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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


indian Newspaper Reports, c1868-1942 
Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


Introduction 


Bombay, known as Mumbai since 1995, is the capital of the state of 
Maharashtra. It is the world’s most populated city, with an estimated population 
of 13 million and is the commercial and entertainment capital of India, housing 
the headquarters of the large Indian banks and Bollywood, India’s Hindi film and 
television industry. The early decades of the twentieth century were very 
significant in shaping the future of this modern metropolis. 


The town of Bombay was the East India Company's first port in 1668 and in 1687 
became the Company’s headquarters. During the American Civil War 
(1861-1865) the city became the world’s chief cotton trading market and the 


opening of the Suez canal in 1869 transformed it into one of the largest seaports 
on the Arabian Sea. 


By 1906 it had a population of one million, making it the second largest city after 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bombay Presidency and was a major base for 
the Indian independence movement — especially boycotts of non-Indian goods, 
the political activities of prominent moderates and their demands for Dominion 
status, the All India Home Rule League and the protests from the large migrant 
labour force such as the general strike of Bombay mill workers in January 1919. 
Later on, it was in Bombay that the Quit India movement was launched in August 
1942. After India’s independence in 1947 it became the capital of Bombay state. 


Criticism of British rule, British agents and the administration of justice throughout 
the Bombay Presidency increased in the period after 1880. Lord Ripon’s repeal 
of Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act in 1881 saw the abolition of the Press 
Commissionership. The relaxation in the attempted exercise of political control by 
the British over the press in India opened the way for vigorous debate on the 
future of India. The writings of the Indian intelligentsia found their way into an 
increasing number of new newspapers, Anglo-Indian and Vernacular. The 
increasingly active independence movement later formed into two separate 
camps in 1907. There was the Garam Dal (the extremists or “hot faction”) of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, who founded the Marathi daily Kesari (The Lion), and the 
Naram Dal of Gopal Krishna Gokhale (the moderates or “soft faction”). Gokhale 
was a Champion of public education and a mentor to men such as Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the future founder of Pakistan. Tilak was 


arrested and tried for sedition in 1908 after he had defended the Bengali youths 
who had killed a District Judge. “/n spite of the verdict of the Jury, | maintain that | 
am innocent. There are higher powers that rule the destiny of men and nations 
and it may be the will of providence that the cause which | represent may prosper 
more by my suffering than my remaining free”. These were his last words at his 
trial and they are now imprinted in the wall of Room No 46 at the Bombay High 
Court. The Press Act of 1914 only served to exacerbate problems with its 
imposition of even stricter censorship on the press. Any editor who disregarded 
the rules on what could be published was liable to find himself in prison. 


These reports of the Bombay newspapers, 1901-1921 cover landmarks in India’s 
history - the repercussions of Lord Curzon’s arrival as Viceroy in 1899, the 
partition of Bengal in 1905, the founding of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, the 
Press Act of 1914, Gandhi's arrival in Bombay in 1915, the new Government of 
India Act and Rowlatt Act of 1919, the Amritsar Massacre of the same year and 
the growth in the demand for Home Rule. 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, founder of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, and a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council from 1893, is recognised as a 
significant figure in Indian history. He is known as ‘the Father of Municipal 
Government in Bombay’. He had been municipal commissioner in 1873 and was 
chairman of the Municipal Council in 1884-5 and again in 1905. He had been 
responsible for drafting the Bombay Municipal Act of 1872 setting out the duties 
of the municipal corporation in key areas such as sanitation and health, the water 
supply, the creation and maintenance of roads, the management of hospitals, 
refuse collection and disposal, sewerage, cemeteries, crematoria, parks, public 
spaces, beaches and building works. When Gandhi arrived in India from South 
Africa, Mehta presided over the public meeting held to welcome him. He was 
twice President of the reception committee when the Congress sessions met in 
Bombay in 1899 and 1904. Mehta had also presided over the Congress meeting 
in Calcutta in 1890. In his dual role of political activist and newspaper owner 
Mehta made his English language weekly into an important nationalist voice of its 
time documenting the political upheavals of a volatile pre-independent India. 


The Indian National Congress, formed in 1885, was comprised chiefly of 


members of the western-educated professional elite. The very first meeting of 
Congress was in Bombay. Public opinion had started to turn against the British 
government of India and it sought to represent the views of the populace from 
both urban and rural areas. There was an undercurrent of feeling that British rule 
was unfair and this is reflected in the newspaper reports contained in this 
collection. Agitation and disturbances in the streets were common and the media 
played a huge role in re-enforcing feelings of real and imagined grievances. 
Congress during the first two decades of the twentieth century continued to be a 
moderating influence with the professional elites keeping the upper hand. 


During the First World War the newspaper reports provide a good indication of 
the mixed reactions to Indian involvement in the conflict. The Indian National 
Congress decided that the cause of Indian Independence would be best served 
by helping the British Empire as much as possible — but many people in India 
disagreed. Despite this, 800,000 troops fought in the various different theatres of 
conflict. Some 1.5 million volunteered to fight. Tilak was released from prison in 
Burma in 1914. He re-united with his fellow nationalists and rejoined the Indian 
National Congress in 1916. 


With lots of Indian soldiers fighting on behalf of the British Empire there were 
growing demands for Dominion status for India. The All India Home Rule League 
was founded in 1916 by Annie Besant, Muhammed Ali Jinnah and Tilak to 
demand self government for India. Jinnah headed up the League’s Bombay 
branch. Although Tilak was a critic of Gandhi's strategy of non-violence, in his 
later years he mellowed considerably and favoured political dialogue and 
discussion as an effective way to obtain political freedom for India. Gandhi paid 
his respects at Tilak’s cremation in Bombay in 1920 along with 200,000 people. 


The Government of India Act of 1919 was passed by the British to enable more 
Indians to participate in the government of India. The Act provided for a dual form 
of government whereby in each province some areas of government were 
answerable to a Provincial Council and other areas of government remained 
under the control of the Viceroy. The Indian National Congress was unhappy at 
these reforms and condemned them, believing they did not go far enough in 
political reform. 


Mahatma Gandhi returned to India from South Africa in 1915. His struggle from 
this point to 1921, when he was invested with executive authority on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress, can be followed in these newspaper reports. He 
believed that Indian independence could be obtained not by violence but by non- 
cooperation and peaceful resistance and under his leadership the National 
Congress was reorganised with the goal of “Swaraj" (self rule). As part of his 
strategy he adopted the “swadeshi’ policy, the aim of which was to boycott 
foreign made goods, especially British goods. He also encouraged Indians to 
wear homespun cloth (khadi) and to actually spin the material themselves in 
support of the independence movement. He took a major role as peacemaker 
after the Amritsar massacre on April 1919 when innocent civilians were 
massacred in the Jallianwala Bagh near the Golden Temple in the Punjab by 
British troops. After the disturbances at Chauri Chaura in Uttar Pradesh in 
February 1922 when Gandhi felt that his movement was becoming violent he 
called off the campaign of civil disobedience. He was arrested in March 1922 for 
sedition and was sentenced to six year’s imprisonment of which he only served 
two owing to ill health. He spent most of the 1920s out of the limelight but 
returned to prominence in 1928 when he resumed his campaign for Indian 
independence and for Home Rule. 


The Rowilatt Act of 1919 was passed by the British to extend “emergency 
measures’ after the end of the First World War and was aimed at controlling 
public unrest. It singled out the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab as “centres 
of dangerous conspiracy”. It had powers to imprison without trial any person 
suspected of terrorism in India. It caused great upheaval and Gandhi among 
other leaders was extremely critical of the Act. It was to lead to the massacre at 


Amritsar when two leaders of the Congress were arrested and a demonstration 
took place. 


As well as much on political life in India, there is also lots of information to be 
found on advances in communications and living standards in the country which 
had begun in the late nineteenth century, with the construction of major roads 
linking the main cities and regions and the development of the railway system. 
An enormous amount of detail about the impact of the railways can be found in 
the newspaper reports together with information on the expansion of education, 


the increase in industrialisation, the growth of agriculture and the development of 
the first suburbs. 


Indian Newspaper Reports 


The Indian Newspaper Reports from the Asia, Pacific and Africa Department at 
the British Library, constitute an important series to be found in the Record 
Department Papers of the Oriental and India Office Collections. The reports 
consist of abstracts taken from Anglo-Indian and Vernacular newspapers for the 
various different regions of India. 


The reports were completed weekly and consist of typewritten abstracts of the 
contents of Indian newspapers with some extracts, translated by an official 
translator whose name is given at the end of the week’s report. An extremely 
wide variety of newspapers was looked at weekly, ensuring that a wide spectrum 
of ideas, views and politics was addressed. The reports list the languages of the 
newspapers, where the papers were published, with a note on the number of 
issues published, how often and the name, age and religion of the editor. 


Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


The newspaper reports for Bombay included in Part 7 cover the years 1901-1921 
and complete those for Bombay started in Part 6. The abstracts and extracts 
contained in the reports will provide scholars with an invaluable insight into Indian 
social and political events, urban and rural conditions, criticisms of the British 
government, popular protest and the development of nationalist feelings. 


The lists of Native Papers (from 1913 called Indian Papers) contain around 165 
newspapers each week (over twice as many as those of the average list in 

Part 6), divided into the following languages: English; Anglo-Gujarati; Anglo- 
Kanarese; Anglo-Marathi; Anglo-Portuguese; Anglo-Sindi; Anglo-Urdu; English, 


Marathi and Gujarati; English, Marathi and Kanarese; Gujarati; Hindi; Kanarese; 
Marathi; Sindi; Urdu; Marathi and Kanarese; Marathi and Urdu; Portuguese and 
Konkani. The largest amount of papers consulted are in Marathi and Gujarati. In 
the early years of this part the report for each week has a list of the papers 

consulted but by the latter part the list is only given at the beginning of each year. 


Extracts from the lists for the weeks ending 2 April 1910 and 29 March 1913 will 
give an idea of the names of papers listed, the editors and the circulation figures: 


English 
Indu of Bombay Bombay Daily | John Wallace, C of E, 

English, Age 50 1,000 
East and West Bombay Monthly Behramji Merwanji 

Malobari 

“ Parsi, Age 55 1,000 

Anglo-Gujarati 
Gujarati Bombay Weekly Manilal Ichchharam 

Desai 

Hindu, Age 32 8,000 
Anglo-Sindi 
Sindhi Sukkur Weekly Mulchand 

Bhagchand 

Hindu, Age 34 1,000 
Sindi 
Zemindar Gazette Mirpur 

Khas Weekly Gurudinomal 

Tahilsing 

Sadarangani 

Hindu, Age 31 600 
Marathi 
Pudhari Baroda Weekly Vasudev Purshottam 

Sathe 

Hindu, Age 32 1,000 


Urdu 


Mufide Rozgar Bombay Weekly Haji Mahomed 
Hussain 
Muhamedan, Age 43 600 


Gujarati 
Satsang Surat Weekly Chunilal Bapuji Modi 

Hindu, Age 61 1,500 
Hindi 
Bharat Bombay Weekly Gaurishankar Jugal 

Kishore 

Brahmin, Age 30 400 
Hindi Jain Bombay Weekly Kasturchand 

Jbavarchand Jain 

Hindu, Age 25 600 


By 1921 circulation figures of Bengal newspaper reports had grown 
tremendously as the Indian population became more literate as the figures given 
below illustrate. It should also be noted that some papers were discontinued over 
the years and new papers were added. 


English 
Servant of India Poona Weekly V S Shriniwas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 2,000 
Anglo-Gujaratii 
Gujarati Bombay Weekly V S Shrinowas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 19,003 
Gujarati 
Navijan Ahmedabad Weekly Mohandas 


Karamchand Ghandi 
Hindu, Age 53 23,000 


Marathi 


Sandesh Bombay Daily Achyut Balvant 
Kolhatkar 
Hindu, Age 41 7,000 


The contents of the abstracts for each week are divided into the following 
sections: 


Politics and the Public Administration 
Legislation 

Education 

Railways 

Municipalities 

Native States 

Intelligence extracted from the Press 


The early reports such as those for 1901 and 1905 contain mostly detail 
concerning social and economic conditions and give only an intimation of the 
problems to come. Topics include: 


e Agrarian problems and news from the Forestry Department 

e Bombay Legislative Council 

e Indian National Congress 

e Famine and orphanages 

e Indian budget 

e Indian census 

e Spirit of Independence in European countries 

e News on colleges and schools and related conferences 

e Extravagance of native chiefs 

e Land Revenue Bill 

e Lord Curzon speeches 

e Visit of Lord Northcote to Kathiawar 

e Dacoities in Dharwar 

e Visit of Prince of Wales 

e Protest meetings against Lord Curzon’s Convocation Address 

e Railway grievances 

e Housing problems 

e Proposed demolition of Hindu temples by the Bombay City Improvement Trust 
e Oppression of Muhammedans by the Hindu authorities of Mundi 
e Riots by mill-hands in Bombay 

e Complaints about British rule in India, the possibility of India’s political 
regeneration and “Swadeshi’ meetings 

e Hospitals 


e Sind politics — usually a large section dealing with all kind of matters relating to 
the area 


e Partition of Bengal 


By 1910 the topics to be found in the papers start to reflect wider feelings of 
unrest and the growth of discontentment against British rule in India with articles 
on topics such as: 


e How can India be regenerated? 

e Warnings to white colonials to beware of the future 

e Workings of the new Press Act 0f1914 

e Training of Anglo-Indian officials 

e Treatment of political prisoners 

e Oppression in the state of Idar 

e Hostile attitude of Parsi newspapers to Moslems 

e Disturbances at sittings of the All India Moslem League 


By 1921, with the influence of Gandhi and the introduction of the Rowlatt Act, the 
amount of space devoted to political agitation, nationalism, Home Rule and 
Gandhi had expanded enormously and large sections under Politics on Non- 
Cooperation, British Rule, the Governor, Indian Reforms and the Press Act were 
featured. Subjects included are: 


e Appeal to the public to agitate for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act 

e Comments on letters from Gandhi to the press regarding agitation 

e Comments by Tilak on non-Brahmin representation on the council 

e Calls for the Press Act to be repealed 

e Bombay’s government's attitude to non-cooperation and their warnings of 
revolution in India 

e Extracts from Gandhi's letters on a wide range of topics including non- 
cooperation, civil disobedience, the Afghan war, the moderates 

e Reports on interviews between the Viceroy and Gandhi 


The following extracts provide an idea of the richness of the material: 


The report for the week ending 20 April 1913 includes the following comments 
from the Dnyan Prakash concerning the formation of a United India League: 


“At the last session of the Moslem League held at Lucknow the Honourable Mr 
Shafi made a suggestion for the formation of an United India League wherein all 
creeds and castes would join hands. Now that the Honourable gentleman has 
addressed a letter to the press urging the same idea, we should like to point out 
that there is no necessity for organising a new body, for we have already 
amongst us the India National Congress which has been carrying on its 
propaganda on strictly constitutional and unsectarian lines. The Mulhammedans 
would do well to join it in the interests of all concerned....” 


The same paper in the newspaper report ending 27 May 1916 comments on 
home rule agitation which had grown during the First World War: 


“.... Because small demands of the Congress and of other institutions were 
systematically ignored, the Home Rule agitation has received such an impetus 
now. So long it was said that political agitation was carried on by a handful of 
educated men but those who read the proceedings of the Congress and of the 
Legislative Councils will see the wide public character of our movement. 
Merchants want Home Rule for commercial purposes. Other professionals want 
Home Rule as it would encourage their professions.... The demand for Home 
Rule is becoming universal in this manner in India and the present war has made 
it quite an insistent question....” 


The report for the week ending 14 March 1920 includes the following from the 
Gujarati concerning amendments to the Press Act of 1914: 


“Commenting upon the assurance given in the Imperial Legislative Council by Sir 
William Vincent that the Press Act will be amended, the Gujarati remarks: The 
most objectionable portion of the Press Act is that section of it which enumerates 
the offences under the Act. As long as that section stands intact the Press will 
have to dance to the tune of the bureaucrats or the judges, in spite of any 
amendments that might be carried out as suggested by Sir Shivaswami lyar....” 


The report for the week ending 13 August 1921 includes the following from 


Young India giving Gandhi's views on the non-Cooperation movement and the 
use of violence: 


‘| have never believed and | do not now believe that the end justifies the means. 
On the contrary it is my firm conviction that there is an intimate connection 
between the end and the means so much so that you cannot achieve a good end 
by bad means.... | am fully aware that | am trying a most dangerous experiment 
— that of inducing thousands of Mussalmans and for that matter, Hindus too, to 
become and _ remain strictly non-violent...” 


Liz Sargut 
April 2008 


TECHNICAL NOTE 
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Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 
employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 

Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; J. P. 


Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 
K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 ase 
TE Merwanji Malabari; P&rsi; 52; 
John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer 


Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 


i. I’ 


Udeshankar, 


B.A. ; 
(Nagar) ; 37. 


Hindu 


Kelkar, B.A,, LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 30, 


Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 


Henry Kencheller ; European ; 50 


Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 


Hindu 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
Vasantlaél Sunderlal Desdi; Hindu (Nagar 


Bréhman) ; 43. 


Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 51. 
Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 soe 


Somal4l Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 
Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; PArsi ; 45 


Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 
Fram ji C owasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 54 


Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 42 ... “ 


Manshankar Jayashankar ; Hindu (Negar Brah- 
man); 38 

Jethalal Umedrim; Hindu (Mewdda Brdh- 
man); 37. | 


Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52... a6 

Keshavla) Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das Shrimli 
Bania); 39. 

M4nekl4l Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 


Umedrém Nagindés D&y4bhéi; 
(Rania) ; 25. 


Hindu 


e ° 
Saddshiv Vishvandth May4dev; Hindu) 


(ChitpAwan Bréhman) ; 28, 


Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brdhman) ; 46, 


’ 


550 


550 
500 
1,000 
800 
400 
190 
£50 
400 


$000..." 


~~ 


wo \ Al-Hag eee 


61 
52 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Indu Prakash 


Martha Deen Bandhu ... 
Native Opinion ... —,.. 
Prekshak ... 
Samarth ... see 
Shri Saydji- Vijay 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudhdrak ... eee 
Udyamotkarsha ..., 
ANnGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
Alm « oe 
O Anglo-Lvsitano 


ANGLO-SInp1. 


Sindhi .... ‘én 
AnGtio-URpw. 
Muslim Herald ... ia 


EneiisnH, Mara’THI AND 
GusaRa’'TI. 


Baroda Vateal ... 


Eneuisn, Marita anp 
| KANARESE. 


Karnétak Patré ... 


Prakdshak ... oo tee 


Eycuise, PORTUGUESE 
AND OoNCANIM. 


Hind Vijaya <n 


Poona o. 
Do. ove 
Baroda ... 
Bombay... 


Kolh&pur 
Bombay... 
Satara... 
 Kolh&pur 
Bombay... 


Poona .., 


.| Bombay... 


Bombay Ty) 
| Do. 


Bombayse. 
4 


Bombay... 


Bombay... 


Sr.ckur (Sind)... 


ae 


; Daily eee 


Weekly w+. 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ,.. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Doe ave 


Monthly... 


| Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Weekly ... 


Daily 
Weekly ... 
Daily oe 


| Weekly ... 


Do. we 


Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott  ... 


Hari Nfrf&yan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Bréhman); 37. 

Sh#h Mé4nekl4l Ambérém Doctor; Hindu 
(Bania). 

Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited: 
Manager being Ddmodar S4vl4r4m Yande; 


Hindu (Maratha); 39. 
Sa@vl4ram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 30. 


wan Bréhman); 33. 


Brahmin) ; $2. 
Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bré4hman); 34. 
—_ Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
Dwarkenéth Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonér) ; 
0. 


| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 


| pawan Brahman); 37. 
Ganesh Na&rdyan Joshi; 


Hindu (Deshastha 
Brdhman) ; 30. 


) 
.| Lawrence Duantus DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 


nese); 32. 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ;46 ... 


LL.B. ; Pleader ; 27. 


Muhammadan ; 36. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; dindu (Amil); 42 


Virumal Begraj; Eindu (Kursja); 30 


| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
| Muhammadan ; 30. 


| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 


Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4éwak 
| - Bania), 


| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
yat) ; 35. 

Annaji on Jord4bur; Hindu (Deshasth 

| Vaishnav Bréhman) ; 42, 

Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 

nastha Brahman); 28. 


F. X. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 37 


| Kazi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan; 


39, 
Nan4bh&i Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 48 


Dr. Kalidnd4s Jaikisonddés Desdi, B.A., L. M. 
& S.; Hindu (LAd Bania) ; 30. 
Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 


P&rsi ; 35. 
Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujar4ti 
Brahman) ; 34. 


Vinfyak Balkrishna Parénjpe ; Hindu (Chitps- 


(1) English. Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
(2) Sindbi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasgul; 


Ganesh Ballél Phansflkar; Hindu (Karhéda 


| 


Name of Publication. 


Where Pablished. 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


GusaRniti—continued. 
Deshi Mitra eee 
Din Mani ,,, eee 
Friend of India  «.. 
Fursad | 
Gap Sap .. 
Hitechchhu 
Jain gee cee 
Jdém-e-Jah¢nooma_ 
Kaira Vartaman ... 
Kathid4wir Sam4char 
Loka Mitra se 
Mahi K4ntha Gazette 
Navs4ri Prak&sh ... 
Nure Elam oe 
Nydyadarshak ... 
Praja Mitra 00 
Praja Pokar eee 
Prakash and Gadgadat 
Punch Dand 
Samsher Bahadur... 


Sdnj Vartam4n ~... 


Sind Vartaman 
Stri Bodh ... 
Surat Akhbar 
Svadesh Bandhu .. 
HINDI. 
Pandit ee cee cee 
Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- 
char. 

KANARESE. 
Digvijaya ... oes 
Karnatak Vritta oe 


Lok&% Bandhu 
Loka Mitra 
R&jahansa... 
Rasik Ranjini 


con 1898—2 


Surat ~ . 


Broach ... 


-| Ahmedabad 


Bombay ... 
me eee 


..| Ahmedabad 


.| Bombay ... 


Kaira  .c- 


Ahmedabad 


Bombay ... 
Sadra_ ... 
Navs@ri ... 
Bombay ... 
_ Ahmedabad 


.| Karachi... 


Surat se. 
Bombay... 


Do, 


.| Ahmedabad 
.| Bombay ... 


»| Kar4chi ... 


Bombay ... 


oe ee 


.| Mahudha 


Poona eee 


Bombay... 


-o-| Gadag ee 
.| Dharwar 


Do. ee 


|Gadag so 


oe 

.| Haveri (Dhar- 
war). 

.| Dharwar 


.| Weekly ... 


Monthly... 


.| Weekly ... 
.| Monthly 
-| Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


.| Bi-weekly 
; Weekly.ee 


De tae 


.| Monthly... 
.| Fortnightly 
.| Bi-weekly 
.| Weekly ... 


as ee 


.| Weekly os 
.| Monthly 
.| Weekly 


Weekly eos 
i a 


-| Weekly ... 


a se 


Do. | 
| 


.| Gatélal Mansukhlal ; 


| Sav4ibhdi 


.| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. 


-|Shankrapa Gadiappa 
»-|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; 


-|Gurur@o R4ghavendra Mamdapur; 


.|Gundo Nelgire Nadgir; 


|) K4shid#s Bhagvfindés; Hindu (K4&chia, i.e., 


a vegetabie seller) ; 44, 


.| Nath4l4l Rangild#s Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 


Bania) ; 26. 


.| Bomanji Navroji Kabraji; Parsi; 45... ons 
.| M. C. Ratnagar & Co. ..., see cee ace 
| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 
.| Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrévak 


Vania) ; 30. 


.| Ratanshaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 29 cee 


.| Kahandas 


Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
Shravak Bania) ; 56, 


.| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 


Parsi ; 35 


.| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 


Brahman); 45. 


.| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 


Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 

Hindu  (Visashrimdli 
Shravak Bania) ; 36. 

Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 34. 


.| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... es ees 


.| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 


38. 


.| Jamnddas Bhagvindis ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 


43 


Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 

Bania) ; 62. 

Partners being— 

(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 49. 

(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 
38, 

(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Pirsi; 36, 


.| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) 

.| Kaikhasru Navroji K4br4ji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 ... 
.| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi;49 ...-  ,.. 
...| Anopsi Mdneklal Visashrim4li ;(Hindu Banja); 


u6. 


Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
j4ri) ; 42; and T'arabai, wife of the above; 31. 


.| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 


Brahman) ; 39. 


Basrimarad; Hindu 


Hindu 
(Karhada Brdhman) ; 34, 
(2) Anndcharya Baldcharya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 34, 
Hindu 


Hindu (Deshasth 


(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 


(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
Brahman) ; 28. 


‘| Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 


héda Brahman); 41. 7 
Gaurishankar R4mpras4d; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 41, 


Pan 
ry 


Toe es age 
EGS 2s ws © 


a. | ire 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


We 
ee ee ee 
# 5 RK, 


eso] Weekly... —...) Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 

Br&hman). 

“eos Dhulia eee ees Do. coe eee Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu (De- 200 
500 


shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 
ee. Ratnégiri ees Do, eee eee Hari Dharméji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 eee 
ee Belgaum... eee Do. eee eee Hari Bhik4ji Sd4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Brdéhman); 300—400 
41. 
eee Bombay te Do. eee eee Anandrao Raéamehandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 
; (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
eo.| Kolh4pur Sa ae »..| N@r@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Brahman); 61. : 
ooo} LASgaon ... we De 4a .».| Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
OE ods week «= DO. ee ,..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar; Hindu (Chit- 100 
padwan Brahman) ; 40. 
e+} Chiplan we. oO ge) “agen »..| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 275 
Brahman); 40. | 
er 108 Chiki itsak eee eee ,ee Belgaum ees Do. eee nes A baji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) :1600—700 
be 42. 
ne 109 | Chitragupta eee ee ae! tara waned ta Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
ey rahmapn) ; 38. 
| 110 | Dakshin Vritta + ...| Kolhapur ae! ae .».| Saddéshiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 
111 | Deshakdlavartamin ap ee ee) ee .».| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
Brahman) ; 32. 
112 Dharma eee eee eee Wai eee eee Do. ake eee Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman) ; 48. 
113 | Dherwér Vritta ... eoe| Dharwar boi: a ...| Saddshiv Hari Shahadne ; Hindu (Brahman) .. 800 
114 | Dny4én S4gar eoe| Kolhapur a ee ah = Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 300 
: man); 40. 
116 | Hindu Punch ,,, _...| Thana ... = oe.} Dow oe _,..| Krishn4ji Késhinaéth Phadke, Hindu(Chitpd4wan 600 
Brahman); 37- 
116 | Jagadddareh ove oe] Ahmednagar | Dow oe ...| KAshinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 322 
piwan Brahman); 561. 
117 | Jagadhitechchhu ... we+| Poona ->., aad ae .«.| 40) Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-} 2,500 
wan Brihman) ; 74 
1]8 | Jagatsumfchér_... vee] THAN oe a) ar pes  Pubial Ae Raje; Hindu (Kadyasth 500 
: TadNi) 5 ; 
119 | Kal ses eee scl A ace i a. i ...| Shivrim Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 5,700 
| (ChitpAwan Brahman); 38. 
120 | Kalpataru ... ote e.| Shol&pur coe] = De. v0 | Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
| Bréhman); 45. 
121 | Karmanuk anes cee! POODA see aa  -e a ..| Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan| 4,000 
: Brahman) ; 37. 
122 | Keral Kokil eo oe ...| Monthly ...| Krishnaji N&rdyan. Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 3,000 


* Brahman) ; 49. 
128 | Kesari_... mn i ve.| Weekly oe ...| D4l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 14,500 
(Chitp&wan Bréhman); 47. 


124 | Khandesh Chitragupta...| Dbulia ... =...) Do. ase _ — Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
rahman) ; 26. 
195 | Khandesh Vaibhav 7 i ee ee Ge ee ane bi Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
| rahman) ; 39. 
a 196 |Lokamata... .. ...| Vengurla «| Do ... ...| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
ao Brahman); 27. 
£5 127 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta ..|Sétdéra ... | Dow os 0c on Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 150 
2961 Moda Vrittan 3... uae | Whi as oof Dox . cos ...| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
Brabman) ; 48. 
129 | Mumbai Punch ... _—...| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ...| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 250 
girl). , Sdraswat Brahman); 30. 


130 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... coo] Daily — cee ee.| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 

| | | pawan Brahman) ; 43. 
131 : Mumbai Vaibhav oo Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee Do. do. eee 1,250 
132°] Nagar Sam&chér... ...) Ahmednagar ,,.| Do. .. — o.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 47 ... L0G 


183 | Nésik Vritta ... ...) Nésik ... ...) Do. oo «| Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (Chitpfwan} 450 
Bréhman) ; 28. 


Nip4ni Vaibhav ... »--| Nipéni ,., meh we ve| ViShnu R&amchandra Vij@purkar; Hindu 80 
; (Deshasth Brahman); 50. 


Do. 

Nydéy Sindhu... w:| Ahmednagar ...) Do. os eee) Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth| 400 ‘ 
Do 
Do. 


yyy Oe er 


4 | Brdhman) ; 30. ’ | 
}Pandhari Bhushan ___..,.| Pandharpur ve] vee «sew | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindn (Chitpdwan 75 
Pandhari Mitra eee ooo Do. cee _ 


Brdhman) ; 38 us 
cco 42.—seae. | OVind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 100 
Brahman) ; 41. , 


(Shaik) ; 36. 


Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, : _— 
MaRritHi—continued. 
138 | Poona Vaibhav ... «| Poona ...  ...| Weekly...  ,.,| Ganesh a Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman); 35. 
139 | Prabodh Chandrika .»-| Jalgaon ... sa: a he ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
140 | Pratod _... cee -«| Islampur «>| Dow 40. eee) Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 43. 
141 | Raghav Bhushan... cco] SOCEN bce vee} Dow oo — oe} GQuldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
142 | Satya Mitra re ...| Malegaon nd Ee ---|Balchand Hir4chand; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 200 
26. 
143 | Satya Sadan ‘id ...| Alibag ... eee} Do. . wee} RAoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 200 
man); 52. 
144 | Satyi Shodhak ..,. eoe| Ratnagiri oa: Se bs ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. 
145 | Sh&hu Vijay... »..| Kolhapur jit OW »-| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
man) ; 30. 
146. } Shet Shetaki and| Poona ... __,..| Fortnightly e0eeee ¥e 
Shetakari. 
147 | Sholdpur Samachar eos} Sholaipur .| Weekly ... »»-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamiti) ; 45 400 
148 | Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Snorigonda occ] = DQ. cee ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
43. 
149 | Shri Shahu ove oce| SALATA eee cof DO. or e»| VAman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man) ; 22. 
150 | Shubh Suchak eee Doe cee oof Oe ...| Vishnu Nadrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Br4hman) ; 30. : 
151 | Sumant ‘oct NOE en ee eee| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 200 
. | shasth Brahman); 33. 
152 | Vidya Vilas oe »»-| Kolhapur -++| Bi-weekly .| Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
153 | Vidydrthi... vee >| Nandurbar __...| Weekly ... .| Saddshiv Vaman Mardathe; Hind: (Chitpawan 800 
Brahman) ; 27. 
154 | Vihari »..| Bombayne .««| Fortnightly .| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman); 35. 
155 | Vividh Dnyan Vistar Do. cee -| Monthly... eee} (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni os. ove 600 
| (2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
156 Vrittasar eee eee ees Wai eee eee Weekly eee eee Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; ol. 
157 | Vritta Sudha = ow -| Satara coc Do. eee soo} Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
158 | Vydp4ri eee ».| Poona soul - B0On -~ esi ..| Nana Ddd4aji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
| man) ; 38. 
159 | Vydpdr Samachar... -| Ahmednagar Do. . see} Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha ; Hindu(Mar-| 1,200 
wadi); 30. 
SINDI. 
160 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ».| Kara@chi,,, . Weekly ... ee-/ Dharmsing Tahilsing ;> Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
16] | Muir-ul-Islam .. a wt Be eee} Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan; Muhammadan;| _,,., 
65. 
162 | Sind Sudhar see eee] Dow cee e+| Doe »--| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 
163 | Sookree.., eee vos} Dow aes > Do. a -++| Jhamatmal Lalchand ; Hindu (Bagia); 42 ... 400 
Urnvv. 
| 
164 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai «-| Bombay «-+| Monthly esi Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 1,000 
? | (Sunni); 32. | 
165 | Bombay Punch Bahdédur | Do. ... -...) Weekly. ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 50. 
166 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbar se] DO. coe eer} Daily cos «| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 400 
Muhammadan ; £0.. 
167 | Tejarati Gazette w | Do. .. | Monthly... | .../Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad} 6500 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 265. 
168 | Tohfa-i-Deccan .. | Poona ... — «»| Weekly oo» — +++| Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan| 200 
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we:| Weekly wee see} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth| 125 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 32. 


3 170 | Champ vati ooo ove} Bid. (Hyderabad,| Weekly... ...| Krishnarao Trimbakrao Ré&jurkar; Hindu 100 
| | | Deccan). (Brahman) ; 86. | 
: 171 | Gulbarga Samfchér _...| Gulbarga(do.)...| Do. ...  ...| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
: e 45. 
Portucugsr-K onxkaNl. 
: 172 ;|Alwz ... eee »»-| Bombay... oor] Weekly.ee ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23 en ioe 700 
. Notes A. The notices from the different: Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the namber of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


| the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
| been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
| in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “The new year has opened orgs, Sib Russia. The great citadel 
Re Fell of Port Arthur. in the Far East has at last surrendered, and thusone of 
Jém-e-Jamshed (24), 4th the most memorable sieges in the annals of the world’s 
| Jan., Eng. cols, ; S4nj Varta~ history has come to.an end...... It is a great blow for ° 
mn (86), 3rd Jan; Indian Russia. The humiliation of it must be intense, but 
Spectator (6), 7th Jan, even in this hour of mourning Russia will not fail to 
have the magnanimity to feel grateful to General Stoessel for his splendid and 
heroic defence of the fortress till the last.......... Japan has the right to the 
congratulations of every nation on her brilliant triumph......... For once 
at least Asia has won over Europe ina deadly combat. For once at least the 
East has shown that in the courage, strength and bravery of her men, in the 
systematic organization of vast military operations, in the unshaking purpose, 
high resolve anda keen, capacious intellect to conceive great designs, and 
finally, in the will and steadfastness to execute those designs, and to 
lead mighty forces to certain victory, she does not yield to the West......... 
The hitherto unchallenged supremacy of the West has received a check. 
She has been beaten with her own weapons; and henceforth one great 
fact will remain indelibly impressed on men’s minds, véz., that the key 
of a nation’s greatness lies in its own hands; that energy, pluck, resource and 
daring, when accompanied by sound training and discipline, place the white, 
black and yellow races on the same level; that other conditions being equal, 
there is nothing inherently inferior in the Eastern races to make thom despair 
of successful competition with the Western nations in every field of human 
activity. Indeed, the twentieth century could not have breathed a more 
grateful or encouraging message of hope into the ears of the down-trodden 
nations of the East than that which it has whispered on the opening day of the 
resent year through the surrender of Port Arthur by Russia to Japan,” 
The Senj Vartamdin and the Indian Spectator make similar remarks, | 


2. The Kadi, after giving the details of the fall of Port Arthur, remarks :— | 
The fall of Port Arthur cannot be said to bring the 
sich nail war in the Far East to a close. On the contrary, 
the hostilities will probably be carried on with re-doubled vigour in future. 
On receiving the news of the capitulation of Port Arthur, Russian 
journalists are exhorting the people to support Government with one mind, 
and the Tsar, too, has conciliated public opinion by granting some of the’ 
demands of the people, Russia will not fail to present a united front at 
such a critical juncture, The Baltic fleet has arrived at Madagascar and 
will soon start on its voyage. A new fleet is being built at Kronstadt to 
supplement the Baltic fleet, Japan’s navy is not powerful enough to meet 
v the Baltic fleet, as Japan is said to have recently lost two of her battle- 
ships and can now boast of only four of them to oppose the Russian fleet. 
The fallof Port Arthur will perhaps create a complication in a different quarter. 
It is but natural that Russia should desire to recoup her losses in Manchuria by 
the annexation of new territory in Central Asia. This means a menace to 
Afghanistan and to the N.-W. Frontier of India. We cannot, therefore, rejoice 
for long at the fall of Port Arthur. Even at present there is some political 
activity in Afghanistan, The Dane Mission has reached Kabul, and telegraphic 
reports of the health of its members are being received in India, but we hear 
nothing about the nature of the negotiations now in progress in the Afghan 
capital. This leads us to infer that they,must be of profound importance. Two 
? or three telegrams have also been published about Sirdar Inayatulla Khan, 
from which it appears that the object of his mission in India is no other than 
visiting Lord Curzon and enjoying a cruise on the Hooghly on board a steamer 
to witness the beautiful scenery of the river pending the safe return of 

Mr. Dane to this country, 


3. ‘One of the most urgent reforms and perhaps the most far-reaching 

Alleved need of a verjodic |W Hich India wants is a periodical Parliamentary 
inquiry by the British Parlia. @2QUiry into Indian affairs. No substantial progress 
ment into the working of the 18 possible so long as the Government of India remains 
Indian administration, practically uncontrolled by Parliament. The House 

: ~~ Prakash (99), 3rd of Commons may pass any number of resolutions in 
(See ae oe favour of simultaneous examinations or any other 
item of reform for which the Congress has been clamouring for the past twenty 
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years, but the Government of India, under the present system, can over- 
Fide all those resolutions with impunity and nullify their eftect,. Such a state 


. vite ae Sco ake ed 
i: sf he ra 
#3 


4th Jan. ; Evening Jame (19), 


in the days of the East India Company, mainly 
inquiry by Parliament previous to the renewal of the 
after every twenty years.......... As long as the adminis- 
in the hands of the Hast India Company, the doings of that 
were. watched by Parliament with great jealousy, and each renewal 
special charter furnished an opportunity for a searching and impar- 
tial enquiry into the complaints and grievances of the people of India. 
saeseees» And what is noteworthy is thaton the occasion of each renewal, 
very important benefits were conferred upon the people of this country. 
In this way, at reasonable intervals, the doings of the Indian official 
hierarchy were subjected to scrutiny, and well-considered reforms suited to 
the requirements of the country were introduced. But since 1848, when 
the Crown assumed the direct administration of this country, this automatic 
provision for a ‘periodical enquiry into our grievances has ceased. Under 
the present arrangements there is no day of reckoning for Indian misrule. 
And, naturally, our friends in Parliament find all their efforts wasted in the 
vain attempt to obtain a Parliamentary hearing for India’s grievances, The 
provisions of the Statute of 1858, for the control in England of Indian affairs, 
were admittedly transitional and imperfect. ‘lhe experience of the past forty- 
five years, and the pressing needs of the country which have increased in number 
and intensity since the Statute was passed, imperatively call for an amendment 
of the Statute so as to secure, among other things, the safeguard of a periodical 
inquiry by Parliament into the doings of the Government of India.’ 


4, The New Year’s Honours List which has just been published is as 
unsatisfactory as any of its predecessors. As usual, 
the officials get the. lion’s share of the decorations, 
while non-official gentlemen who have distinguished 


not 


New Year's Honour List. 
Bombay Samdchdér (63), 


Srd Jan.; Akhbar-t-Souddgar 
(61), 4th Jan.; Akhbar-s- 
Istam (60), 4th and 5th Jan. ; 
Muslim Herald (63), 65th 
Jan.; Indu Prakash (89), 
Srd Jan., Eng. cols. 


themselves by disinterested and meritorious service 
in the country’s cause are left out in the cold. 
The K. C, I. E. conferred upon Mr, Lely is perhaps the 
only deeming feature of the List under review, [The 
Evening Jame, the Akhbar-i-Soudagar, the Muslim 
Herald and the Akhbdr-i-Islém make similar remarks, 


The last named paper expresses satisfaction at the distinction conferred upon 


Shaikh Ibrahim Shaikh Imam of the Bombay Police. 


The Indu Prakdsh makes 


similar remarks and expresses satisfaction with the honours bestowed upon the 
Chief of Kdgal and the Divan of Kolhapur. | 


5. “Sir Edward Law’s speech at the Conference of the United Chambers 


Sir Edward Law’s speech 
at the Conference of the 
United Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (24), 6th 
Jan,, Eng. cols; Bombay 
Samdchér (63), 5th Jan. ; 
Sanj Vartamdn (86), 4th 


of Commerce was as noteworthy as it was interesting. 
The first point to attract attention was his insistence 
on the necessity of the officials recognising the fact 
that if they are indispensable to the public they are 
also the servants of the public. Sir Edward’s remarks 
on this head were a strong plea for a more sympathetic 
co-operation between the officials and the general 
community in the interest of the public weal, and we 


Even 


Jan. may look forward to his advice being followed by 


both. The suggestions about the development of the 
agricultural resources of India were equally noteworthy, but here there is in 
the way the question of enterprise and Capital........... In regard to the 
observations which fell from Sir Edward about the prosperity of the country, 
none could have been surprised by them, knowing what a great optimist he is, 
That India’s material wealth has augmented to a certain extent no reasonable 
critic of the Government would deny. The question is whether the absorption of 
gold worth millions of pounds, the imports of silver, the addition to the currency 
in circulation and the paying off of the floating debt are indications of the 
ple being put upon even a reasonable level of prosperity? By how much 
the wave of prosperity, that Sir Edward points to as having rolled over the 
country during the last few years, lessened the almost grinding burdens of 
the people in the shape of taxation? How far has the material condition of the 
masses improved? How far have starvation and suffering been reduced ? 
granting that India has been enriched to the extent which Sir Edward 
Law would have us believe, is not that prosperity a mere crumb of manna to the 

: ‘ 


», ay 
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two or three hundred millions of hungry souls crying for bread in the 
desert?’? [The Bombay Samdchdr and the Sdnj Vartamdn make similar 
comments, and are delighted to find that the efforts of native publicists and the 
Press to impress upon the higher officers of Government their views in regard 


to certain economic questions affecting the country have at last been crowned 
with success. | 


6. ‘* Lord Curzon’s reasons for declining to receive the resolutions of the 

ok Civils ceed National Congress personally from Sir Henry Cotton 
receive the resolutions of the 8% more clever than convincing. The practice of 
National Congress personally twenty years cannot be said to have established a 
from Sir Henry Cotton. custom from which it would be unconstitutional to 
. ag “se g sere Oy des depart. We are not sure if the precedent of the last 
ah ei rakash (99), 9th twenty years was due to the reluctance. of Lord 
Curzon’s predecessors to receive the President of the 

Congress in person: the precedent must have been created by the Congress 
rather than by the Viceroys. And it is difficult to understand Lord Curzon’s 
successors should be unwilling to follow the precedent introduced by him. 
How does the presentation of resolutions differ in principle from the presenta- 
tion of an address in which grievances are set forth? The addresses presented 
to the Viceroy in his tours set forth local grievances, while the resolutions of 
the Congress voice sentiments in which a larger section of the subject community 
join. Perhaps a more radical difference is that while addresses pray, 
resolutions criticise. But if those that habitually criticise remain, in addition, 
to pray, why should not the Viceroy receive the President in his official capacity 
and give such replies as he might deem expedient? If the President of tho 
National Congress was received, the President of the Muhammadan Educational 
Conference and other similar bodies would have to be granted a like concession, 
but would such practice have led to much inconvenience? Discussion must 
certainly have been contemplated by those who deputed Sir Henry Cotton 
to see the Viceroy personally. But why should discussion be avoided ?......... 
In what capacity does the Viceroy receive and reply to other deputations 


and addresses? Where the Viceroy was doubtful whether his colleagues would 


join him, he might have guarded himself against committing the present and 
future government of India to any promise or opinion which he would 
personally be prepared to give. The general tone of the reply given to Sir 
Henry Cotton seems to show that Lord Curzon is tired of Indian criticism, 
and disappointed— perhaps disgusted—at the difficulty of conciliating it, and that 
he would prefer to do the task that he has set before himself quietly according to 
his own lights, instead of seeking the will-o’-the-wisp of public approval.” [The 
Indu Prakash writes :—It is interesting to note the ingenious reasons advanced 
by Lord Curzon in support of his refusal of Sir H. Cotton’s request. It would 
break the practice hitherto in vogue and create a precedent which succeeding 
Viceroys may not find it suitable to follow. Gracious God! Here we 
find Lord Curzon ina new manifestation, He whose immense energies and 
activities have revolutionised old practices now comes forward as a champion of 
the status quo ante. Surely, Lord Curzon knows that there have been precedents 
as to the attitude of Viceroys and Provincial Governors which have been broken 
more than once. These high personages formerly gave parties in honour of the 
Congress delegates—not as delegates but as leading men of their provinces. 
Where are these precedents gone? In fact it is idle to claim that the Indian 
Government cares for precedents.| | 


7. “A strong Viceroy like Lord Curzon might well have trampled upon 
“ins (4s oa the precedent of his predecessors and set another and 
an ta ake (28), a better one with a view to understanding the aspi- 
ec nae rations of the more advanced among the educated 
Indians, and establishing more harmonious relations with the representatives 
of various shades of public opinion throughout the country. An annual con- 
ference between the head of the Administration and the chosen leader of the 
Indian National Congress should not fail to prove, in the long run, a beneficial 
innovation as much in the interest of the Government as of the people. It 
might have a wholesome influence on the Congress asa body, and help to 
remove considerably the friction and irritation which are now unhappily 
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-- 8 We cannot help saying that the reasons advanced by Lord Curzon 
= for refusing an interview to. Sir Henry Cotton to 
_ Bombay Samachér (63), 6th enable the latter to present to His Excellency person- 
raga Bénj Taso ally the resolutions passed by the Congress are 
gar (61), 6th ea "‘Bvening hollow and untenable. His Excellency professes to 
Jéme (1¥), 6th Jan, be afraid that compliance with Sir Henry Cotton’s 
+  pequest would créate a precedent which his successors 
might not desire to follow. Now if this argument is pushed to its logical 
conclusion, it would follow that a Viceroy is not justified in enacting new laws 
or introducing reforms in the administration, lest they might meet with the 
disapproval of any of his successors. But we know that no Viceroy is 
deterred from embarking upon new schemes of reform by any such senti- 
mental consideration. Lord Curzon himself has inaugurated a number of 
measures, notably the sugar legislation, which are not likely to meet with the 
approval of a Viceroy sent out by the Liberal party. Moreover, pro-consuls in 
this country are not infrequently in the habit of defying pledges and assur- 
ances given to the people during the regime of their predecessors. Lord 
Curzon himself has beea the greatest sinner in this respect, inasmuch as 
he has publicly explained away or repudiated the solemn pledges made by 
Queen Victoria in her Proclamation of 1858. Lord Curzon in his reply 
further draws asubtle distinction between the Government of India and 
the head of that Government. The distinction may be eonvenient for the 
purposes of Lord Curzon’s argument, but no such distinction was contemplated 
‘by Sir Henry Cotton, who would certainly not have objected if the Viceroy had 
been accompanied by the members of his Council during the proposed inter- 
view.. We are not at one with the Viceroy when he feels sceptical about the 
advantage of discussing the resolutions personally with the President of 
the Congress. In England if is a very common practice with Cabinet 
Ministers to receive and exchange views with deputations on important 
public questions, and the Secretary of State for India himself is known 
to have received many such deputations in the past. Such interchange 
of views helps to correct official bias and results in benefit both to the 
rulers and the ruled, In conclusion, we must say that in refusing Sir Henry 
Cotton’s request, Lord Curzon has thrown away a valuable opportunity of 
testifying his oft-expressed desire to take the people into his confidence on 
important questions of public policy. [The Sdénj Vartamdu ard the Evening 
Jdéme make similar remarks, The Akhbdr-s-Souddgar, on the other hand, 
considers Lord Curzon to be justified in refusing to grant an interview to 
Sir Henry Cotton. It believes that if the Congress leaders had sent a 
deputation of leading natives to wait upon Lord Ourzon not in his personal 
capacity, but as Viceroy of India, His Excellency would have felt inclined 
to grant them an interview. | 


9, “His Excellency the Governor’s reply to the Hyderabad Municipality’s 
prayer for the grant of special facilities to expand the: 

” lore Lamington at town and relieve congestion tee Nae “sep eongms exceed- 
yderabad. : ingly disappointing. His Excellency has not, it seems, 
pg Journal (*)) the least idea of the extent to which the evil of over- 
crowding exists at Hyderabad........ The Municipality 

asked for. the Cantonment site and the new jail site. His Excellency replied 
that the removal of the troops would involve an expenditure of twenty lakhs of 
rupees, and. that the price of the jail site would be five lakhs which would be 
beyond the means of the Municipality |......... Why, if the Municipality were 
to sell the jail site, can they not realise more than five lakhs ?.......... Then, 
the vast Cantonment site would, if sold, more than cover the cost of shifting the 
troops to the Ganja plateau. We heard of some Sind merchants who were pre- 
pared to pay down seventeen lakhs at once if they got all the land. The Govern- 
ment should reconsider this question seriously and deal with it.in a broad states- 


man-like way and not inalight fashion. Wnfortunately they do not seem to have 


* 
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much respect for our Municipality, so perhaps an agitation carried on by leading 
townspeople will bear better fruit than Municipal representations. So let us 
be up and doing and let us strike while the iron is hot. But while the Gover- 
nor’s reply as a whole was unsatisfactory, he made one suggestion which not 
only the Hyderabad but even the Karachi Municipality and in fact every 
other Municipality of an important place might ponder over. You may have 
plenty of land—as at Kardchi—but that is not enough. You must have 
building bye-laws and these again must not remain a dead letter, but be honestly 
and vigorously enforced.,.,.......The Governor’s suggestion on this point 
deserves to be taken up and acted upon with a will.”’ 


10. “ From the reply of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay to the 
address presented by the Sind Muhammadan Associa- 
_ His Excellency the Gover- tion the Muhammadans should at least feel the satisfac- 
cet ec = y Te bs Sind tion that they placed their case before their ruler, and 
‘“l-Hag (50), 24th Dec, though in regard to some points their case has 
Eng. cols, not been sufficiently represented, the reply is full of 
| sympathy and encouragement....... With regard to 
prosecutions for the waste of water, it is our opinion that the meaning of the 
Association was not made quite clear to His Excellency....... We are sure that 
if the facts had been made more clear His Excellency’s reply would have been 
sympathetic. The allusion made by His Excellency to the Muhammadan 
voters in Municipal limits shows that it has not been explained to His Excel- 
lency how extremely meagre is the number of Muhammadan voters on the list, 
and so long as the qualifications are not revised Muhammadan representation 
on Municipal Boards by election will always be mé/ in spite of the large 
proportion of the Muhammadan population. A glance at the list of voters 
would show this clearly. The proposed amendment of the Relief Act will 
no doubt be most welcome to the agriculturists in Sind. They will also 
be much gratified to learn from His Excellency’s reply that there is a prospect, 
in some cases at least, of a settlement of more than ten years’ duration bein 
introduced in Sind. We earnestly hope that this concession will be made by 
Government at the earliest opportunity. On the subject of education the reply 
is unfortunately evasive, and in some respects based possibly on the infor- 
mation of the local Educational Department which we are compelled to state 
has not evinced half the sympathy which is due from them........... His 
Excellency’s very sympathetic allusion to the scheme of boarding-houses and 
to the destre of the Zamindars to raise funds would be received, we are sure, with 
much satisfaction, With regard to Government service, we have only to remark 
for the present that His Excellency has taken this question under consideration 
from the same point of view as in other Provinces—that itis solely a question 
between two sections of the population, z.e., Hindus and Muhammadans, 
Unfortunately His Excellency has missed the principal point that on one side 
the question applies, 7m Simd,.to the agricultural community alone, and that it is 
politically wrong to place the entire agricultural community at the mercy of 
the unsympathetic minority. In the matter of Examination Committees we 
beg also to point out that the matter required to be cleared a gooddeal. His 
Excellency remarked that the field for selecting Examiners is limited, and 
that he is not aware of the composition of the Examination Committees, 
We think the Association alluded to the Examination Committees for the 
Public Service Test and the Training College Entrance Test. The latter 
consists of three members, all of whom are Hindus. There are five centres 
for the Public Service Test, and in each centre there is a committee of six 
members. In two of these five committees there are only two Muhammadan 
members, while in other four centres there is not a single Muhammadan 
Examiner. ‘These are facts which should speak for themselves.’’ 


11. “It is very much to be regretted that during His Excellency 

neiket eueil. I the Governor’s auspicious visit to this city a marked 

acth Dec. ven ’ and invidious racial distinction should have been 

observed at all the ceremonies and functions that took 

place. At the station all the Europeans were allowed to g on the platform, 

while all the natives were kept out. At the Darbar, the Navalrai Hiranand 
con 1898—4 
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‘example. which marred the arrangements at the Darbar was 
the inferior: position allotted to the members of the Municipal Corporation 
2 and the Local Board, At the Darbar the Municipal Councillors were given 

ce back seats and to read their address they had tocome through the assembly 
fo and stand in front, and when the Governor began his reply they had to go 

me back to their seats again to hear tiie reply! Whatever opinion Mr. Mules 
may personally have of the administration of Hyderabad Municipal affairs, 
he had no right to cast on the Corporation as a body what could only be 
characterised as aslur. We should have very much liked if two or three of 
the more self-respecting and independent Councillors had left the Hall quietly 
in protest against the insult, That would have produced a wholesome effect.” 


Another thing 


12. “As anticipated by us last week, the twentieth session of the 

“Proonedings of the last Indian National Congress proved, as far as the 

session of the Indian National Spectacular effect and the passing of resolutions 

Congress. were concerned, a great success.......... But there 

Rést Goftér (29), ist Jan was, unfortunately, a rift in the lute caused by 

APE: Oot. that irrepressible and incorrigible Babu Surendranath 

Banner}ji, who is never sohappy as when he has his envenomed fling at the 

British Government. He said ‘the Russians in the matter of trusting their 

Asiatic subjects were distinctly more liberal than the British Government,’ 

and if he is really so much enamoured of the Russians, India will surely 

bless the day when he leaves her shores for Russia and establishes the 

Bengalee in the heart of that country.......... We ask the Congress 

leaders if, after the most intemperate and unnecessarily disagreeable and 

| discordant speech of the Bengali Babu, who is acknowledged to be inthe fore- 
front of their ranks, any Indian with a scintilla of loyalty and gratitude in him 

for the British Government would care to join the movement? It is men 

of the stamp and temper of Babu Surendranath who have given the Congress 

a bad name, The Congress, though a great success, was but one man’s show, 

and that one man was Sir P. M, Mebta........... His speech was all that could 

be desired. However much we may differ from some of his views, it cannot be 

denied that a more moderate, a more learned and a more stirring speech was 

i never delivered at the Congress sittings........... Sir Pherozeshah talked 
ae , magniloquently of ‘our Petition of Lights, our Grand Remonstrance’ and 
Bu | added that ‘such an appeal and such a prayer can be most effectually offered 
ie at a great gathering like this by the wnanimous voice (the ttalécs are ours) of 
vag delegates assembling from all parts of the country.’ This would lead outsiders 
i to imagine that the proposals and projects of the Congress are unanimously 
ay agreed to by the country. But it is needless to say that such a statement 
BLT) is opposed to facts. There are millions of Muhammadans and thousands 
bt. of Parsis who have openly and unhesitatingiy avowed that it is not to their 
interest to acknowledge the Congress creed. The ‘chosen’ delegates may be 
unanimous, but the country is not.: The line of demarcation is very long and 

much too wide to allow the one to be mixed up with the other. It will not 

be years but ages before the Congress represents the united voice of India,......... 

Sir Pherozeshah proceeded to observe: ‘ The possession of India would be a bless- 

; ing to England if administered in the spirit of righteousness ; a curse, if in the 
seductive spirit of worldliness.’ Quite true. But does Sir Pherozeshah mean to 

say that the spirit of righteousness on the part of the British Government consists 

in handing over the administration of the Indian Empire to the Indians, save 
half-a-dozen Europeans, who are to occupy the position of heads of the Presidencies. 

and the provinces like so many puppets found in some of the Native States ?...... 

i Let Sir Pherozeshah answer the question, whether it would be, in the present 
es state of the country, a righteous act on the part of the British to hand over the 

) reins of the government to the children of the soil, who mismanaged the coun- 
try’s affairs for centuries, and whose sole occupation in the past was nothing but 
warfare and a wilful destruction of men aud property all over this vast continent ? 
seeseeeee. Lhe British have poured both their money and blood in this country, 
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which by the law of nature and of the civilized world is now their own ; and would 
it be fair, we ask, for the Indians to require them to vacate the land in which 
their vested interests are as large and extensive as those of the Indians 
were in days gone by? But the argument trotted out on such occasions 
is that the British have on different occasions given solemn pledges by 
means of Charters and Proclamations to do one thing or another, which they. 
are as honourable men bound to carry out to the letter.. We have often 
pointed out in these columns that these Charters and Proclamations are not held 
by political parties to be worth the paper or parchment upon which they are 
written. These documents, they say, were brought into existence on special 
occasions and under special circumstances, and by men who have. long since 
been gathered to their fathers. Both ancient and modern history has taught us 
that the pledges and promises given in these Charters and Proclamations are 
more observed in the breach than in the observance. We must not be 
understood to say that we approve that pledges and promises made to the ear 
should be broken to the hope, But this is done all over the civilized world, and 
will continue to be done until the millennium is reached, or until the nature of 
men is changed into that of angels—in other words, until the end of time. These 
Charters and Proclamations again lose all their force and effect when they are 
trotted out on any and every occasion, as if they were so many I. O. U.’s 
to be sued for and recovered in a court of law.......... We do not 
advise our countrymen to sit with folded hands and refrain from carry- 
ing on agitation for their political rights, but what we mean to say, and 
what has been repeatedly impressed upon their minds, is that they should 
first endeavour to accomplish social, domestic and economic reforms . before 
they touch high politics. While our domestic and social reforms are progressing 
at a snail’s pace, our politica! reform is sought to be introduced with the 
speed of a raceehorse. If the one reform is not preceded by the other, 
let them at least run in parallel lines) Men who can scarcely govern 
their own households, or a caste of a few hundred, ora community, pose as 
representatives of the people of the great Indian Empire, and demand rights 
and privileges for which they are not ripe......... . We may declare once 
for all that we yield to none in patriotism and undying love for the country 
of our adoption, where our co-religionists have lived for centuries. It is because 
we feel for our country and our countrymen that we have been fighting all 
these years. to the best of our power and ability to live in peace and harmony 
with the governing classes, and not to exasperate them into passing measures 
which put us back by at least a decade, if not half a century. It cannot be 
denied that it was because of the indiscreet and violent effusions and speeches 
of men like Babu Surendranath Bannerjee that poor India has been saddled 
with the Official Secrets and the Universities Acts. The Congress leaders, 
like the woman who while she was in search of her missing son lost her husband, 
went to Government for the redress of their grievances, but as fate would have 
it, instead of having any of those grievances redressed, they got two more of a 
severe type added to their long list. And who is to blame for it? Certainly not 
the Government. Sir Pherozeshah, in blessing the Congress mission, observed. 
that ‘our labours have not been in vain, but that statement cannot be sustained 
in face of the contradictions made by almost all the Congress newspapers, 
which distinctly gave the public to understand that ‘the labours of the Congress 
for the last nineteen years had been in vain.’ Against the solitary statement 
made by Sir Pherozeshah, the statements made by the Z’ribune of Lahore, the 
Indian Mirror and the Amrita Bazaar Patrika of Calcutta, the Hindu and 
the Standard of Madras, the Mahrdtta of Poona, and a number of other Indian 
newspapers, which are the principal organs of the Congress party, should be 
considered to enable the public to form their own opinion in the*matter.......... 
Sir Pherozeshah endeavoured to give ‘arecord of the achievements of the 
Congress,’ but as has been pointed out in these columns times without 
number, the Congress could uot claim any of these ‘achievements’ for itself. 
‘Lhe enlargement and expansior: of the Legislative Councils was thought of and 
minuted upon by Government long before the Congress came into existence, 
and the Indian Expenditure Commission had as much to do with the Congress 
as the man inthe moon. The demand for simultaneous examinations for the 
Indial Civil Service, for which the Congress claims some credit, proved utterly 
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ve : ‘brought before Parliament.;., iis 
> ‘Cong ) ‘inated, and its leaders will now go to sleep 
‘their’ ‘antil'‘the Cliristmas of 1905, when the same drama will 

lly be fe-etiacted without covering evett an inch of ground in the direction 
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al, which, dfter twenty years’ duration, is as far away as it was 
y when thd Congress first took its birth in this ¢ity.” [In its 


vernactlar columns, on the other hand, the Rédst Goftdr praises the tact 
ae moderation pervading the resolutions passed by the Congress as well as 


peeches made from the Congress platform in support of the same. It 
irds this feature as a salutary and welcome change in the methods of the 
Con - anid - predicts that the Congress would add considerably to its 
ularity and usefulness if it preserves in fature the sobriety and moderation 
which characterised its proceedings during the last session. It further exhorts 
the Congress leaders not to be content with merely passing resolutions, but 
to carry on 8 sustained agitation for securing the demands embodied therein. | 


13, “ Barring the Bashibazouks of the agian press, who have for months 
Tan t been impotently waging war @ outrance under 

tin ee on the Golan standard of reaction and repression, 
“inte with the fierce fanaticism of the barbarous Ghazi and 
the fantastic gyrations of thestill more barbarous Dervish, against the irresisti- 
ble forces of liberty and progress, of righteousness and justice, it may be said 
with truth that at no time in the annals of the country its people, enlightened 
and semi-enlightened, seem to have been more earnestly engaged than at 
present in the serious task of pointing out to the rulers of the land 
the imperative need ot reform in the present obsolete and out-of-date 
system of Government and the still more imperative need of amply satis- 
fying their legitimate ambitions and aspirations, Long as they have been 
knocking at the door of the State for these reforms, their efforts in this 
direction have unquestionably been guickened by those very circumstances 
which the conduct and actions of Government have called forth, The very policy 
of retrogression, which has been discernible in the country for some months 
past, has given sucha force to the growing tide of constitutional agitation 
that it would be as impossible for our rulers to arrest it as it was for 
Canute to hold the waters back at his command. To us it is indeed a matter 
of profound regret that while the exalted authorities in place and power vocifer- 
ously lay claim tothe possession of omniscience, unknown in any other part 
of the civilised world, and an infallibility still undreamt of by the occupant of 
St. Peter’s Chair atthe Vatican, they should yet fail to read the signs of the 
times andthe prognosticaiions writ large in the boldest of letters on the 
wall of near Futurity P....eeee But however they may, in the plenitude of 
their power, endeavour to ignore the force of the surging tide of popular senti- 
ment, popular wishes and popular requirements, they must submit to the 
inevitable which shall overwhelm them in spite of themselves.,........... 
Not even the most hostile critic of British Indian administration will have the 
temerity to deny that the India of Queen Victoria and Edward VII is really 
the noble handiwork of British civilisation and British statesmanship. The 
Indians of the day, who annually meet in the Congress to discuss important 
political and economical problems, are the products of that civilisation and that 
statesmanship. They are the advocates of freedom and liberty and the types of 
advancing democracy, But they are no statesmen, no true rulers of men who 
deliberately endeavour to ignore these products, cast them aside, and in the 
bargain entertain towards them a spirit of distrust, which is as unfounded as it is 
uD rous.......... It is to be devoutly hoped that the rulers of British India 
will still awake betimes, and reading the signs of the times, bestir themselves 
not only to repair the edifice of the administration which is antique and 
obsolete, aye, most unsound in many parts, but broaden the foundations and 
give them that additional strength which is absolutely demanded by the - 
altered circumstances of the people. There is a universal cry for reform 
throughout the land. It has been loudly asserted for years past from many a 
platform that while the outward form of liberty has been given to the people, its 
) iy has been checked in divers devious ways......... The people have, no doubt, 
he ‘image and superacription, but not the sacred fire that warms the image into 
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life.’ The show and appliances of freedom are there, charters and privileges exist ; 
but all these are useless in reality, This isthereal political condition of India 
against which the people are now decrying.......... Lord Ripon did not confer, as 
has been often asserted most ignorantly, boons or impossible charters. What he 
actually did was to sympathise heartily and genuinely with ‘ the real and progres- 
sive spirit of true liberalism’ and ‘ not with the narrow prejudice of conser- 
vative fear and mistrust of all progress and liberty,’ But it is that very spirit 
of progressive sympathy which Lord Curzon has sedulously endeavoured to 
destroy, though we are convinced that the endeavour must in the end 
prove futile. Narrow prejudice and Tory instinct may be considered as syno- 
nymous with the protective principle which arrests progress, breeds mischief 
and destroys all healthy rivalry. This protective principle is synonymous with 
what is called a paternal government in which the supreme power is monopo- 
lised by a bureaucracy. The same principle vociferously proclaims that 
everything should be by that paternal government, and nothing by the 
peopie. And it is because this principle was in natural course growing 
inactive and effete, that they have tried to energise it artificially and 
in a most high-handed manner. Hence the prevailing cry in all parts of 
the Empire for a return to the older spirit of liberalism which was so conducive 
to the moral and material welfare of the Indians. Sir Pherozeshah has, in the 
opinion of every right-minded person, be hea Congressman or an anti-Congressite, 
rendered the greatest service to the country by focusing the prevailing cry in 
his admirable address to his brother-delegates from the Congress platform 
on Monday lIast....... Who will deny the force of his declaration, after pointing 
out the fallacies and platitudes of the Viceregal speech on last budget day, 
that ‘a wise and prudent statesman would so encourage us in performing this 
task by kindly sympathy and advice as to compel us, so to say, to perform it with 
anxious care and moderation’? ‘This is all that the people want.......... But 
what is the response from Government ? Itis want of sympathy, a contemptuous 
sneer at our aspirations and ambitions, and above all a distrust as unfounded as 
it isunjust! It is owing to this attitude of the governing caste at the seat of 
authority that Sir Pherozeshah was constrained to say openly, with all the 
candour he was capable of, that he considers it ‘a grave political blunder to 
engender bitterness and excess by treating the Congress with bitterness and 
resentment.’ It is to be hoped that Sir Pherozeshah’s words will exercise a 
chastening influence upon our rulers, and lead the Viceroy and his country- 
men to resolutely set aside the reactionary policy of the past three years 
and substitute forit one of genuine progress and liberty, of trust, of sympathy 
and equal justice which during the last hundred years have contributed so largely 
towards the raising of the Indian community in the scale of civilised nations and 
shedding glory on the great British empire. As to the address of the President of 
the Congress, it is an exceedingly able document, prepared with great ability, sound 
judgment and experience, and considerable self-restraint. It isa model in the art 
of compression and as such should be followed by the future occupants of 
the Presidential chair. Sir Henry Cotton offers the Government a policy of 
reconstruction—how the edifice of administration may be repaired, strength- 
ened and placed on a broader and more extensive foundation which shall in 
the fulness of time benefit both the rulers and the ruled, bring them into 
closer harmony, and cement in a greater degree that attachment to British rule 
without which any Government in the long run must fall to pieces......... ‘ 
Sir Henry fully understands the present’ situation of India. It is one of transi- 
tion from darkness into light. We must move cautiously, but still movs 
onward, He recognises the difficulties of Government, but they are not 
insuperable.......... The authors of the reactionary policy are so far doomed 
to meet with nothing but failure, if not dishonour, by its prosecution... ...... 
It is not reserved for human agency to set back the dial oftime. The 
result of reaction is always to galvanise into fresh life. This galvanisation 
was seen at its highest during the three days of the Congress session. The 
process will go on and receive fresh stimulus from year to year, till it has 
at last destroyed the forces of reaction. But what should be the recon- 
structive policy? In what direction should the reform proceed, and what 
may be the principal plank of reform? Sir Henry Cotton replies that the 
regeneration of the Indian people lies in autonomy.,.,...... It is on the 
con 1898—5 


asis of autonomy ‘that the reform a British Indian Administration should 
roceed, i eforen is to come at all. That it will come we have not the least 
‘bt, albe t ‘the 33 may be slow. In order, however, to accelerate 
the Congress in future years have to put forth even greater exer- 
ns than. it has done in the past, The temporary despondency which has 
overtaken some of its members by reason of the present attitude of the Gov- 
ernment must necessarily pass away. Reaction must be overwhelmed by the 
natural law of progress. And when once again the tide of progress sets in, 
as it inevitably must, the Congress should work heart and soul to attain 
its ultimate goal.” 


14, “Christmas would rig ea f be nothing ap an idle holiday to the 
eople of India. But, thanks to the Indian National 
Mahrétia (10), 1st Jan. Facoreis the Christmas week has, since 1886, become 
for our countrymen a period of earnest business, wholesome pleasure and wel- 
come travel. Wherever the Congress meets there you always find the pick of the 
nation gathered together to support the fabric of nationality amongst the Indian 
people, and devoting their minds to a consideration of some of the most important 
questions affecting the condition of the country. The example of our great 
politica assembly, we mean the undisputed advantages that are derived 
it, has been copied by the advocates of social, religious, educational 
and industrial reform, and under the egis of the Congress we have now 
a very attractive undergrowth of useful gatherings and conferences, all 
calculated to better the condition of our people. The two most impor- 
tant of these are the Social Conference and the Industrial Exhibition. 
seeseseee But the principal member of this large and growing family is 
and, of course, must always be the National Congress. As Sir P. M. Mehta 
pointed out towards the close of his address as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of this year’s Congress, our hearts are large and our minds are 
broad, and what we have done is that we have incontinently adopted all these 
children. But our affections remain unchanged from our eldest born, and we 
must refuse to deprive him of the privileges “and rights of primogeniture, We 
may as well take this opportunity to go into the matter a little further, for 
we regard it as a good sign that a leader like Sir P. M. Mehta should have 
made ‘what is practically an authoritative pronouncement on the question of the 
supposed conflict of claims between the political movement of the Congress 
on the one hand, and the several Conferences and Exhibitions on the 
other. Strangely enough a question was raised last year even by some 
Congressmen in Bengal and elsewhere as to whether political agitation was or 
was not a right method of our action, and this seemed to give colour to the 
apparently disinterested advice which officials have always taken upon them- 
selves to give to the Indian people—the advice, namely, that the Indian people 
had better leave political agitation alone and seek their salvation in industrial 
and other activities. But we are glad to say that the heresy was soon put down 
by some of the highest exponents of public opinion, and we are sure that none 
would think it worth his while now to raise the question again after the 
effective and satisfactory reply given by Sir P. M. Mehta at Bombay. 
woeeeeee As regards the Congress session, excepting perhaps the Congress 
of 1889 which met at Bombay, there was no session of that national 
assembly whic was so numerously attended by visitors and delegates and 
peeves so attractive as the one held in Bombay during the last week, ....., 
he choice of the President was a very fortunate one, and he and Sir William 
Wedderburn made a combination of two factors of popularity which was 
simply irresistible. No doubt the advent of such men as Sir William and 
Sir Henry on the Congress platform was bound to give offence to the Anglo- 
Indians ‘in this country. In fact the Zimes of India surpassed itself on 
the present occasion in the uncharitable work of attributing mean and selfish 
motives to, and showering words of abuse upon, them.” 


15. Last week was an extremely busy week for Bombay, and in our last 
Kosort (128). Sea] issue we gave @ brief account of the various public 
mers G48), Sed Jax. functions held in that City, such Conferences and other 
gpmerings of sorts. Among all the public mestiage, whether of a social or poli- 
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tical nature, the first place must, no doubt, be assigned to the National Congress. 
The Exhibition may be picturesque beyond measure, or the Social Conference 
may have received a special adventitious importance this year on account of the 
presence of the Gaekwar on its platform, but the National Congress eclipses both 
- jn point of urgency and importance. The presence of Sir Henry Cotton and 
Sir W. Wedderburn on the Congress platform lent special attraction to the 
gathering and made the proceedings more enthusiastic than usual. Let us 
now turn from the externals of the Congress session to the actual work done by 
it. Sir Henry laid special stress in his inaugural address upon the reform 
of the country’s administration and the means to bring it about. A retired 
Anglo-Indian administrator of Sir Henry’s status having identified himself with 
the Congress movement this year, the ire of the “ leading paper in Asia”’ is 
naturally aroused and our contemporary smells danger to British rule if other 
Civilians follow Sir Henry’sexample. Nay, it is even argued that itis an unseemly 
and ungrateful act on the part of retired Civil Servants of the Crown to 
associate themselves with such movements as the Congress, Our contemporary 
also thinks that Government should take steps to prevent the contagion of Sir 
Henry Cotton and Sir W. Wedderburn, whom it looks upon as insane persons, 
from spreading to other servants of the Crown, whose duty, in the opinion of our 
contemporary, consists in governing the people with a firm hand, and not inciting 
them to agitate for a larger share in the administration, It is but natural that 
Civilians and their avowed organs like the 'imes of Indio should iook askance 
at any proposal, which tends to curtail the sphere of Anglo-Indian aspi- 
rations, and fall foul of men like Sir Henry Cotton, who are, in their 
Opinion, traitors to their own cause. If the last Congress has any special 
importance, it lies in the sympathy it has enlisted from eminent retired Anglo- 
Indians like Sir Henry Cotton and Sir W. Wedderburn. There is no 
doubt whatever that such sympathy will be of great help in achieving the 
goal the Congress has placed before itself. ‘The other noteworthy feature 
about the last Congress is the picture drawn by Sir Henry in his presi- 
dential address of the aims and policy underlying the Congress movement. 
He contrasts the present state of the people of Japan with that of the Indians, 
and asks why Western education should have engendered a strong feeling of 
nationality in Japan and not produced a similar result in India. In his opinion, 
the principal work lying before the Congress is to weld together the scattered 
communities in India intoa united Indian nation, and we hope this point wiil be 
steadily kept in view by all Congressmen. LHepresentation of specific grievances is 
no doubt one of the duties of the Congress, but the paramount importance of build- 
ing up asentiment of nationality among the Indians should not at the same time 
be lost sight of. We are glad to see that Sir Henry is at one with us in thinking 
that India’s grievances can never be redressed in this country, but that the 
agitation for obtaining such redress must be carried on in England, as the British 
people are after all the final arbiters of the destinies of the people of this country. 
The work that lies before the Congress in this country is that of furnishing the 
sinews of war for conducting our political campaign in England. The resolu- 
tion passed by the last Congress about sending Indian delegates to England 
is thus of special importance. No selection of the delegates has yet been made, 
but it is probable that eminent Congressmen like Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee 
and Sir P. M, Mehta will for a short time go to England to inaugurate the cam- 
paign, and that it will ultimately lead to the establishment of a permanent Indian 
Political Mission in England. In short, the resolution passed by this year’s 
Congress about deputing Indian representatives to England for carrying on an 
agitation there for the reform of the Indian administration is fraught with vast 
potentialities for good to this country. Let us, therefore, watch the growth 
of the new seed sown at the last session of the Congress. 


16. ‘The discussions that took place at the meetings of the Subjects Com- 

| mittee and outside showed that some of our country- 
Gujarétt (20), lst Jan, men have not yet caught the true spirit of the 
Eng. cols, Congress movement and are largely deticient in 
political foresight. We wish to speak with great 

respect about our friends from the Punjib. But we cannot help pointing 
out that their views and conduct are yet not a little parochial and strongly 
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> a with j : Toéal 0 fal colouring ip, They have yet to grasp adequately that 
wider better informed world outside their province. me 


of our friends in we understand, were at one time in favour of 


the British Oongress Committee and the Congress organ itself. 
y better counsels prevailed with them before they started for 


Bengal aga 


contributions without committing a single default. No other presidency or 
province can perhaps say the same thing with regard to itself. In Bombay 
we are for agitation both in England and India, but more especially in England 
from time to time, if that be feasible. As pointed out by Sir Henry Cotton in 
his address, the Parliament of Great Britain and the people of England are 
the final arbiters of India’s destinioes,.....,... ‘They are blind, and worse 
than blind,’ he observed, ‘ who ignore or depreciate the importance of the work 
that devolves on your English associates and on the delegates whom you 
may send from India to educate and build up the growth of English public 
Opinion in regard to India,” 


17,. “A journalist’? writes as follows in the Jdm-e-Jamshed in the 
| pee ba in the Suurec of the fifth article of his series on the Con- 
| method and crnstitution of StS’ movement :— During the last few years the 
the Indian National Con- Shortcomings of the Congress have been so merci- 
lessly exposed by its supporters that, in asking for a 

f Jém-e-Jamshed (24), 30th yadical change in its constitution, in its methods of 
* a ee work, and to some extent in its personnel, one 
cannot be said to be calling for more than what is recognized to be a 
most urgent and pressing need, The first thing that must needs 
be done is to put the Congress on a really national footing. To collect 
from a vast continent of three hundred millions a few hundred, or even 
a few thousand men, in a given centre during a holiday season cannot be 
a very difficult task after all, and the difference tn the shape of their turbans 
and the fashion of their garments cannot suffice to invest the assembly with a 
national character.......... John Bright once pointed out that ‘the nation 
in every country dwells in the cottage.’ Now, how far does this nation— 
the nation living in the cottage—know the Congress? How far has it accredited 
‘that body to speak on its behalf? How far doesit rely upon its championship ? 
seseeeeee Lo say that the educated minority, and that too, as experience has 
shown, more or less of only one community, is representative of the nation at large 
with credentials to echo the thoughts, sentiments, wishes and aspirations of 
the whole people, is something intolerable, Clearly, if the Congress is bent upon 
posing as ‘ National,’ it must make itself national. It must try to reach the 
masses by doing substantial work for them; by spending itself in their 
‘ service ; by promoting their social, moral and material welfare by whole-hearted 
i and earnest efforts and self-sacrifice. By adopting reasonable and just methods 
_ | it must also conciliate the classes and communities which now stand aloof 
a and are indifferent towards the movement. Then alone will the Congress 
become a national convention of the people and command respect and 
influence. In short, the Congress, in order to be national, must be broad 

based upon the people’s will. Then there is the dire necessity of looking into 

the question of its constitution. It is now twenty years since the movement 

was launched into existence, but it has still no constitution to speak of. 

Year after year the question has. been shelved And the result is that there are 

sent to it men whom the country does not know......... The Congress as well 

as its constituencies must now awake toa consciousness of the fact that 

the strength, importance and influence of the movement do not depend so 

much upon the number of delegates sent to it as upon their character and 
capacity ; that it should be composed of men of real culture, position and 
patriotism, and not of every Dick, Tom and Harry, who can afford to undertake 

| a holiday journey to a given place, pay his fee of admission into the. Congress 
” mandap, and talk platitudes for an hour or two.......... The game of men 
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calling themselves staunch, Congresswallas on the one hand, and: shirking on: tho: 
other to. spend. Rs. 6: per year on India and. to. pay, their mite of subscription. 


to the Congress. fund, has been long since played out and;had better: cease. 
It is a, scandal which has: damned, the Congréss. cause more seriously: than 
anything else. No cause can thrive merely on lip-devotion, and least of all 
acause like that, of the Congress......,... Above allthe methods of: Congress 
work must be:radically changed. A constant, unceasing work must go on all 
the year round in every: province and town, in fact in every village and hamlet 
in the interest of the people and the elevation of the country. And this work 
should: be something different from inciting the people against the Government. 
The Congress must first of all endeavour to help the people to raise themselves, 
and then try to seek official co-operation in the same direction. In regard. to 
their education, their social, moral and material welfare, there is much that the 
Congress could do for the people if it wanted, and it is time now that it 
began doing something tangible in these directions. If it wants to galvanize 
the Government into action for the people’s. good, the best way is to begin 
working itself for that end, A few earnest, quiet men, working day after day 
for their country in their own districts, should succeed in achieving much more 
than periodical ¢amashas, where a score of speakers strut along the stage and 
declaim against the rulers of the land........ . it is the fashion nowadays 
among a certain school of Congress politicians to scoff at moderation, to 
deride everything and everybody counselling the adoption of reasonable 
methods. The man who abuses Government the loudest; who denounces 
the rulers of the country as leeches, plunderers and adventurers ; who talks 
most glibly of the British having reduced the people of India to suffer- 
ing, misery, slavery and starvation is the best patriot amongst us. The 
publicist who would ask for some moderation and some sense of justice in the 
criticism of Government and its officials, who would not be blinded to the real 
situation of the country and would not be driven to violence in the demand 
for political rights, is branded as a parasite, Every one must see eye to eye 
with the more violent of the Congresswallas on every item of the Congress 
propaganda, every one must applaud the language of abuse and vituperation 
used by the Congress organs, or must suffer the penalty of being put down as 
an enemy of the people, a seeker after official smiles and favours, a sneak and 
a coward who has no patriotism, no manhood or courage in him to face great 
problems affecting the country. What wonder, then, that the Congress has been 
either abandoned or shirked by the more moderate school of politicians, who 
believe in conciliation with their rulers as. the shorter way to national pro- 
sperity and emancipation than conflict with them ?......... Thus the Con- 
gress must mend its ways all round. In the first place, it must try to 
be really national; secondly, it must be composed of a more respectable 
element than at present ; thirdly, those who stand on its platform must under- 
take to do more serious work and undergo more sacrifices; fourthly, it must 
learn to be moderate in its language and fair in its attitude towards 
the rulers. If it cannot do this, if it cannot be a real source of strength 
to the country and a medium of good understanding between the rulers and 
the ruled—in short, if it cannot fulfil the many obligations it undertook both 
towards the people and the Government when it came into existence twenty 
years ago—not only the wiser but the honester course would be to end it.” 
[In the course of the concluding article of the series, the writer makes the 
following remarks :—* The right of the natives of India, in fulness of time, to 
self-government and free institutions can never be denied.......... | No sensible 
politician, however, can fail to see that the fulfilment of the pledges given to the 
people in this direction by Government must depend upon the abilities and the 
virtues of the people themselves; that it could be only very gradually accom- 
plished ; that a sudden concession, in full measure, of the rights and privileges 
of self-government would be only an act of cruel kindness to the people....... ... 
Our fear is that, by receiving what they are not able to digest, the people of 
India might'retard their own progress and advancement and only delay the 
day of their entrance into the Promised Land. ‘ Deserve before desire’ is a 
maxim which could by no means be pronounced to be narrow-minded or 
unpatriotic in its application to politics—especially Indian politics,......... 
India, in short, must seek reform on existing lines alone........... And even 
for expansion on these lines she must, first of all, prove herself to be fit, Solid 
sociai reform must: at least accompany, if not precede, the demand for more 
con 1898-—6 
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/  __ ‘Fights and “privileges could be enlarged........... The first and most powerful 

_ ‘a¥gument’ in fayour of a cautious and slow advance in the direction of 
increased political: rights is the unsatisfactory results of the introduction of 
local self-government in India. It is more than twenty years now since Lord 
Ripon conferred upon the country this most precious boon with a view to prepare 

a8 the people for the task of self-government, Who would be so bold as to say that 
ee. this great experiment has proved to be an unqualified success, that the results 
haa attained have been’ commensurate with the expectations entertained by that 
high-minded and generous Viceroy ?...,......... If the Congress were wise it 
would cease pestering the British. nation and the British Parliament with im- 
possible demands for representative institutions and self-government and con- 
centrate its efforts on awakening them to their sense of duty in regard to 
India........... I6 is to the House of Commons and the British nation at large 
that India’s appeals will have to be ultimately carried, and India will, on the 
whole, reap much benefit if she could persuade them to be more vigilant 
in the exercise of their control over the Indian Government. Both the 
political parties should be approached with this- appeal—not any parti- 
cular one. India cannot afford to put faith in any one school of politicians : 
she cannot afford to make an enemy of any one who is in a position 
to help her. ‘lo conclude, it is for the leaders of the Indian National 
Congress to decide which way they will goin the future. It is for them to 
decide whether they will adopt the course which is dictated as much by wisdom, 
by prudence, by common-sense as by duty, loyalty and patriotism, and win 
thereby for their country the rich rewards which always await patient, earnest, 
honest, devoted toil in the public interests, or whether they will follow the path 
i which winds through the desert and terminates in the desert. It is for them to 
| choose whether the Congress shall fulfil its high mission and be a blessing 
i, to the land; or whether it sha!l be the organ of a party amid the curses and 
jeers of most of those who helped to bring it into being. | 
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18. ‘* We really do not know what has come over our friend the Jdme? 
Why does it seem determined to make itself so 
ridiculous over its hatred of the Congress? We can 
understand criticism, however adverse, but stated 
with some amount of ability and political knowledge. As it is, all Bombay 
has been .set a-laughing over the puerile and absolutely childish arguments 
which have, filled its columns for three days during the last week in its 
attempts to run down the Congress, Some stray reporter’s squabbles seem 
to be the staple of these wonderful lucubrations.......... It is sad to think 
that puerile as the articles are, the -writer did not at least try to conceal 
the. malice and venom with which he seems to have set at work. The 
Jdme gravely assured its.readers that the Congress assemblage on the first 
day mustered five thousand people. Anybody who was present could at 
once raake out that this was a glaring mis-statement, which could only have 
been contrived for the sake of misleading the public. Eventhe Times of India 
put down the figure at ten thousand. The Bombay Gazette, which has been 
scrupulously fair in this respect, put it down at twelve thousand. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Muncberji C. Murzban, who at least ought to under- 
stand these things, has calculated that on the first day there were 13,000 people in 
the pavilion. Such tricks of underestimation only recoil against their authors. 
They only prove even to those ready to depreciate the Congress that the Jdme’s 
criticisms are not inspired by that fairness which ought to characterise the 
blindest critic in regard to matters of public importance.” 


Katser-i-Hind (25), Ist 
Jan., Eng. cols, 


19. ‘We understand that the Bombay Government intimated to some 

ie Taatae CQ , Of their officers that they were not at liberty to attend 
a5 somes A oo heel the Congress, As we have not seen. the demi-official 
ment officers at the last circular which, it is rumoured, was sent out in the 


a are ae mofussil, nor the replies to letters addressed to Govy- 
vere Pago ep “ernment on the subject by individual officers, our 


eit} statements and observations are, of course, open to 
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correction, But’ if is positively certain that at least two well-known officials 
in Bombay resolved not to attend the last Congress session after knowing what 
the views of the local authorities were. This news reached mofussil stations, 
and besides it is widely rumoured that a circular was sent by the Bombay 
Government which virtually implied that officials were not at liberty to attend 
the Congress.. The public would, indeed, be glad to learn in an authoritative 
manner that this rumour is not well-founded, and that the local Government did 
not prevent, directly or otherwise, any officer or officers from attending the 
Congress as visitors. Mr. Hume had raised this very question in specific terms 
during Lord Lansdowne’s regime, as certain administrations had prohibited 
their officers from attending the Congress even as visitors. Lord Lansdowne’s 
Government issued a resolution on the subject for the guidance of local 
administrations, stating clearly that it was not open to officers of Government’ 
to take part in political movements, but that they were not prevented 
from attending political meetings, In consequence, officials have always 
attended the Congress sessions from year to year. For the second time a similar 
question was raised in the Madras Presidency, and there, too, it was disposed of 
in the way Lord Lansdowne’s Government had done in response to Mr. Hume’s 
representation on the subject. If there is any truth in the report that was being 
talked about before and during the sittings of the Congress, we must say that 
the local Government have committed a mistake in the action they are 
reported to have taken. There is nothing secret about the Congress, and a 
policy of distrust towards a thoroughly constitutional and loyal movement 
like it is much to be deprecated. Those who sympathise with it will never 
cease to do so, simply because of demi-official or indirect injunctions, On the 
contrary, they will be the more eager to know everything that took place 
during the sessions. Local Congressmen well know that something like twenty 
detective officers purchased tickets toenable them to watch the proceedings. 
But the former never resented the presence of the latter. The doings of the 
Congress are open and public, and we hope the local Government has not 
treaiied it in any other spirit, though there are reports to the contrary.” 


20. “The direct and active association of such an influential and 

. distinguished administrator as Sir Henry Cotton 

Pinan mariics poe has called forth petty-minded and unworthy out- 
of Sir Henry Cotton and Sir bursts of resentment in certain quarters. Attempts 
Wilham Wedderburn. have been made to ridicule him and to belittle his 
i re (20), Ist Jan, residential address, and he has even been subjected 
a to vituperation of an un-English character. Sir 
William Wedderburn also has had similar experience, But be it said to the 
credit of their magnanimity and forgiving disposition that not a single 
syllable has escaped their lips by way of retaliation. Sir William Wedderburn, 
when he stood before the vast assembly to ask the Congress to depute delegates 
to England for carrying on agitation there, was received with such thunderous 
and prolonged applause that no one who was present at the gathering is likely 
to forget that scene. Similarly, the demonstration that took place on 
Wednesday last in Sir Henry Cotton’s honour in the Congress pavilion and 
outside was so sincere, enthusiastic and grand that it reminded many people 
of the ovation given to Lord Ripon. We do not think any Viceroy or 
Governor has witnessed any such outburst of feeling in his honour at any 
public gathering or elsewhere, The whole country is deeply grateful to Sir 
William Wedderburn and Sir Henry Cotton for ‘the valuable assistance they 
have given to the cause of the Congress, and the unique demonstration on 
Wednesday evening is but a poor return for the splendid service they have 
rendered to the national movement.......... Their conduct throughout the 
three days’ sitting was marked by such dignity and moderation that even 
their hostile critics found themselves completely disarmed. They are now 
indulging in inanities and impotently giving vent to feelings of bitter disap- 
pointment. We wish them joy in this inglorious pastime. Sir Henry Cotton 
is an Englishman of sturdy principles and unflinching faith, and his critics 
will not take long to discover that no amount of vituperation and abuse will 
deter him from the performance of what he looks upon as his sacred duty.” 
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aia: Gaekwar........... His: Highness-is, known, 
roughoutiIndia and admited wherever: he is:known. 
pak Lees ets AsGeneral: Secretary, it fell to Mr. Justice Ohanda+ 
‘to: open. the: . ngs with a, general. review of events during: the: 
year about to: close.. Mr. Chandavarkar~ speaks. best when he: speaks. without: 
notes: lIimarreview of: events; however; notes are inevitable, and at the outset 
lie. wasa« liftie by: having: to: thread his way through the list of 
oseurrences.. This was soon-done; and: Mr. Chandavarkar crushed the piece: 
of: paper: in:his: hand-and: let himself.go. The finest passage in his speech. 
was: the: one in which he denounced: the: wrongs: inflicted on child-widows 
asthe cause ofthe: ruin and degradation that had descended on.this land. His 
Highness) the Gaekwar, after a few preliminary observations appreciative of 
Mr: Chandavarkar’s speech, read his address.......... Both for its literary 
form: and! the: ideas) embodied in it; His Highness’ speech will rank high 
in: the: literature: of Indian progress. We differ from His: Highness on a 
single point: The: Gaekwar seems to think that mautch parties are an 
innocent form of amusement. We-have never attended one of these parties, 
but the consensus of opinion is that they are: far from being innocent, 
ss.eeaeee, The Honourable Mr..Gokuldas Kahandas Parekh, on taking the 
Presidential chair; delivered an excellent. address conceived in the sound, 
practical spirit,.so conspicuously his own........... We. believe that as an 
exposition. of the actual position of the several subjects referred to in the 
address in their bearing on the life:and conduct. of the average Hindu, the 
Presidential address is without a parallel in the annals of the Social 
Conference.........._ The principal feature of this Conference was the large 
number of: lady speakers. The beautifully-phrased, cogent and close-knit 
argument. read by Mrs. Ramanbai: Mahipatram in English was the most 
important speech of the proceedings.......... The other ladies spoke in 
Marathi, and the ease, fluency and self-possession with which they spoke must 
have been the envy of many a man with aspirations to be a public speaker,” 


22.. ‘Our readers are aware that Government have brought representa- 
a tive farmers from different parts of the country to show 
Abe aerial, Sogpen ma. ; them the actual working of Western implements of 
the demonstrations at the agriculture with a view that they might be induced to 
Bombay Industrial and Agri- introduce such changes in their old methods of tillage 
cultural os go). 74, 28 Would improve cultivation. It is interesting to 
SDg ae i (99), 7th note that Sir J. Monteath is taking a personal interest 
Be | in the organisation of lectures and practical demon- 
strations of agricultural exhibits which are now in full swing. We are 
glad that Government are as anxious to watch the impressions produced 
by the demonstrations on the agriculturists and ascertain from them the 
extent of their usefulness, We have published in our Marathi columns 
the conversation which took place between Sir J. Monteath and some of the 
farmers, our representative, Mr, Page, being the interpreter between them. In his 
own blunt and frank manner a farmer told Sir James Monteath that unless the 
forests were thrown open to the cattle of agriculturists and the assessment greatly 
reduced, practical demonstrations would not induce them with lean cattlé and 
empty purses to pay for new implements of an improved pattern. ‘Till then he 
said they would only gaze and wonder at the mechanical facilities, to benefit by 
which the Sirkar had kindly brought them to Bombay, The general feeling 
among the agriculturists seems to be that Government should in each district 
make such ar pena demonstrations from time to time and practically show - 
the utility of the implements and innovations which they wish the cultivators to 
take to. Weare glad to note that the representative agriculturists are thinking 
of holding a meeting with a view to lay before the Government their difficulties 
and grievances, We are sure these will receive the careful attention of 
Government.” 
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23, ‘*We haveto thank heartily our contemporary of the Times of 
India for boldly asserting that the time has 
A ogg the separation come when, in view of the fact that the con- 
of the judiciary and the fidence in the Civilian-judiciary is waning through- 
executive in India. ° 2 Saget 
Indu Prakésh (39), 7th OUt India, the present method of choosing Civilian 
Jan., Eng. cols, Judges should be very largely modified.........._ There 
are indeed strong reasons to believe that the average 
Civilian ‘Judge’ is not up to the mark, and that in legal training and 
judicial temper as well as in the ripeness of judgment, which age and experience 
bring with them he is very often inferior to the Native Subordinate Judiciary 
over whose decisions he sits in appeal. But the gravamen of the complaint 
against the present system is not so much the incompetency as the inherent 
tendency of a Civilian Judge, when he is also an executive officer, to mix up 
the two functions, so that the fairness of mind required in a Judge is grossly 
perverted and the fair fame of British justice tarnished. Let us make it clear 
that what the Congress protests against is not so much the Sessions 
Judge, for he is a Judge and Judge only, but the District Magistrate 
and the Magistrates subordinate to him, who combine judicial with execn- 
tive functions and let the latter override the former. Wespeak of European and 
Native Magistrates alike and wish to raise no racial question.......... Year after 
year examples of gross abuse of judicial functions by District Magistrates and the 
subordinate magistracy acting under their direction have been cited, with names 
and particulars, from the Congress platform. ‘They were cited this year too. 
What is to be thought of the extraordinory judicial persecution which Mr. Tilak 
had lately to undergo in this very Presidency, until a fair-minded Judge of the 
High Court, trained in the free atmosphere of Hngland, rescued the fair fame 
of British justice by doing all he could to relieve the poor sufferer? 
The executive that did the mischief had, however, no manly repentance. We 
could mention several such cases occurring year afteryear. The fact is that 
the very system of combining executive with judicial functions is radi- 
cally faulty, and is bound to produce evil results as in the Rolt case; 
we are again not satisfied with the present system of drafting a portion of the 
Civil Service to the Judicial Department. It is an open secret that whilst 
afew choose the Judicial Branch voluntarily, ofhers are transferred to it 
because they are considered to have too poor brains for any other work.......... 
This being so, the Congress demands that along with a complete separa- 
tion of the judicial from executive functions, a better system of recruiting 
our higher judiciary shouldalso be inaugurated. It suggests that a good field 
exists amongst the trained lawyers practising in our Courts. It would have 
even no objection to trained men being brought from England.” 


24. It is time that Government took some steps to put down lotteries 
which in this country assume various forms. It is a 
A request to Government general belief that no lottery can be opened in ey 
to put a stop to lotteries and = British territory without a license from Government ney 
other speculative concerns b ' : tied f lati ’ Be 
in the country. ut still there are various kinds of speculative con- 
Lokamat (126), 2nd Jan. cerns which resemble lotteries in their principle and 
| which entail heavy losses upon many a poor family. 
Authors, journalists and manufacturers of ink and other articles advertise prizes 
to those who buy a certain number of their. books, newspapers, &c. In such 
cases the subscribers get something in return.’ But in the case of petty 
insurance companies, which flourish in the country like mushroom growths, 
the people are deceived outrigbt. Many of these companies collapse after 
a certain time, but come to life again under various disguises, and it is the 
duty of Government to prevent innocent persons from falling victims to the 
artifices of the promoters of such fraudulent concerns. At the time of the horse 
races, too, lotteries are opened by some crafty persons, and many a poor and 
. €redulous man is ruined. Is it not desirable that some action should be taken 
by our rulers to put a stop to these robberies committed under their rule in 
broad daylight P 
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ave elesrly'manifested themselves in-some of 
es of Kaira District. A large number of the 


a 


sire oa people are coming to Mahudha daily from the 
‘ban. Surrounding villages for selling fuel and other agri- 

ERE ~ Gultural ‘produce so as to eke outa bare livelihood, 
sam 4 mi ‘while others are wandering about in search of work. 
‘vernment opened relief works in order to give employment to these 
of water for drinking and household purposes as well as for 
being keenly felt here. The local Municipality should bestir itself 


and take steps for improving the water-supply of the town. 
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26, . We regret to observe that it has become a common practice with 
é th subordinate employés in some Government depart- 
sine oikoaa’ wshodiaate ments to send Christmas presents to their superiors. 
vernment servants of Hitherto such presents only consisted of sweets and 
sending Christmas presents to confectionery, but now articles of considerable value 
their superiors, i a are sent as Christmas gifts. Petty subordinates 
that Mira (21), Ist vie with one another to secure the good graces of 
their superiors by means of such gifts, and those 
who draw a scanty salary have to suifera considerable loss in consequence. The 
evil is not confined only to Bombay City, but has found its way to the mofussil. 
It is to be deplored that Government have not yet taken any steps to check this 
scandalous practice which does not differ much from bribery. If Government 
were to prohibit superior officers from accepting Christmas presents from their 
subordinates, they would earn the blessings of thousands of their low-paid 
employés. 


27. The appointment made by Government of a receiver to look after 
RL pT the management of the Hindu temple of Shri Ran- 
ined bibendion ef Govern. CHbhodji at Dakor (Kaira) has caused much dissatis- 
ment to station a Police party faction among the people, and this dissatisfaction has 
at the temple of Shri Ran- been very much aggravated by the report that Gov- 
chhodji at Dakor. _.. ernment intend to establish a Police station for the 
— Ganette (77), preservation of peace and order in the temple. The 
devotees of the temple dv not relish the idea that 
the presents offered to the idol of Shri Ranchhodji should be utilised in 
employing a high-paid officer and in maintaining a Police party. It is said 
that the present receiver, Mr. Maneklal, practises economy in the expenditure 
of the temple, but it is no use retrenching expenditure on the one 
hand and giving away fat salaries on the other to the receiver and his staff. 
The report about the intention of Government to establish a Police station 
has come upon the public as a surprise, If the receiver is responsible 
for moving Government in the matter, we can only say that he has 
shown his weakness thereby. The step is not only superfluous but mischievous. 
The presence of the Police, besides involving needless expenditure, will cause 
a good deal of annoyance to the devotees of the temple. We would request the 
District Judge, Ahmedabad, to make careful inquiries in the matter before 
countenancing the proposal. The services of the receiver should also be 
dispensed with and a vahivatdar appointed instead on a pay of Rs. 50 or so 
per mensem, 
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28. About a week “80 a certain person in Poona, whose wife was suffering 
rom a serious attack of plague, went out at night toa 
ao So tay eee. native refreshment-room in Dane Ali to get saan 
Ss , ~ Poona City. to eat as he was hungry and as the members of his 
Vyipart (158), 1st Jan. houshold were engaged in attending upon his sick wife. 
dane Finding the door of the refreshment-room closed, he 
called out to the owner to open the door and told him what he wanted. In the 
meantime a prostitute residing close by, seeing the door of the refreshment-room 
open, came there to purchase something to eat for herself. Just at this time, 
two Police officers passed by, and finding the man and the prostitute standing 
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near the door of the refreshment-room, taxed him with wandering in the streets 
at night with a disreputable woman and began to abuse him freely. Both the 
man and the prostitute explained to them the circumstances which had acciden- 
tally brought them together and asserted that they had really nothing to do with 
eachother. The Police officers would not, however, believe their story, and 
marched them off to the nearest chowki and handed them over to the Police peon 
on duty, with instructions that they were to be detained there tilldaybreak, ‘The 
man sat at the chowki for nearly two hours, but he was all the time uneasy on 
account of the condition of his sick wife, and persuaded the Police Constable to 
rouse the Jamadar, who was sleeping in the chowki. The Jamadar on getting 
up and hearing the man’s account let him off. The prostitute was also allowed 
to go away. On his way home the man again encountered the two Police 
officers who had first sent him to the chowki, and was with difficulty allowed 
by them to go home. Our object in stating the above facts is to show to the 
authorities concered how Police officers harass poor men without cause and how 
unlawfully they act at times. 


29. Some time ago we drew the attention of the District Judge of 

| Hyderabad to what appeared, in all conscience, to be a 

Alleged jobbery in the jobbery in his office, and expressed a hope that he 

os of the District Judge, would forthwith redress the grievance of those who 
yderabad (Sind). ed ts , hy hi ‘ B 

Prabhdét (51), 24th Dec, ad been wronged by his action. but we are sorry to 

Eng. cols, say that nothing has yet been done in the matter. 

We do not know how a fair-minded man like Mr. Page 

has been able to persuade himself to continue the objectionable appointment 

after his attention was drawn toit. Does he think that the matter has grown 


old? But is it ever too late to remedy a wrong ?”’ 


30. ‘ We draw the attention of the Town Inspector of Hyderabad to the 
successful raid made by the Police of Karachi on a 
Gambling dens in Hydere S@mbling den there. There are, as we have pointed 
abad. out times out of number, many gambling saloons in 
Prabhat (51), 24th Dec, Hyderabad, too, working no end of mischief, whose 
Hing. cols. existence cannot be unknown tothe Police. Why 
may not Mr. Mangharam imitate the example of the 
Karachi Police and arrange to raid one or two of these with a view to bring the 
culprits to book? If we are to be rid of the evil, it can only be by striking 
terror into the hearts of the gambling fraternity and impressing upon their 
minds that they can no longer pursue their nefarious career with impunity.” 


Education. 


ol, ‘ The grievance of the medical students of Bombay as regards resi- 

Ai Nill at dential quarters still cries loud for redress. The 
students waedat tho Grent complaint is not likely to be removed unless a liberal 
Medical College into nurses’ grant fromthe Government is forthcoming. In the 
quarters. | meanwhile, will the authorities of the College please 
‘ y ag oh — (24), 7th see that the students at least get what they are entitled 
Mis Bit to? Our attention has been drawn to the incon- 
venience and injustice to which medical students are subjected in consequence of 
the students’ ward being changed into nurses’ quarters. As the reader knows well 
enough, the Trustees of the Bahadurji Memorial Fund handed over to the 
College authorities sufficient funds to open a ward for sick students of that 
College. Dr. Hatch had the kindness to convert the house surgeon’s old 
quarters into a students’ ward and-to provide all the necessary facilities. But, 
unfortunately for the students, that arrangement did not last long. ‘Their ward 
was handed over to the nurses, with the result that the students, when they 
fall ill, are treated just like ordinary hospital patients. This rather awkward 
arrangement stultifies the primary aim with which the Bahadurji Memorial 
Fund was started. We hope, therefore, that the Trustees of that fund will 
-bestir themselves, and, by using their good offices, persuade the authorities 
of the College to restore the ward to the students. We have too much faith in 
Colonel Dimmock to believe that he would refuse to listen to such a reasonable 
request, and remove the feeling .cf irritation that this grievance has caused 
amongst the students.” 
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ric) Lae alt ie the Commissioner in. Sind at the reeent 

pnen: in Sind ‘NJ. High Sehool prize: distribution. at Kardobi....... 

se igh ' Inter alia, the Commissioner in Sind said that he 

would takethe opportunity of renioving the misinter- 

tion that was placed upon his speech at. the 

Sila. weRoteay h prize distribution; that the speeeh had 

raised a. storm in a demon’ ; that he would:remove the misapprehension 

prevalent among the other communities by saying that, his Moslem friends 

would; do well: to follow the footsteps of the other leading races, viz., the 

Parsis and the Hindus ;.and that, in the race of life, despite official good-will 

and official encouragement, the Moslems would not: succeed, unless they 

exerted: themselves towards that.end.. Weare glad that at avery opportune 

moment—perhaps: the. very first opportunity—the Commissioner in Sind has 

deemed: fit: to announce a change of policy—a policy which he believes was 

misinterpreted, but which really did exist, as his words had at.the time been 

actually translated into action........... If the. Commissioner in Sind intends to 

adhere to the policy he enunciated at the High School (as we think he 

does), we should expect a renunciation by pro-Muhammadan officialy of the 

policy of equalizing the number of Hindus and Muhammadans in the Revenue 
and other Departments.” 


33. “ Once more we beg to draw the atiention of the authorities in Sind 

to the absence of Muhammadans in the Educational 

Employment of Muham- Department, which is calculated to be very discourag- 

non ier od " eceanameaene ing to them and injurious to their interests............. 

3 Hag (50), 24th Dec, he Educational Inspector in Sind, we trust, will 

Eng. cols. take up the matter soon and provide places for 

deserving and able Muhammadans in Sind both on the 

tutorial and inspecting staff as well as in the clerical establishment under him. 

So long as this grievance remains unredressed, it is idle to expect ahy material 
improvement in the condition of Sind Muhammadans,” 


Municipalities, 


34. <A correspondent writes to the Hyderabad Journal :—* Will your 
kindly give room to the following in your valuable 

Affairs of the Shikarpur journal and oblige? Divan Doulatram Suratsing, 
gb om, ert Journal (4) Public Prosecutor, Shikérpur, has been representing 
98th Dec. ’ ward No.7 on the Shikarpur Municipal Board for the 
last twenty years, and has throughout occupied the im- 

portant posts of Vice-President of the Municipality and Chairman of the Manag- 
ing Committee. We need not mention here the vast and varied improvements in 
the town of Shikarpur due to his energy and vigilance, nor is this the place to 
dilate upon his winning manners or kind disposition, which made him’ dearly 
loved by, and highly popular with, both the young and the old. Ina word, we 
cannot find another man at Shik4rpur todo the work Divan Doulatram 
did. But in the beginning of 1904 the removal of the District and Sessions 
Court to Sukkur necessitated the shifting of Divan Doulatram’s residence 
to Sukkur. He, therefore, gave up the posts of Vice-President and Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee, and he also intended to resign the chair- 
manship of the Dispensary Committee and even his seat on the Board. But 
this he was not suffered to do, The electors of his ward as well as several 
other citizens of Shikarpur prevailed upon him to continue to represent 
ward No. 7 on the Municipal Board and they wrung a promise from him to that 
effect, Throughout the current year he has siheaed to oyally and faithfully to 
this promise and attended the meetings of the Municipality. But to-day we hear 
that he has resigned his seat on the Municipal Board. The report has asto- 
nished and grieved the people of Shikérpur, Can it be that a gentleman of Mr. 
Doulatram’s position and respectability has proved false to his word? ‘There 
must be something else at the bottom, and in fact there are definite rumours in 
the air reflecting disereditably on the officials. Some days back Mr. Screwvala, 


. Becretary to the Shikérpur Muniéipality, had been vaunting that Divan 
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Doulatram would soon be compelled to resign his seat on the Municipal Board, 
because he had, along with some other members, signed a proposal for the 
removal of Mr. Screwvala from the Municipal service on the ground of ‘hés 
inability to do the engineering work! Can it be that Divan Doulatram has 
been forced (of course, by the officials) to resign his seat because he was against 
Mr. Screwvala? ‘If this be true, is this not a despicable instance of official high- 
handedness ?......-.. Mr. Screwvala also threatens to ‘serve well’ those other 
members who have signed the proposal against him....... .. Is Mr, Screwvala 
the servant of the Municipality, or are the Municipal Councillors his 
servants P ”’ 
Native States. 


35. The ex-Maharaja of Indore abdicated his throne in favour of his son 
on two conditions, viz., that the administration 
Complaints against the should be carried on in a manner calculated to 
i a. regent ofthe maintain the dignity of the State and that he should 
"Vrittasér (156). 2nd Jan.; beat liberty to live anywhere he liked. It now 
Native Opinion (41), 4th Jan. appears that the State Council, in other words, 
. the British Government, contemplate reducing 
the army of the State. The subjects of the State do not like the proposal. 
Now, curtailment of the State expenditure cannot be supposed to be the object 
of the authorities, inasmuch as the State treasury is in a flourishing condition and 
the State revenue also is not inconsiderable, Perhaps the authorities may have 
some political object in view. The British Government is at present thinking 
of increasing its forces on the North-West Frontier, and this may perhaps 
account for its desire to reduce the number of troops in Native States like 
Indore. The subjects of the State also do not like that the ez-Maharaja should 
not be allowed to visit Indore, In short, they have begun to look upon many 
things with suspicion. [|The Native Opinion writes:—The ex-Maharaja of 
Indore no doubt resigned his gadi in January 1903, but he did not thereby 
completely alienate his sympathies from the State. From an article 
which recently appeared in the Bombay Gazette it seems that the 
Maharaja’s liberty of action is hampered in many ways. If this be true, it 
is the duty of the Government of India to give attention to. the complaint. 
The administration of the State is wholly in the hands of the Council and 
nothing is done without the consent of the Political Agent. Butit is improper 
that the ez-Maharaja’s wishes should be ignored altogether as regards the welfare 
of the State and of hisson. The article in the Bombay Gazette is indicative 
of the discontent prevailing among the people of Indore, and there may be many 
other things which it has not broughtto light. We hope the Government 
of India will look into the matter and change the present policy of 
administering the affairs of the State. | 


386. -An Aundh correspondent writes to the Prekshak:—There is a 

ae sanitation committee here and it has even raised 
(Bétden), in the Aundh State the conservancy tax by 50 per cent. this year. Still 
Prekshak (42), 3rd Jan, | the Khasgi Karbhari compels the inhabitants to clear 
the drains, sweep the roads and sprinkle them with 

water on pain of being flogged. ‘This is certainly an act of high-handedness, 
An Assistant Master in the local High School told the Karbhari that the duty of 
clearing the drains devolved on the committee. He was, however, dismissed for 
having given this blunt reply and made to leave the town. What should 
the inhabitants do under similar circumstances ? They cannot leave the town. 
If the town is to be kept in a sanitary condition, the proceeds of the house tax 
can be utilised for the purpose. If these be insutficient, the State should 
provide the additional funds. But it is certainly improper that the people 
should be oppressed without cause. Neither the Chief nor the Karbhari listens 


to the grievances of the public, who are forced to submit to oppression without 
murmur, ; 


MM. A. BAIG, 


3 Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 


Secretariat, Bombay, 12th January 1906. 
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+ Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 1s 


believed to be the crigin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott 


‘Hari 


Narfyan Apte; Himdu (Chitp4wan 
Br&hman); 37. 


th Maneklél Hindu, 


la). 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Dfimodar S4vidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 89. 


Ambér4m Doctor; 


Savliram'’ Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 30. 
Vinéyak Balkrishna Parénjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 


wan Brdhman); 33. 
Ganesh Ballél PhansAlkar ; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahmin) ; 32. 

Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Daémodar S4vl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
39. 

Dwirkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 

Vin4yak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh N4rdyan Joshi ; ; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 30. | 


—, en DeSouza ; Christian (Goa-| 
nese) ; 


Leandro alia Goanese ; 46 


(1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B. A., 
LL.B. ; Pleader ; 27. 

(2) Sindbi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. f 

Lekhra+ Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42 


ees 


Viruwnal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 


Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania). 


alte Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
yat ; oo. 

Ann4ji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 

Govind Gang4dhar Pendse ; 

nastha Brahman) ; ; 28. 


Hindu (Konka- 


F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 


oe Ism4il K4zi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 
Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 48 ied 
Dr. Kalidnd4s Jaikisondds Desdi, B.A., L. M. 


& §S.; Hindu (Lad Bania) ; 30. 
Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji BA. ; 


Parsi ; 35. 
Hindu (Gujar& 
Brahman) ; 34. : 


Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; 
Ardeshar Dinshs Géndhi; Pérei ; 45 ... 
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Gusaniti—continued. Ba 


66 | Deshi Mitra s+  -.|Surat .. —...| Weekly..." ...|'Kshidws Bhagvéndis; Hindu (Kfchia, ic.) 1,400 
a'vegetable seller); 44, 
67 | Din Mani ,.. coe =‘ coe] BFORCH oes -«-| Monthly... ees 7 > — Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 

nia); 26. 
68 | Friend of India ... ec-/ Ahmedabad __...| Weekly ... ie sounee ope 


69 |Fursad .. coe -+-| Bombay ... ...| Monthly .».| Bomanji Navroji K4br4ji; Parsi; 465 ... igo 725 


70 |GapSap ... oe >| Do. ....  «e| Fortnightly  ...| M.C. Ratnagar & Co. .., ae oe van 800 
71 | Hitechchhu oe .-.| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... ...| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 850 


72 | Jain ine ove ae oo} Dow ove ...| Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrévak 900 
Vania); 30. * 


73 =| Jdm-e-Jaha#nooma ..-| Bombay... oo ae --.| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 29 -s) 1,000 

74 | Kaira Vartaman ... ose] BABITR cee oe ‘eae ..-| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
. | Shravak Bania) ; 56. 

"5 | Kdthidwir Sam4chfr  ...| Ahmedabad ...| Do. ... ie ee det ) pon 


76 =| Loka Mitra see .«»| Bombay... -»-| Bi-weekly ise —e Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;|__... 
. Parsi ; 35 
77 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... .»>| Weeklycee ee:| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia’ 500 
Brahman); 45. 
78 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... eos} Navea@ri .. cco] -DOe see ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 56... ea 800 


79 | Nure Elam cee eee| Bombay ... ...| Mouthly,.. ees| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Pdrsi.; 38 a 600 
80 | Ny4yadarshak ... oe} Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly _...| Gatdl4l Mansukhlal; Hindu (Visashrimdli 150 
i Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
81 | Praja Mitr& eee ...| Kardchi... ...| Bi-weekly «>| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4hman) ; 34, 275 
82 | Praja Pokar oe eco| Surat... ...| Weekly ... .»-| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... es sos 500 


83 | Prakash and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... swt a wee ...| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania); 1,000 


38. 
84 | Punch Dand ese a See Se: eo | Jamnddas Bhagvandaés ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 


43. | 
85 | Samsher Bahadur... ../Abmedabad ...) Do. oss ia Savaibhai Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 150 
Bania) ; 62. 
86 | Sdnj Vartam4n/] ’... ooo] DOMDAY 200 = see Daily — cee ...| Messrs, Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,500 

(1) Ardeshir Byr4amji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 49. 
(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; PaArsi; 
38 


(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
87 | Sind Vartamaz ... +++| Karachi ... o--| Weekly oo ...| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) _... 250 


88 /| Stri Bodh... eco eoe| Bombay... ...| Monthly -»-| Kaikhasru Navroji K4brd4ji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 ... 600 
89 | Surat Akhbar — o. a | -..| Weekly . ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... bit 300 


90 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha «-| Dos see «| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ;(Hindu Banja); 175 
: 36. | | 


HINDI, 


Ee eg RO ye 


91 | Pandit... ee eee} Poona wee ».| Weekly sos ---| Govindrao Gangérém Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
jari) ; 42; and I'arabai, wife of the above; 31. 
92 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... — -..| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 

char. | Brahman) ; 39. . 
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. 


KANARESE. | | 


Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 150 
Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 
94 | Karnatak Vritta .»-| Dharwar pet EM see »»| (1) Shivram ahddey Khédnolkar; -Hindu 800 
3 (Karh4da Brdhman) ; 34, 
(2) Anndcharya Baldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
95 | Loki Bandhu .. ooo} DO. — ove +} Do. «oe «| Gurur#o R&ghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150. 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
96 | Loka Mitra °... was Havent (Dhar-| Do. ... ...|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth) 150 


98 | Digvijaya... . «| Gadag .. — ...| Weekly le la tat 


cree > stiatetilieanitin. .: x. receummeniinentabmamml 


Sik EO er 
—_ _ 


97 | R4jahansa... eee ee Dharwar oon} DQe ccc | Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 75 
: h4da Brahman) ; 4l. res 
98 | Rasik Ranjini.... vos} Gadag ees occl Do one ee-| Gaurishankar RAmprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 200 3 
Bra@hman); 41. | : 
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Chitragupta 


Jagadddarsh 


Karmanuk 


- 
| 
4 


Chandrodaya 
Chikitsak ... 


Dakshin Vritta 
Deshakélavartam4n 
Dharma ... 
Dha@rwar Vritta 
 Dny4n S4gar 
Hindu Punch 


Jagadhitechchhu 
JSagatsum4chér 
Kaé4l eee 
Kalpatart ... 


Keral Koxil 
Kesari_... 
Khandesh Chitragupta 
Khandesh Vaibhav 
Mah4réshtra Vritta 
Moda Vritta 
Mumbai Punch 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
| Mumbai Vaibhav 
Nagar Samichér... 
Nasik Vritte 


os Vaibhay ae 


Chikodi ... 


Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 
Karad ... 
Kolhapur 
Erandol ... 
Whi soe 
Dharwar 
Kolhapur 
Thana ... 


Ahmednagar 


Poona ... 
Thena ... 
Poona .... 
Shol&pur 
Poona.e. 
Bombay... 
Poona .,.. 
Dbulia ... 
Do, 


Vengurla 
Satara ... 
agers 


Kochara (Ratn4- 


girl), 
Bombay... 
as 


Ahmednagar 


Nasik .., 


Weekly ww 
Do. eee 
Do. vec 
Do. +s 
Do. ... 
Do. «.. 
DO. ‘see 
DO ics 
Do. cee 
DO. ose 
Do. a 
D0. - sae 
BOs ‘ses 
ee ae 
Do. ve 
Do. see 
DOs vee 
Do. oes 
Do... eee 
Do. ... 
Do. ... 

Monthly 

Weekly ... 

I: oan 
DO. . ss 
DO am 
DO. vee 

Monthly 

Daily -... 

Weekly ... 

Do. ae 
Do. “see 


Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 


Br&hman). 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Bréhman) ; 34, 
Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; ; Hindu (Vani) ; BT wes 


...| Hari Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 


41. 


Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

Narayan Vithal Hardikar ; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brabman); 51. 

Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 


...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


Brahman); 40. 


Abéji Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 


| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 


Brdhman) ; 38. 


...| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chaéndra- 


Cee 


vee 


te 


seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Sadéshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) .«. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 4. 

Krishndjj Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpaéwan 
Brahman); 37. 

K4ashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 51. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Briiman); 74 

Trimbak A’bAji Raje; Hindu (Kadyasth 
Prabhu); 40 


| Shivrdém Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 


| (Chitp4wan Brahman); 38. 

Govind Narayan Kikade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br@éhman); 45. 

Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 37. 

Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Bréhman) ; 49. 

B4l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 47. 

Bhau Réoji Sindekar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 26. 

Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. | - 

R4émkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 27. 

Pandurang Babiji Bhosley ; ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
38. 

K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Bradhman) ; 48. 

Anandrio Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 
_ Saraswat Brahman); 30. 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
Do. ‘. ae coe 


Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 47... 


Yashvant Hari Kale; .Hindu (Chitpiwan 
Bréhmap ) ; 28. 


Vishnu Bisichenden Vijapurkar ; ; Hindu 
B aceraage Bréhman); 50.. 
4man Shridhar mate Hindu (Deshesth 


Bréhman); 30. | 
vee | Vithal Keshav Limaye ; ‘Hindu (Chitpawan 
“ Bréhman); 38 — 
eee | Govind SeLnérém Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 41. 
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161 
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Maritui—continued. 


Poona Vaibhav ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
ee 
Raghav Bhushan... 
Satya Mitra ove 
Satya Sadan si 
Satya Shodhak ... 
Sh4éhu Vijay a... 


Shet Shetaki 
Shetakari. 


Sholdpur Samachar 
Shrigonda Vritta... 
Shri Shahu oe 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sumant.... ys 
Vidya Vilas eee 
VidySrthi ... ove 
i aoe - 
Vividh Dny4n Vistar 


Vrittasdr eee _ #08 
Vritta Sudha eee 


Vydpari see eee 
Vydpar Samachar... 


SINDI. 
Khairkh4h Sind ... 
Muir-ul-Islam ee 


Sind Sudhar eee 
Sookree_... oce 


URDU. 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai 


Eombay Punch Bahadur 


Sultdn-ul-Akhbar 
Tejarati Gazette ve 


Tohfa-i-Deccan eee 


Poona ... 
Jalgaon ... 
Islampur 
Yeola... 
Malegaon 
Alibag ... 
Ratnagiri 
Kolhépur 


Poona ... 


Sholapur 
Shrigonda 
Sétdra ss 
Do. ccc 
Karad se. 


Kolhapur 


Bom bay... 
Do, «ee 


Wai eee 


Poona ... 


Karachi... 


Do. ae 
BGs , ane 
a 
Bombay 
i ae 
Do. eee 
he one 
Poona ... 


Nandurb4r 


Ahmednagar 


* 


Weekly ... 
Do. eae 
as. fone 
Do. ove 
| ae 
er 
ae eee 
Aare 

Fortnightly 

Weekly ... 
Do. cee 
Do. cee 
DO, 
Do. o0e 

Bi-weekly 

Weekly ... 

Fortnightly 

Monthly... 

Weekly ... 
Do. eve 
2 hee 
ie 

Weekly ... 
BO aes 
De ace 

i ae 


Monthly | 
Weekly ove 
Daily  e 
Monthly... 


Weekly oes 


Ganesh Mahb4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 35. 
Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br&hman) ; 39. 
Hindu 


R4mchandra N 4ra4yan Kashalkar; 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 

Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 

Balchand Hir4chand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 


26. 
Raoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 


man); 52. 
Hindu (Chitp4wan 


Hari Nardyan Limaye; 
Brahman) ; 60. 
Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 


Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4ti);45 «.. 


Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
43. 

Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 22. 

Vishnu Nardyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 30. 

Mahddev Ddamodar Kulkarni; 
shasth Brahman); 33. 

Shankar Raghunath Gokhale ; 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 

Saddshiv Vaman Marathe ; ; Hindu (Chitp4awan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Balkrishna N #rayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brahman); 35. 

(1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni. ee 

(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath j$Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 

Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; ol. 


Hindu (De- 
Hindu (Chit- 


Laxman V4man Khatavkar’; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 38. 


Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth_; Bral- 
man) ; 38. 

Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha | ‘Hindu (Mar- 
wadi) ; 3? Q. 


Sask g Pa oem | 
Dharmsiug Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 29 ... 


Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
65. 


Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 
J hamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania) ; are 


| 
Mahamad Ali <Anvar Ali; —", 


(Sunni); 32, 


Hakim seen Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Hakim sr om Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 
Muhammadan ; 


Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 26. 


Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 
| (Shaik) ; 35. 
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we Bhgalkot —=...| Weekly «. 4s. Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth| 126 
7 Bréhman, Smérta) ; 32. 


ManrArui Anp Urnv. 


170 Champ2vati een »»-| Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... »»| Krishnarao Trimbakrao . R&jurkar; Hindu 100 


Deccan). (Brahman) ; 86. 
171 | Gulbarga Sam&chdr »+:| Gulbarga (do.) «| Do. ... .».| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
45. 


PoRTUGUBSE-KONKANI, 


172 | ALuz _s,., — .».| Bombay... ooo} Weekly nee ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ve wee 700 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers hzve been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, ; 


B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a-(Sij or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (S{ = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Poittics and the Pubiic Administration. — 
1. News from the scene of war is always interesting, But news about 
| the Russo-Japanese war is particularly interesting to 
Fall of Port Arthur. India, because both India and Japan are’ranked by 
FE (123), 10th Jan.; the Westerns as Asiatic nations. And if India suffers 
Shri Fattesingh Gazette (28), i ge ; eas . 
8th Jan.; Hind Vijaya (55), by _ association with any Asiatic nation, however 
‘11th Jan. | barbarous and unrighteous, it is but just that she 
should share in the glory of a rising and intrepid 
nation like Japan. Japan is to-day winning the same distinction which Indias 
won in olden times. As both India and Japan have thus been instrumental in 
raising the prestige of Asia, it is but natural that they should be proud of each 
other. The new victory gained by Japan in capturing Port Arthur has spread 
joy throughout India, and itis the duty of every journalist to give expression to 
that joy. [The Sh7z Fattesingh Gazette writes:—Japan, an Eastern nation, 
having fought bravely with Kussia, a first class European power, éaptured Port 
Arthur on New Year’s day. In recognition of this brilliant achievement of 
Japan some of our townsmen are said to have given expression to their feeling 
of joy by distributing sweets. This victory of Japan is a happy augury for 
India’s elevation. May God graciously fulfil the high hopes of our countrymen ! 
The Hind Vijaya writes: —One can discern in the fall of Port Arthur signs of 
the rise of Asiatic nations. ‘The sun of Europe’s glory is about to set, while 
that of Asia is gradually rising. Rise and fall, ebb and flow, in short, change is 
the inevitable law of nature. Japan owes her victories ertirely tothe unity 
prevailing among her people. Indians, if they desire to bring about the ‘rise of 
their country, should meditate upon and take a lesson from the example set 
by Japan. | | 


2. The Times of India gives the following pathetic description ot the 
condition of Russia. after the fall of Port Arthur :— 
Reflections suggested by ‘“* Her warships lie beneath the waves; her armies have 
7 oo Lag ig A erg ea been driven back; her dead are strewn upon in- 
yp tas numerable hills ; her iron citadel has been shattered.” 
Kl (119); 13th Jan. The above description is literally true. Up to this time 
it was believed that the Europeans alone were capable 
of deeds of vaiour, and that the Easterns were only fit for slavery or to remain 
under the domination of others. The defeat of Russia at Port Arthur is, however, 
calculated to shake this general belief. ‘Che Z%mes of India follows up the above 
description with an inauspicious utterance :—‘‘God grant that no such series of 
misfortunes overtake England in our time.’ Why should sucha prayer be offered 
to Providence when .England’s aggrandising career is being blessed with uniform 
success day after day? She has quite recently acquired Egypt, Burma and the 
Transvaal. . Tibet has been almost annexed, while Arabia, Southern Persia and 
Afghanistan are gradually being brought within the sphere of British influence. 
When Providence is thus favouring England’s cause in all parts of the world, 
why should Englishmen pray to Him not to send them misfortunes like those of 
Russia? Surely, such grumbling is out of place when God is doing everything 
that is possible for the expansion of the British Empire. Is there, however, any 
‘similarity between the Russian and the British Empire that the British should 
apprehend misfortunes like those that have befallen the Russians? No, the two 
Empires are as wide asunder as the poles in point of their character. The one is 
based upon righteousness, while the other is founded in iniquity. Why should 
‘the British fear any calamities when their Empire stands secure upon the founda- 
tions of justice? But when, in spite of this, organs of Anglo-Indian opinion 
‘like the Zimes of India offer a prayer like the above, people are led to suspect 
that the British Kmpire may after all be like the Russian’ Empire. There may 
have been acts of injustice in the history of the British Empire, but they are 
insignificant, and we natives, at any rate, have been taught to believe from our 
childhood that the British Empire is based upon righteousness. We cannot, 
therefore, reasonably apprehend any mishaps to it like the fall of: Port Arthur. 
But Englishmen cannot but be impressed with an important event like the 
fall of Port Arthur, by which the prestige of a powerful nation -of the West is 
overthrown by an Asiatic nation, and led them to apprehend danger forthe 
con 19(9—3 | : 
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point of “go ao to the British Empire lies 
vit cant be “ Canada or yooh where things are not in a very 
at present. Jtcannot also be in Ireland or the Trans- 
y b nationalists are agitating for Home Rule and the Boers are 
in ieee of ac quiring independence at an early date. The point of 
ger, therefore, cannot tie j in those parts. Naturally, therefore, we must con- 
-elud that the point of danger lies in India, Not that the natives of India are 
after independence, but then England fears that Russia will invade 
‘India on the N.-W. Frontier. A war correspondent of the London Témes 
says that such an invasion is nof unlikely. How far is India prepared to 
meet Russia thus becomes an important question. The total strength of the 
standing army in India is two and a half lakhs of troops, of which the white 
ae troops number only 77,000. How can such an army face half a million Russian 
mie troops? The strength ‘of the native army cannot be raised beyond 154,000, 
Sie because the proportion of the native sepoys to the British soldiers would then 
be more than 2 to 1. Why should any fear be entertained of a dis- 
. ae proportionate increase of native sepoys? What guarantee is there that they 
3g te will not do any mischief even now since even one native sepoy is at present a 
im i ' . “gnatch in point of strength to a British soldier, Englishmen will not, however, 
e trust native sepoys too far. They will not arm them with new weapons, nor 
grant them the boon of short service. Besides, their policy has been ‘‘ to disarm 
India and to turn its people from warlike pursuits.’ The Government of India 
is thus placed ina two-fold danger. It has to defend itself from the danger of an 
internal rising by disarming the population and also to ward off a foreign 
aggression. If the English were to give us a military training, we would be 
as warlike as the Japanese. The Mikado never thinks of disarming his 
people; he trusts them fully and gives them every opportunity of acquiring 
fer military training, while the British Government pursues a directly 
a | opposite ‘policy towards us. It is no wonder if the Indians are in these 
: eircumstances found to be fond of servitude. Ideas of patriotism are never 
fostered among us. How can we then be expected to be of use to the British ? 
The policy of England towards other conquered countries like Ireland is also 
similar. But the feeling of the Indians and the Irish towards the British 
is quite different. The Indians are “loyal” and accept British rule “asa 
wonderful dispensation of Providence” as declared by Sir P. M. Mehta in his 
recent speech before the Congress. The public feeling in Ireland towards Great 
Britain seems to be quite different as the following words of an Irish nationalist 
a leader, Mr. John Redmond, clearly show: “'The Irish people would prefer, 
i. and rightly, to.be governed badly by their own nation and Parliament than to be 
ot governed, even well, by an alien nation and analien Parliament,” It is strange 
ae there should be this radical difference in the attitude of the Indians and the 
) : Irish towards British rule. The Irish prefer even a bad form of national rule, 
while we Indians are told amidst cheers by Sir P. M. Mehta that British rule 
Li is to ug “a dispensation of Providence.’ Itis clear, therefore, that the Irish 
S| must be very badly governed by the British. We wonder why Englishmen do 
| ae not adopt the policy of sweet words in Ireland, which they have so successfully 
adopted in this country. 
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3. “The hogey of a foreign invasion of India is assuming greater proportions 

day by day. And the figures which experts bring 

Defence of India. forward of the troops required to be imported into 
Mahratte (10), Sth Jan, India to defend her are simply staggering. According 

to one modest calculation, supposing England goes 

to war with Russia and India is invaded, we shall require 130,000 white 
troops to be sent out during the first year of the war, and in order to maintain 
at full strength the total British troops who will then be in India, England 
will have to provide over 200,000 troops annually to meet the waste of war from 
the moment the fighting seriously begins. Military experts have, therefore, been 
proposing that 30,000 additional British troops should be supplied to India 
immediately, and that England must hold herself in readiness to supply 100,000 
Be - men during the first year of the war, besides 237,000 thereafter annually 
ac Oe while aon war lasts. e think we must take no exception to these figures as 
a they are based upon the calculations of experts, But may we not ask where 
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would be the need for all these white troops when there is such a large army of 
native sepoys, and when there is profound peace in the country and the people 
are thoroughly loyal! The above calculation of the supply of white troops 
pre-supposes that the native sepoy is not to be trusted. Now, does the native 
sepoy really deserve such distrust at this time of the day? And if the Indians 
themselves are trusted and trained to serve as volunteers, will not their good-will 
and their co-operation effectually take the place of any number of white 
troops which England might have to supply at India’s cost ? ”’ 


4. One B. Ghase writes as follows in the course of an. incomplete article. 


; in the Hind Vijaya on the education of the masses in 
ia mers erica ty ge India :—*‘ For a hundred and fifty years the Indians 
means of bringing about the have been trying to assimilate Western civilization, but 
rise of India. cs with what result? The riff-raff of the Scotch and Irish 
Pi oS peoples went over to America and in half a centu 

wrought a miracle; Japan shook off her moth-eaten 
mildewed garment and in thirty years rose strong with muscles of steel and arms 
of adamaut; the German Empire composed of heterogeneous races and religions 
became united and consolidated; France flared up into a volcano for equality 
and brotherhood: and Italy, a slave of seven centuries, rose shattering her 
fetters into fragments. But we Indians have achieved next to nothing in 
comparison with what the above nations have done, and worst of all we have 
never been ashamed of our lot and try to justify our inaction by putting forth 
flimsy excuses. We have wasted these hundred and fifty years in idle talk and 
a shallow pretence at a constitutional agitation nothing better than hysterical 
fits, This is owing to our servility of centuries, which has robbed us of the 
instinct for united action and constancy. If we presumc to compare our puny 
struggles with those of other people like the Japanese or the Americans, we find 
that they have in their possession a magic wand which crowns their efforts inva- 
riably with success, viz., their absolute freedom as a nation and as individuals, 
Under the oppressive weight of a stone slab the grass grows sickly and lean ; 
behind the bars of a cage the bird fattens, but forgets its natural yearning to 
soar high in the biue clouds. A pressure, a bondage, however slight, is always 
adverse to full development; it stunts the growth of the body and kills the 
quickenings for ‘ infinite possibilities’ of the inward man. Free nations are 
Never hampered in assimilating a new civilization, while fora subject race 
there is always a rigid limit beyond which its progress is barred, It is the 
birthright of those who are free to be great. By instinct they know the 
way to greatness, while we, groaning under an appalling weight of chains, eke 
out a miserable existence, now and then striving after impossibilities and always 
ending in a miserable failure, Then is there no hope for us? . Is after alla total 
ruin Our inevitable doom? Certainly not. So long as wedo not forget the first 
principles of life, we shall live and develop. No power other than that of God 
can stamp outa nation with a self-consciousness and a will. Whatisthe 
characteristic of a living rational being—an aim and an action.......... We have 
one aim—regeneration of India. But how many really know it and feel that 
they must achieve it with their life-blood or must die? A few genuine 
Indians know and realise the imperative necessity and fewer still act; the 
rest are callous and selfish, worse than corpses. They lie unfeeling, unres- 
ponsive like a herd of sheep at the mercy of beasts of prey. Hence an 
age of sincere unsellish action is wanted. Karmais our life-mission. Why 
are the people ignorant of their national life and their country? Because 
you who know it have not chosen to tell them. When they die in numbers 
from poverty the sin is yours, and before the high altar of God you stand 
self-condemned of high treason against Him and your common mother-country. 
It is we, so-called educated men of India, who will: have to answer for 
the death of 15,000,000 of mfen which occurred owing to famines in ten 
years. You ask what we have got todo with this inert, senseless mass called the 
people. We say to educate them. This education is not the so-called 
education, which is given in colleges and schools with a view to,turn out 
efficient clerks, It is to teach them to know their mother-land and to worship 
‘her. Educated men must renounce all selfish interests and .covered with a 
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mimist go out to their fellow-country+ 
to.stand upon their own legs and 
grog been for mercy.” 


re. 9 not am more + tie ppointing New Year’s Honours List published 
by the Garerniatet of India than the one issued on the 
Ast of January last. ‘The Government of India, it is 
needless to say, is just at present not very popular in this 
country, and we should not. be surprised if it adds to-its 
aah ig alg unpopularity by the publication ofa Gazette in which 
" : Jats “(79), Sve ha Jan,; nota single Indian gentleman of note has been thought 
Yeni 3 Panch (22), 8th fit to be honoured...:...... The honour of a Knight 
Wan.; Deshi Mitra (66), Commander of the Indian Empire conferred on Mr, F. 
4 aye —v", yk mre gars S. P. Lely, Officiating Chief Commissioner of the 
Bek Kaiver-+- Head (25), 8th jan. Central Provinces, who is an ornament to the Bomba 
et Civil Service, will be approved by all not only in the 
=e ‘Western Presidency to which he belongs, but throughout the country.......... 
Be We are opposed to these honours being reserved almost exclusively for officials, 
es as it has been the case of late years. There is no service in the world which 
‘is paid so highly as the Indian Civil Service, and the bestowal of higher 
honours on covenanted servants only, in preference to all other classes of the 
‘great Inidian community, savours of favouritism and partiality.......... None 
will grudge such honours to those who have rendered exceptional service to the 
country, but when it has become a rule rather than an exception that many 
of these officials should, in addition to their abnormally high salaries, have 
Bes alphabetical letters tacked on to their names, it is high time that the natives 
es .. Of this country entered their protest and gave the Government to understand 
a ‘that these honours rightfully belong to citizens who are doing valuable and 
= enduring services to the country, and are thereby helping and facilitating the 
a work of the Government.,........ Gsovernment rarely confers honours on dis- 
Bie ho ‘tinguished Indians, but when they do so, they appear to make their choice in a 
a ‘most haphazard manner. It-appeared from tie last New Year's Gazette that 
‘Mr. Jamsetjee Ardeshir Dalal, who has served the Educational Department 
of the Bombay Presidency in various higher appointments, and is at present the 
Director of Public Instruction at Baroda, has been honcured with the distinction 
-of a Khan Bahadur—a distinction which in the same list, we find, has 
‘also been bestowed on Sheikh Ibrahim Sheikh Imam, 1st Grade Inspector, 
Bombay City Police........... Weare very sorry to have to make a comparison 
between the two new Khan Bahadurs, but when a person in the position of 
‘Mr. Dalal is lowered in point of honour to the level of an Inspector of Police, 
one cannot but feel that Government have erred, and erred egregiously, 
‘jn judging of the relative merits of its officers. The distinction of 
-a C.1I.E. would not have been a very high honour in the case of an officer 
‘of “Mr. Dalal’s: ability, integrity and long and meritorious service.......... 
Government .-have got an excellent patronage in their hands in the distribution 
of these honours twice a year, but it is generally exercised in such a perfunctory 
-and at times such an improper manner, that instead of securing the good-will 
‘and the affection of the public, they lay themselves open to all sorts of hostile 
criticisms.” [The Oriental Review writes :—“ Why has the distinction of Khan 
‘Bahadur been conferred on our esteemed co-religionist, Mr. Jamsetjee Ardeshir 
“Dalal, the present Director of Public Instruction in Baroda? We fear very 
much that the recipient pf the so-called honour will not feel himself flattered 
his being bracketed with jailors, policemen, &c. Mr. Dalal served the 
“Government of Bombay in the Educational Department and did excellent work. 
-If the Government are loath to confer distinctions and titles upon Indian 
officials, who have served them long and faithfully, surely. they should nos insult 
them with such absurd prefixes as Khan Sahebs and Khan Bahadurs—titles 
which carry no weight.” Most of the papers of the week express approval 
Bid ‘the Order of Knighthood conferred upon Sir F.S, P. Lely. The Praja 
- Bandhu the Gujardf Punch, the Jain, the Bombay Samdchdr, the Kaiser-i- 
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plague servicés which he is said to have performed . without remuneration and 
5 the. complete satisfaction of all classes of the people during the last eight 
years at Ahmedabad. | : | 


6. ‘Lord Curzon’s speech at the dinner given by him to the delegates of 
the Conference of the United Chambers of Commerce 
Lord Curzon’s speech at of India and Ceylon was half in praise of the mercantile 
the Conference of the United Gommunity which the conference represented, and 
Chambers of Commerce, : ?. : 
Jém-e-Jamshed (24), 9th half in praise of his Government and—shall we say 
Jan., Eng. cols. it >—himself! His #xcellency began by welcoming 
the delegates, and ended by saying how greatly he and 
his Government had laboured to provide India with a Ministry of Commerce, 
and to reorganize the Departments of State on a modern and scientific basis, 
The story he had to relate, in the course of his speech, of the difficulties that he 
had to experience in persuading the Secretary of State and the House of Commons 
in this matter, was, however, interesting, and his guests could not have departed 
without feelings of enhanced gratitude to him for all the labour and trouble 
he had undergone in establishing the new Department of Commerce........ ' 
We have no quarrel with Lord Curzon for having completely reorganized the 
administrative machinery in India. On the contrary we applaud his doing so. 
Does the change, however, guarantee an improvement over those ‘ antiquated and 
unscientific’ methods and systems about which Lord Curzon complained, 
and which he thought necessary to modify? Will there be a change in 
the spirit of the bureaucracy, which is so essential to a satisfactory and success- 
ful administration of affairs ? ”’ 


7. “ Wedo not know what moved His Excellency the Viceroy to deliver 
an address to the representatives of the Chambers of 
Commerce assembled in Calcutta under the guise of. 
a social entertainment. His Excellency is entitled 
to extend his hospitality to whomsoever he likes, and one cannot complain 
if he does not choose to extend it to others. But the Viceroy undoubtedly 
overstepped the bounds of hospitality when he gave way to the temptation to 
make a speech. Lord Curzon told the thirty or forty European merchants 
assembled at his table that the interests which they represented were ‘com- 
mensurate with the whole field of economic development upon which the 
future prosperity of this country so largely depends.’ ‘This was fulsome, and 
the forty merchants must themselves have been greatly surprised to be assured 
on such high authority that in earning their dividends they were performing 
such an important service to the Empire. Naturally enough, they unanimous- 
ly agreed that the income-tax—the one tax which falls on the dividends—should 
be abolished. Everybody knows that the main industry of the country is agri- 
culture, and if any other body had claimed to represent the whole field of 
econémic development, the Viceroy would have very cleverly exposed its 
pretensions.......... Let us hope that the Indian Finance Minister may not too 
readily adopt the suggestions of the Conference about taxation.” 


| Indian Social Reformer 
(5), 15th Jan. 


8. Commenting upon the Viceroy’s speech at the entertainment given 

| by His Excellency to the delegates to the Conference 

Bombay Samachdr (6%), of the Indian and Ceylon Chambers cf Commeree, the 
14th Jan,; Alkhbar-i-Souda- eae s 

gar (61), 9th Jan. Bombay Samachar observes :—We do not agree with 

Lord Curzon that the resolutions passed by the 

Conference affect the vital interests of the entire,country. ‘lhe Conference 

was not representative of native commercial interests, which were completely 

ignored throughout its deliberations. Lord Curzon exultingly dwelt upon 

the efforts made by Government for the promotion of Indian industries and 

commerce. We do not think any vigorous and earnest efforts have been put 

forward by Government in this direction at all. Had this not been the case, 


India would not have been such a backward country from a commercial point 


of view as she is to-day. The average of exports and imports per head of the 


pulation in India is notoriously meagre as compared with the average for the 
United Kingdom: it conclusively shows what littie has been done by Govern- 
ment in stimulating the commerce of the country, The indifference shown by’ 
Government in the matter of ameliorating the condition of the Indian agricul- 
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ol richempnenirah given to the late’ Mr. Tata’s schemes for the revival 
chiens in. the country also tell the same tale. [The 

on the other hand, extols Lord Curzon for his solicitude for 

+ and hia teal in promoting the economic development of 


% The twentieth session of the Indian National Congress, looked 
forward to for many weeks with daily increasing 
of the last interest and hope, has become a matter of history. It 
esion of the Indian jis too early yet to estimate what measure of success will 
ead Review "(11), 4th result from the proceedings of this one session, but it is 
Jan. none too soon to say that the meeting itself has been 
- the largest, the most enthusiastic “and the most 
successful that has been held Swine the twenty years’ existence of this 
great national instifution, ‘National’ it essentially is: whatever detractors 
“may say, India is emphatically a nation and no sensible person can fail to see 
that Hindus, Muhammadans and Parsis are now working together, with as much 
unanimity as the most purely national movement can claim, to secure for 
the advantage of each and all the social and political regeneration of their 
common country. The resolutions submitted were practical, useful and timely. 
The speeches, while in no case extreme, were forceful and to the point, the 
attendance was enormous, and the proceedings were watched throughout with the 
most careful attention and with enthusiastic approval.”’ 


10. ‘“ Nobody can for one moment dispute the wisdom of Lord Curzon in 
i ciate ails. oe declining to receive the resolutions from the hands 
dediios the suclntions peased of the President of the Congress, a course which had 
by the Oongress personally ever been pursued in the history of that body for the 
from Sir Henry Cotton. last twenty years. ‘The Congress leaders hitherto for- 
Rast Goftdr (29), 8thJan., warded in the ordinary course of business their reso- 
Eng. cols lutions to the Government of India, and we fail 
to understand why it was sought on the present occasion to present them 
to the Viceroy, unless they deliberately desired to place His Excellency 
inan awkward position. Lord Curzon was quite right in giving expression 
to his opinion that it was undesirable for the head of the Government, as 
distinct from the Government, to enter into any discussion, however informal, 
regarding the Congress resolutions, embodying a variety of subjects, which 
could not possibly be discussed from all points, of view during a necessarily 
short interview. Nosane Viceroy who understands the responsibilities of his 
bigh office would venture to enter into a controversy which would be open 
to all sorts of misunderstanding, misinterpretation and misrepresentation, and 
which would in consequence be fraught with more harm than good.”’ 


11, “His Excellency Lord Curzon’s reply to Sir Henry Cotton, who had 
expressed his desire to present to the Viceroy a copy 
k - Gujardti (20), Sth Jan, of the resolutions passed at the twentieth session of the 
ng. cols.; Hyderabad Jour- Tudten N ee thing but F 
nat (4), 11th a: ndian National Congress, is anything bu satisfactory, 
so far as the main question is concerned, though no- 
thing could be more courteous and complimentary than the language em ployed by 
His. Excellency in expressing his readiness to see Sir Henry Cotton personally...... 
“Why such a Viceroy as Lord Curzon, who professes to entertain a romantic 
love for this country and its people, should fight shy of a strictly constitutional 
movement like the Congress and be reluctant to receive a copy of the resolutions 
through the President of the Congress for fear of creating a precedent is 
more than we can understand. His Excellency receives addresses from public 
bodies in which questions that can only be dealt with by the Government of 
India are discussed and to which His Excellency gives lengthy and authoritative 
teplies, His Excellency enthusiastically welcomes representations from the 
Chambers of Commerce and takes them into confidence after lovingly patting 
46m on the back as the main props of the British Government in India. 
os, 6 fail to see the validity of the distinction drawn by His Excellency between — 
the hea ane tthe Government and the Government of India. It is a too 
disti: gee though it is doubtless serviceable for refusing to entertain 
— and though, as we have already remarked, it never 
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stands in the way of His Excellency making public pronouncements on _‘impor- 
tant questions as the head. of the Government. Lord Curzon has with skill 
and wise forethought tried to soften the criticism that his reply is bound 
to call forth throughout the country by welcoming Sir Henry Cotton in such 
respectful and handsome terms as to avoid all personal unpleasantness.......... 
We hope Sir Henry Cotton’s petty-minded scoffers and interested revilers will 
digest the inward significance of the handsome compliment paid to him by the 
Viceroy when they think next time of ridiculing and denouncing the Congrass 
and its presidents.” {The Hyderabad Journal writes :—‘ We cannot help think- 
ing that Lord Curzon has missed a great opportunity to bridge the wide gulf 
of misunderstanding, distrust and antagonism that unhappily divides the rulers 
from the ruled in India. Hence we regard his decision as a blunder which 
a statesman of his antecedents should not have fallen into,”’ | 


12. “In declining to receive the Congress resolutions from Sir Henry 
Cotton personally, Lord Curzon revealed himself in 
a new charactér. His Lordship has suddenly become 
a respecter of precedent and fearful of embarrassing 
his successors. Surely neither His Lordship’s friends nor his foes had hitherto 
suspected him of this kind of diffidence !...... His Exeellency was paralysed by 
precedent and by anxiety for posterity. Now all that was expected was that 
he should receive the President of the Congress, accept the resolutions and 
promise consideration. Surely this wasa no very dangerous step.,.......... In 
striking contrast was Lord Curzon’s effusion at the dinner to which he enter- 
tained the Chambers of Commerce delegates.......... The Congress asks for 
nothing more revolutionary than the Chambers of Commerce do...... Kconomice 
relief, a larger share in the administration, a more authoritative voice in 
the Legislative Councils, a couple of Members of Parliament for each Province 
—are these such innovations as will imperil British rule in India or disorganise 
the economy of the British Constitution ? ”’ 


13. The reasons put forward by Lord Curzon for refusing to grant an 
interview to Sir Henry Cotton in his capacity as 
President of the Congress are hollow and unsound. 
‘How can I set upa new precedent, and will not 
my doing sotie the hands of my successors?’ His Lordship seems to say. 
He further adds that any informal discussion of the topics dealt with 
in the Congress resolutions would not be of much use. To one who knows 
the character of Lord Curzon the above arguments will appear positively 
ridiculous. Whatsmall regard an egotistic Viceroy like Lord Curzon, who has 
laboured hard during the past five years to leave his personal impress upon the 
administration by means of radical and revolutionary changes, can have for 
past precedents in any matter will be at once evident to any one. His Lordship 
has abolished many an old department of the administration, created many new 
ones with Europeans to supervise them and has also boldly and summarily 
solved many a question which had been hanging fire for well-nigh half a century. 
Nay, he has revolutionized the whole course of education in the country by pass- 
ing laws like the Universities Act and has adopted an aggressive forward policy in 
Tibet without the least regard for precedents. Is it not then extraordinary that 
the bogey of want of precedent should scare him in the case of such a trifle 
as consenting torreceive personally the resolutions of the Congress from the 
President of that body? .Does not Lord Curzon reply to the addresses of 
Municipalities and other public bodies during his tours? Will he also explain 
how the reasons urged by him for refusing the request of Sir Henry Cotton did 
not stand in his way in extending a special invitation to the representatives of 
the United Chambers of Commerce and making before them a speech? In 
short, Lord Curzon’s reply to Sir Henry Cotton was not honest, and we have no 
doubt that His Lordship must have been himself conscious of its unconvincing 
character. Want of honesty, in whatever quarter it may be found, is ever 
reprehensible, and no one is deceived by it, howsoever it might be sought 
to be concealed beneath a mass of empty verbiage. Lord Curzon’s reply is altos 
gether derogatory to the prestige of the Congress, and the only way, in our 
opinion, to wipe away the insult cast upon it is‘ to compel His Excellency in 
some way or other to give some kind of reply to the resolutions passed by the 
Congress. [The Mahrdtia writes in a somewhat similar strain. | 


Oriental Review (11), 11th 
Jan. 


Kesari (123), 10th Jan. ; 
Mahratta (10), 8th Jan. 


reasons ng to. ee’ an’ intérview to Sit 

he tito ats a the latter's capacity of President of the 

oh dast’ Congress aré extra as well as futile. His 

Lordship: says that in granting such an interview 

ee ere ree PEE Hee “he would be creating a precedent which his successors 

ight not t like to follow. Now, has His Lordship followed this principle in 

-  . ther matters during his regime? Is Lord Curzon confident that his successors 

ul opr rove of the retrograde policy inaugurated by him in this country? It 

Pre he ‘chief and sacred duty of a Governor General to win the confidence and 

y of the people, and it does not behove a wise and sagacious administrator 

rd Ourzon to evade compliance with the’ just demands of the people 

a tesdtting to a subterfuge. By doing so he has sinned against both 

the people and the King-Emperor whose representative he is. Itis a great 

mystery that though the Congress has for 19 years been submitting its resolu- 

shou to the Government of India, the latter did not vouchsafe any opinion 

about them. It was this silence on the part of Government which made 

the Congress pass a resolution this year that the President should. personally 

lay its resolutions before the Viceroy. Lord Curzon, who is very eloquent and 

fond of delivering long speeches on other subjects, wishes to observe strict 

' silence about the Congress. What may be the cause of this studied silence? 

It is certainly incompatible with the traditions of British rule that’an insult 

should be offered to a body like the Congress by Government observing a 

policy of contemptuous silence towards it. We trust that Lord Curzon will 

abandon this discourteous and unjust policy which has been in vogue for the 

last. 20 years.. [The TLokamata writes:—The Viceroy’s refusal “to receive 

nally the resolutions of the Congress from the President is an insult to 

that body. Had Lord Curzon any precedent when he accepted the Viceroyalty 

: of India for the second time? Several other papers of the week regret that 

| His Excellency declined to receive personally the resolutions passed by the last 
Congress from Sir Henry Cotton, the President of that body. | 


15. “We confess we have not much faith in men like Sir Henry Cotton 
7 and Sir William Wedderburn, who take a grim delight 
English friends of theIn- in belittling and under-rating their own kith and 


: "Sie Oats peer Jan kin. It is all very well that they are so gushing in 
Eng. cols. ° their sympathy for Indians, but their “sympathy, 


untempered with reason and justice, often serves to 
roduce an ‘effect exactly contrary to what may be expected from it.......... 
They see everything good among Indians and bad among their own 
countrymen. Though they may be given the credit of good inten- 
tions and motives, “they unconsciously, by their blind advocacy of the 
Indians, bring about discord and disunion among the rulers and the ruled- 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji may also be placed in the same category, but not so 
q Mr. Allan Hume ..... We hold Mr. Hume ia great respect and esteem, because 
Ny while advocating our cause and praising our efforts for the political regenera- 
tion of the country, he points out, like the true and sincere man that he is, our 
many defects and failings, and shows that he can hold the scales of justice between 
the rulers and the ruled with a firm hand. His article in a recent number 
of India on the Indian National Congress was worth its weight in gold, 
While, on the one hand, he praised some of the actions of the Congress leaders, 
he pointed out to them the danger of using unnecessarily harsh “and abusive 
e towards the Government.......... Mr. Samuel Smith, in his letter to the 
‘mes of India, has shown that he is, like Mr. Hume, also a true friend of 
the Indians. If one were to read bis letter betw een the lines, one would find 
that, while he encourages the Congress leaders to carry on political agitation on 
‘moderate lines, he directs their attention more especially to primary, technical 
and industrial education, which are calculated to do more good to the country 
than many of the measures supposes in the various resolutions passed by the 
Congress, ‘We appreciate the efforts of men like Mr. Hume and Mr. Samuel 
Smita ene than those of some of the English members of the Congress Com- 
-mitte don, who, in their zeal for immediate reforms, which are net quite 
: hata do-more are than good to India.” 


v 
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16. The reception given to Sir William Wedderburn at Madras is an 
indication of the enormous popularity of this devoted 
Reception of Sir William friend of India among her grateful millions. In 


Wedderburn at Madras, the s b f recard and admirati 
pontanecus outburst of regard and admiration 
ia ce (24), 14th for him lay lessons which it is to be hoped will 


| not be lost upon those who are in a position to profit 
by them. Both in the reception of Sir Henry Cotton at Calcutta and of 
Sir William Wedderburn at Madras, not to mention the ovation given to them 
in Bombay and elsewhere, could be read signs of the times which no sensible or 
far-sighted ruler could miss noting. Clearly the time has come when educated 
Indian opinion must be conciliated and through it the co-operation of the 
entire people secured in the administration in order to prevent it from being 
thrown into the opposite scale and creating most serious difficulties for the 
Government.......... In his speeches, Sir William, besides advising his hearers 
on other points, urged that the British electors should be educated in Indian 
questions, for they would influence Parliament, and Parliament would give 
them a good and sympathctic Secretary of State, who would in turn appoint 
a sympathetic Viceroy. Needless to say, we arein hearty accord with the 
suggestion....... ... Lhe British elector would not like to hear his kith and kin 
abused on his face either by or on behalf of the Indians, but he would listen 
patiently to all their grievances and complaints; and if Indian delegates 
only confined themselves to facts and arguments and refrained from taking 
sides in party politics at home, it cannot take long before a change for 
the better takes place. Against Sir William Wedderourn’s suggestion to stake 


everything on the return of the Liberai Party to power, we venture to offer. a_ 


respectful but emphatic protest. India has seen enough of the attitude of the 
two political parties at home to justify her in identifying her interests with 
either to the exclusion of the other.”’ | 


17. The Kesari publishes some verses, contributed by ‘‘ Anantatanaya ”’ 
: under the heading “Greetings to Congressmen,” 
A message from the In- wherein the following sentiments occur:—Oh Sir 
dians to Sir Henry Cotton Henry Cotton, your coming to India to preside 
and Sir W. Wedderburn. Shy . , - 
Kesari (123), 10th Jan. over the deliberations of the Congress shows what 
great sympathy you feel for us. See how wicked 
men, grown fat -by official patronage, revile you for fiiling the presidential 
chair! Just as dogs bark at an elephant passing by the public road, so wicked 
and foolish men raise an outcry against anyone without any reason. On your 
return to England lay before your countrymen the state of things here. Tell 
them briefly how British rule has piunged this country into misery. Describe to 
them at length how justice is meted out differently to “ blacks” and “ whites ’’. 
Tell them fearlessly that Indian commerce, arts, learning and industries have 
all been ruined. ‘Tell them also that our rulers have rendered salt dear in this 
country in order to benefit themselves, Hxplain to them why dire famine over- 
takes us in a period of drought. Tell them that the officers of the Crown have a 
thousand times violated the pledges given to us by the late Queen-Empress. Oh 
Sir W. Wedderburn, see the English are losing their good name, The stigma 
of injustice has blackened the fair fame of your country. Lay humbly the 
following prayer before the King-Emperor :— Contentment of subject races 
will do good to them and also to Your Majesty! Mutual hatred will, on the 
contrary, conduce to the happiness of neither.’’. | 


18. “Sir Henry Cotton and Sir William Wedderburn leave these shores 
to-day. We join in the hope that they will not be 

Departure of Sir William allowed to depart without receiving from the native 
Wedderburn and Sir Henry ¢ommunity of this city tokens of esteem and good- 


I ia (24), 14th Will which they so fully deserve. Both these devoted 


Jan., Eng. cols. and valiant friends of India have served her nobly. 
They have sacrificed much in her service, and now 


when they set sail from these shores, we trust that all Bombay will be out 

this afternoon to show how grateful it feels to these high-souled. champions 

for whet they have done and are still doing for this poor country. It would 

be impossible to speak of Sir William Wedderburn and Sir Henry Cotton 
GON 1909——5 | 
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: t devotion, their single-mindedness, their steadfastness of 
urpose and their splendid courage will never ‘be surpassed by any English 
Fiend Of this poor and helpless country, and we are Sonhi@ent that justice will 
‘gs-yet be mo er y and generously done to their noble aims and inten- 
_ tions even by those of their own countrymen who are now feeling so indignant 
nd wrathful on account of their having trampled upon the ‘traditions’ 

of the Service to which they once belonged........ In the meanwhile, let us 

ecognise our duty and do it. Let us show by every mark of respect, of 

esteem, of gratitude, aye of veneration, that their services will never be 
forgotten—that the memory of-their devotion will for ever remain enshrined in 
the hearts of the present and future generations of Indians.’’ 


19. Itis widely rumoured that Government had prohibited their officers 
<a ea ; from attending the last session of the Congress ‘by 
and attendance of Govern. means of a confidential circular. One fails to under- 
ment officers at the last Con- Stand what harm there is in Government officers attend- 
gress session. ing the Congress as mere visitors, when there is nothing 
Sanj Vartamdn (86), 10th secret in its deliberations. The question of the atti- 
eau cee Prakash (38), tude of Government servants towards public move- 
ments has been settled by Lord Lansdowne’s Govern- 
ment, and we cannot help saying that in issuing the circular Lord Lamington’s 
Government have not acted in consonance with the spirit of the existing 
orders on the subject. The attitude of persistent antagonism which Government 
: adopis towards the Congress movement is likely to prove suicidal in the long 
ie yun. A wise Government would try to keep itself in close touch with the 
H | national movement and get a clear insight into its aims and objects by delegating 
@ | responsible and high-placed officers to watch its proceedings, but instead of 
4 | adopting this sensible course, the local Government, it is said, deputed a batch 
a of detective officers to the Congress mandap with a view to detect latent 
4 germs of treason in the movement, Such a step could only tend to engender 
| feelings of distrust and suspicion towards Government among the public. 
Those who sympathise with the Congress will not desist from doing so by the 
issue of confidential circulars, which, far from serving any useful purpose, only 
widen the gulf between the rulers and the ruled. [The Dnydn Prakdsh makes 
some what similar comments. | 


20. A correspondent writes to ve Sind Gazette :—“It appears that some 
4 misunderstanding has taken place regarding the selec- 
Se ee pce "oe tion of the agriculturists who were to be sent to the 
agriculturists to represent Bombay Exhibition. The authorities in Sind selected 
Sind at the Bombay Indus- ig zamindars to go to Bombay, whereas the Exhibition 
(re flee] 5), 10th Jan authorities expected only haris and kurmis and had 
: ' provided accommodation for this class. They intended 
to lodge them in straw huts and provide them with a mat tosleepon. Fortunately 
the tents vacated by the Congress delegates were available and the ‘cultivators’ 
were allowed the luxury of living ina tent. They have to cook their own food 
Be and shift for themselves. Some of the zamindars from Sind were natural] 
: disappointed, and [ know of one who left on the very day he arrived. The 
Ss authorities in Gujarat and Deccan understood the orders of Government rightly 
and selected people who are quite content with the meagre arrangements provid- 
ed for them and can live comfortably on the allowance of 4annasaday! The 
Sindhi zamindars are naturally very much inconvenienced and are put to a lot 
of trouble and expense to provide themselves with suitable lodgings. It 
would have deen better if some surmis and haris had been selected from Sind to 
accompany the zamindars, Our zamindars, however, will be greatly benefited 
by witnessing the experiments which will be shown to them. They will be 
taken to some farms, where the various ploughs exhibited will be shown in 
working order. They will then be in a position to select some of the up-to-date 
machines exhibited in the Agricultural Section and introduce them in their 
farms. Above all they will be better able to grasp the agricultural processes 
explained to them than the ignorant kunbis from other parts of the 


Presidency.” — by 
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21. “His Excellency Lord Lamington returns from a protracted and 
: most Jaborious tour in Sind on ‘Tuesday next. 
His Excellency lord His Excellency’s visit to the province has not 
es 8 visit to Sind. = =heen devoted so much to sight-seeing as to the 
ame-e-Jamshed (24), 14tir f : 
Jan., Eng. cols. performance of the more serious and arduous task 
) of‘studying the wants and wishes of the people, 
and attending to important questions of administration which needed treat- 
ment on the spot. In the course of this wearisome journey His Excellency 
would appear to have crowded together as many engagements as the time 
at his disposal permitted, and when he returns to this city next week he 
would be in a position to justly claim for himself that no Governor of 
Bombay spent a Christmas season more busily or more assiduously in the 
service of the people entrusted to his care than he has done. Lord Lamington 
has roamed far and wide over the province. He has seen and studied the 
people, met their leaders, heard their wishes, removed many of their 
grievances, helped forward every beneficent cause in which his help or co- 
operation, was sought or deemed necessary, conferred with the officials respon- 
sible forthe administration,and in every way facilitated the progress of the 
people and the task of good government, ‘The best thanks of the public are 
due to His Excellency for his assiduity and devotion to their interests.” 


22. ‘*The Pioneer seeks to bolster up the case of Muhammadans in Sind, 
and thinks that the recent addresses presented to His 
Lord Lamington and the Excellency Lord Lamington at Karachi and at Hyder- 
sabe ewer ad “11) 1th abad were not met in a liberal and sympathetic spirit. 
"bites: pe ) Whatever want of cordiality there may be in some local- 
ities between Muhammadans and Hindus, it is pretty 
well recognised by this time that on the whole there is a good understanding be- 
tween the various Indian communities throughout the country. Hindus and Parsis 
alike hold out the hand of friendship to their Muhammadan feilow-countrymen, 
wish to see them enjoy their full share of all privileges and advantages, and urge 
them to come forward and join the Congress movement so as to further the 
common weal. But with all respect for the traditional ascendancy of Moslems, 
it cannot fairly be expected that other communities should wish the Government 
to vouchsafe to the Muhammadans preferential treatment over other commu- 
nities. We do not think that educated Muhammadan leaders, who themselves 
are always impressing upon their backward brethren the necessity of educa- 
tion, would urge the Péoneer’s plea that Muhammadans should be admitted 
into the public service under an inferior test. This would be but a sorry way 
of encouraging them to improve themselves, We have the most friendly 
feelings towards the community, we respect their traditions and admire the 
manly and noble traits of their character, but we do not see how the Governor 
could have given them any other answer than he did in telling them in effect, 
that if they persist in ignoring the ample and even generous educational facili- 
ties extended to them, they have only themselves to blame for the consequences 
of their neglect.”’ 


23. The Ahmedabad correspondent of the Bombay Samdchér writes :— 

The agricultural situation in Gujarat has now be- 

. Pipe situation in ome very critical. If Sir James Monteath were to 
es », pay a second visit to the distressed districts, he would 
DP a nag Saméchdr (63) be enabled to form a clear idea of the extent to which 
relief will be required by the smitten agriculturists. 

Some of the test works opened by Government have had to be closed, as the 
wages offered there were too inadequate to attract workers. Government have 
fixed the scale of wages on the basis of the current prices of food-grains, but 
this method does not appear to us to be the right one for fixing the seale. * At 
present a large quantity of food-grains having been imported in Ahmedabad, 
the prices have been kept down and consequently the distress felt by the people 
is not intense; but by the end of next month the outlook is sure to grow more 
serious and will cause grave anxiety tothe public unless the wage allowed 
on relief works is sufficiently increased. Moreover, although the outturn of 
crops in most places is notoriously meagre, the subordinate officials oppress the 
cultivators by deliberately over-estimating the crop-yield, Government will 
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é standing min re-assessed by the 
Ky Parekh and public bodies like the 
of the hapless > marae by 
‘to their miserable condition, 


slant: ‘writes to the. Satya Shodhak :—It is to be veiiretiat 

that Messrs. She ad & Co. are not able to meet 

the oeams of the passenger traffic at the. various 

ports of call on A. Konkan coast line. At Jaigad over 

200 passengers were detained the other day for want 

of accommodaticn on board the Company’s steamers. 

The hardships which the passengers have to endure 

under these circumstances cannot well be described. They demanded the money 

paid by them for purchasing their tickets, but their request was refused and 

they were forced to stay at Jaigad for twoor three days.. Some of them eventually 

returned on foot to Ratnégiri. Should not the authorities look into this 

grievance of the public? Is it not also the duty of the Company to refund 

the money of the passengers, who do not get accommodation on board their 
steamers ? 


25. Our contemporary of the Indu Prakdsh, taking advantage of the last 
: Congress session in Bombay, has begun to be published 
Conversion of the Indu daily, It is one of the oldest Marathi journals, 
Prakash into daily news- and we welcome its conversion into a daily paper. 
paper and condemnation of é 
its policy of moderation. The policy of the paper has been one of moderation 
ké jl (119), 18th Jan. from the beginning, It was a good policy when the 
aper was first started. The Government of the 
country was just then transferred from the Company to the Crown. The 
pledges of the Proclamation were not then violated as they were only recently 
given, and the people hoped that they would be fulfilled. A policy of moder- 
ation in native journalism was thus reasonable half a century ago, but circum- 
stances have changed considerably during the interval. The promises made in 
the Proclamation of 1858 have been ignored. Everyone has also had experience 
of the ins and outs of British policy, The people have been reduced to abject 
poverty, and there is no ground for hope anywhere, ‘In these circumstances, 
the adoption of a policy of moderation and servile flattery by a journalist is 
singularly out of place. Itis to be regretted that our old journals have not 
the courage to change their policy in these altered times. 


26. The Mahrdtia gives a brief history of the Rolt case in Bengal, and 
observes :—‘* We look at the Rolt case from a point 
The Rolt case in Bengal of view which has never suggested itself tothe Anglo- 
compared wigh the Tilak case = Tndian press. This point of view is supplied by a 
in Bombay. ry 
~ Mahrétta (10), 8th Jan. comparison of the case with the Tilak case. Both 
cases are similar in their broad features. Messrs, 
Rolt and ‘ilak were both prosecuted on charges which could not be 
substantiated. Both the prosecutions arose out of the blundering of high 
officers of Government. Witnesses for the prosecution gave false evidence 
inst both during their respective trials. Both got their acquittal in the purer 
atmosphere of the High Court with this difference, however, that while in the 
Rolt case the High Court granted the transfer asked for and left no chance 
for the accused to be convicted and sent to jail, in the Tilak case the High 
Court deliberately shut its eyes in the eatly stages to his notorious persecution, 
refused the transfer prayed for, and enabled his official and non-official enemies 
to have the malignant satisfaction to see him handcuffed and lodged in jail 
for at least five days........... Weneed not go far to search fora moral from 
Rolt case. .That moral is simply this that the systom of the administration 
‘of criminal justice in the mofussibis rotten. But our rulers are so unsym- 
(pathetic that they never become alive to this fact except when a countryman of 
ir own suffers. It is also amusing to read the observations which the Anglo- 
)Indian press has been led unconsciously to make upon this case in its rig hteous 
a . | eute the moment. ‘I'hus the Englishman says that the Rolt case is an 
wnanswer we => pag for the extension of the jury system to motussil towns! 
os eurious that hundreds and thousands of Indians should 
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have been so far sacrificed in vain to the. Moloch of criminal justice at the 
hands of European Magistrates, and that the sufferings of one European 
should have at once convinced the Englishman of the reasonableness of the 
a od for an extension of the jury system which the native press has been 
making incessantly in the past? It goes without saying that the case of 
Mr. Rolt would not have been noticed by the Anglo-Indian press if he was not 
what he is, viz., a European, nay, something more, ‘a nephew of a Lord Justice 
of Appeal, who nearly became Lord Chancellor.’ We agree with the Amrita 
Bazaar Patrika in saying to Mr. Rolt that he should be able to forget much of 
his misery in the thought that the revelations which his trial has brought forth 
may possibly result in some small good beinz done to thousands of natives who 
have suffered in the pasé and must suffer in the future till Government profit by 


the lessons his case has taught them! ”’ 


27. British rule in India may in many respects be compared to the body of 
- a huge elephant. You may hit the elephant on his feet 

Kesars (123), 10th Jan. or the Ys part of his body, but he will not mind such | 
hitting in the least, but if the beast is touched in the one sensitive part of his tS 
body near the head, he cannot bear the injury. The sensitive part of the orga- \) 
nism of British rule consists of the white population in India. Wesee hundreds | | 
and thousands of natives tried in British Courts of justice every day and 1 
several of these persons are unjustly punished by European Magistrates and 
Judges. Afew are acquitted, but only after a great deal of trouble and i: 
pecuniary sacrifice. But neither the ruling class nor the Anglo-Indian Press 
feel the least pity or sympathy for any of this aggrieved class, and in spite : 4 
of the incessant clamour of native journalists for a reform of the administration | 
of justice by a separation of judicial from executive function or by a wider 
extension of the system of trial by jury, no action whatever is taken, but the 
moment a European suffers an injustice or becomes the victim of oppression, 
there is a regular hue and cry in the Anglo-Indian Press, which seems to be : 
suddenly roused from its slumber, and we are treated to lengthy homilies on the f 
need for purifying the administration of justice. The paper next proceeds to | 
give a brief history of the Rolt case, and remarks:—There is nothing new or 
unusual in the Rolt case. Hundreds of innocent natives are prosecuted on 
false charges every day not only owing to the recklessness but also the 
Vindictiveness and deliberate malice of Government officials. The advice of 
the Legal Remembrancer in Bengal in the Rolt case may have been wrong, 
but people in our Presidency know full well that there are Legal Remem- 
brancers, who not only give wrong advice at first but strenuously endeavour after- 
wards, by means of interviews with the highest authorities, to justify it to the 
end by making the affair seem, as it were, a personal one. In short, cases like 
the Rolt case are not uncommon in India, but strangely enough whena : 
European is involved in a case of this kind, our Anglo-Indian contemporaries {: 
are loud and insistent in their demands for a reform of the judicial admini- | 
stration. Where natives are concerned, however, they are absolutely deaf and 
impervious. ‘l'o be swayed by racial considerations in these matters is a sign | 
of moral depravity, and we wish to call attention to-day to this aspect of the - 
matter because we are tired of hearing that the fabric of British rule in India | \ 
is based upon righteousness. © i} 


28. A correspondent writes to the Al-Haq:—‘“ We the Hindu and 
eee Muhammadan Punjabis, residing at Sukkur, are really 
Protest against the pro-  orieved at the propose removal of the telegraph 


sed removal of the tele- . a 
graph school at Sukkur to School from this station to Karachi permanently. 


Karachi. : Karachi is noted for expensive living, moist climate 
e ovine (50), Slst Dec, and, for the last few years, for constant prevalence of 
ny er em plague. It will be hard, indeed, for the poorer 


Punjabis to go so far as Kardchi in order to receive training and be able to 
earn their livelihood. We, therefore, request you to move the Manager and the © 
present Traffic Superintendent of the N.-W. Railway to abandon the idea of 
removing the Sukkur school to Karachi. If it is désirabie to start a school at 
Karachi for the convenierice of the people of Karachi and Hyderabad, a branch 
sehool can be opened there on trial; and if it appears after a year or two to 
prove of greater use than the Sukkur school, the latter may be closed altogether. 
con 1909 ——6 
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of the University of Bonibay ‘h has issued rules for the 
- appointment of a Provisional Syndicate by the Senate 


protaalgated : the ion of the validity or otherwise of these rules, 

ee i of the Bombay ry show how the eecious Act is going to be 

University for ‘the formation worked in practice. Under these rules the election 
of a Provisional Syndicate. 

Gujardti (20), 15th Jan., 18 to be made by four groups under Arts, Law, 

Eng. cols. Medicine and Engineering into which the Fellows 

are divided. The first group elects four Syndics 

out-of their own number, and the other three groups two each in the same 

way. The Arts group is composed mostly of graduates who have only a 

degrée in Arts or no degree whatsoever. The legal group is composed chiefly 

of those men who possess not only some of the highest degrees in Arts but have 

also secured in addition degrees in law or membership of the English Inns of 

Court. All these are disqualified from offering themselves for election by the 

Arts group or voting in the election by that group! If a Fellow is a B. A., he 

can vote as well as stand for election as a Syndic. But ‘if he is an M.A,, 

LL.B., he becomes disqualified! The Honourable Mr, Justice Batty, M.A. 

(Cantab.), who was once a Professor of Loyic and Philosophy, is disqualified even 

from voting for the election of a Syndic in Arts, because he is a Barrister-at-Law. 

The Honourable Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, because he is in the unfortunate 

category of LL.B.’s, is also in the same predicament. If Mr. Ranade, the 

| Prince of Graduates, whose claims to the LL.D. degree were publicly acknow- 

ledged only the other day by the present Vice- Chancellor, had been living he 

would have found himself—excluded to-day from the Faculty in which he “dis- 

tinguished himself by his brilliant and solid attainments! A more astounding 

arrangement it is difficult to conceive, and we are ata loss to understand how 

the learned Vice-Chancellor of the University, who must have been consulted 

before these extraordinary rules were framed, could have been a party to the 

proposed arrangement. We have before us a list of Fellows who are placed 

in the Law group. It is difficult to see how critics can be blamed if they urge 

that some of those who had strongly opposed the Indian Universities Bill have 

been thus deliberately excluded from the Arts group........... Apart from the 

purely legal aspects of the rules issued by the Chancellor, they throw a flood 

of light upon the earlier stages of the controversy raised by the Indian 

Universities Bill. They afford a startling confirmation of all that had 

‘been urged against the measure and furnish a remarkable illustration. of 

the inner psychological workings of the official mind. But we will leave 

that matter alone for the present. The provisions of the Indian Univer- 

sities Act clearly show that the power and duty of appointing a Provisional 

Syndicate is vested in the Senate as a whole body corporate. No doubt the Act 

provides that the Senate shall, in such manner as the Chancellor may direct, 

appoint a Provisional Syndicate. But the same expression is used in some other 

sections of the Act, and they clearly show that the Chancellor can only 

the procedure to be fullowed in the matter. He is not competent 

to declare that a part of the Provisional Syndicate shall be elected by 

cértain Fellows and another part by others and thus alter the electorate 

which the Act declares to ‘be the Senate. The Chancellor’s notification 

diregts, that a certain proportion of the Provisional Syndicate shall be 

incipals or professors, and that the Vice-Chancellor and the Director of 

blic Instruction shall be members of that body. The appointment of the 

whole Syndicate rests with the Senate, and the Chancellor cannot under the 

Act Appoint ap rt of the § yndicate,. Until new Bye-laws and Regulations are 

ramed, . d ones will be i in force except in so far as they are expressly or by 

implicati and, therefore, the appointment of the Syndicate must 

ule ted b by the existing Bye laws. According to Mr, Inverarity and the 
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‘the attention of the Chancellor and the other authorities concerned has 
been drawn to the illegality of the rules, it is to be earnestly hoped that wiser 
counsels will prevail, and that the notification will be withdrawn.” 


30. ‘The rules framed by the Chancellor of the Bombay University for the 
Indu Prakésk (39), Vth formation of a Provisional Syndicate are manifestly 
pag Sar. ook. yh Negal and ultra vires, and itis to be hoped that 

those members of the new Senate, who care for 
their rights, will not acquiesce in the inroad made by thé rules upon the 
privilege vested by the Act in the Senate to appoint the whole of the Pro- 
visional Syndicate.......... We feel little doubt that the rules are not 
in conformity with the ‘Transitory Provisions’ of the Indian Universities 
Act under which they purport to be made. Section 12 (p) of thesaid Act provides 
that ‘the Senate shall, in such manner as the Chancellor may direct, appoint a 
a Provisional Syndicate’ and clause (q) of the same section further provides that 
it is the Senate which is to give orders for the provisional constitution of Faculties, 
Boards of Studies and of any Board or Committee of the Senate. Clause (s) 
of the same section says that the statutes, regulations and bye-laws of the 
University, in force at the commencement of the Act, shall continue to be in 
force, except in so far as they may be altered or repealed by competent 
authority. Reading these provisions together, it is clear that the appointment 
of the Provisional Syndicate is a function solely vested in the Senate 
as & whole,-and that the Chancellor has no power to direct that a certain 
portion of the Provisional Syndicate shall be elected by certain members 
of the Senate. The words ‘in such manner as the Chancellor may 
direct’ give him the power not to infringe the rights specifically vested 
in the entire Senate as the Electorate, but merely the power to pre- 
scribe the procedure to be followed by the Senate as a body in forming the 
rrovisional Syndicate, Under the ‘ Transitory Provisions,’ again, the Chan- 
cellor has no power given to him to direct that a certain proportion of the 
Provisional Syndicate shall consist of Principals or Professors of Colleges, nor 
has he the power to rule that the Vice-Chancellor and Director of Public 
Instruction shall be members of the Provisional Syndicate. Under the 
rules issued, the Chancellor partly performs the function which it is the 
right of the Senate to perform, and does things which it is not within his 
power todo. There is no provision in the Act for the appointment of a 
Provisional Syndicate by the Faculties. Clauses (gq) is specific on the point. 
If the Faculties have to be formed provisionally, they must be formed by the 
Senate and not by the Chancellor. We trust that this serious infringement of 
the rights of the Senate for which, we fancy, not the Chancellor but his 
advisers, whoever they be, are responsible, will not only not be acquiesced in 
but stoutly resisted by all those members of the Senate who have any regard for 
the rights and privileges guaranteed to them by the Act. If the rules are not 
withdrawn, we hope adequate legal remedies will be adopted to compel the 
submission of the University authorities to the provisions of the Act.” 


31. We desire to enter a most emphatic protest against the circular 
: issued by the Registrar of the Bombay University 
Bombay Samdchér (63); under the authority of the Chancellor on the subject of 
9th Jan.; Akhbdr-i-Soudagar ‘ ’ igh 4 
(61), 11th Jan. the formation of a Provisional Syndicate. When the 
j Universities Act was passed by Government, it was 
generally feared that the measure would take away even the modicum of in- 
dependence enjoyed by the Universities under the old system, and we are 
erieved to find that this fear has proved but too true at least in the case of the 
Bombay University. The nominations lately made by Government to the 
new Senate have already officialised that body, and now by a fresh stroke 
-of autocracy it is also sought to convert the Syndicate into a Government 
bureau for slavishly carrying out official mandates, The most objectionable 


feature of the circular is that under it at least one-half of the Syndicate: 


is to be composed of Principals and Professors of affiliated Colleges. Now, 
College Professors are not necessarily men of first-rate abilities, and the 


en ans und td ‘shut out the best available looal 
8 0¢, the Faculty’ of Law will be represented 


ics, ¢ t Taw Scho ; Principal or any of the Professors of 


ae wey 


t the teaching staff of the 
ited ‘from the pick of the local Bar, and the Law Faculty 
| he representative of the highest culture and education 
field of law... The same argument also applies to the Faculties of Medicine 
= neering "the principles regulating the coristitution of the different 
ties waler the circular are also open to objection. We fail to see why 
to-olass holders of double degrees undér one Faculty only. This 
will +e only weaken the Faculty of Arts in the Senate, but also restrict the field 
for the selection of Syndics in Arts to the detriment of the interests of the 
University. We are, however, glad to note that‘a protest has been lodged 
against the circular by Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and other leaders of educated 
native opinion, and trust it will receive favourable consideration at the hands 
of Government. [The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar makes somewhat similar remarks. | 


$2. There can be no two res about the learning and intellectual 
calibre of the Key. Dr. Mackichan, but his re-nomination 
i a gas atl as Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University is open 
Chancellor of the Bombay to objection on principle. Why should the choice of 
me oa A jn (a7). eh GOVernment have again fallen upon Dr. Mackichan, 
, ah artamdn (87), 6th hen there is no dearth of deserving men on whom 
the distinction could have been appropriately bestowed ?P 
This time it was “the turn of anative to be appointed Vice-Chancellor, and 
Lord Lamington by ignoring the claims of natives to the high honour has not 
acted according to the principles of justice and equity of which he professes to 
be a staunch and earnest advocate. Dr. Mackichan’s views on the subject of 
‘higher education are not a secret to the public, and perhaps his re-nomination is 
meant to enable him to complete the mischief wrought by the, Universities 
Act. 


“The results of the last University School Final Examination are 
discouraging. That the examination when conducted 
by the Department should shew much worse results. 
than when it was conducted by the University is 
11th Jan. rather remarkable. The bad results must largely 

3 be due to a much higher percentage of marks 
being fixed as the minimum required for passing, and the examiners being 
at the same time*required merely to state in each case their impression 
as to whether the candidate deserved to pass or not, instead of assigning. 
marks for individual questions or for the whole paper. The examination 
has thus been rendered extremely difficult, while a greater element of 
chanee has been introduced by trusting to the examiner’s ‘impression’. ‘The 
first and -last answers are likely to leave a more effective impression on the 
examiner than the middle ones, and, moreover, no check can be exercised on 
the erratic doings of examiners as is possible when marks are assigned. A 
minor cause of too many failures may also be that the questions were not 
printed. The subject will have to be considered over again. in the light of 
fresh experience. It would be interesting to know in what subject or subjects 
tlie greatest failures have taken place. Meanwhile we take it that in view of 
the ag gan | of the test the coat candidates will at least be well provided. 
for in the public service,” 


33. 


Results of the last School 
Final Examination. 
Hyderabad Journal (4), 


Municipalities, 


* Sir Pherozeshah. Mehta echoed the telees not only of the 


—(B4. 
| Corporation but of the whole city when he asked 


‘The Bombay Government 


ea the Bombay Municipal 
stion. 
: Jamshed (24), 11th 
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that the Municipal Commissioner should submit a 
strong protest to Government against the policy of 
deducting amounts payable by them, but not yet 
settled; from sums due by Government to the Corpora- 
tion. ‘Any seif-respecting body is bound to resent an 


¢ dais as “the f Govdenstont't is adopting towards the Corporation in regard 
the mat and that body cannot be f found. fault with for demanding that it 


should be better treated than as if it were a set of sharpers ‘or a syndicate of 
bankrupts who eould not be trusted to pay their dues, and whose debts must be: 

recovered as much as possible by the retention of the moneys that are in the 

possession of its. creditors. It is not the first time the Corporation’ has found 

occasion to complain about this objectionable and insulting practice of the 

Government ; and it might be hoped that Lord Lamington would put a stop to» 
it as irritating and vexatious to a body which has %ehaved well and respectably 

so far in the discharge of its pecuniary obligations.” [The Hindi Punch also 

characterises the action of the Bombay Government in the matter as undignified ° 
on its part and unfair to the Corporation. ] 


35. “Though municipal finance has received considerable attention at 

the hands of our present Municipal Commissioner, 
Bombay Municipal Budget. who is generally recognised as an excellent authority , 
Katser-t-Hind (25), Sth on finance, we think there is still great room for 
Jan. HKng. cols.; Bombay . + 
Saméchar (63), 11th Jan. improvement if only Mr. Harvey would endeavour to 
keep a severer check and contro} over expenditure and 

exercise a salutary influence over all the Municipal departments in the matter of | 
the preparation of the annual estimates....... Much of the wnnecessary taxation, 
which we have found during our experience of over thirty years to be 
levied from the rate-payers, ‘has its origin in exaggerated estimates. No 
doubt it is the vice or failing of all Gov ernments to under-estimate revenue 
and over-estimate expenditure, This vice was too rampant some twenty years 
ago. But thanks to the solvent criticism on the subject in the Corporation, 
from time to time, notably since 1593, it has been greatly suppressed. We, 
however, cannot say that it has been completely eradicated. ‘Che annual 
estimates still bear visidle signs of it which it is the duty of the Corporation to 
see removed,......... In any ; sound system of finance the revenue should as 
nearly as possible balance the expenditure. A large surplus, which cannot 
be traced to any extraordinary or even ordinary circumstances, at once informs 
us that it has been obtained by maint:iining taxation at an unduly high hmit. 
But the cleverness generally lies in adopting the device of under-estimating 
revenue, over-estimating expenditure and creating a fallacious deficit. ‘This 
deficit is flourished in the face of the Corporation as a kind ot threat, and 
the Corporation agrees to maintain taxation at the existing limit, only to 
find, year after year, that the deficit of the budget becomes a fat surplus of actual 
accounts ! But such has been the impotence of the majority of the Corporation 
that it has not been able yet to put an end to this vicious system, which takes 
more from the rate-payer than is needed, swells the annual ‘cash balance, 
and aiterwards spends it on extravagant establishments, under pretence of 
inadequacy and inefficiency. ‘The budget estimates, published somes weeks 
since, for the coming official year exhibit the same defect, with one other breach 
of the canons of finance. ‘There was a good surplus estimated and a recom- 
mendation was made to give a dole by way of relief to those who are influential 
enough to raise their voice in the Corporation and the Press. A diminution 
was made in the fire-tax of 2 per cent. and of another 2 per cent. in the. 
general tax, or say { per cent. in all; but against this relief to the property 
owner, nO relief was sought to be given to the masses, who toil and spin 
and really pay all tlie taxes, including those of the house-owner. Now if 
relief is to be accorded, it should be on an equitable basis. A small but. 
powerful class should not be propitiated at the expense of a larger but 
almost voiceless one. ‘The reductions suggested by the Commissioner and 
the Standing Committee (for they jointly bear the rye of framing 
the budget, estimates) seem to be not quite fair, If { per cent. of the 
taxes on property is to be let off, it is equally necessary that a similar 
per cent. should be let off the océroi........... The Standing Committee, 
further, have found that the revised estimates show even better results by 
over 14 lakh! And what do they propose? ‘That the general tax should 
be further reduced by 4 per cent. Is this fair-play? We are, indeed, 
surprised that the Standing Committee should have failed to realise the 
expediency of giving relief to the masses in some form or another, theugh 
we are fully aware that the Commissioner is greatly in favour of rendering 
justice to the inarticulate and uninfluential classes. Instead, they give another 
dole beyond the 2 per cent. originally proposed to the house- owners! It is 
to be hoped that some protest will be entered against this method of remitting 
taxation. It is unsound from the point of view of public finance and unfair 
con 1909—7 
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Municipality. .In-its opinion the surplus in the Budget bid. Cn adi din 

Gmproving the water-supply of the city so as to remove the long standing 
_ . 0mplaint of the public in the matter. It is afraid that a premature reduction 
'" im taxation would only tempi Government to throw additional inequitable 
"+ ~~ +Hurdens upon the Municipality and thus make the position of the rate-payers 
= worse that it is now.} 


36, “The years roll by and the plague comes and goes with almost 
bie unfailing regularity, and we are thankful to say 
Daily Eteproph CH, 10th AeParts inthe same fashion.......... This season the 
a Ten Fi aa plague has raged with great virulence, and the majority 
ee : ! of the cases have proved fatal. Itis pleasing, however, 
a to note that the figures of plague deaths are decreasing numerically. It 
must be remembered that a very larger proportion of the inhabitants of the city 
of Poona wisely selected to live outside in camps and huts, otherwise the mortality 
from-plague would have been much higher......... Might it not be worth the 
while of the authorities to provide accommodation for all such as may wish year 
by year to leave the city and dwell outside while the epidemic lasts. At 
present the people complain of robbers and thieves, of inadequate water-supply 
and other things, and it is easy to understand that the Poona Municipality is 
not rich enough to provide what is wanted for them. If only Government 
would try to make the accommodation and protection adequate, the ravages of 
plague might be considerably minimised.” 


- _ 387, Plague is steadily on the increase in Broach, yet it is perversely 
) held in some quarters that the city is free from 
Plague at Broach. plague. ‘The daily mortality in the city, which in 

Broach Samdchér (65), normal times is only about two or three, has now 

12th Jan, swelled to five or seven. The increase can be due to 


no other cause than plague, although it is ascribed by 

the authorities to fever, dysentery and other diseases. The people, too, show an 

unwillingness to report deaths as having occurred fvom plague in order to 

escape the annoyance of evacuating their houses ana getting them disinfected. 

If the authorities persist in their present lethargic policy, serious consequences 

are sure to ensue, It is incumbent upon them to take timely measures for 

: qpooking the disease so as to remove the anxiety of the people concerning 
plague. . , 


Native States. 
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88. Mv. R. P. Lambert, Deputy Police Commissioner, Bombay, accompanied 
i ai iw ae by Mr. Burns, Principal, Sir J. J. School of Art, and his 
. Jein et of: Péliténa by wife, paid a visit to the Jain temples on the Shatrunjaya 
= Mr. R. P. Lambert, Deputy hills on the 1st instant. The party made the 
; | - Commissioner of Police, Bom- following note in the visitors’ book :—“ Mr, Sanklesh- 

bay, and Mr. apap eee war, Inspector, suggested our removing shoes, but 

i Vartaman (86), loth 4. we were imformed by the Darbar it was not 
eo necessary to do so, we followed the usual custom of 
a putting canvas shoes over our own (one of our party had to remove his shoes 
ee owing to the canvas one being too small). It was a matter of.indifference to 
us personally, but understanding this was a matter at present in dispute 
between the Darbar and some of the leaders of the Mahajan community, 
we considered we should be prejudicing the case of ‘the Darbar by complying 
with the extreme restriction demanded. Mr, Lambert has been to this hill 
several times before and has never been asked to remove his shoes. The 
head officials have treated us with consideration and respect, but one or 
two officious Sadhus (loafers) have interfered with us, although we have 
nee eOmplied with the official regulations,’ We cannot help deploring that 
| ~~. + +Mr, Lambert and his companions should_have entered the sacred temples 

—  \ Of the Jains without removing their shoes. Mr. Lambert’s plea that 
he would have prejudiced the case of the Darbar in the dispute 

pending between the State and the Jains by acting otherwise is hollow 
_ @nd untenable, If Mr, Lambert wanted to be scrupulously fair to both 


oo 
fe 


remove his shoes, for such a statement can only tend to unduly prejudice the 
case of the Jains. Asan experienced Police otficer, Mr. Lambert is expected to 
be in touch with the feelings and sentiments of the native communities, and 
we are, therefore, surprised that he thought fit to takea step which has tended 
to wound the religious susceptibilities of the Jains. Further, Mr. Lambert has 
not acted with propriety in libelling one or two Jain saints by calling them 
“loafers”, It is also regrettable that the Thakor of Pélitaéna, who professes 
great respect for the religious feelings of the Jains, aid who has put up a public 
notice at the entrance of the hill ordering visitors to take off their shoes, 
should have given express permission to Mr. Lambert and his party, as appears 
from their note in the visitors’ book, to infringe that order. 


39. The account published by us yesterday of the pollution of the Jain 
temples on the Shatrunja hill by Mr. Lambert and 
his party appears to have considerably exercised the 
minds of the Jain community. The subject was 
taken up this morning by a large Jain audience at Lalbaug, who had ‘assembled 
to hear the sermon delivered by Muni Maharaj Mohanlalji and to take part in 
certain religious ceremonies performed there. After the sermon and religious 
ceremonies were finished, the account published by us yesterday and our leading 
article on the subject were read out to the assembly. The meeting decided to 
take no further action in the matter for the present beyond passing the following 
resolution :—‘‘ This meeting records its regret that an able and trusted officer of 
Government like Mr. Lambert, Deputy Commissioner of Police, Bombay, should 
have taken a step calculated to do injustice to the Jains and to wound the 
religious feelings of the community by applying the epithet ‘loafers’ to Jain 
saints.”” It was also resolved to torward a copy of the above resolution through 
Seth Virchand Dipchand to the firm of Messrs. Anandji Kalyanji, with a request 
to them to take proper steps in the matter. 


 Sdnj Vartama'n (S86), 14th 
Jan. 


40. The Thakor of Palitana is reported to have arrested two persons 

belonging to a party of Jain pilgrims, who were 

The Thakor of Palitana lately on a visit to the Shatrunjaya hills, although 

and ibe_tains. ier) both of Ahem are said .to have been subsequently 

13th Ian. SS :~<‘<“CS:*S”*~SéC dase on bail. It is also alleged that the Thakor 

has demanded Rs. 600 as ground-rent for the site on 

which the party have pitched their tents. ‘This news has created grave anxiety in 

the minds of the Jains here. We earnestly request the Agent to the Governor 

to make inquiries in the matter and do the needful to safeguard the interests 
of the Jain community. 


41. “We have before usa copy of a memorial submitted by about 
seventeen hundred signatories to the Political Agent, 
Memorial submitted by Mahi Kantha Agency, complaining against the attitude 
certain Hindu pilgrims to | ' 7 a 
the Political Agent, Mahi Of the present ruler of Danta and his subordinates 
Kéntha, complaining of their towards pilgrims, who have to pass through a _ portion 
treatment by the Chief of of his territory, in visiting the sacred shrine of 


Danta. +s ee 
Praja Bandhw (28), 8th Ambaji........... A perusal of the memorial is, we are 


Jan., Eng. cols. : : 
i that the present ruler of Dinta is a greedy monster 


devoid of conscience. We, however, hesitate to believe everything that is 
alleged against the Rana without furtlier evidence in support of it. But, 


now that the memorial has already been submitted to the Political Agent, 


Mahi K4ntha, we trust he will order an impartial inquiry to be made into 
the allegations made therein.” 


42. We have for weeks past been writing about the misdoings of Hiralal 
and Divan Liladhardas in Vala State, and we are glad 
Alleged institution of an to observe that our disclosures have at last led Govern- 


inquiry by Government into “ é‘ 
sh affinities of Wale Stake. ment to appoint an able officer like Mr. Rothfeld to 


Friend of India (68), 9th inquire into the maladministration prevailing in the 


Jan. State. It is reported that Government intend to 
remove Liladhardas and Hiralal temporarily beyond 
the limits of the State, so that they might not unduly influence the course of the 


+5 YP, rir. 


the parties mike dispute, he should not have made the startling remark 
that he had been to the hill several times before and had never been asked to. 


afraid, likely to leave an impression upon one’s mind © 
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ul intituted by Riveandiand, 
kor account for the wrongs 
apon the widow Bai Moti and upon the 
o mhoustaches and alhen he had ordered to be — off. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


48. A jashan ceremony was performed in the fire-temple at Suvéli on 

the 4th January last by the Parsi agriculturists of the 

‘s Ad ashan ceremony at village for offering thanksgivings to the Almighty for 
nvali (Surat) for offering : 8 FF 

thanksgivings for the remis- the generosity displayed by Government in remitting 

sions of land revenue granted the land revenue of the villages of Morkantha Mahal, 

by Government in certain Q]pdd Taluka, Surat District. After the ceremony 

eee A Ol wl rg gi, WAS over, prayers were offered for the long life and 

“ae Pre Seen prosperity of His Majesty the King-Emperor and also 

of Mr. Morison, Collector, for his kind solicitude in 

bringing the sufferings of the rayats to the notice of Government. The meeting 

dispersed after offering prayers for the permanence of British rule in the 


country. 


44, The agriculturists and land-holders of Bassein, Bhayndar and other 

A Webbie ts Nenter ot villages in Bassein ron Be ga alge pe a8 

2 tai & pan-supart party. yesterday in Mr. Hargovin 

Daieaies nee ee AE aoc  Narba Baug in thee of Mr. ‘B. G. 
Evening Jéme (19), Sth Tilak, Speeches were made eulogising Mr. Tilak’s 
Jan. ; — Opinion (41), public services and congratulating him on the suc- 
ewan cessful result of his recent appeal to the High Court. 
Appreciative references were made by some speakers to the purity of British 
justice as evidenced by the Tilak case. Mr. Tilak thanked the assembly for 
honouring him and impressed upon them the necessity of practising patience 
and endurance. He was then garlanded and the meeting dispersed. [A 
correspondent of the Native Opinion sends to that paper a similar account of the 
meeting, but adds that one of the objects of convening it was to impress upon 
the minds of the peopie of Bassein the importance of the *‘ Pice Fund’? move- 
ment started by Mr. Antaji Damodar Kale. He concludes :—Several speeches 
‘were made explaining the objects of the fund and pointing out the desirability 
' of. placing it on a stable footing. Mr. Tilak, who rose te speak amidst loud 
cheers, dwelt on the past history of Bassein, and exhorted his audience to 
defend their respective rights and to promote the welfare of India. He 
remarked that the Queen-Empress had promised to treat India on the same 
footing as England, but that her representatives in this country hesitated to 
give effect to the pledges given in the Proclamation. He wound up by appeal- 
ing to every one to show proper self-respect and to undergo sacrifices in serving 

the country. |. 
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45. The Kdathidudr Samdchdr publishes the following notification over 

the signature of ‘“ U padeshak ”’ (Preacher), Gourak- 

_A notification in connec- ghani Sabha (Cow Protection Society), N&gpur :—The 

on a me robe Protection snnual gathering of the above sabha will be held at 

” Réthsdiwa’r San dehér (75), Nagpuron the 25th, 29th and 30th instant. Distin- 
1}th Jan. guished men from all parts of the country are invited 

to be present on the occasion. Mr, Bal Gangadhar 

Tilak will attend the gathering and distribute gold and silver medals to the 
preachers of the cow protection movement. Representutives from Gujardt are 

nies requested to be present. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


} fic of the Oriental Translater to Government, 
ed ieeriat, Bombay, 17th January 1906. 
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send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, ifthe facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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How can the Indians bring about the rise of their country ? ie 5 


Mr. Samuel Smith’s views on the means of —a the economic 
condition of India ... bit ee ove 10° 

His Excellency the Governor of Bombay : Lord Lamington’ s speech at the 

Centenary celebration of the Bombay Branch the Royai Asiatic 


Society ee = eee oes 16 
His Excellency the Viceroy: Conference of the United Chambers of Com- 
merce at Calcutta and — ove ove oe at 12 


Indian National Congress : 
‘Alleged significance of the demonstrations in honour of Sir William 


Wedderburn and Sir Henry Cotton 19 
Alleged significance of the growth of the Congress and Conferences in 

India eee eee eve ees ae. 8 
Lord Curzon’s refusal to receive the Congress resolutions personally 

from Sir Henry Cotton eee eee eee eee 13 & 14 
Sir William Wedderburn’ s public utterances at Madras = «+. coe §=-so2.0 
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er | ‘eon Tt) 7 
for the Persian Gulf and for 
sets Ne ie On eee eee eee 34 
Comments on the draft rules issued by the Commissioner of — , Bombay, 
for r ing public places of amusement ... bs os: $2 
in the publicati the — Commission’s Report... pos 


ee Adverse comments on the reported decision of the Bombay Government 


to reserve the of Talukdari Settlement Officer for Civilians... 18 


ie Retirement of Sir Edward Law _.... ais ove io |S 
oe Sind: Satisfaction with the arrangements for the supply of provi- 


ay sions, &c., to His ency the Governor’s camp during his tour in Thar 


5 2 : sole 3 and aérkar District ( — 3 eee eee eee eee 83 
Comments on certain facts disclosed during the trial of a European 

ie at Ladysmith for assaulting an Indian coolie ave soe 3 

a Grievances of Indians in oo eee ete eee eee 1 

Vatandar Kulkarnis: Alleged grievances of — vee eee ee 
are 3 ie illegality of the notification issued by the Chancellor of the Bombay 

dig niversity for the formation of a Provisional Syndicate... | 12.0038 

| Alleged inefficiency of the Hyderabad High School, Sind cee o 40 

‘ Improved position of the Dayaram Jethmal College, Sind shes Si $9 

Railwage— 


: _ Alleged need of encouraging the employment of Europeans on Indian railways 
for the safety of the British fain Empire eee .o _ - 
oa Munictpalitica— 
aS Mahudha: Alleged prevalence of favouritism in the — Manicipality rT 4 
as Poona: A.request to Government to increase the elected element in the— 
ie : Municipality at the time of its impending re-constitution o $8 
: Surat: Comments on a Municipal election case at— ee wo 48 
| / Native Statee— 
ne: Baroda: Abolition of the cattle tax in— 600 eee ooo 46 
, Kéthidwar : 


A request to Mr. Rothfeld, Assistant Political Agent, Sordth Prant, to 
ae, into the case of two Mukhtyars practising in the thaxa Court of 


3 | Babra la) eee ese eee. eee ece 51 

Jee Adverse comments upon the appointment of a Commission for the trial of 
Bae : a Mukhtyar in Jhdélaéwadd t (—) co aoe - «=» « 90 
Te Affairs in Jasdan State (—) ve ve ‘a 2 
eS lee Affairs in Jundgadh (om eee eee _ee6 ete 46 


Jains and the Pélitana Darbar eee eee tee .. 48 & 49 
ea Mahi Kéntha: Complaints against the administration of justice by the 

a ie i Political Agent, oun eee eee eee eee eee 52 
__. Intelligence extracted from the Press— 
A meeting at Dholera for considering the pressing needs of the town oe «6B 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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(As it stood on the Ist January 1905.) 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition.’ ‘Name, caste and age of Editor, Circula- 


ENGLISH. : 


Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 37 9 cee 240 

Daily Telegraph andj Poona ... ...| Daily .., «| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 
| Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
| East and West ... ...| Bombay... .».| Monthly. ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; u. P. 1,000 


| Hyderabad Journal veo} Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... ees —_— Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 550 


Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. ... nn Dk ee ...| Behréamji Merwdnji Malabéri; P4rsi; 52; 1,000 
India and Champion. - 
Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. .«. -e>| Monthly eoe| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer sos 809 


1 
2 
3 
4 
fe 

5 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ««. a: on ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 ee 500 
6 
7 
8 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Kardchi ee -»»| Weekly ... -..| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil); 52 nen bH0 
t 
9 | K&éthidwar Times gov] SRAIROC cee see| Daily oe ...| Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 190 
(Nagar) ; 37. 
10 | Mahritta ... a soel POOR ies ..., Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 

Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman); 30, 7 


Oriental Review eve eee Bombay eee eee Do. zee eee R. S. Rustomji ; P4rsi ; 35 eee eee eee 408 


oe 
— 


12 | Phoenix ... sca vee} Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly i. Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 400 


13 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona ... oee| Daily ave vos] Henry Kencheller ; European ; 50 pine ‘a 250 
: and Military Gazette. | | 
14 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... -».| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 ..} 1,000 


15 | Sind Gazette ac ves) Kardchi oo. ...| Bi-weekly ccs] Be DOE. WEDD ace oe see ae Bi 500 
16 | Sind Times 2s. —sue{_ Do. 24. see! Dos eee soot Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil);86 | 200 


. | ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. ; 


17. | Coronation Advertiser ~ ...| Ahmedabad Weekly ... «| Narotamda’s Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 800 


(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
18 | Deshabhakt& ae eee] DALOdA ... <r e ...| Vasantl4l Sunderl4l Desdi; Hindu (Nagar| 1,500 
Breéhman) ; 43. 
19 Evening J Ame eee eee Bombay ... eee Daily ese wee COS sae eee 


90 | Gujardti ... aia re ae »o»| Weokly ... | Ichh4aram Surajrém Desai; Hindu (Surtij 4,500 
Bania) ; 51. 
91 | Gujarat Mitr’... + eget - i, eee Ee es --+| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 a oe 700 

22 | Gujar4t Punch ... eee) Ahmedabad see; Do. oe -»-| Somalal Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 ove 625 
99 | Hindi Punch ee ...| Bombay “2 hh .e+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 45 


24 |Jdm-e-Jamshed ... at i ee coil Daily =~» ...( Jehangir Behramji Marzhb4n ; Parsi; 54 ...| 3,000 


95 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... ee Kis eae eo-| Weekly ... «| Framyi Cowasji Mehta ; Parsi; 54 wor{ 2,900 
26 Kathidwar News... | Rajkot ... ooo} Dow  aee »--| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 42 ... v0 ve 400 
27 | Kaithidwar Times i ee ...| Bi-weekly ---| Manshankar Jayashankar ; Hindu (Negar Brah- 600 


¢ : 7 + man); 38 
28 {Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad ...) Weekly... oe Jethalal Umedram; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,000 


| ; man); 37. 
29 | Rast Goftar ban ...| Bombay oe oe eee “7 Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52... soot 1,550 
30 | Satya Vakta ven sie | Do. oes Fortnightly »--| Keshavlal Harivithaldés ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 550 


| Bania); 39. : | 
31. | Shri Sayaji Vijay wes] BALOdA ove ..| Weekly... ..| Manekl4l Ambirdm Doctor; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 


83 |Suryi Prekdésh’ ... | Surat... | Do, we +» Umedrim | Nagindds Dfy4bhéi; Hindu} 300 
- AnaLo-Manitat, (Bania) ; 25. | 


j 


Mitra ee ove} Bombay... se Weekly oe =| Sadatahiv Vishvanéth Mayadev; Hindu} 500 | “| 
Ch kshu eee eee Poona eee Pee 0, eee ee aman ovin Sapkar . in u (Deshastha | 600 ne 
34 Dnyan a | ’ Brahman); md 5 
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aE Hoa alk oo ee ey 
: Name, caste and age of Editor, se og 
eee Weekly eee tee Rev. Mr. i E. Abbott eee eee *¢° 625 
PS ov Poona aa ok Daily st ie eeeee6 oe 
we] Do. .. «(Weekly ... ...| Hari Nérfyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 500 
” Bréhman); 37. | 
38 ae ee ee ee! ee ove “Cie eee Ambéram Doctor; Hindu, 1,000 
: : nia), 
: ) -+»| Bombay... .».| Dally ... ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
fy Manager being Dfmodar S4vi4ram Yande; 
; : Hindu (Maratha) ; $9. 
4 | Marftha Deen Bandhn ...| Kolh&pur sick SE in pee /Marétiv) oe Vichare; Hindu) 1,400 
% . tha) ; 30. 
Siete 41 | Native Opinion ... .».| Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ee.| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
Sa wan Brdhman); 33. 
ing 42 | Prokshak ... s eee] SAtéra... ooe| Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Ballél Phans&lkar; Hindu (Karhdda 500 
: 43 |Samarth ... cee eee} Kolhapur cl ae Oe ...| Vindyak Nargyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 800 
Bré4hman); 34. 
44 | Shri Sayd4ji Vijay »».| Bombay... "| DO. see ...| Damodar Sd4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha);} 4,000 
. 39. 
F 45 | Subodh Patrika... . ..| Do... wl: a (ee oe | Dwirkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
2 | 30. 
5 46 | Sudhdrak ... oe .».| Poona .., a ae ees .».| Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,200 
i pawan Brahman); 37. 
a 47 | Udyamotkarsha ... .-.| Bombay... ...| Monthly... .».| Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
a ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
| 48 |ALua — o ove .».| Bombay «+. ...| Weekly ... ...| Lawrence Duantus DeSouza; Christian (Goa-| 600 
$i nese ) ; 32. | 
het 49° | O Anglo-Lusitano i ee ae oy a eee -».| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... i 900 
— ANGLO-SINDI. | ; 
50 | Al-Haq ...  ... ~—...] Sukkur...  —...! Weekly... _—_...| (1) English —Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A.,} 1,100 
: — LL.B. ; Pleader ; 27. 
(2) Sindbi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul: 
Muhammadan ;. 36. 
61 | Prabhat ... _ «| Hyderabad Do. oe ...| Lekhv4j Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 ove 600 
: (Sind). 
52 | Sindhi .... ... _eee| Sukkur (Sind)...| Do. ... «| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30 oe 80 
Anato-Urpv. 
58 | Muslim Herald ...  ...| Bombay... ...| Daily... —_...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;| 1,100 
Muhammadan ; 30. 
Ene.isH, Mara’?tHI AND 
ei GusaRa'TI. 
54 | Baroda Vateal ... “ Baroda ... ..-| Weekly ... ...| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 71 .../ 1,100 
@5 | Hind. Vijaya  .... es} +~Do. i... ae ae eo Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 500 
18). 
ENGLIsH, MaRATHI AND 
KANARESE. 
nee 66 | Karnétak Patré... .,.| Dharw4r cool WOUMEAN cnc tas yoy Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga-} 300 
ee yat) 5 00. 
ba 567 | Karndtak Vaibhav -| Bijdpur... ..| Do ..  ...); Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth| §00 
Pe Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 
ra 58 | Prakdshak... « ev Do. ... «| Dow os «| Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka-| 300 
nastha Brdhman); 28. 
EnGLisH, PoRTUGUESE 
AND CONCANIM, » 
69 |OBombaense ...  ...) Bombay...  .,.| Weekly... _...| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese; 37 AK ae 
= pe ee Gusara’'tt. ’ 
> 60 | Akhbér-c-lslém... .,.) Bombay... ..,| Daily .. — .. pee same Stel Mohamed; Mehemmeteng 9,900 
ite Akhbér-e-Soudagar eee Do. ‘oe pee Do. eee eee Néndbhii Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi ; 48 eRe 2,800 
Arya Prakash ove ove Do, ee eee Weekly eee pas Dr. Kaliand4s J aikison das Desai, B.A, L. M. 
f | 4 & S.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. - 
ee veel Daily ove »».| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 4,000 
«| Broach ,., veo] Weekly ... eo] Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (GujarAti 700 
ue Ee eee ‘ss a oe ee! Ardeshar Vinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 45 vee pie 500 
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‘No. | | Name of Publication. Where Pablished, Editions Name, caste and age of Editor, 
Mie i] | oe 
Gusaniti—continued. pi | : 
66 | Deshi Mitra .. -+|Surat ..  ,..| Weekly...  ...}KAshidas Bhagvéndés; Hindu (Kéchia, i.c.| 1,400 
a vegetable seller) ; 44, 
GE [Din Mani... «= we eel Bronch ... cee] Momthly... aes ur , — ild#s Surti; Hindu (Ké4yastha| -125 
, nia ; 5. : 
68 | Friend of India-... | ««-| Ahmedabad _.,.| Weekly... __... voseee gee 
| 
‘69 | Fursad ... ove -e+| Bombay... -»-| Monthly _ »»-| Bomanji Navroji Kébr4ji; Parsi; 45... . ... 725 
70 Gap Sap eee eee eee Do. eee eee Fortnightly 4 M, C. Ratnégar & Co. ee? eee eee ees 800 
71 | Hitechchhu ove --| Ahmedabad  ...| Weekly ... .».) Kdélidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Banja) ; 45. 350 
72 | Jain we. a | ne ee} Dow ove ...| Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 900 
Vania) ; 30. 
73 =| Jdm-e-Jaha@nooma ...| Bombay ... ook: DI us »».| Ratanshaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi ; 29 -s) 1,000 
74 | Kaira Vartamdn ... coe} K@ITR one a oa 6; ---| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; 56. oe 
75 |Kathidwir Samfch4r .../ Ahmedabad ...| Do. .., iia seb ice ove 
76 =| Loka Mitra eee »»| Bombay... -+-| Bi-weekly eee od Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;|__... 
Parsi ; 35 
77 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... Weekly. ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 500 
Brahman); 45. 
78 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... wee! Naveari ... ae. ae .--| Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... ne 800 
79 | Nure Elam a «+ Bombay ... ...| Monthly... ees| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 . 600 
80 | Ny4yadarshak ... eoeo| Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly _...| Gatdl4l Mansukhlal; Hindu (Visashrimdlil 150 
: Shravak Bania) ; 36. . 
81 | Praja Mitré eee | Karachi... ...|._ Bi-weekly «>| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34, 275 
82 | Praja Pokar cee soo} Hurat ...| Weekly ... »».| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... - ne 500 
83 | Prakfsh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... at Se ane ...| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);} 1,000 
88. 
84 | Punch Dand eee soe] | BIOs ice ak eS «| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
| 43. . 
85 | Samsher Bahadur... eo| Ahmedabad ...} Do. — eve 4 Savaibh4i Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak! 150 
| Bania) ; 62. : 
86 | Sdnj Vartamén) °... o.| Bombay... eee] Daily ave ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 
| (2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi ; 
38. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
87 | Sind Vartaman ... se+| Karachi ... oo+| Weekly vee ...| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) _... 250 
88 | Stri Bodh ... ove ee-| Bombay... .../ Monthly -+.| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 ... 500 
89 |Surat Akhbar ee. sir meee ...| Weekly ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49... ia 300 
90 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha oooh: De - 00 --.| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ;(Hindu Banja); 175 
| 36. 
HINDI. 
Oi: | Pandit ... oce coc] FOOMR cee ve| Weekly oes «| Govindrao Gangdéram Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- 200 
j4ri) ; 42; and T'arabai, wife of the above ; 31. 
22 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... eco DO. ane ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 39. | 
KANARESE, 
93 | Digvijaya ... oe ree] Gadag ove ---| Weekly ... .«.| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 150 
| (Devang, Lingayat) ; 37. 
94 | Karnatak Vritta .. ...| Dharwar «| Do. ...  ./(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 800 
| (Karhada Bradhman) ; 34. : 
(2) Anndcharya Balacharya Hoskeri; Hindu 
) (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 54. 
95 | Loki Bandhu .. cool DO, ove wee Eo) |” ee ...|Gururéo Raghavendra Mamd4apur; Hindu 160 
ae (Deshasth Brahman); 41, ___ 
96 | Loka Mitra one --.| Haverl (Dhar-| Do ... ...|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
| . Brahman) ; 28. | 
97 | R&jahansa... oes ee, Dharwar ened. Ga eee | Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 75 
. ; béda Brahman); 41. 
98 | Rasik Ranjini... a Gadag oe en | ae e| Gaurishankar R4mpras4d; Hindu (Kanoja| 200 
| ; Brahman); 41. | 
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Ohikitsak ... 
Chitragupta 
Dakshin Vritta ... 
Deshakdlavartamin 
Dharma ... 
Dherwér Vritta 
Dny4n S4gar 
Hindu Punch 
Jagadadarsh 
Jagadhitechchhu 
Jagatseum4ch4r 

Ka4l eee 
Kalpataru ... 
Karmanuk 

Keral Kokil 


Kesari ees tee 


Lokamata ... eee 
Mah4réshtra Vritta 
Moda Vritta 

Mumbai Punch .. 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Nagar SamAfchfr... 
Nasik Vritta: 


Nip4ni Vaibhav ... 


Khandesh Chitragupta ... 
; 
Khandesh Vaibhav 


‘Ratnagiri 
Belgaum... 
Bombay 
Kolhapur 
TAsgaon ... 
QOhikodi ... 
Chipiun ... 
Belgaum 
Karad _., 
Kolhapur 
Erandol ... 
Whi. se 
Dharwar 
Kolhe@pur 
i 
Ahmednagar 
Poona “a 
Thana ... 
Poona ... 
Shol&pur 
Poona... 
Bombay... 
Poona ... 
Dbulia ... 
Do, 


Vengurla 
S4téra ... 
..f See 


Kochara (Ratn4- 
giri).. 


| Bombay... 
ee uss 


Ahmednagar 
Nasik .., 


Nipéni , 


Monthly 
Weekly ... 


Dhondv K4shin4th Phadke ;, Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Br&ihman). 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 

Hari Dharméji Gandhi ; ; Hindu (Vani); 27 ... 


Hari Bhikéji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
41 


Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar;. Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

Narayan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Bra@bman); 51. 

Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 40. 

Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 40. 

Ab4ji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 
Jagannath Balaji 
Brahman) ; 38. 
Sadashiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mah4adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Braéhman) ; 48. 

Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


‘Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 


man); 4’. 


.| Krishn4ji Kashinéth Phadke, Hindu (Chitp4wan 


Brahman); 37- | 

K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 51. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 74 

Trimbak A’baji Raje; 
Prabha); 40. 

Shivrém Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 38. 

Govind Narayan Kaikade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 45. 

Hari N drdyan 
Bréhman) ; 37. 

Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 49. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 47. ; 

Bhau Raoji Sindekar ; (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26, 

Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 

R4mkrishna Gopal Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 27. 

Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
38. 

K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Anandrio Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 
S#raswat Brahman); 30. 


Hindu (Kayasth 


Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 


LL.B.; Hindu 
Hindu 


Pandit ; 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
Do. | do. 


Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 47... 


Yashvant Hari 
Bréhman) ; 28. 


Vishnu Ramchandra Vijé@purkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Bréhman); 50. 

Waman “ge Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 30. 
Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 38. 

eee | Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hinda Dechert 
Brahman) ; 41. 


Kéle; Hindu (Chitpawan 


y 
+f og i) 


No Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
~ . | —< 
- Maritrai—continued. 
138 |‘Poona Vaibhav ... «| Poona ... — «..| Weekly ws ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
| Brahman); 35. . 
139 | Prabodh Chandrika -»-| Jalgaon ... se a eee ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
140 | Pratod ... see =e | Is ldmpur w+} Do. ... «| RAmchandra Nérdyan CKashalkar; Hindu) 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
141 | Réghav Bhushan... =" < ere —. 5a. ube ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) : 42... 100 
142 | Satya Mitra bee ...| Malegaon a ee .-.|Balchand HirAchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. 
143 | Satya Sadan ae sat AOR one | ae eee, RAoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan’ Brah- 200 
man); 52. 
144 | Satya Shodhak ... eee} Ratnagiri mae Gas ...| Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. 
145 | Sh4hu Vijay _... ...| Kolhapur seok Oe ene -»»| Gopdl Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
146 | Shet Shetaki and| Poona ... ...| Fortnightly .. coves cco 
Shetakari. | | 
_ 147 | Sholdpur Samachar eoe| Sholaipur »».| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (K4m&ti); 45 400 
148 | Shrigonda Vritta... .--| Shrigonda oe oa ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
43. 
149 | Shri Shahu cee occ] DAGATA cee ee) «»| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man) ; 22. 
150 | Shubh Suchak ... sel DOs ces a? ae .... Vishnu Ndrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
Brahman) ; 30. 
151 | Sumant ... ae occ] ATA coe a wa ee »o»| Mahddev Dadmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 200 
shasth Braxhman); 33. 
152 | Vidya Vilas coe «| Kolhapur -+»| Bi-weekly ...| Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
153 | Vidydrthi... coe «| Nandurbar __...| Weekly ... ...| Saddshiv V4man Mardthe; Hindu (Chitp4wan 300 
| Br&bman) ; 27. 
154 | Vih4éri__—«.. eed ...| Bom bay... -«| Fortnightly ...| Baélkrishna Na@r4ayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman); 35. 
155 Vividh Dnyan Vistar eee Do, eee eee Monthly... eee (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni eee eee). 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath $Moramkar; 
x! Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
156 | Vrittas@r ... one occ] W221 set ooo] Weekly ... ...| bakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| pawan Brahman) ; ol. 
\ 157 Vritta Sudha eee eee Satara eee eee Do. eee eee Laxman Vaman Khatavkar:; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
158 Vyap4ri eee osm pee Poona cee eee Do. ees eee Nana DAd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 400 
man) ; 38. 
159 | Vydpdr Sam4char... ---| Ahmednagar ...| Do. see .».| Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu(Mar-| 1,200 
wadi) ;} 9. 
SINDI. 
160 | Khairkh4h Sind ... ee.| Karachi.,,, »..| Weekly ... ees} Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 29... 500 
16] | Muir-ul-Islam ee a ae cee mr an eee ees} Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; on 
65. 
162 | Sind Sudhar ee) ee Oe eee] De ose —s eee) KhAnchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 
163 Sookree eee eee eee Do. eee oe Do. eee eee Jhamatmal Lalchand > Hindu (Bania) ; 42, aaal 400 
URDU. 
164 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai e+} Bombay eee Monthly .-| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan) 1,000 
| (Sunni); 32, | 
165 | Eombay Punch Bahddur | Do. ...  ...| Weekly «.  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 50. 
166 | Sultén-ul-Akhbdr eoo| Do. ee ceo] Daily ce .»-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 400 
: Muhammadan ; 0., 
167 | Tejarati Gazette ro coe} DO. oe ee+} Monthlyoe. »»»| Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher a 500 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 
168 | Tohfa-i-Deccan .. | Poona .., «6! Weekly oe. | -+»| Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 200 
(Shaik) ; 35. 
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Bid (Hyderabad, Krishnarao Trimbakrao Réjurkar; Hindu 
Deccan). (Brahman) ; 86. 


Gulbarga (do.) .. 


pale 


Parsshrim Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 


Bombay... Weekly .e. Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 700 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


G. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in. the Official Spelling 
Last of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this systein is that when the long a (Sf ord) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, andthe short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a, word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


——" = 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. . Pc 
: ; 
la | Cosmopolitan Review .| Bombay ..-| Monthly coe sweves ove ; 


GUJARATI. 


65a | Chay-Chav ... .«e| Bombay eee} Monthly --| Naginddés Manchar4m; Hindu (Dasaj 250 


' Bania) ; 38. : 

67a | Dnydnotte) ak eee Ahmedabad eee Fortnightly eee sos 000 800 
MARATHI, | 

1144 | Granthamala... ...| Kolhapur «| Monthly «| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; 500 


| Hindu (Deshastha Brahman) ; 41. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


1. ***The question of the removal of the grievances of British Indian 
! __. .gubjects residing in South Africa has always found a 
Pla gros of Indians in yrominent place among the resolutions of the Congress. 
Indu Prakésh (39), 17th t has invariably entered an emphatic protest 
Jan., Eng. cols, ° against the brutal and un-British treatment meted out 
to our fellow-countrymen in South Africa. The 
sufferers themselves have again and again raised their voice against the hard- 
ships and indignities to which they have been subjected, And in England, too, 
there have been voices raised in their favour. But all these protests have 
hitherto failed to bring round the white settlers of South Africa. On the 
contrary, there has of late been a tendency among them to enact more harassing 
regulations against their Indian fellow-subjects. It is, therefore, high time to 
take steps to once more enter our most emphatic protest, and we are glad to 
learn that steps are being taken to convene mass meetings at various places 
in this country. Mr. Madanjit, of South Africa, who has already sacrificed so 
much by his plucky fight on behalf of his countrymen there, and who has 
specially come to this country to agitate the subject, has taken itup in right 
earnest. In a leaflet just issued he impresses upon his countrymen the fact that 
this is the best opportunity to move, for the Transvaal will be soon receiving 
& new constitution and will take up the Indian question atonce. Mr. Madanjit 
asks our people to take note that ‘once the policy is shaped and decided 
upon, the Imperial Government, or for that matter anybody else, can effect 
nothing.’..,....... There is not the slightest doubt that it is now high time that 
we should protest and protest strongly against the hardships and _ galling dis: 
abilities to which our countrymen residing in South Africa are subjected......... 
It is these very Indians, who by the sweat of their brow have converted Natal 
into the ‘Garden of South Africa.’.......... Mr. Chamberlain, the ex-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, more than once declared that these despised Indians 
are as loyal to the Crown as the white Colonials themselves, and that among 
them are hundreds and thousands of men who are every whit as civilised as the 
Colonials, and who have in times of great difficulty and trouble saved the 
Empire by their loyalty. And it isthese loyal subjects of the Empire that 
are subjected to a treatment worse than what the Boers themselves inflicted 
on them. Surely India should wake up and see that justice is done to her 
children, If the Colonists persist in their unjust treatment of the Indians, let 
all India determine to shun South Africa and cease to send any emigrants 
there.” 


2: The obsequies of the late President Kruger, whose last remains were 
taken to Pretoria and laid side by side with those of 
Alleged similarity between his wife, were performed last month. The British 
the present political condi- foa-eq Kruger while in life and they entertained fears 
tion of the Boers and Indi- ' : ’ . ; 
i even in connection with his funeral, but that ceremony 
K4l (119), 20th Jan. has passed off almost quietly. The speeches delivered 
on that occasion by the Boer leaders were, however, 
touching and pathetic. The tenor of those speeches shows that the Boers have not 
yet forgotten their independence and that they still cherish a secret ambition 
to regain it. A clergyman, who took part in ‘the funeral ceremonies, compared 
the Boers with the Israels of old, and ‘said that they would, like their ancient 
prototypes, achieve their emancipation by means of strong faith in God. Another 
speaker exhorted those present on the occasion to keep alive their patriotism in 
spite of their present servitude. De Wet and Botha followed in a similar 
strain, and the latter read out a letter of President Kruger after the manner 
of Mark Antony, who read out COzsar’s will at the latter’s funeral and 
thereby terribly excited the feelings of Romans, In this letter President 
Kruger exhorts the Boers to put forth united efforts to rebuild the fabric of 
their past glory, and warns them fo be specially on their guard against the 
well-known principle of British statecraft, divide e¢ émpera. The tenor of the 
above speeches of the Boer leaders gives us'a ciue to their present thoughts. Both 
they and ourselves are now practically in the same boat, with only this differ- 
ence that they lost their independence only two years ago, while we lost ours 


interval we ‘ia become fully enured to- 
egun to taste its fruits. Some might. 
} mportanc differe 18 x of no‘great 
sein , Il people, subje mighty power like the British, become 
aSCt . example 3 he Irish and of the Boers will convince 
; f this proposition . If we look’at the Boers, we find that they: 

d like ourselves and to deliver patriotic speeches. 

ple among us think that it is a sin to make patriotic speeches 

held men of a subject race. But this isa mistake, as 

alone that we can, without talking sedition, preserve 

e can, therefore, ‘safely follow the example of the 

s advice to the Boers to be on their guard against the 

British policy of “divide and rule” is of special value tous above all other 
subject races, since the “fabric of Government is wholly based in this country 

upon treachery within our own cump. 


8. “QOur readers must have by this time become sufficiently acquainted 
PSS a eT a aa with the facts of the case that was tried last month at. 
disclosed during the trial of vadysmith, in which one Owen Ramsay, underground 
a European at Ladysmith Manager at the Ramsay Collieries, was charged with 
sek! assaulting an Indian a a a free pat and a a —— veggie 
ole, oo. Under indenture. Apart from the cruel assault com- 
Jean Hing. ool @ (24), 20th snitted by the ‘saheb’ on these two ‘niggers,’ there 
were brought to light in the case faets which we 
hope. the Indian Government have not failed to note for themselves, as indicat- 
ing the evils of the legal slavery in which they have permitted His Majesty’s 
Indian subjects to be sold for the benefit of the South African colonists.......... 
Without going into the incidents connected with the brutal assault or criticising 
the decision of the Magistrate, who awarded an extremely light punishment 
for the offence, we shall venture to call the reader’s attention to two facts 
disclosed in thecourse of the proceedings and submit that they justify the 
demand for an investigation into the whole question of the treatment of 
indentured Indians in South Africa. The first point to which we cali attertion 
is the sale to the man Polyana of the woman Madaye, an indentured female 
coolie, who had at the time of the assault about three years and five months to 
serve in order to complete her indenture. It was disclosed in the evidence that 
‘the woman was purchased from the defendant—at least, he was the one who. 
received the money, £10, from him.’ This was done in the presence of 
‘another person who.had gone to England, indicating the fact that the 
transaction was not done on the sly by a European, but in the presence 
of another Kuropean! In the course of the cross-examination 1t was sought 
to be shown that the money was not paid as purchase money, but as a guarantee 
of good taith and good conduct on the part of the man, and that it was intended 
to be refunded on ‘the expiry of his indenture. But the complainant repeatedly 
stated that ‘ nothing was said at the time as to the money being returned,’ and 
that ‘ the money remained the property of the colliery.’ .. Adccument was. 
produced in the Court to which the complainant testified ‘as the receipt he had 
given for the money he had paid’ for the purchase of the woman. ‘ The only 
condition that he knew of was that he had to work for two years. The Pro- 
tector told him, as he received the woman for £10, he would have to stay at. 
the mines for two years, and would have to do the same as the other man, one 

Vendersammy, did.’ So Polyana was not the only man who bought ‘a ‘wile? 
fora certain sum and pledged in return his services to the collieries for 
a period of two years, There was at least one ofher transaction of the 
kind, and evidently under the sanction of what is called the Protector 
of the Immigrants. Talk of there being no slavery under the indenture 
system after this | The other point to which we should direct attention is the 

statement that Polyana made as to his working hours. ‘He worked,’ he said, 
ar m 2 a.m. to 8 p.m. and had worked for nine months at the engines and 
ne athe pit.” Can this 18 hours’ work at the engines and in the pit 


thing Ise but, slavery ?....eeeee Has the Indian Government sanctioned 
gration. ians‘to South Africa with the knowledge that they. 
be mac e to work there ike galley slaves? Ifnot, will they be pleased 
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to see that the miners and other employers of labour exact work out of them. 
in a more humane api? ‘Lord Curzon has hitherto made .a strong stand 
in defence of the Indians, and we trust that the exposures made in this case 
will induce him to see that the poor, ignorant Indians, who are taken from this 
country to the colonies under specious promises of good and kind treatment, 
are at least treated as human beings. Whom are these poor creatures to look 
up to if not to their own Government, especially at a time when that Govern- 
— is presided over by a strong, sympathetic and capable Viceroy like Lord 
urzon Pp” ) 


4. Weare told that the Dane Mission left for Kabul upon the invitation 
whe Kabel Mine’ of the Amir. . We believed in this statement so long, 
K4l (119), 20th Jan. but the British journalists know more about these 

things than we do, and from what they say about the 
Kabul Mission, the matter wears a different aspect. It is asserted by them that 
the Amir never sent any invitation to the Indian Government to send a 
political mission, but that.Lord Curzon was pressing the Amir to pay a visit 
to India, It was generally expected that. His Highness would attend the Delhi 
Darbar, where Lord Curzon took his seat on the throne amidst much pomp. 
But the Amir has not enough of loyalty in him! He was often invited to 
visit India even after the Delhi Darbar, but he sent a characteristic reply to one 
of these letters. He said that if he were to accept the invitation of the Indian 
Government and visit India, and if some disturbance were to take place in 
his dominions during his absence, the Indian Government, instead of 
helping him, would be ready to detain him in custody and offer, the 
throne to some other person on the plea that the Government had 
nothing to do with any particular person but with the throne of Kabul, This 
shows how far the Amir trusts the British, and in view of these relations 
subsisting between him and the British, he intimated to the Indian Government 
that he would not leave his kingdom, but that if they desired to make any 
communication to him they might do so by letter. Upon the receipt of the 
above reply, Lord Curzon hit upon a compromise. and suggested that Sardar 
Inayatullakhan might visit India, and that a British Mission should go to 
Kabul. ‘The Amir hereupon consented to the visit of a British Mission to his 
capital. ‘The British have been telling the Indians, however, that the Amir 
has invited a British Mission to Kabul. The Amir further remarks in his 
reply that the British cannot have much love for him and wonders what they 
can have to communicate to him, 


5. Commenting upon the evil results of caste restrictions upon foreign 
travel which prevail among the Hindus, the Hind 
How can the Indians bring Vijaya observes:—British rule has been established 
about the rise of their jn India for the last one hundred years, and we fer- 
country ? , , 
Hind Vijaya (55), 18th Vently hope that the country will for ever remain 
Jan, under its benign protection. Yet we cannot hel 
saying that the glory and prosperity, which India 
enjoyed during the pre-British regime, is now no more. ‘The blood of heroes, 
which once flowed in the veins of the Indians, has now become dry and vigour- 
less, and it isa question if the bare skeleton that has remained wiil be able to 
drag out even a miserable existence. No doubt the British have given us 
security of life and property, but this benefit is nothing compared with the 
condition of dire poverty and slavery to which we: have been reduced. Our 
wealth has been drained away, and all our legitimate rights and privileges have 
been wrested from us. ‘The process of sucking up our life-blood is going on 
still, and it is not easy to predict when it will stop, My beloved but unfortanate 
brethren! if you persist in your present indolent habits, a time will come when 
you will have to desert your present habitations, emigrate to the jungles, and 
wonder about begging in vain fora morsel of bread from door to door. However, 
it is not yet too late. Make an effort to regain what you have lost, put aside 
your lethargy, tread the path of your. country’s rise and co-operate with the 
small band of workers, Jike Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, 
who are striving for your well-being. ‘Take thought of the morrow, and reflect 
how you can save future generations from this all-consuming fire. The time 
has arrived when you should put aside discord and bind yourselves by a common 
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. 6. The fear of a foreign invasion on the North-West Frontier instead of being 
allayed is increasing day by day. Lord Curzon 

Comments on the Military, has recently inaugurated the scheme of gradually 
pene? of the British Govern- treaking up the Military Cantonments in Bengal, 
Kesari (143), 17th Jan.. 44 Madras and Central India and of concentrating all 
7 ‘available troops on the Frontier. But this is only an 

outward sign. It is, of course, impossible for the outside public to form even 
a faint idea of what secret plans and deliberations may be in progress. It is 
true that our benevolent Government has taken upon itself the responsibility 
of repelling a foreign aggression and.has left nothing for us to do but 
pursue our daily round of duties, But as the question of a foreign aggression 
affects both the rulers and the ruled, the latter can, without impertinence, 
claim to devote some thought to it according to their lights. It is, of 
course, true that an armed force is necessary to cope with the peril of 
foreign aggression, but then every Indian hasa full right to enter a protest 
against the prevailing policy of Government to import the whole of this force 
from England and to throw the entire cost of it upon India, We take it that the 
subject race has every right of openly telling Government that if is an extremely 
mean policy to deprive the teeming millions of India of arms, to show distrust 
of the native army at a critical juncture though the strength of that army is con- 

, siderable, and to engage British against Russian troops in deadly conflict on the 
Indian frontier and at India’s expense. One objection to the above policy is that 
if increases military expenditure to an inordinate extent and prevents the intro- 
duction of educational and other much-needed internal reforms for want of 
funds. Even a stronger objection than the above to the said policy is that under 
it the people of the country are destined perpetually to remain in a state of 
absolute dependence. If the ambition of fighting for their mother-country in 
the hour of her danger be implanted in the mind of the Indian 
people by making them look upon the task as their sacred duty, 
we can’ easily have a native army of 8 or 10 lakbs instead of only of a 
lakh and a half as at present, and it will be possible for the Indian 
Commander-in-Chief to concentrate a very large force on the Frontier at the 
slightest signal of danger, instead of anxiously waiting the arrival of 
reinforcements from across the seas, But when it is seen, on the other hand, 
that Government are bringing a mercenary force from a distance of thousands 
of miles for preventing the peril of a foreign invasion of India, every self- 
respecting Indian, though an absolute stranger to the use of arms, is bound 
to take it as a deliberate insult to himself and to feel aggrieved. True 
statesmanship lies in keeping the people contented in the hour of foreign aggres- 
sion, but our rulers are so puffed up with the pride of their might that they 
have cast all statesmanship to the winds and insult the subject population in 
any manner they like. Some people seem to be under the impression that a 
standing army can alone be useful for fignting purposes, and that it is utterly. 
useless to place in the field an undisciplined force not trained to the use of arms, 
But this impression is utterly wrong. There are three factors which make up 
the fighting efficiency of a disciplined soldier, first, the weapon with which he is 
armed, secondly, the innate courage with which he is endowed, and, thirdly, 
the skill in fighting which results from discipline. Now, as regards the first 
two items, it makes no material difference whether a soldier is disciplined or not ; 
as regards the last, a year or six months are enough to make a man a disciplined 
uidier. ‘The system of raising volunteer troops which prevails in Western 
e8'1s based on this principle. In Great Britain the volunteers number 

x forty-one thousand,’ while the regular troops number only 91 


15 


thousand, In Indiathestrength of the standing army is two lakhs anda quarter, 
while the volunteer force barely numbers 30 thousand, and contains no native 
element except Parsis, We wonder how our enlightened rulers do not. realise 
that if the Indians are fired withthe sentiment of patriotism and are con. 
vinced of the superiority of British over Russian rule, they can be relied upon 
to sacrifice their lives on behalf of their rulers, and would constitute a far 
more formidable and impregnable line of defences than stone walls and 
fortifications. Did not the undisciplined Boer farmers prove formidable 
opponents to the standing British army? From this point of view we cannot 
sufficiently condemn the wicked policy of unduly’ increasing the strength 
of the standing army in India permanently at India’s expense in order to avoid 
the future contingency of importing fresh recruitments at a critical juncture, 
and in order to make it possible to keep the people of India always disarmed 
and powerless. 


7. Next only in importance to the question of the Public Service, 
with which we dealt in our last issue, is that of 

: India’s Military expendi- the ever-growing military expenditure of this 
as eo Spat: OPINED ccc bsssce The excessive army charges of recent 
oe (f5), 1th years touch the pockets of the people as no other 
ois charge does. The Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
which met the other day at Calcutta, are agitating for the abolition of the 
income-tax on the antiquated stock plea about its inquisitorial character. The 
tax in its very nature will remain so, but it would be rank folly to repeal it 
altogether, when it is now so well incorporated in the fiscal system of ‘the 
country. It is, perhaps, the only tax which falls on the foreigners who are fully 
able, and more than able, to bear it. But while the Chambers selfishly cry 
aloud against the tax, they have never raised their voice against the Military 
octopus, which annually demands, like the insatiable harpy, a larger and larger 
allotment from the general revenues....... While the normal revenue increases 
but slowly, the expenditure on the army mounts upward almost annually by leaps 
and bounds. And when there is a Viceroy at the head of Government of a 
militant and ambitious type, with an ardent Military Member, who meekly 
obeys the behest of the head of the army, there is no limit to the growing 
charge under a legion of pretexts. There is paraded that old bogey of Russian 
advance ; next there is the excuse of inadequacy and inefficiency, and again of 
want of modern arms of precision which are rejected almost as soon as-they are 
introduced, of more speedy mobilisation, and of larger pay owing to difficulty of 
“recruitment,......... The protests of well-informed critics in the Viceregal 
Legislative Council on the subject gofor nothing® ‘The authorities stuff their ears 
with cotton and affect a somnolence as petrifying as it is exasperating, The 
cool indifference with which the criticisms are heard and the cruel manner in 
which the Military Member and the Viceroy himself pretend to reply to them 
are indeed most deplorable. It comes to this: that do what you may, cry 
as loud as you may, agitate as vigorously as you please, present any number 
of petitions to a Parliament which has relegated all its trust, so far as India 
is concerned, to Providence, yet there is no hope of reduction in the appalling 
‘army expenditure....... ... Meanwhile there is the significant speech of Lord 
Selborne on army reorganisation. -None could have read that particular part of 
it which refers to India without being alarmed.........._ It will be seen how the 
whole problem seems to furn upon India’s defence against that hysterical ‘alarm— 
the invasion of India by Russia. ‘The defence, it is acknowledged, is for Im- 
perial purposes, but there is not a word said about the enormous cost of this new 
contemplated defence, whether it is to be borne out by the Imperial Government 
or how? To us it-is a matter of regret that there is as yet no vigorous agitation 
against this fresh burden, which is sought to be thrown on the over-burdened 
shoulders of the general tax-payer in this country. A strong expression of public 
opinion ought to be formulated at once if that new liability of a permanent 
and most crushing character is to be avoided. Already the proposals have 
gone forth for a substantial increase to the European forces in India, which it 
may be taken for granted will be yee yey .e-eeeee Henceit is highly important 
at this juncture that no effort should be spared, and that without further loss 
of time, to bring home to the people of England the fallacious character of 


it’ of Lord Se HOPTHE. .....c56 The hysterical erical fear about Russian 
ved new impetus ith the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, who has 
‘to lead the Bri ish public to believe in all sorts of imaginary 
of Russia for attacking India, India’s condition is 
‘countries on the Continent, and it is proclaimed from 
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‘which is in yop at present. ‘The origin of Lord Kitchener’s scheme 
n is obviously founded on the supposed new conditions revealed 


sight of this great political seer of modern times, who has been 
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8, “ Congresses and Conferences now seem to be the order of the day in 

India.......... At first there was the Congress, which, 

Alleged significance of the like the British Parliament, has really become the 

ivivtwa teed oe ag and mother of Conferences. Next came the Provincial 

Kaises-i-Hind (25), 15th Conferences. Then followed Social Conferences of 

Jan,, Eng. cols. Hindus and Muhammadans. Then came Educational 

Conferences. And now we have the Conference of the 

different Chambers of Commerce. Thus organisations of this kind are annually 

multiplying in the land, It is no uncertain index of the popular energy bursting 

forth in divers directions—political and social, commercial and religious, It is 

a sign of the times. But it may be reasonably asked what is the meaning of 

all these organisations springing upon the land........ Are they all mere talking 

machines, or have they any special aims and objects? Nobody would say that 

| they are hollow congregations of men, wasting their breath and energy in futile 

pursuits, No. Each andall proclaim in trumpet tones that the body politic and 

the administrative gear are out of order; that different sections of society and 

different guilds, so to say, have decided grievances against the governing 

authorities, which they are eager to get redressed. They plainly inform our 

rulers that the times are out of joint, that the joints need to be repaired or 

replaced, and that the whole administrative machinery in its divers ramifications 

requires thorough overhauling in order that it may work more smoothly and 

efficiently in the future........... Thus the contagion for the agitation of all 

; . rational and legitimate grievances is spreading. It is a healthy symptom, and 

we heartily wish that the original bacillus of the Indian National Congress 

may propagate and flourish, in®msing fresh life and blood wherever it may make 

its home........... The Congress has achieved a triumph in certain directions. 

It may not have yet brought down the walls of Government House, but 

a it has, at least, succeeded in awakening the dormant sentiments and feelings 

a of different classes of society. It has galvanised them into life, The dead 

| bones have begun to show unmistakable signs of life. That indeed is an 

at achievement for which the Congress can certainly claim credit. The latent 

pular forces have received an impetus, which is bound to increase in volume 

and strength as it proceeds onwards in its march towards the destined goal. 
And who can withstand these forces ?”’ | ; 


9. One Mr. B. Ghose writes as follows in the Hind Vijaya in 

oS oe continuation of his previous article on the necessity of 

: ‘patriotism suggested as a educating the masses of India in patriotism ( vide para- 
meaus of bringing about the graph 4 of Weekly Report No. 2 of 1905) :—* At 
rise of India. ; first the masses will mock at you and your work 
: bree — (5), 18th - will go unrecognised and unrewarded. But young 
‘Ais aired men will at last be aroused and join the standard 
“of this religion of Karma and Tyag. The band of workers will swell day by day 
‘till its force will grow irresistible, sweeping everything before it like a mighty 
‘torrent. Look at Russia! How even princes and ladies of high descent there 
‘renounce all their domestic comforts and, in co-operation with the Nihilists, work 
“heart‘and soul to liberate the people.....:.... “Lhey want to educate and elevate 


easants and make them able to ‘think of their country and ‘fearlessly 
against the high-handednéss of the Government. --Those who want. to 
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know what terrible an engine of oppression the Russian Government: is ought to 
read Count Tolstoy’s novels, which give all- the gruesome details of the life of 
@ prisoner and a Siberian exile. The Government there is against education, 
meetings, clubs, political writings, in fact against any movement: which makes 
the slightest attempt to show the people how theycan unite and demand their 
rights. We Indians also have to teach our countrymen to stand in compact 
array behind the Congress leaders and act in concert to take our rights 
out of the hands of the Government. Make the Congress once a real Indian 
National Congress and the leaders the real representatives of the people, 
and you will see the dawn of a genuine agitation like a terrific cyclone, 


and the age of heroes will come, who will create a new and mighty 
India.” 


10. “ Mr. Samuel Smith’s letter to the London Times on the subject of 
Mr. Samuel Smith’s views +2d1a’s economic position and the best way of alleviat- 
on the means of ameliorating ing the burden of the people will commend itself to all, 
the econcmic condition of who are anxious to seek the amelioration of the 
India. country on rational lines. Mr. Smith points out that 
j Vem-esamshed (3%), 2008 call (hie savings the Congress recommends, if carried 
an., Eng. cols. 5 5 > 
out to the full, would not add a rupee per head to the 
average income of the people.’ Congress economists would, no doubt, vote 
Mr. Smith an ignoramus—one need nof be surprised if they even told him to go 
to scliool again—in consequence of this honest expression of opinion, but those 
who are given to look at things straight in the tace and are anxious to find 
out the real cause of India’s poverty and to see the energy of the people 
concentrated on measures which are sure to alleviate it will be grateful to 
Mr. Smith for having tried to remove the illusions under which a good many 
of the educated Indians are labouring. ‘The suggestions that he makes for the 
relief of the rayat are also worth the attention of the Government and the 
native politicians.” 


11.. The export of corn from India to other countries in large quanti- 
: ties is one of the main causes of famines in India, 
mane te sap he Sapa ak Vast quantities of rice are exported from this 
corn from India during Country annually, and there is no diminution in 
famine. 3 such export even in the days of famine. ‘The corn 
Vritta Sudha (157), Ath sent out in years of famine would suffice to feed 
TDs millions of the starving population. As it is, people 
die in thousands in times of famine, and even the relief works opened by Gov- 
ernment tail to check famine mortality. In these circumstances, it is the 
duty of Government to stop the export of corn in years of famine, but as Gov- 
ernment are wedded to the doctrine of free trade, it 1s idle to expect them to 
take any steps in this direction, and the poorin India must suffer the evil 
consequences of their policy. 


12. ‘The Conference of the Chambers of Commerce in India and Ceylon, 
which met at Calcutta, was more fortunate than the 


Lord Curzon and the Von- Congress of Indian politicians which met in Bombay. 
ference of the Wnited Cham- 


t C tta. , : 
a a fo erry re a wormwood to Lord Curzon. But when Anglo-Indian 


merchants talk commerce, certainly with no better 
coherence than the Congress, it is sweet music to the ears of His Lordship, who, 
not satisfied with the recognition given to the Conference by the Finance 
Minister presiding over its meetings, invites them to dinner and takes them into 
his confidence. But all this is perhaps natural. The Congress is the embodi- 
ment of forces, which aim at disintegrating the official bureaucracy, while the 
Merchants’ Conference is an assemblage of men who, Lord Curzon thinks, are 
engaged in the same holy task as himseif. He administers and rules the 
country, and they exploit its material resources. And for what does England 
want India, if not to exploit her? The foreign trader is thus a complement of 
the ruler, and Lord Curzon must have felt that in honouring the Merchants’ 
Conference he was only doinga duty of fellowship, which the right hand of 
British rule in India, so to speak, owed to the left.’’ 
con 1930—6 
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When the National Congress talks politics, it is gall and 
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rzon has shown himself wanting in astute diplomacy by 
+ tefusing to accept from. the hands of‘Sir Henry 
” Cotton a copy of the resolutions passed at the recent 
- gession of the Congress in Bombay. ‘The public feel- 
ing in India has run so high against His Excellency 
weg that we think he has lost a good opportunity of consider- 
(oo; “per i Swen Fee ably appeasing it, and very cheaply too. All that he 
bass iad had been requested to do was to permit Sir Henry 
to present the copy of the resolutions to His Excellency. His Excellency 
neéd not have entered into any discussion or committed himself to any par- 
ticular opinion, That this course, which is in consonance with his usual tactics, 
did not suggest itself to His Excellency appears to us a little strange. With 
a regard to the question of precedents, it is clear that His Excellency has been 
’ ee misinformed as to there having been no precedent for the course he was 
a requested to pursue. We can cite at least two precedents for such a course, 
Lord Dufferin received the President and the delegates of the Congress in 
. Calcutta in 1£85 and Lord Connenmera did the same in Madras in 1887. But 
even supposing that there had been no precedents, it is really very surprising 
that Lord Curzon should take shelter behind such a plea. In India what 
precedents has Lord Curzon respected? On the contrary, he has created 
precedents in numberless cases and departed frcm practices which had the sanction 
of his predecessors. Altogether we think that His Excellency has not acted 
diplomatically in losing this golden opportunity of allaying the public distrust 
of the ways of Government.” |The Gujardti Punch writes :-—‘“ If the Govern- 
ment were to condescerd to give a detailed and seriatim reply to the several 
Congress resolutions, it would be very beneficial to the public interests. The 
criticism of Government would be welcome and would serve to guide to the 
Congress in future. It would be duly appreciated as showing the other side 
of the shield. On some points the Congress leaders would be set right. Such 
ae | mutual exchange of ideas would remove many a misapprehension and mis- 
nal understanding. The Congress is an interpreter between the Government and 
a the governed, and it, therefore, behoves the Government to give the benefit of 
their wisdom and experience to that body. If Lord Curzon has not found 
it convenient to receive the resolutions in person from the President, we trust 

he will give a detailed reply to them through the regular official channel.” | 
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14, ‘ We deem it necessary to refer to the recent display of thoughtless- 
, ness and want of sobriety in some of the native 
papers consequent upon the refusal of His Excellency 
Lord Curzon to receive the Congress resolutions per- 
sonally from Sir Henry Cotton. We aresorry we are not disposed to agree 
with our contemporaries on the subject. Howsoever unanimously and com- 
A] pletely Sir Henry may be considered a spokesman of the nation, he had: no locus 
Lb standé to entitle him to the audience he sought. Again, it is next to impossible 
a for the head of the Goverrment of such a vast country as India to discuss even 
superficially the numerous resolutions of the Congress, which not only embrace 

all the questions affecting the administration of the country, but are in the 
majority of cases in direct contravention to the official view. How could the 
Viceroy explain his position as regards all these questions during the limited time 

at his disposal? ‘The Viceroy is also right in saying that to accede to the request 

would be setting a bad example. In the first place, there is no precedent for such 

a course, and il there is no precedent, it would require very strong reasons 

to justify an innovation........... Lord Curzon is also right when he says that 

‘the head of the Government cannot enter into a discussion of public questions 

apart from the rest of the Government. In such a case the Viceroy is deprived 

ot the assistance of his Secretaries. And any expression of opinion on his part in 

the absence of his Council would be valueless and far from authoritative and 
‘binding on Government, We can well understand the propriety of a minister 

or the head of a Government receiving deputations on one dejinite question. 

But itis simply ridiculous to argue from this that he should also receivea 
deputation which seeks to discuss ali the multifarious questions. affecting the 

\. ‘administration of such a vast country as India. To do so is, at any rate, im- 
| ‘ practicable, if not absurd.” ~~ | pee : 
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Jan., Eng. cols. 
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15. 


Law. 


Jam-e-Jamshed (24), 17th 


Jan., Eng. cols. 


Retirement of Sir Edward 


19 = 


* Lord Curzon’s farewell speech at the dinner given by him to Sir 


Edward Law was as high-pitched as his speeches in 
praise of his colleagues generally are. The Viceroy 
may be a stern task-master. But he is a liberal 
dispenser of praise and reward as well, and the 
splendid tribute His Excellency has paid to the 


retiring Finance Minister should encourage his successor in office to serve the 


Viceroy heartily and loyally. 


As to the praises bestowed upon Sir Edward, 


none dare challenge his claims to the best part of them, He may have been 
a little too optimistic, and somewhat too sensitive to criticism. But there 
can be no doubt that he has been a conscientious and faithful custodian of 
India’s finances, and that he has tried his best to further the prosperity of the 


Indian Exchequer. 


In India men connected with the administration have for 


Obvious reasons to be judged more by their endeavours than by the actual 
results of their labours, and even those who feel that the repeated surpluses 
produced by Sir Edward Law were mere clever financial jugglery will not 
refuse to concede that the retiring Finance Minister has, as the Viceroy 
pointed out last week, taken a very genuine and consistent interest in every- 


thing that promised to promote the welfare of the Indian people. 


It would be 


churlish to refuse to Sir Edward Law the credit of having achieved a good deal 
in the interests of India, and it may happen that when his stewardshiv of the 
Indian Exchequer comes to be judged in the calm light of history, it will 
be seen to mach greater advantage and pronounced to be more successful than 
contemporary critics are disposed to admit.” 


16. Commenting upon Lord Lamington’s address at the Centenary cele- 


Lord Lamington’s speech 
at the Centenary celebration 
of the Bombay Branch of the 


bration of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Bombay. Samachar writes:—The observa- 
tions, which fell from Lord Lamington about the 


starting of a well-equipped museum in Bombay, 
have come upon us as a disagreeable surprise, Last 
year His Excellency was very keen on the project, 
and had offered, on behalf of Government, the magnificent sum of Rs. 2,50,000° 
for putting the project into execution. But since then it appears that official 
pressure of some sort or other has been brought to bear upon His Excellency 
with a view to throw cold water upon the scheme. Public museums exercise 
a highly educative influence upon the people and all civilised Governments 
have recognised that such useful institutions should be maintained at State 
expense, and not with the help of. private liberalitv. Hven the United Kingdom 
forms no exception to this rule, for the British Government, it is well-known, 
are spending considerable sums every year on public museums scattered in 
various parts of the country, Lord Lamington was prepared not long ago to 
emulate the example of the British Government in the matter, but it seems his 
hands have been forced by the Government of india, who, of late, have been 
steadily pursuing a reactionary policy in all matters relating to education. 


17, 


Sir James Monteath and 
the agriculturists invited to 
witness the Bombay Indus- 
trial and Agricultural Exhi- 
- bition. : 

Vihdrt (454), lith Jan. ; 
Moda Vritta (128), 22nd Yan. 


Royal Asiatic Society. 
Bombay Samdchar (63), 


20th Jan. 


While the uses of new agricultural implements shown at the Bombay 
Exhibition were being demonstrated to some agri- 
culturists, a patil of the Satara District made a 
request to the Honourable Sir James Monteath, who 
happened to arrive there at the time, that as the 
cultivators. had no money to buy implements of the 
kind shown at the Exhibition, Government should keep 
one plough of the new, improved pattern at the head- 
quarters of each taluka for the benefit of the rayats. The Honourable Member, 
however, gave an evasive reply which is calculated to vex the heart of anyone, 
He said that it was impossible for Government to make such an arrangement for 
the benefit of all. The patil then said that as the rigorous enforcement of the 
‘ Forest laws makes it impossible for cultivators to obtain sufficient rad for their 
fields and sufficient fodder for their cattle, Government should relax the. strin- 
gency of those laws forthe benefit of the rayat. Thereupon the Honourable 
Member said that the Forest laws were necessary, because in the past the culfi- 
‘ yators had recklessly felled the forest trees, and he compared this action of the 
‘eultivators to that of the greedy person in Aisop’s fable, who killed the goose that 


reply. may be god good enough to silence an Indian 
New, thi roy ember | that it will convince 
il ‘men ? 3 onourable Member insinuates that the people of India 
oe © ow or of the above-mentioned bird, who killed it in order to obtain 
C grodne the ‘whole treasure of gold it bore. But the fable can have quite a 
different s plication. As a matter of fact, Indiais the bird which lays golden 
land, its owner, seems bent upon killing it at once for the sake 
its eggs. Since the British conquest of India her condition has become 
like that of a sugar-cane squeezed in a mil) for extracting its Juice, and in drain- 
away crores of rupees annually from India, England is showing utter 
indie ifference to the prevailing discontent of the people. If this discontent goes 
on increasing, the people are not at all to blame for it. Government should, 
jg Biel however, realise that it is solely the outcome of their own policy. But instead 
joel ae of doing so, the Honourable Sir James Monteath found fault with the cultiva- 
ee tors, who prayed for some minor concessions. This sort of thing is disgraceful 
| to a nation that boasts of its high civilization. |The Moda V pitta writes in a 
aie eo somewhat similar strain. | 
: 18. “The intimation received the other day that the post of Taluk- 
. dari Settlement Officer left vacant by the death of 
Adverse comments on the My, Bhimbhai Kirparam’ wili henceforth be filled 
‘3 reported decision of the b li i] ai t i 
a | Bombay Government to Dy 4 Civilian may well cause disappointment among 
& reserve the post of Talukdari mative officials. Did Mr. Pestonji Jehangir and the 
Settlement Officer for Civi- late Mr. Bhimbhai serve the Government so ill that 
aa Jéme (29), 14th the authorities should have now thought of placing the 
Jan.,; Ree. vie: apa interests of the Talukdars in European hands? Is this 
the way to encourage native talent, to satisfy legiti- 
) mate native aspirations, and to remove the cry of injustice that rings through 
| | the land ? ” 
19. “Itis highly gratifying to notice the warm and enthusiastic reception 
ae which Sir William Wedderburn and Sir Henry 
a Fray. why. ogy mpreedoabage Cotton have received from the leading Indians of 
Sir William Wedderburnangd Madras and Calcutta respectively. ‘The ovations were 
Sir Henry Cotton. of no conventional or artificial character. They were 
Kaiser-t-Hind (25), 15th the visible symbols of the outpourings of the Indian 
Jan., Eng. cols. heart........... The demonstrations at Madras and 
Calcutta have a deep significance which it is impossible for the rulers of the 
country to overlook or ignore. They constitute an object lesson which, it is to be 
devoutly hoped, our rulers will take to heart, firmly bearing in mind that itis by 
following the example of these English officials that they can govern the people 
wisely and well and earn their life-long gratitude. These men are indeed seers. 
They seem to possess that second sight which enables them to look far into 
the future and forecast the beneficent results which might accrue to the rulers 
and the ruled alike by pursuing a policy of justice and sympathy, of liberality 
and righteousness. There is not on the face of the earth a population which is 
more docile, more law-abiding and warmer in its gratitude to the rulers than 
that of India. To us it is a matter not only of protound regret but deep surprise 
that the rulers of British India, even after a century and a half, should have 
meee. ie failed to discover this principal and most gratifying trait in their subjects. 
Bees ye Instead it is sad to notice the daily growing policy of distrust and fear which 
MEE | has ushered in an era of repression and retrogression where there should be one 
of advancing liberty and material and moral progress, <A systematic and 
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is deliberate neglect of the object lessons taught by Englishmen of the stamp and 

a character of Sir William Wedderburn and Sir H enry “Cotton, who have them- 

a selves lived in India for over thirty years, moved freely among the people and 

a have become deeply conversant with their inmost thoughts and feelings, is 
certainly to be deplored.”’ 


20. “Sir William Wedderburn, while he was for a few days in the 
4 TERS Madras serge ds was received everywhere with 
ae iam erburn's great cordiality and respect. No one, not even 
a , ee ee (2) 1th his bitterest opponent in politics, has ever doubted 

a Jan., Brg. cola Bs the goodness and the purity of his intentions. He 
‘1 | . is‘ quite suffused with warm and untainted syme 
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pathy for the Indians, and there is not an Englishman in his native land, 
much less in India, who bears greater genuine love and has a larger share of 
parental affection for the dumb millions of this country....... Sir William, how- 
ever, may aptly be compared to 4 clever physician, who can prescribe the real 
remedy, provided another man of the same fraternity correctly diagnosed the 
disease for him. His faculty of diagnosing the disease seems always to be at 
fault, and if he only proceeds upon the lines laid down by some of his country- 
men, who were in no way less sympathetic or less friendly than himself to the 
inhabitants of this country, he would gain his object more expeditiously and 
without producing any friction between the rulers and the ruled. While 

replying to the several addresses that were presented to him at Madras, he 

urged the necessity of sending a deputation to England during the coming 
elections, as the present Government, he said, would be swept away and the 

Liberals would come into power...... .... Wehave pointed.out over and over 

again that India bas received stronger and more sympathetic Viceroys, and better 

and higher rights and privileges from the Conservative than from the Liberal 

Government. It is the general opinion of all thinking and far-seeing men that 

India should never allow herself to be the sport of either party. She must not 

concern herself much whether there was a Codlin or a Short as the bead of the 

India Council, provided we have a man who can judge fairly and act for him- 

self, We know to our cost that Liberal Secretaries of State and Viceroys 

have not answered our purpose hali so well assome of those who belonged to 

the other party. ”’ 


21. ** Mr, Rustom K. R. Cama has addressed a letter to the Advocate of 

ae a eg India on the subject of the growing estrangement 

Fong py ovr we Se eel between the native and European communities of 
the European community in this city. We wish for many reasons that Mr, 
Bombay. Cama had refrained from approaching the subject 
Rast Goftar (29),19th Jan., in the spirit in which he has done in the columns of 

oo a newspaper. Mr. Cama alleges that the Europeans 
of Bombay have boycotted the Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition, because 
it has been started under the auspices of the Indian National Congress. Mr. 
Binning, in his reply to Mr. Cama’s letter, explains that the Europeans, though 
there is a sprinkling of that community to be seen on the ixhibition grounds 
every evening; have kept themselves aloof, because, in the first place, in the 
foundation and management of this exceedingly interesting enterprise they 
were not asked to take any part, and because, in the next place, ‘it was to be a 


Congress show, and a Congress show only.’ ‘The Exhibition,’ Mr. Binning 


Says, ‘made an unfortunate and prejudicial start, which may have led some 
people to doubt whether an Exhibition begun under such auspices would be 
worth going to see.’......... We are; for obvious reasons, inclined to favour 
the views so bluntly, yet so candidly put forward by Mr. Binning. The 
Europeans cannot, and will not, spontaneously join a movement which. is 
Started under the auspices of a political body which is supposed to be 
inimical to Government. ‘The original object of the Congress was not to 
oppose Government, but to point out the various defects and deficiencies 
in the administration and generally to help the Government in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of this vast country. But there are a few members of. 
the Congress, who, by their reactionary policy and the adoption of an attitude 
hostile to individual members of Government, have defeated tiie very object 
with which the great institution was brought into existence. They openly lay 
all sorts of charges against the British Government, and it was only the other 
day that a Babu journalist from Bengal, speaking at the Congress, favourably 
compared the Russian with the British Government. We daresay Mr. Rustom 
Cama, as one of the most prominert and active members of the Congress, was 
present at the meeting, where the Bengalee Babu blurted out things which no 
Government in the world, except the British, could have tolerated, and yet he: 
did not rise from his seat to stop the blatant Babu from giving vent to his 
feelings against the Indian administratiun, much less did he write a letter 
to the newspapers pointing out the fact that it wassuch inappropriate and insane 
remarks that generally brought about the boycotting complained of and. the 
severance of the one race from the other. How can Mr. Cama expect the 
European community to visit in large‘numbers an Exhibition which is started 
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Sees f Bde Iisa gratifying feature of the times that Government are taking 
Pe beeeaeees coy 5k an interest in improving the condition of agricultu- 


-._ Alleged need of helping rists, The establishment of model farms, the inaugu- 
Banc ova syg- mete Ay. a ration of a system of crop experiments, the starting 
ents of avricaltare, «Of Co-operative credit societies for the benefit of 
 Sudhérak (46), 16th Jan, agriculturists, and the efforts made to bring the 

advantages of the use of new seeds and improved 
implements of husbandry to the notice of the cultivators, are all indications of 
the solicitude of Government to ameliorate the lot of the poor rayat. If the 
nt interest of Government in the welfare of the agricultural population 
is kept up for a decade or so, there is every prospect of a marked improvement 
in Indian agriculture. There is no doubt that the Indian rayat is at present in 
a miserable plight and that his resources are very meagre. He is not ina 

ition, therefore, to take advantage of the new and improved implements of 
os ay which are placed before him in the Bombay Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Exhibition. He has no money to buy these costly implements. If 
Government and the money-lender were to co-operate with a view to make it 
possible for the poor agriculturists to make use of improved ploughs or sugar- 
cane mills they would be laying that class under a deep and abiding obligation. 
The implements may be given to him on hire, or the price thereof recovered 
from him in easy instalments. ‘Tlie rayat knows the- value of the implements, 
but has no money to buy them. Unless some special efforts are made to 
remove the main difficulty of want of funds, the demonstrations of the efficacy 
of improved agricultural implements given at the Industrial and Agricultural 
Exhibition will be of no. avail. — 


23.. It is very — to penser ary that they .are paying § parti- 

, . cular attention of late to the improvement of agri- 

ccd ad Soha culture in India. We are bound duty to welcome 
all efforts of Government to promote the public welfare. But the way in which 
they are trying to promote the interests of the agricultural population leaves 
something to be desired. Itis rather strange that Government should be 
giving agricultural demonstrations at the Exhibition held under the auspices 
of the Congress. . Again, the Exhibition is not a permanent institution, while 
the desire of the agriculturists to learn something new about their industry 
is.perennial. Will it not be well, therefore, if Government were to devise 
some means to stereotype the agricultural section of the Exhibition for 
the benefit of the cultivating class. Again, Bombay is not a suitable 
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24. One B, H; Datar, a cultivator sent by Government from: Kaira to 
deh Bondhus (09) witness the Industrial Exhibition writes to the Swadesh 
aa * Bandhu an account of the show, in the course of 

which he makes the following remarks:—India ° hav 
lost her former independence and prosperity, and-her industries have declined 
owing to foreign competition, yet the Industrial Exhibition gave one an opportu 
nity to observe that there are still some obscure artisans in India, who, though 
left to their own resources, can yet hold their own against European artisans 
who have received a scientific and up-to-date training in the technique 
of their art. The Agricultural Exhibition was not a very grand show 
after all. The number and variety of agricultural exhibits was less than 
what was seen at the Agricultural Exhibition held at Nadidd some twenty 
years ago. Perhaps this inferiority was due to thefact that the Nadiad 
Exhibition was a purely agricultural show. However, the Bombay Exhibition, 
such as it was, threw light on the immense progress made by foreign countries in 
agriculture owing to the solicitude of their respective Governments towards the 
agricultural classes. Italso revealed how the unfortunate agriculturists of India 
had been left in a backward condition owing to want of support and the distrustful 
attitude of Government towards them. ‘There are thousands of acres of waste lands 
in India, but the energies of Government are so completely absorbed in draining 
away the wealth of the country that they have not yet turned their attention to 
cultivating these lands with the help of improved agricultural implements, 
Government have, no doubt, established the Agricultural and Forest Depart- 
ments, but has the condition of the rayats improved thereby? No. Until 
Government take steps to extricate the rayats from their indebtedness, it is not 
clear what useful purpose van be served by holding Agricultural Exhibitions. 
However, Government deserve thanks for their present awakening as regards the 
weliare of the rayats. J also hope that Mr. Knight, who is an able and zealous 
oficer of the Agricultural Department, will secure the needed help from 
Government in the shape of seeds andimproved implements for the. use of 
agriculturists. 


25. The failure of the last monsoon has reduced the agriculturists of 
Gujarat to a very serious plight. It is universally 
Agricultural situation in acknowledged that the outturn of crops has been very 
“ Mitra (66), 19th “ease. “Even the official reports estimate the 
Jan. average crop yield to be between 4 and 6 annas in 
the rupee. The rayats in most parts of Gujarat 
stand in urgent need of liberal remissions of revenue. Sir James Monteath will 
become convinced of this, if he makes another tour through the province so as to 
become acquainted with the situation at first hand. During the last famine the 
rayats had received help from Government in the shape of money, seeds, &c., 
but this year they have been left completely to the mercy of fate. [Elsewhere 
the paper writes:—The test works opened by Government do not attract a 
sufficiently large number of workers, but it does not follow from this that no 
distress prevails among the agriculturists. The paucity of workers is due to the 
inadequacy of the wage scale which allows only 15 annas to men and only an 
anna and a quarter to women. This paltry wage is “utterly insufficient even for 
the bare subsistenc@pf a labourer and his dependants. It is to be hoped that the 
leaders of the people will prevail upon Government to sanction a substantial 
increase in the wage scale. | 


26. The Matar (Kaira) correspondent of tbe Sénj Vartamdn writes:—The 
Mukhi talatis are doing the work of distributing 
Complaints about the dis- takavi advances in a very ‘unsatisfactory manner, 


ga of takave advances ‘The Collector of Kaira and the Mamlatdar should 


Sanj Vartaman (86), 20th give them a warning. If the form accompanying 
Jan, a cultivator’s application for takavi advances is filled 
in by the higher officers, the hardships suffered at 

present by cultivators, who do net happen to be in the good graces of talatis, would 
be greatly mitigated. Government would also do well to issue stringent orders 
prohibiting talatis to receive commission on takavi advances. Cases in whioli 
talatis are suspected of receiving commission are difficult to substantiate ina 
court of law, and Government should, therefore, make am attempt to hunt out 
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puusorupulous talatis by employing detective agency. The cultivators 
3 6 been brought up in many absurd notions and beliefs. For instance, 
‘custom of every cultivator to pry Re. 1 by «way of salami to the talati 
pying or relinquis a plot ofland. In thesame way itis with him 
) of faith to pay from 5 to 10 per cent. tothe talati on takavi advances. 
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-malpractices, however, should he put down with a strong hand. 


cee 27. “We thought that as the-Land Revenue Code directs land to be set 
ea: ; apart for pasturage, it had been so set aside in every 
village. Butit appears we were wrong. The Com- 

missioner, N.D., says:—‘Most villages in_ the 

Northern Division have either waste land set aside as 

aha : pasturage or waste land available for the purpose 
but not so set aside. The étalics are ours. In other words, to the question, 
had land been set aside under the Land Revenue Code for grazing purposes, 
his reply is: ‘In most villages it has been set aside, or not set aside, though 
it is available.” The public would like to know in how many villages land 
kas not been set aside, though it is available, and why it has not been set aside. 
The Land Revenue Code lays down that land set apart for such purposes could 
not be alienated without the sanction’ of the Commissioner. If, therefore, 
land has not been set apart in any village, it could be given out to occupants 
for agricultural or building or other purposes without such sanction, The 
Code rightly or wrongly provided a particular safeguard, but as it has 
not been given efiect to in respect of those villages where no land has 
been set apart, that safeguard is lacking. ‘ Most villages’ having either 
Jand so set apart, or land not so set apart but available—what about the 
remaining villages in the Northern Division? ‘The reply is that in them ‘all 
suitable land was found to be in agricultural occupation at the time of the 
‘survey settlement. Where, then, did the cattle graze in those villages? 
It will also be interesting to know how much revenue the Government derives 
from grazing fees near such villages.’ ‘The gurcharan,’ says the Commissioner, 
‘is usually a standing and herding ground for cattle rather than a pasturage.’ 
And Mr. Gibb, Collector of Dharwar, tells us: ‘In setting apart land for free 
grazing it has nowhere been at any time the practice to set apart sufficient land 
for pasture,.......... The so-called gairan has, in most cases, provided nothing 
more than standing ground for cattle on their way tothe grazing and the like.’ 
The Commissioner in Sind writes: ‘There is, as a rule, no land set apart in Sind 
villages for gurcharan.’ On the other hand, the Commissioner, 8. D., says: 
‘Every village has pasturage, and the Commissioner, C. D., says, ‘Common 
pasturage grounds are already attached to the villages in, it is believed, every 
part of this Presideficy,’ If the gairan is‘ merely a free resting or herding 
ground—if it has nowhere been at any time the practice to set apart sufficient 
land for pasture,’ a case is certainly made out for further inquiry as to what the 
Commissioncrs in the Presidency proper mean by pasturage lands, and whether 
Section 38 of the Land Revenue Code has, aiter alJ, been fully given effect to. 
It is difficult to understand that the Sind cultivators require no land for free 
razing.......... Had Sind villages no common pasture grounds formerly? And 
live they really none now? Do the people live ‘in a scattered way all over 


s 


the fields’? Are there no populous villages at all? We gontess we thought 
differently. We were not prepared for the statement that ‘in Sind villages a 
common pasture ground is not needed *,” 


28. “Mr. Jackson, Collector of Belgaum, is angry with the Times of 
Ser aN India for declaring that throughcut India contidence 
_ Alleged inefficiency of the jn the Civilian judiciary is diminishing, and that 
Civilian judiciary in India. Civilian Judges should have more preliminary trainin 
“Gujarati (20), 15th Jan, 5 ’ 5 
Seg. ol. ; in law than they have under the present system, 
he ee Mr. Jackson is blissfully ignorant of what is passing 
outside the ‘wilds of Belgaum’. The views expressed by our contemporary 
are neither ‘novel’ nor ‘startling’, It is becoming more and more patent to 
‘@very impartial observer that, the efficiency of the Civilian judiciary in the 
“gnofussil has not kept pace with the growing efficiency of the Subordinate Judges 
‘gud of the increasing competency of the, Bar, and we are rather surprised that 
. should himself he ignorant of this well-known fact. Will Mr. 


- &; 


25 


Jackson point out a single Civilian Judge who can be compared in | 
learning, industry and patience with Sir Raymond West, or with the late 
Mr. Justice Melvill in sound judgment and luminous grasp of legal principles ? - 
Can he explain consistently with his theory why a Civilian Judge low down in 
the list was recently promoted by the authorities to the High Court Bench over 
the heads of his seniors? Does this incident corroborate Mr. Jackson’s opinion 
or the view held by the public and supported by the Times of India?......... 
Has Mr. Jackson sounded the opinions of the Indian and European members 
of the High Court Bar regarding the relative merits of Civilian and Barrister 
Judges? If Mr. Jackson will read Sir Charles Sargent’s evidence given before 
the Public Service Commission, he will not take Jong to discover that the 
public opinion reflected by the 7imes of Indéa regarding the work of Civilian 
Judges is neither so novel nor so startling as it appears to him. '‘l'hose who are 
in touch with public opinion in the other presidencies and provinces have also 
a similar tale to tell. It isno use shutting one’s eyes to patent facts. With the 
growing intellectual progress of the country, English administrators, whether in 
the Judicial or in any other Department, must show corresponding superiority 
in their work, if they are to inspire confidence and command respect. But the 
general complaint now is that the old type of Civilians is gradually disappear- 
ing, if it has not done so already, and that there are signs of deterioration.” 


29, A “Kulkarni” writes to the Kesazi as follows on the subject of the 
) _ grievances of Vatandar Kulkarnis in taluka Patan, 
y Alleged grievances of district Satara :—Our duties as Kulkarnis from time 
atandar Kulkarnis. , , : 
Kesaré (128), 17th Jan. immemorial have been the collection of land revenue 
| and giving information to Government officers about 
matters affecting the peace of the rural popuiation. We have been discharging 
these responsible duties for a series of years in consideration of a remuneration 
which barely amounts to Rs.5 cr Rs. 6 per month. These duties have now been 
considerably enlarged by Government, and the Kulkarnis are required to keep a 
number of books and registers, such as the cattle-pound book, cholera book, 
forest inspection register, muster-rolis of Mangs and viilage watchmen, &c. 
If there is any slight default on their part in keeping any of these multifarious 
books and registers, they are promptly taken to task by the supervising officer, 
and even suspended or dismissed from office, They thus form a class of ill- 
treated menial servants and are burdened with so much work that they can 
hardly bear the load. In the year 1554 an examination was prescribed for the 
Kulkarnis and many were declared unfit for doing their work. ‘They are now 
further required to pass a Survey test, which is so difficult that very few can 
pass it.. It thus appears that Government want to do away with the class of 
Vatandar Kulkarnis altogether. Their scale of remuneration is also fixed 
arbitrarily and compares unfavourably with what they received: in former 
times for doing comparatively lighter work. Even peons in Govern- 
ment service get higher pay than the Kulkarnis, and have further the 
prospects of promotion and pension open to them, while the Kulkarnis are 
permanently debarred from aspiring to these privileges though they may have 
ut in 25 or 30 years’ service without making any default whatever. Under 
Act XI of 1843 and Act ITI of 1874 sons of Kulkarnis were entitled to officiate 
in the kulkarni vatan on attaining the age of 18, provided they were able to 
read and write. In 1854 and 1902 two. examinations were prescribed 
for them, and they are not considered fit to officiate’ unless they have passed 
both these tests. Before appearing for these tests they are required to serve as 
unpaid candidates for a period of 5 years. Is this not a sort of deception 
practised upon them, inasmach as they receive no remuneration during the 
period of their apprenticeship? The Kulkarnis are also required to discharge 
a number of duties in connection with forest inspection, punchnamas, 
taking a search, &«. The Kulkarnis in this or any other district are mostly 
Brahmins, while the chief authority in the village, viz., the Patel, is a Kunbi, 
a Muhammadan or even a Mahar, and-draws a much higher salary without 
‘sharing any responsibility. Government can tolerate even an i!literate Patel, 
while woe be to the Brahmin Kulkarni who commits even the slightest 
‘default, Is it fair to hold a Vatandar Kulkarni responsible for things which 
‘lie outside the legitimate sphere of his duties? Government have made some 
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"~~ * ‘Besides recovering such amounts by easy instalments, Government grant 
| ~ femissions where the crops have failed owing to excessive or scanty rainfall, or 
~ have-been ravaged by locusts, or where, as in tle Belgaum District, the liquor 
* farmer has not been able to sell a sufficient quantity of liquor. The holders of 
~ toddy licenses alone get no concession whatever from Government. Nay, they 
“are made to suffer a positive loss owing to the delay which takes place in granting 
their licenses. Formerly the licenses for any year were sold full two months 
before the expiry of the term of the current license. The Abkari Act also lays 
down that new licenses should be granted at least a month before the close of 
Pe the year, But this system has been abandoned for the last three years, and the 
ae Bhandaris do not get new licenses, even though the year for which they are 
e “to be granted has begun to run. If Government grant them licenses for a 
twelve-month, it is but just that they should be allowed to sell toddy throughout 
that period, but this is not possible under the present system under which the 
license is granted by one officer and confirmed by another. The poor Bhandaris, 
who hold these licenses, are thus put to serious pecuniary loss and are in some 
cases utterly ruined. 


- 
. . 


$1, “ How long would it take before the Government take the public into 
their confidence in the matter of the Police Com- 
Delay in the publication of mission’s Report? The political yogis at home would 
4 = A olice Commission's seem to be still lost in contemplation as to what to do 
ag es (24), 18th With that precious document-—how far to accept its 
4 Jan., Eng. cols, conclusions and act upon its recommendations > 
According to the London correspondent of the Times 
of India, the Secretary of State and his advisers find ‘the questions raised to be 
of great complexity and importance,’ and we are told that as they involve an 
-addition of no less than one and a half or one and three-quarters of a 
‘million sterling to the public expenditure, it is not likely that the reforms which 
will be carried out will be so extensive as the Commission has suggested. Lord 
Curzon, while enumerating the achievements of his administration in his speech 
on the occasion of receiving the Freedom of the City of London last year, 
referred to the subject of Police reform as if it were almost an accomplished 
fact. It is: now nearly six months since His Lordship spoke in that 
strain, but the Government are still at a loss to know what to do with the 
recommendations of the Commission. Will His Excellency now try to expedite 
. the decision of the Secretary of State, and see that the recommendations which 
‘are.accepted are not those which promise higher pay to European officers and 
add to the number of posts held by Europeans in the service, but. those which 
‘teally promise to improve the force and make it more deserving of public 
confidence ? *’ 
_ 82, A correspondent writes to the al cp feview :—“ Government 
ele GN need scarcely be reminded that any addition to the 
SEREMABGE the Cocxsin already large powers enjoyed by the Police are in- 
sioner of Police, Bombay, for advisable. It is necessary that Government may be 
} egulating public places of panned to bear in mind the fact that neither they 
Bo nor Europeans ever can conceive how the existin 
beter: ane eagae (12), = large powers conferred on the Police are made by 
eee i). > them. to be felt by the people every day. It has 
_ giways been held by the best of administrators that it is very undesirable 


i hat, A ex entive ) like the Police should have ample powers.......... It 
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was only five or six years ago that Sir Lepel Griffin, jreferring to the Indian 
Police, wrote: ‘ The Police are rapacious and corrupt.’ Whilst discussing at a 
meeting of the Hast India Association the necessity of reforming the Indian 
Police, several gentlemen vigorously inveighed against it. The report of the dis- 
cussion having appeared in the papers, Mr. R. H. Vincent, Commissioner.of Police, 
Bombay, wrote to say : ‘I agree with most of what has fallen from the lips of the 
several speakers,’ &c. That is the testimony of an ex-Commissioner of Police of 
this city. We had also very recently an example of a Bombay Police offieer’s 
exaggerated idea of insult, &c., to himself, wherefor a respectable Bori was 
dragged by him to a distant Police station and then hauled up before a 
Magistrate. Unimportant as such a case may appear, Government may be 
pleased to constantly bear in mind that similar cases are none of the rarest. 
A slight thought on such a case might suggest that such exaggerated ideas of his 
dignity on the part of a policeman has its origin in his habit of ‘ lording it over 
the people.’.......... If one should care to look into the Bombay City Police Act 
of 1904, one would find that the powers wielded under it by the Police are so 
large and so widely expressed that everything mentioned in the three scores 
of the draft rules recently published on the subject of licensing places of public 
amusements in Bombay could be shown to be covered by the provisions of 
that Act. Of these rules the most harmful and unreasonable are the rules 
in connection with what is called the ‘ Performance License.’ We therefore 
respectfully express the hope that Government may be pleased not to sanction 
these rules for tightening the existing grip of the Police round the necks of the “i 
people.” 


38. ‘ Apprehensions entertained in certain quarters as to the hardships 
| likely to be entailed upon the Zamindars in conse- 
Satisfaction expressed with quence of Lord Lamington’s tour inthe Thar and 
the a n,n oa br Parkar District during the last Christmas week have 
Hie Exeelloncy the Gover- turned out to be entirely false, and it must be said to 
nor’s camp during his tour the credit of Mr. Mackenzie, the Deputy Commis- 
in Thar and Parkar District sioner, that His Excellency’s camp arrangements at 
aya so. wth J Umarkote were so perfect in every respect that they 
Eng. pied (50), th Yan» have beaten all previous record and have established 
a precedent which deserves to be followed by other . 
officials in the future. It has, in fact, been the first successful attempt to ; 
suppress vasaéi and begdr, and never before had the villagers been afforded a 
better opportunity to realise, to their great relief, the real attitude of British 
officials towards these scandalous practices. During His Excellency’s stay 
at Umarkote not a soul was put to the least inconvenience or trouble. 
Mr, Mackenzie personally satisfied himself that all provisions were duly paid. 
for, and that all labourers received their proper dues........... The stores col- 
lected for the occasion were entrusted to the care of his Sheristedar, Mirza 
Khuda Baksh, who took care tn issue no provisions unless they had first been 
properly paid for. ‘Ihe talk about the Zamindars being put to all sorts 
of inconvenience in repairing roads and making other arrangements for the 
reception of the Governor seems to have been inopportune.......... Even 
those who assisted His Excellency and the party in the shikar were, we 
hear from reliable sources, all paid for their services. ‘The practice of throwing 
upon the Zamindars the burden of supplying chhers for pitching tents and 
assisting in the shtikar was discontinued, as the Deputy Commissioner employed 
only the Local Fund coolies for this as well as for other miscellaneous work. 
Mr. Mackenzie and his subordinates are to be congratulated upon the admir- 
able manner in which they succeeded in inspiring confidence into the minds of f 
the Zamindars.” : 


34, ‘“* We have at oarel spoken on behalf of the veloute throng of al 

, unfortunate passengers who are compelled by the ee 
Bo gy My " Peaion exigencies of life to travel from this port yd the 
Gulf and for Bombay at Persian Gulf. Their grievances are many,.but there is 
~ 2 none to voice them. ' We will mention one of them— 
Phanta (12), ‘4th Yan, an unnecessary one—which might be easily remedied. 
Some time ago the steamer that proceeded to the Gulf was the one that arrived 
from Bombay on Saturday and waited at this port until the arrival of the English 


Ce ee eee 


’ of the Gulf passengers, immoditay 

dstention camp were gone P ten h, . 
- But now this progra yo the 
to the Gulf, 


mme is chang 
ea) } = the lish mail continues her voyage 

@ fixe aie or Eng Sunday, 10 p.m. This change kas resulted 

 ArFANger we fs for the medical examination. of passengers being made very 

esome a ivenient. P have to be at the detention camp 

th steamer not being then in harbour, they have to remain there 

table, unsettled until the English mail arrives, say, at five, 

ol > pea in the evening, when they aie conveyed on board. In view of 

ae a: + if mail leaving so late as 10 P.m., there is absolutely no apparent neces- 

oa eit: for the gers to present themselves for examination, &c., so early as 

Bete n0cn, = ore hope the Collector will see his way to remove this cause of 

complaint by postponing the hour for medical inspection at the detention camp 

‘say, five o’clock in the evening. It would be better still to follow the practice 

i opted in the case of passengers to Bombay and allow Gulf passengers, after 

examined and disinfected, to find their own way, in their own time, to the 

steamer. Wedeem it unnecessary to picture the misery occasioned, especially 

to women and children, by the long enforced wait at the camp from noon till 

the arrival of the steamer........ The liberty allowed to passengers proceeding to 

Bombay, compared with that of the Gulf passengers, in the matter of medical 

examination and disinfection, makes the former’s lot a much happier one. But 

Bombay passengers alsohave a grievance, and it is also one of those grievances 

that need not be, and consequently is allthe mure annoying. We refer to the 

time when they have to be on board the steamer leaving Karachi on Thursdays. 

Formerly this steamer left at 6 P.m., and the latest time for passengers to go on 

| was 5 p.m. Now the steamer leaves two hours later, that is, at 8 p.M., but 

a the time for embarking remains the same, and passengers are compelled to 

i be on board no less than three hours before the time of departure. This arrange- 

es ment is much too old-fashioned and out of date....... We trust, therefore, that 

the time allowed for embarking on the English mail steamer may be extended up 

to seven o'clock, that is, one hour before sailing time, as was the case formerly. 

Under existing arrangements the doctor has to attend the detention camp 

for about two hours in the morning and at the Keamari Pier for two hours in 

the evening. Should the arrangement we propose, namely, the extension of the 

time allowed for embarkation, entail too much ‘i inconvenience on the doctor, it 

may. perhaps be possible to dispense with his attendance in the morning by 

prescribing three hours in the evening, say, from 3 to 6 p.m., for the examin- 

ation; which could ere place only at “the Keamari Pier. We commend these 

- suggestions to Mr. Barrow in the interests of an unfortunate class of people 

é' who have many hardships to put up with, without having to suffer those that 
are not absolutely necessary,” 
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Education, 


35: “To all appearances the rival claimants to power in the Univer- 
sities are the Principalsand Professors of Colleges 
i, psd by a on the one hand, and the influential class, consist- 
Chancellor of the Bombay ing of the leaders of all professions other than the 
px es for the formation profession of education, on the other. It will be 
a Provisional Syndicate. remembered that many coming under the latter 
" Malt (10), 15th Jan, 
category are really men of high culture and are deeply 
int ested in the cause of education, though they cannot, strictly speaking, be 
salted educationists, because they take no direct part in the work of education. 
It is to see that these non-educationists may really prove very helpful 
in the a tion of the affairs of a University, and the instances of men 
lik ‘Mr. Ranade, Mr. Telang, R.S, Mandlik, Sir P. M. Mehta, Sir Raymond 
We pants ate are enough to convince any: fair-minded person that one need 
not be necessa i p-and directly concerned in the work of education or the 
ration of edu: sional institutions to be good University administrators. 
would the’ Boml Ay University have been without the co-operation of 
: e.8 din: ation of its affairs? On the other hand, we may 
s and Professors of Colleges really deserved greater 
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representation on the University than they actually enjoyed in the past. 
It seemed as if they were helpless to come to the forefront, and required 
some sort of legislative assistance in order to be able to assume their proper 
place and importance in the deliberations and administration of the Univer- 
sity. But by enacting the Universities Act, Lord Curzon has not only 
given an undeservedly severe blow to the non-educationist class of University 
workers, but has also failed to give proper importance to educationists, 
whether official or non-official. What Lord Curzon really did was to put more 
power into the hands of officials, whether educationists or non-educationists, 
and that is what is meant by saying that the Universities Act has turned the 
University into a department of Government. ‘The real mischief of the Univer- 
sities Act will not be realised for three years more, when the transitory provisions 
of the Act will have had their full operation and when the old order of things 
will have been clean swept away, giving place tothe new. But the mischievous 
spirit as well as the capacity for mischief of the Universities Act has already 
been apparent, and our acquaintance with these is sure to grow more and become 
more unpleasant as time advances. ‘lhe attention of our readers has already 
been drawn to the unsatisfactory nature of the new constitution of the 
different University Senates since the passing of the Universities Act. 
The formation of a Provisional Syndicate is the next thing after the 
constitution of the Senate, and in Bombay at any rate a serious conflict bids 
fair to take place between Government and the opponents of the Universities 
Act on the question of the powers of the Chancellor in respect of directing the 
formation of the Provisional Syndicate. ‘he following facts will make the 
nature of this contest clear. The Senate of the Bombay University, constituted 
under Section 12 of the Universities Act, consists of 100 ordinary and 6 ex-officio 
Fellows, making in all a total of 106. The official declaration of the constitution 
of the new Senate having been published, the next thing was to appoint a 
‘ Provisional Syndicate,’ and sub-section { p) of Section 12 of the Act says that 
‘the Senate shall, in such manner as the Chancellor may direct, appoint a 
Provisional Syndicate to conduct the executive business of the University until 
the Syndicate has been constituted under the Act.’ Relying on this provision, 
the Chancellor issued a notification directing that the Syndicate should consist 
of ten Syndics, four out of these to be Syndics in the Faculty of Arts, and 
two each in the Faculties of Law, Medicine and Engineering, and that 
at least half the number of Syndics in each Faculty should be either 
Principals or Professors of Colleges affiliated to the University. There is 
thus no innovation as to the strength of the Syndicate, but it is a distinct 
innovation that half the seats in the Syndicate should be reserved for Principals 
or Professors of Colleges. But then the strangest innovation is yet to 
come, and it consists in the direction given by the Chancellor that these 
different Syndics shall be elected by and from certain groups into which the 
Senate has been divided. ‘Uhis is naturally objected to on two grounds, First, 
it is contended that the Chancellor has no power to distribute the Fellows among 
the different Faculties, and, secondly, that the franchise tor electing the Syndics 
has been illegally restricted to certain groups of the Senate, instead of leaving it 
to be enjoyed by the whole Senate as a body corporate. According to the notifi- 
cation, 45 Fellows are appointed to the Arts Faculty, 29 to the Faculty of Law, 


22 to the Faculty of Medicine and 9 to the Engineering Faculty. The new | 


electorates are thus like water-tight compartments. Under the old bye-laws 
of the University, which stand good even now, so far as they are not superseded 
by others and are not inconsistent with the provisions of the Universities 
Act, the Chancellor was only to nominate Fellows for University work, while the 


Senate decided what work they were fit for or should be entrusted with........... 


Then again, under the old bye-laws of the University the Syndicate was to 
be ‘elected for one year by the several Faculties’ together, that is to say, by 
the whole. Senate as a corporate body. Consequently the Senate had a large 
choice of men for election to the Syndicate, and every Fellow had a similar 
choice of Faculties in which to compete for such election. All this is undone 
by the present notification, which directs that the Syndics shall be elected by 
and from the Faculties into which the Senate is arbitrarily divided. The new 
arrangement is not to be judged by an answer to the question whether the elec- 
tion of this or that Fellow tothe Syndicate will be facilitated or obstructed. 
CON 193Camg , 
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ation of the ri t of a Fellow to serve in more than one Faculty, 
nement wg Pe eh rw loular Faculty against his natural choice and the 
whole ho gee a syste pee narrow’ and exclusive compart- 
‘themselves ver Objections. But coming on the top of 
s opinion having been obtained upon 
Fe. MM ta, Sir Bhalcbondra Krishna and others have 
the University Registrar pointing out the illegality of the notification, 
insel like “Mr. Inverarity thinks that the Chancellor will have to 
he potification.... ..eeee Let us see how the problem is solved.” 


: Lord Lamington returned to Bombay from his lengthy tour in Sind 
Heth en) Sand 3 on Tuesday last. Very probably His Excellency had 
oo (29), 22nd van» - no opportunity of reading the opinions of three eminent 

: counsel regarding the validity of the notification 
tecently issued by him as Chancellor of the University. But we have reasons 
to believe that Sia Vice-Chancellor saw him on Tuesday morning and must 

have discussed the subject with him. However that may be, the Chancellor 
did not take advantage of the opinions of counsel laid before him and postpone 
the election of Syndics to enable him to consider the situation after consulting 
the Advocate General. Messrs. Inverarity, Setalvad and Lowndes may be right 
4 or wrong in the view they have taken about the legality of the Chancellor’s 
notification. But we fail to see why the Chancellor and his advisers did not 
condescend to treat the respectful letter forwarded to the Registrar with greater 
consideration. The legality or otherwise of the notification is not a question 
to be trifled with in an off-hand manner in the usual fashion of executive officers. 
sseseeese But the objectors to the notification happened to belong to the un- 
titutiate category of Indians, and as usual their protest was ignored and the 
elections were proceeded with.......... We are prepared to believe that the 
hancellor never meant to deliberately trangress the provisions of the law. But 
to persist in an error of this kind, after an opportunity was given to him to review 
the situation, argues a spirit, which we cannot but greatly deplore. The 
meeting of Fellows held on Monday last for the election of four Syndics in Arts 
was presided over by the Vice-Chancellor, who conducted the proceedings in a 
highly dictatorial spirit......_ On Tuesday was held the meeting of Fellows for the 
election of two Syndics in Law. The Honourable Mr. Edgerley’s presence specially 
at this meeting had a significance of its own. But for him the Honourabie 
Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta would have taken the chair........... The Honourable 
Mr, Setalvad got up to point out that the Chancellor’s notification was ulira vires, 
The Chairman was of opinion that it was no use discussing the point. The 
Fellows, he remarked, had met by a citation of the Chancellor and were bound 
to carry out his direction,.......... The Honourable Sir Pherozeshah there- 
bi moved that the meeting be adjourned for one month to enable the 
Chancellor to consider the situation. The Chairman wanted to know under 
what section an adjournment could be moved. He was told that under 
Bye-law 61 an adjournment could be moved by any Fellow at any stage 
of the proceedings. “Section 12, clause {s), specifically enacts that the existing 
Sye-tawe shall continue to be in force except in so far as they might be altered 
or repealed by competent authority. Besides, the right to move an ad- 
journment is an inherent right possessed by every member of a meeting 
and the Vice-Chancellor had on the ‘previous day allowed a similar motion. 
But the Honourable Mr. Edgerley ruled the motion out of order on the ground 
that all the previous Bye-laws had been superseded! This was a most extra- 
ordinary ruling and took the Fellows present by surprise. The motion for 
adjournment, if it had not been ruled out of order, would have certainly been 
‘carried, and afforded an opportunity to the Chancellor to consider the validity of 
his notification, Even the Honourable Mr. Edgerley admitted that the question 
raised and the protest made as well as the opinion of counsel would be duly con- 
sidered by the Chancellor. But it strikes us as an astounding procedure to first 
gees ae the Syndicate i in defiance of a weighty protest and an authoritative legal 
+, pinion, and then decide whether the noti cation in pursuance of which the elec- 
ey ite tion took place is legal or otherwise. But for some of the lawyers on the Syndicate, 

_ + the University would have hitherto found itself in an awkward predicament, at 

som: nee. But the naka snes procedure —. by the 
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Honourable Mr. Edgerley shows how the summary methods of the all-powerful 
executive are now going to be introduced into the working of the officialised 
University. The treatment given by the Chancellor to the weighty protest 
forwarded by Fellows like the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah, Mr, Shamrao Vithal, 
Sir Bhalchandra and the Honourable Mr. Dixit is a striking illustration of the 
spirit in which the Government generally treat Indian representations in 
general. We expected something better from Lord Lamington. But their 


surroundings in India are too powerful even for. the best of Viceroys and 
Governors.”’ ' 


37. The recent high-handed proceedings in the Bombay University will 
Tedu Probéed ( 39) iy, Serve as an object lesson to those who entertained 
Pe . a any doubts as to the sinister motives of* Lord Curzon 
: in passing the Universities Act in the teeth of public 
opposition. ‘hey will now see that the object of that Act is to officialise 
the Universities by weeding out all persons of independent thought from the 
management of University affairs, and that in achieving this object His 
Excellency has surpassed in cunning even the “three rogues’? in the fable 
referred to in the Supreme Legislative Council by one of His Excellency’s 
puppets. When the Universities Bill was before the Council, the popular 
party had grave apprehensions that the object of the measure was to restrict 
the scope of higher education and thereby to hamper political agitation 
‘in India, but they could not then bring forward any direct evidence in support 
of their contention. That evidence is now afforded by the recent University 
elections. Though Government have not for the present dared to exclude from 
the reconstituted Senates the exponents of Indian public opinion, there is. no 
guarantee that they will not dosointhenear future. In the meantime the Bom- 
bay Government have, by effecting a change in the mode of electing the Syndics, 
dealt a death-blow to the predominance of the popular party in the Syndicate. 
The new rules have been declared to be wléra vires by eminent counsel, but the 
authorities could not even consent to postpone the election of the Syndics until 
the question of the legality of the rules had been authoritatively decided, Our 
leaders, therefore, had no other recourse left to them but to withdraw from 
the election meetings. It appears from the proceedings of these meetings that 
the official party had made it a point not only to turn a deaf ear to the argu- 
ments of the leaders of the popular party, but to lose no opportunity to insult 
them. We may remind Government that such high-handed proceedings have 
never done anybody good, and that oppression has always been productive of 
evil consequences. 


38. “ Whatstrikes us about this subject is that those responsible for the 
rules are either endowed with utter mental blindness 
and crass stupidity, or else the object is to exclude 
those men who have had the misfortune to make law 
their profession, but who are at the same time graduates in Arts and have besides 
distinguished themselves as men of learning, culture and scholarship. Men of 
no scholarship or academic status are grouped together in the Arts Faculty as 
if they were more fit than the rest to govern all that relates to culture in 
general. If the Chancellor does not see his mistake, we hope that Sir Pheroze- 
shah Mehta and those who have protested against the Chancellor’s notification 
will not rest there, but will fight to get the elections quashed. It’s a pity, 
nay, we say it is a sad day for the people of this Presidency, to find that amongst 
those elected to the Syndicate Sir Pherozeshah has no place. He has been the 
euiding star for years of our University. That he should, owing to the new 
regime, be ousted would be a grave blot on the new Act, but that those in 
authority should attempt to break the law and make rules to keep out men 
like Sir Pherozeshah, the Honourable Mr. Setalvad and a host of other good 
-men and true, would be a graver calamity to University education in this 
country.” | 


39. ‘ We are glad to find that the exodus of Sind students to Bombay, 
which last year attracted so much attention, has this 

Improved position of the year practically ceased. The College has no less than 
Dayaram Jethmal College, 160 pupils on its rolls—a much larger number than has 
eo derabad Journal (4), @Ver been reached. Various causes have brought 
tion tee about this change in favour of the College. We hope 


the authorities of the institution will in future avoid 


Oriental Review (11), 18th 
Jan. 


tana will remedy eee ee ae 
t still rema Metharam 
-+ r the requirements of the College. A large 
érs had to be rejected this year.......... We 
6 ee attention to providing more quarters 
und,,......... As regards ways and means, a few zealous and 
ld eaaily i i a sum which, supplemented by the Govern- 
Municipa! and Local Board contributions, would be 
e oe tae mt to cover the cost of the building and equipment.” 
ae 0 A. correspondent writes to the Hyderabad Journal :—“ In March last 
ee ee Ry a inefligiency of the there appeared a letter in the Phenix'showing to what 
High "School ® depth of degradation the Hyderabad High School 
. had sunk. ‘The writer described in detail the in- 
es ered Journal (4); difference and lack of zeal evinced by the staff and 
ee ieee _ the growing unpopularity of the school evinced by 
7 the fact that the institution has on its rolls hardly half the number of students 
_ it has room to accommodate. Theresult of the last Matriculation Examination 
a further to support the statements made by the writer. While the Aca- 
demy passed 51 out of 83, and the Shikarpur High School 31 out of 47, the 
Hyderabad High School showed only 5 passes out of 19 candidates sent up. As 
an immediate effect of this only two boys, it is reported, have been left in the 
seventh standard. Never in the past 50 years has the number sunk so low !:- 
It has been the policy of Government to establish High Schools in district towns 
at an enormous cost merely to serve as models to private schools. But when 
such an institution does not serve the required purpose, it is not worth while 
to continue it any longer. Hyderadad can boast of two big aided High Schools, 
which can fully meet the educational wants of the town and the district. The 
large amount of money expended by Government every year in maintaining 
the Hyderabad High School could very well be devoted to some more useful 
purpose.......-.. It would not be out of place to make a suggestion in this con- 
nection. The new district of Larkdéna is badly in want of a High School. Will 
it be presumptuous to suggest that the amount expended in maintaining the 
Hyderabad High School be utilised in supporting a similar institution at 
térkana? The Municipal A. V. School can be very easily converted intoa 
Government High School and the whole staff of the Hvrderabad High School 
transferred to Larkéna.’’ 


failways. 


41, “Isit not a universal cry in India that pressure has been brought to 
eT a eT Oe bear, indirectly and directly, upon Railway Managers 
se iramdioraient of Eur, t0 induce them to encourage Indian and discourage 
ns on Indian Railways European labour? Is it not a fact that the encroach- 
for the safety of the British ment of natives in the workshop, the office and the 
Indian Empire. . guard’s van is due to this pressure ? Is it not a fact that 
Phos 04 Fimes (14), 14t wages have been cut down, so that on most lines the 
European has been compelled to quit India in order 

r that he may live?.......... The Mutiny of 1857 was the direct result of a 
me denudation of British troops, and the same thing may occur again under 
4 ) varied but more Gifficult circumstances, England would do well, if leading 
ae British statesmen, who are now so much exercised about shore defences, were 
oF. also to bestow some thought upon the still more weak and defenceless condition 
_ to which India is in danger of being reduced when European and Anglo-Indian 
labour has émigrated—as it assuredly will—to other lands. What purblind 
statesmen in India need tosee is that, unless Europeanimmigration in India 
is encouraged, India will in another decade be denuded of a force which 

‘js more needed than superficial observers can understand.” 


Municipalities, 


42. “In view of.the approaching re-constitution of the Poona Municipal 

: Board, may we earnestly appeal to the Bombay 
Government to restore the original proportion between 
the elected and the nominated members of that body 
which was disturbed in 1898? The ostensible reason 
then given for increasing the number of nominated 
Sealers from 10 te 18 was that Government wanted 
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to give to the local Municipality the services of engineering and sanitary experts 
in the preparation of a large and comprehensive drainage scheme. But this’ 


reason, whatever its validity may have been at the time, has now certainly 
lost all its force, for, in the first place, the principles of a practical drainage 
scheme for the city have been discussed threadbare in the Municipality 
during the last six years, and the sewage farm idea, on which the whole thing 
turned, having been shown ito be a ‘total failure after a costly experiment, 

the realisation of any ambitious and expensive drainage scheme may now be 
regarded to be as distant asever. There is an admitted limit for many years 
to come to the funds that the Municipality can find for any scheme of sanitary 
or other improvement of the city, and no amount of sanitary or engineering 
advice can make the financial condition of the Municipality a whit better. 
Next, a close scrutiny of the names of the additional members nominated by the 
Government during the last six years will show any one that very few of 
these gentlemen have any pretensions to be either sanitary or engineering 
experts. In the meanwhile, the addition of eight nominated members only 
served to make the Municipal body unnecessarily bulky and rather unwieldy. 

We hope His Excellency the Governor will be pleased to take all these facts 
into careful consideration and remove what is regarded by that body as an 
undeserved stigma on its administration.” 


43. “We note with great satisfaction the erudite and independent judg- 
ment delivered by our able First Class Sub-Judge 


Comments on a Municipal My, Jehangirji Edulji Modiji at Surat in the case of 
election case ai Surat. 


Surya Prakdsh (32), 14th Mr, Gandhi vs. Mr. Vyas eéeee cc. ee deeply regret 


Jan., Eng. cols. the circumstances which have brought about this | 
HUIBAUION....... +. A trivial matter has been made 
2) handle for harassing Mr: Gandhi and preventing him from regaining 


his seat in the Municipal Council at the bye-election. It is simply straining 
the words of the law to contend that the disqualification of Mr. Gandhi 
was such as would disable him permanently from offering himself as a 
candidate for election. The legal quibbling of Mr, Gandhi’s Opponents 
is’ so unnatural and transparent that it cannot stand even a moment’s 
examination. Apart from law, where was the wisdom of wasting public 
money after an unjust litigation, when Mr. Gandhi's conduct was actuated 
by the disinterested motive of preventing Municipal monies from being ex- 


pended on an object with which the Municipality had no concern whatsoever > 


If, however, it is said that a principle was at stake, then we ask why the 


matter was not given up after the First Class Sub-Judge’s exhaustive judgment in 
deciding the application for an ad interim injunction ?_ If that was not enough, 

there was also the judgment of the District Court which virtually decided the 
point in Mr. Gandhi's favour while granting an ad interim injunction against 
the Municipality. But in this city public opinion is weak and the people are 
voiceless, Otherwise, it would be very diificult for a Municipality, which is 
not ablé to keep its roads in good repair for want of funds, to waste money. 
on litigation, which does not aifect if in any material respect, in open 
defiance of public opinion. It is, again, curious why Government should have 
thought it fit to spend their money in undertaking the defence of Mr. Vyas, 
Mr. Vyas has been maintaining all along that it was “of his own free judgment, 

without the least outside influence, that he did not accept Mr. Gandhi’s 
nomination form. If so, what concern had Government if Mr. Vyas committed 
au error of judgment 2...... .. We hope that the matter will end here, and that 
nothing further will be done to needlessly prevent Mr. Gandhi from regaining 
his seat, and thereby deprive the people of one of their ablest representatives.” — 


44, Partiality and favouritism-are rampant in the Mahudha Munici- 
pality. Mr. Nathjibhai, a member of the Munici- 
Alleged prevalence of ality and an Honorary Magistrate, lately applied 


fayouritism in the Mahudha fo» permission to construct a permanent pavement on 
Municipality. 


Swadesh Bandhu (90), 18th the open spaee in front of his house, and strange to 


Jan. say his application has been granted by the Muaici- 
-pality. ‘The survey records of the city clearly show 

that Mr. Nathjibhai has not the least right to the open space, and. that he has 
encroached upon a portion of the public “road by offering to put up a permanent 
con 1980—9 
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OS yates. Taps 22 | Native States, 
oe 45. “Some of our readers will recollect that we were the first to 
ia es _ condemn the tax. known as puchhi -vero, which 

_ Abolition of the cattle tax literally means the tail-tax, imposed by the autho- 
in Baroda. rities of the Baroda State. on ieeatioally every kind. 

Praja Bandhu (28), 15th oe . 
a Jen.,, Bag. cols. of animal owned by the agriculturists, A tax like 
ce | this.could not but fallasa heavy burden upon the 
ag poor rayats of the State. It was hence an irony of fate that the tax in question 
should have been imposed and continued during the regime of an enlightened 
a prince like His Highness the Gavkwar. We are, however, glad to find that 
ie the authorities have at last found out their mistake, and have officially 
4 “...  gnnounced that in future no such tax will be levied. We feel confident that 
the Baroda rayat will receive this announcement with a sigh of relief, While 
thanking the responsible authorities of the State on behalf of the subject people 
for this measure of relief, we would also commend to their careful consideration 
the need of giving some relief to the people in the matter of the income-tax.” 


46. A correspondent writes from Junagadh to the Kdthidwar News :— 
| ge health of the Divan is failing, and Mr. Ardeshir, 
me al | the Kevenue Officer, is acting for him, though Mr. 
| aa "ieee aa (9), 14th Gopaldas is looked upon as the chief officer in the 
i. State. Here are two parties now, the Nagar party and 

the Divan’s party, and considerable ill-feeling is likely to be aroused among 

the former, consequent on the supposed intention of Mr. Gopaldas to stop the 

pensions granted to several Nagars, including Mr. Mansukram Suryaram.. Mr. 
ag Chhaganlal, the Manager of the Divan’s Office, is believed to be against this 
i proposal, so that. if Mr. Gopaldas carries out his intention, the Manager will 
‘ resign the service. Mr. Gopaldas, having been placed on the Railway Board, 
people cannot understand whether he is to be regarded as a State official 
or only a private official on the staff of the Kumar. There is much discontent- 
ment here owing to a large number of State officials having been dismissed for 
no fault of theirs, but simply to satisfy somebody’s whims. It is understood 
that a number of influential persons are seriously thinking of leaving Jundgadh 
for good and of representing matters to Government. In a week or a fortnight 
much may be out.’ 


Affairs in Jundgadb. 


47.. A correspondent writes from Jasdan to the Kdthidwar News :— 
apie **The services. of Hargovind, who was all in all here 
4 Bn = aetease meth for a time, have at last been dispensed with.........,. 
} Jun. See, ail His fall, like that of many others, has been as 
sudden as was his rise, and the reason of this is 
that the Darbar was advised to get rid of the man. For a time Har- 
govind thought that he was master of the situation and did as he liked in the 
name of the Darbar, and it is said that he went even so far as to rebuke the 
lieir-apparent for no fault of his. Kumar Shri Wajsur Khachar resented this 
strongly, and under the orders of his father turned the man out bag and 
baggage from the State, and the people have thus been relieved of a veritable 
nizhtmare........... Mr. Bhagwanji, the old Karbhari, is likely to be retained 
in:his post by the Darbar. There is no chance of Mr. Chhaganlal Patwari’s 
cetting the post, however hard he may try to secure it.” 


48, ‘The Ahmedabad correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes :-— 
On the 15th instant avery large meeting consisting 
Jains and the Paéliténa of about one thousand Jains was held here in the 


or vadi of the VishaShrimali Banias under the presiden 
speomiay, Samachar (63), Of Nagar Sheth Chimanlal Lalbhai, Mr. Gokuldas 


4 Amtha Shab in. opening the proceedings said:—We 
have. met. here: to-day to pray to the British.Government for the redress of our 
‘Brie 3 againat. the Thakor of Péliténa, A fresh instance of the Thakor’s 


‘ 
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oppressive conduct towards the Jains has lately come to light. Mr. Vadilal 
Jethalal has. at present gone witha party of pilgrims to Péliténa, where the 
Thakor is reported to have wrongfully arrested and detained. his nephew and his 
son on a trumpery charge of stealing eight annas worth of grass, Itis impossible 
for the Jains to endure. such oppression any longer, and hence the necessity 
of submitting a strong protest to Government against the Thakor’s conduct, 
Mr. Chimanlal Purshotamdas then proposed the following resolution :—‘ This 
meeting consisting of the entire Jain community of Ahmedabad records its most 
emphatic protest against the conduct of the Thakor of Padlitdna in persistently 
oppressing the Jain pilgrims tothe Satranjaya hilland hurting their religious 
feelings. In particular this meeting disapproves of the high-handed conduct of 
the Thakor towards the pilgrim party recently taken to Pdlitana by Mr. Vadilal 
Jethalal, and especially notes with regret the wrongful detention of Mr. Vadi- 
lal’s son and nephew by the Thakor.” In speaking on fhe resolution Mr. 
Purshotamdas said that it was absurd to believe that the son and the nephew 
of a wealthy and respectable gentieman like Mr. Vadilal could be guilty of 
the theft of grass worth eight annas. The Thakor’s action, he said, in detaining 
them in custody for seven hours was due to nothing else but malice. The 
speaker also animadverted upon the Thakor’s conduct in permitting Mr. 
Lambert and two of his “uropean friends to enter the temples after covering 
their boots with canvas shoes. He also objected t> Mr. Lambert’s entry 
in the visitors’ book applying a libellous epithet to the holiest of Jain 
saints. He added that it was not necessary for the meeting to pass any 
resolution regarding Mr. Lambert’s conduct, as necessary steps in the matter 
would be taken elsewhere. Mr. Dalsukhram Lallubhai, in seconding the 
proposition, suggested that a European officer should be appointed to exercise 
supervision over the temples with a view to prevent the possibility of their 
pollution in future. The President having addressed the meeting, the proceed- 
ingsterminated. ['lhe Bombay Samachar of the 21st instant publishes a telegram 
from its Cambay correspondent stating that similar resolutions were passed at 
a meeting of Jains held in that tcwn on the : Oth instant. ] 


49, The Jain makes bitter comments on the alleged oppressive conduct of 

the Thakor of Palitana towards the Jains. It attri- 

Jain (72), 15th Jan.; butes the Thakor’s doings to the instigation of low- 
 saaaggat sae Bs ash class advisers who, it says, have gained ascendancy 
Eggi ” over his mind. It insinuates that the object of the 
Thakor in harassing Jain pilgrims is nothing else but 

to extort money from them. [Elsewhere the paper, writing about Mr. Lambert, 
says :—It is not a little strange that a popular Government officer like Mr. 
Lambert, who has spent a number of years in Kathidwdr and who must have 
paid frequent visits to Palitdna, should consider it an unusual practice for 
visitors to take off their boots while entering Jain temples. It is well-known 
that even Governors and other exalted officials remove their boots before enter- 
ing the temples of Jains out of respect for their religious feelings. It is also 
incredible that Mr. Lambert should be ignorant about the difference in the 
meanings of the words “ sadnus’’ and “ loafers’. The policy of Government is one 
of respect for the religious feelings of all their subjects, and it therefore behoves 
them to take due notice of Mr. Lambert’s indiscreet conduct in wounding the 
feelings of Jains, as such conduct tends to lower Government in public estimation. 
The »hamsher Bahddur and the Hind. Vijaya also, indignantly complain of 
the Thakor’s conduct towards the Jains, ‘lhe last-named paper attributes the 


delay in the settlement of the dispute pending between the Thakor and the 


Jains to the alleged indecisive and vacillating policy of Political Agents and 
their advisers, and suggests that the Jains should approach the Government of 
India, if they fail to get suitable redress from the local Government. ] 


50. Weare constrained to say that Mr. Beale, Assistant Political Agent, Jhélé- 

| wad, has resorted to a somewhat irregular procedure 

Adverse comments upon . wr . as 5 P ; 
the appointment of a Com. i2 appointing a Commission for the trial of Mr. Hari- 
mission for the trial of a shankar Gopalji. Mr. Harishankar is but a common 
Mukhtyar in Jhdlaiwid Mukhtyar practising in the thana Court at Bhoika. 
Prant J re gh te 2 sn (75), He issaid to have advanced large sums by way of 
y aa amachér (75), Joans to certain Talukdars. Two of these Talukdars 
have made complaints against him before the Agency, 
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lina ton, and we, Mierelore, 
pecial Commission for his trial is 


ney. We fail to see why his trial 

5 veer judicial tribunals, . Besides, the. 
ea open to objection. Some of its members are 
ae Harishankar, and it would be too much to 
to hol Pike ‘scales of ' justice fairly between the contending 
“omni ssion is at present making ap inquiry in camera at Bhoika. 

Fawalt the sequel of the whole affair. 


61. A aoaks of the Kdthidwde Times writes :—It is a matter of 
os ; surprise that Messrs. Narsi Popat and Kanji Popat, 
ae . ant Politinl Agent whose sanads were cancelled some time ago by the 
Bre Soréth Prant, to look into the Agency authorities, should be allowed to practise as 
ae ease of two Mukhtyars prac-- Mukhtyars in the thana Court of Babra (Kathidwar), 
eo _ tising in the thana Courtof Ts Mr. Rothfeld aware that their sanads have’ been 

rig 7G wt mapa fo s (27) cancelled, or have fresh sanads been since issued to them ? 
Be tht Fan. | * ” Atany rate he ‘would do well to look into the past 
Bs * records, and see whether he has been kept in the dark 
7s | about the true facts. 


52. Mr, P. 8S. V, FitzGerald has, since his appointment as Political 

: Agent, Mahi Kantha, introduced certain changes 
Complaints against the in the system of administering justice, which have 
eT eiteaet desea, Mala resulted ina great deal of hardship and inconveni- 
Kanthe. ence to agerieved parties. Persons presenting peti- 
Hitechchhu (71), 19th Jan. tions are treated in such a way as to arouse the 
suspicion that the Political Agent wants to curtail the 

number of petitions as far as possible, and petitions, when received, are disposed of 
in a manner highly unsatisfactory to the parties seeking redress, Last year the 
Mahajan of Pol, a Second Class State in Mahi Kantha, went all the way 
over a distance of 75 miles to the Political Agent to get redress of their 
erievances against the Chief of that State, but they were told that he saw 
no reason to interfere. The Mahajan, however, appealed to the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, which compelled the Political Agent to take steps for mitigating 
their complaints. ~ Lhe Chief of Dénta exercises greater oppression upon his 
subjects than even the Chief of Po]. For instance, he levics transit duties 
on food-grains passing from one village to another. Sometimes the duty is 
lévied on the same goods no less than four times, but there is no one to redress 
this grievance of the people. The Chief has held the reins of administration for 
thirty years, but he has not yet inaugurated a single measure of public benefit, 
He also oppresses- the a es rims who have to pass through his territory while 
visiting the shrine of Am He was once degraded from the status of a 
Second Class to that of a Third Class Chief,. but being in the good graces of the 
Political Agent, he was reinstated in his former rank and awarded the further 
honour of a salute of guns at the time of the King-Emperor’s Coronation. The 
Political Agent should see that the Chief gives no cause of complaint either to 
his subjects or to the ie. Formerly petitions were received by the Politi- 
cal Agent in a box placed in a convenient spot in iis bungalow. This com- 
mendable practice has now been departed from, and the Political Agent insists 
by receiving petitions personally from the hands of the petitioners. This is 
hard upon petitioners, who have to wait at Mr. FitzGerald’s bungalow until 

te as 8 or 9 P.m. to hand over: their petitions. . When the Political 
Agent ; is on tour, petitioners have to waste two or three days in undertaking a 
journey to the camp. Much delay also takes place in the disposal of petitions. 
se oe “pommons relating to complaints against Talukdars or about wrongful | 
: posi . sir +4 land have not yet been disposed of, although they have been lying 
‘with Mr, Fi . for two years. Such a. state of things has reduced the 
we a to a most woeful plight, Mr. FitzGerald is no doubt a 
ble officer, who takes: pains to. get’ information from various 
Des not dispose'of.his official work ina regular and systematic 
uld see to this and do. aeneedtul, | 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


53. The Dholera (Ahmedabad) correspondent of the Bombay Samdchér 
. writes :—Dholera was formerly one of the most thriving 
A meeting at Dholera for ports of Gujarat, but its trade has greatly declined of 
considering the pressing needs Jats years, The pressing needs of the town are as 
of the town. ; , ; : 
Bombay Saméchér (63), Under—(L) Dredging of the harbour which is being 
16th Jan, silted up every year ; (2) extension of the railway line 
from Dholka to Dholera; (3) construction of a pucca- 
built road from Dholera to Dhandhuka ; (4) improved arrangements for the supply 
of pure drinking water. If these needs are satisfied, it is highly probable 
that the prosperity of the port would be revived. With a view to consider the 
above needs Mr. Girdharlal convened on the 1st January a meeting of local 
tradesmen, Government servants, &c., under the presidency of Mr. Raymond, 
Supervising Engineer. Mr. Girdharlal delivered a lecture in English, of which 
a Gujarati translation was read out to the assembly. He dwelt on the causes 
of the decline of the trade of Dholera, and pointed out the necessity of moving 
Government to take steps to revive it. He also urged the local tradesmen to 
co-operate with his efforts in thisdirection. The meeting was then dissolved. 


54, The Kalyan (Thana) correspondent of the Jém-e-Jamshed writes :—The 
local Municipality having imposed octroi duties on 
Strike of shopkeepers at certain articles such as sugar, ghee, cotton goods, 
Kalyén. . cocoanuts, &c,, almost all the tradesmen and shop- 
dm-e-Jamshed (24), 17th k 
Jan.; Hindu Punch (116), keepers of the town have gone ona strike from the 
18th Jan. 15th instant. The streets of the town present a 
| deserted appearance owing to the shops being closed. 
The hardships of the poorer classes, who buy provisions from day to day, 
are indescribable. It is said that the shopkeepers have intimated their 
reasons for the strike to His Excellency the Governor by wire. |The Hindu 
Punch writes:—It is significant that the shopkeepers of an unimportant 
town like Kalyan should be animated by a spirit of union and concerted 
action. Such strikes have an educative value, but we failto understand why 
the Municipality should display so much perverseness in the matter. | 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 26th January 1906. 
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 » Collectors and District Magistrates and: Political. Agents are s:Seediiited to 
sénd Secretary, Special’ Department, information’as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorréct, what i is 
believed to be the origin of the’réport‘and what the correct facts’ are. 
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(As it stood on the Ist January 1905.) 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, ~ Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 


ENGLISH. 


1} Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... _...| Weekly ... _ John de Mello ; East Indian ; 37 ee 240 
2 | Dail Telegraph andj Poona ... nul AP eek eee} JOSeph Lewis; Englishman; 49; former! 550 
Benen Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 4 
~3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... »»+| Monthly see ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Pérsi; 52; u.P.) 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal we| Hyderabad ...) Weekly... _—...| Kundanmal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 550 
Fs | 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ...}/ Bombay ... soak ee hee ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 oe 500 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do.  ... cl Be) Me -.-| Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri; P4rsi; 52; 1,000 
India and Champion. = | 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ...; Do. «+ -«+| Monthly -o-/ John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer vee 800 : 
8 | Kardchi Chronicle _..| Karachi -»»| Weekly ... -».| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 ei 500 
9 | K&éthidwdr Times ...| RAjkot ... .e.| Daily oe ...| Pratapraéi Udeshankar,’ B.A.; Hindu 190 
(Nagar) ; 37. 
10 | Mahratta ... via soot OO a0 ove) VV eekly ... .--| Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 30. 
jl | Oriental Review eve per Bombay eee eee Do. eee eee R. S. Rustomji ; Parsi ; 35 eee eee sae 408 
12 | Phenix ... nis wee! Karachi... .»-| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 aes 400 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona ... »-| Daily. -«-| Henry Kencheller ; European ; 50 ee 20: 250 
| and Military Gazette. 
14 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 --:} 1,000 
| 
15 | Sind Gazette on ees} Karachi ooo .».| Bi-weekly -»-| M. DeP. Webb ... oe _ Ey | 500 
16 | Sind Times 200 iat a. oes cool D0. ace ---| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 200 


| ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 


17. | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad Weekly ... -».| Narotamdas Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 800 


(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 

18 | Deshabhakt& ... e»-| Baroda ... eco] D0. ave ---| Vasantl4l Sunderl4l Desdi; Hindu (Nagar} 1,500 
Breéhman) ; 43. 

: 19 Evening JAme eee ees Bombay ... eee Daily cee wee : COS sce 


Oe T COPEL ce 000 hes ooo} Weekly ... See "oo ‘pee sien. Des#i; Hindu (Surtij 4,500 
91 | Gujar4t Mitré ... ©...) Surat... sack. ce es ++} Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 ae isi 700 
92 | Gujar4t Punch ... eee} Ahmedabad eee} Do... coe ---| Somalal Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 coe 625 
99g | Hindi Punch... .».| Bombay iol “ae es -ee| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 45 


Daily 2o8 ee. 


24, | Jdm-e-Jamshed ... = ee sa Jehangir Behramii Marzh4n ; Parsi; 54 ...| 9,000 | 


25 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... — se ee+| Weekly ... .-.| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54... eee! 2,900 


36 | Kathidwar News... wo.| PRAjkKot vee}; DOe ave ---| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 42 ... ee ve 400 
27 | Kathidwar Times oe | ...| Bi-weekly ---| Manshankar Jayashankar ; Hindu(Negar Brah- 600 


- man); 38 
28 {Praja Bandhv ... ...| Ahmedabad __...| Weekly ... eos a, pres | Hindu (Mewdda Br4h-| 1,000 
man); 37. 3 
29 | Rdst Goftar ss. — eee| Bombay -) Dow ove of Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... | 1,550 
30 | Satya Vakta eee | Do. | Fortnightly  ...| Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li 


Bania); 39. 


31 | Shri Sayaji Vijay | Baroda... ...| Weekly... _...| Manekl4l Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 26.| 4, 


(Bania) ; 25. 


550 
200 
$2 |Surys Prakash ... coo] Burat 20. wt a om «| Uinedram Nagind#s DAy&bhéi; Hindu 300 
500 
600 


AnGLo-MaRArTaHl. Ee 
Mitra& ove eee Bombay eee tee Weekt 6ee eee Saddshiv Vishvanath May4dev $ Hindu . 
Sie 7 Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 28. > 
- gg |DnyénChakshu ... 4 Poona w. | Do, 4 ve Waman Govind Sépkar; Hindu (Deshas 


; Brabman); 46, 
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Shri Saydji Vijay 

Subodh Patrika 

Sudhdrak ... 

Udyamotkarsha 

ANGLO-PoORTUGUESE. 

Se ese eee 

O Anglo-Lusitano 
ANGLO-SInvI. 


Al-Haq 


Prabhat 

Sindhi 
Anauio-Urpv. 

Muslim Herald 


EnetisH, Mara’tHI anp 
Gusyaka'TI. 


Baroda Vateal 
Hind Vijaya 


ENGLIsH, ManitHI AnD 
: KANARESE. 


| Karnétak Patri 
Karndtak Vaibhav _... 
Prakdshak eee oe eee 


EnewisH, Portucurss 
AND ConcanNim. 


Uteikiie ... 


GusaRa'tlL. 


Kolhapur 

Bombay... 
Do. 

Poona 


Bombay... 


Bombay ... 
| Do. 


Sukkur ... 


Hyderabad 
ind). 
Sukkur (Sind)... 


Bombay... 


Dharwér 
Bijapur ... 


Daily 
Weekly is 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Monthly... 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Weekly .., 


Do. 
Do. 


. 


Rev. Mr. T. EB. Abbott 


Hari Naréyan Apte; Hindu (ChitpSwan 


aBeot : Mineklél Ambéra4m Doctor; Hindu 
nia 


a). 
Indu — Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
sawn Spay Damodar S4vidram Yande;| - 


Hindu 
Hindu (Chitpé-| 


Manager 
Hindu (1 (Maré 
Sa@vliram ° Amritrao Vichare ; 
(Maratha) ; 3 
Vinayak Béikrishna Pardnjpe ; 
wan Brdhman) ; 33. 
— om og 
Brahmin) ; 82. 
bf ws: 


N aratyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
hman); 34. 


idesphen S4vl4rim Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
39. 


Dwiark@nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 


Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahwan),; 37. 
Ganesh N&ardyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 


Brahman) ; 30. 


nese); 32. 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... 


(1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
LL.B. ; Pleader ; 27. 


(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
Lekhr4éj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 30. 


Rdémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 
Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4wak 


18). 


‘Mallappa, Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 


ya 
| Jordbur; Hindu 


at) ; 
Anndji “Go (Deshast h 
réhman) ; 42, 


Hindu (Konka- 


Vaishnav 


Govind Gangddhar Pendse ; 
nastha Bréhman); 28. 


F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 


oe Ism4il K4zi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 
Naén4bhii Ratanji Chichgar ; Phrsi ; 48 
Dr. Kaliandis Jaikisondis Desdi, B.A., L. M. 


& S.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. 
gene — Minocheher-Homji i, BA. ; 


Lawrence Duantus DeSouza ; Christian (Goa-| 


Mahnebskar eam Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahman) ; 34. 


Ardeshar Dinsha GAndhi; P4rsi ; 45 coe 


600 


1,400 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


con 1898—2 


| | 


No. Name of Publication. Where Pablishod. Edition. 
tt | . 
GusaRniti—continued. : oe sits 
66 | Deshi Mitra 006 los Sk. »»-| Weekly ,., .»|'K4shidés Bhagvandfés; Hindu (Kf&chia, i.e.) 1,400 
a a seller); 44, ; 
67 Din Mani eee eee eee Broach see eee Monthly... eee at ) —— Surti ; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
nia); 265. 
68 Friend of India eee ee. Ahmedabad | ees Weekly eee eee eoceee eee 
69 | Fursad ..., oes -++| Bombay... ..-| Monthly _,.| Bomanji Navroji Kébr4ji; Pdrsi ; 45 ... ne 725 
70 |GapSap ... oe «| Do. ...  «e+| Fortnightly ...| M.C. Ratn@gar & Co... oe r 800 
| 
71 | Hitechchhu cee | Ahmedabad = ...| Weekly ... ++») Kalidaés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. $60 
72 =| Jain oie ove ia) Some oo} Doe coe ...| Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrévak 900 
Vania); 30. 

73 | Jdm-e-Jah@nooma ..-| Bombay... sal Se ae -+.| Ratanshaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 29 -«) 1,000 
74 | Kaira Vartaman ... eco} KITA ae .--| Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; 56. 

75 | Kadthidwir Sam4ch4r ...| Ahmedabad ...| Do... ‘i bab ode oon 
76 | Loka Mitra tive »+-| Bombay ... -+-| Bi-weekly ose ee Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; __... 
Parsi ; 35 
77 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... -++| Weeklycee ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 500 
Brahman); 45. 
78 | Nave4ri Prak4sh ... eos} Naveari ... ae) ee ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 56... — 800 
79 | Nure Elam oe eoe| Bombay ... ...| Monthly... ee.| Nasarwdnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38. 600 
80 | Nydyadarshak ... eoe| Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly _.../ Gatdl4] Mansukhlal; Hindu (Visashrimdli 150 
Shravak Bania) ; 36. , 
81 | Praja Mitr& ope ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly -«+| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br&éhman) ; 34, 275 
82 | Praja Pokar ove vo Surat... --.| Weekly ... .».| Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi; 45... oe ve 500 
83 | Prak4sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... ‘ut ae da ...| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);| 1,000 
88. 
84 | Punch Dand sae noel. Bee hae seeks: A Se »».| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43. | 
85 | Samsher Bahadur... co.| Ahmedabad ...} Do. ove »..| Savaibh4i Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 150 
| | Bania) ; 62. 
86 | Sd4nj Vartam4n |... ee-| Bombay ... eee] Daily — occ ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. ‘Partners being— 3,500 
| ’ (1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 
(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 
38, - 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
87 | Sind Vartamana ... soe| Karachi ... o-+| Weekly oe ...| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 250 
88 | Stri Bodh... eee eo+| Bombay... ...| Monthly .»-| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 ... 500 
89 |Surat Akhbar o. oie NE -..| Weekly .... Phirozshah Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49... oe 300 
90 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha vee i .../ Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ;(Hindu Banja) ; 175 
36. ) 
HINDI, 
91 | Pandit ... ec eee} Poona ee »».| Weekly oes -| Govindrao Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
jari) ; 42; and T'arabai, wife of the above ; 31. 
32 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... ove DO. ves ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nadgar| 6,200 
char. | Brahman); 39. 
KANARKESE, 
93 | Digvijaya ... oes ree} Gadag ve -s-| Weekly ... i Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 150. 
| Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 
94 | Karnatak Vritta ... ..»| Dhérwar --| Do... — ./(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 800 
(Karhada Bréhman) ; 34. . 
(2) Anndcharya Bél&chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
l (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. ® 
95 | Loki Bandhu ... eee} Do, ove s+) Do. ase ...|Gurureéo Raéghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 41. __ 
96 | Loka Mitra oe  e| Haveri (Dhér-| Do. ..  ...|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
). Brahman) ; 28. 
97 | Rajahansd.-. eo oo; Dharwar --| Do. ee ews | Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 75 
| 3 aid héda, Brahman); 41. } 
98 E tasik Ranjini ace at Gadag eee Ses De. ee3 eon Gaurishankar pF : Hindu (Kanoja 200 
| | Brahman); 41, | 
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Belgaum 
Kolhapur 
Erandol ... 
WE nee 
Dharwar 
Kolhapur 
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Thana ... 
Poona ... 
Sholapur 
Poona.e- 
Bombay... 
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.| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpdwan 


) 
Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman 


)e 

Ramchandra Krishna aos ag Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 

‘Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; ; Hindu (Vani); ae 


Hari Bhik4ji Sdmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
41. 

Anandrao Radmcohandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

Narayan Vithal Hardikar ; Hindu (Karhdda 
Br@hman) ; 51. 

Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 

Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman) ; 40. 

Abaji Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 


Brahman) ; 38. 

Sadishiv Vithal P4rasnis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mah4dev 0 tee Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 48. 

Sadishiv Hari Shahdne 3; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 


man); 4’. 


Brahman); 37. 

K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 51. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brihman) ; 74. 

|Trimbak A. baji R4je; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu) ; 40. 

Shivrim. Mahédev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
| (Chitpawan Brahman); 38. 

Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 45. 

Hari N érdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Brdhman) ; 37. 

Krishnaji N 4r4yan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 


Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda| 


500—900 
250 


1,600 
1,250 
100 
450 


Brdhman) ; 49. 

...| Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 47. 

...| Bhau Réoji Sindekar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 26. 

we.| Ladav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 

...| B&amkrishna Gopal Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 27. 

.».| Pandurang Babdji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
38. 

...| Kdshingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

...{ Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman); 30. 

«| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pewan Brahman) ; 43. 

ove Do. do. ue 

.».| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 47... 

...| Yashvant Hari Kédle; Hindu smal 
Bréhman) ; 28. 

rea| ViShnu R&mchandra Vijéparkar ; Hindu} 
Deshasth Bréhman); 50. 

eoo| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 30. 

| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Bréhman); 338 

soe |Govind Sakhérém Bidkar ; Hindn (Deshasth| 
nn ; 41. 
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* Now Name of Publication, viesrat Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 


MaritHi—continued. | | 


138 | Poona Vaibhav ... «>| Poona... oe] Weekly 0 obs a Tee Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
rahman); 35. 
139 | Prabodh Chandrika _ ...| Jalgaon... A 7 on ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
140 | Pratod _.... oe -«»| Islampur <a Se eel ...| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
141 | Raghav Bhushan... ck RO. ans — oe ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 


142 | Satya Mitra ae ...| M&legaon back: Beh: ans .-.|Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. 
143 | Satya Sadan ees ...| Alibag ... ooh DOs. es eoe| Raoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdh- 200 
man); 52. 
144 | Satya Shodhak ... eee} Ratnagiri oc BN eas ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan| ~- 950 


Brahman) ; 60. 
145 | Sh4hu Vijay _—«.. ...| Kolhépur ose]. Or one -++| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdérasvat Brah- 500 


> 
ee ee ip een ne ee ee 


man); 30. 
146 } Shet Shetaki and| Poona ... ».| Fortnightly .. ites ove 
Shetakari, 
147 | Sholdpur Samachar eee} Sholépur ..| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati);45 .«. 400 ' 


148 | Shrigonda Vritta... .»»| Shrigonda sist ae ee ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
43. 
149 | Shri Shahu coe coe] SALATA ree cool DO. eee ---/ Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
man) ; 22. 
150 | Shubh Suchak ... oot Le - oon uw Ba row Vishnu Nardéyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
| Brahman) ; 30. 

va «eo, Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 200 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
152 | Vidya Vilas cee wes} Kolhapur --+| Bi-weekly .../| Shankar Raghunéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 500 | 
pawan Bra&hman); 49. | 
153 | Vidyarthi... ove «| Nandurbér __...! Weekly ... ...| Saddshiv Va4aman Mardathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
Brahman) ; 27. 

154 | Vihari__... pee ...| Bombay. «| Fortnightly  ...) Balkrishna Narayan Phatak ; Hindu (Chitpa- 500 
| wan Brahman); 35. 
155 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...) Do. ---| Monthly... eoe| (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... oe 600 
(2) Bémbkrishna Raghunath $$ Moramkar ;} 

Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
156 | Vrittas@#r ... cee ooo] W21 saree ooo] Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
. pawan Brahman) ; 51, 


151 Sumant eee eee dec Karad eee eee Bo. 


_ 


157 Vritta Sudha eee coe Satara eee eee Do. eee ese Laxman V4aman Rhatirears : Hindu (Deshasth e 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 


158 | Vydp4ri  ... vee cost SROGE “tin im De ou ...,| Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth {Brah- 400 : 

man) ; 38. i 
159 | Vydpdr Saméchdr... — -.-| Ahmednagar... Do, sso vss Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu(Mér-| 1,200 
wadi) 3 :} 0. | 
SINDI. 
160 | Khairkhéh Sind ... oe. |. Karachi,,, e--| Weekly ... eee} Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amii); 29... 500 


16] Muir-ul-Islam ese eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; eee 
65. 


162 | Sind Sudhar eos cco} D0. ace e+} DOs see eee) Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 
163 Sookree eee eee see Do. eee ee Do. eee eee Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania) > 42, eee 400 


URDU. 


164 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai «»| Bombay e+-| Monthly | | Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 1,000 
(Sunni); 32. 


165 | Eombay Punch Bahddur | Do. ...  ...! Weekly.  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


166 | Sultdn-ul- Akhbar ooo) Do. coe = ee] Daily ce —...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 


Muhammadan ; f0.. 
| Tejarati Gazette o | Do. 2 +} Monthly...  ...| Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 
| | | 


bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. ® 


168 | Tohfa-i-Deccan .. e/ Poona .., «+51 Weekly ss "I Shaik Abdella Shaik Mahomed ; | Muhammadan| pom 
| (Shaik) ; 35 oe 


>» 


167 
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Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (De shasth 
Bréhman, Smérta) ; 82. 
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Bid (Hyderabad, | Krishnarao Trimbakrao Réjurkar; Hindu 
Deccan). (Brahman) ; 86. 


Gulbarga (do.) ... Parashrém Govind Bodus; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 


Bombay... Weekly... ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 


‘Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
‘in italics. 

B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is PEN in brackets after the name. ; 


t 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
‘List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (Sif or 4) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short «(3 = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in’ Arunodeysa or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, ate not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
No. | Namie of Publication. | Where Published,|  Eéition, Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. 
la | Cosmopolitan Review .| Bombay .--| Monthly oe eswses eve 
GusaRATI, | 
65a | Chay-Chav ... +o) Bombay e| Monthly _—...| Ndégindds Manchéardm; Hindu (Dasaj 250 
67a | Dnydnottejak ...| Ahmedabad ...| Fortnightly ... a vos 000 800 | 
MARATHI, 
1144 | Granthamala... ...|Kolh4pur  .. | Monthly we} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.;; 500 
Hindu (Deshastha Brahman) ; 41. 
1264 | Lokaseva soo) N&sik ... eoe| Weekly ons ME we 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. About three years ago Count Tolstoy was on the point of death. He 
then addressed a letter to the Tsar, which may be 
Bae mh a a Tol- said to have been written from another world, as the 
4l (119), 27th Jan. Count’s recovery was not hoped for. There is a grim 
solemnity about the words of a man whose exit 
from this world is near, and from this point of view Oount Tolstoy’s letter 
has a special importance of its own. In this letter the Count has addressed a 
friendly exhértation to the Tsar about the condition of his subjects. The 
terrible things that have occurred or are occurring in Russia during the current 
week have deprived Count Tolstoy’s letter of most of its significance 
so far as Russia is concerned, because the Count’s object was to avoid 
treachery, bloodshed, murders, revolutions, &c., in that country. ; But these 
are being witnessed in Russia at present, and counsels of peace have 
therefore lost all their force. When the people have once risen against 
the constituted authorities, there is no room for conciliation. The Tsar and 
his officials have to face the present revolution because they neglected the 
friendly advice of Count Tolstoy and other thoughtful persons. Though Count 
Tolstcy’s counsel is now of no use tothe ‘Tsar, it has still not lost its meaning 
for others. The people in other countries are not yet incensed like those of 
Russia, nor are they yet ready to proceed to extremes like the subjects of the 
Tsar. The Count’s letter is, therefore, useful to the people of those countries 
which are nearly in the same condition as Russia, and with the necessary 
modifications of names and titles, who can help thinking that the followin 
excerpts from the letter are not written with reference to India? The following 
few sentences contain, for instance, an exact picture of the condition of India:— 
“ The strength of the ordinary and punitive Police and of the army is steadily on 
the increase, and these forces are called upon to use their weapons against 
the people. ‘The liberty of the Press is imperilled. In consequence 
of such high-handed acts of Government, the public expenditure is 
annually increasing and millions of peasants, who form the mainstay of 
authority, are being impoverished while famine has become an annual 
visitant. The people, too, are consequently displeased with Government. 
Your advisers tell Your Majesty that if you arrest the progress of life of the 
people, the people would be immensely benefited, but the progress of a people 
can never be stopped. The object of your advisers in giving such wicked 
advice is conceivable, but it is impossible to understand why a generous 
hearted sovereign like Your Majesty should care to follow it. A change 
is coming over the social, political and religious views of mankind, and these 
are slowly being rationalised and humanised. Your advisers tell you that old 
political doctrines, which were at one time essential, should be upheld even 
now. The people have now gota correct idea of the omnipotence of the Tsar. 
They no longer look upon him as a Divine Being and are aware that he does not 
supervise the administration single-handed, but is surrounded by a number of 
erring mortals. If Your Majesty thinks that your people are contented and 
loyal, you are labouring under a delusion, The crowds that assemble to greet 
Your Majesty on your tours througa your dominions are not brought together 
through the sentiment of loyalty, but simply out of curiosity, while some are 
specially summoned by the Police to give you a welcome. If you could hear 
what the people say about you, you would find that they have lost all confidence 
in you and are operly censuring you. Such autocratic rule may be possible in 
Atrica but not in Russia, where knowledgeis spreading among the people. It 
rests with you either to serve and benefit your people or to tyrannise over them 
and to keep them in darkness, God wills that you should do the former.” . 


2. Commenting upon the case of Polyana vs. Owen Ramsay, recently 
i bit ¢ Regs.. Bn hp ae fs nt rind Py 
‘** When the proceedings of the whole case are patien 
poegg A ver vappertb. so studied, a the nature of the assault, she startles 
tried in Natal. statements made by the complainant and the wit- 
Jém-e-Jamshed (24), 23rd ynegses, and lastly the judgment of the Magistrate are 
Jap, Hug. cols, ‘carefully considered, it would be found impossible to 
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ther conclusion. that the indenture. system should be abolishe 
» in the meanwhile, the Government of India should, in the 
n subjects.of His Majesty, take such measures as would 

».0f such incidents Sonsusihle in the future, and afford. 
pte ‘to the Indian coolies labouring in the ‘colonies ufider 
Whatever measures are now in force for their protection must be 
‘Fite . to be either insufficient or inoperative, and the poor ignorant. 
“Sed  ctis'kkve been taken thousands of miles away from their homes under 
"ie sanction. of their own Government, have clearly the right to demand that 
that Government shall step in on their behalf and insist that at least humane. 
and considerate treatment is meted out to them. It is a duty which the 
Government cannot shirk. They may not see eye to eye with us on the ques- 
tion of the political status of the British Indians in British colonies, but they 
are bound to see that these Indians are not treated as slaves, that they are not 
sabjeted by their masters to labour which virtually amounts to slavery. 
Surely the moral vision of the Government of India is so far sound as to make. 
a us rely on their coming to the rescue of the indentured Indian coolies after 
ae what has transpired in the case of Owen Ramsay.” 


3. There are two ways in which the strong can help the weak. One is to 
educate them, make them self-reliant, and ultimately 
Attitude of British rulers arm them to attain a state of independence. The 
wee Posed aca 506), 74h other is to protect them and treat them justly and 
So gape en kindly, but at the same time contrive to keep them for 
ever in a state of dependence, Let us see which of 
these two ways is followed by our rulers, Judging from our present condition,. 
we are constrained to-say that they have been following the second method, 
Had they followed the first, India might have become another Japan 
| by this time. But what is our present condition? We have become so 
helpless that were a foreign power to invade our country, we would be 
utterly helpless unless the English came to our rescue. Howsoever kindly and. 
justly Englishmen may treat us, they do not teach us self-reliance. Is it not 
the duty of ourrulers to teach us to manage our own allairsP Even some 
Englistrmen are of opinion that.we have been kept in leading strings too long. 
It is not statesmanship on the part of our rulers to stunt our aspirations, to show 
distrust towards us and to depend on a foreign army for the protection of the 
| country. We repeat that our loyalty to our rulers is quite unalloyed, but it is. 
| . ri creditable to them that they should reward such loyalty with coldness and. 
istrust. > 


4. “The second term of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty has begun with. 
a surprises. We refer to the two apppointments recently 
Uae Second termof Lord Cur- made in the Supreme Executive Council, viz., those of 
ref : gy harps marsh 11), 26th the member oi Commerce and Industry and of the 
| oe : Py centey, gemeey A Finance Member. These appointments have called 
Be | : forth a regular crop of comments from the Anglo- 
a | Indian and Native Press. The Pioneer leads off with an attack on Lord Cur- 
Reel zon’s choice in making these appointments. It was thought that His Excellency 
would bring out a new member from England as head of the Bureau of 
Commerce—an expert in commercial and trade problems. Mr. Hewett, it is 
believed, is not the right man for the post. Lord Curzon.. had shown a distinct 
eee ok for English experts, but now seems to have abandoned his old ideas. 


a change come over the spirit of his dreams? ”’ 
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6. “ The great political philosopher of the Elizabethan age has said that 
. some men are born great, some by inherent qualifica- 
Disparagement of Sir Ea- tions grow great, while there is a third class on whom 

ward Law’s work asa finan- greatness is thrust for nothing in particular. It may 

be said without hesitation that Sir Edward Law belongs 

\ Katser-i-Hind (25), 22nd to the last class of men. Weare quite sure his own 

Beas, | den hyn ae modesty would refuse to lay claim to any greatness ; 
2 | but what is he to do when a ‘great’ personage, 
1 the warabth of ig prandial eloquence, thrusts it on him for deeds 
mknown to India? I¥ is the way of that ‘great’ personage to beapatter all 
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sorts and conditions of officials with felicitous compliments, the ratson a’ etre of 
which they themselves are not able to fathom....... But Lord Curzon, perhaps, 
is blissfully unconscious of the popular estimate of such high falutin speeches: 
Indeed such speeches are left severely alone as either highly conventional ‘or 
supremely nonsensical. One wonders what may be the inner feelings of those 
who have thus been made from time to time the sport of privileged personages 
in exalted position! But, perhaps, such sport is condoned on the ground that in 
India the head of the State is a ‘ chartered libertine,’ who could take any liberties 
he likes with the reputation of high-placed officials....... We have naught to say 
against Sir Edward’s personality. Indeed he is said by those who have known 
him to be amiability itself. We can quite believe it. But amiability is not 
ability, and our own impartial estimate of Sir Edward is that he was at the best but 
a fairly good book-keeper in Imperial finance. The period covered by his finan- 
cial career was one ot ‘ bright prosperity ’...... No doubt he made a good fair- 
weather sailor. But even then he was not able to achieve anything in finance 
which might be considered memorable......_ ‘There was no special merit in raising 
the taxable minimum of the income-tax, when the State had given a solemn 
promise that the entire tax would go as soon as the strain of ‘ low exchange’ was 
removed........... Then as regards the repeal of the enhanced duty of 8 annas on 
salt, surely there was nothing heroic about it........... It was the people, who 
actually wrung the remission from a Government bent on all kinds of extra- 
vagant expenditure, specially military. Barring these we are not aware of any 
fiscal event, which may be placed to the credit of Sir Edward and recognised 
by the public as deserving of its gratitude.......... Sir Edward was neither a 
born nor a trained financier. Hewas pitchforked into the position of Indian 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, while his natural bent was for the diplo- 
matic service. But they have a horror in these degenerate days, when 
financial and commercial ethics, State and private, are at their lowest ebb, 
to send out trained financiers lest the slow-moving cart of Indian finance may 
be upset revealing its really ramshackle coadition, They only appoint hum- 
drum mediocrities who cannot rise above the narrow vision of superior 
ledger-keepers. The cart is then made to move in its old vicious rut or groove. 
The skeleton is concealed in the closet, while the public is made to believe that 
everything goes on merrily! It also enables exalted personages to dilate from 
their high-placed seats on the glowing legend of the ‘ marvellous’ recuperative 
capacity of India and her dazzling prosperity! This is the way Indian finances 
have been managed or rather mismanaged for years, and the judgment 
of history is perverted. While the true record of the achievements of a Finance 
Minister is anything but praiseworthy, the outside and ignorant world is treated, 
on his retirement, to a series of blazing but delusive pyrotechnics.” 


6. “The important changes recently announced by the Government of 

os bas ‘ Bengal in the system of recruiting the Provincial 
neochitien the Provinvinl aj and Subordinate Civil Service mark a new era in the 
Subordinate Civil Servicein history of administrative reforms in that province. 
Bengal. The Government Resolution dealing with the subject 
so clearly expounds the present situation necessitating 
these changes that it deserves the attention of other. 
local Governments as well. In a continent like 
India, inhabited as it is by peoples of diverse nationalities, system of recruit- 
ment, which practically excludes several communities from¢he public service, 
must of necessity be faulty. ‘The defect has at least been recognised by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who regards it as a duty of the Government 
to reconcile the conflicting claims of diverse rival religions, of varying degrees 
of intellectual and administrative aptitude and adaptability and of the different 
parts of the province. He has, therefore, determined to put an end to the 
faulty system of holding special competitive examinations, which are so ill- 
suited to the country.......... When the importance of these changes has 
been felt so keenly in an advanced province like Bengal, how much more 
necessary should similar reforms be for other provinces, where the tests applied 
for recruiting the public service have resulted in an undue preponderance of 
particular communities to the detriment of others? It may be reasonably 
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Al-Haq (50), 14th Jan., 
Eng. cols. 
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EE TE Oan it be that Mr. Samuel Smith was ‘captured’ by the officials 
Meme tem ee during his short stay among usP Judging from his 
«Mr. Samuel Smith’s views wtterancesin the columns of the Times, it would 

age aeoerR ae >; seemso. That the capitalist Tory Press should sin 
Kaieer-i-Hind (25), 22na ‘* : 
Jan,, Eng. cols, its loud song of the greatness of the great pro-cons 

Bria who rules the destinies of this voiceless and helpless 

a. | country can, of course, be understood, As the showman breathes, the puppets 

Se equeak....... But it greatly amuses us when Mr. Smith talks his tall legend 

es about what was a purely official and conventional reception of the Viceroy 

a on his landing here six week ago. But let that alone. Mr. Smith seems to 

have trod on more delicate ground, when he expressed himself off-hand on the 

‘oa University question, the essential issues of which he could have hardly under- 

it stood. The tribe of the Pagets has been ridiculed for forming hasty opinions on 

a India during their flying visit to this country. But their mantle seems to have 

fallen on a staid M. P. of twenty-two years’ standing. His special mission is 
temperance, but he forgot all about that question and pratt!ed to his own satis- 
faction in the columns of the Times by blessing an enactment, which enlightened 
India has unanimously condemned. Mr. Smith isan amiable man, and so 
long as he thought and acted independently from the floor of the House 
of Commons, he always displayed fair common-sense. His brief stay in 

_ Bombay, however, and official private hospitality seem to have upset 

| him. ‘This incident shows how even the most well-meaning men may some- 

times fall into serious errors or be carried away by the representations of the 
ial hollow-sounding official sirens ever on the alert to gerrymander credulous 
at. M. P’s. Our faith in Mr. Smith has already been greatly shaken, and we do not 
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know to what foolish lengths he may go after this effusion of his in the Times. 
This amiable gentleman has also some notions of his own about cheap foreign 
at capital and the rest of the cant we -have been so long accustomed to hear from 
¢ i : the lips of plausible Englishmen. Evidently, Mr. Smith’s six weeks’ stay in 
fh Bombay has done one thing for him. It has stamped him as a master of plausibili- 
ties, and in future we shall have to take his Parliamentary and other public 
utterances with a large grain of salt.’’ 


8. “Poor Mr. Samuel Smith! He was only a few weeks ago received 
; by our political leaders with open arms, and was 
a eae: ie (29), 29th accorded a warm welcome at the cceads as a guide, 
philosopher and friend of the Indians, but within 
a very short time of his apotheosis, he is condemned as a ‘ plausible’ and 
‘credulous* Member of Parliament, for the simple reason that he had 
the courage of his conviction to say some simple truths, which are always very 
ce ‘unsavoury to our friends. If there has been one globe-trotter, who has evinced 
an a desire to befriend the natives of India and has actually advocated their 
ee cause on the public platform and in the press, it is Mr. Samuel Smith, While 
espousing their cause, Mr. Samuel Smith, like a genuine friend of the 
Indians, thought it but fair to say a few words of advice to Indian 
politicians in the columns of the Lordon and the local Times, which have 
not only been called into question, but are criticised in a spirit of bitter 
hostility......... He has been ruthlessly charged with allowing himself 
to be ‘ captured ’ by the officials during his short stay in Bombay, and there is 
an insinuation that his ‘capture’ was due to ‘private hospitality’ extended 
to him by.these officials,......... The tone and temper in which he has been 
criticised by one Congress organ shows that our Congress leaders cannot relish 
truth even though it was told by their best friends. ‘They seem to believe 
-  . that they are above reproach, and that nobody has a right to advise them, 
ee much less to criticise their sayings and their doings...,...... There are hard] 
Be _ half a dozen members to plead our cause in Parliament, and it is to, be feare 
- that such criticism will deerease instead of increasing their number.” | 
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9. “Sir Henry Ootton, before returning home after the Congress session 
‘was over, availed himself of the opportunity to pay a 

Sir Henry Cotton in flying visit to Gauhati.. He hada very hearty reception 
ae Bandhu (28), 22nd from the grateful people of the city to whom he 
Jen. Eng. cols.; Kesari (123), had endeared himself by his wise and sympathetic 
24th Jan. administration, But strange as it may seem, the 
Government servants were on the occasion con- 

spicuous by their absence, and the European officials left the town with the 
object of avoiding a meeting with one under whom not afew of them must 
have served. It is indeed very strange that not a single European, official or 
non-official, had the decency to offer hospitality to the late ruler of Assam. 
Their attitude in this respect was in marked contrast with that of His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and of the Lieutengnt-Governor of Bengal. In order to 
give our readers an adequate idea of th@shabby behaviour of the Anglo-Indian 
officials, we cannot do better than quote below a few extracts from the 
Advocate of Assam:—‘Sir Henry Cotton was conveyed from the Ghat to 
the Curzon Hall, where arrangements were made for an informal reception, 
for be it remembered that the attitude of the officers in authority pre- 
cluded the entertainment of all idea for holding a public demonstration in his 
honour. ‘The Commissioner, the officiating Deputy Commissioner, the District 
Superintendent of Police, all left on tour on the 6th of January, and no residence 
of any European officer, nor even the Circuit House, nor the use of the 
Government tents could be secured for the accommodation of Sir Henry, so 
that the dik bungalow had to be resorted to in the end. One curious feature 
of the procession formed in Sir Henry’s honour was the utter absence of 
Government servants, and of the college and school boys in particular, who, we 
are informed, were prohibited by the Principal to take part in any demonstration 
in honour of Sir Henry.......... Sir Henry entered the Cotton College, He paced 
from room to room, but none of the college staff was there to greet him. At 
last: he turned into the College laboratory, where the Principal and some of the 
Professors were closeted, and it was not until Sir Henry hallooed to Mr. Sander- 
son that they condescended to look up......... Sir Henry drove in the evening 
to the Gauhati Club. He first went to the ladies at the card table. And can 
anybody in his senses think it possible that, before he could find himself 
recognised, he had to’ uncover his head and question a lady as to whether she 
could possibly remember to have heard the name of Sir Henry Cotton in Assam ? 
He next proceeded to the billiard-room, where meeting with an equally cold 
reception at the hands of the official and non-official Europeans engaged in the 
game, he felt compelled to retire to the dak bungalow for dinner.’ Comments 
on the above are simply superfluous.” [|The Kesari gives a similar account, 
and adds:—We now learn that the Police are sending for those who took a 
leading part in welcoming Sir Henry, and that lists of Government servants who 
subscribed to the reception fund are also being prepared. One hesitates at first 
to believe in the accuracy of the above statements, but the Bengalee vouches 
for their literal truth. This shows how Englishmen, who simply show verbal 
sympathy with us, are treated by their fellow-countrymen. The moral that 


‘such incidents point to lies on the surface. | 


10. ‘ We will anxiously await a reply from Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee 

: of Calcutta to the most serious accusation brought 

Fe En of Indians against him by ‘Justice’ in the columns of the 
in the public service. ; . . 

Rast. Goftér (29), 29th Indian Social Reformer of gross perversion of facts 

Jan., Eng. cols. and figures in connection with the resolution regard- 


ing the employment of Indians in the public service, 


which he moved at the meeting of the Indian National Congress in Bombay. 


He is the same Mr. Bannerjee who indulged at the Congress meeting in 
favourably comparing the Russian as againstthe British Government. Mr. 


‘Bannerjee little knew at the time he informed his credulous audience that 


Russia was treating her Central Asian subjects with far greater freedom and 
liberality than the Indians under the British sway, that within a few weeks of 
his intemperate and not over-loyal speech at the Congress the subjects of 
Russia, not to say her Central Asian subjects, would rise en masse against the 
Government of the great autocrat, and that they would be clamouring to be 
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meeting, and observes that ‘it will be seen from the above tabie that the 

ercentage of natives in Government appointments, far from decreasing, 
as alleged by Mr. Bannerjee, actually rose from 45 in 1867 to 55 in 1897 and 
to 58 in 1903, and that there was a corresponding decline in the percentage of 
appointments held by Europeans and Eurasians,.’ ‘ Further comment,’ says the 
correspondent, ‘after this upon Mr. Bannerjee’s fulminations is superfluous. 
The Congress, one cannot help saying, will do well in future while discussing 
public questions of importance to select spokesmen who are imbued with a 
zealous regard for truth rather than an irrepressible desire to produce a transi- 
tory polemic effect upon their hearers by misrepresenting facts,’ In the words 
of the same correspondent, we ask what would Lord Curzon think of the 
acumen and the intellectual conscientiousness of a critic, who begins by 
undertaking to ‘take up the gauntlet’ thrown down by His Excellency and to 


' §eondemn him out of his own mouth,’ but ends by no more solid an achieve- 


ment than meeting facts with fiction P ”’ 


11. An “ Agriculturist”’ writes to the Kesari:—Government took two 

i agriculturists from each taluka to witness the 
Page ygrreagprpl Ls al acricultural. section of the Industrial Exhibition in 

e Agricultural sec- ; , : 

tion of the Industrial Exhibie Bombay. A number of improved agricultural imple- 
tion. ments are exhibited in the agricultural section 
+: Kesart (123), 24th Jav.; and Messrs. Knight, Kelkar, ‘Shinde and other officials 
Hindu Fanch (115), “th have also been deputed to help the Exhibition 
| Committee. These gentlemen tried by means of 
léctures to impress upon the minds of the representative agriculturists the value 
of the new implements and also enlightened them upon the results of some of 
the experiments conducted by Government upon their model farms. Some 
of this information was useful and practical, but much of it was useless, 
Sir J..Monteath, Mr. White, the Rev. Mr. Abbott and other European gentle. 
men visited the agricultural section. About seven or eight: hundred agricul- 
turists were gathered together at the Exhibition, but all of these were not 
broaght theré at the expense of Government; many who hold and cultivate 
land or are interested in agriculture had come there, too ‘The gentlemen 
named above asked the agriculturists how far the new kinds of ploughs 
and other implements would be useful to them, but the reply given 


to this query was that the implements were far too costly and beyond their 


means. They were asked to purchase the implements as the joint property of 
five or ten agriculturists, but even this plan was declared to be impracticable, 
‘When the conversation turned upon the facilities extended by Government to 
the cultivators, the agriculturists assembled unanimously declared that it would 
be much better if Government were to relax the stringency of the forest laws 
or to moderate the revenue demand than give them demonstrations of the 
working of improved ploughs. Some of the agriculturists complained to the 
Rev. Mr. Abbott that the Patels and the Kulkarnis of their villages prevented 
t tem from laying their grievances before the Revenue officers when the latter 
‘visited their villages. He thereupon suggested to them the idea cf holding a 
recting for the purpose of representing their grievances to Government. It was 


en at first to hold this meeting on the 10th Janaary, but Mr. Knight 
S's 


x 


~ 
’*”* 


*, 
ec 


-  sgaid that they had better hold it at once. A'meeting was thereupon held and 


“Ba a Saheb Natu was voted tothe chair, A resolution, embodying a 
: ; 


Li 


nuttiber 6f prayers to ‘Government on behalf of agriculturists, was passed and 's 
committee © ov to draw up a mémorial, The memorial is to:be sent 
through Mr. Knight. This gentleman madea speech at the meeting whick 
was couched in'the usual official optimistic strain. He talked of the pro- 
sperity of India exceeding that of Japan, ‘but wassilenced by his hearers, who 
unanimously exclaimed that India was poor. He went on to remark that 
the ancestors of the agriculturists. had shown ' great recklessness in the 
matter of forest conservation. ‘To this the reply of the agriculturists was 
that. Government might conserve the trees in the forests, but allow free 
grazing rights to the rayats to enable them to feed their cattle. The 
agriculturists intend to meet annually. If the idea is carried out, they 
would be in a position to lay their grievances before Government. The 
Exhibition has proved that the selected representative agriculturists know 
the grievances of their class. [The Hindu Panch writes:—The speech 
made by Mr. Knight wasin bad taste. The strictures passed by him 
about our ancestors bespeak an unfeeling heart and produce a feeling of 
disgust in the mind of the reader. It is heartless, if not fiendish, that those 
who, taking advantage of the simple and credulous nature of our forefathers, 
threw off the réle of shop-keepers and assumed that of rulers, should shamelessly 
and recklessly fall foul of them in the presence of their powerless and 
disarmed descendants. To suck the very life-blood from the rayats by 
levying exorbitant burdens and imposts upon them and then to ask them 
to make useof English and American ploughs is like adding insult to injury. 
So long as Government do not cease to go deliberately by a wrong path or 
are not made to abandon it by violent means, no improved impleménts, 
whether they are brought from England or are dropped from heaven, will 
be of any avail. Where the condition of the people is so terrible that the 
poor forest tribes are obliged to pull down the old and broken rafters of their huts 
for fuel and the cattle are starved to death, what can English ploughs do? 
Everything is in a topsy-turvy condition under the British rule. To restore 
things to their normal and natural state is possible only with the aid of 
Divine grace. | 


12. It was understood till lately that Government intended to grant uni- 
- sy 4: form remissions and suspensions of revenue to all land- 
‘ean Citas ead ade holders in the Ahmedabad District, but it now appears 
of Inamdars as regards the that it has been decided to exclude from the proposed 
och of the Government mpererere se ean wae hold | a. he | 
oc ¢ alienated land and get them cultivate y ‘hire 
ne ee labour. Inamdars who actuaily till their lands will, 
however, get the benefit of these concessions. We cannot help characterising 
the distinction contemplated by Government as invidious. ‘the question of 
remissions and suspensions hinges mainly on the proportion of the actual to the 
normal outturn of crops, and it is anomalous to settle the question by such an 
extraneous consideration as whether the land-holder cultivates his ]and himself 
or by proxy. It is nothing short of zoolum to exact from an Inamdar the full 
amount of the Government dues, even though his crops have totally failed. 
Inamdars have, in common with other classes, suffered a great deal owing to 
the deficiency of rainfall, and the contemplated action of Government in 
regard to them will, we fear, only aggravate their miseries, It is to be hoped 
Mr. Voderet wili deal leniently with this hard-hit class of land-holders and 
extend to them the same generous treatment which has been meted out to the 


rayats. : 


18. The Inspector-General of Registration has recently issued a notification 

that the registration of mortgage deeds relating to 

Alleged hardship and in- immovable property valued at less than one hundred 

convenience likely to be pynees and of leases of such property extending to 
caused to poor cultivators in ] d 

consequence of a recent noti- OMe year or less has been made compulsory under 

fication issued by the Inspec. the new Transfer of Property Act. ‘The enforcement 

eee - Registration, of the said notification will no doubt bring maar 
Bombay + residency. revenue to the Registration Department, but wi 

en Repent ABMS aus grave inconvenience to tenants and land-holders, 

| Some villages in a taluka are at a distance of more 


than twenty miles from a Sub-Registrar’s office, but the cultivators of such 
oon 1945—5 
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te ont il will: be. required. to. go to ithe Sube 
tt ti Recming The time sali such leases 
cacao for the cultivator, and he can ill afford 

to the Sub-Registrar’s office. Hundreds of 
the a town at one and the same time 
ST yranired to produce some person who knows him and 


‘bef 
| le iS cabtivates will be 
sph es 7 kr “se m to the Sub-Registrar before the lease can be registered. How are 
Eee ig eno = cultivators, who are hardly supposed to know anyone in the taluka 
i = =—S—‘“‘“‘“‘éS é town, to satisfy this condition? They have thus no option but to grease the 
ie aa is 5 of those who happen to be piowes to the Sub-Registrar. They will thus 
heavily both in time and money. So far we have looked at the matter from 
point of view of the general public. Let us now see how the new notification 
will i increase the work and the responsibility of the Sub-Registrar. At present 
Se he has to register about five or six hundred documents in a year, but under the 
mo new notification there will be over two hundred documents annually presented 
cag for registration from each village. How can he be expected to cope with this 
overwhelming invrease of work and what guarantee can there be that it will be 
properly done? The difficulties and hardships pointed out above are by no means 
nt imaginary but real, and something must be done to remove or mitigate them, 
So) . We do not know what steps the Registration Department intends to take in the 
goa matter. If they were to appoint itinerant Sub-Registrars for the purpose of 
f registering rent-notes, they would save the poor cultivator much needless incon- 
venience. Until some such arrangement is brought into force, it will conduce 
to public convenience to postpone the strict enforcement of the notification. The 
people, too, from all parts in the Presidency should make representations to Gov- 
Be ernment, pointing out the hardships which the notification entails upon them. 
ie i If no complaint i is made to Government in the matter, the latter wouid conclude 
|| that no hardship is caused and would take no action at all and hundreds of poor 
persons would be put to needless trouble and expense. 


a 14, The Secretary of the Jaévli (Satara) Vatandar Kulkarni Mandali 
| writes to the Kesaré:—The Collector of Sdtdra issued 
Grievances of Vatandar 4 circular in April last requiring Vatandar Kulkarnis 
Kuilkarnis. : 
Kesari (128), 24th Jan. to pass a survey test, and declaring that failure to pass 
7 the said test would render them liable to dismissal 
from office. The above circular is so disastrous in its effect that in a short time 
three-fourths of the Vatandar Kulkarnis, whose ancestors originally acquired their 
vatans as a reward for rendering faithful service to Government, and who were 
promised by,the ‘Government of India a hereditary continuance thereof in 
j their families, will lose their vatans and be reduced to starvation. Govern- 
ment were so long most generous in their treatment of vatandar families, but 
ae their advisers of late are suggesting to them the adoption of measures cal- 
Bs | culated to ruin these ancient families and even to make them extinct. The 
Ba |: Kulkarnis bave already prepared books of record of rights without entailing 
any cost upon Government, and have thereby made it possible to ascertain 
with ease the details about. the sub-sharers in each survey number, the amount 
of their assessments, &c. Government now further call upon the Kulkarnis to 
prepare survey maps of each survey number. Surely this work is too difficult 
and technical for the Kulkarnis to undertake. The preparation of even the 
large survey maps of villages entailed heavy cost and labour upon Government, 
and it is but fair that the preparation of the smaller maps of each survey 
number should be entrusted to survey experts. It is the duty of the Vatandar 
Kulkarnis in the Sdtéra District to make a joint representation to Government 
on the subject of the above circular, if they wish to preserve their vatans from 
extinction. 


15. “We understand that Government have decided not to grant an 

= extension of one more year’s service to Mr, C. M. 

“ tenmect “not toe of Gov- GQursetji, Judge of the Presidency Small Causes Court. 

grant an. > : | 

extension of service to Mr. ‘For losing an experienced Judge the Bar and the 
©. M. Cursetji and the ques- public will be equally sorry, And we may further 
“ee of appointing hissacces- add that Garepstient will Be making a great 
ey: mistake in making so much haste to place another 
“ Jy erat (24), seth . man on the Bench in Mr, Cursetji’s rb ag especially 
He ore _ if he is to be a fresh, budding lawyer, or a slow 


4 


4 


District Sub-Judge. There can be no two a about Mr. Cursetji’s 
abilities........... But we must. say that if his ability and judicial-independence 
had been combined with a little tact and a conciliatory temperament, he. 
would have been by this time at ‘the top of the tree’, and would 
have retired from the Bench, not as Third Judge, but as Chief Judge of the 
Small Causes Court. No one would have filled that office more worthily, 
but what went against him was his curious notions of independence and his 
want of tact in dealing with individual members of the Bar, particularly 
the European section of it........... While we are upon this subject, may 
we inquire whom Government intends to appoint in Mr. Cursetji’s place ?: 
The experiment of elevating to the Bench junior Barristers, who have not 
had any practice in the .Small Causes Court, cannot be said to have 
proved a success.......... For years past if has been a standing complaint 
at the Small Causes Court Bar that, ever since Mr. Hormusji Dadabhoy’s 
retirement, no one has been raised tothe Bench from the Bar of that Court. 
And why not? Noreasons have yet been forthcoming...,....... This Court 
is now full of Parsi Judges. Why shouldthis be so? Asa journal giving 
expression to the wishes and just demands of all classes and creeds, we cannot 
refrain from saying that the turn has now certainly come for a Hindu gentle- 
man to be appointed to the Bench........... There are some deserving Hindu 
practitioners here and elsewhere, some deserving Hindu Sub-Judges in the 
mofussil, who will do credit to the choice of Government. Then, why fill the 
Small Causes Court, where expedition and strong common-sense are a sine qua 
non, with junior Barristers, who have had no training or practice in this 
Court and even no briefs in other Courts ?” 


16. The sale of the liquor farm of our district for the next year beginning 
with April has realised Rs.1,10,000. There is thus 
Alleged increase in the 


ptiietak uniieaenniil tien edie ai increase of twenty thousand rupees over last 
bay Presidency forthe forthe years amount, We donot know by how much the 


coming year. amount will go on increasing in the next five or ten 
‘ Satya Shodhak (144), 22nd years and to what condition the people will be re- 
an. ~ duced. The amount for other districts, too, shows 


a similar advance. In Dharwar it has increased by 40 thousand rupees, 
in Thana by 45 thousand, in Surat by 30 thousand and in Sholapur by 
25 thousand. ‘The total increase in the liquor revenue for the next year for 
the whole Presidency amounts to nearly two lakhs andahalf. While the 
people are being reduced to a degraded condition owing to famine and other 
causes, the A’bkari officials go on increasing the A’bkéri revenue by lakhs of 
rupees. Who will not deplore this miserable state of things ? 


17. The Report of the Police Commission is still lying in some dark 

.  pigeoh-hole, and there is no sign of its seeing the 

in pagent F light soon.. The London Times published a in 
Report of the Police Com- of its contents last year, but the delay in giving 
mission. = publicity to the document itself is accounted for by 
eenes COED), Hele Om. the London correspondent of the Times of India 
on some extraordinary grounds. Mr. Brodrick and his advisers are said to be 
strongly of opinion that it would be to the detriment of India’s public interest 
to publish the Report before the Secretary of State and the Viceroy have come 
to an agreement as to the extent to which the recommendations of the 
Commission should be carried out. It is added that if the recommendation of 
the Commission about a general all-round increase to the pay of Police 
Constables were to be carried out, there would be a permanent addition to the 
public expenditure of two or two and a half crores of rupees, and that 
such increase would not only dislocate industry and commerce and the 
present scale of wages, but render recruitment for the native army diffi- 
cult by bringing the pay of the Police Constable almost to the level of the 
native sepoy and thereby necessitate an increase to the pay of the latter. As 
it is further probable that the white and the native army in India would require 
to be materially increased in consequence of the proximity of a Russian railway 
to the frontier of Afghanistan, Government are not ready, says the correspondent 
of the Times of India, to sanction a considerable increase of expenditure for 
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aNaper es iP OHO Be aR Ce Nh C n io. “readers ‘can ‘form ‘an idea from the ‘above 
sow ‘Gar the ‘recommendations of ‘the Police Commission are likely to be 
_ Situs arid-eharacter of ‘Police:Constables:is that'they are men of little education, 
 @nd being:drawn from the lowest ‘classes of society, prove tormentors, rather 
‘tain protectors, of the people, and ‘that it is highly detrimental to public welfare 
_ g@md ‘derogatory to ‘the good:name of Government ‘to allow such a Corrupt, 
illiterate and high-handed ‘class‘of ‘public servants to exist. Government, who 
boast of their solicitude for public welfare, should thus have taken measures to 
attract more honest ‘and respectable persons to the Police Department by 
increasing the scale‘of remuneration, but they attach more importance to even 
a slight disturbance on the frontier than to the condition of the poor rayat. 
The plea of want of funds for carrying out internal reforms, urged on behalf 
of Government, sounds ridiculous, when it is remembered that they have ample 
money for such projects as holding a Darbar at Delhi, slaughtering the 
Tibetans, sending out missions and expeditions to other countries, and giving 
promotions to European officers. We cannot, therefore, help thinking that our 
rulers care more for the stability of their rule than for the contentment and 
happiness of the people. 


18. It was publicly notified in our town a few days ago that persons 
removing from the town to health camps should 
_Comments On a notifica~ ejther take all their movable property with them or 
tion issued by the authorities ‘deposit the same in the Government treasury, as Gov- 
at Dhulia (Khaéndesh). : 
Arydvarta (100), 21st Jan. @raoment would not be responsible if any property 
_. left in vacated dwellings was stolen by thieves. We 
fail to see the object of issuing the above notification. Are we to understand 
by it that Government accept the responsibility of protecting the property 
taken to the health camps from the depredations of thieves? Even in the 
case of property deposited in the Government treasury, the depositors are 
required to agree in writing to the condition that if the property so deposited 
is in any way tampered with, they must not throw any responsibility on 
Government. Is it not also true that property stolen bv thieves from inhabited 
dwellings in the town is not recovered by the Police? Do not people in such 
cases rather blame their own ill-luck than hold Government responsible for the 
loss? Why should the local authorities then have sought particularly to 
divest themselves of all responsibility for theft of property left in the deserted 
dwellings? As the Government exists only to promote the happiness of the 
people, it is clearly the duty of the authorities to safeguard the interests of the 
public under all circumstances. 
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19, “The suspensions and dismissals fronf service in the Mukhtyarkars’ 

: : Jine that have taken place of late betray a rotten- 

_ Revenue administration ness of affairs, which it is hoped will be soon remedied 
” rons Vig, eee ee for the sake of the good name of British administration 
ed Jen, ee in Sind. The suspension of Mr. Naraindas, who was 
only some time back re-instated by the Government 

of Bombay, is an instance which lends colour to the supposition that the evil, 
which the local Government tried to cure, still exists. At least that is the view 
now likely to be taken by the public. The lessons of the past seem so far to 
have had no effect upon the administration generally. We make this remark 
not merely on tlie strength of this particular case, but also of another which is 
under inquiry, and the sequel of which is keenly awaited by the public. It is 
not our intention to prejudice the official mind. On the contrary, we wish 
that due justice may be done on the merits of the case and a decision arrived 
at after a most careful and sifting inquiry. But whatever the result of the 
inquiry, which we earnestly trust may remove the stigma lying on those 
concerned, the frequent suspensions and: dismissals, which have taken place, 
prove the urgent necessity of an effective control over those to whom the 
government of hundreds of people is entrusted. The causes which give rise 
toe so often and so freely must be deeply probed and removed as f 
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*> 20. “There appears in our Sindhi columns to-day ‘a long letter. sent 
+ to us by the Zamindars of Mdaojhand Taluka. in 


Alleged grievances of the Karachi District, who respectfully call the attention. 


Yamindars of Manjhand sys Be : 
Taluka, Karéchi District. of the authorities to the~several hardships under 


Al-Haq (50), 14th Jan, Which they have been suffering. Owing to the com- 
Eng. ali om io paratively unproductive character of their lands and 


the inadequate supply of water, the present assess- 


ment seems too heavy to be borne by the land-owners, and their prayers for its 
reduction deserve to be favourably considered. ‘To substantiate their allega- 
tion as to the inferior productiveness of their Jands, they have made mention of 
the fact that the encumbered estates in that taluka handed over to the 
Manager have failed to pay even the bare expenses of management. They 
also refer to the insufficient supply of water even in irrigated areas, which is 
chiefly the result of imperfect clearance of canals. Several other questions 
have been dealt with in detai! in the letter, and we trust they will receive 
favourable consideration from the authorities.” 


21. ‘It appears that Brohis are in the habit of coming to Karachi for 
the purpose of obtaining girls by purchase or other- 
_Alleged immoral traffic in wise and taking them to their native country. We 
if oe ™ He (15). 20th recently, noticed the case of two Kutchi women who 
ri — eon were being thus taken away, but gave the men the 
: slip, and being placed before a Magistrate were dis- 
charged. We now learn that three Brohis, who stated that they were residents of 
Khairpur Nathushah, but were going in the direction of Rolri, purchased three 
girls here on Sunday, the 15th instant, for Rs, 70, Rs. 80 and Rs. 100 respec- 
tively and took them away the same evening by the mail train. A correspond- 
ent, who happened to be a passenger by the train, informs us that he noticed 
that on arrival at Jungshabi one of the girls was taken out of the train by her 
relatives. The Brohi objected to this, and attempted to take the girl from them, 
but they resisted and the matter was eventually reported to the police, who are 
no doubt enquiring into it. Woe would draw the attention of the authorities 
to the case, as this kind of traffic should not be permitted, and there is no 
knowing what eventually becomes of these unfortunate girls,” 


22. A correspondent “Justice ’’ writes in the Indian Social Reformer :— 
ayy ** Will Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee be more careful 
, Appointments of Indians shout his facts and figures when next he speaks from 
in the public service. : : 
Indian Social Reformer the Congress platform? In his speech in support of 
(5), 22nd Jan. the Resolution of the Indian National Congiess re 
the employment of natives in the public service, 
Mr. Surendranath made an attempt to turn the tables upon Lord Curzon by an. 
examination of the figures given in the Resolution of His Excellency’s Govern- 
ment on the subject of 24th May. last. After a triumphant flourish of 
statistics, interrupted no less than four times by cries of ‘Shame’ from the 
audience upon Lord Curzon, Mr. Bannerjee discoursed as follows:—‘ We are, 
therefore, driven to the irresistible conclusion that as the number of appoint- 
ments increased from 1867 to 1597 and ‘from 1897 to 1903, our percentage 
went down step by step as an illustration of the unexampled liberality of the 
British Government! (Laughter.) The higher you mount, the lower becomes. 
the percentage.’ But how has this ‘ irresistible conclusion’ been arrived at ? Mr. 
Bannerjee alleges that out of the total of 18,431 appointments of Rs. 75 and 


above in 1867, Hindus and Muhammadans held 72 per cent., while 28 per 


cent, were held by Europeans and Eurasians ; that-in 1897 the total number 
of appointments rose to 25,370, but the percentage of natives fell down to 56, 
while that of Europeans and Eurasians rose to 44; and that in 1903 the number 


of appointments increased by 3,000 as compared with 1897, but the percentage 


in each case remained stationary. Now this, if true, would be an unanswer- 
able indictment against the policy of Government regarding the employ- 


ment of natives in the public service. But let us examine how the position | 


actually stands. A glance at the statement entitled ‘Part A—General 


Table,’ which forms an accompaniment to the Government Resolution (vide 
pages 10 and 11), will convince even a_ superficial observer that while 
Mr. Bannerjee has correctly stated the totals showing the number of appoint- 
ments, his figures of percentages are nothing else but a creation of his 
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has worked out ‘hie figures; but I quote below in parallel 
ntages given i Resolution and as quoted by Mr. Banner- 


in the, 
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. w thow grossly he has distorted:facts. [The correspondent 
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of figures, and then 7—| It will ‘be seen from 
the a the of natives in Government appointments 
far from decreasing, as . by Mr, Bannerjee, actually rose from 45 
_ .{m 1867 to 55:in 1897 and to.58 in 1908, and that there was a corresponding 
ive decline im the percentage of appointments held by Huropeans 

and Hurasians. Further comment after this upon Mr. Bannerjee’s 

-fulminations is‘superfiuous, The Congress; one cannot help saying, will do 
. well in ‘future, while discussing public questions of importance, to select 
spokesmen who are imbued with a zealous regard for truth, rather than an 
irrepressible desire to produce a transitory polemic effect upon their hearers by: 
misrepresenting facts. The above is meant in no spirit of unfriendliness 
towards the agitation of the Congress for a larger employment of natives in 
the public service; but it is open to question if the interests of that agitation 
are likely to be.furthered in any way by a perversion of facts such as one 
finds in Mr. Bannerjee’s speech, What would Lord Curzon think of the 
acumen and the intellectual conscientiousness of a critic, who begins by 
undertaking to ‘take up the gauntlet’ thrown down by His Excellency and 
to condemn him out of his own mouth,’ but ends by no more solid an achieve- 
ment than meeting facts with fiction P”’ 
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Education. 


; 93. ‘If further evidence was at all necessary to corroborate the view 
Re | : which educated India has all through taken of the 
a { Election of the Provisional true character of the new Universities Act, namely, 
jit at liao Bombay that it creates a department of State-managed Educa- 
u Katser-é-Hind (25), 22naq_ tion instead of a Temple of Learning and Freedom, it 
ii. Jan., Eng. cols. was afforded last Monday and Tuesday at the meetings 
AF of the Faculties for the election of the Syndicate. 
wseseeeee Lhe Bombay Government seems to have been in such hot, if not 
indecent, haste to put into motion at once the new machinery recently 
forged on the legislative anvil, and work out the educational miracles 
a in high learning on which the chief constructor has set his heart, that 
a) it did not ven. wait to see whether the preliminary motive power 
im supplied by it was in accordance with the formula it had itself prescribed 
weewsesee Lhere was a travesty of the Act in forming the Faculties, More- 
over, there was the evident desire to shut out from the Arts Faculty some of the 
very Fellows of the old Senate—men of great culture, enlightenment and 
experience, who had successfully guided the destinies of the University in the past. 
Those were the men who had fought heroically against the new enactment. ° 
They had fought for the freedom of the University against the forces of 
darkness, which are at present in the ascendant and are strenuously striving 
to work out its destruction. It is a mighty struggle. For the moment the 
Ahriman of Reaction and Repression is using his might to overpower the 
Ormazd of Light, Progress and Liberty. But there can be no uncertainty as 
to who shall ultimately prevail.......... Having first over-ridden its own law in 
the matter of the formation of the Faculties, the State pitchforked one of its 
high officials, whose formal attendance even at the meetings of the Senate has 
been a rarity, and whose interest, let alone experience, in academic affairs could 
not possibly be large, into the Chancellor’s chair to complete that high-handed 
illegality which is now associated with the creation of the non-descript Faculty of 
Arts. ‘The proceedings, from their very inception, were opposed not only to the 
spirit but to the very letter of the Act. They do not want, if seems, clever and 
experienced men to have anything to do with the University, They want 
humdrum mediocrities, some of whom have never entered the sacred portals of 
the University before, or for that matter of a college, to carry on academic 
\. Work! They want either submissive ignoramuses or unimpressive. silences! 
_ These are'the new creatures which the University, with the help of the State, 
” bas dragged out of obscurity, These gre the instruments whereby higher 
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learhing is sought in the future to ‘be encouraged and ‘advanced! All that 
we can say is that the State is to be commiserated on the new sect of miserable 
Pharisees it has brought into existence, . Let us hope they will play their 

hemeral part and make their exit, demonstrating to perfection to the en- 
lightened public that do what you may, enact what laws and bye-laws you 
please, over-ride them as high-handedly as you can; learning will never 

fetteredin thisfashion. Try to imprison it with bars of brass and triple steel, 
but it shall triumph over all barriers and obstacles and assert its inviolate 


freedom for all time to come. Meanwhile here is the pitiable spectacle of the 


State vainly struggling to bind the University by its brittle chains and miser- 
ably failing at the very outset.... ..... It is not surprising that under the 
circumstances there is a revolt, aye, a formidable revolt against official action. 
It has found admirable expression both within and without the walls of the 
University Hall. Within, the few stalwarts boldly challenged the ruling of the 
Official, Chairman.......... But the Chairman seemed bent on riding rough-shod 
over all enactments and all bye-laws. He had come perhaps with the set purpose 
of carrying things through per fas et ne fas as the State wished, in spite of all 
reasonable, legitimate and constitutional protests and remonstrances....... The 
sense Of self-respect of the protestants could not tolerate a breach of the law. 
So they turned their back on him and left the hall in a body. All 
honour to these valiant protestants, these upholders of law, these constitu- 
tional yuardians of public liberty! What is most surprising is the part played 
by the Vice-Chancellor. The Chairman had the excuse of not being a free 
agent, but he had none, It was dinned in our ears that it was an injustice 


to associate him with the clique, which first deliberated in secret conclave. 


at. Simla and hatched the Universities Act ; that he for one was willing to 
hold the scales even and do what his conscience thought right and proper. 
Did his conscience prompt him to believe that the procedure adopted in making 
the election of the Syndics was strictly and faithfully in accordance with 
the Act ?......... We greatly regret the sad part he played in the affair, and 
think that he richly deserves all the hard things that have been said of him from 


first to last in connection with this miserable and much-condemned Universities — 


AGt.....0- Let us now see if the opinions of Messrs. Inverarity and Lowndes are 
also treated by the State in the same cavalier fashion? The drama has opened. 
The first scene has been enacted. And we shall wait with bated breath its pro- 
gress anditsdenouement. This illegality, which has been challenged at the meet- 
ing of the Senate, must now be contested in the public interest in the highest 
Court of Justice. On a previous occasion the University received no mean 
chastisement at the hands of that Court. Let those who have been parties to this 
fresh illegality remember that incident. The public should be educated in the 
matter and made to take a keen interest in the question, The fight must now be 
carried to its bitter end, come what may.......... The die is cast and the pro- 
testants must be prepared to mortal combat in the cause of popular Freedom 
and Liberty, remembering that in the words of the poet, Freedom’s battle 
once begun must be fought outright, even from sire to son, until it is won at 


last.”’ 


24. “The election of the Law Syndics after the withdrawal of Sir 

; Pherozeshah and the others who signed the protest 

on es Ra aseell GO to the Chancellor was remarkable for more than one 
mar a lial ’ yeason. We understand that the Chairman, Honour- 
able Mr. Edgerley, never dreamt that Sir Pheroze- 

shah’s withdrawal was a. signal for the majority to rise and leave rows 
of empty chairs behind, and that: he, the Chairman, who ruled the motion 
for an adjournment out of order, would have to go on with the business 
of the meeting with empty chairs facing him and with only three Law 
Professors of the Government Law College, the Clerk of the Crown and 
‘the individual, who had proposed the two Syndics, sitting before him. 
It was impossible for these five officials to face the displeasure of the Judicial 
Member of the Governor’s Council in the chair. Weare also told that after 
‘the two candidates for election were proposed even a seconder could not be 
found unotila recently appointed junior Law Professor came to the -rescue, 
‘The very fact that there was no competition and that only ten offered for the 
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the Senate: has lost; all interest in itself. 
rdly remem iv lection without a contest for years past.” 
hrdtta writes :— tion of the Oouncil Hall tactics into the 
\r ie the. ‘Senate House will be deeply resented by some Anglo- 
' Eodiar oor hemi ‘But Government have to thank themselves for having 
_. broug ght about a state of things which necessitates unceremonious methods of 
Pe gy disapprobation of their high-handedness even in matters academical. 
Sea T "here > was no reason why the Chancellor departing from the old practice should 
ae aire Gasidtcacily certain Fellows to certain Faculties. And were it not 
for this action of the Ohancellor, which has now been declared on high authority 
to be wlira vires, there would have been no exhibition of temper and no 
unceremonious stampede at the time of the recent election.” | 


25. ‘ We understand that dead rats have been found in the Elphinstone 
College residential quarters during the last fortnight. 
Alleged infected condition [tf is, however, a pity that no prompt and effectual 
fo Elphinstone College stens were taken for the removal of the students from 
er Ehajer tt (20), 22nd Jan., the hostel, At first rats were found in one of the 
Eng. cols, dining clubs, and what strikes us as an extraordinary 
procedure is that the club was removed to the stables 
of the learned Principal of the College. On Thursday one of the cooks actually 
cooked for no less than 25 students, and having got severe fever in the noon was 
removed to hospital. The feeling ‘of the students can well be imagined when 
7 this suspicious discovery was made. Fortunately the next day it was 
ascertained that the fever was not due to plague. But all the same there was 
: not a little panic amongst the boarders. We should like to know why the 
students were not at once removed to some other place or accommodated in some 
| other way outside the residential quarters when dead rats were first discovered. 
The public are entitled to expect unexceptionable sanitary arrangements in the 
‘model’ hostel of a ‘model’ College maintained by Government............. 
When a similar incident once took place in the Deccan College, Principal Selby 
is said to have arranged for the accommodation, of students in tents without loss 
of time. Since Thursday last some of the students of the club in question have 
had to shift for themselves as best as they could. We cannot think that this 
is a very satisfactory state of things. We think the Vollege authorities ought 
; to be ready to meet such a contingency in days of plague.” 


26, An unusually large number of candidates, about 224, are said to have 
oe ee applied this year for admission to the Victoria Jubilee 
Victoria” poe nge Md Technical Institute, Out of these some 79 students 
Institute. __ _ were selected for the different courses of study, while 
Katser-i-Hind (25), 22nd the rest were refused admission. We cannot but 
: oon, deplore that such a large number of students should 
E have been debarred from pursuing a useful practical career. The same dis- 
couraging state of things is to be witnessed in several other educational institu- 
tions controlled by Government, e.g., the Grant Medical College and the Poona 
College of Science. If the existing accommodation at such institutions is 
insufficient as compared with the growing needs of the Presidency, it is clearly 
the duty of Government to provide funds to extend it, instead of turning away 
deserving aspirants year after year and compelling them to follow a career 
which is not congenial to their minds. Failing that, Government might at 
least eri sae e the starting of similar institutions by private enterprise. Will 
they do it? e think not. 


27. “The Educational Department which conducted the School Final 
Examination this year appears to have raised the 

Results ofthe recent School standard of the test, for we find that out of 50 
— lately held Candidates that went up, only eight have passed. 
Prabhét (51), 14th Jan., Now it goes without saying that the higher the stan- 
Eng. cols. dard of exdmination, we shall have a superior output. 
But we should atthe same time remember that the 

Schoo! Final Examination is the lowest English examination for admission 
into Government service, and that those that pass it are considered eligible to 
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Surely the standard ~prescribed should be in proportion to the require- 
ments of the posts they are likely to obtain and the prospects in store for them, 
Even the University standard was higher than it should have been, considering 
all these circumstances. To raise it higher still is very hard lines upon the 
‘class of students for whom the examination is intendéd ! “While on the subject, 
‘we cannot but express our regret that private schools were not represented on 
the Examination Committee. Teachers of these schools have hitherto been 
always put on the Public Service Examination Committee, when the work had 
to be done without remuneration. But when the examiners are to be paid 
for their labours, these teachers are quietly shelved and examiners are selected 
from (Government schools only. Is this the manner in which the Educational 
Department repays the teachers in the private schools for having served 
on the Examination Committee gratis for years? ’’ 


fiailways. 


28, ‘* The exceedingly vague remarks made by Lord Lamington when 

.. in Sind in his reply to the addresses of the Karachi 

ise tae Boukar aaa Chamber of Colkeietee and the District Local Board 
Sind. of Hyderabad in connection with the proposed railway 
Sind Gazette (15), 28th extension from Badin through Cutch to Viramgim 
vam appear to have caused considerable anxiety as to the 
intentions of Government in the matter among the residents of Cutch and among 
the Cutchis living in Bombay and Sind, We have received from Mr. Khimji 
Hirji Kayani, the energetic Cutchi gentleman who has taken so prominent'a 
part in the agitation to obtain a railway through Cutch, an interesting letter 
which conveys in every line the great uneasiness which His Excellency’s pro- 
nouncement has aroused among Cutchi merchants. When in Karéachi, the 
Governor said: ‘ Regarding the linking up of the Railway at Hyderabad with 
the B. B. & C. I. Railway, I have no doubt that a route either to the north 
of the Runn of Cutch or through Cutch itself will be selected. It is one 
of those lines which for strategic purposes nas been laid great stress upon, 
and in view of other purposes you put forward, no doubt the Government 
of India will pay attention to the necessity of this line, and when 
finances permit will take it in hand.’ We can sympathise with the 
disappointment felt by the Cutchis at the extreme indefiniteness of the 
above pronouncement, and especially with regard to the vague reference to a 
route to the north of the Runn of Cutch. So long ago as 1878 the strategic 
and commercial importance of a railway through Cutch was recognised by 
Government, and in later years the Cutchis themselves have been continually 
agitating fora line through Cutch.......... The matter has thus not been 
allowed to hang fire on account of any indifference on the part of the 
Cutchis themselves. In response to -their representations the Government 
has given them to understand that a line through Cutch would be ultimately 
constructed when funds were forthcoming and when other more important 
projects had been carried through, and Lord Lamington’s suggestion that 
through communication to Bombay may eventually not be constructed through 
Cutch itself would, if carried out, be in our opinion distinctly unfair to the 
Cutch public who have waited so long for the desired extension. It is, we 
believe, generally admitted that the proposed line od Lakhpat and Bhuj 
to Viramgim or Khardghoda is the best possible route. It is not only 
the most direct, but will tap the richest parts of Cutch, Any route 
which did not pass through Cutch would be more circuitous and less 
profitable. It is most unfortunate in the general interests of the province 
that the Rao of Cutch should so strongly have objected to any railway 
passing through his dominions. His point of view is not unnatural, as 
the greater part of his revenue is derived from customs duties collected at 
Cutch-Mandvi, and he not unnaturally objects to a railway through his 
territory, unless it is wholly and absolutely controlled by himself. He has, 
however, the reputation of being a very enlightened Chief who has the 
good of his subjecis earnestly at heart. And, therefore, while endeavouring to 
cure for himself compensation for the loss of maritime dues, we cannot 
doubt that he would be open to conviction if sufficiently strong representations 
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ation in connection with the strategic value of the line........... The 


him by the Government of We believe that His High- 
mefer a line running to the n of the Runn of Cutch. and 
utina-Malwa Tine at Deesa, he himself connecting it by 
and Rédhanpur. Such a branch line, 
with the narrow 
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connection between Sind and Bombay—a most important consi- 


advantages of the Bhuj-Viramgém route are so obvious that we cannot 
believe that the Government will allow them to be put aside in order to serve 
the private interests of the Rao. The chief value to Government of the 
proposed line would be the rapidity with which troops from Bombay could be 
railed northwards in the event of trouble arising on the North-West Frontier. 
Turning to local considerations, the value of a railway through Cutch in 
helping to avert distress and famine would be very great, while in opening 
up the province it would greatly enlarge the field of enterprise for the Cutchis, 
who already command a large share of the trade of the Bombay Presidency, 
The line would also encourage the exploitation of the mineral wealth for Cutch, 
which has hitherto been neglected.......... It cannot be doubted that the 
influence of a railway line would tend towards the introduction of reforms and 
beneficent changes in the administration of the State........... The civilizing 
influence of a railway is not the least of its advantages, and its introduction 
into Cutch would go far to lessen the numbers of outlaws who at present 


‘infest the country and are doubly dangerous, as in Cutch there is no restriction 


upon the use of arms and ammunition. ‘The desirability, from a Karachi point 
of view, of through communication with Bombay has been pressed from time to 
time by the Local Chamber of Commerce, and there is no need to dilate 
upon it here.” : 


29. Accidents resulting from the doors of railway carriages suddenly 
van flying open, while the train is in motion, are of frequent 
Ot Ratees anc bide a on the B. B. & C. I. Railway line, but it 
tion to the Railway autho- 18 to be deplored that the Railway authorities regard 
Tities. | such mishaps with viter indifference. On the 7th 
Evening Jame (19), 23rd instant a Parsi priest proceeding to Andheri fell down 
"a from the door of a railway compartment and sustain- 
ed fatal injuries. A similar accident lately befell two Hindu women who 
were travelling ina train between Broachand Chamargaum. Such accidents are 
not due to the negligence of railway guards in not properly shutting the doors of 
compartments, but to the defective construction of the mechanism by which 
these doors are shut. It is to be hoped that the B. B. & O, I. Railway autho- 
rities will take steps to avert similar mishaps in future. 


MN, unicipalstses, 


30. “It is to be wished that the Bombay Corporation had not thought 
Bombay Municipal Budget of that small concession they have offered to the 
Jém-cJamshed (24), 25th Tate-payers in the skape of a 14 per cent, reduction in 
Jan, Eng. cols; Sdnj the general tax. For our part, we are more in favour 
Vartamén (86), 25th Jan.; of the Corporation undertaking such necessary im- 


ne (61),25th provements as are called forth in the interest of the 


27 


than mere mock relief. As long as there are unhealthy spots and areas in the 
town, breeding deadly diseases, as long as sickness and suffering prevail there 

consequence of defective sanitary conditions, no relief can be given 
to the rate-payers by such reductions in taxation; for, certain it is that the 
neglect of to-day in such matters will have tobe paid for far more heavily 
rene votes and the so-called relief now received by the rate-payers will have to 
be refunded tenfold before long.’”? [The Sdnj Vartamdn also enters an 
emphatic protest against the proposed reduction in the general tax, which it 
says is not calculated to give any relief to the poorest classes in the city. 
The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar, on the other hand, approves of the reduction. | 


81. “The lecture series organized in connection with the Health Section 
| .. at the Bombay Industrial Exhibition afforded to the 
' Operations of the City Ohairman of the Improvement Trust an opportunity 
mprovement Trust. md é : , : 
Indu Prakdsh (39), 26th to vindicate the Trust’s operations against hostile 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Jdm-e- criticism. We do not by any means grudge Mr. Dunn 
Jamshed (24), 27th Jan-; the opportunity, nor do we think it was quite amiss 
gia (°1),- for him to have impressed upon the general public the 
necessity of living in well-built houses, open to light 

and air. But we are sure Mr. Dunn himself could not have serious) 
intended his speech to be a reply to those who condemn the operations of the 
T'rust and seriously doubt whether for the money it has spent it has really done 
gos good in improving the general health and sanitation of the city. 
e are by no means disposed to join in any wholesale condemnation of the 
operations of the Trust. In regard to their Nagpada and Koliwdda im- 
provement schemes, they are really entitled to the credit of having raised an 
attractive residential quarter for the upper and middle classes in a place 
which was formerly a breeding. ground for all kinds of diseases. But the 
good done to these classes has entailed misery upon the poor, who have 
been driven away to nooks and corners or have been crammed up in 
existing houses, thus increasing overcrowding and disease. This evil has 


been intensified almost to an unbearable degree by the so-called street | 


improvement schemes of the Trust. Indeed some of these have had to 
be stopped because of their tendency to make the poor houseless,......... The 
Trust can certainly claim to have erected good chawls forthe poor. But 
they can scarcely be called model ones, since the return on them is poor, 
and it is impossible that private landlords would be induced to build 
chawls of a similar type. The schemes for opening up new building sites on 
existing lands or on reclamation grounds will always be paying. But the question 
again arises, whom does that benefit—the poor or the rich? Certainly, the latter. 
Thus we see that the Trust has yet todo a good deal before it can be said to 
have achieved the objects for which it was primarily called into existence.’’ 
[The Jdm-e-Jamshed makes somewhat similar remarks, and requests Lord Curzon 
to appoint an independent committee to review the operations of the Trust and 
propose a definite line of policy forits future guidance, The Akhbdr-s-Souddgar, 
on the other hand, thinks that Mr. Dunn has completely disarmed the critics of 
the Trust by giving a lucid and satisfactory review of its operations. | 


32. We observe with great regret that the Improvement Trust Board still 
persists in its old practice of keeping the public entirely 

Alleged policy of the in the dark about the ins‘and outs of its administration. 
Improvement Trust Board At the last meeting of the Board it transpired that the 
in deliberating upon import- Trystees had approached Government with a proposal 
hues eae (63), to make certain amendmepvts in the Improvement 
26th Jan, ’ Trust Act. We are not aware of the tenor of the 
proposed amendments, but we cannot help entering a 

most emphatic protest against the policy of the Board in not taking the public 
into its confidence on a question of such vital interest. Such an attitude can 
only tend to engender distrust and suspicion in the minds of the people, while 
it deprives the Board of the support of intelligent public opinion, which it 
urgently needs whenever its interests happen to come in conflict with those of 
Government, The public have an inherent right to make themselves heard 
whenever any change is sought to be effected in any existing law, and the Trust 
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 * ° 88, A contributor writes as follows to the Hind Vijaya under the 
Bee TE nom-de-plume of Lalan bin Palan:—The Delhi Darbar 
Bip sore Ohiefs’ Darbar where the N =o Chiefs of ge were humiliated in 
ae page the presence of hundreds: cf foreign guests by bein 
sone Vijaya (55), 20th nde ‘to perform an obeisance before Lord "Cuiaen 
na has scarcely faded from public memory when the 
astounding news is heard of -Lord Curzon’s intention to signalise his second 
term of Viceroyalty by holding another Chiefs’ Darbar at Calcutta. The Chiefs 
will be compelled to defray the expenses of their journey to Calcutta from 
their own pockets, in other words, they will be befooled at their own cost: 
Government ought to remember that the subjects of Native Chiefs have 
become utterly impoverished, and it will go very hard with them if 
the Chiefs extort further money from them by coercion in order to 
meet these expenses. Various surmises are afloat as to Lord Curzon’s 
motive in holding the proposed Exhibition, so to speak, of Native Chiefs 
at Calcutta. Some say that he wants to draw the links of subjugation 
closer round the necks of Native Chiefs so as to strengthen the authority of the 
British Government in India and enable it to effectively repel the threatened 
Russian invasion on the Frontier. Others say that the object is to abate the 
ride and self-respect of some Chiefs, who have inflated notions of their power 
nd position, and to make them completely subservient to the wishes of the 
Paramount Power, while in other quarters it is conjectured that the proposed 
Darbar is but a flank movement aimed at facilitating Lord Curzon’s plan of 
foisting additional military charges upon Native Chiefs. However that may 
be, the Darbar will be a fait accompli at no distant date. It remains to be 
seen whether Lord Curzon overmatches the Chiefs or whether the latter are able 
to show their diplomacy, too. Anyway it is a mattez for gratification that 
fortunately for the people of India there has been no repetition of the Rand 
and Ayerst episode in the country since the ill-fated Jubilee night at Poona, 
The Delhi Darbar passed off without any untoward hitch, and we pray that the 
Darbar at Calcutta may also terminate in the most happy and friendly feelings 
on both sides. : 


34, His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda is one of the few Native Chiefs of 
India who are deeply interested in the welfare of their 
Rumonred intention of His subjects, His Highness’ anxiety for his people’s well- 
Highness the Gaekwar to being and his strenuous labours to promote it have at 
i ee Prakish (78), ast. seriously told upon his health. His medical 
92nd Jan. . advisers, it is said, are of opinion that a sea voyage 
will do him good, The Gaekwar’s proposed visit to 
Europe is sure to spread regret among his subjects, who are naturally unwilling 
to part with so enlightened and excellent a ruler, but they might take comfort 
in the reflection that even when the Gaekwar is away from his State, his 
interest in its affairs continues unabated. Besides, his visits to Europe 
invariably result in inspiring him with new ideas, which enable him on his 
return to introduce many a salutary reform in his State. 


35. ‘“ While we have not heard the last of the dispute between the Jains 

} and the present ruler of Palitana, news has arrived of 
The Jains and the Pali- another regrettable occurrence which, if anything, 
_— cage oe bu (28), 22na Will make the tension more intense than before. [The 
Se ee oe § rg (72), paper here gives an account of the treatment alleged 
‘92nd Jan. to have been accorded to the son and the nephew 
Poe of Mr. Vadilal Jethabhai by the Pdliténa authorities 
(ee paragraph 48 of the last Weekly Report), and remarks:—] This 
1éstion of the ances of the Jains ‘against the Thakor of Palitana is | 
afr 0) we think it is time that it should be solved once for 
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allin a satisfactory manner. So far as we can see, deplorable occurrences 
like the one under notice can be completely avoided, if the Jain pilgrims to the 
Shatrunjaya Hill were provided with a separate road so as to obviate the 
necessity of their journeying through the territory within the jurisdiction of 
the Péliténa Darbar, and if the Jains took in their own hands the work of 
preserving peace and order on the hill instead of leaving it to the Thakor. 
This is a matter which the Jain leaders would do well to attend to, and the 
sooner they do so the hetter will it be in their own interests.” [The Jain 
makes similar remarks, and refers to some further alleged hardships to which 
Jain pilgrims are subjected at Palitana by the Thakor and his officials. | 


36, “ While feeling among the Jains is running high, one more event has 
lately occurred that is likely to add fuel tothe fire....... 
J Alleged pollution of the he term ‘loafers’ alleved to have been applied to the 
ain temples in Palitana by ; : : 
Mr, Lambert and his Euros Sa@dhus by Mr. Lambert and his European friends in 
pean friends. their note in the visitors’ book at Pdalitana is higil 
Praja Bandhu (28), 22nd objectionable, Mr. Lambert, having passed almost the 
— oo whole of his official career in Gujarat, and not a small 
portion of it in Ahmedabad, which is a stronghold of Jainism, cannot at any rate 
be absolved from the blame incidental to the use of the term with reference to 
Jain sadhus...,...... We think that if the Jains desire to prevent a repetition of 
regrettable incidents like the one under notice, they will have to take up a firm 
attitude, for unless they do so the mere passing of resolutions will be nothing more 
than the expression of so many pious wishes. ‘The above version of the incident is 
given by the Jains. Mr, Lambert, however, has informed the representative of 
a Bombay contemporary who interviewed him that he did not apply the term 
loafers to the sadhus, but that in addition to them there were a few loafers who 
interfered with the party. For aught we know this version of Mr. Lambert 
may be a correct one, although it is not quite easy to account for the alleged 
presence of loafers on the hill when Mr. Lambert’s party visited the temples.” 


37. It appears that a representative of the Bombay Samachar had an inter. 
, e view with Mr. Lambert, in the course of which the 
Jain (72), 22nd Jan; Jatter is said to have explained that the mark 
Bombay Samachar (63), ' ; : . 
oe ean after the word sadhus used by him in his 
, note in the visitors’ book at Palitdna stands .for 
“and” and was not intended by him to be a bracket mark. How far this 
explanation is satisfactory may be gathered from the fact that Mr. Lambert 
has used “and” in five different places in the note and nowhere has the word 
been written in such a way as toresemble a bracket mark. We have no doubt in 
our mind that the word “ loafers ’’ has been applied by Mr. Lambert to the 
sadhus, If, as Mr. Lambert alleges, he meant to say “ one or two sadhus and 
loafers,’ will he kindly explain to whom the word “loafers” applies? If loafers 
really did loiter about the hill, why did he not draw the attention of the Inspector, 
Mr. Sankleshwar, to the fact? ['The Bombay Samdchdr, in its report of the 
occurrence which is referred to by the Jain, says that its representative saw 
Mr, Lambert, who acknowledged the correctness of the note alleged to have 
been written by him, and added that he was accompanied on the hill by the 
Naib Diwan of Palit4na who holds magisterial powers. The Samdchdr then 
gives a literal Gujarati translation of the note quoted in paragraph 38 of Weekly 
Report No. 2 of 1905, rendering the words .“‘ sadhus (loafers)”’ as “ sadhus 
and loafers,’’| ) | ) , 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


38. ‘A most interesting function was performed in the common hall of 
een Shia Elphinstone College on Friday afternoon, consisting 
the Honourable -Sir P. M, i2 the presentation of a superb vase to Sir P. M. Mehta 
Mehta by past and present by the Elphinstonians, past and present, as a mark of 
Elphinstonians. their appreciation of his many valuable public 
Kaiser-i-Hind (25), 29th services.......... Principal Macmillan did the duty of 
Jan. Eng. cols spokesman on behalf of the assembly, and that, 
indeed, in such eloquent, discriminating and appreciative terms as _ to 
elicit universal applause...,....... Mr. Macmillan eulogised Sir Phorozeshah’s 
CON 194.58 
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ply embraced. 
matters ~ ’ whieh much is 
of old “een humble edifices 
ht there? There 


Sir 
the College building at Babula Tonk Road with 

the nt one, and exhorted the younger generation of Elphinstonians to 
dismiss from their mind the dazzling ideals of stucco and marble, of art and 
sesthetics, oo <o by the tropical imagination of the so-called educational 
“reformers” the day. He adorned his moral by a reference tothe way in 


a aad 
oF me 


a which igher learning was pursued in the earlier stages in Europe, in England 
aoe and Scotland. His next comparison was as to the mode of imparting 
os ee "He described how Sir Alexander Grant, to whom he owed 


gratitude, Professor Hughlings, and other tutors of his day gave 
| re in the College, how the students were taught more te think than 
to cram,.....,...... There was also more of sympathy between students and 
professors in those days than there is now. Altogether the half-hour’s 
disquisition was exceedingly interesting.” 


839. The Bombay Samdchér publishes the following telegraphic report of 
& meeting of Talukdars held “at Ahmedabad on the 
x i meeting of Talukdars at os+h instant :—A meeting of the leading Talukdars 
medabad for protesting 
against the Court of Wards of this district and their representatives was held here 
Bill and the Gujarét Taluk- under the presidency of the Thakor of Sénand to discuss 
dars’ i ay mereys Bill. the provisions of the Court of Wards Bill and the 
a ag mamacher (65), Gujardt Talukdars’) Act Amendment Bill. It was 
resolved to submit a protest. to Government against 
both these measures, which, in the opinion of the meeting, were not calculated 
to benefit the Talukdars, It was contended that the indebtedness of talukdari 
estates was not in any way diminished by their being placed under Government 
management, It was pointed out that although the estates of the Talukdars 
of Gangad and Malkhi4v were under Government management for the last 
twenty years, their debts, instead of diminishing, were constantly on the 
increase. It was said that Talukdars had to suffer a great deal, inasmuch as they 
had to pay an exorbitant jamé to Government, equivalent almost to a full 
survey assessment, and as Government insisted on the recovery of their full dues 
from Talukdars even in famine years, It was alleged that not a pie of the jamd 
was remitted to the Thakor of Gangad in the years 1900—02, although 
Government did not let him recover from his tenants more than two annas in 
the rupee, A committee having been appointed to draft a memorial to Gov- 
ernment on the subject, the proceedings terminated. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 31st January 1906. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are-requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information. as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to ‘call for notice; explaining whether the facts are as stated ; ‘what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the ' facts alleged are incorrect, what Is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 
Kaikhasru Navroji K4abraji, J.P.; Parsi; 61... 


Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... i 


Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ; (Hindu Bania);} 


v6. 


Govindrao Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
j4ri) ; 42; and I'arabai, wife of the above ; 31. 

Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 
Brahman) ; 39. 


Shankrapa Gadiappa SBasrimarad; Hindu 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 
Hindu 
(Karhiada Brdhman) ; 34, | 
(2) Anndcharya Balachaérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
Hindu 


Gurur#o R4ghavendra Mamd4pur ; 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41: — 

Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. | 
Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 

b4ds, Brahman); 41. 


Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brehman); 41. 
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Circula- 
tion, 
) 
Dhondo Kishingth Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 600 
Br&hman). : 
Ramchandra Krishna osc A Hindu (De-| 200 
500 
300—400 


shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 
Hari Dharméji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 ... 


mate 


i fe be as ap satin BOF 
7 « 
! f eeet 


AX st Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman) ; 
EC 41. 
. Anandrao Rédmeohandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 


Ag . (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
Gee -«.| Kolhapur “ive gad, «| NRE Ae ,..| Nea@ra@yan Vithal Hardikar ; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Tésgaon Ramchandrs Vingyak Kulkarni ; Hindu (D 
ae eae | Do, ... © «| Remchandra Vinay ulkarni ; Hindu (De- 25 
| shasth Brahman) ; 87. 
ee neait coed | aMON 2600 ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khaédilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
: eee oe Chiplun coe eee : Do. eee eee Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 276 
: Brahman); 40. | 
~ | Belgaum nan ee as ...; Abéji Ramchandra Sd4vant ; Hindu (Marétha) ;}600—700 


: i | j 7 42 . 
wee Chitragupta ae be; * Ce AS. ~»| Jagannath Bal4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
ge 1 ; : Brahman) ; 38. 


Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhapur a ae .».| Saddéshiv Vithal P4rasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
: seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 


a: Deshakélavartam4in ...| randol ... ida le sa ...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
a : Brahman) ; 32. 
ee Dharma ... ove son] WUGR” 000 ae ee ..| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 
ae. Brahman) ; 48. 


Dheérwéar Vritta ... ees} Dharwar me Eee | Moe ...| saddshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) .. 800 
one Se ‘Wid Dnyin S4gar .... «| Kolhapur eee de: ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4b- 350 
ae | man) ; Ai). 
ae a 115 Hindu Punch... sesl REDD occ aS, “wes e Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke;, Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
ee | ‘ Brahman); 37. 
“OF 116 } Jagadddarsh eee | Ahmednagar ox. 


ee ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 322 


: ( piwan Brahman); 61. 
yr 117 | Jagadhitechchhu ... -e-| Poona .,., a a ee ...| R4oji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa-| 2,500 
«© if wan Brihman) ; 74 
138 | Jagateum4chér.... .».| Theéna ... <a a tee seed Prabha) A'baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 500 
- rabhu); 40. ) 
119 | K4l .. neo ee”... me 7. te ...| Shivram Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 5,700 
| (Chitp4wan Brahman); 38. 
120 | Kalpataru ... eee -o+| Shol&4pur oak AM. ese wo} Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Breéhman); 45. 
121 | Karmanuk pre secl POODA+ 0% aise ey cae ..| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan| 4,000 
122 | Keral Koxil ane .».| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishnaji ilotae Athle; Hindu (Karhdda| 3,000 
‘ Brahman) ; 49. 
4 198 | Keseri ... .... «4 Poona ... _ .;.| Weekly... ...| B4l Gangédhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B; Hindu| 14,500 
| (OChitpawan Brdhman); 47. 
_ 494 | Kh&ndesh Chitragupta...|Dhulia ... ...) Do 2. as ee oa Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth| 300 
| hman) ; 26. 
a 125 | Khaéndesh Vaibhav oo 2, Se re amen ...| L4adav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
eee | Brahman) ; 39. 
ex: 196 | Lokameta... oe )6=—s wee Vengurila a ae | ern ba R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
oi : | | Brahman); 27. 
497 | Mahérdshtra Vritta ...|Sétdéra ... ..| Do ...  ...| Pandurang Babdji Bhosley; Hindu (Mar4tha);} 150 
aS 198 | Moda Vritta...... me, | || ete ae ee ue ee Kfabinsth Viman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan|/500—900 
eee man) ; 48 
a 129 Mumbai Punch .. e+} Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ..., Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu(Gaud| . 250 


ee “8 iy | ) giri). Sd#raswat Brahman) ; ; 30. 

oh ie ‘Mumbai Vaibhav ».) Bombay...  ../ Daily .,, | «| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
pawan acme: & 43. 

a Muinbed Vaibhav es boa |” Ses ---| Weekly... si cc a 

eee y ‘Nagar Sambchée.. | Ahmednagar ,..) Do. 4. 


...| Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 47 ... 100 


veo] NAsik ,., vo} Do. ws  ...| Yashvant Hari Kédle; Hindu (Chitpiwan} 4650 
Bréhman) ; 28. 


aS ee ce) wa} Vishnu Rémchandra Vijtpurkar ; Hindu 80 
185 | N ‘éy Sindhu ene «:| Ahmednagar ...) Do .., eee! Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Do. 


Brahman) ; 30. 
rs w| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 75 


ae Bréhman) ; 38 
vandhari Mitrié . | Do, ws. =... veo ee (Govind Sakhérém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 100 
ee ee : | | Br&bman) ; 41. ; 
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139 | 


Poona Vaibhav 


Prabodh Chandrika” | 


Pratod _... 
Réghav Bhushan... 
Satya Mitra 


Satya Sadan 
Satya Shodhak 
Shahu Vijay 


Shet Shetaki 
Shetakari. 


Sholdpur Samachar 


Shrigonda Vritta... 
Shri Shéhu 
Shubh Suchak 


Sumarnt ... 
Vidya Vilas _ 
Vidyarthi... 
Vihari eee 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasar eee 


Vritta Sudha 


Vy Apari eee eee 


Vyapdr Samfchar... 


SINDI. 
Khairkh4h Sind 
Muir-ul-Isl4m 


Sind Sudhar 
Sookree 


URDU. 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai 


MaritHi—continued. 


and| 


vee 


Eombay Punch Bahadur 


Sultdén-ul-Akhbér 
Tejarati Gazette ss 


Toh fa-i-Deccan 


Poona 


Jalgaon ... 
Islampur 
Yeola... 
Malegaon 
Alibag ... 
Ratnagiri 
Kolhapur 


Poona 


Sholapur 
Shrigonda 
Satara 

Do. 
Karad 

Kolhapur 
Nandurbar 
Bom bay... 
Do. 


Wai 


Satara 


Poona 


Ahmednagar 


Karachi... 


Do. 


Poona 


Do. 
Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


Do. 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 


Fortnightly 


Monthly... 


Weekly ... 


Do. 


Monthly 

Weekly oe 
Daily 
Monthly... 


Weekly 


eee 


ee 


Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 35. 
Narfyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 


Br4ahman) ; 39. 
Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 
Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 

B4lchand Hirfchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 
26. 

RAoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpawan Brdh- 


man); 52. 
Hindu (Ohitp4wan 


Hari Naérdyan Limaye; 
Brahman) ; 60. 

Gop4l Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sd4rasvat Brah- 

man); 30, 


Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaémiati) ; 45 con 

Balébhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
43. 

Vdaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 22. . 

Vishnu Ndrdéyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 30. 

Mahddev Dadmodar Kulkarni; 
shasth Bréhman); 33. 

Shankar Raghundth Gokhale ; 
pawan Braéhman) ; 49. 

Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 36. 

(1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni oe 

(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath  $Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 

Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; ol. 


Hindu (De- 
Hindu (Chit- 


Laxman V4aman Khatavkar:; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 38. 


Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth 'Brah- 
man) ; 38. 


Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 
wadi) ;+ 9. 


Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 


Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
65. 


Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 
Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania) ; 42 


Mahamad Ali 
(Sunni); 32. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; fi 


Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 


Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhamma.lap 


Anvar . Ali; Muhammadan 


| 


| (Shaik) ; 35. 


1,200 


aes ay *, 


- ' .* , : : , 


alkot uf W ‘a ct SI Mbt Kerur; , Hindu (Deshasth 125 
oukgalle teas Brihman, Smérta) ; 82. 


Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly... ...| Krishnarao  Trimbakiao -B&jurkar; Hindu} 100 


. _ Deccan). a (Brahman) ; 36. | 
eee Gulbarga (do.) eee Do. eee ee Parashram Govind Bodus ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
45. 
th. . 
RS Konxkant. 
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oes ese + ‘evel BOMDAY ic. oos| Weekly see ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 oe AG 700 
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A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
is printed in brackets after the name. ss 

The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
Ey. 3 accent is left out, and the short a (AH = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
a been stritly followed, except that when the short a appears- to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a\ word, as 
4a Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


ont D. The figures giving the circulation or-number of copies‘rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
 eeeatdha, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Pablications. Where Published,| Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. —— 
HNGLISH. | 
la | Cosmopolitan Review .| Bombay —...| Monthly _... iiss | 480 
) GusaRATI. 
654 | Chav-Chav ... -...| Bombay -»»| Monthly .--| Négindds Manchérdém; Hindu (Dasaj 250 
67a | Dnydnottejak ...| Ahmedabad ...| Fortnightly ... le soseee 800 
MaRATA&I, 
114a Granthamila... {Kolhapur .. | Monthly -»| Vishnu Govind Bijadpurkar, 4M.A.;} 9500 
Hindu (Deshastha Brahman); 41. 
+ 1264 | Lokaseva __.... ...| Nasik ... ooo] Weekly si onan | a 


_ 


— 


The circulation of the following Nos. is as stated against each of them:—No, 19—1,000; No, 36—1,100; No. 75—400 to 600; 


No. 76—1,000 ; No. 146—350. 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


1, * The history of the Tibet Mission proves how true is the charge of 
irresponsibility, so often levelled against the Indian 
J gavetrene on ae, ig, GOVernment and their officials; how deliberately the 
Feb., Eng. cols, orders of the Secretary of State for India are liable 
to be defied by his agents in the country ; how the 
Jingo reigns supreme; and, worse still, how the Government of India 
condone deliberate disobedience and defiance of orders on the prat of - 
their officers. The exposures made. in the recent Blue-Book on Tibet throw 
a lurid light on the doings of the Government of India and its officials, 
and will not fail to give the British Parliament and the nation at large 
food for much serious reflection. A perusal of the book ought to convince 
them of the folly of having relaxed their hold on the Indian bureaucracy 
in recent years, and permitted it to become practically irresponsible. It 
is impossible that Parliament could contemplate with equanimity a state of 
affairs such as the Blue-Book has disclosed. From the unusually long summary 
of the correspondence and papers on the subject of the treaty wired by Reuter, 
it becomes clear that the orders of the Secretary of State were deliberately 
ignored by Colonel Younghusband ; that the Secretary of State, when he disap- 
proved of and resented this conduct, was treated with scant courtesy by the 
Indian Government; and that finally matters had to be adjusted in a way which 
the Minister responsible to Parliament could not wholly approve of......... 
instead of condemning in the most unequivocal language the action of Colonel 
Younghusband, the Indian Government condoned it, and if the more ungenerous 
among the critics of that Government surmise that they were rather pleased 
than displeased by Colonel Younghusband’s defiance of the instructions given 
to him by the Secretary of State, and that possibly the Government even 
prompted him to do so, such critics would not be much to blame. ‘ As an act 
of grace,’ the indemnity, in consequence of the protest from the Secretary of 
State, was no doubt reduced to 25 lakhs, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley, it was promised, would be terminated after the payment of the first 
three annual instalments. But this cannot be said to have settled the larger 
question which underlies the controversy. When Parliament re-opens, it is to 
be hoped that attention will be drawn to the grave dangers to which the country 
is ex posed in consequence of the inadequate control exercised by the representa- 
tives of the Indian nation on the doings of the bureaucracy. If the state of 
things disclosed in the Blue-Book is allowed to prevail, what security is there 
against Jingoes plunging the country some day into the most serious difficulties 
and troubles ? ” 


2. ‘* British journals are fond of referring to Russia as a country where 

: the authority of the Tsar is practically set at naugut 

veh Bor. rakash (41), ‘st ‘by the powerful Grand Dukes and the reactionary 
fel eens bureaucracy of the country. The telegraphic sum- 
mary sent by Reuter of the Tibetan Blue-Book shows that we have illustrae 
tions nearer home of lieutenants setting at defiance express orders of their 
chiefs. The express orders of the Secretary of State as representing His 
Majesty’s Government were that no territorial occupation nor any provision 
for perpetual interference should form part of the ultimate settlement to be 
arrived at by the Tibet Mission. And yet Colonel Younghusband would have 
his own way, and urge for a confirmation of his convention, under which Tibet 
was to pay an indemnity of seventy-five lakhs of rupees, by equal instalments 
spread over 75 years, the Chumbi Valley being occupied by the British as a secur- 
ity for the payment, Another act of defiance was that Colonel Younghusband 
stipulated that the British trade agent to be stationed at Gyangtse was to have 
the power to go to Lhassa to settle directly with Tibet any disputes that may 
arise. That was another thin end of the wedge, apart from the fact that it 
wasan arrangement exclusively with Tibet, and thus an infringement of the 
assurance given to China that her suzerainty over Tibet would not be violated 
by the British. Weare glad to find that Mr. Brodrick was firm in upholding 
the authority of the office he held, and insisted upon the Government of India - 
compelling its agent to conform to instructions from Home, Tliey have 
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_ @ancelled the arrangements as.regards the: trade agent and reduced the indem- 
‘ity to 25 lakhs and spread it over three years, during which period, however, 
he Ghumbi Valley isto remain under British ocoupation.. Poor Mr. Brodrick 
Bad to swallow, after all, a partial defiance of his instructions, and yet the 

wm ane on Zimes blames him, not Colonel Younghusband nor the Government 
of India. . And the Globe and.the Morning Posi repeat the cuckoo cry about. 


‘the man.on the spot’. 


3. “The Tory journals in England and their prototypes in India, which 
Bore We play the réle of official ventriloguists, are indignant. 
Bg. en (20), ve gtton ye with Mr. Brodrick for publishing the correspondence 
(21), 


¥ 


. . 


let Feb. between him and Lord Ampthil] regarding the terms 
aR of the Tibetan treaty, especially in respect of the 
amount of the indemnity. For our part we cannot join these ‘righteous’ 
upholders of secret doings in their furious protests and wild denunciations. 
oe In our judgment Mr. Brodrick has acted with a courage and righteousness for 
Pe . which ‘e cannot be too highly praised, though we frankly confess we were 
. not prepared for the display of such strength of character and such staunch 
adherence to the principle of political integrity on his part in connection with 

an expedition which was wholly unjustifiable and unrighteous from the very 

outget..,....... It is clear from the published ccrrespondence that Colonel 
Younghusband in getting the Tibetans to agree to the occupation of the Chumbi 

: Valley by the British for seventy-five years, as a guarantee for the payment of 
an unconscionably heavy indemnity of 75 lakhs of rupees, contravened in a 

. most important particular the instructions of the Home Government that the 
indemnity be limited to a sum which the Tibetans could pay in three years, and 
} Mr, Brodrick very properly points out that His Majesty’s Government could not 
| accept the situation created by disobedience of orders by its representative, 
| Colonel Younghusband’s defence of his action seems to be a very lame one 
indeed. He urges that ‘a smailer indemnity payable in three years would 

have still left a sense of. oppression and would have aroused a nasty racial 

" feeling, whereas the Tibetans were apparently well disposed, and with 

the Chumbi Valley in our possession, the trade ageats at Gyangtse and Gartok 

would be secure.’ To say the least, it is a ridiculous defence, the inner 

significance of which it is impossible to misunderstand. Occupation of the 

Valley as security for an oppressively heavy indemnity would have been a 

source of constant irritation and widespread discontent, and from the line 

of vindication taken by the gallant soldier and the moral support he received 

from the Indian Government, it is pretty clear that a covert policy of annexation 

was contemplated in defiance of specific and emphatic instructions from the Home 

Government, ‘That policy required to be put down with a firm hand, and we 

are glad that Mr. Brodrick has spoken out his mind in no uncertain terms to 

the ambitious Jingoes that would have most assuredly created a standing feud 

between the Tibetans and the Indian Government, but forthe prompt and 

peremptory intervention of the Home authorities. ‘ihe history of the cir- 

cumstances under which the ‘ peaceful’ Mission was despatched and then 

converted into an armed expedition, and the way in which specific orders 
ef the Home Government were attempted to be set at defiance on flimsy 
pretexts throw a flood of light upon the policy of those who were responsible for 
this needless and unrighteous expedition. Jingo journals in England like the 
Globe. were, of course, expected to denounce Mr. Brodrick’s action as high- 
handed and dictatorial. Even the London /imes cannot swallow the bitter pill, 
and reprimands Mr. Brodrick for the ‘vehemence of his reproofs.’ In our 
jadgment he has saved the reputation of the British Government for politica] 
integrity and prevented its fair name from being discredited by refusing tv accept 
a treaty, two important provisions of which were in direct violation of an 
emphatic and distinct undertaking given by His Majesty’s Imperial Government 
and announced. by them to the whole world.” [The Oriental Review writes :-— 
“iit fe something to know that even such a wooden placeman as Mr. Secretary 
Power 9 ge that the indemnity clause was inconsistent with the instruc- 
an tions of the Home Government. In this respect the Curzonian diplomacy 
— . .  weteived an unqualified snub.,.......... In reply, however, to the Secretary of 
oe ‘\ State’s protest the Government of India blandly explained that everything 


‘ 
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was due to ‘climatic difficulties, and to this Pickwickian explanation the 
Secretary of State partly deferred and the so-called treaty, which all the world 
including its framers knows to be a faree, stands good. In this abject de- 
ference by the Home Government to Lord Curzon’s autocracy, we have another 


example of its fatuous weakness succumbing to the recalcitrancy of its officers 
in India.”’] 


4. Prince Inayatullah Khan, having enjoyed the hospitality of the 

Ww ; Viceroy, is now nearing his native home. Mean- 
ae a rpg ere while we hear little of the diplomatic doings of the 
Amir of Afghanistan. Dane Mission, save that it, in its turn, is also enjoying 
Kaiser-t-Hind (25), 29th thehospitality of the Amir. But the return of Inayat- 
ee ullah Khan will, we presume, be the signal for those 
political pourparlers which are the objective of the Mission. Whether they 
will lead to a friendly and satisfactory settlement of intricate and knotty pro- 
blems, or to barren results, we shall soon know........... But it is more than 
doubtful whether the Amir will commit political suicide by consenting to some 
of the more serious requests of the Government of India or allow himself to be 
stewed in the juice of hisown making. It should be remembered that, since the 
days of the accession of Amir Abdur Rahman to the throne of Kabul, the 
Government of India has set its heart on having railways in his kingdom. ‘The 
late Amir’s views on this subject are given in a most out-spoken mauner in his 
autobiography.......... Powerful States, like Great Britain and Russia, with 
immense resources in men and materials, may talk of the civilising influence 
of railways in regions still impenetrable. They view the matter from their 
respective selfish standpoints. But then, are we to ignore the point of view 
which rulers of semi-civilised States put forth before the world, as Amir 
Abdur Rahman has done in his book ?_ In his opinion the first sod of railways 
turned on Afghan soil would toll the death-knell of his kingdom and his 
people. For that reason he uniformly refused to comply with this request of 
the Government of India,.......... And his successor seems equally determined 
to give the Dane Mission amon possumus in this respect.......... He may 
consent toa commercial tariff which may be mutually advantageous. But 
when railways come to be considered, we may assume that his answer in 
substance will be: ‘Thus far and no further.’........ . From the British point 
of view to construct such a railway would be to do Kussia’s work for her and 
help her to surmount the most formidable oi her obstacles to an advance on 
AGI ise nascent It is this aspect of the situation which the Forward school 
ignore. And hence Lord Lawrence and others condemned it as a source of 
permanent menace to India, apart from the intolerable burden of military 
expenditure thrown upon the tax-payer. But the times are now changed. 
The old cautious statesmanship which preserved and consolidated India has 
fled. A new race of rulers has come, a race of sciolists, as ignorant as 
they are arrogant, who seem to fancy that buffer States are only an impedi- 
ment, that transfrontiers are a source of security, and that the best way of 
building and extending the empire is to push its boundaries forward and 
forward, ignoring the fate of empires in the past, which, in pursuit of similar 
ambition, came to irreparable grief and were wiped away from the surface of 
the earth. England will rue the day when, in her vaulting ambition to be 
the mistress of Asia, spurred on by her short-sighted pro-consuls of the hour, the 
fabric of her empire is shaken to the foundation, and when the very means she is 


now contempiating against her fancied invaders are turned against herself.... .. 


It is to be devoutly hoped, therefore, that Habibulla would politely dismiss the 
Mission and decline to enter into any pourparlers so far as the question of 
railway construction to Herat and Kabul is concerned.” It can bode no good 
to either. Kar better that ladia and Afghanistan should each work out 
their salvation by other pacific means than railways, In this policy alone 
lies the permanent safety and prosperity of both. Meanwhile it is to be 


devoutly wished that the India Oitice and the Government of India will both 


cease inspiring a Boulger or a Vambery or other equally irresponsible liter 

hack with the view of influencing newspapers and journals under their 
control and misleading the British public. These transparent devices 
deceive none. The ignorant British elector may perchance swallow the pabulum 
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svement of objects, the better for itself 
i Tor the countr large. .The Ind unwieldy enough in all 
is _ @onscience, and it will not do to undertake any fresh burdens. The fate of 
> _Smmperial Rome should be a standing warning to all States which aspire to be 
Bic ye ee m asters 0 the whole world.” — | eth | 
_- ~~ *—-—S*.»=« The present discontent and confusion in Russia should serve asa 
Eee ie - warning to those rulers who are neglecting to redress 
_ Amelioration of the present the grievances of their subjects. The policy of our 
ma ws Syed veg en lta Government is not tyrannical, but harassing, If the 
wag present condition of Russia were to rouse the Indian 
Arydvarta (100), 28thJan, rulers to their duty, Russia might be said to have 
es done some good to India. Though the oppression 
practised upon the Indians is not as great as that prevailing in Russia, it can- 
not be said that it is not worth considering, In India, as in Russia, 
Wars are undertaken by the Government without consulting the people, the 
liberty of the Press is taken away, public opinion is ignored, and the people 
are saddied with the cost of wars wherever they may be waged. Our Govern- 
ment should, therefore, take a timely warning and do its duty. It will not 
do to grind down the people more and more simply because they do not 
resist, From some of its recent doings we suspect that our Government 
is totally indifferent to the welfare of the people. Some people are delight- 
ed with the assistance rendered by Government to the Bombay Indus- 
trial Exhibition, but they forget that the contract for printing school books 
ig given by the same Government to an English firm, Seeing that even 
| in such trifling matters our rulers sacrifice the interests of India in favour 
Bet of those of their own countrymen, can it be truly said that they are 
kind to us and exert themselves earnestly for our welfare? Our good lies 
pS : not in the hands of the Government here or of the Liberal party at home, but 
in ourown hands. The Congress has not been able to do any good to the 
country during the past twenty years. Its leaders are now going to carry on an 
agitation in England in the hope that at the next genera: election the Liberals 
would be restored to power. But, as past experience shows, it makes no 
difference to us whether the Liberals or tie Conservatives are in power, 
because neither of them would promote the interests of India at the expense 
af those of their own country. For the amelioration of our condition we need 
not go to England,,America or any other foreign country. If every one of 
us realises his duty and does it conscientiously, our condition would improve 
in a very short time, 


6. The Kal publishes some verses under the heading ‘‘ What shall I do? ” 
of which the following is the purport :—What shall 
Phy ah “ecole ered I be in the world and what profession shall I follow ? 
hele souls ites Can any enlightened person guide me in my ignor- 
Kai (119), 8rd Feb. ance and prevent my life from being wasted? How 
shall I promote the welfare of my country? Shall I 
abandon my religion or shall I shine as a perfervid orator in the Congress _pavi- 
lion? Shall I cast censure upon my ancestors and forget men like Shivaji and 
Bajirao, or shall I choose a milder course and spend all my energies in serving 
foreigners? What ideal shall I place before me and how shall I endeavour to 
realise it? Shall I turna reiormer and become a servile flatterer? The 
Aryan land is in a wretched plight; there is no one to protect our religion, and 
our wealth has left us. Poverty has overtaken the Jand, The people who are 
eredulous have been deceived and reduced to beggary. Famines are devastating 
‘the country, and the ruling class has‘drained away our wealth. ‘The days of hap- 
‘piness have gone and those of servitude have come. Oh wise one, leave off lethar 
and point out the proper path tothe people. When efforts are made in the right 
direction, ight of ignorance must come to an end, Adore Shivaji of 


What should the Aryans 
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venerable preceptor Ramdas and:show reverence for your country.and_ religion, 
8 _ the Aryans be exhorted in this strain for the regeneration of the land 
1eir birth. | 


7. “Here is a succulent little ‘tit-bit,’ but not without its moral. We 
take it from ‘ Max,’ who-writes so brilliantly from 
Invitations to Government week to week in Capital. It has reference to thé 


House parties and State way in which they issue invitations to State parties 


Sinntivaltta Tadte. : 
"Weta eHad (25), 5th @t Government House, Calcutta,............ Says 


Feb., Eng. cols, Max: ‘One well-known gentleman of position in 

Calcutta, thinking he had been quite inadvertently 
overlooked, wrote to Major Strachey, the Comptroller of the household of 
His Excellency, and pointed out that he had received no invitation for the 
State Ball. But the reply, which the gallant Comptroller sent, showed that 
the omission had been no overlook. It had been deliberate and intentional. A 
copy of the correspondence is lying before me. The withholding of the invita- 
tion to the gentleman in question arose from the fact that some scraps of his 
conversation at some private dinner party had been conveyed to Government 
House, and had been construed in that quarter as being disparaging to Lord 
Curzon. And so Major Strachey says that under such circumstances he did not 
think the gentleman would care to accept the hospitality of Lord Curzon.’ What 
@ jesuitical explanation to be sure! But then what may not be expected under 
Lord Curzon’s ‘strenuous’ regime in matters public, semi-public, or private ? 
Who has forgotten the fate of that irreverent Aide-de-Camp, who, in an 


unguarded moment, called the great man by a slangy sobriquet within. 


his hearing, which swiftly brought its revenge in the shape of an august 
decree that he might take his leave at once and sailto London by the follow- 
ing mail! People panting for Government House invitations had better 
remember the scriptural warning: ‘Tell it not in Gath; proclaim it not 
in the streets of Ascalon lest, &c,, &c.’ But to proceed with the remarks of 
‘Max.’ ‘My friend may thank his stars that he is here and not in Germany, 
where his imaginary offence might have been construed into Laisse Majesty with 
incarceration in the fort for a year. He has escaped with the mild sentence, 
passed by a glorified flunkey, of exciusion from the State Ball.” Have not 
some of the folk who hanker after Government House parties in Bombay met 
with similar treatment at the hands of this class of men?.......... Why should 
people, who have a spark of self-respect, at all care for invitations at Government 
House dinners, balls or parties? Whatis in them? ‘To our mind the whole 
affair is the very personification of * Glorified Flunkeyism.’ Instead of the chief 
stewards of the household for the time being et hoc genus omne cutting 
people, the people should cut them. Let flunkeys only respond to flunkeys, and 
there will soon be a salutary reform in the manners of this mannerless class 
of household officials and others in exalted places.” 


8. The best news of the week has been certainly that about the complete 
recovery of Lady Curzon and Her Ladyship’s intention 

Lady Curzon’s complete to return to India next month. Lord Curzon may not 
recovery and her expected he popular with all classes in India, but there can be 
genes dies (1y), 28th 20 doubt as to the feelings and sentiments that are 
Jan., ig cols. | entertained by the entire population towards his 
gracious consort, and it would be no exaggeration 
to say that a warm and hearty welcome from all India awaits Her Excellency. 
Lady Curzon can truly be said to love this country, and no wonder she is 


= 


loved so deeply and well in return.” — 
9, The figures of the Financial Statement for the current year are not 
yet published, but a surplus of at least eight crores is 
achbse iene, Boe ite anticipated in the Government treasury in conse. 
weet ee ‘ quence of increased receipts under such heads ag 
opium, railway, &c. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale has been expounding for 
the past four or five years the true genesis of these recurring surpluses, 
which are proving doubly detrimental to the public interest. In the first 
place, more money is taken from the people than is necessary, and in the 
the secoud place a succession of surpluses creates the false impression that the 
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declared that any surplus in the Indian Exchequer would be utilized not for 
Temitting taxation but devoted to objects of public benefit. We do not know 
how far Lord Curzon subscribes to. this view, but we hardly think that His 
Lordship will sanction any reduction of the land revenue or of the salt tax. 
One effect of the last reduction of the salt tax was to increase the consumption 
of salt. From this we can infer that the burden of the tax still presses heavily 
on the people, but there is no probability of a further reduction of the salt duty 
being sanctioned this year. Lord Curzon wishes to satisfy the mercantile com- 
munity this time, and the demand made by the Conference of the Chambers of 
Commerce for the abolition of the income-tax will probably receive some 
consideration at His Excellency’s hands, If s0, we would suggest that Govern- 
ment should, instead of granting a direct remission of the tax, raise the minimum 
‘limit from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,500. If Government spend their savings in increasing 
the army under a false sense of alarm, or in importing new European officers 
under the pretext of improving the administration, or in giving promotions to 
existing European officers or in building purely strategic railways, they would be 
justly accused of having abused their authority. If they will, on the other 
‘hand, spend their surpluses in extending irrigation or in imparting education 
to agriculturists and artisans -er in starting new industries, nobody would be 
at all sorry that there is a saving in the Government Treasury. Let us wait and 
see how Government mean to utilize the anticipated surp!us. 


10. “It is satisfactory to find that the proceedings of this year’s Congress 
session. are being very widely and sympathetically 

The Congress and the noticed by the British Press. In years gone by the 
iemedieaaas 30th Jan. 2Verage journalist in England was not even aware 
tee (13), 28th Jan, | Of the aims and objects of the Congress, if he 
knew at all of its existence. This year, owing to the 

fact that the chair was occupied by Sir Henry Cotton, who has by this time 
become a very well-known figure even in English party politics, the English 
Press was regularly supplied by Reuter with comprehensive telegraphic 
summaries of the Congress proceedings. Judging by the numerous extracis 
from English journals given by the London correspondent of the Amrita bazaar 
Patrika, the Congress movement has this year become a topic of general 
comment in the whole of the English Press. Liberal and Radical organs in 
particular have given special prominence to a discussion of the Congress 
movement, and if the interest created by this year’s sitting is kept up from 
year to year by the presence in England of an Indian political mission, 
as suggested by Mr. Tilak, we have not the least doubt that Congressmen 
will soon succeed in enlisting the sympathy of a considerable section of the 
British public in favour of the Congress propaganda. That the British public 
does ‘not pay any heed to Indian grievances is not solely its own fault. The 
British people are ignorant of Indian political problems, and it is our duty te 
make them understand the nature of the difficulties in which we are placed 
before we can expect them to take an interest in our affairs. Anglo-Indians and 
others ‘who have to guerd vested interests will, of course, misrepresent mat- 
ters ‘avd try to delude the English people into the belief that everything 
is all right'so far as the Indian Government is concerned. As a counter- 
last to this pernicious misrepresentation, it is of the utmost importance to 
_ @arry’on ‘an ‘effective political agitation'in-England. Unless we do this the 
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British } public will remain a& indifferent ana apathet questions- 
as it bee been in the’ past. 
tional agitation will be finally fought and won. It is a waste of time and breath | 
to try to get our grievarices redressed at the hands of a stolid and self-sufficient 
bureaucracy. Pressure must be brought to bear upon their cast-iron views of | 
governing India. It is only Parliamentary control which will open the eyes 
of Indian administrators to a sense of their responsibilities and their duties, 
and to get a hearing in Parliament we must first of all appeal to the British 
public. When we make John Bull really understand our case, he will take 
care that no swell-headed Imperialists makes India a cock-pit for their 
personal ambition.” [The Phanizx writes :—“ ‘From the papers to hand by the 
recent mail we gather that the Duily News, the Manchester Guardian 
and the Morning Leader have as usual stood by the Congress and attempted 
to acquaint the ‘man in the street’ with its aims and its mission. Among 
the weeklies the Spectator, the Speaker and the Saturday Review have 
adopted a very favourable and sober attitude. ‘Itis no longer possible,’ | 
says the Spectator, ‘ to regard the Congress as a manufactory of disaffection, when 
the majority of the resolutions at its meetings would be adopted as common 
form at almostany Liberal meeting in England.’ The Saturday Review, writing 
about the treatment meted out to our countrymen in South Africa, says that 
it is ‘a disgrace to decent humanity and a mockery of the claims of the 
Empire that men of such refinement should be lumped with unspecified aliens 
in the bye-laws of any portion of the Empire.’ No doubt here and there may 
be found a discordant note, but it is infinitely better than the cold neglect 
formerly shown by the British Press towards our national movement. Among 
our captious critics may be reckoned the Standard, the Globe and the Pall 
Mall .Gazette.’’ | : 


11. ‘ His Excellency Lord Curzon flatly refused to grant an interview to 
Lord Curzon’s refusal to © Henry Cotton when the latter asked for permis- 
receive the Congress resolu- Sion to personally present the resolutions of the 
tions personally from Sir twentieth Indian National Congress. ‘The entire 
Henry Cotton. : Indian press has strongly criticised this act of the 
ose ein (49), Ist Feb,  precedent-loving Viceroy. A leading Liberal organ in 
- England says: ‘ The refusal of Lord Curzon to hear Sir 
Henry Cotton 1 isa grave insult, not only to Sir Henry Cotton bui to the people of 
India, é embodies ina personal affront the contempt with which the bureau- 
cratic Viewoy regards public movements in India.......... ‘to refuse to hear the 
President of such | a body as the Congress is a blunder which borders on a vrime.’ 
But what has India done to punish the blunder which borders on a crime? 
Simple disapprobation in newspaper columns is not, we think, suthcient to 
condemn the Mogul-like act of the present Indian Czar. We think thousands 
and tens of thousards of petitions showing in the most clear and emphatic 
terms the ungenerous conduct of the Viceroy in refusing a hearing to the worthy 
President of the Congress should be sent to Lord Curzon, for then His Excel- 
lency will come to know the extent to which he has openly and defiantly insult- 
ed the people, whom he has been sent a second time by the King-Emperor to 
rule kindly and justly.” 
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12. “The very telling rebuke administerd] to the greatest orator of 
India by ‘Justice’ in the columns of the Indian 
- Mr. Surendranath Banner- §gcial Reformer ought to teach a lesson to Congress 
ness statistics. politicians. The country cannot thrive on political 
am-c-Jamshed (24), 6th 
Feb., Eng. cols. agitation carried on without reference to truth, nor 
wna can the Congress gain in reputation by ‘meeting facts 
with fiction.” We always try to think as well as we can of Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerjee, and would give him the credit. of not having maufactured so much 
fiction intentioually. But we are at a loss to know all the same how he could 
have arrived at.the figures he cited. He has proved his power of ‘statistical 
jugglery ’ to be as marvellous as his histrionic vifts.”’ 


13. “The Bombay Industrial Exhibition has proved a huge commer- 
cial’ success, and its promoters must “be congra- 

ray we industrial tulated on the splendid results they have achieved. 
a Make étte (10), 29th Jan. But in many quarters we-have been hearing 
‘ very scathing criticism of the manner in which 

the .whole undertaking was worked,,......... The avowed object of - 
con 1965—95 
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‘Tt is on English soil that the battle of Indian constita- 
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; happened. According to reports, some of the European firms did 
‘business on the Oval, while their native confréres were left in the 
"  ‘Furch.. Theagricultural section of the Exhibition was a great success, and 
ee ae ‘many __agriculturists have learnta good many things which will stand them 
> ~—S im good stead. We have, however, never been able to understand the propriety 
a of providing sucli tom-fooleries as the water-chute and the laughing gallery in 
See eal ‘the enclosure of an Exhibition, which pretended to foster the growth of native 
arts and industries.......... Both these amusements were mere private business 
concerns, and ought not to have formed part of the Exhibition, If some 
Europeans wanted to reap profit by providing entertainment for visitors to the 
Exhibition, such entertainment b-oths ought to have been separately located 
in the vicinity. But the Exhibition Committee should under no circumstances 
have helped, or in any way countenanced, adventurous European upstarts to 
exploit the money:of poor natives by means of such silly devices.’’ 


ee 14, “The Pioneer has displayed a curious conception of things -in his 
| The Pioneer’s criticism of Criticism of Lord Lamington’s replies to the Muham- 
el Lord Lamington’s reply to madans. He implies that the Muhammadans form- 
ae the address presented to him jng the ruling class in Sind before the advent of the 
I ga Mubammadaus 11 ‘British in the province, and at present forming the 
Send Gazette (1b), 27th Majority, are entitled to the lion’s share of the loaves 
kena Jan.; Bonboy Panch Bahddur and fishes of office. If that consideration by itself is 
= : (185), 23rd Jan. to have any weight, then are not the Hindus also 
me 4 | entitled to a similar preference, for they were at one time the lords of the 
. whole of Ind? ‘The Sikhs were, until very lately, the rulers of the Punjab, 
and they are numerous enough there at present. Wiil anyone now dream 

of claiming for a Sikh a preferential title to Government service simply 

on the score of his being a Sikh? Isthat principle respected in the United 

Kingdom,. or in any other part of His Majesty’s dominions? The Boers were 

the dominart race in the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, and form 

the bulk of the present population of South Africa. Is the Government of 

that country prepared to base the selection of its subordinate officials on the 
consideration of birth alone? Butdo all, or even the bulk of the Muhammadan 

oe inhabitants of Sind, belong to the former ruling dynasty and the aristocracy ? 
BE The elderly Hindu inhabitants of Sind cherish the memory of their former rulers, 
She the Mirs, with due veneration, and the existing members of the Talpur family 
command respect among their former subjects, Hindus and Muhammadans 
alike. There will’ be little to grudge if occasionally a member of the Talpur 
or any otber genuine aristocratic Muhammadan family were shown some special _ 
reference. But who are the men now in the running for Government service ? 
xperience shows that it is just the former ruling Muhammadan families that 
hold aloof from service, steeped as they are in their family tradition of 
exclusiveness or are actuated by a desire not to lower themselves by associat- 
ing with the common herd. ‘he bulk of those Muhammadans who are 
anxious to enter Government service are just those who enjoyed no better 
privileges in the days of the Talpur rulethan the much despised Hindus. To 
emand, therefore, for the whole class what may perhaps, without much in- 
justice, be conceded toa small portion of it only is simply preposterous. Such 
a policy, if adopted, would put a high premium upon the religion of Islam, 
nd would be palpably contrary tothe Proclamation of 1858. The second point 
raised by the Pioneer is that the Hindus are only adepts at the work of a clerk 
or money-lender, and that their superiority lies simply in being able to score 
@ greater number of marks at competitive examinations, This certainly isa 
_ syery contemptible interpretation of the purpose which education is intended to 
_ gerve,. Public examinations constitute st present the only recognised test of 
_  g@ucational efficiency. Success at such examinations generally implies real 
_ ~ Gmtgllectual- superiority. If my other test were devised, the Hindus would 
_  gandoubtedly fare o «[th Bombay Panch Bahddur deplores that Lord. 
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Lamington should have given a discouraging reply to the Muhammadans, and, 
surmises that His Excellency must have taken his cue from Sir James 
Monteath, who, it says, expressed similar views at the Anjuman-i-Islam, 
Bombay, when he was officiating as Governor. The paper is confident that if, 
educated members of the community in the Presideney proper were employed 
in Sind more. largely than at present, no difficulty would be experienced 
in recruiting the public service of that province with Muhammadans. | 


15. “Sir Lauder Brunton has designed an instrument, handy and: 
portable, for the treatment of snake-bites with per- 
A request to the Bombay ‘ancanate of potash........... The Government of 
Government to popularise in Tee . age gah 
the Presidency the anake-bite Bengal are issuing the instrument to all Civil Hospi- 
treatment discovered by Sir tals and Charitable Dispensaries in Bengal for use 
Lander Brunton. : by the medical officers in charge. Commanding 
caer (20), 29th Jans, officers of regiments are also procuring them on a large 
mae scale for the use of shooting parties. We hope the 
Bombay Government, too, will take similar steps for popularising the treatment 
in Western India. Ifthe treatment is iound efficacious in practice in deali 
with human patients, every revenue and police patel should be taught how to 
use the instrument and be provided with a sufficient quantity of permanganate 
of potash. ‘The snake poison is very rapid in its action, and villagers will 
not benefit by the discovery, if they have to walk up to Civil Hospita!s in taluka 
towns miles away in order to avail themselves of the treatment. It is also 
necessary that vernacular leaflets containing an illustration of the instrument 


and describing the treatment in full should be widely distributed for the | 


information of villagers.”’ 


16. An agriculturist writes from Nadidd to the Sdnj Vartamdn :—Owing 
to the failure of the crops in Gujarat, remissions of land 


A petition submitted by | revenue have been granted in certain districts, but as 


the cultivators of Kaira 


District to the Commissioner, 20 Steps have yet been taken for the granting of such — 


N. D. concessions in Kaira District and as besides the out- 
_Sdnj Vartamdn (86), Ist turns of crops there have been over-estimated by the 
an Fae fags Advertiser officials, the agriculturists of several villages in the 
(17), | district personally presented a petition in the matter 
to Mr. Hudson at Manjipura when he was there on the 23rd ultimo. The peti- 
tioners, however, failed to get any redress and were insulted in the bargain. 
They have now submitted their petition to the Commissioner, N. D. 
These cultivators will be reduced to the sorest straits if their prayer is 
refused. I senda copy of the petition for publication in your journal. You 
will be doing a public service by drawing the attention of Government 
to the subject. One can understand the high-handed behaviour of 7 alatis and 
other illiterate underlings towards the rayats, but it is regrettable that a 
high officer like Mr. Hudsc«. should have followed their.example. [The paper 
publishes the petition abov: referred to, and makes similar comments thereon 
in its leading columns. It ilso urges the Commissioner, N. D., to take 
severe netice of the allege: insulting conduct of the Collector towards the 
petitioners, The Coronation Aavertiser also publishes a copy of the petition. ] 


17. The Bombay Government have decided to grant remissions of land 
revenue to the rayats in Surat and Ahmedabad 

Remissions of land revenue Districts, but unfortunately the Broach District will 
desired h os rage not get similar concessions, ‘The rayats of Vagra, 
ond Fob. ee eee Amod, Jambusar and other talukas of Broach District 
are entitled to liberal remissions, but they are likely 

to suffer on account of the incorrect reports submitted to Government by 
Revenue officers about the condition of their crops. The rayats would 
not have been reduced to this sore plight, if the district administration had been 
presided, over by a sympathetic officer like Mr. Morison. We have heard 
various rumours in connection with the inquiries made by the Commissioner, 
N. D., and his Personal Assistant Mr. Kadri about the situation in the district, 
We do not know how far there is truth in the report that has reached us, 
but we publish it with a view to prevent any injustice being unwittingly 
done to the rayats, Itis said that Mr. Kadri personally visited Palej and 
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ead. Inhereupon the Vommissione! et What quanity 
* by a bigha « . in prosperous seasons. s motive 
nail wae be nevc oe but athtideetely the rayats did not give’ 
atio the pein out of fear that ‘the survey assessment of: 
fd be enhance they did so, It is just possible that the 
ed on the inaccurate data supplied to them by the cultivators 
ein Broach ‘were not so bad as they were in the Surat and 
We, therefore, take this opportunity to remove this mis- 
of ‘Government. We believe that they were informed by the’ 
aakirsters that the outturn of jowari per bigha of land in favourable 
BARC ns was from 6 te 8 maunds. As a matter rat fact the outturn varies 
- cpl lito 14 kalashi (20 to 24 maunds). Government are mistaken if 
think that the rayats can pay the assessment from the proceeds of the 
sale of Aadab. Fodder has no doubt greatly risen in price, but that will 
not affect the position of the cultivators, as the adab crops reaped by 
m are barely sufficient for feeding their cattle, and there is therefore no 
likelihood of a surplus out of these crops being taken to the markets for sale, 


18. _ The Commissioner of Jabalpur in the Central Provinces was recently 

98 Ue or out for shikar with his brother and came across a party 
= case of collision between © Villagers who were enjoying a caste dinner in an: 
the Oommintoner of Jabal- Opel space. ‘The Commissioner and his brother rode 
pur and some villagers in the through the rows of the diners, and the villagers were 
Central Provinecs. incensed at this because their food was contaminated 
peers no), Diet Jan. by the touch of the Europeans. They got up in 
anger and held the reins of their horses, ‘This also led to a slight scuffle. 
Subsequently these villagers were prosecuted, aud needJess to say the case has 
been decided in accordance with the modern tendency of British justice. Most 


of the accused have been sentenced to two or three months’ rigorous imprison- 


ment, while in the case of a few-the term extends even to one year or eighteen 
months; The Magistrate has also dilated at length in his judgment on 
the humility and meekness with which ordinary vislagers are expected’ 
to behave towards Europeans. Taking into consideration the circume. 
stances of the present time, it is no wonder that Anglo-Indian 
Officers should think it derogatory to the prestige of British rule that 
villagers should recklessly assault a European officer of the position of a 
Commissioner, It is doubtful, however, whether the villagers would have 
acted in the manner they did, had they known what tbe position of the 
saheb was. Taking into account the sanctity in which the dining piace is. 
held among the’ people of India, it is only to be expected that even the peaceful. 
village-folk should be incited to assault a saheb, who contaminates their cooked: 
food. As the Commissioner had offered from the outset to make compen- 
sation for the polluted food, it cannot be doubted who committed the first 
offence, But it is the half starved villagers who are made to suffer the penalty, 
for the thoughtless act of the Commissioner. The justice meted out by the. 
Magistrate may perhaps be in keeping with the spirit of the present times, 
but there can be no doubt whatever that the Magistrate’ s decision is calculated 
to bring a stigma upon British justice, about the impartiality of which Lord 
Curzon boasts so much. 


19, Our readers are already aware of the conviction of two: Barsi 
phe? pleaders by the late District Magistrate of Sholépur, 
The Barsi Pleadérs’ case. Mr. Maconochie, on acharge of abusing and assault. 
| Kesars (123), 31st Jan. ing a policeman and of the sentence of 21 days’ 

simple imprisonment passel upon each, An appli-. 

‘ation for a revision of the. sentences was promptly made to the higher 
20 » and we could not criticise the judgment of the District Magistrate, as 

M a natter was sub-judice. The High Court has recently disposed of the ok 

tion fina a9 ‘and reduced the sautaneul d on Messrs. Tilak and Sulakhe 

pectively. Their Lordships, who disposed: 

) app! Ai icatio , onsidered the sentences passed by the District Magistrate. 

2 by ws 3, but as ay found the accused guilty of a nominal ‘offence 


fp 


NP Fie | 


s, o 


under the Penal Code, they could not: bring themselves. to. .acquit. them: 
altogether. It can be safely said, however, that..by calling the offenee 
nominal one they have practically reversed the judgment of the District 
Magistrate. Mr. Justice Russell has criticised if at some length and has 
come to the conclusion that, considering the trivial nature of the offence, 
it was improper to send the accused to jail. Messrs. Sulakhe and Tilak. 
should really speaking have been acquitted, and considering the state of local 
feeling at Barsi at the time of the Municipal election and the long-standing 
dispute between the rival parties, with one of which Mr. Maconochie had identi- 
fied himself, no one except a mean and vindictive person would have construed a 
trivial violation of ordinary conversational etiquette into a criminal offence. 
If Police officers will not use their common-sense in such cases, there will be @ 
rich harvest of “ criminal offences ’’ at every Municipal election, the trial of which 
might easily extend to the time of the next election. Myr. Maconochie is 
primarily responsibie for the Municipal embroglio at Barsi, and we think the 
highly improper and unjudicial procedure adopted by him in trying the 
case himself did not attract the attention of the High Court as it deserved. 
But, on the whole, their Lordships preserved a fair attitude in disposing of the 
application, People know how to interpret the nominal sentences passed in such 
eases. Kven if they do not bring any credit to the persons sentenced, they 
throw discredit upon the prosecution. Mr. Maconochie has now left Shold- 
pur, but the prosecution of the Barsi pleaders will no doubt serve to perpetuate 
his memory there. : 


20. Mr. Maconochie, the high-handed District Magistrate of Sholapur, had 
a grudge against the people of Barsi for bringing a suit 
Khandesh Vaibhav (125), against the Barsi Municipality, which he satisfied by 
27th Jan.; Kalpataru and sentencing two leading pleaders of that place. In his 
Anand Vritta (120), 29th judgment in the case he has libelled the whole native 
Jan, community by bringing against natives sweeping 
- Charges of dishonesty and a tendency to give false 
evidence to save their friends, It wasexpected that onappeal the High Court 
would acquit the accused, but unfortunately the appeal came on before such 
weak Judges as the Messrs. Russell and Aston. ‘Lhey expressed a strong disap- 
proval of the view taken by the District Magistrate in his judgment about the 
conduct of the accused, but strangely enough upheld the conviction on the 
strength of the evidence of one of the witnesses for the prosecution. Of late the 
popular complaint has been that the decisions of the High Court are not up to 
the mark, ‘The reputation of the High Court will be maintained only if able 
and impartial Judges are appointed, as in former days, to its Bench. | A Barsi 
correspondent of the Kalpataru writes :—The sentences passed on Messrs. 
Sulakhe and Tilak have been reduced by the High Court toa fineof Rs. 5 and 
Re, 1, respectively. ‘The result in this case is calculated to create an impression 
that proper justice cannot be had even in the High Court, so greatly has 
the administration of justice by that tribunal deteriorated of late. ‘The present 
case further proves the truth of the saying “the mistakes of the great entail 
hardship on the weak ’’. Since Lord Reay’s time there has been no Governor 
capable of inspiring awe among the subordinate officers, and hence the tendeacy 
of the latter to bring good men like Mr. Sulakhe into trouble. | 


21. *‘* We all know that Sir Edward Law’s term of office has synchronized 

3 with a period of stability in our national resources, 
on of Sir Edward of prosperous budgets and reduced taxation, of ex- 
(eS (18), 28th Jan. pansion in the principal sources of revenue, and of a 
steady strengthening of our financial resources. ’ 

With these words Lord Curzon regaled his hearers at the farewell enter- 
tainment to Sir Edward Law; but as in many other cases there was a 
death’s head at the feast, which His Lordship found it convenient to 
ignore. He might have added that the glorious financial period that he 
pourtrayed also synchronized with famines of unprecedented extent and 
- geverity........... If India had really passed through a prosperous period we 
would have heard less of famine, and of the destitution of the peagant 
population. The mysterious anomaly has been explained, and the fioaneial 
sleight of hand which have resulted in prosperous budgets and a. perishing 
population has been fully,exposed. -Lord Curzon’s adulation of this system, 
con 1965 —6 
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the series of injustice done to Mr. ©. M, Cursetji: 
the Bombay Government is the refusal of one, 
s extension to him as 3rd Judge of the Court of 
‘Small Causes. The worthy son of a worthy tather, 
Mr, Cursetji has again and again been passed over for 
PA ae promotion, and now, when it would be idle to say 
oe that there is anyone as well qualified to take his 
sae ae , place, he is to retire under the age limit, which the 
Rie Government never have any hesitation in ignoring when it pleases them to do 
: so, Wehave never heard any reason given for the way in which Mr. Cursetji 
has been passed over but an allegation that he is too brusque in manner and 
wanting in tact. On the other hand, we have never heard one word said 
except in praise as regards his uprightness, his painstaking attention to all the 
de ofa case, his unflagging industry, and, above all, his sound legal 
attainments. Now we have known and heard of Judges both in England 
and in India for describing whose manners ‘ brusqueness’ would be too 
mild an expression, yet we cannot call to mind any instance of a Judge 
in either country having been superseded for sucha trivial fault.......... The 
retirement of Mr. Cursetji will be a serious loss to the Small Cause Court 
Bench. He will carry with him into retirement the esteem and the best 
wishes of numberless suitors, of many pleaders who have not mistaken his 
firmness for harshness, and of all who value in a Judge the qualities which best . 

fit him for the efficient discharge of his important duties. If he had added 
to. his great capacity a suave oiliness towards everybody, if he had been all 
things to all men, an official sycophant, a courtier, he would long since have 
een Chief Judge. But out of evil cometh good. Mr. Cursetji retires with his 
| mental and physical powers in unimpaired vigour, and we have no doubt that, 
| free from the burden of office, he will devote his remaining years—may they 
‘be many—to the social and political objects which have always had his sym- 
‘pathy, and we hope in particular to the causé for which his ;illustrious father 

laboured so earnestly—the education and advancement of Indian women.” 
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23. “ We have read with amusement the news which Mr. Sassoon J. 
David has in his infinite goodness given to the public 
"a ogy of the Sheriff of 7 this city. - is that he wired to Lord Curzon, 
(even? - . ike a Joyal and obedient officer of Government 
ox ne ee congratulating him on behalf of the citizens of Bombay 
y on the recovery of his consort, and that he received a 
gracious reply from His Excellency thanking the people through the Sheriff for 
their kind thought! It hardly requires to be stated that the entire population of 
this great city is one with Mr. David and is glad that Lady Curzon is thoroughly 
convalescent and will soon join her distinguished consort in India, But 
there is the constitutional question which puzzles us, and it is this—‘ Whether 
there is any Act or Law authorising the Sheriff to address messages to exalted 
‘personages in the name of the people without the people’s assent.’ We have 
never known of it, It is true that Mr. David’s predecessor indulged in a similar 
a ‘unconstitutional freak, but that can be hardly considered a precedent for 
ae following an irregular practice. Indeed, we are surprised that so level-headed 
a person as Mr, David should have committed this mistake and outraged the 
common-sense of the public. Under the circumstances we are constrained to 
observe that this irresponsible mode of earning kudos by using the public name 
without the authority of the public is highly objectionable, and should be 
prevented in future.”’ oe 


24, The Bombay Temperance Council has submitted to the Bombay Govern- 
bs wi es om the metnoria] went a memorial based on the six resolutions passed — 
<elcalthed to Guvernibens by by the Temperance Conference which was held here in 

5 the Bombay ‘Temperance April last. In view of the large increase in the A’bkéti 
Council. Bi ‘Tevenue of Government and the steady growth of the 
Native of mong — vice of drinking among the people, everyone must 
BN + Daydnedaye (99) admit that the above: memorial deserves favourable 
ee . + - «~~~ -gonsideration atthe hands-of Government. One way 
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of discouraging: drunkenness ‘is. to. grant: licenses: for- liquor-shops. with a very. 
sparing hand. But the Government does not: do. this: nay, it does not even 
eare to inquire whether the people have any objections to the opening of a 
liquor-shop in any- particular locality, The-Secretary of State and the Govern-. 
ment of India have issued express instructions that the drinking habits of the 
people should be discouraged as much as possible, but we are afraid that these: 
instructions are not faithfully carried out. Licenses are granted even to erect 
temporary liquor-booths near play-grounds, &c,asif the people cannot do 
without liquor even for a short time. Thé vice of drinking is now spreading to 
such an extent that even boys 14 years old are found to indulge in it, and this 
same habit is responsible for sending many persons to jail. ‘The worst of it is 
that the fashion of employing bar-maids in liquor-shops is coming into vogue, 
and there is no saying how many additional evils it may bring in its train. 
The calling of bar-maids may be perfectly respectable as Government say, 
but then they ought to consider the probable consequences of employing them 
in liquor-shops. All these points are dealt with in the memorial of the 
Temperance Association, and we trust that Government will fully consider 
the same in the public interest and put sume restraint at least upon the growth 
of drunkenness among the people. [the Dnydnodaya makes similar comments. } 


25. In the course of a contributed article the Satya Shodhak writes :— 
There are about 140 toddy shops in this district, from 
Request to Government to which Government derive a yearly revenue of 
grant special concessious §=Re 23,000. About 10,000 trees are tapped to supply 
to Bhandaris. t 
Satya Shodhak (144), 29th toddy to these shops, and the amount of the tapping |. 
Jan. fee, at the rate of Ks. 8 per tree, amounts each year to— eR 
Rs. 80,000. The sale of the liquor farm of the district ¢. 
further realises Rs. 90,000, and there are 180 shops for the retail sale of liquor, 1 
The Bhandaris do the work of managing all these liquor and toddy shops, and it 
is they who are experts in tapping the trees for toddy. From their labours 
Government annually obtain a revenue of two or three lakhs of rupees. But 
what is the present condition of these Bhandaris ? No one seems to realise how 
wretched and miserable if is. They labour under manifold. grievances 
and in vain cry for redress. The A’bkari Act has deprived them of the 
greater portion of their profits, and they are gradually losing their here- 
ditary aptitude as drawers of toddy. They cannot teach it to their children 
under the hard-and-fast regulations of the A’bkéri law. In Rajapur, Vengurla 1 
and Malvan it has become difficult to find Bhandaris skilled in tapping trees | 
for toddy and Goanese tappers have to be imported in consequence. As the | 
Bhandaris are ouly the class who are skilled in tapping trees for toddy, it . 
behoves Government to grant them special facilities to learn their trade, which Bs, 
they do not enjoy at present. } a 


26. ‘The Government of India does not yet see the necessity of giving 
full publicity to the report of the Police Commission 
Delay in the publication of presided over by Sir Andrew Fraser. The London 
the report of the Police ¢orrespondent of the Times of India assigns a strange p 
Commission, ; 5 ‘ 
Malrgtta (10), 29th Jan, reason for the action of the Indian Government in 
| withholding the report. He says that the report re- . 
commends many drastic reforms, and to carry these out the expenditure on the | { 
Police Department will have to be more than doubled. On the other hand, the 
Government of India is busy in making the North-West Frontier of India in- 
vulnerable and also in extending the spliere of British influence over countries 
which lie bevond the Indian frontiers. So all the surpluses which have for a | 4 
number of years accumulated in the Indian treasury will have asa firgt | 4 
charge on them the increased military expeaditure necessitated by the foreign 1] 
‘policy pursued by the Viceroy. Little money will thus be left to carry out the it 
various reforms suggested by the Fraser Commission. When the Government 
of India, in consultation with Mr. Brodrick, have decided upon the exact nature 
of the improvement to be effected in the Police Department, they will think 
of giving publicity to the report, ‘Till then it is bound to lie concealed in the 
-gecret archives of Government. We are indeed sorry that urgent and vitally 
important Police reforms should be deferred owing to the ambitious designs of 
the Military authorities,” : wi SO se 
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7 wey wag nHiCcved © ron tinte totime in law Courts upom 
>. Kabuli dacoits in the past have not evidently had any 
and the “Weterrent effect upon men of their ilk, who have conti» 

Mot. ° ued their dangerous and nefarious practices as before. 
fie latest case Of ‘a daring dacoity accompanied by 
murder hails from small village in the Pdélampur 
ra Valley District......... We have no desire to pass any com- 
pon the case. But the fact that the whole village, which 
was ‘the dacoity took place, was powerless to capture the 
oe “brig: ring about eighty-five can only be accounted for by the 
a : Hag rs bei unarmed in consequence of the stringent operation of the 
mre Arms Act. While the Act has been effective in disarming the peaceful and 
law-abiding villagers, who are consequently unable to protect themselves from 
the depredations of wild beasts and ejually wild ruffians from the mountain fast- 
nesses of Kabul and Kandahar, it has been practically valueless so far as these 
a semi-barbarian vagrants from beyond the frontiers of India are concerned. 
Times out of number have we in common with several of our contemporaries 
a urged upon the Government the necessity of taking measures to stop this Kabuli 
nuisance in a satisfactory manrer, but our cry has till now gone un- 


- heeded.” 
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28. <A correspondent writes to the Gujardti:—Passengers alighting at 
aac’ _ Surat station at night time are wantonly subjected to 
ea Ul thd: Welles: towards hardship by the Police officials, As soon as the pase 
passengers getting down at senger Jeaves the station for the town, he is accosted 
one paset Railway Station by a policeman, who inquires his whereabouts and 
BF pa compels him to lodge for the night at the neighbouring 
| ere Cee noe 7am boarding-house, even though he might wish to put up 
with an acquaintance in the town. If the Police had treated only suspicious 
| eharacters in this manner, nothing could have been said against their conduct, 
but itis notorious that even respectable persons are dealt with in the same 
eavalier fashion. On the Sth instant 1 was an eye-witness to the high-handed 
behaviour of the Police towards two Brahmin passengers from Sidhpur, who 
were compelled to spend a whole night at the boarding-bouse, although they 
gave the Police a reference to some city people. If the rolice entertained any 
suspicion about these men, why were they not taker. to the Police chowki? 
The other day I had put up at the boarding-house with some friends, when 
@ policeman behaved insolently towards us. He came there and, having struck 
some of us with a stick, peremptorily asked us to leave the place. We - 
remonstrated and asked him to give us his number, whereupon he cooled 
down and quietly walked away. I, however, got particulars about him from 
the keeper of the boarding-house and wrote to Mr. Brewin on the subject with 
a view to relieve the travelling public from this sort of harassment. I hope 
Mr, Brewin has not failed to do the needful, but meanwhile I cannot help 
saying that it is nothing short of zoolum that people should be forcibly 
lodged in a boarding-house by one policeman and driven out therefrom 
by another, 


29. The Sessions Judge of Satara has disposed of the Vdékeshvar murder 
case and passed sentences on the several accused. 
ee The inguiry inte this murder was started four months 
Sétira after its actual commission in consequence of an anony- 

Shri Shéhu (149), 1st mous petition received by the Collector. Though 
Web, | the death of Hari Shinde, which occurred at Satara 
| in July last, was believed to have taken place 
‘ander suspicious circumstances by the public, and though the First Class. 
“Magistrate who inguired into it was also of the same opinion, the affair has 
“been totally Tost’sizht’of. Is it not strange that while such offences as the 
vaca Vikest ir are inquired into in consequence of an anonymous petition 

a as ght before the Court, the person responsible for Hari Shinde’s death 
ain undetected, though it is believed to have occurred under sus- 
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~ 80. ‘4° Mr. CR. %. Gibson’ is Assistant Collector of Rohri.“” We havé™ 
Se eer eee “had numerous complaints about ‘his tendencies, but? 
aiieh BY prem fo. vsrectt be con that is beside. the question. .Lately we have learnt 
tor of Rohri (Sind) towards from a very reliable source that several Tapedars were 
his subordinates. subjected to corporal punishment, accompanied by a 
Sindhi (52), 21st Jan., yolley of foul language by Mr. Gibson, We would 
ee re so the Commissioner to enquire into the truth - 
or otherwise of this report. Government service at the cost of personal safety - 
is.a very hazardous and undesirable occupation. Zamindars and Kotars— 
accompany the Assistant Collector; and if the respect entertained by them 
for the Tapedar, however negligible a quantity it may appear to a high official, 
isso easily destroyed, then apart from the personal grievance, there would 
be difficulty in the working of the administration and the Tapedar s duties would 
be inevitably, obstructed. We learn that this is not the first time that a 
Tapedar has met with similar punishment at Mr. Gibson’s hands...... .... When 
corporal punishment is becoming a thing of the past even in schools, it is 
regaining its place inthe Revenue “Department. We know that the appearance 
of this paragraph in our columns will increase Mr. Gibson’s antipathy to the 
Tapedars in general, but our sense of duty compeis us to bring the matter to i 
the notice of the authorities.”’ 


31: “ What has become of the detailed scheme, which was submitted so 
far back as 1903, regarding the raising of salaries of 
PP tag vey Pegg Beg. ge: subordinates in the Revenue Department? ‘The 
scheme for @ revision of Bombay Government itself offered to provide a goodly 
salaries of subordinates in sum of money for improving the pay of the Revenue 
the eS ak Department subordinates. Shaikh Sadik Ali was deputed to make 
arrving im Sint enquiries at different places and submit a_ report, 
seeyaeraed eT This he did, and in due course the Commissioner in 
Sind sent up proposals based on this report. The 
proposals were not all that could be desired, but they were calculated to bring 
some relief tothe hard-worked subordinates of the Revenue Department. 
We even understood that the Bombay Government bad sanctioned the scheme 
and that the proposed increase in the salaries of the poor employés would 
take place retrospectively. And yet many months have. passed without our | 
hopes being realised. What could be the cause of this unconscionable delay > 
Perhaps the scheme. is undergoing revision. Perhaps the money is :being | 
devoted to some othér purpose. May we hope that the Commissioner in Sind | 
will move in the matter and secure a speedy and favourable decision. It | 
would be but an act of bare justice to. give better pay to the. Revenue 
subordinates and to increase the numerical strength of the Service. Besides, 
the proposals, if carried out, may have a healthy effect ou the corr upt practices 
now prevailing in the Department. With the present miserable salaries 
allowed to Munshis, the temptation to take bribes is very strong indeed,” 


32. A correspondent writes to the Pralhat :—* All the complaints in 
the public press notwithstanding, the parties and 
Alleged a inconvenience Witnesses having to attend criminal Courts are as much 
experienced by parties and . ah : 
witnesses in criminal cases JMconvenienced as ever. Magistrates, when on tour, | 
tried before touring Magise mention no places in the summonses, and those called 
trates in Sind, . upon to put in an appearance before them do not, there- 
r mA ye (91), 21st “an, fore, know where to go. Educated people, of course, do 
de not experience much difficulty ‘in finding out the { 
Magistrates. But the ignorant suffer no end of trouble and hardship i in the y 
search. They have to make enquiries from place to place, and if, in spite of all 
they can do to trace the Magistrates, they fail to attend Court on the day 
specified, woe be to them! Must not something be e done to remedy this state 
of things P” } | 


33. ‘* We publish a long letter from Tando Alahyar in our Sindhi columns 
bitterly complaining against the frequency of thefts 
ja Alleged frequency *'(Sind) there and the inability “of the local Police either to 
and the prevalence of panic , prevent or trace crime, The letter is signed by a 
among the inhabitants of number of men, and if one thing is more clear from 
the town. _ it than another, it is that,there;is;a great panic at pre- 
mA recrree (91), ate Jany sent among the inhabitants. of the town. The signar 
sit tories assert that many are thinking of leaving the 
con 1965—7 
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, 4 Correspondent write to the Al-Hag :—“I should like to bring to’ 
eee “sour notice the follo facts with a request that 
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jomplaint agains Bogsod in the he interests th e public you. will be pleased 

7 eon Se to publish them in your esteemed paper. On. the 

Po acre. 3 al (50), 21st Jan, 6th January 1905, at about 5 p.m, my wife was 
: ; A . ee “ - >} cP pts r kB. : 


Eng. cols. | suffering acutely from the throes of child-birth. I 
oa eee i went personally to the lady doctor of the Dufferin. 
_  Fospital of Hyderabad to request her to accompany me to my place and attend 
_—-——Ss my wife, who was sorely in need of medical help. I was received so coldly 
by the lady that I could hardly expect such treatment from one following 
jhe medical profession, It was after some difficulty that my message 
reached her. Then she sent her ayah to ask my name, which I men- 
tioned. Then the aych came out again and asked to what nationality I belonged, 
perhaps to find out whether I was rich enough to cali a lady doctor. I 
gavea reply, but she came out again with another question whether I did 
not live far away in the Sadar Bazar... I replied to this too. Then came the 
fourth query as to what was the condition of the patient. I replied that the 
case was serious and that further delay would make it worse. Full fifteen 
minutes after, the lady doctor came out and began to settle with me her 
fee. E said: ‘ Madam, for God’s sake, make haste. I shall pay you your fees,’ 
Even then she took so long to prepare and start that it was too late, and when 
she reached my place the child, which had died by then in the womb, was: 
being taken out by the midwife. Seeing that, the lady went away without 
doing anything for the poor patient—my wife, who was at the time so badly in 
need of medical aid. The result was that she also died soon after the lady left. 
The following day the laay sent. me a bill for Rs. 10. These are the facts. 
Now I leave you to judge whether the lady’s conduct was at all in accordance 


‘with professional etiquette. Will not the authorities teach the lady to be more 
considerate in such cases in future ? ”’ | 


s Legislation. 


85. “A Bill was introduced on Friday last‘iu the Supreme Legislative 
Council to ‘ validate’ the action taken by the Chan- 
Comments on the action of geliors of the Bombay, Caicutta and Punjéb Univer- 
the Supreme Governmentin ... : ; 
introducing legislation for ities. ‘This action on the part of Lord Curzon’s Gov- 
validating the action of ernment concedes, in our opinion, the validity of the 
University Chancellors. objection first raised in this Presidency and sorght to 
Gujardts (20), Oth Feb, be tested in a court of law. If the ob jection was 
Eng. cols.; Sdnj Vartamdn , . 
(88), 3d Feb. valid, we fail to see why the provisions of law were 
: not allowed to prevail and new Syndicates constituted 
in conformity with those provisions. We fail to understand why the machinery 
of the Supreme Legislative Council should have been set in motion for validat- 
ing what is now admitted to be an illegal arrangement. The provisions of the 
Indian Universities Act were exhaustively discussed in and out of the Council, 
and the Act was the final embodiment of the educational, political and legisla- 
tive wisdom of Lord Curzon’s Government, It is, therefore, certainly an extra- 
ordinary procedure to once more set the legislative machinery in motion, because 
it is so very easily accessible, to amend its provisions instead of loyally abiding 
by them. But the step is quite consistent with what preceded it. The protest 
forwarded to the Chancellor of the Bombay University was treated with scant 
consideration, and all objections were summarily overruled. The motion 
brought by Sir Guru Dass Banerji before the Senate of the Calcutta University 
met with a more or less similar fate. At Lahore an ingenious attempt was made 
‘to get over the difficulty by adopting a circuitous procedure. The authorities 
have at last discovered, somewhat late in the day, that the usual summar 
methods of the executive might become powerless before the irresistible opera- 
tion of law, But that meant a compulsory retracing of steps. Even Lord 
Curzon would have been constrained to revise the Notification issued under the 
authority of the Chancellor of the Caleutta University. ‘That would have been 
want, andeven humiliating. What was, then, to be done? Autocrats 
i it difficult to give effect to their wishes by resorting to swift and 
astic methods of extricating themselves from inconvenient situations, 
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We know Lord Curzon. is not an autocrat, though, the Russian Tsar nth fe 
entertain the highest admiration forhim, But resort to legislation in the. 


present instance looks very much. like autocraey. How the legislative 
machinery of even the Supreme Council can be very easily manipulated, 
for carrying out the foregone conclusions of the executive is once. more 
illustrated in a striking manner by the action of Lord Curzon’s Government.’” 
The Sdn) Vartamdn writes :—The action of Government in introducing the Bill 
is due to sheer perversity in adhering to an illegal procedure. We do not see 


what harm would have resulted to the Universities, if Government had waited 


until the Bombay High Court gave its decision in the suit pending before it. 


It is deplorable that Government should have been obliged to tinker the 
Universities Act almost as soon as it was brought into operation. We are afraid 
we cannot congratulate the authorities on the indecent haste with which this 
Bill has been introduced. ] 


36. “The high and the mighty have been alarmed and taken a fright lest, 
the academic Frankenstein raised by the sturdy 
spirits of the Bombay University should spread all 
over India. Indeed it bas already spread like wild- 
fire and made it painfully plain to the impartial world at large as to the truth 
of the State-managed character of our ‘purged and reformed Universities,’ 
So the authorities have again moved the mighty machinery of the Imperial 
Legislature to make the illegality. legal. In doing so they have not only 
corroborated the illegality contended against, but committed another wrong, 
wese.e-ee What was wanted was an order to recall the illegal Notifications 
which had been issued and to hold the elections over again in a legal fashion. 
The law is all right, but those who were entrusted with the duty of administer- 
ing the law have misinterpreted it and acted illegally. To amend the law itself 
was rightly characterised by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale as ‘ reaping the fruit 


9 99 


of the illegal action on the part of the bunglers ’, 


Katser-t-Hind (25), Sth 
Feb., Eng. cols. 


Education. 


37. ‘* Among the rules for the current year’s School Final Examination is 
ae big the following :—For the examination in 1905 candi- 
we lates who have regularly attended a duly recognised 
: th “ie 4 7 y = OlS 
— ff cgi “Vinal school from January 1905 up to the date of the 


Examination of 2905. examination will be admitted to the examination, 
Sind Gazette (16), 27th The High Schools generally re-opened, after the winter 
Jan. vacation, about the middle of January. Hence 


some boys, probably many, are waiting for the lst of February to join the 
School Final Classes—not being aware, presumably, of the promulgation of 
the above rule. They should know, however, that they will not be allowed to 
appear for the examination unles: they produce certificates of having attended a 
recognised school from the current month. ‘The rule is not a reasonable one, of 
course, under the circumstances, but there it is and has to be obeyed. Accorde 
ing to the wording of the clause and the construction put upon it by many compe- 
tent persons, even those who went up for the examination last December must 
attend school the whole of this year if they are not to be rejected for the 1905 
examination. ‘This is indeed very hard, but till a representation is made to 
the Educational authorities and the matter cleared up,, the best course for all 
candidates for the examination is to join some school before the expiry of the 


current month.” 


38. It is very gratifying to note that the changes in Marathi 
orthography proposed by the Vernacular ‘l'ext 
Books Committee have at last been abandoned 
through the efforts of Sir Bhalchandra and Dr, 


Satisfaction expressed at 
the decision of Government 


re the proposed changes in 


Marathi orthography. Mackichan, who approached Government in the matter, 
Dnydn Prakdsh (36), 3lst Jt is certainly very creditable to Mr. Covernton and 
Jan. the Honourable Mr. Giles that they should have at 


last come round to the view held by the majority of Marathi scholars on 
the subject of the proposed. changes. It would have been better if they had 
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me ‘view from the outset instead of ‘attaching undue importance 
lons of a few of their . snbordinatés. ‘But all’s well that ends well. 
re we to infer-from the wording of the Government Resolution that 
anges ‘willbe adopted at the ‘timé of the second edition of the 
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voice forth rueful tales of oppression and high-hand- 
edness, and however determined he may be to 
_ preserve his equanimity of temper and express him- 
. self with studied moderation, there are times when 
he cannot help being deeply moved to indignation 

and when he feels that it would be treason to the 

public interest to mince matters or to indulge in a 
milk-and-water criticism, Such is unhappily our feeliny as we hearken to the 
wails that reach our.ears from the Agricultural School at Hyderabad where 

oung men. are being trained for Tapedars’ duties. The present Head 
Master of that school has proved himself utterly unworthy of the position into 
which he has been pitch-forked. He is rabidly anti-Hindu, a fanatic of the 
first order, is savage and unreasonable in punishing Hindu boys, delights to use 
towards them the language of the slums and gutters, and in various other ways 
has made himself an intolerable nuisance. He is introducing in an educational 
Institution the evils of rasaé against which, as it prevails in the mofussil in the 
touring season, the whole Press and the highest representatives of the Govern- 
ment have been inveighing with. righteous indignation. He even goes so far 
as to shoe-beat his pupils. And we haveit on reliable authority that he 
initerferes with the religious exercises of Hindu students, All this and more 
can be easily ascertained by anyone who takes the necessary trouble to enquire 
from the proper sources, ‘We shall mention a few specific instances illustrating 
the serious charges we have uttered against Mr. Alibux :—(1) Shortly before 
the last annual examination he called upon all the boys—Hindus and Muham- 
madans—to contribute Re. 1 towards the expenses of entertaining the 
examiners. About Rs.100 were collected in this way, but when the examination 
was over he asked them to: give another rupee each. ‘The Hindus excused them- 
selves; but the Muhammadans complied withthe demand. It is stated that prac- 
tically only two of the examiners dined at the school, and that two or three days 
only. Moreover, the food came from the students’ mess, and unless the examiners 
were treated to copious draughts of champagne by day and by night, it is in- 
conceivable that such a large sum should have been spent on the entertainment 
of two or three men for such ashort time. The question of expenses is, however,, 
immaterial. . What -is objectionable in the highest degree is that the system of 
rasat with its demoralising tendencies should be introduced in a school...... ... 
(2) Thero are two kinds of drawing boxes in the school, one which is new being 
used by the lst class students and the other which is old being used by the 
2nd class. The instruments in each are not all the same. After the last 
annual examination some of the newly promoted students (1st class), both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, went to the Head Master with a view to exchange 
their old boxesfornewones. ‘They were peremptorily sent away, but afterwards 
& Muhammadan student was sent to call them all back. When they returned 
the Head Master told them that they had been guilty of committing a riot, 
and taking them inside one by one beat every one ot the Hindus only and then 
dismissed them with a threat of fining them. (38) Special facilities are provided 
for Muhammadan students to attend namaz and preaching, and on Fridays 
the 1 o’clock bell is rung at 2 to the same end. But several instances 
have occurred of late -in which Hindu boys who were doing their puja or 
reciting their prayers in private were severely snubbed by the Head Master, 
were told that they had not come to'a temple, and were actually threatened 
with punishment. We only wonder how Mr.*Alibux with his spirit of fana- 
ticism permits the boys to Prepare their kanah parsad and to offer hima 
portion of it. In view of this fact we are disposed to take a charitable view of 
his apparent interference with the private -prayers of Hindu students and to 


dit as a mere thoughtless-and light-headed insult offered to their religion. 


On the other hand, he has several times been: known to make depreciatory remarks 
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regarding the religion of the Hindus and thereby: to wound. the’ feelings of-- 
his hapless and helpless pupils. Surely astop must at once be put to this- 
exhibition of intolerence at a public institution. (4) The other day some 
Bat one complained that the rice for the Hindu boys had not been properly 
at cooked. The Head Master did not take the cook to task, but immediate. _ 

ly sent for the monitor of the lst class who~has to look after this work - 
| in ageneral way, and without waiting for an explanation began thrashing 
him right and left, freely using his fists and the ruler and leaving more than- 
one mark on his face. But this was notall. The savage thrashing was interlard-- 
ed with frequent and copious showers of vile and filthy abuse directed against: 
the poor victim’s mother and sister. This scene which lasted seven or eight 
minutes took place in the presence, among others, of Mr. Assudamal Bagumal, 
Veterinary Surgeon, who gives instruction in the school in Veterinary Science. : 
This incident alone would serve to show that Mian Alibux is the last person to 
be put in charge of an educational institution. (5) A Ist class student by> 
name Kewalram repaired to the room of a fellow-villager who had just 
joined the school with the view to assist him in procuring books and 
otherwise give him necessary guidance. ‘The Head Master seeing him 
in another’s room instantly and without a word assaulted him with 
shce in hand and rather severely hurt him on the face, causing one eye to swell, : 
The new-comer, frightened at what he saw, tendered his resignation the next 
day, but the Head Master induced him to remain, and to console him gave him 
in charge of the same Kewalram, his fellow-villager. (6) We think we need say 
no more. We are withholding part of the indictment, but the facts we have 
given above speak for themselves, and we would respectfully ask Mr. Wright to | 
hold a proper enquiry in person and decide for himself what should be done. 
On a former occasion—it is only eight months since Mian Alibux came to the 
school—when complaints were made in writing to the Educational Inspector by 
Hindu and Muhammadan students together, the enquiry proved abortive for 
reasons we will not enter upon here. Since then the Muhammadans have been 
won over, and the screw is tightened with extra pressure on the Hindus, for 
whom the Head Master freely expresses his hatred. So thoroughly sick are the 
latter of the schcol that they would willingly forego their one year’s labour 
and go back home, were it not for the penalty which attaches to resignation. 
Surely such a state of things calls for a speedy remedy.’ [The Prabhdt and the 
Sindhi write in the same strain. | 


40. “In our last Saturday’s issue we printed with some comment a long 
atsiiitideime letter in defence of Mr. Alibux, written by a Mu- 
ate ahh: ’ hammadan subordinate of his, in which the writer 
attributes our exposure to racial prejudice, and merely 

gives the,lie to the statements we published. Our general reply to the letter ] 
is as follows :—‘ We made the most thorough inquiry that was possible for us 
before taking up the matter. The complaints have been coming to our ears 
for some three months past. The students in their helplessness have even gone 
to some influential men in the town beseeching them to interest the Press in their 
behalf or otherwise secure a remedy. At last when they came to us in 
numbers and gave a written statement over their signatures, at the same time 
answering our questions satisfactorily, we could no longer maintain silence.’...... 
The substance of the correspondent’s statements and arguments is this— 
(1) How could the Head Master have collected money for rasai ata time 
when he knew the boys were incensed against him on account of their 
former complaints having resulted in their own punishment? [Against this 
‘how could’ we have the positive and precise statement of some 20 boys.— 
Ed., H. J.] (2) The things given to the students in the beginning remain 
with them al! the time and are taken back after the final examination and 
then given to the new students. [The compass-boxes change hands every year, 
But the real question is, why beat the Hindus only? ] (8) Why should the 
Head Master interfere with the namaz, &c., of Muhammadan students out 
of school hours? [Who said he should? But he must not at the same time 
discourage the devotions of the Hindu boys.] There is no restraint placed upon 
those Hindus who do pwja...... Where are the puja-performing Hindus, esper 
cially among students? [We know better; we have evidence for what we have 
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do not think it proper to enter into the facts here, (Silence: 
ndeed,'eould be weaker and more futile than what 


has been led to offer.|’” [Elsewhere the paper 


ducatioral Inspector, 


ot ‘Doys, A the latter were two, who had at the Head Master’s bidding 
_  &@igned the statement. exculpating him, Asudamal, the clerk, and Chimandas. 
. We wish Mr. Wright had examined a few more of the scholars who had suffered 
at the Head Master’s hands and who refused, in spite of his threats, to sign a 
statement exonerating him.’”) | 


_ 41. A correspondent writes to the Kardchi Chronicle :—‘ Anent the 
letter appearing in the issue of the Hyderabad Journal. 
‘Present condition of the dated the 18tb instant regarding the present condition 
ake Oconiede (8), Of the Hyderabad High School and the editorial on 
98th Jan. ’ the same subject in the columns of that paper, 
: allow me to make a few observations. The statement 
of the correspondent of the Journal to the effect that there are only two boys 
in both the Matric and the School Final Classes is false, and speaking with some 
knowledge of facts and figures, I hasten to correct the impression that must have: 
been created by the publication thereof. The High School opened on the 18th 
instant with 20 boysin the Matric and the School Final Classes. That number 
has been steadily increasing, having reached the figure 24 up to the 25th instant, 
Be - on which date lam writing to you....... It is expected that this number will soon 
= | increase. ‘he idea of having large numbers to teach is, I believe, chiefly 
3 entertained in the private institutions here from the commercial standpoint, but 
Government do not look at their own institutions through commercial spectacles, 
their sole object in maintaining High Schools where private schools exist 
being to make them serve as model schools. I am glad to be able to say that 
the Educational Inspector in his report of last year remarks that the High. 
School at Hyderabad continues to serve as a model school. The Inspector’s 
remarks speak much in favour of the Head Master, an unworthy attempt to 
belittle whose work is being made by those who appear to be connected with 
hee educational enterprise at. Hyderabad. To prove the non-utility of the 
Ligh School merely from the: result of the Matriculation Examination of last 
year is absurd, Year before the last the High School had 66 per cant. of the 
passes with the same teaching staff, as against 40 per cent. of the Academy in 
the same year. What conelusion will the correspondent of the Journal draw from 
this? A word with regard to the recruitment system of the High School and 
I have finished. The present number of studentsin the High School is, I 
os” grant, a little short of the maximum allowed by Government........... But the 
ge reason of this will be patent to those who understand what tactics are 
> usually employed by managers of private institutions to secure boys.,”’ 


~ 42, “The Improvement Trust authorities owe an explanation to the public 
a i. for their refusal to permit the resident students of 
_ Aeverse COM oe es 6. BL phinstone College to use the maiuan opposite the 
, Seeerernent ov College building for pitching tents. The permanent. 
the temporary use of students quarters of the students have been temporarily rendered 


in _ Elphinstone College ynfit for habitation on account of dead rats. Why 


the Board should have deemed it necessary to refuse 
Page aig eay 24), 4th the use of the site, we fail to understand. For tenting 


purposes it has been allowed to be used more than 

once. Even for auctioneers’ tents the land has been allowed to be utilized, 
‘We are aware that the buildings skirting the maidan on one side are occupied 
ae yy Europeans either as offices or as residential quarters. But what danger is 
Bootie OU. 2). Ua as A mie sod eee en ae of ee. in’ ‘ 
-- Shereortne: students carrying: plague germs across the road? Do not these 
__. same buildings abut on stables and servants’ quarters in the rear?......... Will 
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students -adzift in: the town 
om:--the direct. eontrol of the 


it}.not. be indiscreet,, if not eruel, to let, the. yo 
—let ‘alone the. danger of their being removed 
Principal of their College ? ” 


. M: unicipalitties, 


43. ‘The Corporation has at present a cash balance of twenty lakhs 
of rupees, which is several times the statutory 
amount prescribed. It was proposed in this year’s 
Budget to remit a portion of the accumulated sur- 
| pluses in the shape of a reduction of taxes. The 
proposal was opposed by Mr. Dinshaw Wacha and supported by the Honourable 
Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoolla and the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, ‘and 
was carried........... We think, however, that Mr. Wacha’s position was 
sound and that, in sanctioning the reduction, the Corporation has selfishly 
preferred present popularity to the performance of a plainduty. The right 
principle is, of course, as Mr. Wacha put it, that the year’s revenue should 
cover the year’s expenditure.......... Mr. [brahim Rahimtoolla’s argument was 
that the surpluses were needlessly taken out of the pockets of the rate-payers and 
should be restored to them. The doctrine that every surplus isa fiscal sin to be 
‘instantly expiated by a remission of taxation has been popularised. by the 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale in recent years. We shall show, with reference to 
the remission sanctioned by the Corporation, that this doctrine applied without 
qualification ends in serious financial injustice. We have not the Budgets of 
the Bombay Corporation for the past ten years before us, and cannot say when 
the surpluses accrued, which are represented by the large cash balance. It is, 
however, safe to assume that the larger portion thereof was obtained 
prior to the outbreak of plague, that is, before 1896, ‘The life-time of a 
‘generation in Europe is taken to be thirty years. In Bombay City, with 
the prevalence of plague, the average duration of life is perhaps 24 or 25 years. 
The idea of expiating the sin of robbing the Peters of eight years ago, 
one-third of whom have gone to where there is neither earning nor spending, 
by paying a bonus to the Pauls of to-day cannot be justitied on any ground 
of principle. The result is that the present-day Paul, under cover of a popular 
maxim, gets far more than he pays for. When the cash balance is gone, 
as it must go in a few years, the taxation will have to be raised to its 
original level, and the odium of raising it, always great, will be made doubly 
80.” 


Bombay Municipal Budget, 
Indian Social Reformer 
€5), 29th Jan. 


44, ‘Sorry as we are for the increased virulence of the smail-pox epidemic, 

we confess we are still more sorry for the extremely 
ks ie eee rigorous measures which the Municipal authorities are 
authorities. for combat. adopting to combat it.......... We understand that 
ing the small-pox epi- the Health Otficer has found fault with the 
demic in Bombay. _, laxity shown- by the Divisional Health Officers, 
om ae ‘af oe attributed the growth in the virulence of 
; the epidemic to their mildness. Stringent orders 
have, therefore, been issued to put the law sternly in force, and employ 
to the utmost all the powers of compulsory isolation and segregation which 
the law gives to the Municipal executive.......... Cases of small-pox are 
now compulsorily removed to the Arthur Road Hospital, and if any 
exception is made, it is in regard to cases occurring in separate houses 
occupied by a single family. ........ The result is that a scare has already 
spread among the people, which might increase and cause great discontent 
if the epidemic does not soon abate. The situation is not without its 
humorous side, Is it not queer that whilst plague patients are allowed to 
remain in their houses under certain precautions, small-pox is treated with 
the same stringency with which plague was treated when it first broke out? 
There can be ho question that small-pox is less fatal, less virulent and less 
infectious than plague. If after mature experience compulsory isolation has 
been abandoned by Government in regard to plague, how ludicrous is it 
that it should be resorted to in regard to such a familiar visitation as 
small-pox P.-....... Weappeal to the humanity and practical good sense of 
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n of the Poona Municipality is due to take 

.in March next, but that body desires its 
ement till August. It is to be seen whether 

) ent will’ comply with this request. Our 
contemporary, the Mahrdtta, suggests that the old 


roportion mbers, which at one time placed the Poona Munici- 
palit; ‘ina position of advantage in comparison with other Municipalities, but 
Which was subsequently reduced, should once more be restored to that body. 
- ‘We would have been very glad to support hoth these proposals, which are, no 
doubt, excellent in themselves, but the manner in which the Municipality has 
been discharging its duties deters us from doing so, The Municipality has not 
properly realised its responsibility and has failed to do itsduiy. It cannot, 
therefore, rightly claim an increased measure of local self-government: nay, 
had it not been for a few conscientious and influential members, it would have 
long ago forfeited its existing privileges and blocked the prospects of other 
Municipalities. The sooner such a Municipal Board is dissolved, the better. 
it is not our intention to criticise the failings of the Board on the present occa- 
sion, but: we may observe that the loss of thousands of articles from the Reay 
Museum and the prevalence of like confusion in the Municipal Stores are enough 
to condemn it. We hear that some Municipal clerks have been sent by the Board 
to purchase articles from the Bombay Industrial Exhibition, and that it is 
contemplated to revive, with the aid of these new purchases, the moribund Reay 
Museum. The object is no doubt laudable, but we doubt whether the clerks sent 
to Bombay are the proper judges of what articles should be purchased for the 
Museum and what prices should be paid for them. SBesides, where is the 
guarantee that the new articles will not go the way of their predecessors? 
In the absence of a proper provision for the future upkeep of the Museum, the 
money spent on the purchase of new exhibits is a mere waste of funds, Let us 
hope that the electors will take warning from past experience and elect a better 
class of representatives onthe new Municipal Board. 


Railways. 


46. ‘*The Railway already connects Kardchi with Bombay in a fashion, 
but the roundabout route, the break of gauge, and 
Proposed direct railway the leisurely pace of the trains, to say nothing of other 
orgs gage betweenBom- ircumstances, in a great measure nullifies the advan- 
y and Sind and the ; 
obstructive attitide of the tages of the connection, and we still feel isolated from 
Rao of Cutch towards the the Presidency by land. The through broad gauge 
project connection vid Cutch is thus imperatively demanded 
Fhands (13), 26th Jan. in the public interests, All concerned are anxious 
| rset that the line should be started without delay.......... 
But there is one solitary obstacle in the way. ‘The Rao of Cutch personally 
does not want the line to pass through his dominions. However important the 
Riao’s reasons may be in adopting this obstructive attitude, they must 
pre way to the force of circumstances. Enlightened as he is said to be, the 
ao must recognise that he holds duminion over Cutch, not for the purpose of 
personal aggrandisement, but for that of promoting the welfare of his 
subjects........... The proposed conference. between Lord Curzon and the Rao 
of Cutch will, we hope, convince the latter of the necessity of withdrawing from 
his untenable position. We can fully sympathise with the Rao of Cutch, 
not only for endeavouring to protect his personal interests, but also for consider- 
ing—if he does so consider—that railways are not an unmixed blessing.......... 
We wish to say nothing about this contention on this occasion, beyond observing 
that if such a belief is honestly held by the Kao it would justify his opposition 
to the line. But whether that contention is valid or not, we are of opinion that 
in the face of the universal demand for. the line, it savours of obstinacy 
for a single individual toset his face against it; and that being so, the earlier 
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/ a7. “We would draw the attention of the District Mapistrate,. who:is-alsa,. 

Alleged deinteiale of boas believe, an Inspector under: the Tndian. Fa otories: : 
camplayte ta the wortsliege Act, ‘to. the: fact: that: the’ employés: of the: railway: 
on tho North-Western Rail- workshops here have been working overtime for about: 
way. .& year, with an occasional cessation from work on 

Sind Gazette (15), 3lst holidays.. "he men, we learn, are made to work 10 
an to 11 hours a day, and have also to forego the usual 
half-day on Saturdays,.and even on Sundays the workshops are kept going from 
7 to3 p.m. Are the local Factory inspectors aware of this? And may we ask 
who is responsible for permitting such an infringement of the Act, which lays 
down that after six working days of eight hours, work must either be stopped 
on the seventh day or the men allowed one day’s rest, If this is permitted to 
go on uninterruptedly in a Government workshop, it is hard tosay what may 
be happening in private concerns which come within the purview of the Act. 
Beyond a visit once a year in March, such factories, we believe, are seldom, 
if ever, visited by the Factory Inspectors. Is it not astonishing then that a 
good deal of discontent and dissatisfaction should prevail among therailway 
employés, the moreso when they are treated with undue harshness and receive 
scant sympathy at the hands of their immediate superiors? We would invite 
the attention of the head of the line to this matter, The reputation of 
Karachi as a great and growing port is closely bound up with the efficient and 
proper management of the railway, and it is therefore very desirable that 
among so large a body of workmen a spirit of contentment and confidence in 
their employers:should prevail.”’ 


48. Railway authorities grant licenses to fruit-sellers and native con- 
fectioners to keep stalis at railway stations on pay-. 
Grievances of Railway ment of a certainsum of money. Naturally, they 
eae have a pecuniary object in granting such licenses 
ee (127), and < ty them to the highest bidder. One effect 
of their selfish policy is tbat the passengers have 
to buy articles at abnormally high rates, The object of opening stalls 
for refreshments on railway stations is evidently tv subserve the conve- 
nience of passengers and not to enrich the Kailway Companies. As the 
latter, however, disregard the interests of passengers, it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to intervene and prevent inconvenience to the passenger public. Other 
grievances of railway passengers, such as overcrowding in trains, want of 
latrines in third class compartments, &c., are also due to the lax supervision 
exercised by Government over tha management of Railway Companies. It 
is for Government to see whether the present state of things is creditable to 
them or otherwise. 


Native States. : . 


49, Commenting upon a case in which one Pandhre, a First Class Sardar of 
Comments on the attitude he Baroda State, was convicted of stealing a bag con- 
of the Gaekwar ina criminal taining Rs. 1,000 from a banker and sentenced to six 
case against the premier months’ rigorous imprisonment with a fine of Rs. 500, 
eg = ee oe sox, the Friend of India remarks :—We for one are of 
pens io opizion that the Gaekwar himself is indirectly res. 
| ponsible for Pandhre’s misdemeanour. His Highness’ 
policy towards the Sardars has reduced them to such utter destitution that they 
are unable to live in a style befitting their rank by honest means. The state- 
ment made by Pandhre in Court confirms our view. It appears that Sir 
Sayajirao has ordered the Sardars of the State to wear dress suitable to their 
rank at tbe Darbar, and as Pandhre had not the means to comply with this 
order, he deliberately committed theft, not out of any dishonest motive, but 
with a view to place the grievances of his class in an effective manner before 
His Highness. The Gaekwar’s action in getting him severely punished 
by the Court is by no means due to his high sense of justice, as an 
unsuspecting outsider may hastily imagine. If the Gaekwar was really 
imbued with a sense of justice, he would have inflicted severe chastisement 
upon Ukajirao and Fulajirao, who were charged with more serious crimes, 
but both of them were let off without punishment because they happened 
to be related to His Highness. The motives which must have led the 
Gaekwar to harass Pandhre are not. far to seek. Pandhre holds a sanad given 
to one of his ancestors’ by a:former ruler of Baroda in virtue of which he 
cox 1965-—9 | 
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m the 18 ot this month and sd onttaord 
Burke, Adjutan “of the Kolhépur Corps, has been 
ee nted to succeed him, 6 idea of entrusting 
rea afar of a T° ain to the ea “aT on 
et nglish officer not be li y the 
wh let Feb subj ects of the State. But the British Government 
ii never in the habit of + contalting the wishes of the people. It is, of course, 
unavailing to discuss: the matter now, but we cannot help remarking that it 
would have been better if Government had appointed an elderly and experienced 
Civilian to fill the important post in preference to a very young and inexs 
perienced Military officer. 


61, Weare gratified to hear that Government have decided to grant 
TOR ea Se pension of Rs. 2,500 per month to Anna Saheb and 
Pe ) dia hadéas Rie. s ;, Bhau Saheb, the sons of the late Raja. of Satara, 
jae granting a life pension to the during their life-time. After their father’ S death, 
ae gons of the late Raja of the pension was stopped, but Government have 
e Satéra. Pieces (86). la BOM graciously continued it to his sons. It is highly 
=a — rakésh (39), ‘st creditable to Government that they have thus shown 
| their esteem for a family universally venerated in 
Mabérdstra. No doubt, the recipients of the favour will feel duly grateful 
to Government for their bounty, but the whole of Mahérdstra will also appreciate 
the benevolence of Government. Shivaji’s family is held in universal esteem in 
India, and any good news relating to the family is bound to be hailed with 


satisfaction every where. 


52. His Highness the Chief of Dhrdngadra is, on the whole, a good ruler, 
but he does not appear to exercise proper discrimina- 
Complaints against ev tion in selecting his officers. Barring one or two 
Obief of Dhréngadra (Kéth “graduates, all the State appointments have been mono- 
war). : , ‘ 
' Kéthidwar Saméchér (75), Polised by the companions of His Highness’ youthful 
Ist: Feb. days. Not only has His Highness provided snug 
berths for his companions, but has built splendid 
houses for them at the expense of the public treasury. Dhrdngadra is steeped in 
debt, but His Highness, instead of taking steps to reduce it, wastes the State 
- Yevenues in holding theatrical performances and undertaking projects of doubt- 
ful utility. He has caused no end of harassment and annoyance to the people 
of Sitha village by undertaking some not very urgent repairs in a public road 
there. He has deprived for this purpose some of the inhabitants of the village 
of their houses and lands and granted them no compensation in return. This 
and several other obnoxious measures of His Highness have created grave 
dissatisfaction among his subjects. 
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Inteiligence extracted from the Press. 


58. We learn from a correspondent that one Chandio, an escaped convict, 

is at present lurking in the vicinity of Molel village 

Dacoities committed by an (Nadiad Taluka, Kaira District) and pursuing the 

loge (Kaira). at Molel vil- Ocoupation of a dacoit. He is armed with a pistol and 
ergs eee (90), ist @8¢ythe and has become a regular terror to the. village 
Feb, people. The local Police, it is said, is taking steps to 
trace him, but in view of the panic prevailing among 

* the people, it is much to be wished that the District Superintendent of Police 


sent a special Police party without loss of time to arrest Chandio. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
“ head tinged Bombay, dad February 1906. 
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CONFIDENTIAL | 


, 


-Collectors and: District Magistrates’ and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether thé facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 1s 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT. 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the Week ending 11th February 1905. 
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Inst of Newspapers and Pertodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1905.) 
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* Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, a 
ENGLISH. | 
ae Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay...  ...|Weekly .. —...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 87 << ee 240 
| 
2 | Dail Telegraph and| Poona ... —e:)06ClUee ees} Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 49; former] 550 
Deoste Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. . 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... »»-| Monthly see ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Pérsi; 52; u.P.| 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal se»| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... sie — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 550 
ie 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ..| Bombay ... on. wee tas ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brd4hman ; 37 ae 500 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. «+ ek: ee we .--| Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri; P4rsi; 52; 1,000 
India and Champion. J.P. ) 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. .«. e+} Monthly -o-| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer eee 809 
8 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Wardchi o. .o»| Weekly ... .../ Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 «. bH0 
9 | K&éthidwar Times ooo] EeA}KOG ... see| Daily — aoe ...( Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 190 
(Nagar) ; 37. 
10 | Mahratta ... eas vent A OGMR css ...; Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 30. | 
il | Oriental Review ... eos} Bombay «ee seal: Eee ee ...| R. S. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 ses cee iia 400 
12 | Phenix ... ees .»-| Karachi... ..-| Bi-weekly --.| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 + 400 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... eoo| Daily = ove -«-| Henry Kencheller ; European ; 50 dell rs 250 
and Military Gazette. i 
14 | Railway Times .... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ,.. ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 .. 1,000 
| 
15 | Sind Gazette is ees} WKarachi oo- ...| Bi-weekly »--| M. DeP. Webb ies a a a Pa 500 
16 | Sind Times eee ea a " es em -eo| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 86 ... 200 
| ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI, } 
17. | Coronation Advertiser .,.., Ahmedabad ..| Weekly... .».| Narotamda’s Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 800 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
18 | Deshabhakté ... »..| Baroda ... occ] §Do. . ove --| Vasantl4l Sunderlal Des4i; Hindu (Nagar| 1,500 
Breéhman) ; 43. 
19 Evening J Ame eee eee Bombay ree 7 Daily sends vee POP ree eee 
90 | Gujaréti ... Pet i. ne aes | Weekly ... | Ichharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti| 4,500 
| Bania) ; 51. 
91 | Gujarat Mitr’... ees ke oes) Dis nes -»+/ Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 ae sia 700 
92 Gujarat es a eee Ahmedabad eee Do. eee eee Somal4l Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 eee 625 
93 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay oe ee .ee} Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 45 as 800 
94 | Jdm-e-Jamshed . ae .-| Daily 0.  ...( Jehangir Behramji Marzh4n ; Parsi; 54 .».| 93,000 
25 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... is hs Set eo+| Weekly ... .»-| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54. eco! 2,900 
36 | Kathidwdr News... »..| Rajkot ... ot Re - ---| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi ; 42 ... - oes 400 
27 (| Kathidwar Times soak ane ...| Bi-weekly wee Mupseonins Jayashankar ; Hindu(Negar Brah- 600 
man); 3 
28 {Praja Bandhv ... ...| Ahmedabad ....| Weekly... «os. oy eee ; Hindu (Mewdda Bréh-| 1,000 
man); 37. 
29 | Rast Goftar ose ...| Bombay vee] Do. ove ove Paflonji Barjorji Des4i;,Pdrsi; 52 ... wd - 1600 
30 | Satya Vakta eee ee| Dow ees, Fortnightly ... er Harivithaldds ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 550 
ania); 39. 
31 | Shri Sayaji Vijay vex] BATOUA ove -.| Weekly... «| M&ameklal Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 
93 | Suryi Prakash ... ooo| Surat... ooo] DO. cop -+| Umedram Nagindas D4yAbhai; Hindu 200 
(Bania) ; 25. 
AnGLo-ManArat, 
Mitra ° ee| Bombay ... vee] Weekly oe. ...| Sadd@shiv Vishvandth May&dev; Hindu 500 
83 | Deen “i - cee eee 28. 
84 Dnyan Chakshu eee = Poona eee Pee Do, eee pee aman Govind Sapkar ; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
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Mar4tha Deen Bandhx ... 
Native Opinion ... 
Prekshak ... 
Samarth .., eee 
Shri Saydji. Vijay 
Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudhdarak ... soe 
Udyamotkarsha ... 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
AtLua =. oe 
© Anglo-Lusitano 
ANGLO-SInv1. 


Al-Haq 


Prabhat ... 

Sindhi... vee 
Anaro-Unpv. 

Muslim Herald ... eat 


EnGuisH, Mara'THI AND 
GusaBa TI. 


Baroda Vateal 
Hind Vijaya... ws 


» 


ENGLIsH, MarATHI anD 
| KANARESE. 


Karnétak Patré ... 
Karnétak Vaibhav 
Prakashak ... o eee 


ENGLIsH, PoRTUGUESE 
AED CONCANIM, 


O Bombaense .. 

Guyara’Tt. 
Akhbé4r-e-Souddgar 
Arya Prakaésh ... 


++| Bombay... 


Kolh&pur 
Bombay... 
Kolh&pur 
Bombay... 
Do. 
Poona ... 


Bombay... 


; Bombay eee 
.) Do. 


Sukkur ... 


Hyderabad 


(Sind). 


Sukkur (Sind)... 


Bombayee. 


Dharw4r 
Bijapur ... 
Do. 


Bombay... 


Bombay ... 


Daily 


Weekly ... 


Bi- weekly 


| Weekly ... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Monthly... 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 
Do, 
Do. 


Weekly ... 


Daily 
Do. 
Weekly 
Daily oe 
Weekly ... 
Du ase 


| Dwirkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott 


Hari N&rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Bréhman); 37. 
Sheh Ma4nekl4l Ambér4m ODoctor; Hindu | 
(Bania), 
Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Df&modar S4vldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 89. 

Vichare ; Hindu 


Savliram'* Amritrao 

(Maratha) ; 30. 

Vinéyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé-| 
wan Brdhman); 33. : 

Ganésh Ballél Phans&lkar; Hindu (Karhédal 

Brahmin); 32. 

Vindyak Narayan Joshirao; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 34. | 3 

Ddémodar Sdvl4ra4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
39. 


30. 

Vin4yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh N4&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshasthal 
Brahman) ; 30. | 


Lawrence Duantus DeSouza; Christian (Goa-| 
nese); 32. | 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... oes 


(1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 

(2) Sindbi—Abdu] Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

Lekhraéj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


Virums: Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 30. 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 


Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4wak 
Bania), : 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
yat) ; 35. 

Ann4ji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Br&hman) ; 42, 


Govind Gangfdhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Brahman); 28. 


F. X. Fernandes ;, Goanese ; 37 


. Ismail K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 


Ndndbh4i Ratanji Chichgar; Pfrsi; 48  _—s.. 


Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondds Desdi, B.A., L. M. 
& S.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. | | 

Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Honji, B.A. ; 
Parsi ; 35. : 

Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahman) ; 34, ) 


’ 
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66 |Dechi Mitra .. ..|Surat .. ...| Weekly...  ...j:KAshidws Bhagv&ndSs; Hindu (Kichia, i.e!’ 1,400 
; ‘| a vegetable seller); 44, 
67 | Din Mani ,.. one) eden ES ei -»+| Monthly... ...| Nathalal Rangildas Surti; Hindu (K4yastha| 125 
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Bania) ; 25. 
68 Friend of India eee eee Ahmedabad eve Weekly eee eee eeetee eee 
69 | Fursad ... eve -»»| Bombay... ...| Monthly ,».| Bomanji Navroji Kébr4ji; Parsi ; 46 ... ben 725 


70 ‘Gap Sap ... eee oer Be = he --| Fortnightly ...| M.C. Ratn@gar & Co. .., see eee eee 800 
) 
71 =| Hitechchhu eee --.| Ahmedabad =...) Weekly ... -»+| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Sht4vak Bania) ; 45. 850 tf 


72 | Jain i coe soak: Aas. ueee oo| Dow eve i Bees — Hindu (Visa Porvad Shravak 900 i 
ania); 30. 1 
73 +| Jdm-e-Jaha&nooma ..-| Bombay ... ia ee ee ...| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 29 ss} 1,000 | 


74 | Kaira Vartaman ... ooo] MAREE tc ah: os ae ..-| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 | 
| Shravak Bania) ; 56. . i 
"5 | Kathidwar Samachar ...| Ahmedabad ....| Do... bee 609 ves cee 


76 | Loka Mitra 00 - Bombay ... ---| Bi-weekly oe es Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;|__... 
Parsi ; 35 


7 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| SAdra ... .--| Weeklyces ee:| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 500 

: Brahman); 465. : 
78 | Navséri Prak4sh...  ««.| Navea@ri.. | Dow «2. «| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 56... _... 800 
79 «| Nure Hlam cee eee| Bombay ... ...| Monthly... »e.| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 mee 600 


80 | Ny4yadarshak ... «oo| Ahmedabad _....| Fortnightly _...| Gatal4l Mansukhlal; Hindu  (Visashrimdli 150 
: , is Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
81 | Praja Mitr& ees ee | ANardcni... ...| Bi-weekly «| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Br4éhman);34. © 275 


g2 | Praja Pokar cee eco} Surat... ...| Weekly ... .--| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... os iv 500 
83 | Prak4sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... son. ca-e-eie ...| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);} 1,000 | 


38. 
84 | Punch Dand 208 wel Ee ae eel SA ee --.| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
) 43. | 


85 | Samsher Bahadur... con Ahmedabad onl: oa eee) Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Shravak 150 
| Bania) ; 62. 

86 |Sdnj Vartam4n ... »+-| Bombay ... see] Daily ove ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 3,500 

(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 49. 

(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 


38. 

3 (3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. | 
g7 |Sind Vartaman ... soe} Karachi ... o--| Weekly seo ...| Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai)... 250 | 
gg | Stri Bodh... eee eoe| Bombay... ...| Monthly .--| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 ... 500 
sg |Surat Akhbar «. pool SES oes ».| Weekly ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... pee 800 


90 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha +1 Do, se «| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ;(Hindu Bania) ; 175 


36. 3 


HINDI. 


O1 | Pandit... eee coe} POON  oe0 vo.| Weekly oes eo} Govindrao Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 id 
jari) ; 42; and I'arabai, wife of the above ; 31. 4 

93 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... an Gee ee ee ...| Pandit Lajya Raémji Sharma; Hindu (Ndégar} 6,200 | 

char, | | Brahman) ; 39. i 


KANARESE. 


98 | Digvijaya ... oes ree! GARE wee --.| Weekly ... .«| Shankrapa  Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 150 

| - | (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. | 

94 | Karnatak Vritta.. —...) Dhérwar | Do. se — o/(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hinduj| — 800 
| { (Karhada Brdhman) ; 34. 

(2) Anndcharya Balachirya Hoskeri; Hindu 

i (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 

9 | Loki Bandhu... coe} Do, ove at Ee eee ...|Gurur®o R4ghkavendra Mamd&apur; Hindu 150 

| : (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

96 | Loka Mitra eee eee — (Dhar-| Do. ... ...|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 


| | )- ' Bréhman) ; 28. . = 
97 | Rajahansa..  o eo Dharwar »--| Dos ee ese} Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 75 ; 
| ; | | | héda Brahman); 41. 
98 Rasik Ranjini eee wil Gadag eee eee} Dee ee. eoe Gaurishankar Rémprasad H Hindu (Kanoja 300 
| , | | Brahman); 41, : | vad 
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109 Chitragupta ose 
110 | Dakshin Vritta ... 
111 | Deshakélavartamin 
112 | Dharma ... 
118 | Dherwér Vritta ... 
lid Dnysn Sagar... 
115 : Hindu Punch .,.. 
116 | Jagadddarsh ove 
117 | Jagadhitechchhu ... 
138 | Jagatseumachér... 
119 | Kal aun oe 
120 | Kalpatarn ... ii 
121 | Karmanuk o0e 

| Keral Kokil ove 
Kesari_... Lee 


Khandesh Vaibhav 
Lokamata .,. vee 
Mah4rdshtra Vritta 
Moda Vritta | 
Mumbai Punch 


| 
Mumbai Vaibhav 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
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Khandesh Chitragupta ... 
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Bombay 
Kolh4épur 


T&sgaon ... 
Chikodi ... 


| Chiplan ... 


Belgaum 
Karad .., 
Kolhapur 
Erandol ... 
Wii 
Dharwar 


Kolh@pur 
Thana 


Poona ... 
Thana ... 
Poona ... 


Shol4pur 
Poona... 
Bombay... 


Poona 


Dbulia ... 
ee 


Vengurla 
Satara ... 
Wee sss 
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tee 


eee |Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; 


.| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpawan 


Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Br&hman). 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 

Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27... 

Hari Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bradhman); 
41. 

‘Anandrao Rdmehandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42, 

Narayan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Br@bman) > Dl. 

Reémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Mereshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 

Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 40. : 

Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. . 

Jagannath Balaji 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Sadashiv Vithal P4rasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. | 

Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 


Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 


man); A’. 


Brahman); 37. ) 

K4shinath. Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
piwan Brahman); 61. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 74 

Trimbak A'baji Réaje; (Kdyasth 

, Prabhu): 40. 

Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 

| (Chitp4wan Brahman); 38. 

Goving Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 45. 

Hari Narayan 
Brahman) ; 37. 

Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 49. 

Bal Gangidhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brdhman); 47. 

Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. : 

Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 

Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 27. 

Pandurang B4abaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
38. 

K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman); 30, 


Hindu 


Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 43. P 
0. 


Do. 
Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 47 


Yashvant, Hari, Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Bréhman) ; 28. 


Vishnu R4mchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Bréhman); 50. 


Sadaishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ...| 


? 


500—900 


Waman Shridhar Kuykde; Hindu (Deshasth 


Bréhman) ; 30. 
Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman) ; 33 
) Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 41. mores 
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75 
100 
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Edition, | Name, caste and age of Editor. 


143 
144 
145 
146 


147 
148 
149 
150 
1§1 
152 
153 
154 
155 


156 


157 


158 
159 


160 
16] 


162 
163. 


164 


165 


Poona Vaibhav 
wuebee kn 


Satya Mitra 
Satya Sadan 
Satya Shodhak 
Shahu Vijay 


Shet 
Shetakari. 


Shri Shahu 
Shubh Suchak 
Semant eee 
Vidya Vilas 
Vidyarthi ... 
Vihari eee 


Vrittasar ce. 
Vritta Sudha 


Vyapari eee 


SINDI. 
Khairkh4h Sind 
Muir-ul-Islam 


Sind Sudhar 


Sookree ... 


URDU. 


Tejarati Gazette 


Toh faA-Dece an 


Shetaki 


MaritHi—continued. 


Prabodh Chandrika 


Raghav Bh ushan.o. 


Shol4pur Samachar 
Shrigonda Vritta... 


Vividh Dny4n Vistar 


Vyadpdr Samachar... 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai 


Sultdn-ul-Akhbar 


and| 


Eombay Punch Bahddur 


Poona ... 
Jalgaon ... 
Islampur 
Bae. * sus 


M4legaon 


| Alibag ... 


Ratnagiri 
Kolhapur 


Poona ... 


Sholépur 
Shrigonda 
Satara soe 
Do. eee 
Karad es. 
Kolhapur 
Nandurbar 


Bom bay.e. 
Do, oes 


Satara eee 


Poona ... 


Ahmednagar 


Karachi... 


me aa 
Do. cee 
| er 
Bombay 
Sat: aes 
Do. owe 
Do. eee 
Poona .., 


Sen 


Do. 


Weekly 


Do. 


Fortnightly 


Bi-weekly 


Weekly 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Weekly 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Daily 


Weekly 


Fortnightly 
Monthly... 


Weekly ... 


Monthly 


Weekly coe. 


| Monthlye. 


| 


»s-/ Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhamma 


Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 


aw > | 


Brahman); 35. 
Narfyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 39. 
Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 
Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 

B4lchand Hirdchand; Hindu (GujarSti Jain) ; 
26. 

RAoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brd4h- 


man); 52. 
Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Hari Narayan Limaye; 
Brahman) ; 60. 

Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 

man); 30, 


Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KamAti); 45 —«s 


Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
43. 

Vaman Hari Dhavle ;.Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man); 22. 

Vishnu Nardyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 30. 

Mahddev Dadamodar Kulkarni; 
shasth Brahman); 33. 

Shankar Raghundith Gokhale ; 
pawan Braéhman) ; 49. 

Saddshiv Vaman Marathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Balkrishna Na@rayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 35. 

(1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... coe 

(2) Raémkrishna Raghunath $Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brdhman). 

Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; ol. 


Hindu (De- 
Hindu (Chit- 


Laxman V4aman Khataykar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 38. 


Nana Daéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Bré4h- 
man) ; 38. 


Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha ; Hindu (Mar- 
wadi) ; 30. 


Dharmsing Tahilsing ;Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 


Ia} 


Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
65. 


Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 
Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania);42 .. 


Anvar Ali; Muhammadan) 


Mahamad Ali 
(Sunni); 32. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. . 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; f : 


| 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 265. 


-e+| Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhamma/‘an 


| (Shaik); 365. 


1,000 


1,500 


400 


Bandé Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 32. 


Bid (Hyderabad, Krishnarao Trimbakrao Réjurkar; Hindu 
Deccan (Brahman) ; 36. 


). 
Parashrém Govind Bodus; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 


Gulbarga (do.) «.| Do. ar 


Antone Fernandes ; Goanese ; 23 700 


Bombay... Weekly... 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


$n italics. — 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the ebove 


“ist is printed in brackets after the name. 
©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that.adopted in the Official Spelling 
i 2? 


List. the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI[ or d) is the last letter of a word 
+ is left out, and the short a (S] = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


in Arenodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
DD, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of ee newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


prepeietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in scme instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published.) Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
- | r ~~~ 
ENGLISH. 
la | Cosmopolitan Review .| Bombay -+-| Monthly ove oosece | 480 
GusaRAtt, | 


65a | Chay-Chayv ... ++ Bombay «| Monthly -+-| Nadgind4és Manchérém; Hindu (Dasaj 200 
|  Bania) ; 38. 
67a | Dnydnottejak . ...) Ahmedabad ...| Fortnightly ... seotes 800 


MARATHI. 


1144 | Granthamala...  ...jJKolhépur  .. | Monthly eee} Vishnu Govind Bij 4purkar, M.A.;} 500 
Hindu (Deshastha Brahman) ; 41. 
1264 Lokaseva Ean eee | Nasik eee see Weekly eee 7 eedeee coe 


The circulation of the following Nos. is as stated against each of them:—No.19—1,000; No, 36—1,100; No. 75400 to 600; 
No. 76—1,000 ; No. 146—350. . 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


: 1. Slow-footed Nemesis seems at last to have overtaken Lord Ourzon’s . 
Government in the matter of the unnecessary expedi- 
__ Blue-Book on Tibet. tion to Tibet........... The fifth act of the Tibetan 
a a (25), Sth drama has just begun. ~The scenes of the first four 
eb,, Eng. cols.; Indian 7 aie a : 
Social Reformer (5), 5th Were no doubt almost wholly laid in that mysterious 
Feb. region, which is so full of Eastern romance. There 
sue was the ‘Maxim’ Mission, at first thinly disguised 
as a peaceful one for purposes of commerce; next, the purely military expedi- 
tion as originally contemplated; thirdly, the deceptive treaty which was 
supposed to be signed by the Chinese Amban in the sacred hall of Potala midst 
much theatric display; and fourthly, the non-enforcement of the provisions 
of that treaty. ‘I'he last was indeed an eye-opener. It was, however, not 
expected that the fifth act of the Tibetan drama would make us acquainted 
with a disagreeable war of words between Simla and Westminster, that in 
reality, while the Press was discussing the ethics of the ‘ peaceful’ Maxim 
Mission, which proved such a great fiasco, there was actually being waged a 
civil war between the autocratic authority at the seat of the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the other equally autocratic authority near the scene of action.......... 
This wordy war seems to consist in the Secretary of State having seriously 
taken the Government of India to task for casting aside his deliberate orders 
as to the main provision of the ill-fated treaty......... It has provoked the 
Secretary of State to let the British public know how Indian pro-consuls of the 
day, like their prototypes in the days of, Imperial Rome, defy Imperial 
authority, and how the gravest political danger lurks in such conduct. There 
is nothing unusual in this circumstance. History is simply repeating itself. 
Wherever the central power relaxes its hold over a subordinate authority, it is 
inevitable that the latter should grow stronger and, at the right psychological 
moment, overthrow its allegiance and become at once omnipotent and defiant, 
We have seen how for years past Parliament has woefully neglected its solemn 
trust, how Indian affairs have been allowed to drift unchecked and uncon- 
trolled into the hands of the Secretary of State for India, and how far this 
neglect has produced baneful effects upon the administration of this country. 
The Secretary .of State became irresponsible and defied Parliament itself, 
amost glaring instance of which was afforded by that ‘apotheosis of cant,’ 
Sir Henry Fowler, when he set aside the deliberate Resolution of the 
House of Commons in reference to the motion of Mr. Herbert Paul on 
simultaneous examinations for the Indian Civil Service. Parliament did not 
assert its authority when Sir Henry cast it aside, and thus revealed its own 
imbecility. This was in domestic affairs. But in foreign affairs, too, it showed 
the same imbecility. Frontiers were crossed; armies were led beyond India’s 
statutory boundaries ; regions beyond the frontiers, entailing enormous military 
burdens on the tax-payers, were occupied under the most frivolous pretexts or 
under no pretexts at all; and a free hand was allowed to the Indian Govern- 
ment to extend, in open violation of Parliamentary statutes, the boundaries 
of the Empire, already grown unwieldy and difficult to manage.........,... 
Asa result of this habitual dereliction of duty on the part of Parliament, 
Secretaries of State became powerful and defiant. But so long as they 
themselves were able to keep a strong check and control over the Goy- 
ernment of India, the latter dared not raise its head. With weak and time- 
serving Ministries, however, it came to pass that strong Secretaries of State 
were a rarity. India had to put up with simpering mediocrities, hardly com- 
petent to administer her affairs, so that slowly the power of the Government 
of India increased, It was imperceptible at first, but the advent of a 
masterful Viceroy, of strenuous energy, and withal imbued with ambi- 
tious Imperialistic ideas of wide mastery over Asia, it became pretty clear 
that Secretaries of State would even be less potential than before. Imbecility 
having been established at the India Office, it became easy for the Indian 
Government to snub Secretaries of States and do as it pleased. And as 
this strenuous administration grew old in years and became conscious of 
the power it usurped, gradually reducing the autocrat at Westminster to an 
automaton, it became bolder and bolder till at last it grew openly defiant, 
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ne Of his plausible | nces told his London audience of the- 
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*pexty politics, . We now discern as: plainly as the 
4% Hie aimedj. Evidently, the inner struggle was going: 


» tin @) and awl: hei, sini re’ masterful! of the: two authorities under the: 
mour of" lis: po ity, greatly: stimulated by the friendly Press. 
OW pull, — bold to declare that a free hand. 


iceroy. of' India to:\do.as he pleased! The Blue- Book. 
‘the key to’ that: precious utterance........... The publication 
seble ndénce has-been resented by some of the Viceregal 
in the press; but in our opinion the Secretary: of State has. 
bpted' a most constitutional; procedure; Paliament is not in session. 
Bat it’ will) soon: sit; and this. important question of the hollow Tibetan 
treaty will have to be discussed, especially the indemnity provision and. 
thie occupation’ of the Chumbi Valley. It: was, therefore, but right and 
proper: that) Parliament should be made fully acquainted with what had 
taken ‘placesince its adjotrnment in August last.........._ Weare no admirers. 
of the. present’ Secretary of State, but so far as this question is concerned, 
wé are of opinion that he has acted with great resolve and courage, despite the 
faet that the controversy isa painful one. There are times when a surgical 
co operation has to be-performed to alleviate pain, and thisis what Mr. Brodrick 
oe ae has done; foritishould be remembered that the constitutional issues involved in the- 
i a question are of far more vital importance than the original issues. It would indeed 
be disastrous for the Indian people, if in future the Government of India over- 
rides the:authority of the Secretary of State and wields a free hand to do as it 
pleases.......... It: would spell India’s ruin. It would lead to the same calami- 
tous results which overtook Imperial Rome, when her power was usurped 
by’ distant’ pro-consuls.’’ [The Indian Social Reformer writes in a similar 


strain. | 


ae | 3, The diselosures.which are furnished by the publication of the Tibetan 
Bey rs ; Blue-Book throw a lurid light on the manner in 
Keser (139) eines Heb.; which the present Viceregai administration is being 
conducted, not for the benefit of purely Indian interests, 

but for the attainment of objects which in the popular parlance of the day are 

called! ‘ Imperialistic designs,’ ‘India for the Indians’ may indeed appear to 

be ahollow; cry. But itis certainly legitimate to demand that the funds 

supplied by the Indian treasury ought to be applied as far as practicable for the 

furtherance of purely Indian interests. Extending the frontiers of the British 

Empire and making them almost conterminous with the very bounds of space 

may be a very, laudable design for English Imperialists to set their hearts upon. 

But for the fulfilment of such designs the-British Exchequer must alone be 

made-answerable; ‘Those who are ostensibly entrusted only with the task of 

governing: the Indian Continent wisely and well should not be guilty of such 

reprehensible dereliction of duty asto utterly ignore purely Indian interests, 

and, instead of taking adequate measures for the internal prosperity of the- 

country and forthe removal of the many crying grievances of a helpless, 

famine-stricken and plague-ridden population, to squander the artificial surpluses. 

of.a chronically poor country in wild cat schemes of foreign invasion and 

annexation. During Lord Curzon’s regime such a suicidal policy has come 

to be regarded almost:as the acme of a Viceroy’s ambition. We heartily admire 

the pluck and courage: displayed by Mr. Brodrick in emphatically laying it 

- downasanvaxiomatic proposition forthe guidance of the present and future 
Viceroys: that ‘the questions regarding the Indian Frontier policy are no- 

1 regardable catnaivels from an Indian standpoint, and that the course 

ath pursued’ in such. cases must be laid down by His Majesty’s Imperial 

Government: alone, and it was essential that this should be borne in mind by 
those’ entrusted: with affairs wherein the external relations of India were 
involved; and not to: forget under the pressure of problems on the spot the 
ecessity. of conforming, with the instructions: of His Majesty’s Imperial 
wwernment,. who. have more immediately before them the interests of the 
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Empire as a whole.’ If any Indian Viceroy has lost sight of this very sound 
and eminently practical advice it is the present Viceroy, who, not satisfied with 
the heavy responsibilities which necessarily devolve on him in virtue of his 
exalted position, has tried to pose as the sole arbiter of Asia’s destiny. Other. 
wise we would never -have seen Peace Missions and Trade Missions going all 
the way to Kabul and Persia, nor do we think that an Indian Viceroy, who 
would be satisfied with the legitimate duties of his position, would be seen 
voyaging in all the pomp and circumstance of State to the purlieus of the 
Persian Gulf. The piece of advice of the type tendered by Mr. Brodrick 
was badly needed to curb the soaring ambition of the present Viceroy, 
who is always bent on devising and carrying out visionary projects of 
Imperial expansion. The London Times, of course, champions the cause of 
Lord Curzon and Colonel Younghusband, and condemns the vehemence of | 

Mr, Brodrick’s language. The Anglo-Indian press in India also follows suit I 
and tries to make out a case in favour of Colonel Younghusband, whom they all q 
call the man on the the spot, who ought to have known better than any states- , 
man in London what terms would best meet the circumstances of the case, and H 
they contend that the treaty which he got ratified at Potala can hardly be 4 
varied by any suggestion which Mr. Brodrick may like to make at this late 
hour of the day. ‘'here is, however, another side to the question. ‘The treaty 
signed at Lhassa was not ratified by the Amban, who was present to guard the 
interests of the Chinese Empire, which claims suzerainty over the ‘Tibetan 
theocracy. It is reported that the Chinese Agent is on his way to Calcutta to 
discuss the terms of the Tibetan treaty, and if possible to get some alterations 
made in its provisions. It is satisfactory to find that Mr. Brodrick insists on an 
indemnify which the ‘Tibetans can conveniently pay off within three years, 
He also objects to the clause which makes it binding on the Tibetan Govern- 
ment to allow an English trade agent to visit Lhassa as often as he likes. The 
notorious Article 1X, which almost deprived Tibet of its independence and made 
it a dependency of India, does not meet with the approval of the Secretary of 
State, and thus what was once regarded as an almost closed episode will again 
engage public attention for some time to came. We certainly admire the 
strong attitude taken up by the Secretary of State for India, and we are thankful 
to him for having administered to the present Viceroy a very wholesome piece 
of advice, of which, to our thinking, he was for a long time sorely in need.” 
[The Kesart writes :—Mr. Brodrick says: “ The questions regarding the Indian 
frontier policy are no longer regarded exclusively from an Indian standpoint, 
and that the course to be pursued in such matters must be laid down by His 
Majesty’s Lmperial Government alone, and that it was essential that this should be 
borne in mind by those entrusted with affairs wherein the external relations of 
India were involved.” If this is a true principle, and if India’s defence is so 
closely interwoven with the Imperial interests of Great Britain, why should not 
the latter and other component parts of the Empire bear.a portion of India’s 
military expenditure? Mr. Brodrick should remember that after having laid 
down the principle enunciated above, it would be not only unjust but positively 
wicked and disingenuous on the part of the British Cabinet simply to dictate a 
and regulate the policy of the Empire and to make the Indian Exchequer, filled q 
with the poor rayat’s money, bear the burden of the expenditure necessary to D | 
carry out that policy. | 
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3. The disturbances in Russia do not appear to have ended as yet. 
Though they may be put a stop to for the present 
Reflections on ihe disturb- by force of arms or specious promises, they are sure to 
ances prevailing in Russia. § break out again, and the Tsar and his Ministers must 
—Arydvarta (100), 4th Feb. syffer for their inordinate ambition and autocratic 
instincts, It is no part of wisdom to oppress the sub- 
jects simply because they meekly endure the oppression. If the subjects be 
intelligent and strong, they themselves will get their wrongs redressed ; if, on 
the other hand, they are enervated like the Indians, God will have to come 
down on earth in the form of an incarnation for their deliverance. Tyranny, 
violence, falsehood and injustice are destined to come to an end sooner or later, 
whereas truth and justice are sure to triumph some time or other. Hence, it 
would be better for tyrants to restrain their high-handed instincts. It is 
con 1988—4 


r tyrannic sway become unbearable to the subjects 
li the latter put _ to it. If the rulers continue their 
D subjects. fail to : it, God hastens to the rescue of the 
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ies ‘like Sootland, Ireland, Australia, the Transvaal and 
~~ India are now tasting the sweets of servitude under 
the shadow of British suzerainty, There is no doubt 
whatever that in all these countries there is loyalt 
| for the British crown, a firm faith in British 
1'(119), 10th Feb. justice and also love for the English people. But 


* ag in spite of this, whenever the people of any of 
these countries are reminded of their lost independence, they cannot but feel 
a pang at heart for their country’s present plight and cherish a faint hope 
of its future independence. The Scots are pining for their lost Parliament, 
the Irish are struggling for Home Rule, the Australians are trying to have an 
independent navy of their own, the Boers are putting in a claim for responsible 
Government and the Indians are setting much store by the Congress movement, 
The different aspirations of these different people, however, veil a common 
desire for regaining their lost independence. As none of them are sufficiently 
powerful, they are all driving at the same goal by disguising their real 
aspirations under false names. We propose to illustrate this statement by refer- 
ring to the leading thoughts of the people of each of the countries named above, 
The people of Scotland lost their separate Parliament nearly two centuries ago, 
but even after the lapse of this long period their desire for independence is not 
extinguished, They are vexed at their present condition and are warning the 
Oolonies in Australia, Canada, &c., against following :their example. A Scotch 
writer recently wrote that no one should be deluded by the sweet talk of the ruling 
rty in London. He adds that insatiable greed for expansion of the Empire 
gs a serious menace to the independence of all its component parts, and that 
the Colonies should not by any means part with their present freedom, if they 
wish to avert the fate of the provinces of the Roman Empire, which were 
ultimately subjected to unmitigated despotism. He further remarks that England 
fully taxes Scotland for the upkeep of the army and the navy, but that there is 
not a single ammunition factory in Scotland. He, therefore, exhorts the 
Colonies to take a lesson from the example of Scotland and avoid Scotland’s fate. 
This will show how Scotland is tired of the union and hungers for independence, 
Let us now turn our eyes to Ireland. We will merely quote here one resolution 
recently passed by a general meeting of the County Councils in Ireland, 
The resolution runs as under:—* That the Irish people should be a free people, 
with a natural right to govern themselves; that no Parliament is competent 
to make laws for Ireland ; and that the claim of any other body of men to 
make laws for or to govern Ireland is illegal and unconstitutional, and a grievance 
intolerable to the people of this country.” The foregoing resolution was put to 
the meeting from the chair, and fully explains how eager the Irish are for Home 
Rule. From Ireland to Australia may seem afar cry, but to newspaper 
readers the distance is by no means so great. Even in that continent we 
discern a desire for independence. Mr. Horney, an ezx-Senator, recently read 
an essay in which he declared that the Australians were by no means anxious 
that the present limit of England’s control over them should be extended. In 
the Transvaal, where the memories of the late war are still fresh, the desire for 
independence is naturally stronger than in Australia, There is at Johannesber 
an Association called the Responsible Government Association. The aim of the 
Association is to secure full control to the people of the Transvaal over the admi- 
nistration of the affairs of that Colony. The British have at present given them 
representative Government, which means that a few of their representatives are 
gpa to a sharein the administration. But the Boers are not content with 
is, and demand “responsible Government,’’ their equivalent for the Home 
Rule of the Irish, and are determined to press this demand by stopping 
the supply of funds. In India we are gratified beyond bounds even by a 
artial measure of representative Government, while we do not even dream of 
sponsible Government. Our people are still sanguine about the generosity of 
pglishmen, and think that we should go on holding Congresses even for. five 


hundred years more, Some optimists among us’ say that though Lord Curzon: 
refused to grant an interview:to Sir Henry Cotton, his successor after two or 
three centuries will consent to receive the then President of the Congress, and 
that a deputation of our select representatives sent to England at the time of the 
General Election will result in great good to this country. Though democratic : | 
papers like Justice exclaim that we shall never get justice until there is a 

revolution in India, our slow-moving countrymen have implicit faith in their 

own lethargy and the pledges of England. The breaches of several of such 

pledges on the part of Englishmen have not disturbed our countrymen’s 

equanimity. Still, contact with Western thought has produced a dim conception 

of independence in the minds of our people. 


5, “ltissome comfort to notice that in the midst of the deafening 

ery of the parrot ‘Press, British and Anglo-Indian, 

Disapprobation of Lord which has for some time past been echoing the voice 
Kitchener’s Army reorgani- of the blind panegyrists of the Military head in 


tion scheme. | 
ne Katecr-¢-Hind (2b), 12th this country, there are a few who have calmly ? 


Feb., Eng. cols. attempted to consider the new-fangled scheme for 
the reorganisation of the Indian army from the 
point of view of expert critics........... One may bea brilliant warrior and 


yet a complete failure as an administrator. And itis in his capacity as a 
military administrator that some of the critics of Lord Kitchener, not 
blinded by the smoke of adulatory incense, have boldly ventured to challenge his 
reorganisation scheme which he has propounded to please the chauvinists of the 
Empire. Ofsuch critics there are at least two who have not been backward in 
pointing out the futility of the scheme and its financial extravagance...,....:. 
‘Scrutator’ in the United Service Magazine and Sir Edwin Collen, late Military 
Member of the Government of India, in the columns of the Times have 
pointed out its grave defects and dangers. [The paper here quotes a series 
of extracts from Scrutator’s letter, and then proceeds:—] Is the cost of the 
- new-fangled scheme to come from the Indian or the British Treasury ? Is it 
because the new self-constituted ‘Lord of the Indian Marches’ has proclaimed 
from the house-tops that India is now in the position of the continent of 
Europe that the entire military system of the country should be changed and 
that the ipse dizit of a single individual, temporarily exalted, should be 
thought sufficient warrant to plunge the country into the morass of fresh 
military expenditure of an intolerable character? Indeed, it may be 
pertinent to inquire whether India is to be the sport of every Viceroy 
or Commander-in-Chief in turn; that it should have no rest and no con- 
tinuity of policy, but be perennially subjected, regardless of cost, to the 
caprice, ambition and what not of every personage who for the time may be set 
up in high place to administer the civil or military affairs of the country.......... 
As Scrutator rightly remarks, circumspection has been cast to the winds in for- 
mulating the scheme, But circumspection, according to our exalted authorities, 
consists in occupying Tibet, conjuring up the spectre of a Russian invasion 
because of Russia’s construction of Central Asian railways, distrusting the Amir, | 
and, worse still, distrusting a docile and law-abiding people, repressing them, ' ia 
crushing their legitimate aspirations and ambition and reducing them to a state 
next only to that of helots........... We entirely agree with the very sensible 
suggestion with which Scrutator concludes his most effective and rational cri- 
ticism: ‘Let us hope that wiser counsels will prevail, that Parliament may 
take up and appoint a competent Committee of Inquiry into the whole question 
of the army reorganisation in India,’ both from the point of view of real 
efficiency and of the financial capacity of India. As we have repeatedly 
observed, the question is not only of Indian importance. They have pro- 
claimed in strident tones that the defence of India is an Imperial matter. It 
logically follows, therefore, that the Imperial Exchequer should bear the 
full burden of that defence. But who is unaware of the fact that where 
it is the question of putting his hands into. his pocket ‘Imperial’ John 
Bull is oblivious of all financial ethics and hesitates not to put the burden 
on the back of over-burdened and helpless India. Our countrymen ought; 
therefore, to be sufficiently articulate so as to prevent this fresh financial iniquity 
which our Imperial rulers are about to inflict upon us under the advice of their 


D-consuls: here: -The proposed deputation of Indian. 
‘not render -a. r service to their country than. 
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- finance ance before the British. electors and insist. 
‘India in the ‘course of a recent article on the defence’ 
_,. Of India says that in the event of a Russian invasion 
_ the native army should be sent to the front to face 
the enemy and the European army kept behind to. 
Sudhérak (46), 6th Feb.; maintain internal peace in the country, Why so, 
Shri Fattesingh Gazette (38), ray? Why should not the work of maintaining 
acein the country be entrusted toa portion of the 
native army, and the European soldiers, wliose pay is five times that of native 
sepoys, sent to the front to prove their superior mettle? Would not native 
sepoys, who would be ready to sacrifice their lives in fighting the enemy 
at the front, remain faithful to Government in maintaining internal peace P 
English historians and officials have repeatedly declared that the Indians. 
are grateful.to the English for the blessing of peace enjoyed by them. 
Are these declarations insincere? Would not the Police be able to stop any 
disturbance that might arise during the absence of British soldiers at the 
front? If not, would only 70,000 European soldiers and one lakh of Volunteers 
be able to hold their own against a discontented population? English- 
men must necessarily depend upon natives for the defence of the country 
from such a powerful foe as Russia. They must, however, trust them and 
rule over them in a manner calculated to secure their devotion, Lords Curzon 
and Kitchener may increase the army as much as they please on the plea of 


repelling the danger of a probable Russian invasion. That policy, however, : 
- will merely impoverish the country without adding to the strength of its 


defences, The fear of a foreign invasion will cease only when India gets a 
Viceroy who would treat the natives with sympathy, promote their welfare, 
educate them and abandon the present policy of extorting money from them, 
[The Shré Fattesingh Gazette writes :—It may, of course, be necessary to increase 
our military strength in view of the likelihood of a Russian invasion, but the 
methods adopted by-our Government to avoid the impending calamity are 
unfortunately not calculated to do any good to the country, but only to drain 
away a large amount from the Indian treasury into the pockets of Kuropeans and 
reduce the people of this country to a state of starvation. he Indians still 

sess sufficient strength to defend their hearths and homes against the encroach- 
ments of foreigners, but tie Government does not give them any opportunity of 
doing so, Our leaders have long been praying the Government to train the 
natives to the use of arms and to enlist them in the army, but the Government,. 
acting with undisguised partiality, are ready to employ additional British troops 
at an enormous cost. ‘Thus in accordance with Mr. Balfour’s suggestion, 30,000 
troops will soon be imported into India from England and the country saddled 
with an additional annual outlay of 5 or 6 crores of rupees. | 


7. “Lord Curzon’s reactionary regime is a necessity for India. The 
policy of the British Government is one of civilised 
How India isteinggovern- bleeding. Even Lord Salisbury once exclaimed that if 
aS England. India was to be bled, the lancet must be put to those 
ind Vijaya (55), 8th 
Feb., Eng. cols. _ parts where the blood was thickly congested. The 
y truth is that this commercial rule of India hides the 
blighting face of Meduse behind a silken veil, but if you blurt out the truth it 
is sedition.......... You delude yourself that you are having a refreshing 
bath in the limpid stream of peace and enlightenment, while all along the leech 
is steadily at work sucking up yourlife-blood. There is at timesa touch of pain, 
a fainting fit of utter weakness, suggesting the exhaustion of life, but the syren 
hand at once caresses you into sleep and you are conscious no more. ‘I'he working 
of the secret poison is so stealthy and overpowering that there is no time to 
feel and cure it, The Russian autocratic machine is a blind iron engine 
which grinds the victim into a living pulp, yet leaves the mental force stronger 


with a lust for vengeance to help the palsied hand to throw a bomb at 


its oppressor. When the whole body is tingling with excruciating pain, you 


know whose hand has dealt the blow. Thatis the raison d@’étre of the storm 


7 


aid ‘ ue SO 


taised for “liberty by the semi-barbarous labourers in’ Russia. ° But in India 
there is. less: of open’ high-handedness and oppression from the:ruling authorities, 
but ah !' the-sad secret crippling of the ‘mind and purse. ofthe nation! *The 
country ‘is yours, but its produce is for’ others.’......... Be content with the 
life of a pampered slave, a pet whining cur of the Lancashire Mill-ownerts, 
and you will be fed and clothed with a part of yourown money. The. Govern- 
ment is benign, enlightened and peace-loving, but in reality it is but a cruel 
machine, which -systematically crushes all possibilities for any, genuine Indian. 
organization. ‘The Bengalees number seventy millions and are beginning 
to think for themselves! Well, bring in a dismemberment and knock them 
down,into fragments! Deccan is too full of cunning Brahmins: and impudent 
Mahrattas! Very good, pass a Press Act, a sedition law and teach them 
loyalty with the whip. Must the Government give larger. employment to the 
hungry children of Great Britain? Nothing easier. . Strike at the University 
with a Commission and a constitution: there will be less dissatisfied graduates 
to grumble..- Is not- this how we are ruled? Indians must learn to 
believe that they have been born imbeciles or at'the best, cunning, untamed, 
animals with the dark heart of a knave, caged wild cats which must be system- 
atically underfed to keep down their iustinct of flying at the throat of their 
benefactors. .‘Thus naturally your money goes over to the rulers who sell 
you costly justice, costly peace, a moderate amount of education and an im- 
moderate supply of opium, liquors and merchandise, and an occasional gentle, 
kick on your thin ribs to help you to digest these. At the same time your 
nails and tusks must be vonstantly clipped, of course, for your own good. 
Thus as the years creep on, we are made to vegetate more than live, sleep 
more than wake, and totter raving with tipsy brains. more than feel the 
pinch of hunger. British interest wants India peopled with efficient. clerks. 
and underlings with just enough money in their pockets to buy English. goods, 
They are turning us into beasts of burden with no sense of honour, shame or 
courage left in us. ‘These are thick-skinned prodigies of’ forbearance and imbe-< 
cility, who stand at bay ‘only when whipped half-dead in a corner, Our 
benign Lord Curzon of Kedleston is doing this identical service to the black 
coolies of the English capitalists, May God make him our permanent Viceroy ! ’” 


8. “Lord Curzon is now universally acknowledged to be a spendthrift 
a Cae . . Viceroy, the Delhi Darbar and the Victoria Memorial 
, How is. -India’s, money Hall serving as standing monuments of this charac.’ Es 
sig ny Patra’ (56); 6th teristic of His Excellency. Unfortunately for our ; 
i A ' ~~ gquntry its revenues have somehow or other been, 
a saa | - leaving surpluses year. after year since the beginning 
of His Excellenecy’s rule, The Honourable Mr. Gokhale has shown more than 
once that our Government draws more money from the people than it actually 
requires,and goes ou finding means to spend the same. ‘The Pigneer makes the 
following remarks on this subject in a recent issue :—‘ There is no sense in Gov-. 
ernment continually taking out of the country a great deal more than it wants for. 
its own purposes. Such an error is worse than taking too little, for a deficiency. 
ahead acts as an incentive to economy all round, while the .consciousness of. 
a big surplus is a dangerous temptation to,all sorts of extravagance,’......... 
This is exactly the situation in which our Government has placed itself, When 
there were recurring deficits, it tried all possible means to curtail its expenditure, 
But now as it has nanaged. to convert the recurring deficits into recurring 
surpluses, it is trying to see how it can empty its strong box. The Tibet 
expedition was the first means found out by our restless Viceroy, taking advant- 
age of Russia’s entanglements ‘with Japan. ‘This new adventure drew more 
than sixty lakhs as initial cost, and there is no knowing how much more it may 
demand hereafter. And because the Indian Government had plenty of money 
in its pocket, the Home Government thought it justifiable to throw, the whol 
burden on India. Then followed the Afghanistan Mission and the Coinmetoial 
Mission to Persia whose bills may amount to several lakhs. ‘These are ostensibly 
occasional items ‘of expenditure connected ‘with the hobby of Lord’ Curzon to 
found an Eastern émpire far more extensive than the Roman Empire, and that, 
too, at the cost‘of India. ‘But-the heads of permanent or recurring expenditure 
recently undértaken in. confection: with: the internal ddministration by which - 
Puaropedus : dro! primarily”: betfefited: are: still heavier. We had a number of 
con 1988—5 | | 
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sss ggte new offices: with fat salaries, such as that of the Director-General of 


made a wise selection in making public mtn 
ments.......... The appointments of Messrs. U pcott 
and Priestley on the Railway Board are univers 
vy sally popular.:........ As to the Bureau of Com- 
“t-Hind (25), 12th merce and Industry, it is satisfactory to notice 
— aoe aan Reig-w4 that the Government, of India has at last recoynised 
cols. | S* the expediency of not neglecting Bombay as far as 

trade and industry are concerned. It was a standing 
Fs complaint that the Caleutta Chamber of Commerce, owing to its close proxi- 
‘} mity to the seat of the Imperial Government, enjoyed an undue advantage 
fe over the Bombay Chamber. This just reproach has now been removed by the 
selection of Mr. Noel Paton, Secretary of the Bombay Chamber, to be the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence in connection with the Bureau. A 
better appointment could not have been made........... Mr, Harvey’s appoint- 
ment as Secretary of the Bureau has also commanded unqualified approval.” 
— Evening Jéme warmly approves of Mr. Noel Paton’s appointment as 

irector-General of Commercial Intelligence. | 


10. “ Mr, Harvey is by far the ablest Municipal Commissioner it has 
g a ee been the good fortune of the Bombay Municipal 
| to the Burean of Commerce, OOtporation tosecure. The present writer has known 
Kaiser-i-Hind (25), 12th the worth of all the Municipal Commissioners of 
Feb., Eng. cols.; Rast Goftér Bombay during the last forty years and would, 
| Fe rer was. therefore, venture to observe that barring the talented 
| , sg ty ) ° Mr. Arthur Crawford and Sir Theodore Hope, no 
: Commissioner has approached Mr. Harvey in his 
great grasp of the most intricate and trying Municipal problems, financial 
and other, his marvellous mastery of the minutest details of the adminis- 
tration, bis clearness of conception, perspicacity of exposition, sound 
judgment, tact, complaisance and impartiality. Never before have been 
witnessed in one single officer such a combination of qualifications which 
have so vastly contributed to the smooth working of the Municipal affairs 
of this city. Indeed we should call Mr. Harvey the facile princeps of our 
zediles. Tio us itis a source of the greatest pleasure that the sterling worth 
Of this most unobtrusive of Civilians—so averse to advertising himself and so 
unambitious as to promotion and decorations—has been recognised by the : 
‘strenuous’ pro-consul of the day. Our regret, which we share in common 
with the entire Corporation, is that he will have to leave a part of his great 
work, especially in connection with the purchase of the tramway, incom- 
plete. It is, however, some consolation to know that he will be allowed 
to run down to Bombay for the purpose when his services in this connection 
are needed. Mr. Harvey will prove a tower of strength to the Government 
of India, and we may be quite sure that he will soon imprint on the new bureau 
the mark of his undoubted talents.” [The Rdst Goftdr writes:—“ We think 
the Government of India could not have founda more reliable man than 
Mr. Harvey to fill the post of Secretary in the new Department. But the 
ee of Government is this city’s loss.......... The smooth manner in which 
Mr. Harvey has all along worked with the Corporation, without getting into 
hot water with those who differed from. him, has made him popular nct only 
with that body, but with the general public, who were impressed by his earnest 
desire for the promotion of the city’s good and his skill as a sound financier 
and a shrewd administrator.” The Hvening Jdme makes similar remarks. | 


11, “The Government of India have invited the opinions of public bodies 
Te Oa as to the desirability or otherwise of having for India 
Kendard ti (29) San Trek. a standard time fer use upon all Indian railways and 
mee ict ey, in. the country, such time being nine 
minutes in advance of Madras time. 1t appears from 


ey ee 
on Me 


the summary of the official correspondence, whieh has been published, that the- 
local Governments favour the idea of having a standard time on Indian railways 
and in telegraph offices, but with the exception of the Bengal Chamber, the. 
different Governments and public bodies are against the use of such time 
for local purposes, The Chamber of Commerce and the Port Trust of Bombay 
as well as Kardchi have expressed their opinion that ‘ there is a feeling in the 
city of Bombsy, and a less marked one in Kardchi, that local time should be 
retained for general purposes,’ We are inclined to believe that the Chambers 
and the Port Trustees have not correctly reflected the view of the local 
communities of Bombay and Karachi. We venture to say that, if a plebiscite 
were taken in both cities, there would be found, if not a consensus of opinion, 
a large majority of people who favour the idea of having one standard time 
all over India,......... The Bombay and Kardchi Chambers of Commerce and 
the Port Trustees are by no means in .a position to ascertain the views of 
the entire population of the two great cities, for the simple reason that they are 
not in touch with them, Nine-tenths of the members of these bodies are 
European merchants, who are not in a position to know the views of the 
native community. They may have correctly represented the views of their 
own community, but so far as the overwhelming majority of natives are 
concerned, they will be too glad if the Government were to do away with the 
difference between the railway and the local time at the earliest opportunity.” 


12, “We are always for economy in the administration of India’s 
revenues, but we feel that the revision of the 

Revised rules for the grant J, CO, 8. Pension Rules, though it may cost some extra 
. pensions to members ofthe gxnenditure to the State, is but an act of justice. 
ndian Civil Service, pP Saw lanied seal 
Evening Jéme (19), 4th rospects of adequate recompense for hard, conscien 
Feb., Eng. cols. tious work is the last thing that a country like this 
should deny to its public servants. The conditions 

under which members of the Civil Service have to do work in the districts 
are trying, to say the least; and the Indians ought not to grudge the promise 
of relief now given to such of them as break down at the altar of duty before 


they are qualified to earn their full pension.” 


13. ‘* A rank Tory himself, it is not surprising to notice the burning zeal of 
Reuter to serve the party of reaction here by flashing 
A retired Anglo-Indian’s _ any news, however flimsy, however foolish, or however 
a9 sant Hind" 148), 104, flamboyant, in connection with the Congress. On 
Feb. in, ote “ha Tuesday last the cables were set in motion to apprise 
us here of what a retired Anglo-Indian Civilian 
had in his rank folly said about Sir Heury Cotton and the Congress in 
what has been called ‘a remarkable letter’ penned by him from St. Peters- 
acl TURES What has been said in that ‘remarkable’ letter,in which we 
have vainly sought for the least trace of the remarkable, save perhaps the 
wriier’s forgetfulness of his mental sanity, is that with a Russian Government 
Sir Henry and his Congressmen might have been openly shot by the Cossack 
butchers or sent to Siberia to rot and die in those charnel houses which by apology 
are called prisons! This is the kind of despicable news in which the Tory Reuter 
delights and flashes it here for the delectation of Anglo-Indians..,... Only a mad- 
man could have ever thought of sending such contemptible stuff—so un-English 
in character and so violently opposed to truth. Every right-minded Englishman, 
however unsympathetic he may be, and however askance he may look at the 
Congress and Congressmen, must, we are sure, blush for very shame at the 
antics of this person.” | 


14, An Englishman, writing about the disturbances in Russia, remarks 
inti a Se Russia had held sway over India, the leaders 
gg tall tameeth th ck of the Congress headed by Sir Henry Cotton would 

long ago have been exiled to Siberia. Well, we do 
not stand in need of such illustrations to bring home to us the blessing of 
British rule. We are quite aware of this blessing. This fat John Bull points 
to the fact of Russian troops shooting down unarmed rebels with unerring aim, 
and asks: ‘Is this possible under British rule?’’ Certainly not. Buz 
how does this reflect any credit upon Great Britain ® Instead. of trying to raise 
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noes it would be better to deal with us 
ough de: /8 irit, Instead of alternately tyrannizing 
i an sh en "showing mock sympathy: for them after 
wouk tie cabs Séthe to treat them either with uniform 
Does not‘a‘little reflection prove that those who would have 
dent Sir Henry. Cotton into exile are honest and therefore more 
re a oneal than those who humiliate him by refusing even to grant him 
4 ieidetin. India’s welfare can be promoted only by a straightforward policy, 
n never by a policy moarked by divergence between words, deeds and 


nm Sk Ve * “The Industrial and Agricultural ag cette r the Paes 
National Congress was formally closed on Monday 
Saker:  heiariah Rabihision. with the reading of a report by the Chairman of 
Indian Spectator (6), 11th - the Committee and a speech by the Honourable Sir 
Feb.; Oriental Review (11), Jgmes Monteath. Like most of the speeches delivered 
hag a by Sir James on previous occasions, his last possessed 
the characteristics which one is accustomed to find in all ably written Gov- 
ernment Resolutions—terseness and solidity........... It was a high compliment 
which he paid to the Bombay Exhibition w hen he declared that it was the most 
interesting ‘and useful project which had come within his experience in this 
country. Officials and non-officials disagree on many things, and the official 
who has unfaltering faith in his own wisdom—as non-officials have in 
theirs—sees nothing but waste of breath and ink in much that is said in our 
political assemblies and written in our political Journals. Sir James did not lack 
the courage to hint darkly at vain disputations, but about the usefulness of the - 
Exhibition there could be no dispute. Assuming that no one came there but 
for’sight-seeing, Sir James rightly said that ‘ innocent enjoyment is a blessing, 
and if the Exhibition had’ done no more than brighten fora little the lives 
of many, particularly of the toiling masses who visited it in the last week, it 
‘would ‘have been well worth doing,’ This’ sentiment revealed a kind and 
sympathetic heart, and might have come with an agreeable surprise upon 
many whose experience had not taught them to expect much of the milk 
of human kindness in the revenue officers of Government, especially those who 
have. had to.administer the finances of a Presidency during a famine........ The 
Committee of the Exhibition would not have taken half the trouble which it 
must have cost them,-if they had not believed in more substantial advantages 
to the country than innocent enjoyment. These advantages may not assume 
concrete shape in a month or two, but a little imagination would enable us to 
realise that they are not fanciful. As Sir James ‘said in language at once 
felicitous and brief; . ‘The wealthier classes have seen here the best specimens 
of workmanship, and a desire to possess the like will create a demand which. 
cannot fail to extend profitable employment. The industrial classes have seen 
products of a quality, of which they never before dreamed, and they have 
learned how they can be produced. They have seen implements and heard of 
methods by which the results. of their labour can be enormously increased.’ 
‘We have already stated how the Government itself contributed to the utility 
of the Exhibition. And so did the Sanitary Association. There was one part 
of the Agricultiiral Section which the public might not have fully appre- 
ciated, and Sir James very appropriately added a. good word for it. It is 
too true that the Forest Department i is felt to be a nuisance, and the general 
Delief is not that it is the Department which ‘ makes available such excellent 
‘material as was exhibited on the Oval for both practically useful and ornamental 
ses. It isa bounteous Providence which makes the material available: 
‘the Forest Department has the reputation of making the material less available. 
‘This .is a:controversial topic’: everyone knows with what object the Government 
-preserves’ forests. -It would be an evil day forthe country when it possessed 
‘mo‘forests.: It:is»some of the means adopted for: the beneficial end in view 
thatiare felt to be‘a nuisance. About one thing there can be no dispute—that. 
‘Mr, Ryan gave to the visitors.au exceedingly vivid and comprehensive idea of. 
not only what’we may derive from forests, but also of life in forests, even the 
ingenuity and civilisation of forest tribes.” [Lhe Oriental Review :writes :-— 
of After ‘a — run. of aes under. two ymonths - the’ Bombay . Industrial 
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Exhibition. of the Indian ‘National Congress wak closed on Monday last. 
The undertaking has been a conspicuous success in every way, not only 
resulting in a substantial surplus but also a feather in the cap of the Con- 
gress organization, which has so often been derided by churlish critics as: 
= no practical element. The Exhibition is only one of many 
eatures which irrefragably substantiate the reality of the Congress movement. 
The man to whom the splendid success of the Exhibition has been pre-eminently 
due is the Honourable Mr. Vithaldas Damodar Thackersey, who has devoted 
himself to its promotion in a manner that no public man has ever surpassed. 
wse+e-... AS 18 well known, he was ably assisted by the indefatigable labours 
of Khan Bahadur M. C. Murzban. The closing ceremony was not graced 
by the presence of their Excellencies Lord and Lady Lamington, who were. 
unavoidably absent, and their place was taken by Sir James Monteath. 
In listening to his speech we could not help thinking that he indulged in thinly- 
veiled sneer atthe great meeting of last Christmas in declaring that ‘ unfor- 
tunately there is much disagreement’ as to certain measures, ‘whereas unity 
would give better results than words, for nothing is to be gained from a useless 
waste of breath and energy’? We have italicised the last few words as 
forming an amazing exhibition of howa high and titled Civilian, a member 
of the local Gcvernment, can still be, or affect to be, blind to the position 
which the Indian National Congress now so patently holds.’’] 


16. The work of collecting the land revenue is vigorously progressing in 
ee ee os oe this district. ‘The crops here have utterly failed, and 
gent measures for the recor. ‘he agriculturists are unable to meet the revenue 
ery of land revenue in. demand even by borrowing, as the money-lenders are 
Khbandesh District. unwilling to advance them any loans on the security 
; — Vasbhav (125), of their holdings. Many petitions for remission of 
bea land revenue have been submitted to the Collector, 
but no reply has yet been given to any of these. We ourselves have laid 
bare in these columns the actual condition of the kharif crops in some 
talukas of the district, but reports reach us of stringent measures being resorted 
to at various places for the recovery of land revenue. We beg to suggest 
that a commission consisting of two Judicial officers andafew leading men 
of the district be appointed far ascertaining the true condition of the crops 
by personal inspection as well as by examination of witnesses, At present 
a rough inspection of the crops is made by the higher Revenue officers 
while on tour, and there is also a detailed inspection made by the village 
authorities and Circle Inspectors. The latter inspection is more reliable than 
the former and should be taken as a guide in judging of the outturn of crops. 
The rayats are always willing to pay the assessment lest by withholding it they 
may be deprived of their holdings, bit their readiness to pay can by no means 
be accepted asa criterion of the favourable condition of their crops. The 
Hon. Mr. Fulton had seen for himself the condition of the crops in 
Dhulia ‘taluka, and the fact that in spite of this the land revenue of the 
taluka is being recovered proves the stringency of the measures adopted for 
revenue collection in the district, The village Kulkarnis are compelled to resort 
to rigorous measures lest they might be declared ineticient. Government 
should inquire into the matter and redress the grievances of the suffering 
rayats. | 


17. We understand that Mr. Doderet, Collector of Ahmedabad, has 
ae - decided to grant liberal remissions of land revenue 
: pean ti ee throughout the district, and that the assessment 
ws ane 8H (71), seg will be almost wholly remitted in Daskroi Taluka, 
| which has suffered heavily owing to the deficiency 
of rainfall, Weare grateful to Mr. Doderet for these generous concessions, 
but regret to learn that it has been decided to recover the full dues 
from large landholders who are not actual tillers of the soil Such a 
distinction is invidious and unjustifiable, and is, besides, inconsistent with the 
orders of the Government of India on the subject of remissions and suspensions, 
The recent calamities have hit large landholders as much as any other ag 
and the cup of their misery has been filled to the brim by the destruction of 
cox 1988 —6 
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Spear 
' 18. We learn with great gratification that the‘ Bombay Government have 
been pleased to make a reduction of 16 per cent. in 
_ Revision of settlement in the revenue settlement of Jambusar Taluka (Broach). 
wee i ace . art The existing rates of assessment in the taluka were 
ast von. gr ©" pitebed unduly high, so much so that they have 
| resultedin utter impoverishment of the agricultur- 
ists and a steady decrease in the population and live-stock of the taluka. 
Government deserve to be congratulated for grasping the situation in spite 
of the plausible attempts of the taluka officials to misrepresent the true state of 
things. The unfortunate rayats of the taluka, we are sure, will not fail to 
appreciate this invaluable boon conferred upon them by the authorities. 


19. The Svadesh Bandhu says that the winter crops in Kaira Dis- 
trict have been considerably damaged owing to the 

Hera to crops in Kaira, recent severe cold, and prays Government to grant 
» Weer | liberal remissions of revenue in view of this fresh 
yee Bandhu (3), 5th oss sustained by the hard-smitten cultivators of the 
district. It considers that the rayats deserve to be 

treated with the greatest. indulgence, inasmuch as they will have to pay the 
revenue this year not from the produce of their fields, but from private resour- 
ces, and might in some cases be compelled even to incur debts to satisfy the 
Government demand. It further deprecates the observance of any distinction 


between different classes of cultivators in the matter of granting remissions. 


20. “The revision application made by the two Barsi pleaders against 
the conviction and sentences passed upon them by 
The Barsi Pleaders’ casee Mr, Maconochie, the iate District Magistrate of 
Vuipart 18, bt a: Sholapur, has been finally disposed of by a Division 
‘Guadeye (99), 5th Feb, | Bench of the Bombay High Court, and the sentences 
have been reduced to nominal fines of Re. 1 and 
Rs. 5. The original sentence passed by Mr. Maconochie on each of the 
accused was,simple imprisonment for 21 days. But even though the convictions 
have been technically upheld, the judgment of the High Court severely criticises 
many of Mr. Maconochie’s assertions. Mr. Maconochie had disbelieved the 
evidence of the witnesses for the defence and had rejected it with the summa 
remark that the witnesses, being of the same caste as the accused, had perjured 
themselves in order to shield their friends. The High Court has sufficiently ex- 
posed the untenability of this inference, and on the evidence adduced it has come to 
the conclusion that even if the facts disclosed any offence, it was only a technical 
offence of assault which did not call for any heavier punishment than a nominal 
fine ofa few rupees. Weare certainly not quite satisfied with this reduction 


of the sentences. Had the Judges taken a broader view of the facts disclosed 


they would certainly have acquitted the accused. We are quite sure that had 
the revision application been heard by the learned Chief Justice, the result 
would have been quite different and would have totally absolved the Barsi 
pleaders of all blame in the matter.” {The Vydpdri writes :—The result of the 
appeal is not quite satisfactory, though the decision of the High Court practi- 
cally amounts !o an acquittal. When one sees fhat a petty verbal altercation 
was magnified by the Police intoa grave offence, and that a high officer 
like Mr. Maconochie supported their act, it is clear how careful even respectable 
prsons conversant with the law have to be in their dealings with the Police, 
‘Though Messrs, SuJakhe and: Tilak ultimately got off with a small fine, they 


had to spend no less than seven and a half thousand rupees and were put toa 


deal-of trouble and annoyance to boot. ‘This is the result of the auto- 
spower wielded by the Police. The Arunodaya remarks :—The strictures 


23 


passed by the Bombay High Court upon Mr. Maconochie’s' judgment are cer- 


tainly calculated to restrain considerably the vagaries of wicked and crafty 
officers of his type.] R's 


21. In the course of a letter to the Kesari Messre, Sulakhe and Tilak, the 
Kesari (123), 7th Feb. accused in the Barsi pleaders’ case, write:—We are 
sincerely grateful to you and other journalists for the 
sympathy shown to usin our trouble. We must also thank those members 
of the legal profession at Baérsi, Sholapur and Bombay who rendered assistance 
to us in the trial and thereby lightened our anxiety. The decisions of judicial 
tribunals do not always accord with truth. The decision in our case is 
not, therefore, so surprising to us as it is to some who are conversant with the 
true state of things at Barsi. It is, however, desirable that if there be any faults 
in the system of judicial administration, which tend to create a divergence 
between truth and the decisions of law courts, they should be fearlessly exposed. 
It is not, of course, possible to have a perfect system of judicial administration, 
but it is the duty of our just rulers to remove all known defects therein. 
vaseceeee The great defect of the present system of judicial administration is the 
combination of judicial and executive functions in one afd the same person. 
It is a matter for regret that even Government admit the existence of this 
defect, but are unable to remove it for want of funds. It is the rayat’s misfor- 
tune thet a reform, the necessity of which is admitted by Government and 
reiterated again and again by the Congress during the last twenty years, should 
still remain uneffected. 


22. ‘ We have alluded more than once to the caseof Mr. C. M. Cursetyji, 
Third Judge of the local Small Cause Court, but 
Refusal of an extension to we repeat our asseveration that we hold no brief 
nd oe Cursetji by Gov- for him. We have simply protested against the 
Oriental Review (11), 8th ‘reatment accorded to him because it affords an 
Feb. exceptionally flagrant instance of injustice and 
oppression visited upon an able, strenuous and con- 
scientious judicial officer of long standing.......... How can we say that justice, 
fairplay and sympathy have been meted out to the man, when, in spite of 
undeniable qualifications, he has been nailed down to a comparatively sub- 
ordinate position, has been again and again superseded for promotion, and is 
finally—-upon a-ruling which is constantly more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance—forced into premature retirement ? We do not propose to 
repeat details upo1 which we have already dwelt.......... We will merely ask 
why Mr. Patel, who has been notoriously in failing health for years past, 
who has often had to go on sick leave, who is a known martyr to gout and 
who will not be claimed by any competent critic to be the equal of Mr. Cursetji 
in legai attainments, natural capacity and experience, is repeatedly granted 
promotions and extensions of office? There cannot be a fair answer, and, 
therefore, we deliberately maintain that in this matter Lord Lamington’s 
Government has incurred an odium.,........ . Lord Lamington had better try to 
learn, if he possibly can, that lesson which, with all his cleverness, Lord Curzon 
has so far shown himself utterly incapable of assimilating, namely, that if there 
is one thing more than another which cannot deceive Indians, it is the substitu- 
tion of eloquent, genial and high-sounding platitudes for straight and unmistak- 
able practice.”’ | 


23. ‘ The inquiry into the notices served upon several persons by the Chief 
Judge of the Bombay Small Causes Court has entered 
Touting in the Bombay wupona peculiaraspect, Ata recent hearing of one such 


gage > iene abe 4), 6th notice a person.in the service of a pleader was hauled 
Feb.. Eng. cols up before the Court and the pleader was summoned 
*9 S* 2 


by the Court for being interpellated. The pleader 
very rightly demurred to entering the witness-box. The present: inquiry is 
full. of quicksands and shoals for pleaders who have so long kept ‘ clerks.’ 
It is natural that they should take care of their reputation and guard against 
any future complications arising from making a clean breast of their con- 
duct in paying commissions to these clerks. Of course, the Legal '‘Practi- 
tioners’ Act has been brought into force only recently, and for no act or 
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ake a clean breast of the past, 
them. .up for unprof 
Ne ed . , | 


“ag! 


he Bar 0. assist the in getting rid of these ‘touts’ 


 @F-commis ioned clerks, coulc not the learned Chief Judge make some dbundo- 
by whick _ pleadex who honestly admit the ‘existence of the commission 
| may not be taken fo task hereafter? We-would suggest tliat the Chief 
uc nalaht communicate with the learned Chief Justice for some way out of 
the awkward situation in which members of the Bar have been placed. The 
suggestion to hold out a promise of immunity to these pleaders would, perhaps, 
not meet with the approval of these learned Judges. Butit is possible that 
| some way can be found out of the difficulty'in order to render the inquiry 

y exhaustive and thorough.” . 


24. A:correspondent writes to the Jndian Social Reformer :—“ Now that 
. His Excellency the Governor and the Members of his 
eg notices by Govern- gre are in Bombay, I would like most respect- 
meant, ully to draw, through the columns of your paper, 
| Pe arsay Social Heformer (5) their attention to the way in which the laieactons of 
Government with regard to Abkari legislation are set 
at naught. A flying visit to the premises occupied by Messrs. Bessho & Co., 
the Japanese merchants opposite the J. N. Petit Institute in Hornby Road, 
Bombay, will convince the members of the Government of the way in which 
the Department conforms to the letter of the law, but violates it in 
the spirit. The Government have on several occasions declared that 
instructions have been issued to fix, ‘ on the front wall of the premises and 
A in conspicuous places in the vicinity, notifications announcing the fact that an 
1 | application has been made to the Collector for opening a liquor shop of 
' | any kind in that locality.’ Now, Sir, it appears that a native publican has 
fe recently applied to the Collector for transferring his shop for the sale of 
be foreign liquors, euphemistically called a refreshment-room, to the premises 
eccupied by the above-mentioned Messrs. Bessho & Co. In conformity with 
the instructions of the Government, notifications have indeed been put up, but 
in such a way as to escape the notice of any individual unless he is specially 
bent upon discovering their whereabouts. The noiification put up on the 
premises is in such a position that when the present occupants of the premises 
open their front window, the latter entirely covers it up, so that the notification 
remains open to public view only at night when the shop is closed! - Another 
copy is pasted on a tumble-down shed used as a stable in the neighbourhood 
of the proposed premises. The stable has an open extent of wall, where, 
if the notification had been put up, it would surely have been at least visible to 
all, but instead of that it has been put up just near one of the doors of the stable, 
so that when the door is opened, as it is at all hours of the day, the notitica- 
tion is covered up, and like the former can only be seen at night. This is not the 
first instance of its kind. The attention of the Collector has on several previous 
occasions been drawn to similar other irregularities, but to no purpose. May I 
appeal to you, Sir, to raise your voice on behalf of not only the temperance 
BS party, but also the public at large against such half-hearted ways of carrying 
. out the instructions of the Government, and support the Bombay Temperance 
l. | Council, which has been for years past requesting the Government that 
a instructions be issued that all such notifications be ordered to be published in 
the Bombay Government Gazette and other public papers at the expense of the 
applicant. Let us, therefore, hope that the Government will see its way to 
legislate in the desired direction as requested in the recent memorial of the 
third Bombay Temperance Conference.”’ 
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25. We regret to observe that the sutéa speculation, known as jota 
atia, which had been put down by the Police in 
: letie 4 tions in Bom- °Mbay some time ago, has once more revived 
bay and Ahmedabad. © #$$-in the city. The speculation is carried on in broad 
. Banj Vartamén (86), 6th daylight, but as the speculators have discontinued 
Bgb.;, Join (72), Feb. ing their accounts in books, the Police find 


BS ee diffeult to bring them to book, Cannot our 


tives? If the Police find that they cannot properly deal with the evil. 
owing to the inadequacy of the existing law relating to gambling; they: 
should move Government to amend it with a view to make it more effective 
in its operation. [The Jain, referring to the speculation of jota patia in 
Ahmedabad, remarks :—We are surprised to find that this pernicious form of 
gambling should be in full swing in Ahmedabad, although it has been authorita- 
tively declared illegal by the High Court of Bombay. The speculators donot keep’ 
their accounts in books nor meet in a separate hall as they used to do before, but: 
groups of them could be seen any day on the Ritchie Road between Ratan pole 
and Manek chowk openly indulging in the speculation and obstructing the 
public traffic. The Police is apparently powerless to bring these men to: 
book, but the evil, we think, can be easily checked if the speculators are 
prevented from meeting at all on the public road.] 


26. “We were not a little startled at having discovered quite recently . 
that a serious malpractice is being indulged in by 
An alleged malpractice of some of the revenue subordinates in the fair of Shah 
certain revenue subordinates Karim held annually in taluka Tando Adam Khan. 
mabe - This annual fair is known for its larg 1 mark 
Al-Haq (50), 28th Jan., ge camel market, 
Eng. cols. where cameis are taken for sale from different parts 
of Sind. We are been informed that every camel 
owner has to pay to the revenue authorities atax of Re, 1 and 5 annas for 
each camel sold by him, and is supplied with a receipt for the amount signed 
by the Head Munshi. ‘Lhe illiterate zamindar is inade to believe that the receipt 
covers the whole sum paid by him, but as a matter of fact it contains an» 
acknowledgment forannas 4 only. Where the remaining sum of Rs. 1-1-0 goes 
is an enigma which the authorities concerned may be left to solve, The most 
striking feature of the affair is undoubtedly the successful manner in which 
this illegal practice has been concealed from the higher officials, and the fast 
of its escaping the notice of a vigilant offiver like Mr. Mules is enough to show 
the dangerous tactics of the subordinate service, which we have frequently 
noticed in our columns. We trust that the Collector will look into this matter, 
and that the subordinates guilty of the offence will receive exemplary punish- 
ment. We suggest the name of Sahib Bina Shah, Sujjada Nashin of Bulri,as a 
person who can be expected to be of some assistance in the investigation.” 


27. ‘The news of the death of Sir George Cotton has come as a shock 
to his many friends and admirers in this country. 


The late Sir George Cotton. Hew, very few Anglo-Indians are destined nowadays | 


Jam-e-Jamshed (24), 8th 


a. Was Gane. to enjoy the love and the confidence which the 
pie: Indian people gave to this worthy friend of the 
country........ Like many other wealthy Anglo-indian traders and merchants, 


Sir George Cotton did not look upon India asa mere land of exile........,: 
He brought a higher and nobler conception of his obligations as a citizen and 

a member of the ruling community to bear upon his conduct. He felt that 

it was his duty to spend and be spent in the service of the people in whose 

midst his lot was cast, and nobody played. the rdle of interpreter between the 

governing class and tie governed, with more tact and patience than this well- 

meaning and generous-hearted Englishman.”’ : 


Legislation, 


98, “The Bill introduced in the Viceregal Council by the Honourable Mr.’ 

wees Richards on Friday last puts an end to the essentially’ 

Universities Mesum rg wa aimless sensation which would have continued in the’ 
wa Spectator (0), it educational world in consequence of certain interpre- 
: tations put by the Chancellors of the several Universi- 
ties upon a vague expression employed by the legislature. To prevent the work 
of the Universities being in abeyance, the legislature was bound to declare the 
appointments of the Syndicates, and in certain provinces the election of some of: 
the members of the Senates, as either valid or invalid, The decision of a 
High Court in one province is not binding on the Courts of another, nor 
Gon 1988-7 


»devision® could be based, bech’ the same in al? 
dards did not admit that the’ appointments-were invalid, 
. his-admission would have been irrelevant. The Chancellors, 
» of & binding decision of courts of law, could not revoke 
sits, for if they did, the persons ‘already appointed might sue for 
@ declaration that their appointments were validly made.......... The only way 
to prevent the suspension of the work of the Universities, pending litigation in 
@yery. province,, was for the legislature to stepin and to make a declaration 
qne way or the other. Mr, Richards would adopt the policy of factum valet 
rather than invalidate the elections and appointments, Considering that the 
Ghancellors have endeavoured to follow the old procedure, as far as may be, 
and that the dispute is about a public matter, involving the management of a 
blie concern—and no one having alleged that management of the Universities 
y the Syndics appointed would cause detriment to the public interest —the 
Government undoubtedly followed the only line of action that was the most 
suitable in the circumstances.” 
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99. “It seems that the suit instituted by a  doreagaar and others 
against the newly elected Syndics will not lead to 
nl AE Fee ny substantial haaie in the method followed at the 
recent elections. Mr. Richards, the new Legal Member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
has already signified his intention of bringing forward an amendment which 
will get over the objections and difficulties raised in Bombay and Calcutta and 
will constitute the Chancellor the sole arbiter in all University affairs whether 
with regard to the election of Syndics or the assignment of Fellows to the 
different Faculties. Ifthe Bombay lawyers have been very wide awake and 
alert in detecting the defects of the new Universities Act, the new Legal Member 
of the Viceregal Council is also equally prompt in frustrating the designs of the 
pular leaders. Of course, if the legislature itself changes the defective 
wording of the Universities Act, the High Court ruling, even if it is favourable 
to the popular leaders, will hardly result in doing substantial justice. Perhaps 
the elections which were held under the defective clause will be declared illegal 
and ulira vires. But _new elections will take place precisely in the same 
manner, with the only exception that these elections will be made with the 
sanction of the newly passed amendment whica will be quite explicit in its 
wording.”’ 
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30. “We do not understand the argument of the Honourable the Legal 
| Member of the Viceroy’s Council that there was no 
(5), ai, Reformer siternative other than the bringing in of an amending 
é ade Bill to the Universities Act passed last year to ensure 
the uninterrupted working of the educational system. The Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale did suggest another alternative, namely, to have the Syndicates 
elected again by the Senates. Mr. Richards seemed tosay that the legality of 
the constitution of the Senates, too, may be questioned. Wedo not see how, 
but if it is so, the Senates, too, must be reconstituted according to the letter of 
the law. Are Government sure that other doubtful points do not occur in the 
Act? Do they intend to pass an amending Act every time a doubt is raised, 
or have they drafted a comprehensive Bill covering any illegalities that may be 
committed in the working of the measure ? It may be convenient to pass a Bill,. 
the operative section of which should simply say: ‘ Notwithstanding anythin 
contained in the Universities Act of 1904, the doing of any other thing will not 
be deemed illegal.’ But it will be scarcely creditable to the character of the 
legislature. We must say that if not merely the letter but the spirit of a law is 
essential to its interpretation, the action of the several Chancellors concerned 
seems to us to be entirely in accord with the spirit of the Act of 1904. The 
teaching profession was to be given a decisive voice in the newly-constituted 
Syndicate, and that necessarily involved the elimination of a number of Syndics 
who were not teachers, but we do not like amending Acts soon after they are 
Y We are strongly of opinion that the credit of the legislature should be 
maintained by loyal adherence to. the provisions of an Act, even though owing 
to careless draftsmanship sume part of the intention of the legislator esca 
incorporation, so long at any rate as it is possible to do so without being landed. 
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into a palpable absurdity, We do not see that the election of the Syniicates by 
the Senates, which is claimed to:be secured by the transitory clause, is such a 
palpable absurdity, if, indeed, itis an-absurdity at all,” | 


31. “Rather than go back and confess that his powers are limited, Lord 
Curzon would not shrink from any administrative 


| Indu Prakdsh (39), 4th s+ oJ , . 
1th Feb.,- Eng. col, iniquity, any political sin for the purpose of carrying 

re 2, Sli out, with the thoroughness of a Strafford, what he 

has once set his heart upon.......... A number of measures of His Lordship’s 


administration can be cited in proof of the verdict we have thought it our 
painful duty to record in such hard words. But it seems to us that Lord 
Curzon has surpassed himself in the matter of the Universities Validation Act 
dig eieads In cases like this decency requires that. Government should wait before 
the decision of the Court is given, and that they should legislate only when the 
verdict of the Court clearly defines the effect of the law as it is. That is so 
in regard to the Church of Scotland dispute which is going on at present in 
Great Britain. That was so in regard to the law of sedition, even in the days 
of the great scare created by the Poona murders. But here, Lord Curzon’s 
Government has not waited for the decision of the Bombay High Court, and 
by virtually admitting that the Notifications in question were uléra vires and 
illegal, has really done what, if done by a private individual, would have been 
clearly tantamount to contempt of Court. But Lord Curzon wishes that things 
must go on as he desires; and who is there in India to tell him to hold back ? ” 
In its issue of the 7th February, the paper writes :—*‘ The utter hollowness of 
‘the contention of the Honourable Mr, Richards that the retrospective validat- 
ing legislation brought before the Supreme Council is necessary to prevent 


a deadlock in the management of University affairs will be plain to every one - 


who casts even a cursory glance at the provisions of the Indian Universities 
Act. There are two sets of provisions for the carrying on of University 
affairs in the Act, one regulating the permanent procedure, when full effect 
is given to the Act, and the other regulating the ‘transitory’ procedure. 
The former set of provisions shows the nature of the original scheme and the 
intentions of the legislators. Section 14 provides that after Fellows have been 
nominated and elected, the Senafe should make regulations to ‘ provide for the 
assignment of lellows to the several Faculties.” It also expressly provides 
that * nothing in the Act shall be deemed to prohibit the constitution of a new 
Faculty or the abolition or reconstitution of an existing Faculty by the 
Senate,’ &c. Section 15 provides that the Syndicates shall consist of (a) the 
Vice-Chancellor, (6) the Director of Public Instruction and (¢) not less than 
seven or more than fifteen ex-officio or ordinary Fellows, elected by the Senate 
or by the Faculties in such manner as may be provided by the regulations. 
(The ztalics are ours.) It will be evident from these provisions that under 
the scheme embodied in the Act, the Chancellor and Graduates nominate and 
elect Fellows, that the Senate thus formed is alone vested with the power to 
elect Syndics under regulations made by itself, and that it is expressly empowered 
to reduce or increase the Faculties. ‘I'he Chancellor does not come in at all, 
save, of course, to formally approve the regulations, ‘The ‘ transitory provisions ’ 
seem to be exactly in conformity with these permanent provisions. Thus 
Section 12, clause (p), provides that ‘the Senate shall, &c., appoint a Provisional 
Syndicate.’ Clause (a) provides that the Senate as constituted under this 
Act may give ordersfor the provisional constitution of Faculties, Boards 
of Studies, &c. And toavoid confusion, clause (s) provides that all old statutes, 
bye-laws and regulations shall continue in force until repealed by competent 
authority...... . 1t will be thus seen that the contention that University affairs 
would come to a deadlock, if the validating legislation were not passed, is 
absolutely false. The Act provides sufficiently for the transaction of all 
kinds of business. Of course, it does not provide for legalising everything that 
Government: does, nor does it provide for a further curtailment of the privileges 
of the Senate at the bidding of Lord Curzon’s passing whims, The conclusion 
we thus arrive at is that the new Bill has been brought forward not for 
removing a deadlock, but for giving the force of law to the edicts of His 
Excellency the Viceroy and the various proviacial Governors. It is Imperialism 
with a vengeance.” — : | 


i 


Rk. Oneniat Universities. The University Validation Act has been 
| sed by what may be called force majeure, not by 
as “'‘Teason or argument, Reason and argument and all 
: (98), ‘the honours of debate were undoubtedly on the side 

~ ”” of the valiant Mr. Gokhale. All the chaff and wind 

wscbioaah “Were on the side of the great reformer of higher 

‘who posed as the supreme spokesman of that noble band of mandate- 

jound and unimpressive silences. What a striking contrast! They are at this 
moment attempting in despotic Russia to enlarge the bounds of popular treedom, 
while here our temporarily exalted Tsar is endeavouring to do just the opposite! 
Wonderful statésmanship! ‘But may we ask where it will end. Are Indians 

to be thrown back to the condition in which Julius Cesar found the denizens of 
Britannia Prima when he landed on its shores? That is a consummation, 
perhaps, devoutly wished, for it wou!d be a complete vindication of the policy 

. attributed to that Tory of Tories who desired the world to stand where it was at 

chaos? Be that asit may. What is the net result of this Universities Valida- 
tion Act? ‘This only, that it has demonstrated to the hilt how absolutely right 
were the protestants in their contention, and how the legislature itself has con- 
firmed it ! The protestants have every reason to congratulate themselves on this 
agitation. It has shown how law and order must triumph over might! Even 
the mighty machinery of Imperial Jove is powerless to resist the force of right 
and reason, Let us hope that the severe lesson which the protestants have 
taught will not be forgotten, and that the ‘reformers’ will think twice when they 

- next try to rough-ride the law itself,” |The dst Goftdr writes in a similar strain. 

The Oriental Review writes :—“ We fail to see why Lord Curzon should not in 
all future Bills add in anticipation a clause like this: ‘All acts that are 
irregular under this Act are hereby made regular and legal.’ This is the effect 
of Lord Curzon’s Validating Act. In that case why legislate at all? Why 
have the farce of Legislative Councils with so-called popular representation ? 
Let us go back to the days of absolute despots whese word was law. Indeed, 
Lord Curzon has been well compared with the Tsar of Russia.”” The Bombay 
Samdchdr and the Shri Venkateshvar Samdchir also comment adversely oa 
the Viceroy’s action in regard to the Validating Act. ] 


33. Lord Curzon passed the Universities Act in utter defiance of public 

aii (198), iat aia opinion and reduced the Universities to mere depart- 
Kalpataru ti20) 5th Feb, *? ments of the State. The Chancellors of the Univer- 
| sities of Calcutta, Bombay and the Punjab went further, 
and, arrogating to themselves powers not conferred by the Universities Act, brought 
about the elections of the Syndicates by trampling under foot the rights of the 

' Senates, The popular party humbly requested that the illegal notifications should 
be withrawn and the electioxs held afresh under new notifications, But the ree 
quest wasrefused, and the matter was taken tothe Bombay High Court. Lord 
Ourzon should have reprimanded the Chancellors for their illegal conduct and 
directed them to hold fresh elections, but as he is accustomed to trample upon 
publie opinion frequently, he hit upon a novel device and demonstrated once 
more to the public his autocratic tendencies. A Bill to validate the action of the 
Chancellors and the elections of the Syndicates was introduced into the Supreme 
Legislative Council and was read for the first time in spite of the emphatic protest 

- vaiged by the Honourable Mr. Gokhale. It is said it will pass into law on Friday 
xt Honourable Mr. Richards tried to defend the haste with which the 

- measure is being pushed forward by urging the childish and ridiculous plea 
that in the absence of the. proposed legislation the whole educational system 
would come toa standstill pending the decision of the suit filed in the High 
_ Court by the highest judicial authority. The new Bill will, no doubt, grace- 
fully crown the ediftoe of University legislation based upon injustice, If 
our leaders have any self-respect, we would suggest that they should resign 
their Fellowships and bid adieu to the Senates Syndicates for ever, thereby 
dovernment, to officialise those bodies completly. [The Kalpatary 

e high-handed action of the Chancellor of the Bombay University 


in connection with. the formation of the Senate and the election of the Syndicate 
shows that Lord Curzon’s object in passing the Universities’ Act was to do away: 
with the preponderence of the native element in the Senates. Such action is, 
however, likely to create distrast and dissatisfaction in the public mind. ] - 


84, We fervently pray Government to give due consideration to the 
aa , objections raised at the public meeting of Talukdars 
Guj . aoe ‘ne held recently in Ahmedabad against the Gujarat 
jardt Talukdars’ Act 
Amendment Bill. ‘“.  Qalukdars’ Act Amendment Bill. The original Act 
' Hitechchhu (71), 9th Feb.; was passed by Government out of benevolent motives, 
5th F pa Gazette (77), but in actual working the measure has proved far 
x fg from satisfactory. The indebtedness of Talukdari 
estates under Government management has increased instead of diminishing 
and in some cases the estates of minor Talukdars have suffered owing to 
inaccuracies in the entries made in Government records when the estates 
passed under Government management, ‘The proposed enactment, it is to 
be feared, will aggravate the mischief caused by the existing Act. Under 
it japtidars, sheristedars and their karkuns will be able to feather their own 
nests, but the ’alukdars will in no wise be benefited. While on this subject, 
we may draw the attention of Government to the miserable condition of 
Talukdars under the Agency. One shudders to think what the condition of these 
Talukdars will be when their estates happen to be managed by corrupt officers, 
There are certain matters which one cannot openly all ude to without incurring 
grave personal risk, but there is nothing to prevent people from entertaining 
suspicions in private about the motives of Government, although they dare not 
do so in public. The condition of Talukdari estates under Agency management 
is not likely to improve, unless Political Agents realise that they are expected 
to do something more than accept the “hospitality of ‘lalukdars when on 
tour. [The Mahi Kantha Gazette also thinks that the Gujardt Talukdars’ Act 
has failed so far to confer any benefit upon the Talukdars. It draws attention 
to the alleged impoverished condition of ‘l'alukdari estates under Agency 
management in Kathidwar, and says that the only remedy for extricating these 
estates from debt is to restore the sole management thereof to the Talukdarg 
concerned. | 


Education. 


25. The abolition of the primary school in Patal (Mandvi .Taluka, Surat 

District) has resulted in serious inconvenience to the 

Complaint about the abolie Kaliparaj] inhabitants of the village. No doubt a 

tion of a primary school in boarding school has been started in the taluka, but 
Patal village (Surat). : ? ; — 

Gujarat Mitra (21), 5th Oly three boys out of a population of 1,000in the 

Feb. : village are able to take advantage of it. The people 

of the village submitted a petition to the Collector 

some time ago requesting him to re-open the school, but to no purpose. We 

trust the matter will be reconsidered by the Collector ana educational facilities 

provided for the boys of the cultivators who will otherwise be brought up 


in illiteracy. 
Katlways. 


c6, A female correspondent of the Dayan Prakash writes :—Overcrowding 

in trains seems to be an inevitable feature of a railway 

Grievances of female journey in India, no maiter in what season it-is under- 
passengers on indian rail- taken, Passengers are thrust like cattle in already 


ee Prakdsh (36), 9th over-crowded compartments. In the carriages reserved. 
Feb. for females there is no convenience whatsoever provided 


for the occupants. A  water-closet is absolutely 
necessary in every carriage reserved for females. ‘the doors and windows 
should also be fitted with bars so as to afford an effectual protection against 
wanton and brutal outrage at the hands of male ruffians. An instance of this 
‘kind occurred a fortnight ago, ‘I'wo trains simultaneously arrived at a station 
from opposite directions, and | a male passenger attempted to force an entrance 
into the fernale compartment of the’ train standing Spyee. to ane All the 
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are huddled up there. There should also be 

g tickets to women. The above grievances of female passengers 


Municipalities, 


a fn commenting on Lord Lamington’s speech at the banquet given “ 
His Excellency’s honour by the Bombay paar, 
Tange given to Tord Corporation, the Indian Spectator writes :— 
Kemington_ by — speech of the evening was, of course, the Governat’ ; 
Tadian Nostister (6), 11th It showed how warm a corner this city had in his heart, 
Feb. and how deeply and with what personal interest he had 
studied the needs of the city. His Excellency said: 
‘The situation of Bombay is unrivalled as its harbour has no equal on the western 
side of India from Colombo to Ksrdéchi. It has a position absolutely unrivalled 
for conducting trade....... You havea water-supply which is very excellent....... 
You have also very excellent road metal. And then the city is exposed to breezes 
from the sea which assure good health.’ We are ashamed of our roads, but 
His Excellency has seen worse roads in Australia. Why should the Corpor- 
ation think so little of its own achievements, and upbraid itself for the 
Over-crowding and the consequent disadvantages, especially when the people 
have behind them the traditions of centuries, which no Government nor any 
Corporation can uproot in a day? These are very generous sentiments, 
which must have applied a soothing balm to the soreness caused in sensitive 
> rag by the creation of the Improvement Trust, and by the partiality which 
e Government is believed to show to that body at the expense of the 
Oorporation. A dinner generally brings out secrets. It appears that tbe 
Government has now under consideration certain amendments of the Muni- 
Gipal Act, under which stricter rules as to buildings and drainage, and also 
as to motor-cars, will be framed. A more definite revelation was that 
& project had been brought to His Excellency’s notice of reclaiming the Thana 
creek and connecting Trombay with Sewree by a causeway. His Excellen 
had a ‘theory or vision’ of his own: it was the ¢veclamation of the Black Bay 
for purposes of recreation. The ‘theory’ was cautiously put forward; it was 
suggested, His Excellency said, by the scheme of reclamation in Colaba, which 
is now under the consideration of a committee, and it is perhaps to be an 
extension of that scheme, rather than some huge undertaking which is to 
transform the outline of the coast. The President did not touch on the general 
politics of the Presidency. In future years, perhaps, the Governor may, from 
the Bori Bunder ‘ Mansion House,’ be persuaded to survey the satrapy at 
large.”’ 
38. “Our city fathers did themselves the honour of entertaining His 
ili cciiai - Excellency the Governor at a sumpiuous banquet 
oe _ Review (U1) yesterday at the Municipal Corporation Hall, where 
a brilliant gathering had assembled, consisting of the 
élite of the city. The function was indeed a very attractive one, and is said to 
have been one of the best ever held in Bombay. Nothing was left undone to 
make it asuccess. But we are constrained to remark that perhaps the Corporation 
has not been quite wise in establishing a precedent which, if not likely to be 
-abused in future, is certainly open to serious difficulties. Had it been a dinner 
by the Corporation with the Governor as one of the guests, it would have been a 
different thing, But here we find that the banquet was given in honour of the 
Governor. First of all we are disposed to ask a plain question as to whether any 
action can be taken in the name of the Corporation without the express permission 
of that body. A Committee was formed, but it was not appointed by 
the Corporation, and we are doubtful if the President was right in issuing 
invitations in his official capacity as President of the Municipal Corporation 
without the formal sanction of that body. We are not captious, but we cannot 
help remarking that the action of Mr. Macdonald furnishes a parallel to the 


aotion. recently taken by the Sheril, ween has been rightly resented in 
‘various influential circles,”’ 


‘ 
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89, “Mr. James Macdonald deseryes. the thanks of.the sity. for having. 
‘ i invited His Excellency Lord Lamingtor to dine with a 
of eon (24), Oth representative gathering of the Municipa Cagporators t 
Samdchdr (63), Oth Feb. °Y and leading-citizens of Bombay on Tuesday last, and. , 


for having thus drawn out His Excellency in regard 
to the Municipal administration of Bombay. The certificate given by Lord 
Lamington to the Municipal Corporation of Bombay and its work was more 
flattering than our civic fathers might have been led to expect, and if must | 
have had a reassuring effect on those who have often had grave misgiv- | 
ings lest the Municipal constitution of Bombay might share, in the near | 
future, the fate of those of Calcutta and Madras........... Lord Lamington 
has cordially acknowledged that ‘in the history of India there has never 
‘been atime when such large undertakings have been carried out as haye 
been done by this Municipality,’ and that the Corporation of Bombay 
*has set good examples to others.’ His Excellency was even pleased 
to defend the Corporation against unjust criticisms in certain respects.......... 
The speech shows that Lord Lamington is anxious to do full credit to 
the Municipal Corporation of Bombay for the good it has done, and that he 
is an extremely fair and generous critic of local self-government....... With a 
ruler so generous in his appreciation of the work done by them, and so 
keenly sympathetic in his desire to promote self-government in the country, 
it should not be difficult for our civic fathers to work hand in hand, and to 
undertake those improvements which are urgently called for in the interest of 
this great and beautiful city. There is no cause now to be afraid of ulterior 
designs on the part of the Government, no reason to anticipate unsympathetic 
treatment of proposals and projects aiming at the prosperity and expansion 
of Bombay.” [The Bombay Samdchdr makes similar comments. | 


40. “The letter from the Under Secretary to Government, Public Works 
Department, to the President of the Corporation on 
The Bombay Government the subject of overbridges shows how leisurely this i} 
i seh meget oad weal most important question has been handled by all 
Evening pi (19), ath concerned, and notably by the Government, The | 
Feb., Eng. cols. latter are often pleased to blame the civic fathers for 
the slowness with which they do their work, and 
even threaten them at times with bludgeon clauses. What about their own 
dilatoriness, causing not only inconvenience to the public, but often even 1] 
' grave injury? But then they hold perhaps that they may not judge others : | 
as they would that others may judge them.” 


41. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh: —“ The primary schools 

of the Belgaum Municipality are being greatly 

_ Alleged) mismanagement mismanaged. Some of the teachers are put in charge 
Pl seinen schools of of more classes than one, and mere public service men 
ee ma (39), 8th are found, contrary to Government rules, teaching 
Feb., Eng. cols. higher classes. Again, an unpassed man is under one 
of the rules disqualified to hold the appointment of a 
teacher, but this rule is treated as a dead letter by the Belgaum Municipality. 
Till lately a single teacher was teaching the whole of the Kanarese School 
No. 1, consisting: of six standards of different grades and attended by nearly 

sixty boys. Some remarks in the visitors’ book are said. to have led to the - 
_appointment of another teacher. But he is a teacher till now attached to 
Marathi Schools only, and it will be interesting to see how he will teach 
Kanarese. ‘lhe Government grants a good round sum for the maintenance of 
these schools. Is not this state of things bad enough to induce the Educational 

authorities to interfere and to ate right P”’ 
Na 


tive States. 


42. Lord Curzon’s policy regarding Native States is gradually taking 
shape. It wasinaugurated at the Delhi Darbar, 

ee eee wat, of and one of its first fruits was the addition of Berar 
 aedy arene lowards AAUP ty British territory. It promises to culminate in 
Kesari (123), 7th Feb, demanding permanently from Native Chiefs a fixed 


portion of their territory or revenue as a contribution 
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place, Lord Curzon may fairly 
Of having re ‘the dignity a and status of Native 
even 0 a4 iyi | 7 adda eheth a permanent injury by applying 
“cupping ins sr ent: The Viceroy seems to have argued with 
i ire sh Government has laid "the Native Chiefs under heavy 
their States, and ‘that this fact fully entitles the 
' to’ mal demand from them it likes. If a terrible 
Mut oped hte ocurred in 1! 57, and if it had not produced an impres- 
ion si pon the minds of British politicians that Lord Dalhousie’s annexation 
po. Biloy was the cause of that catastrophe, most of the Native States would have 
‘been annexed to British territory by this: time, and the map of India would 
have presented a uniform red colour throughout instead of patches of different 
colours as at ‘present. The sharp awakening of the Mutiny-no doubt imposed 
a temporary check upon the policy of annexation, but British politicians seem 
now to repent that their pretence of treading the path of righteousness has 
gone too’ far, and consequently in their dealings with Native Chiefs they 
have recently become quite reckless. They think that the right of the 
eldest son of a Native Chief does not descend to him by inheritance but 
through the favour of the British Government, that tha Government can at 
will transfer any principality from one ruling family to another or compel 
any unpopular native ruler to resign his Chiefship, that Native Chiefs must 
obtain the permission of the Paramount Power if they wish to visit foreign 
countries, and that their armies, wealth and resources can legitimately be 
commanded by. it in an'emergency. These are some of the features of British 
policy towards Native Chiefs, which has been in vogue since the establishment - 
of an era of perfect tranquillity’ in India after the suppression of the Mutiny. 
It is no wonder, therefore, if owing to this unjust and domineering policy of 
the British Government towards native rulers some of them feel their elevated 
position to be a doubtful boon and are led to exclaim at times that even the 
poor rayat may be happier than themselves. We were led to indulge in the 
above reflections by Lord Curzon’s recent attempts to secure contributions to 
military expenditure from Native Chiefs. The Aga Khan remarked in his 
speech during the Budget debate last year that as the armies of Native States 
were not proportionate to their resources, and that as the armies kept 
by them were little better than rabbles of irregular levies, the States 
should be made to assign a portion of their revenues for militarv expen- 
diture, and that the Paramount Power should undertake the management 
of their troops. The Aga Khan was highly complimented by the Viceroy for 
this ‘“‘ patriotic ”’ suggestion, and at once our sUspicions were aroused that some 
deep plot was brewing to force the Native States to contribute to the military 
expenditure, As Lord Curzon left for England soon after, the subject was 
lost sight of fora long while. But the Political Agents were not idle even 
while Lord Curzon was away, but had broached it to many a Native 
Chief. Lord Curzon’s return to India has once more brought the subject on 
the tapis, and already there are various rumours in the air. The whole affair 
is kept confidential, and no definite information is available. It is, however, 
reported that there is to be a Chiefs’ Conference at Calcutta, and that the Nizam 
will be induced by the Viceroy to exhort his brother Chiefs on the occasion, 
Some say that the Gaekwar has absolutely declined to make any contribution to 
military expenditure; it is also said that the Nizam will be deprived of one of 
his districts yielding. a revenue of 50 lakhs, so that his example might serve as 
an object lesson to other Chiefs, &¢. These are mere reports no “doubt, but 
probably there .is a great deal of truth inthem. We shall know the truth 
next month during the Budget debate. It is no use openly advising the 
Native Chiefs how they should act at the present critical: juncture. Counsel 
given by an outsider will not be of much avail. Many of our Chiefs are 
ignorant of their rights and privileges, and those who know them dare not 
speak a word on the subject before the Political Agent. We propose, however, 

‘to discuss the subject as disinterested critics and to “ahow how tar the. proposed 
contribution can be justly imposed upon Indian Chiefs. ‘he relations of 
Native’ States with the Paramount Power are determined by treaties and 

“engagements, and though these latter vary with different States, we may safely 
‘say atin none of ‘these has me Paramount Power thrown the responsibility 


ou 


33 


of bearing the burden of military expenditure upon any Chief. The Chiefs 
were asked to pay a definite amount of tribute to the British Government and 
were relieved of all responsibility both as regards personal military service. or 
military expenditure. ‘The object of the British Government was obviously 
to place the relations between itself and the Native Chiefs upon a non-feudal 
basis, as feudal tenure was known to end in giving undue predominance to the 
feudal vassals. The British Government did not wish the Native Chiefs to 
keep any armies and they were not encouraged to keep the troops employed by 
them in a state of efficiency. Various restraints were imposed upon their 
martial instincts and upon the importation of arms and ammunition by them. 
The armies of Native Chiefs thus remained in a condition of stagnation, aud 
it would not be wrong to suppose that Lord Curzon’s object in having a parade 
of the troops of Native States at the Delhi Darbar was to impress the marked 
contrast between them and British troops upon the minds of the Chiefs. 
In the time of Lord Dufferin the attention of the Paramount Power was directed 
to the condition of the armies of Native Chiefs, and he conceived the idea of 
making the Native Chiefs maintain. a few regiments of troops for purposes 
of Imperiai defence. It was left purely to the option of the Chiefs to maintain 
such regiments or not, and only twenty-three Chiefs maintain them at the 
present day. Mysore refused to maintain any Imperial Service Troops till the 
demise of the late Divan, and the Gaekwar also expressed his unwillingness 
to fallin with Lord Dufiferin’s scheme. After Lord Dufferin none of his 
successors troubled himself about this question, but Lord Curzon being of a 
meddlesome temperament has onve more taken up the question. We shall 
show in our next issue how Lord Curzon’s scheme is more Goercive in its 
tendency and more harmful to the interests of Native Chiefs than Lord 
Dufferin’s. 


43, it is satisfactory to note that Lord Curzon has introduced a desirable 
| | innovation in receiving Native Chiefs as State guests. 
Reception of Native Chiefs Hastings House has been specially set apart for the 
2 oe guests by the purpose and the Chiefs invited by the Viceroy to visit 
Tok, Bandhu (95), 5th Feb, im at Calcutta are entertained there at the expense 
; of Government. Hitherto the Chiefs going to visit 
Viceroys had to make their own arrangements and to defray the cost of their 
sojourn from theirown purse. But the new arrangement introduced by the 
Viceroy does away with all this and makes an interchange of amenities 
between the Head of the Indian administration and the various Native Chiefs 
possible. Hitherto the visits paid by Native Chiefs to the Viceroy were 
few and far between and were merely formal affairs, the interviews 
barely lasting a quarter ofan hourorso. But under the new arrangement, there 
will be more frequent opportunities for intercourse and exchange of views. 
Viceroys and Governors have special allowances for entertaining guests 
and giving State balls and dianers. ‘Till now the recipients of their 
hospitality were only Europeans, but in future, thanks to Lord Curzon’s 
initiative, a share of this hospitality will be be extended to Native Chiefs. 


44. ‘Mr. Lambert’s defence of his action is that he did not take off his boots 
‘lil ie while entering the temples because he was informed 
Jain Seonh ot talline by by the Paliténa Darbar that it was not necessary to do 
Mr. Lambert, Deputy Com- 80, and the matter being in dispute between the Darbar 
missioner of Police, Bombay, and the Jains, his compliance with the demand made 
and his Huropean friends. by theauthorities of the temples would prejudice the 
a lg ogg (28), th case of the Darbar. So far as we know the Thakor of 
a | Palitana has absolutely no control over the internal 
management of the temples, but is merely entrusted with the work of keeping 
eace and order on the hill, tor which he is paid a certain sum of money every year. 
f he had, therefore, told Mr. Lambert and his party that it was not necessary while 
visiting the temples to remove leather shoes and put on canvas ones instead, 
it is evident, even if we take the most charitable view of his conduct, that he. 
went beyond his right. We do not know also why the party should have been so 
very solicitous about the interests of the Thakor of Palitana.......... Again, it 
must not be-forgotten that they: merely went there’as private gentlemen, and as 
such ‘were bound to carry out the instructions of the person in charge of 
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ofthe ‘martial’ races: of this country, it would. not, 
| thie way of 1 resent incident. - So far, as we.can judge. . 
and’ his’ party have: been guilty’ of criminal trespass, and. 
itthey wish to’ seek the: aid ofthe law, have a: strong. case in their 
While‘commenting last time on this subject, it will be remembered that. 
emarked that if cur Jain friends desire to: put a stop to such deplorable. 
- -  ~- Gmeidents‘in’ future, they must needs take up a firm attitude in. the matter. 
—  Siiee’ ‘then ‘we Have’ not: heard anything: as. to what steps the Jain 


z 
5 ‘ 


- leaders have taken’ or propose to take) in: this connection:;, The maiter, 
however, is very’serious, and if allowed to pass withont adequate action being 
taken in connection with it will, in our opinion, seriously jeopardize their right 

tovask others to remove their leather shoes and substitute canvas ones instead 
while visiting their temples. It may also afford an opportunity to unfriendly 
critics to remark’that the Jains are afraid to take any steps in the matter. 
because*the offenders belong to the ruling race. ‘Taking all these circumstances 
into’ consideration’ we desire to strongly urge once more upon the trustees, 
of the firm of Anandjee Kallianji and other Jain leaders to give up their 
policy of indifference, and take prompt and suitable measures as advised by 
their lawyers.”’ | 


45. * Mr. Ackyut Rao Desai, who was in charge of the SAngli Adminis-- 
a ou tration for a number of years, is shortly retiring on 
Pe hag - epempema pension, and Lieutenant R. J. C. Burke is soniieaih to” 
Mehrétia. (10), 5th Feb,, succeed him. We regret that a young and inexperi- - 
Dnyén Prakdsh (36), Sth enced officer like him should be put in sole: charge of 
—_ the administration of a Native State. The Sangli- 
Administrator has'to exercise the powers.of a High Court in.all civil and criminal 
matters, and we wonder what sort of legal training the new Administrator : has 
received. He is a purely military officer, and though for some time he 
has acted as Assistant™ Political Agent, it is not at.all likeiy that at any time: 
during the brief period of his service he has ever had anything to do with 
the administration: of justice. At Sangli he will not only bea Judge, but 
the presiding’ officer in the Court of Fina: Appeal, and as such he will 
have to revise the judgments of the subordinate judiciary of the State. 
In revenue matters also Lieutenant Burke must be quite a novice. No; 
Civilian of his age is ever placed in sole charge of a. district. ‘The Sdneli. 
people will thus have the: misfortune of being ruled over by an Adminis- 
trator who is*a tyro in all matters pertaining to the administration of 
a Native State: And why should a young European officer have been. 
appointed to the post at all? Was. there a dearth of experienced revenue and. 
judicial native officers, any of whom would have made a far better and more 
efficient Administrator than this stripling of a political Lieutenant? This is. 
how the policy of Government lends colourto the general opinion, which prevails. 
in the whole native community, that the Native States are regarded more as. 
milch cows for the benefit of European politicals than anything else,......... 
The, people of S4ngli were not entirely satisfied with the former Native Admi- 
nistrator, but this change from a native toa European Administrator is to 
them like one from, King Log to King Stork.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—._ 
The.appointment of Lieutenant Burke to succeed R, B. Desai as Administrator. 
of the Sangli State is notin keeping with the principle laid down by Lord 
Curzon in his speech at Jaipur that Native States were intended to serve as 
training grounds.for the sons of the soil to acquire administrative experience. 
We fail to see why the Bombay Government should jhave seen fit to contravene 
the principle. enunciated by the Viceroy, when they could easily have selected 


: ? : 


acompetent native. to fill the post, | 
_ 46. A correspondent writes..to the Hind Vijaya :—The. subjects of. 
ee ef Bhavnagar, who have been. brought to utter destitu-. 
 _- Mffsirs in’ Bhivnager tion owing to a succession of famines, are crying 
ero oe 455),, lat.” aloud against the wanton. waste of State revenues. 
Soe ee By’ their ruler. A sam of three lakhs.of rupees was. 
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Highness the Maharaja of Kolh4pur, while a further sum of Rs, 25 to 50.thousand 
was wasted on the reception of the Agent to the Governor, K4thi4wdr. Such 
extravagance is deplorable, inasmuch as the State has not been able to pay 
off its debt to Government.and private merchants, and has, besides, been obliged 
to borrow a further sum of money in the open market by issuing a loan. 
the Famine Report of the last five years is published, it would throw a lurid light 
on the affairs of the State. The mortality from famine was higher than in ‘the 
neighbouring British territory or in Baroda territory, and the population of the 
State has greatly declined during the period. The Chief turns his attention solely 
to adulating Political Officers and throwing dust in their eyes, but never cares to 
redress the grievances of his subjects. Owing to the State being in want of 
money, the scales of justice are generally deflected in favour of the rich. 
This will be clear from the sequel! of the case against the Shravaks of the Botad 
Mahal in respect of the Jal Jdtrd procession. An appeal in this case is 
pending before the Political Agent, but has not yet been disposed of. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 16th February 1906. 
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Collectors and District. Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for-notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are, incorrect, what | iS 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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(As it stood on the Ist January 1905.) 
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"1 =| Hitechchhu oe | Ahmedabad = ...| Weekly ... -»+| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 
72 | Jain oa oe a! eee | Do. ove ...| Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrdvak 
Vania); 30. 
73 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma ...| Bombay ... ot ma! a ...| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 29 20s 
74 | Kaira Vartaman ... =e eee ae gee So ee .»-| Kahand#’s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
| | Shravak Bania) ; 56. 
"5 | Kathidwar Sam4char ...| Ahmedabad _....|} ~Do. ae bat sale 
"6 | Loka Mitra sia .+»| Bombay... e+} Bi-weekly Pee — Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A ; 
Parsi ; 35 
7 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette. ...| Sadra ... Weekly-.ee ee:| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 45. 
78 | Navséri Prak4sh ... woe} Navedri ... coe] DOo ave .-.-| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... hei 
79 | Nure Elam cee eee| Bombay ... ...| Monthly... ooe| Nasarwanji Hirjibbai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 
80 | Ny4yadarshak ... »e| Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly _.../ Gat4l4l Mansukhlal; Hindu (Visashriméli} 
ee Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
81 | Praja Mitr’ — ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly «| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 34 
32 | Praja Pokar ove vee} Surat oie ...| Weekly... .».| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... x3 Bat 
83 | Prak4sh and Gadgadat vee Bombay... at ae a ...| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 
88. 
84, | Punch Dand oad ian i ge < aue on: ae oe .-.| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
43. 
85 |Samsher Bahddur... | Ahmedabad ...) Do. ...  ...j Sav4ibhai Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania) ; 62. 
86 |Sdnj Vartam4én... ~-...; Bombay...  ...| Daily eos ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 
(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 49. 
| (2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 
38, 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
87 |Sind Vartaman ... eoe| Karachi ... --| Weekly eee ...| Devkan Devehand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 
gs | Stri Bodh ... eee eo-| Bombay... .».| Monthly -»-| Kaikhasru Navroji K4abraji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 ... 
s9 |Surat Akhbar «. —. | ...| Weekly ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... ye 
90 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha on ae) eee ...| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ;(Hindu Banja) ; 
36. 
HINDI, 
Ql |Pandit.... eee eee} Poona oe vo] Weekly oes ---| Govindrao Gangéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
jari) ; 42; and I'arabai, wife of the above ; 31. 
92 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... “a ee at .».| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 
char. | Brahman) ; 39. | | 
KANARESE. ; | 
98 | Digvijaya ... ove ree} Gadag eve ---| Weekly a .«| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 
| (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 
94 | Karnatak Vritta ..| Dharwar eee} “Do. ace ».(|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 
| (Karhada Brahman) ; 34, 
(2) Anndachérya Baldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 04. 
95 |Loki Bandhu.. coo} Do, — ove a ...|Gururéo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; . Hindu 
| | (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
96 | Loka Mitra ove o.| Haveri: (Dhar-| Do ... ...|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
| ). Brahman) ; 28. 
97 Réjahansa--- ooo eee Dharwar a Da 200 eee Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathar ; Hindu (Kar- 
' béda Brahman); 4l. . : 
98 | Rasik Ranjini... ooo) Gadag ees ont: Dn ete eee} Gaurishankar - Ramprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
| | 
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/Trimbak A’b4ji RAje; 


Dhondo K4shinéth Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Br&hman 


)s 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 

Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 37... 


Hari Bhik4ji S4mant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 
41. 

Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

Ne@ra@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Bra@bman) ; 51. 

Reémehandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 37. _ 

Ganesh .Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 40. *° © 

Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 40. | 

Abaji Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 
Jagannath Balaji 
Brahman) ; 38. 
Saddishiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chéndra- 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mah&4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth! . 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Breéhman) ; 48. 

Sadashiv Hari Shahane ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda! 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4b- 


man); 4’. ' 


.| Krishn4ji Kashinaéth Phadke, Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman); 37. 

K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 
pawan Brahman); 561. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Bribman); 74 


(Chit- 


Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu) ; 40. 

Snivrdm Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 38. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 45. 

Hari Nardyan 
Brahman) ; 37. 

Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdhman) ; 49. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 

Bhau Réoji Sindekar; (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. 

Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 

Réamkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 27. 

Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 

8 | 


Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan 


Hindu 


3 

K4shineth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman); 30, 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan csp ; 43. P 
O. 0. 


Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 47... 


Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Braéhman) ; 28. 


Vishnu Ramchandra Vijdépurkar; Hindu 
Deshasth Bréhman); 50. | 
Aman Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 


Bréhman) ; 30. 
Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 38 


ies |Govind Sakhérém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 41. 


| Name of Publication,. Where Published. 


a 


139 


164 


165 


166 


167 


168 


| Prabodh Chandrika, 


| Sholdpur Samachar 


MaritHi1—continued. 


Poona Vaibhav 


eee 


Pratod _... 
Raghav Bhushan... 
Satya Mitra 


Satya Sadan 
Satya Shodhak 
Shahu Vijay 


Shet Shetaki 
Shetakari. 


Shrigonda Vritta... 
Sbri Shahu 
Shubh.Suchak 


Sumant 


Vidya Vilas 
Vidyarthi ... 
Vihari 


Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasdr cc. jn 7 


Vritta Sudha 


Vyadpdr Sam4char... 


SINDI. 
Khairkh4h Sind 
Muir-ul-Islam 


Sind Sudhar 
Sookree 


URDU. 


A jaibat-i-Bambal 


Eombay Punch Bahadur 


Sultdn-ul-Akhbar 


Tejarati Gazette ee 


ee¢ 


‘tT ohfa-i-Deecan 


Poona 


Jalgaon ... 
Islampur 
Yeola... 
Malegaon 
Alibag ... 
Ratnagiri 
Kolhapur 


Poona 


Sholépur 
Shrigonda 
Satara 
Do. 
Karad 


Kolhapur 

Nandurb4ar 

Bom bay... 
Do, 


Wai 


Satara 


Poona 


Ahmednagar 


Karachi... 


Poona 


| 


Do. 
Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
Fortnightly 
Monthly... 


Weekly bas 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Monthly | 
Weekly eee 


Daily 


| Monthly... 


Weekly eee 


aeer 


Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 


Ganesh Mah&dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 35. 

Narfyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. . 
Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 

Guladbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


26. 
RAoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdéh- 


man); 52. 
Hindu (Ohitp4wan 


Hari Naérdyan Limaye; 

Brahman) ; 60. 

Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 
man); 30. 


Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamé§ti) ; 45 


Balabhai Janubhai; Muhbammadan (Shaikh) ; 
43. 

Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth' Brah- 
man) ; 22. 

Vishnu Nardéyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman) ; 30. 

Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Bréhman); 33. 

Shankar Raghundth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 

4wan Brahman); 49. 

Saddshiv Vaman Marathe; Hindu (Chitp4awan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Balkrishna N¢rayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 35. 

(1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni oes 

(2) R4mkrishna Raghunath $Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 


Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; ol. 


Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 38. 


Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 38. 

Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha ;]Hindu (Mar- 
wadi) ; 30. 


“Hindu (Amil) ; 29 vee 


Dharmsing Tahilsing ;" 


Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhsammadan; 
65. 


Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 
Jhamatmal Lélehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 


‘ 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan 
(Sunni); 32. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 
Muhammadan ; f0., 


Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 


Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 


(Shaik) ; 365. 


1,200 


1,000 


Beudo Yrimbak Kerur; Hindu (De shasthl 
Braéhman,-Smarta); 82. 


Bid — — ' — Réjurkar; Hindu 


Gulbarga (do.) «+. : Parashrém Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 


. i , 


A Inz Bombay... Weekly... Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 700 


” 


Wotes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. é 


Poss B. ‘The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin. of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
Fag ) hs ot epee name. 


' @. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that.adopted in the Official Spelling 
of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, andtheshort a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 


proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Publicatios. | Where Published, Name, caste and age of Editor. 


ENGLISH. 


| 
Cosmopolitan Review .| Bombay Monthly 


GUJARATI. 


. 


Chay-Chav ... «+. Bombay Monthly Négindés Manchérém; Hindu (Dasa 
Bania) ; 38. 
Dnydnottejak Ahmedabad Fortnightly 


MARATSI. 


1144 | Granthamala... Kolhapur Monthly Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.; 
| Hindu (Deshastha Brdhman) ; 41. 


1264 | Lokaseva Nasik ... Weekly aaa 


~*~ 


The circulation of the following Nos. is as stated against each of them:—No.19—1,000; No, 36—1,100; No. 75-100 to 600; 
No. 76—1,000 ; No. 146—350- 
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| Politics and the Public Administration, | 
1. “When Lord Ourzon was in England he endeavoured, in what 


were described as brilliant and masterly hes by 
Blae-Book on Tibet. Tory organs, to impress upon the Home Government 


bie oe (20), 12th Febo and the British ec the unwisdom and even the 


danger of interfering’ with the policy of Indian 
Viceroys, who, being on the spot, were in a better position to comprehend 
the problems of internal and foreign politics. He drew a dreadful picture 
of the consequences of such interference on the part of the Home Government 
in the past. At that time the Tibetan Blue-Book had not been published, and 
. its contents were not known to the outside world. But Lord Curzon’s 
‘contentions, which seemed at the moment to be more or Jess of a general or 
academic character, can now be better appreciated in all their inner significance. 
It was pretty generally known that the Home authorities and Lord Curzon’s 
Government were not quite in accord as regards the Tibetan treaty. But‘ that 
there was a sharp difference of opinion and: that the British Cabinet was rather 
disposed to checkmate the headlong course pursued by the Imperialists on the 
spot was not known at least to the Indiav public. Itis now pretty clear that the 
great ‘ory Imperialist at the head of the Indian Government practically forced 
the hands of ‘Mr. Balfour’s Government. Lord Curzon, in his speeches in 
England, tried virtually to bully British Ministers into acquiescence in his 
policy by holding out threats of a grave disaster that would ensue from a policy 
of interference, and seems to have partially succeeded in his attempt.” 


2. “ Mr. Brodrick did this country a grave injustice, no doubt, when he 
was Secretary of State for War. But since his transla- 
Mr. Brodrick’s speech at tion to the India Office he has proved a better custodian 
ea at 2 Industries Clab. of the interests of this poor country than we had once - 
am-e-Jamshed (24), 13th . 
Feb., Eng. cols. reason to expect he would, and has also shown himself 
ta be a more sympathetic Minister than some of his 
predecessors—notably those two members of the Mutual Adulation Society of tine 
House of Commons, Sir Henry Fowler and Lord George Hamilton. At the ban- 
quet given to him last week by the lmperial Industries: Club, Mr, Brodrick had at 
least some kind things to say of India, and the courage to urge his countrymen 
to treat her with justice and fairness, India, it is true, needs something more 
substantial than mere words, But she has so often been deprived of even 
the consolation of a few kind words by Ministers pledged to guard and protect 
her interests in the British Parliament that she cannot decently refrain from 
expressing her gratitude to Mr. Brodrick for his sympathy and his appeal 
to his countrymen to be just and generous to her........... The Secretary of 
State declared that the progress of Indian trade was unparalleled in the history 
of the Empire, but he was anxious that Englishmen should not ve alarmed in 
consequence of it. It is no ‘ yellow peril to England, said Mr. Brodrick, and 
would never be, although it has. chased certain foreign imports out of England, 
such as tea. ‘This assurance was both pertinent an1l timely, for there 
prevails so much ignorance in matters Indian among the British public 
that a little brisk trade in one or two lines is liable to alarm British manu- 
facturers and to drive them, when least expected, to concert measures which 
may effectively throttle and destroy any number of our industries. Mr. Brodrick 
insisted upon India having a fair voice in the fiscal deliberations of the country, 
and he even ‘ pleadéd for a generous consideration of Indian questions.’ 
It is more than doubtful if, when the supreme hour:of a final decision arrives, 
he would firmly prevent Indian interests from being sacrificed at the altar of 
British and Colonial interests...,....... Nevertheless one cannot help feeling 
eratetul to Mr. Brodrick for insisting upon India having a fair voice in 
the fiscal deliberations of the Empire. Without possessing absolute freedom 
of action in regard to her fiscal policy, India cannot be expected to achieve 
her industrial salvation.”’ : : 


3. The dl publishes some verses, written in an ironical vein, on the 

: achievements of the modern representatives of the 

ee pee corneas Passa Aryans, of which the following-is the purport :—Why 
. bo (119), 17th Feb. are the Aryans twitted with having failed in their 
ae ating an . duty? I shall explainfully what they have achieved, 
Formerly their country was plunged in the mire of independence, but they 
have, with the help of aliens, released her from that plight. Money is acknow- 
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d to be the root of all evil, and 20 we sre not to-blame if we have parted 
sb Or ae 2 Sais poe ae ? Pygeee ? ’ : j . ~ . 
‘Bll our riches to foreigners, If any one asks for a gift, he should not, it is 
a’ Ss << | ne a re ts i. vi ors ’ ’ ee e ? * 7 ; | 1 
ua, ‘be disappointed Even if one’s kingdom is asked for, why should not the 

v egg: _, ANE a4 Rae % 4 f Z Be | ex ; 
<3 st be Somplied with? We turned traitors and went over to our enemy’s 
6. “Our object in doing so was to secure for all our countrymen the bless 

: sa . RR a ot ss | ? RP yw , : e 
 . @fontact with the virtuous. We secured the boon of servitude and scattered 


> © 6 the winds tlie misery of independence. We violated our religion and dis-— 

ca _ @atded’ all patriotic sentiments. The higher philosophy, which ignores all 

_  £Patriotic considerations, is too abstruse for the vulgar understanding. We have 
"  gtibdued°all our passions and have surpassed even saints and ascetics in meek-. 


ness and patience. Only those who are in a state of servitude can know its. 
delights. 
4, “The seed sown by Lord Curzon during the first five years of his. 
administration is beginning to sprout. The dust of 
_ ddutns controversy is for the most part laid......... We now 
Be, East and West (3) for Fob, Watch theresult, ‘The Secretary of State has sanctioned 
Bef | a huge irrigation scheme forthe Punjab. It will take 
; nine years to be completed, perhaps more; and it is estimated to cost 782 lakhs 
‘ of rupees, The total length of the three canals sanctioned with their branches 
will cover more than 2,7U0 miles, and will irrigate more than a million and 
three-quarters of acres. The annexation of so much land to the irrigated 
and productive parts of the country would be worth more than the annexa- 
tion of Tibet. Our domestic politics are not in the hustings, but in the paddy 
fields, not at the Custom House, but at the taluka kutcherry. A Government 
: Resolution, which may even be ignored by valiant debaters at Budget meetings, 
ie is more to us than a speech by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, which may be 
‘ telegraphed to the four corners ofthe world. Other provinces may not be quite 
so fortunate as the Punjab. But Lord Curzon’s rule will ever be remembered 
for a systematic policy pursued with regard to irrigation—-whether slowly or 
rapidly must depend upon expert opinion, the length of the public purse, and the 
agency available to carry on the work. ‘The Report of the Police Commission is 
not yet given to the public. Some one has seen it in England, but for some 
reason, of which the public have as yet no idea, the Report is concealed from 
those whom it concerns most, ‘The President of the Police Commission, now 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, has undertaken an experiment which is 
fraught with important consequences—the reform of Police panchayats in his 
province. A special officer has been deputed to try the experiment in six 
districts, and instructions have been issued regarding the lines on which the 
scheme should be worked. It is an extension of local self-government to the 
villages, though that phrase may not have been employed by Sir Andrew 
Fraser, and though he may not have indited an academic resolution on the 
blessings of autcnomy in general. There is much in a name. Lord Curzon 
has earned a reputation for the repression of the movement started by Lord 
Ripon, If the experiment introduced in Bengal is extended to other parts of 
India, that movement will have been developed in a new direction. And in 
the opinion of certain Indian thinkers, the discharge of Police and Magisterial 
functions is a more valued attribute of Government than the flushing of drains 
and the lighting of streets. Thenagain, the Board of Agriculture, another of 
Lord Curzon’s creations, held its first meeting on the 6th of January and the 
following days,.......... Its deliberations covered a wide range of subjects. 
a It takes some time before experts brought from England acquire the knowledge 
 .. that would be useful to the agriculturists of this country ; more time before their 
i knowledge is brought within the reach of the agricultural population ; and yet 
more time before the rayat assimilates and intelligently applies that knowledge 
in practice. Yet Lord Curzon has provided the machinery and put it in 
motion ; the people must see how it works and assist in the work, if possible.’ 


Fruition of Lord Onrzon’s 


5. There is some similarity between the Tsar’s autocratic rule over Russia 

and Lord Curzon’s high-handed and Imperialistic sway 

Alleged autocratic tend- over India. But between the ‘'sar and his people 
ency of homey Curzon’s there are certain points of sympathy and union, which 
lant 64), 13th Feb. | betoken a happy reconciliation of their present 
TS ot ie es Sm aE ee differences seoner or later. Both look upon.the same 
as their mother-land, and there is further the identity of language and 
‘which makes for union and reconciliation, These points of attinity 
‘in the case of Lord Curzon and the Indians committed to his rule. 
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There is a difference of language and religion, and. though’ Lord, Carzon loves» 
India deeply, he cannot, be said to love it so well as he loves England. Someof . 
the acts of his regime are regarded by the people as retrograde and reactionary; - 
though he himself may be fully convinced that they are conducive to the. 
welfare of the country. Some of the Tsar’s acts were viewed in a similar light 
by the people in Kussia and led to agrarian disturbances, We need not. 


apprehend similar disturbances in this country. The Indians are not so 


foolish as to raise the standard of revolt. Nay, the measures.taken by our. 


rulers in 1858 render this contingency impossible. Lord Ourzon and his 


Anglo-Indian admirers may consider his policy to be highly advantageous: 


to this country, but the people look upon it in an entirely different light. The 
latter in fact perceive no difference between the autocracy of the Tsar and 
the Imperialistic policy of Lord Curzon as evidenced by the Tibet Mission, 
the Official Secrets Act, the Universities Act, &c. Lord Curzon has shown 
disrespect to the President of the Congress as the ‘I'sar showed to the President 
of the Zemstvos. It would be weil if Lord Curzon showed better respect for 
Indian public opinion instead of defying it altogether as he does at present. 


G. ‘A distinguished Civilian’ has written to the Times of India relat- 
_ ing how the Military and the Police dealt with the 
_ Arretired Anglo-Indian Civile mobs and agitators in Russia in ,the recent troubles. 
jan’s views on the Congress. This Civilia = hil hy d ae te 
Mahratta (i0), 12th Feb, cf 1an 1S a sO a paliosopner, and so ne Nas 
tried to philosophise over thescenes he saw. If the 
Congress had inet in Russia, or, which is the same thing, if the Congress 
had met in India and Russians were the rulers of the land, the assembly to- 
gether with its President would have been, according to the Civilian, dispersed 
with bullets and bayonets. What the Civilian says may be perfectly true, but 
it proves nothing. Every country gets the Government it deserves, and if 
there were the Russian Government in this land, the Indians would have fared 
as badly as the Russians do in their country at present. But what Iadia 
would have got under the Russian rule can be no valid argument against 
what India says she must get under British rule. We have deserved British 
Government; so much is, of course, common ground, The only point of 
difference is whether Indians under British rule do not deserve more than 
they have got, and whether England has bestowed on India all that it behoves 
England to bestow. The truth is, national aspiration can have no limitations, 
The only real limitations are those imposed by the capacity of the people to 
govern themselves, and no one can be foolisk enough to be content simply 
with noting a contrast like the one pointed out by the Civilian in this case.’ 


7. We doubt very much whether the retired Civilian was in his senses when 

he compared the Congress with the revolutionary 

Kesar (123), 14th Feb. societies in Russia. If his object in instituting the 
above cumparison is to exhort the Indians to be 

contented with their present lot, and not to stir even their little finger to 
ameliorate it beeause British rule is superior to Russian rule, we may tell him 
plainly that his advice will not prove acceptable to our people. It we know 
that British rule is more constitutional and better calculated to promote the 
public weal than Russian rule we are equally aware that it also is full 
of defects, which are at the root of our present weakness and poverty. It 
is in the consciousness of this latter fact that the genesis of our political 
agitation isto be sought. It is under these circumstances foolish and repre- 
hensible on the part of English writers to makea parade of British benignity by 


presenting before our eyes pictures of Russia’s autocratic rule. There is not 


much logic or sense either in the assertion. that the Russian Government. 
would have dispersed the Congress with a volley of bullets and sent Congress- 
men into exile in Siberia. If Russia had held sway over India, the Congress 
would have taken the form of a secret society, and Congressmen, instead 
of making speeches in open mectings, would have distributed secret circulars 
and manifestoes. ‘The country’s money, too, would in that case have been 
spent in secretly subsidising rebels, murderers, strikers and anarchists! ‘The 
British Goveroment is not entitled to much eredit for magnanimity because 
it does not, like the Russiun Government, disperse the Congress with a fusillade 
or at the point of the bayonet since the Congress is a loyal body and 
con 2011—4 
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m in an open and constitutional manner. Again, if 
“delegates were to march ina body to: Government House 
iat to hand over the Congress resolutions instead of deputing 
gentienian like Sir Henry Cotton to present them personally to 
Lor or if millions of Indian rayats were to wait upon the Viceroy 
‘with petitions on the subject of land assessments or forest laws and were to say, 
) the Russian labourers, that they would starve themselves to death on the 
maidan before Government House if their petition was not received and their 
Sy = redressed, our civilised British Government would never hesitate to 
| them with a hail of bullets or at the point of the bayonet. Those 
who know the insane high-handedness of our Government in the year 1897 will 
not doubt the truth of our statement. In short, it is puerile to suppose that 
hy presenting pictures of Russia's despotic rule before the Indians or running 
down loyal and constitutional movements like the Congress, the loyalty of 
the Indians willbe stimulated or that they will stop their political agitation 
altogether. 


8. A correspondent writes to the Indian Spectator :—‘“ As another big 
| surplus is anticipated in the next Budget, may l 
_ Concessions desired for the appeal to you to raise your voice in favour of a further 
rayats in view of the anticip- roduction, if not the abolition, of the salt tax, as well 
ated surplus in the Budget. Sais ' , , 
it Indian Spectator (6), 18th 8the abolition of grazing fees, which press so heavily 
He : Feb. on the poorest, and of all indirect taxes on the cultiv- 
is ators. Consider merely the price of fuel. very 
railway, besides, entails an indirect tax on the agricultural population. 
Jt is in the power of Government, which owns the forests and the 
resources of the soil, to do something to brighten the lot of the vast 
majority of its subjects who live from hand to mouth,’ In its editorial 
columns the paper writes :—‘“* Our correspondence columns this week are led 
off by a letter from a valued friend, suggesting how the Government 
of India could best dispose of their expected surplus. This surplus looms 
large on’ our financial horizon, and we think tke Government of Lord 
iy Curzon will agree that they cannot possibly make a better or juster use of 
it it than in the manner shown by our correspondent. The salt of the poor 
| undoubtedly needs to be freed from duty in the interests of the cultivating 
classes and their cattle. It is also well known that the fuel used by 
the poor makes a formidable item in their daily domestic budget. Our cor- 
respondent’s reference tothe grazing fees imposed bythe Forest Depart- 
ment calls for special emphasis at this juncture. May we appeal to His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and the Finance Member to consider for a moment what 
grievous hardships are entailed on the poorest of the population in the process 
} : of recovering this paltry revenue. For instance, the grazing fees levied in 
ii 1902-03 in Central Thana amount to Rs. 498, in South Thana to Rs. 840, 
in Surat to Rs. 914, in the Panch Mahdals to Rs. 1,009, in Ratnagiri to Rs. 33, 
and more in other districts. The grand total of the grazing fees recovered 
during the year all over India for all sorts of cattle comes to about 
* thirteen lakhs. Imagine the cruelty on men and cattle, which is almost 
ie imevitable in bringing these miserable little items of revenue to the State 
Treasury—the impounding and starving of stray cattle and the imposition 
of fines on the ignorant owners. Consider also what loopholes the operation 
of obscurely worded and almost unworkable rules leave for corruption and 
oppression by ill-paid underlings away from responsible control. For every 
rupee that comes to the State, probably five to ten rupees ge to these harpies. 
Are the grazing fees worth recovering under these conditions? And, as if the 
evil were not sufficiently widespread, Government, we understand, contemplate 
increasing the number of round guards and‘such petty officials. Shades of 
John Lawrence and Charles Aitchison! What are the departments going to 
do? ‘The addition of a single irresponsible underling means an increase in the 
zoolum on the poor. ‘he only remedy for the evilis to make a clean 
sweep of grazing fees and the army of petty jungle tyrants. If Government 
want to keep their hold on the forests, they may continue issuing licenses on 
easy terms such as every villager can understand. We appeal to them once more 
to prove that their prosperity budgets are genuine by removing or at least 
lessening the burden of indirect taxes on the poor, especially the rural poor.” © 
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.. 9 From certain figures recently published ‘by the Finance and Com-. 
t3 merce Department of the Government of India, it 
- Export and import trade appears that there was an increase of Rs. 58 lakhs, 
of a Samdchér (83), ° in the revenue from import duties during the ten 
an re ana (+ months ending 31st January as compared with the 
: preceding ten months, A careful analysis of the 
figures, however, reveals that this increase is not a satisfactory indication of 
increased purchasing capacity on the part of tha people. A large part of the 
increase, ¢.e., a little over 12 lakhs, has been contributed by the export duty 
on corn. In view of the distress prevailing in the Presidency and the consequent 
rise in the price of corn, the increased exports of corn can only be regarded 
asan unmitigated curse to the country. The increase of over Rs, 12 lakhs 
in the import duties has been contributed chiefly by cotton goods and sugar. 
Now, an increase in the imports of cotton goods only shows that the local 
cotton industry is being undermined owing to the continuance of the cotton 
excise duties and the artificial appreciation of the rupee. The increased imports 
of sugar are also similarly telling on the indigenous sugar industry. 


10, Commenting on the revised rules for the grant of pensions to mem- 
bers of the Indian Civil Service, the Praja Bandhu 
Revised rules for the grant observes :— The extra expense entailed by the new 
a pensions to members of reeulations will very probably amount to one lakh of 
e Indian Civil Service. 3 . 
Praja Bandhu (28), 19th YUpees per annum, It has to be noted that this favour 
Feb., Eng. cols. is shown to aclass of public servants whose pay has been 
fixed ona most extravagant scale.......... Tke pension 
and service rules of the Covenanted Service are very liberal, and no reasonable 
civilian ought to complain, if, owing to his own misfortune, he is unable to 
serve out the full term necessary for earning the splendid pension of Rs, 15,000 
perannum. The life which members of the Civil Service are enabled to lead 
owing to their high emoluments and official position is conducive to longevity 
and health, as the long civil pension list will testify. They can command the 
best and most sanitary dwellings wherever they are placed, Their leave regu- 
lations are most generous, and with ordinary regard for health any member of - 
the service can easily recruit his strength by taking periodical rest and change, 
If, notwithstanding these obvious and undisputed advantages, a case should arise 
in which a Civilian is compelled to retire prematurely, it may be safely assumed 
that there must have been something radically wrong in his mode of living, and 
that his bad health must be due to causes which do not deserve the sympathy of 
the public. Such unfortunate cases must be left, as they have been hitherto 
left, to take care of themselves....,..... It is a pity that, for the sake of throwing 
a permanent burden of one lakh of rupees a year on the Indian treasury, the 
Government of India should have laid hold of pretexts which cannot hold 
water for an instant..... ..«. India, in the opinion of the Government, would 
seem to exist for the services, and not the services for the benefit of India, 
The spirit underlying this notification is the same that prompted Govern- 
ment to grant the exchange compensation allowance to European officers and to 
pass the currency legislation. We are not surprised that, after nearly a hun- 
dred years of British rule, Lord Curzon should have detected a flaw in the invalid 
pension regulations of the over-pampered Civil Service, and hastened to remove 
it at the expense of the poor Indian tax-payer. The step is in keeping with 
the deeds that have disfigured his Viceroyalty. A Viceroy that has dealt a 
death-blow at higher education and reduced the Native Rajas to the position of 
vassals is quite capable of a measure like the one we are criticising...,...... 
‘The necessity of our having some voice in the control of public expenditure is 
made every day clearer by such acts of Goverment. We ought not to sit quiet 
under asystem which makes such a state of things possible, but must employ 
every constitutional means to right the wrong under which we are groaning.” 


il. “The Bombay Industrial and Agricultural xhibition was finally closed 

on Monday last.......... The Honourable Mr. Vithal- 

Closing ceremony of the das gave an interesting account of the Exhibition, 
Ds Industrial Exhibi- nq it must be confessed that he as well as his col- 
Gujardti (20), 12th Feb, leagues, who co-operated with him in organizing the 
Eng. cols. Exhibition on sucha grand scale, are entitled to no 
small praise. Sir James Monteath took special 


interest in the Agricultural section, and the Honourable Mr. Vithaldas 


* 
et 


was right in seizing the opportunity of dwelling upon the importance. of 


tions. in every agricultural’ district............. 
pulturists were brought to the Exhibition to 
and Forest Sections; and doubtless. 


wnt'something. But: we are strongly of opinion that in 


district theré ought to be an Agricultural Museun, and if that is not 
ssi ble, tt er oagne to be held Agricultural Exhibitions, including cattle shows, 
. With lectures and practical demonstrations in at least advanced distriéts at suit- 
a ble intervals. We hope that Sir James Monteath will move in this direction, 
— \ - Specially as there will not be great difficulty in securing the co-operation of all 

" © @isées of the people if they are approached in a spirit of generous trust and 
ympathy.......... There isin this land much hidden talent in the realm of art 

aud industry. There are also the powers of organization lying unused in India. 

fot want of suitable opportunities, and it is no small credit to the National 
Congress that it afforded this year unique scope for their exercise and display.” 
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12. “The Government of India are now discussing the desirability of 
aS aa yee having a standard time for the whole of [ndia. We 
Mahedtta (10) 12h Feb, Wonder if there are no weightier questions of adminis« 

tration to engage the attention of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. True, there is at present no standard time for the whole of India. But 
the present arrangements are, we think, working pretty satisfactorily. Madras. 
time is observed on all railways, while business-men keep local time. 
The proposed standard time is to be 54 hours in advance of Greeriwich time or 9 
minutes in advance of Madras time. The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
think that the existing arrangements should not be disturbed. There is also a 
decided feeling against the change in Bombay and Kardchi. We for one think- 
that the proposed standard time will neither be suitable to the circumstances of 
India nor justifiable. It would really be a pity if even the standard time 
in India were to be fixed with reference to England and to be such as would 
not be found to be correct according to observations over by far the greatest 
portion of India. The convenience of the Indian people will obviously lie in 
the fixation of a standard time that will be found to be correct at one of the 
foremost cities in India_and preferably Bombay.” 
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13, The agricultural outlook in the Presidency has become very gloomy, 

and the few crops that had survived have been 

G slid fw oe seriously damaged by the recent severe cold. It is, 
ment of India on the agricul- however, re-assuring to find that the Bombay Govern- 
tural situation in the ment have courageously acknowledged the eravity 
Presidency. of the situation and made vigorous preparations 
decrees, Domenie (oC to compat the impending distress. We publish in 
(24), 13th eb. | our telegraphic columns a summary of a letter on 
| the agricultural position in the Presidency addressed 

by the Bombay Government to the Government of India, from which it. 
appears that famine prevails more or less in ajl parts of the Presidency and 
that it will be necessary for Government to start relief works on a large scale 
at an early date. We are grateful to Government for the measures which they 
intend to take for the relief of distress, but it seems to us that their esti- 
mate of the necessary expenditure is much below the mark. It has been 
framed on the supposition that there will be no necessity of continuing 
the relief works with the advent of the next monsoon. We for one 
cannot share this optimistic view, The prevailing meteorological conditions 
are against the assumption that the rainfall this year will be timely and 
favourable. We hope that some unforeseen alteration in the present condi+ 
tions might belie our forebodings, but past experience has shown that 
disastrous consequences are likely to ensue if Government do not remain 
forearmed against the worst. A low estimate of famine expenditure has 
an inevitable tendency to give an illiberal turn to the famine policy of 
Government. ‘The officials strain every nerve to keep within the limits set 
down in the famine budget, and relief is meted out to the smitten agriculturists 
not in proportion to the gravity of their distress, but according to the exigencies 
of the estimates. The Bombay Government have themselves admitted, in 
their reply to the criticisms of Sir Antony MacDonnell’s Famine Commission, 
at the appal mortality which occurred during the famine ot 1899-1900 

was the result of their being constrained, at the instance of the Government of 
“Gndia, to ‘underestimate the: expenditure for combating the famine; As to 
issiong and suspensions of revenue, it is stated in the summary that it is 
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proposed to grant remissions and Suspensions in Broach District alone to the 
extent of Rs, 4} lakhs and 11 lakhs respectively. Nothing is mentioned 
about the other districts, but as a deficit of Rs. 28, lakhs is anticipated in 
the estimated revenue of the forthcoming year, it follows that the remissions 
and suspensions proposed to be granted in the remaining districts will not 
amount to more than Rs, 124 lakhs. We cannot help thinking that this 
amount is incredibly small when compared with the extent and intensity of the 
distress which, on the: admission of the Government themselves, prevails in all 
parts of the Presidency. In 1903-04, which was a normal year, Government 
were able to realise only Rs, 394 lakhs out of an estimated revenue of Rs. 433 
-Jakhs. It, therefore, looks anomalous to reduce the estimated revenue for the 
forthcoming year from Rs. 412 lakhs to only Rs. 384 lakhs in view of 
the necessity of granting remissions and suspensions. The reduction should 
certainly be much more substantial, An insignificant reduction of only Rs. 28 
lakhs will result in undue rigidity of collection and even in recourse to coercive 
measures for the recovery of revenue. It is greatly to be regretted im this 
connection that the scheme for automatic suspensions and remissions of revenue 
in famine years which was submitted to the Government of India by Lord 
Northeote’s Government has nut yet been brought into execution. [The Jim-e- 
Jdmshed considers that the extent of the prevailing distress has been deliber- 
ately underestimated by the Bombay Government in their report to the 
Government of India with a view to strengthen the hands of Revenue officers 
in recovering the maximum amount that can be obtained of the Government 


dues. | 


14. “The Report on ithe Administration of the Bombay Presidency for 
' the year 1903-04 characterizes the year under report 
_ Alleged inconsistency of the a5 ong of prosperity and progress most welcome after 
inferences drawn in _ the pr 
Administration Report of the Mine years of varying degrees of scarcity, ‘The rainfall 
Bombay Presidency regarding in the Presidency and the inundation in Sind were such 
the condition of the agricul- that, on the whole, agricultural products largely in- 
turists in British territories Greased, and it is stated that ‘the small, but distinct, 
and Native States. , od 
Pheniz (12), 11th Feb. improvement in the statistics of crime, the increased 
consumption of luxuries shown by the excise and 
opium returns and the improved realisation of land revenue are sufficient 
proof of this fact.’ In respect of at least two of these imagined proofs, we 
doubt if Government is entitled to regard them as indicative of agricultural 
prosperity, Speaking of individuals, it is a matter of common knowledge 
that a man takes to drink at times doubtless out of sheer devilry, but more 
generally out of grief, sorrow or despair, or to ward off disease. Applying 


this rule to the population of the Bombay Presidency as a whole, we are inclined | 


to think that the increased Abkari revenue was induced not by the prosperity 
of the peasant, but by the despondency caused by nine years of famine, over- 
whelming indebtedness and absolute inability to meet the demands of Govern- 
ment,......... As regards the ‘ distinct improvement in the statistics of crime’ we 
merely take it for what it is worth. We accept the assurance that the statistics 
show an improvement, but it by no means necessarily follows that the statisties 
represent the actual facts, much less that the ‘improvement’ is the conse- 
quence of agricultural prosperity. We are the more disinclined to accept the 
official deductions from the facts and figures of the year, when we observe that 
similar facts and figures are interpreted in quite a different way in respect of 
the: Native States ‘of the Presidency. in regard to the Native States, it is said, 
© from the agriculturists’ point of view, the season under review cannot be 
-regarded as an especially favourable one in the Native States. In all, save the 
Gujarat States, the rainfall was, it is true, sufficient in quantity, though in 
many cases it was unseasonable. Almost all the Native States were visited by 
swarms of locusts, which in some places did considerable damage ’......... 
We observe that the same factors obtained in the Native States as in the districts 
under British Administration. True, it is said that the rainfall in British 
districts was ‘both timely and sufficient, ? whereas in Native States it is 
described as ‘sufficient in quantity, though in many cases it was -unseasonable, ’ 
but this difference apparently did not extend to the results, asin both British 
. and Native Districts the erops were, ©on the — good. There were locusts 
con 2011—5 
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ial 4 a8 there were in: Native States. -The cotton crop was good 
imanded remuneratiye prices both in British Districts and in Native 
,and.in both there was a falling off.in, the prices of food-grains. More 
d was brought under cultivation.in British Districts and also in Native States. 
Native States, as in British Districts, the mortality from plague was heavier 
in the Progeding ear.,........ The only difference in the report regarding 
itish Districts an Native States that we can observe is that the import trade 
Cathi4war and Outch showed a decrease, while no sueh decrease is recorded 
of the import trade of British Districts, but this decrease in Cutch and 
K4thidwar imports is accounted, for by the stoppage of the grain traffic neces- 
sitated by the famine, and is therefore comparatively unimportant. To sum 
‘up, while the. ruling conditiors were absolutely the same in British Districts 
as in Native States as regards rainfall, locusts, crop returns, cotton crop and 
prices, prices of food-grains, &c., the official deduction on the returns is in the 
case of British Districts that the returns show a ‘ general growth of prosperity 
and progress,’ while in’ the case of Native States it is remarked that ‘the 
season under review cannot be regarded as an especially favourable one 
from the agriculturists’ point of view.’ Verily we cannot follow this logic. 
It, may be an indisputable fact that from the agriculturists’ point of view the 
season was an unfavourable one, but in that case it must be true both of the 
British Districts as well as of the Native States. And this would confirm the 
statements all along put forward by Messrs. Digby and Dadabhai Naoroji, the 
Congress and others that the Indian agriculturist is in impoverished circum- 
stances even in what are officially regarded as prosperous years.” i 


15, One Vali Musa Patel, residing in Pirkhet village (Broach District), writes 
to the Broach Samachar :—The normal annual outturn 
Agricultural situation in of the cotton crop in this village is from 500 to 600 
barely villages in Broach bhars, but this year it will barely amount to 75 bhars. 
Broach Samdchér (65), Similarly in the villages of Pip&lia and P4riej in the 
16th Feb . same taluka the outturn is expected to be not more 
aE than 25 to 30 bhdrs, whereas in normal years it is as 
‘much as 400 bhdrs. Several other villages are also in a similar predicament. 
One can easily imagine the dire plight to which the agriculturists will be 
| reduced, if the Government insists upon the recovery of land revenue in spite of 
A | such a heavy fall-off in the produce of their fields. It is to be hoped that the 
i ‘Assistant Collector, who was lately on a visit to these villages, will take the 
above facts into consideration before submitting his report to Government. We 
‘also request Government not to be led away by their pre-conceived notions about 
the condition of the cropsin the district, but to ascertain the facts and make 
liberal concessions to the rayats in the recovery of land revenue. [In a prefatory 
. - note to the above, the editor of the paper writes :—We are not responsible for the 
\statements' made by our correspondent, but request the authorities to make 
“the necessary enquiries and redress the grievances of the rayats, if found to be 
~genuine. We also exhort the leading agriculturists of the different villages to 
confine their statements to facts and avoid exaggeration, if they desire to get 
‘ lenient treatment at the hands of Government in the matter of the. collection of 
-Jand revenue. | 


16. ‘Our attention has only just been drawn to a letter headed ‘ Abkéri 
, Administration in Bombay,’ and signed ‘ The Third 
Notices of the Abkiri De- Bombay Temperance Oonference,’ which recently 
=— | Review (11), 16th appeared in the columns of a local contemporary (vide 
- Feb.. paragraph 24 of the last Weekly Report). The 
| ay letter is characterised by that reckless and extra- 
ordinary looseness which so often characterises the protests of the supporters 
_ of the Bombay Temperance party. The writer says that the notices intimati 
the proposed transfer of a liquor license tothe premises at present occupied 
by Messrs. Bessho and Company have been posted. in such a way as to be 
_ quite invisible by day, and upon this—what we shal] show to be—mis-statement 
, he proceeds to bring against the Abkdri Department the grave charges of 
‘setting at naught the instructions of Government,’ of ‘ flazrantly violating 
6 spirit of the law,’ and.of ‘similar other irregularities.’ We have taken the 
visit, the premises, which are in Hornby Road, and.what do we find P 
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There are no less than three notices, conspicuously posted: on :the. premises them- 
selves, on the adjoining Alice Buildings, and on another. building, which 
are such as to catch the eye of the most unobservant passer-by. We are at 
& loss, therefore, to imagine how the writer of this preposterous letter can 
have the effrontery to indulge in such ‘flagrant’ mis-statements and to base 
upon them such unfounded accusations against a Department which, every 
fair-minded man admits, does its duty most efficiently, and which, on the other 
hand, is regarded by the liquor trade as treating them .with anything but 
leniency. We have always avowed ourselves warm supporters of the Tem- 
‘perance movement so long as it #s temperate, but we are not alone in- finding 
that its methods are at times so reckless, so extreme, so absolutely intemperate, 
that they largely defeat their own object.” 


17. A gang of Kabulis is reported to have recently plundered eighty carts 
laden with goods on the Roha-Mahad Road (Koldaba), 
Kabuli nuisance on the and all goods traffic on the road has been well-nigh 
gp og Road (Kolaba). brought to a standstill in consequence of the panic 
ndu Prakash (39), 16th 
Feb. ; Bakul (101), 12th Feb, Created among the traders. The number of carts 
passing along this road averages daily between 300 
and 400, but between the 9th and the 13th instant only 173 carts in the agegre- 
gate passed by the road. The Kabulis are further reported to have roughly 
handled the shop-keepers at Chiplun and Mahad, and have now entered the 
Satara District. [A Mahdd correspondent of the Bakul makes a similar com- 
plaint, and alleges that the local Police were not able to check the lawless 
and high-handed conduct of the Kabulis,] , 


18. ‘“ We deeply deplore with the 4/-Haq the growing tension of feeling 

between Hindus and Muhammadans in various parts of 

Alleged growing tension [ndia, and particularly in our own province. We shall 

of feeling between Hindus not attempt an opinion as to which party is to blame for 
‘and Muhammadans in Sind. th weetta bla ch . ae , 

Hyderabad Journal (1), e regrettable phenomenon in other provinces, But 


15th Feb. we certainly join issue with our contemporary, when 


he lays the blame for the racial animosity in Sind at~ 


the door of the Hindus. The present Editor of the Al-Hagq is a new man to 
the province, and he is clearly not acquainted with the history of the con- 
troversy.......:. It is the bitter, violent and insolent writings of the Al-Hag that 
have aroused bad blood between the two communities. The Al-Haq was not 
satisfied with quietly putting forward its demands, but began gradually to 


abuse and vilify the Hindus in a manner which could not but call forth > 


vehement protests. It was when the 4l-Hag broke through all restraints and 
certain misguided officials trampled the rights of Hindus under foot that a storm 
of indignation arose. There are a good many people among us who feel 
sympathy for their benighted Muhammadan brethren, but we honestly regard 
the demands of the latter as too extravagant and the official attitude in certain 
matters as too one-sided and partial. But what we object to more than 
anything else is the vituperation and sweeping denunciation of the Hindu 
community and Hindu servants of Government that has disfigured the columns, 
particularly the Sindhi columns, of the 4/-Haqg.” 


19, “Some years ago Mr. Barrowin his capacity of District Magistrate 
prohibited the holding of sweepstakes in Karéchi, and 

Alleged violation of the for a breach of this law a local firm was hauled u 
standing orders of the before the Magistrate and fined. We find that 


‘District Magistrate, Kard- Wijisg Turn ) ; 
Gat re the Gelling of vureep- Miss Turner recently held a sweepstakes, for which 


Bes ag persons were openly canvassed to purchase tickets, 


Pheenta (12), 11th Feb. The price of each ticket was Rs. 6, and the prizes—11. 


| pictures in water colours or oils—were valued at £126 
or about Rs. 1,800, the drawing being advertised to take place in the Frere 
‘Hall. From a contemporary we learn that the full value of the 
pictures was covered by the sale of tickets, so that about 300 persons must have 
participated, From the list of prize-winners published in this contemporary, 
the participators in the sweepstakes seem to be the leading men of the Europea) 
‘community, who doubtless are thoroughly conversant with our popular District 
“Magistrate’s ‘ circular regarding sweepstakes, It does not speak mugh for 


ba ee, we i 


| ‘District Magistrate that they should co- 
did ilfegal deed.’ “We do not know who Misé Turnet 
likely to gaffer for hér breach of the law, and whether the 
mere at léast, in default‘ of a knowledge of the other 
‘bé ingluded in the complaint. The City istrate’s Court 
ced by pe who do not usually figure there, and it would 
e pictures awarded as prizes were confiscated by 
ument employed in a gambling transaction.” 


-. %. “The Police administration of our province leaves much to be 
ae ee eee :, desired everywhere. With the Police administration 
the Police administration of Of our own town we are but too familiar, Wéillit be 
Sind. ox _ believed that only during the last week as many 

__Prabhdt (51), 4th Feb., as three thefts occurred in Hyderabad? During the 

Hing. res _ preceding week a complaint against the ;Police signed 

by a number of people reached us from Tando Allahyar. Last week a similar 

complaint was received from Talti. These are only the latest complaints. 
If we take into consideration older complaints, which we have been receiving 
from time to time, it would be no exaggeration to say that almost from every 
nook and corner of Sind complaints are heard against the Police. So far as we 
ean see there prevails among the public a general feeling of despair regarding 
‘the state of Police administration. Not only have people ceased to expect from 
the Police any assistance in the prevention and detection of crime, but they 
have come to regard the force as their worst enemy, whom they have greater 
reason to dread than thieves or dacoits. Can the authorities contemplate 
Such a state of public feeling with equanimity and do nothing to remove it? ”’ 


Legislation. 


21. “We have consistently repudiated in these columns the suggestion 

7 that the new Universities Act isso dangerous and 

ae agar Validation yetrograde a measure as the more Radical section of 
gy the public and the press of India would have the 
Hoe Bad cole. sn. Rheirse country believe. We have always given to Lord Curzon 
and his Government the credit of being actuated by 
nothing but an honest desire to further the best interests of the people of India. 
We have considered most of the criticism that has been directed against His 
Excellency personally and his public measures to be harsh and unjust, and dic- 
tated by unreasonable prejudice and suspicion. But we cannot help saying 
that the attitude adopted by the Viceroy and his advisers in regard to the 
Universities Validation Bill has been objectionable from beginning to end......, 
Never before in. the history of Indian Legislation has the Supreme Council of 
the country been so recklessly made the sport of an irresponsible bureaucracy. 
Never have the rules of business been so cavalierly transgressed, never has 
the--power of condoning irregularities been so airily made use of by the 
President of the Council, as in the present instance. In short, Lord Curzon 
«has ‘allowéd himself to be so far swayed by passion and indignation against 
his opponents that he has resorted to measures which can never be defended. 
He has, in order to foil his opponents, made a werciless use of his powers, 
“and by so doing has given the public some cause to hold that even the limited 
‘tights and privileges enjoyed by them are liable to be trampled under foot 
‘by an autocratic Viceroy and his official majority in the Council......._ Besides 
legalising an illegality he has made the best use he could of a sharp and caustic 
jongue to deride a perfectly legitimate and constitutional measure of reliet that 
“was open to the people, and has heaped unwarranted insults on those who have 
honestly failed to see eye to eye with him on his educational poliey.......... 
“Talk of India being governed by a rule of law after this; protest against the 
‘suggestion that legislation is a mere show and a farce, and that the bureaucracy 
is virtually irresponsible! This action of Lord Curzon’s Government will have 
shaken the faith even of those who have been accustomed to rely on the sense 
Tight and justice of the British Government....,...... Is Lord Curzon to be 


ae . 


ition? He may think 20. ‘The people. 


ted’ on this? Has he reer the foundations of British rule in 
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Cel No ilk eto | Sie t week after'a: lively-and memorable- 
Pid sing (20), 19th Feby’ debate......;... The Honourable Mr, Gokhale led the , 
; a -. Opposition ‘with such-ability and- eloquence, dignity: 
and fearless courage that his speeches seem to hive completely deprived the- 
Viceroy of all balance of judgment and driven him into the use of language, - 
which perhaps in his calmer moments he might regret one day, at least as. an}; 
English gentleman. The question which the Honourable Mr. Gokhale raised . 
in the debate on the Bill was a broad question of constitutional principle,.........-: 
It is for the Legislature to lay down the law and for the tribunals of justice to 
interpret it. The question of the illegality of the notification issued in Bombay 
was before the High Court, and that tribunal should have been allowed. to 
decide it according to law without any outside interference. But the Exe-. 
cutive interfered in an arbitrary manner and got the highest Legislative 
Assembly in the land to carry out their behests, thus lowering the prestige and- 
dignity of the Supreme Council as well as the High Court in the eyes of the. 
public at large........... It is a pity that Lord Curzon should have failed to cor-. 
rectly appreciate the standpoint of tiose who disapproved of the arbitrary |. 
intervention of the Executive for setting right an illegality, It is all very 
well to pretend that there was no illegality. But it was admitted in reply to. 
the Honourable Mr. Gokhale’s interpellation that the legal advisers of. the, 
Government had not been consulted, and as was so effectively pointed. out. 
by him, there was nothing forthcoming against the opinion of eminent 
counsel in Bombay. ‘The latter emphatically declared that the whole 
notification was illegal and wltra vires, and in the face of this it was a most 
unjustifiable use on the part of Lord Curzon of his high position and authority 
and an unwarranted recourse to vituperative language to denounce those, whose. 
respectful protests were brushed aside or ignored in a high-handed manner, as 
enemies of the Government and charge them with the ignodle desire 
to bring the work of the Universities to a standstill for the purpose of 
manipulating the elections, so that the new Syndicates might be ‘more in 
sympathy with the views of the enemies of the Act than those who have been 
elected, and might help them in practice to break it down.’ A more discredit- 
able charge it would be difficult to conceive, and yet Lord Curzon has dared 
to fling it in the face of gentlemen, who are actuated by motives at least as 
honourable as those which he takes delight in parading before the Indian 
public. Whatever moral influence and prestige Lord Curzon commanded at 
the beginning of his career, he has managed to lose it by slow degrees, and his 
last two utterances have completed this process of destruction. Ue had succeed- 
ed for some time in dazziing the Indian public by his superficial brilliance 
and fascinating rhetoric, But mere rhetoric and platitudes do not make a real 
statesman in any country in the world, and Lord Curzon has come to be 
gradually revealed in his true colours so far as his views on vital questions of 
Indian policy are concerned. His great weakness is his irrepressible conceit, 
intellectual arrogance, racial pride, intolerance of criticism and narrow-minded 
but aggressive imperialism. He is doubtless an administrator of unquestionable 
ability, but overvaulting ambition, surpassing conceit, contempt for others and 
inordinate love of praise and admiration are the fatal accompaniments of his 
intellectual equipment. He thinks he is a great stateyman.. But Providence 
has unfortunately not endowed him with any of those higher moral and intel. 
lectual qualities that differentiate a great statesman from a mere self-opinioned 
administrator, however talented.’’ 


23. ‘“ We doubt whether the Indian Statute Book has many pisces of 
legislation to show like the Indian University Vali- 

Mahrdtta (10), 12th Feb.; dation Act which was passed on Friday last in the 
Inds . a (0) oP Supreme Legislative Council at Calcutta. And as 
Sov si “for bare-faced prostitution of the functions of the 
. Legislative Council the Act, we are sure, beats every- 
thing on record, We were so far under the impression that it was the function 
of a Legislative Council to enact laws, and that of a law Court to interpret 


them. But we now learn that a Legislative Council in India at not only 
enact substantive legislation, but. also occasionally pass a Vali ating Act, 
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‘interpretation » did not exist and which the law Courts 
to clear: ‘The very name of the Bill carries condemnation with . 
me can be more absurd than the position which the Law 

nourable Mr. Richards, took upon behalf of Government in 
jl Bill; The notifications issued by the different University. 
> + Qhaneceliors in the matter of the election of the Provisional Syndicates 
i are either valid or invalid. In the former case the Bill is superfluous, 
a and- Government ought to have relied on the good sense of their law Courts 
for correctly interp: the particular clause of the Universities Act 
which is in dispute. On-the other hand, if the notifications were illegal or 
invalid how could they be legalised or validated without a previous admission 
on the part of Government that they were invalid? he task of the Law 
Member, therefore, was either a superfluity or an impossibility. But the 
Honourable Mr. Richards claims not only that the Legislative Council may 
step in at any time and legalise retrospectively anything it likes, but also that 
what was done by the Chancellors in this case was perfectly legal....... The 
situation is curious! On the one band we have the Law Member declaring 
that the wording of the Universities Act is clear enough and _ properly 
expresses the sense of the authors of the Act. The doubt that has been thrown 
on the interpretation is, we are told, unjustifiable, and it probably arises owing 
to the muddle-headedness of men like Sir P. M. Mehta and Sir Gurudas 
Bannerji. But if that was all, the High Court would have disposed of the 
matter by non-suiting the plaintiffs, who have brought an action in the Bombay 
High Court and rebuked them for their dull-headed impetuosity. But what 
is the real mental condition of Government as evidenced by the facts? First, 
we have the Bombay Advocate-General pleading hard against the High Court 
deciding the suit on the appointed day and praying for an adjournment on the 
ground that a Bill had been introduced into the Legislative Council to validate 
the notifications of the Chancellors which were in dispute. The Advocate- 


Cae General broadly hinted that the Bill was sure to be passed, and that its effect 
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would be to nullify any decision that the Court might give if it insisted on 
giving a devision before the passing of the law.......... And next, to complete 


the whole high-handed arrangement, we bave the Government, dropping 
down the sledge-hammer of the Validation Act so hurriedly that the Honourable 
Mr, Gokhale bitterly complained in the Legislative Council that it was only 
on the night previous to the Council meeting that he received its agenda 
paper, and that there was no copy of the Bill, which was to be discussed at 
the meeting, either attached to the agenda paper or even placed on the Council 
table at the time of the actual discussion. Inthe High Court, too, Government 
begged for an adjournment, so that the Court might not deciare that the 
notifications were illegal. And in the Legislative Council they ignored all 
formalities, and rushing in with the Bili at oneend of the week hurried out 
with the Act at the other, utilising to the full their prestige and authority in 
the Legislative Chamber. After all this we need not hesitate in saying that 
no bully would have acted worse than did the Government in this wretched 
affair. They have committed blunders from beginning to end, and we 
might hold this business up for ever as a sample of the tact, the wisdom and the 
fair-mindedness which characterise the British Government in the land.” [The 
Indu Prakésh and the Phenix make similar comments. ] 


24. The Honourable Mr, Gokhale brought forward three or four amend- 
a ments to the Universities Validation Bill, and in 
awe’ (198), 4th Fob, speaking thereon delivered an equal number of most 
spirited and well-thought-out speeches. Lord Curzon lost his temper at the 
outspoken criticism of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and replied to it by making 

a most sophistical speech abounding in unbridled talsehoods, and fell foul of 

the Honourable gentleman, his friends and the popular party generally. His 
Excellency promises after a longer stay in India to become a perfect autccrat. 

. The Viceroy’s speech has been published in the Bombay papers, but not those 
of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, nor the replies given. by Government to his 
interpellations. ‘We are, therefore, compelled to defer our remarks on the 


: Ms subject. - [Several other papers of the week comment adversely on the Bill.] 
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.' 25, It is impossible not to. feel: some sympathy with. the Honourable 
Spat peadéies 06); ik Mr. Gokhale for the dissection to which he had to 
“— (9), submit himself at the last meeting of the Viceregat 
: | . .. Council. The Viceroy’s reply to him was a: masters 
piece of delicate sarcasm, especially that portion of it where His Excellency 
referred to Mr, Gokhale’s protestation that, moved by the appeal of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal last year, ‘he had been exercising all his energies 
to. make our Bill a success, but that he had been diverted from his excellent 
enterprise by the arbitrary conduct of Government.’ Mr. Gokhale is usually 
modest and cautious, but the new Bill had taken him by surprise, and he might 
have seemed to exaggerate the importance of his co-operation and support. 
An equally unhappy proof of.thinking in a hurry was his reference to the 
Honourable Mr. Edgerley, whose interest in University affairs, he alleged, 
had been ‘suddenly aroused’ by the new elections, and whose presence had 
prevented one of his own friends from taking the chair at the meeting of the 
Fellows who represented the Law Faculty. This personal way of looking at 
things—not to speak of the unfairness to Mr, Edgerley—might do well enough 
in private gossip, but could not have advanced Mr. Gokhale’s cause in an 
assembly like the Viceregal Council. Perplexity and hurry must have been 
the cause of such inadvertencies. ‘I'he answers elicited by his interpellations 
must have made him feel that he had been hunting after what the Viceroy 
is fond of calling mare’s nests. He assumed throughout that the law was 
as clear as day-light, and that litigation would not have suspended the work 
of the Universities, for the Vice-Chancellors and the Registrars could carry 
it on. Both these assumptions were open to challenge. Lord Curzon said 
that his legal advisers had not taken the same view of the Act as Mr. Gokhale 
had done; Mr. Richards pointed out that the old bye-laws provided for the 
election of Syndicates by Faculties, and if, as contended, the new Provisional 
Syndicates had to be elected by undivided Senates, there was difficulty in 
determining how far the old regulations applied; and lastly, wedo not know 
where Mr. Gokhale found authority for his assertion that the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Registrar could carry on the executive government of a University after 
the declaration that the Body Corporate had been formed. Undoubtedly, the 
case of Mr. Gokhale’s Bombay clients was very hard: in the other Universities, 
the Senators had no grievance, and all that was required was to remove 
doubts surrounding a situation to which no objections had been raised. Even 
in Bombay, bowever, the extent of applicability of the old bye-laws might 
have remained in doubt after the decision of the High Court in the pending 
suit. To begin with, the Legislature had bungled, and the Viceroy turned 
the tables upon Mr. Gokhale by informing the Council that the transitory 
provisions had been drafted, not by Sir I. Raleigh, but by a Calcutta Judge 
belonging to Mr. Gokhale’s party. Having bungled, the Legislature was 
bound to set matters right. It has done its duty, and we may well forget the 
tempest in a tea-pot.”’ 


26. ‘‘The reasons given by the Honourable Mr. Richards for introducing 

the ‘ Validation Bill’ will not bear serious examina- 

Gujaréti (20), 12th Feb., tion. But for this Bill the Bombay High Court 
Eng. cols.; would have decided the matter by this time, and 
there would have been an end to ‘the state of 

suspense. Why was Lord Curzon’s Government not prepared to loyally 
abide by the decision of the highest tribunal in this Presidency instead 
of hastening to legislate for the exclusion of independent Fellows from 
the Syndicates with indecent haste? The Honourable Mr. Gokhale rightly 
complained that he had not been supplied with even a copy of the Bill. So 
great was the hurry with which the Indian Government had proceeded to 
amend an Act, the provisions of which had been exhaustively discussed 
in and out ot the Supreme Legislative Council! Lord Curzon resented 
the imputation of motives, whilst himself ascribing motives to those who 
Were opposed to his Universities legislation. But it is now perfectly clear 
that almost all those Indian Fellows who had rendered.valuable services to their 
respective Universities as Syndics will now be excluded and the work. of. the 
Universities will pass into the hands of the. professors of Government and 
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ages: * This had” been ‘clearly’ foretold by those who led the 
96 Act:....:...." The ‘recent elections in all the Indian 
) the original aim and ‘object of Government and the 


matter’ beyond the shadow of a doubt. But what is 
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 Tidost e2 rao dinary and deplorable about the new Bill is the evidence it affords 
 ©f the absolute subservience of the legislature to the will of the Executive. 


~ Lord Curzon has converted the Imperial Legislative Council into a pliant tool of 
the Executive. The more straightforward and honourable course would have 
been to accept the mandate of the Legislature already embodied in the Act and 
to re-model the Syndicates in conformity with the requirements of law.......... 
It has been often said that our Legislative ‘Councils are an absolute farce. 
The remark is not wholly correct. But those who hold that view will be more 
than justified in citing the action of the Indian Legislature on the present 
occasion in support of their contention. It had been announced that no 
meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council would be held until March next, 
and in consequence the non-official elected members, except the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale and the representative of the Southern Presidency, were not able 
to attend the meeting at which the Bill was introduced. The Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale, too, it is said, was expected to leave Calcutta within a couple of 
days, and it was only by an accidental circumstance that he happered to be 
there at the time, Otherwise the Indian Universities Act which was passed 
after full discussion snd in the teeth of strong and general opposition would 
have been further amended without a single word of protest being uttered against 
it. Is this procedure fair to, and in keeping with, the dignity of the elected 
Councillors? Is it fair to the Indian public? Would Lord Curzon have 
attempted such a legislative feat in England?” [In its vernacular columns 
the Gujardti compares the action of the Government of India in passing the 
Act to the summary and oppressive methods of the Russian administration. ] 


Education. 


27. “If in some of his previous Convocation addresses at the Calcutta 
University Lord Curzon spoke more as a Viceroy 
_ Lord Curgon’s Convoca- than as the head of 4 learned Corporation, he spoke 
tion address before the this year more as a literary man than as a_ politician. 
Calcutta University, i Tits iitnetratt howe | ge moe 
Indian Spectator (6), 1sth His illustrations, however, were necessarily drawn 
Feb. from the public life of the country, of which he is at 
: once the centre and the pinnacle........ It would have 
been a+wonder if this exhortation had been innocent of allusion to the politics 
of the day. He referred to no specific event, and criticised no one in parti- 
cular: the greater the chance of quite a myriad of ‘fluent speakers’ and ‘ petty 
agitators’ feeling in the inmost recesses of their hearts that the shafts were 
aimed at them. There isa wireless telegraphy about His Excellency’s sound 
and unexceptionable advice to the new-fledged graduates of Calcutta, which 
will have delivered home-thrusts, invisibly and yet effectively, in many quarters 
from the Arabian Sea tothe banks of the Irrawady........ The practical and use- 
ful advice must have application to existing circumstances and, what is more 
unfortunate, to prevalent defects and shortcomings. It requires courage to 
apply the lancet to asore part, and courage isa quality which even his keenest 
critics cannot deny in Lord Curzon: with sympathy half the painfulness of the 
operation is forgotten, and in Lord Curzon’s speech there is an undercurrent of 
sympathy with all lezitimate aspirations of the people, in so far as they do not 
clash with the imperial idea: skill is written on the face of the address, which 
is a reply, an explanation and a commentary on the public movements of the 
day, all rolled into one. It is not in the year 1905 that Lord Curzon has for the 
first time included ‘a general indifference to truth and respect for successful 
wile ’ among Asian characteristics, He expressed that opinion in his book on the 
Far East, and his present explanation will at least absolve him from any suspi- 
cion of imbibed and unthinking prejudice. ‘I do.not mean to claim,’: said he, 


‘that Europeans are universally or even generally truthful, and still less do I 
mean that Asiatics deliberately or habitually deviate from the truth. The one 


- proposition would’be absurd and the other insulting.’ Yet, speaking of ideals, 
as distinguished ‘from practice, the Chancellor. claimed, and not without reason, 
% | ed 
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often as truth is extolled as a virtue, the recommendation is attended with a 
qualification. The allusion seems to be to: = in the Mahabharata, of 
which the following may be said to be typical: _*There is nothing higher than 
to speak the trnth, Yet it is better to speak what is beneficial than to speak 
the truth. I hold that to be truth which is fraught with the greatest benefit to 
all creatures.’ ‘ Thus the ideal of truth in India is lower than in the West in so 
far as the ideal of goodness is higher. The teaching we have quoted from the 
Mahdbhirata is intended to be applied to certain special cases which in the 
West would be treated as mere questions of casuistry, ........ The qualifica- 
tions of the duty of truth-speaking, according to indian writers, however, are 
not confined’ to cases where life has to be saved and the speaker himself has 
nothing to gain. Deviation from absolute truth is pardonable, it is said, in 
marriage and love. Such deviations are ‘social lies,’ which may be ridiculed 
in books, but which are more common in the artificial life of the West than in 
India. ‘lhe Western moralist professes to condemn them, while he is himself 
not above practising them. ‘The Indian moralist is more sincere when he frankly 
excuses what no one regards in the light of an injury, and without any squea- 
mishness or sigh over the great trials of. mankind lays down the naked 
proposition that there is a higher duty than technica] veracity, namely, good- 
TNESS, .....600. Satyam vada (speak the truth) is as old as any similar commands 
Ment in Western literature. Lord Curzon, however, might not iave been 
thinking of ancient history, but only of the period of the first British contact 
with India. It has indeed been said that the foundation of the British 
Empire in India was laid in a lie—the reference being to the Clive- 
Umichand affair—but it can hardly be denied that,. speaking, generally, 
the word of a European is trusted more than that of an Indian even 
among Indians themselves. This is more to the point than ancient history. The 
degree to which abuse is entering into public controversy must be a 
symptom as distressing to others as it is to Lord Curzon, There was 
something more than advice, there wasa warning, in his reminder that 
‘authority will never be won by those who daily preach that authority exists 
only to be reviled. Equally pertinent to the present condition of intellectual 
and political life in this country were His Excellency’s remarks on the 
intellectual laziness or pusillanimity which echoes the judgments of others, 
and on the tyranny of words to which so many are in the habit of submitting. 
Lord Curzon has evidently a wider conception of  Viceregal duty than that it 
consists in passing orders on the papers brought to him for disposal and to keep 
a watchful eye on the frontier. The moral up-bringing of the rising yenera- 
tion is as much a concern of the head of Government as Municipal government 
or the equipment of the administrative machinery. If Dr, Murdoch were alive, 
he would probably have reprinted Lord Curzon’s address among his numerous 
compilations for the young. It certainly deserves to be circulated in some such 
form, and to be preserved and made available for many a long year to come 
among the classics intended for the young men of India.”’ ; 


28. ‘* What profession or calling would have suited Lord Curzon best if 

: he had not taken to politics? ‘The question must 

¥ rage og (94), 16% often be suggesting itself to many here «nd in his. 
iad own country, and people: fresh from the reading of 
his Convocation address of last week would, we suppose, be at a loss to 
mention, in reply, any calling better suited to his temperament than that of 
the pedagogue. Surely a Viceroy can have no right to resent it when, at a 
University Convocation—when every one expects him to say something on the 
all-absorbing and ever-burning question of education-—he flies off at a tangent 
and indulges in. worn-out platitudes on truth.......... What school-boy does 
not know all thatthe Viceroy said? Whatan ideathat a Viceroy should thus 
play the school-master and give a finishing touch to the education of 
University graduates who have just received their degrees at his hand ?.,,...... 
To turn to the more serious aspects of that precious Convocation address 


we feel that Lord Curzon, while condemniag rhetorical exaggeration on the. 
part of his opponents and critics, permitted himself to be: the most abject vassal. 


con 20117 


that ‘the highest ideal of truth isto a large extent a Western conception! 
‘His Excelleacy’s justification for the statement is that in the Indian epics, as 
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of a large number of the most educated Indians, the very: flower of their race; 
the intention of defeating the object of the. Universities Act, and of baffling 
the authorities in their task. of carrying out. its: provisions.,..:... ‘1 do not 
wish to be tempted’ this afternoon into anything. that; might have a political 
‘bearing,’ declared..Lord Curzon. And yet had. .not his whole address a 
political bearing? Was it not aimed against his political opponents? Was it 
not the outcome of. his political resentment ?.......-...-As.to what Lord Curzon 
had to say about the character of: the natives of this country, the less said the 
| better. The insinuations were.as. undeserved as they:;;were. ungenerous and 
‘ae unkind......... Lord Curzon, in support of his: statement that. ‘ undoubtedly 
:& truth took a high place in the moral. codes of: the West. before it had been 
similarly honoured in the East,.where craftiness and: diplomatic wile have 
ee always been held in much repute,’ pointed :to; the’'common inuendo that lurks 

ct in the words ‘ oriental diplomacy.’........... Have those words not been used to 
revile native character mostly by those whese own actions can scarcely bear 
the light of day? Has not ‘oriental diplomacy’ been always surpassed by 
‘Western diplomacy’ ?.......... Lord Curzon must have read history to little 
purpose indeed, if he:has failed to come across records in which Western 
men and Western methods of :diplomacy. are proved to have outdone the most 
erafty of Eastern characters, and to have surpassed the most tortuous ways 
ef Eastern diplomacy.” 
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29, . * Lord Curzon has soon after his resumption of the reins of the Govern- 
| ig ag ig mont of India been on the war path. Before he went 
+6tt, Feb., Eng. fla: (©l)y home for a short recess,. he got.the Universities Bill 

| yg ah aarti passed into law, and under the guise of reforming the 
Universities he gave.a rude shock to higher education throughout the country. 
There was not: an Indian newspaper which did not eondemn the Act, and 
q though we were also opposed to the law, we sympathised with the Govern- 
A | ment of India, in that they were in a. manner compelled to resort to 
ig repressive. measures on account of the immoderate and even seditious utter- 
ances and writings, in which some of: the leading members of the Indian 
National Congress,. which represents the educated classes of this country, 
i@ invariably indulged............ The sins of.a few recalcitrant leaders were 
‘ visited on the heads of the entire educated ciass. .......... We were the 
first.to run down these leaders for indulging in the language of immo-. 
deration .and disrespect to individual members. of the Government, | and. 
we should be failing in our duty, if we now observed silence, when we find 
that Lord Curzon, about whose. administration we have always spoken 
in terms of the highest.-praise, should so far forget himself as to not only 
denounce, but poura continued stream of abuse on the devoted heads of 
poor Indians, who are called all sorts of names, and who are sought to be 
disgraced and discredited in the eyes. of the whole civilised world. The 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale enjoys the entire confidence, respect and esteem 
a. of the educated. people of this country,: and though he has often ex- 
| pressed his opinions at the Board of the Council in. earnest terms, he has 
a never on any single occasion transgressed the legitimate limits of a public 
speaker. Mr. Gokhale, at the last sitting of the Council, had a duty to 
perform, Representing as he did. the educated classes of this country, he 
> was in honour bound to plead their cause and to Jay ‘their grievances before. 
a. the Supreme Legislative body.to the best of ..his power,and ability.......... He 
os | spoke well, but the Viceroy resented his pertinent. remarks by deliberately. 
doubting his bond fides. . He said, or at: least: he meant to. convey, that 
Mr, Gokbale was not addressing the remarks.to.the Council,; but to the gallery, 
ee séviee ‘Such ‘an undeserved imputation,,even:,from a Viceroy, cannot: be: 
a tolerated by ‘Mr, ‘Gokhale’s countrymen, and we .should not -be surprised if 
ew His: «: hip -is.. paidt..by. :the.:: Bengaleas:; in... bis LOWR::.coim, But, the 
eat . ae } ian 
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matter ‘does’ not etid here. Within twenty-four’! ‘houts- of . hie: sththing 
remarks against Mr. Gokhale and his friends; whose identity,...reading 
between the lines, cannot he mistaken, Lord Curzon preached at :the Calcutta 
University Convocation a homily to the newly-fledged graduates,. intérkarded 
everywhere with all’ sorts of abusive epithets against the natives.of)::India in 
general, and the educated classes in particular. We ‘will not! raproduce 
His Lordship’s language in eatenso, lest: we may be:said to'add fuel to tlie’ fire 
of excitement, which is prevailing at present all over the country.:: Suffice it 
to say thatthe poor Indians were roundly abused as so many liars, ‘slanderers, 
flatterers, vilifiers, discoverers of mare’s nests, blackeners of political oppon- 
ents, and all the rest of it. By his ‘reckless statements the Viceroy has raised 
round his head a veritable hornet’s. nest, and we should ‘not be surprised‘ if an 
echo of the uproar in Bengal is heard all over the country. We admit 
that the Indian people and the press have good reasons to résent these 
uncharitable and uncalled-for observations, but we would advise, ‘at least 
the people and the press of this Presidency, to keep their heads cool and to 
see that they do not allow themselves to be carried away by passion or prejudice, 
which will surely manifest itself in a strong form in other parts of India. 
If the Viceroy, for reasons best known to himself, has been so uncharitable, 
we must show that we can afford to treat his remarks with indulgence and 
CHATICY.””...c000e. 


*30. ‘Lord Curzon’s Convocation address is a performance that will 

be sincerely deplored from every point of view by 

Gujardtt (20), 19th Feb, every thoughtful Englishman or Indian. As Chancel- 
rH = sages | gre lor of the Calcutta University we wish he had cone 
pee i (86) 13th Feb, — ceived his speech in a different vein. If it: was 
inappropriate for the occasion, it was also a huge 

political blunder. It cannot have the slightest influence on the younger or 
older generation of educated Indians. Lord Curzon could have conveyed the 
same advice in a tone suited to the academic dignity of the University, 
But instead he chose to degrade the Indian Universities by indulging in 
@ covert, vindictive and ignorant attack on educated Indians and their move- 
ments and has thus sown the seeds of a deplorable controversy which, we 
are afraid, will not easily subside. He has tried to pose as a fair-minded 
and friendly adviser. But nothing can be more grossly unfair and ungenerous 
than his criticism and his generalisations regarding the inhabitants of this country, 
He professed an anxiety to eschew politics from his address,. but almost the 
whole of it is an attack on Indian politicians and publicists with an admixture 
of superficial and superfluous advice, The address shows in an unmistak- 
able manner that Lord Curzon is smarting under the criticism that his policy. 
bas called forth in India, and though he has tried to restrain himself by putting 
on the garb of a saintly preacher, almost every second sentence in his address 
bears traces of his determination to discredit educated Indians in the eyes of 
Englishmen and the rest of the world. _ We have always looked upon him as a 
one-eyed politician, and his Convocation address affords abundant proof of the 
justice of our estimate. Almost all his strictures on educated Indians are appli- 
cable to himself and most of his countrymen, but he seems to have discoursed: 
before the Senate of the Caleutta University in blissful ignorance of the peculiar 
applicability of his observations at least to his own performances.......... Lord 


Curzon first preached a homily to educated Indians on the virtue of truthfulness. | 


and the two opposite manifestations of untruthfulness—flattery and vituperation.. 
This homily might be a proper one fora pulpit preacher, but was entirely out of. 
place in a Convocation address. But what makes it most inappropriate is that. 
it isthe result of astonishing ignorance of which no Chancellor or Vice. 
Chancellor, worthy. of the name, should have been guilty. ‘I hope,’ said Hig. 
Excellency, ‘Iam making no false or arrogant claim when [ say that the. 
highest ideal of truth is to a large extent a Western conception.’ We must say 
that in making this assertion Lord Curzon has been guilty of an astounding 

and unpardonable historical untruth. We take it that every decent student of 

Indian history and literature knows that .the Upanishads, Mahdébhérat and- 
Rdéméyan ‘were in existence at least some: centuries before .the Christian era, 
Passage aftér passage can: be quoted to show.that. Indian sages and law-givers.. 
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es bave iden tified trath wit! ‘and: liave’ called it ‘the basis of - all. other 
sis Fixbuess......5..° The highest ' of truth in its. most comprehensive form, 
_  —”—C Ws“ formulated in India ‘centuries before the ancestors of the English were 
ae ere wandering clad and painted like savages.......:..  * Undoubtedly, ’ observed the 
— © great “and omniscient Chancellor, ‘truth took a high. place in the moral 
codes of the West before it had been similarly honoured in the East, where 
craftiness and diplomatic wile have always been held in much repute.’ 
....- - It is lamentable that Englishmen with their Warren Hastings, 
Clives and Lyttons, and especially Lord Ourzon with his famous ‘ peace- 
ful’ expedition to Tibet should talk to Indians in this strain. But what 
is shocking isthe absolutely miserable logic to which Lord Curzon has resorted 
in order to establish his foregone conclusion........... It is customary with many 
Englishmen in this country to talk or write about this country just as if there 
was something abnormal about its people. In the case of young officers this 
is perhaps excusable, because they have had no opportunities of knowing the 
weaknesses and vices of their own countrymen. But in the case of others there 
is no such excuse whatever, and there can be none in the case of Lord Curzon. 
wel Abuse and vituperation thrive to an awful extent amongst politicians in 
.) ee _ England, and if is wholly unjustifiable to proclaim that there is special danger 
4. in this direction in India......... ‘ Respect your opponents,’ says Lord Curzon, 
‘and do not calumniate them. LSelieve in the good intentions of others rather 
a than the bad’,.,....... But His Excellency has himself been the worst offender 
Fs in this respect........... No more painful or lamentable instance of a flagrant 
: infraction of his own precepts can be found than his concluding speech on the 
| Universities Bill.......... He charged the Honourable Mr. Gokhale with playing 
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to the gallery, and those who protested against the illegal notification issued by 
| the Chancellor of the Bombay University were accused by His Excellency of a 
| , desire to discredit the~Universities, obstruct their business and manipulate 
_ the elections so as to promote the views of ‘ the enemies of the Act.’ A more 
unfounded and mean-minded charge could not have been made even by a lesser. 
man than Lord Curzon........... He then proceeded to tell his audience: ‘ Elo- 
quence on the platform is very like soda-water ina bottle: after the cork has. 
been removed for a little time, all the sparkle has gone,’ Every one knows 
that if there‘is any Viceroy who has flooded the country with his frothy 
eloquence, it is Lord Curzon, and His Exceliency is right when he says that now 
“all the sparkle has gone.’......... Verily did the Viceroy describe himself. 
when he said ‘ do not believe that the man who can make a speech is neces- 
sarily a statesman.’ Lord Curzon does not want Indian eloquence, nor too many 
atherings and conferences, nor many resolutions but ‘ resolution.’ The 
iceroy, whatever else he may be, is neither a statesman nor a consistent 
thinker. Had he been the one or the other, he would have known that 
Indiens talk, because they cannot help doingso. If the British Govern- 
ment will associate them more largely in the administration of their own 
country, they will talk less and do more, If they have not the power 
of initiative, as English politicians have, they can only hold conferences and 
congresses and write and talk. After having shut them out from direct 
management of their concerns, it is not quite honest for any fair-minded Eng- 
lishman to charge them with indulging in frothy eloquence. If the masses 
have no opinion, it is not the fault of Indian orators. The blame rests with 
those who waste the tax-payer’s money on exchange compensation allowances, 
unrighteous frontier wars and expeditions and thus retard the moral and 
i. material progress of the people......-... We are constrained to observe that by 
. his convocation address, Lord Curzon has for ever written himself down in the 
eo estimation of the whole country and created a sore that will for ever rankle 
in the minds of our much-maligned countrymen.” {The Bombay Samdchdr and 
the Sdnj Vartamdn comment on Lord Curzon’s speech in a somewhat similar 
strain. | , 

31. ‘“ Whatever ar beg mage | critics of Lord Curzon may say 
Mid wees about his Convocation utterance, it is bound to 
we Heview (11), 15th he. condemned by every right-minded person, 
Bet. oe a Indian . or. Anglo-Indian. This latest exhibition 
‘x. ofsthe Viceroy. is‘ indeed ridiculous. It plainly demonstrates how unworthy 
. : 
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he isto occupy the exalted post to which his sovereign has called him.. 
No one is poset She than eve for the pass to which he has. brought. 
himself. It gives us pain to have to say so much about him, But in the 
interests of that very truth on which he sermonised so valiantly at the Convo- 
cation we are constrained to say what is uppermost at present in the mind of 
the Indian community without fear, without malice and without exaggeration. 
To say the least, Lord Curzon has sealed his fate as a'statesman, albeit that he 
may rise tothe post of Prime Minister of England in these degenerate days 
when politics are the sport of slave-owning capitalists and patricians of that 
ignoble order and when the nation seems to be thoroughly demoralised by its 
surroundings. We should not be surprised if Hngland herself rue the day when 
Lord Curzon is at the helm of affairs, Lord Curzon read a homily at the 
Calcutta Convocation against the habit of lying; in his reply to the Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale, the day before he preached his truthful sermon, he went into 
figures to show that there was a bare majority of Indians on the Senates of the 
older Universities, the largest of such majority being in the Senate of the 
University of Bombay. Thereby he did create the impression that the Univer- 
sity was not, as was predicted by non-official prophets and critics, turned 
into a Government department. On going through the Bombay list of the 
members of the Senate we discover the proportion of officials to non-ofiicials 
to be 3 to 2, thus the officials preponderate by 50 per cent. over the non- 
Officials. By officials we mean paid Government servants. Besides this large 
majority there are others who, no matter whether Europeans or Indians, would, 
Owing to other influences, e.g., favours of titles received .and to be received 
at the hands of Government, naturally side with officials. Thus to preach 
before undergraduates on the virtues of truth or the futility of orating so as to 
mislead others within 24 hours after having led the world to believe that the 
Senates were formed on popular lines, when as a matter of fact the contrary is 
the case, as shown by us above, shows what weight should be attached to His 
Lordship’s own utterances.” 


32, After passing the Universities Validation Act in disregard of the 
ee ‘ temperate opposition offered to it by the popular 
tah A. TE an Lord ‘oar was generous katte to preach a 
homily on truth to the young students gathered together at the Convoca- 
tion of the Calcutta University. At one time Lord Curzon’s speeches were 
noted for their mellifluous character. But as the divergence between his words 
aud deeds became gradually known to the people, his utterances lost 
much of their charm and flavour. As specimens of elegant and graceful 
composition, they retain their attractiveness even now, but politically and in 
the eyes of the thoughtful section of the Indian population they are no 
longer of much value. The present address is particularly vitiated by a defect 
of another kind. Lord Curzon has not only preached therein a sermon on truth 
to the people of India in general and the student class in particular, but has 
also hurled the charge of falsehood against all Indians. We shall, for the 
present, postpone an examination of the soundness of this insulting allega. 
tion and confine ourselves to the question of Lord Curzon’s fitness to 
preach a sermon of this kind. Whether we are a truthful people or other- 
wise, we certainly stand in need of exhortations on the virtue of truth, and we are 
duly grateful to the Viceroy for favouring us with a sermon on the subject. But. 
then we have to see how far Lord Curzon can fitly assume the rdle of a preacher 
on the virtue of truth. The Indians have an experience of English character 
which extends over several centuries, and judging by what we know oi their acts 
we must say that they are not exactly the kind of people entitled to preach sermons 
on truth, They are no doubt adepts in the art of fluent and impressive discourse, 
who can, by resorting to ingenious sophistry, make the worse appear the better 
cause, But when we read history, we become convinced of their utter ineligi- 
bility to preach homilies on truth. English adminisirators are specially ineligible 
todoso. Lord Curzon has, therefore, betrayeda singular lack of judgment - 
_in selecting the subject for the present discourse. The art of government is like 
the conjurer’s art. Cunning and falsehood . are essential to every successful 
diplomat or administrator to whatever race he may belong, and even Englishmen, 
who are not so crafty as other people, have occasionally to. resort to cunning and . 
con 2011—8 ili iii “ 
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means. Whether British rule has been established in this country by means 
fair or foul, it cannot at any rate be denied that the country is now completely 
under the paw of the British lion. _Why then prate about British integrity ? 
Why not throw a décent veil over the matter? Englishmen do harm to their © 
Own interests by dwelling upon these things. Apart from old historical illustra: 
tions, we can have many illustrations of the integrity of Englishmen chosen from 
recent times. Are all the pledges of the Queen’s Proclamation fulfilled P 
Is a breach of asolemn pledge consistent with truth? The appointment of 
Europeans to all lucrative posts on the ground of the alleged unfitness of 
natives to hold them and the passing of laws depriving people of their 
epioaman4 rights over their holdings can hardly be called instances of rectitude. 

he permanent lease of Berar, the expedition into Tibet and the passing of the 
Universities Act are other palpable instances of British deviation from the path of 
rectitude. . In view of all these instances, is it not clear that Englishmen like 
Lord Curzon. should not preach a sermon on trath? How can the young men, 
who listened to Lord Curzon, be expected to be impressed with such a sermon? 
The charge of falsehood brought by Lord Curzon against natives is an insult to the 
whole country, but as it is a sweeping accusation hurled at the whole nation, nobody 
in particulas feels hurt by it, and it is not at any rate more unbearable than the 
yoke of servitude. Lord Curzon, in the course of his speech, expressed his in- 
ability to read the thoughts passing in the minds of the young men before him. 
Surely it is not difficult to know what passes in the mind of young graduates, 
The miserable and dependent condition of their country, the hard struggle for 
existence that lies befcre them, the frequency of famines in the land, the utter 
indifference of the rulers to the pressing grievances of the people, the meagre 
prospects of Indians in the public service, the extinction of indigenous industries 
—these are some of the questions that a young Indian graduate must apparently 
be thinking about. Lord Curzon cannot, of course, get at their thoughts because 
he is surrounded by wealth and pomp, while an Indian student has to spend 
his days in hard and uninviting poverty. Lord Curzon further enquired “ what 
scope -is there for you in the lifeof your country ?” The answer to this, of 
course, is that the Indians are destined to be only hewers of wood and drawers 
of water in their motherland, and that. even the condition of brutes in India 
is much better than that of the sons of the soil. | 


$8. Lord Curzon = a very fodlish, if net also a mischievous, speech 
ee : while presiding at the Convocation of the Calcutta 
a Panoh (115), 15th University. He preached to the young men before 
+ . him a homily on speaking the truth, and it goes with- 
out saying that it must have produced no effect whatever upon those young - 
men, because they mast have been convinced that he did not himself practise 
what he preached. Lord Curzon no doubt delivered an eloquent discourse, and 
@ the’ cou not only pronounced a panygeric‘upon himself and‘hid . 


#1 
gountrymen, but recklessly fell foul of the Indians.. We are not. indeed well 
yersed in the art of diplomacy which chiefly aims at deceiving others and* at 
secretly compassing their ruin by means of honeyed utterances. If Lord 


Curzon had accused us of this failing, we would at-once have pleaded guilty | 


to the accusation. But when we are attacked on our spiritual side, we cannot 
help challenging our adversary and discomfit him in controversy. Our religion 
is based upon truth and its sublime character is admitted by those to whom 
Lord Curzon is not even fit to hold the candle, and still this Imperialistic 
pro-consul tells us that the conception of truth is essentially a Western con- 
ception. This is, however, a downright lie. Even a child can say that a 
nation of shop-keepers obtained political ascendancy in India because. we are 
so overwhelmingly truthful. Lord Curzon may indulge in any amount of 
imperialistic tall talk, but he has no right to assail the morality of races. 
The Russo-Japanese war has given us a pretty good idea of the quality of 
Western morality, but we do not like to point the finger of scorn ata patent 
foible of our opponent. But let us not be called liars in return, We have 
unfortunately declined in material prosperity, and our wealth is being drained 
away to Western countries either through our misfortune or in consequence of 
the deeds of our rulers... We do not care if the drain goes on in future at evena 
more rapid rate than at present, but our morality should never be taken away 
from us. ‘Till now only petty Magistrates used to cavil at our alleged menda- 
‘city, and we did not mind the accusation, but when the head of the Indian 
administration hurls the charge against us, it must needs arouse intense 
indignation. The demon Ravana brought the whole earth under his tyranni¢ 
sway, butit was not until he carried away Sita that his subjects were exasperated. 
against him. It is also well known that the virulence of the serious riots 
in Bombay was due to the immoral conduct of the Mussalmans. Let not 
the Viceroy, therefore, play with dangerous tools. 


34, Lord Curzon’s Convocation address Pw sg for the columns of an 
Anglo-Indian journal than for being delivered from 
any nyan Prakash (88), 15th the Chancellor's chair of an Indian University. His 
Excellency brings therein a series of grave accusations 
against natives. ‘The Indians are prone, he says, to exaggeration and flattery. 
Now, if the natives occasionally run into exaggeration in criticising adversely 
the vagaries of officials, it must not be forgotten that they are equally prone to 
bestow lavish praise upon the authors of even small concessions in their favour. 
As for flattery, it can be offered only to those who have a penchant for it. Lord 
Curzon further tells us that the virtue of veracity found a place in Western 
ethics long before its importance was realised by the people of the East. This is 
an entirely false assertion and is a libel on all the nations of Asia. Had His 
Lordship read the Indian epics even in an English garb, he would have come 
across many maxims therein which place truth upon a very high pedestal, indeed. 
It is rather presumptuous on Lord Curzon’s part to assert, in spite of the 
outstanding examples of Harischandra and Yudhisthira, that the importance of 
truth was recognised in the West long before it was realised in the East. 
Has not His Excellency come across the high encomiums passed upon the 
Indians for their love of honesty by foreign travellers like Megasthenes ? 
Another assertion in Lord Curzon’s address that we would like to combat is 
that Oriental diplomacy is nothing but crooked policy and that successful fraud 
is praised in the East. But are similar instances of both kinds wanting in 
European history? Is not Lord Clive admired for having outwitted Umichand 
by means of forgery ? , 


385. Even the Government has now realized that the salvation of 
rence s India lies in the spread of technical education among 
nemote the restriction im. the people. Some years ago, the Principal of the 
posed upon new admissions College of Science, Poona, restricted the number 
to the College of Science, of new admissions to the College to forty. The 


Poona, blic thereupon appealed to the Government, but 
SL public thereup ppe Government, bu 
Oe i ca Prakish (37), 12th the latter took the same view as the Principal, and the 


| restriction was not removed. At present, the Indian 
Treasury is showing a surplus every year, and the Government of India 
is making large pecuniary grants to the Provincial Governments for educational 
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it splendid edifices for the Male and Female Training 
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pee ee has. spent’ large. sums of mone on 
uca- 


‘the hostel accommodation for students in the Deccan College 


" ts-in-aid to Municipal primary schools. 


Is it not strange that 


| pees still neglect the needs of a College where technical and scientific 


ducation is imparted ? 


We think that the time has now come for the Govern- 


ment to turn its attention to the College of Science and remove the existing 
restriction upon new admissions to the College. 


36. The Bombay Government have acted wisely in vetoing the changes 


Suggestions to Govern- 
ment in connection with the 
revised Vernacular Text- 
Books. 

Dnydn Prakash (36), 14th 
Feb.; Sudhdrak (46), 13th 
Feb. 


Government try to ascertain what the public think of them. 


proposed in Marathi orthography by the Vernacular 
‘Text-Books Committee, and we trust that they will act 
with equal wisdom in another matter to which 
we desire to draw their attention. The parents 
of boys should have a voice in determining what 
kind of lessons are inserted in the text-books “taught 
in the public schools. Even in passing new laws 
It. is strange 


that they should not follow a similar course in respect of the new Vernacular 
text-books prepared by the Text-Books Committee which is composed of a few 


officers of Government. 


When. the Committee began work, a few represent- 


atives of the people should have been appointed to serve on it, but as this was not 
done, Government should at least try to rectify the omission by sending the 
revised text-books to a few non-official experts for opinion and print “them 
finally after introducing such changes as may be suggested. [The Sudhdrak 
writes :—A very small portion of the sanctioned grant was’ paid to outsiders 


for writing lessons for the revised series, 


The rest of the grant was exhausted 


in defraying the salaries of the European and Native members of the Committee. 
It would be well if the names of the outsiders selected by the Committee 
to write lessons for the new series, together with particulars about the 
remuneration given to them were published. The work of printing the books 
has been entrusted to a European firm. We fail 10 see what special advantage 


the authorities had in view in sanctioning such an arrangement. 


We very 


much wish that full particulars in connection with this matter were laid before 
the public by Government. | 


of, 


Complaint about the dis- 
continuance of the publica- 
tion of the Annual Report 
ofthe Municipal administra- 
tion of Surate 

Surya Prakash (32), 11th 
Feb. 


people were to believe the latter to be the true reason, 


Municipalities. 


We fail to understand why the Surat Municipality has discontinued 


the practice of publishing an annual report of the 
Municipal administration of the city for the past few 
years. Is this done with a view to effect a saving in 
the Municipal expenditure or to conceal from “the 
rate-payers the rotten state of Municipal affairs? In 
the absence of any satisfactory explanation from the 
Municipal authorities, it would not be surprising if 
It is to be hoped that 


‘Mr. Morison will revive the publication of the annual report in the interests of 


the rate-payers. 


88. Scarcity of water has begun to be felt in Mahudha as well as in 


Searcity of water in Mahu- 


dha’ and a request to the 


local Municipality. 
Svadesh Bandhu (9°), 15th 
Feb. 


several other places in Kaira District owing to the 
recent deficiency of rainfall. This scarcity appears to 
be much more intense than was the case in the famine 
of 1899-1900. During that visitation there was a 
considerable quantity of water left in the wells, but 
these have well-nigh dried up in the present Crisis. 


‘It is Aisdedble that no steps should be taken by the authorities to mitigate the 
scarcity of water as is done elsewhere in the district. Fevers and diseases of tiie 
‘respiratory organs are at present prevailing in Mahudha, There is reason to 
. guspect that these diseases are due to the consumption of impure water by the 
‘people. It is incumbent upon: the Municipal authorities to look into this 
"Fievance and ‘take‘steps to fill reservoirs and ‘purify. the water of the wells, 


% 


Native States. 


39. ‘ Sinee his return to India Lord Curzon has taken up the threads of 

Fai iar sab -_. the Imperial Service Troops question, and a yarn 
tate : Chiefs and ata or yay a hee sage mngy ‘Sane oo mi bo me 
’ Mab + Of the Budget debate in the islative 
ee — Council en month. ~The Political Officers have 
been busy in the'‘meanwhile, persuading Native Chiefs to agree to accept 
the responsibility of‘ maintaining Imperial Service Troops and also to 
make a permanent alienation of a portion of their State revenue for the 
purpose, if called upon to do so, The whole thing will be secretly cooked 
up, as all political intrigues are. And when the public will come to know 
of it, it will be a cut and dried scheme, and announced, as usual, as 
the result of voluntary action on the part of the Chiefs. At the same time 
it will have to be remembered that Lord Curzon’s new scheme of Imperial 
Service Troops is expected to be far more unacceptable to the Indian Princes 
than the scheme of Lord Dufferin.......... Even Lord Duafferin’s scheme 
was not very popular with the Chiefs, and Lord Curzon’s scheme must 
prove, if anything, more unacceptable to them. To give an idea of the 
principles which underlie Lord Dufferin’s scheme of Imperial Service Troops 
‘we may refer our readers to His Lordship’s speech at Patiala on the 17th 
of November 1888 in which he gave a history of its origin,.......... In 
1885 when war. seemed imminent on the North-West Frontier of India, 
the Indian Princes came forward in a body, said His Lordship, to place 
at the disposal of the Britis Government the whole resources of their 
States. Their offer was renewed again in 1837 on the occasion of the Jubilee. 
It was with the desire primarily to respond to this generous feeling of 
the Princes that His Lordship set himself to work out a scheme by which that 
impulse might be turned to advantage ‘in a manner both gratifying to the 
Princes themselves and of material value to the Empire.’ Though the Princes 
made offers of large sums, His Lordship did not think it desirable to accept 
pecuniary assistance, but he would enlist their co-operation, he thought, by asking 
them to raise a portion at least of their armies, which were more or less ineffi- 
cient to such a pitch of general efficiency as would make them fit to go into action 
side by side with the Imperial Troops. ‘Chey would be called upon for this purpose 
to make complete arrangements in the way of arms, transport equipment and 
organization generally. But in no case wasa Native State to be asked to 
maintain a larger force of this description than it could well afford to support. 
A few English officers would be appointed only as advisers and inspectors of 
these new troops. Each force was, however, to remain a purely State force, 
recruited in the territories of its Chief and serving within them, and to be used 
as part of the Imperial Troops when any external danger might threaten. 
These were the principles enunciated by Lord Dufferin when he announced 
the inauguration of the scheme. Two years later Lord Dufferin’s 
successor affirmed and explained these principles in his speech also at Patiala 
in proposing the toast of the Raja at a State banquet. Lord Lansdowne 
was conscious that the scheme of Imperial Service Troops was not sufiiciently 
popular, and that the number of such troops was not sufficiently large, But His 
Lordship preferred to move rather too slowly than too fast, and would make 
no use of even a little judicious pressure to obtain the adhesion of a number 
of States which kept themselves aloof from the scheme. He had come to the 
conclusion that the Government ‘ought on no account to accept assistance of 
this kind from the Feudatory States except in cases where there was the clearest 
possible evidence to show, first, that the ruler of the State in question was 
honestly and séncerely desirous of placing his troops at their disposal and 
esteemed it an honour to have those troops brought into a line with those of 
the Imperial Government, and secondly, that such service would not impose 
too heavy a burden on the State, and that there was to be found among its 
people a genuine and loyal desire to accept such service and, thirdly, that 
there existed in the troops themselves that military spirit so conspicuous in 
some of the races of India’ We might make another quotation which 
embodies the then intentions of Government in dealing with the Native 
States in this matter.. Said Lord Lansdowne: ‘The essence of the whole 
scheme is that there should be no compulsion in the matter, and that only 
those States should be singled out which are not only willing but anxious to 
bear their part with us in defending the Empire in the hour of need. I[t is 
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: hquid.as far as possible zealously preserve 

which each State is permitted to contribute. 

| to make these State Forces a matter of personal pride and emulation 
the ruling Chiefs; and for this reason I have persistently turned a deaf 
srs, however generous, which have been made to me of assistance in 


“ 


numb 

ve should select with the utmost care the States which are to be allowed 
to take a part in it, and that each of these States should provide a 
smail force of its own composed of its own subjects, officered by its -own 
gentry, identified as much as possible with its own interests, and in 
time of peace entirely under his own control.’ After thus bringing back 
to the memory of our readers the principles laid down by Lords Dufferin 
and Lansdowne, we need not romind them that Lord Curzon’s scheme 
of Imperial Service Troops, as foreshadowed in current rumours about 
it, greatly deviates from these principles. In fact, the scheme, if carried 
out, will mark a direct reversal of the policy laid down by his two 
predecessors. ‘The permanent alienation of revenue, the officering of the Impe- 
rial Service Troops by European officers and the formation of composite corps 
are said to be the principal characteristics of the new scheme, and these would 
strip Lord Dufferin’s scheme even of all its plausibility and would reduce 
it to. the very thing which Lord Lansdowne said the Government 
would never do, namely, levying a sort of an Imperial Defence cess upon the 
Native States. There can be in such an arrangement no element of proper 
pride to the Native States concerned, and the action of Government 
would not be more justified than that of a black-mailer. We admit that 
nothing has yet been definitely and authoritatively stated by Lord Curzon 
in this matter. But we have good reason to believe that the main lines 
of his scheme are as above pointed out. The decision of the Government, it is 
not improbable, will come upon the public suddenly, and we have, therefore, 
thought it our duty to raise a voice of protest in good time.” 


40. Though the idea of inducing the Native Chiefs to increase the 
efficiency of their armies with a view to render 
Kasatt (E35), 1 Fee. mary assistance to the paramount Power, and 
thereby transferring a portion of the military expenditure of the Empire to the 
Native Chiefs, originated with Lord Dufferin, very few Chiefs were coerced into 
accepting the scheme against their will. It is even reported that Lord Dufferin 
paid a surprise visit to the Gaekwar with a view to induce him to accept the 
scheme, but without success. The two immediate successors of Lord Dufferin 
did not trouble themselves much about the scheme. Lord Lansdowne, 
speaking at Patidla in 1890, conveyed an explicit assurance in a public 
bar thatthe Government of India had no intention of forcing any State 

to maintain Imperial Service Troops, and that Chiefs, the resources of whose States 
were not adequate to bear the burden, would even be advised to hold themselves 
aloof from the scheme, the object of which was not to levy an Imperial Defence 
cess upon the States. Has our present talkative Viceroy, who pretends to be a 
slave of precedents, ever read the above speech? If so, can he justify the pro- 
als which are being made by Government that a certain number of Chiefs 
should combine to maintain a certain number of Imperial Service Troops under 
the control of European officers and should alienate a portion of their territory 
for defraying their cost? As a matter of fact, ever since the assumption of 
sovereign authority over the whole country by the British Government the 
Native States and their subjects have become as harmless as the cattle tied in 
# fold, and all danger of the outbreak of a revolt in the States, either against the 
mount Power or the Chiefs, has become well-nigh an impossibility, and there 

is thus no necessity for the Chiefs to keep armed troops to quell risings in their 
territory. The feelings of their subjects have become so tamed and subdued that 
any amount of oppression practised on them does not excite them inthe least. As 
the British Government claims for itself the right of quelling all disturbances in 
Native States, and as a revolt against the Chiefs is indirectly held to be a revolt 
gainst the paramount Power, the subjects of those States can cherish no hope 


er of displaying their martial spirit and compelling despotic Chiefs to do 
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them justice.. How can we then expect a liking for a military career. The 
Native Chiefs, too, need not maintain any standing armies for preserving 
internal order in their territories. As for repelling foreign aggression, the. 
British Government maintains a standing army of well-trained and well- 
equipped British and Native troops numbering about eighty thousand and two 

lakhs respectively. A considerable portion of this army has been concentrated . 
in provinces adjoining the frontier by Lord Kitchener, and England is prepared 

to send further reinforcements. of British troops to the extent of two lakhs in 

the event of an actual outbreak of hostilities, including an immediate supply 

of thirty thousand troops. Under these circumstances, what military assistance 

can be reasonably expected from petty Native States? The very idea of the 

troops of a Native State in the Southern Maratha Country being employed in a 

military campaign on the North-West Frontier isapt to raise a smile at the 
present day, though at one time the Maratha cavalry scoured the country as far | 

as Attock. Besides, what is the measure of the encouragement given to military hh 
talent among native troops? All the higher places of officers in the native Mt 
regiments are held by Europeans, and even veteran Native Officers employed i 
therein, who have seen service in scores of campaigns and have won medals and 
decorations by a display of valour, are required to bow their heads in obedience | 
before raw and beardless English youths. Even assuming that some Chiefs train A: 
their armies to a high state of efficiency, they have no hope of being 
given'an opportunity of distinguishing themselves on the battlefield. They | 
can at the best hope to be entrusted with subordinate and unimportant duties a. 
in the event of a war onthe Frontier. Of course, it is not possible in any { 
country to send every soldier in the army to the front, but there are at least 
equal opportunities for all. In the native army, however, the troops occupy a 
position of marked inferiority in point of rank and pay and even in respect 
of the quality of their arms as compared with the British soldiers. The duties 
that are entrusted to them are similarly of an inferior kind, and even the highest 
Native Chiefs, who hold the honorary rank of a Colonel] or Major in the 
Indian army, do not occupy a much more advantageous position in this 
respect. Like their military rank, the duties expected of them are purely 
honorary. None of them can thus have any incentive to spend their revenue 
On maintaining an efficient army of their own. When we hear of 
voluntary offers made by Native Chiefs to raise new regiments of Imperial Service 
Troops, we know how to interpret the spontaneity of such offers. Instead of 
being really voluntary the offers are extorted out of them by a mandate, If any 
of the big Chiefs had been given independent control over a number of regiments, \' 
and also the opportunity to lead them on the battlefield, as their ancestors had 
under the Muhammadan regime, they would certainly have been eager to Ww 
maintain their own troops; so long as they ara not given such control ] 
and opportunity, any contribution they make towards military expenditure | 
must needs assume the form of an Imperial Defence cess, and we cannot 
conceive that any Native Chief will consent of his free will to accept the burden 
of suchacess. We are not, of course, speaking of such Native Chiefs as the 
present Maharaja Scindia, who is most eager to win the favour of the para- 
mount Power by spending large amounts even upon projects which have ii 
no connection with India, nor do we refer to those other Chiefs, who, under the a}, 
training of English tutors, have entirely lost all distinctive national character- a) 
istics. We must be understood to speak of those Chiefs only, who, in spite of 
the acknowledged superiority of the physical might of the British Government, 
look upon their own rights as of equal value from a moral point of view and regard - ai) 
it as a waste of their resources to maintain armies for the benefit of others. | 


41, It is as clear as the noonday sun that the policy of the British Govern- . ie 

a are a ment in India is to reduce the number of independ- 
tion of the Nawab of Bangna- Dt Native States under one pretext or another. One 
péli in the Madras Presid- has only to turn to the States of Manipur, Panna 
ency. - and Indore for an illustration of the above remark, 
r Hind Ave Fits. (32), The latest example of British policy towards Native 
loth Feb SC*«S*C~S”*~C*é tates is furnished from Miadras. It is reported that 
the Nawab of Bangndpali in the Kurnul District has 


been suddenly deposed by Government and the administration of the State 
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the ts of | 
the Tikote Talukn bers ne have not yet emerged from the effects of the last 


- Khrandwéd State (Bonthern famine, their holdings are being ruthlessly put up for 


ee Oonntry) sale by the State authorities owing to their default in. 
 Ohikitsak (105), 15th Feb. paying the land revenue. No mercy, in the shape 


either of suspensions and remissions of land revenue or 


| of takavi loans, is shown to them as is done in British territory, and the Chief has 


not made his promises to the agriculturists in this respect. It is reported that 
Bapubhatji, a petty Revenue official in the State, is at the bottom of the oppres- 
sion practised upon the poor rayats. It is a pity that the cry of the distressed 
rayats for relief does not reach the ears of the higher authorities, and that their 
grievances, though voiced in the columns of some vernacular newspapers, 
remain unredressed. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


43. The Viramgém (Ahmedabad) correspondent of the Bombay Samachar 
-_ writes:—A meeting of the agriculturists of Viram- 
Formation of an agricul- gdm ‘l'aluka was convened at the instance of Ganesh 


a Ab tes Rughnath and Mohan Haribhai for taking steps to 
ge Saméchér (63), form a taluka Association with a view to ameliorate 


17th Feb. the condition of the rayats. Resolutions were passed, 

fixing the constitution of the Association and appoint- 
ing a Managing Committee to carry out its aims and objects. The subject of 
agricultural distress in the taluka was also discussed, and the Managing 
Committee ,was authorised to submit a memorial to Government representing 
the actual condition of the rayats in the taluka. 


44, A meeting of the members of the Bombay Presidency Association 
was held yester-evening under the presidency of 
Account of a recent meet- Sir P. M, Mehta to take steps for the election of a 


ing of the Bombay Presidency 
7» echoed i delegate from the Bombay Presidency to be sent 


Sénj Vartamdn (86), 16th to England during the forthcoming Parliamentary 
Feb. elections in compliance with the resolution passed cn 
the subject at the last session of the Congress. It 
‘was resolved to elect a delegate at a public meeting to be convened for the 
purpose under the auspices of the Association. The meeting also discussed the 
Court of Wards Bill and resolved to submit a memorial to Government protest- 
ing against the measure which, in its opinion, is calculated to trample upon 
ghts of Talukdars, 


/M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
Oriental Translator to Government, 
» Bombay, 23rd February 1906. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.) 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are 2 requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information asto any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what i is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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| Last of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1905.) 


—_— — ; . —_ = 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition.’ | Name, cafte and age of Editor, — 
| ENGLISH. | 
Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 37 ‘is ee 240 
| | | 
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17 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ..| Weekly ... ...| Narotamdas Pranjiwandés Shethna; Hindu 800 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
18 | Deshabhakt& es ee.| Baroda ... oe ee eee ..-. Vasantl4l Sunderla4l Desdi; Hindu (Nagar} 1,500 
Brahman) ; 43. 
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26° Kathidwar News... wo} RAjkKot +, Doe 0 — «--| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 42 ... oe cee 400 
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27 | Kaithidwadr Times jack ee aa ---| Bi-weekly ioe Meneennieg Jayashankar ; Hindu (Negar Brih on \ 
28 Praja Bandhu ase ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... vs) oF cect Hindu (Mew4da Brih- 1,000 | 
29 | Radst Goftar oes ...| Bombay ooo) Din eee | Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... ..| 1,550 i : 
30 Satya Vakta oes we| Do. -; Fortnightly  ...| Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Bindu (Das Shrimli 550 t | 


Bania); 39. 


31 | Shri Sayéji Vijay ves| Baroda eee ..-| Weekly ... ...| Manekl4l Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 


$2 | Sury% Prakdsh die cco] Surat oc nm ik ae --| Umedram Nagind@#s Dfy4bhéi; Hindu 200 
(Bania) ; 25. | 


| AneLo-MaRAtay, 
Mitra ie est Bombay = Lee Weekly ete ee Sadashiv Vishvanath May4dev > Hindu 500 
83 | Deen Mi agai (Chitpdwan Bréhman) 28. 
h ksh eee vee Poona  oee0 Me v, eee roof YYAaMan ovine kar; . i u Deshastha er 600 
84 | Dnydn Chakshu | Brdbman) ; 46, = m ae 
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Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott 


Dnyan Prakash ... -; Hari Né&rfyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 

oo epee aeaaieiamoae Mig : Bréhman); 37. 

“Wateheinh Gazette Shah MaAnekl4l Ambdram JDoctor; Hindu, 

(Bania). re 

Bombay... Daily Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited; 

as Manager being Damodar Savi4ram Yande; 

Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 

Kolh&pur Weekly ... Se#vliram Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 

| (Maratha) ; 30. 

Bombay... Bi-weekly Vinayak B4lkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu (Chitpé-| 
i wan Brdhman); 33. 

Satéra... Weekly ... Ganesh Ballél Phansflkar; Hindu (Karhdda 

Brahmin) ; 32. 

Kolb4pur Do. Vinayak Nar#yan Joshirao ;. Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Brahman); 34. 

Shri Say4ji. Vijay Bombay... Ddémodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 

39. 

Subodh Patrika ... Do. Dwirkan4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 

80. 

Sudharak ... Poona Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahman) ; 37. 

Udyamotkarsha ... .| Bombay... Monthly... Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 

Brahman) ; 30. 
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ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 

A Lua : Bombay .-- Weekly ... Lawrence Duantus DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 
nese); 32. : | 

O Anglo-Lusitano | Do. Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


Al-Haq Sukkur ... (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
LL.B.; Pleader ; 37. 

(2) Sindbi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasgul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

Prabhat 1} Hyderabad Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 

(Sind). 

Sindhi Sukkur (Sind)... Vicumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30 


AnGrio-URpv. 


Muslim Herald wn Bombay... Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


Muhammadan ; 30. 
EneGiisH, Mara’THI AND 


GUJARA'Tle 
Baroda Vateal ... ; Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 


Hind Vijaya Reis) Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 
ia). 
ENGLIsH, MaritHI AnD 
| KANARESE. 


Karnétak Patré .., Dharw4r Weekly... ory Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
yat) ; 35. 

Karnitak Vaibhav .«.| Bijépur ... Do. Annaji Gopdl Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Br&hman) ; 42, 

Prakishak ... ene ae so Govind Gangidhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 


nastha Brdhman); 28. 
Encuish, Portrucurss 
AND CoONCANIM, 


oO Bombaense pide f Weekly ie F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 87 


GusaRa'tt. 


Daily tog Ism4il E4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
Do. Nén4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 48 


Weekly ... Dr. Kaliand4s Jaikisondés Desgi, B.A., L. M. 
_ & 8.; Hindu (L4d Bania); 30. 
Daily... Lf race ghd Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
| ~ Parsi ; 35. 
Weekly ... Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; Hindu (Gujariti 
| i ‘Brabman) ; 34. sb st ss 
Do = Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi’; 45 ... 
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88 
89 


91 
32 


93 


96 
97 
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Gusaniti—continued. 
Deshi Mitra one res 
Din Mani ,,, eco, vee 
Friend of India ... = ««. 
ee cos 
Gap Sap «+. oes cos 
Hitechchhu ove _ 
Jain ees cee ove 
Jd4m-e-Jah@nooma ec 


Kaira Vartamdn 


| 
Kéthiéwir Samfchér ... 


Loka Mitra 


Mahi K4ntha Sazette ... 


Navséri Prak4sh 
Nure Elam 
Ny4yadarshak 
Praja Mitr& 
Praja Pokar 
Prakash and Gad 
Punch Dand. 


Samsher Bahadur... cm 


S4nj Vartam4n': 


Sind Vartaman 
Stri Bodh ... 
Surat Akhbar 
Svadesh Bandhu 
HINDI. 


Pandit ee 


Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- 


char. 


KANARKSE. 


Digvijaya ... 


Karnatak Vritta.. 4. 


Lok& Bandhu 
Loka Mitra 
Réjahanaa.e- 
Rasik Ranjini 


—— 


gadat ... 


ee0 'ae 


Surat .. bes 
Broach ... ow. 
Ahmedabad ... 
Bombay... +. 
DOs ove ove 
Ahmedabad... 
Bombay... _... 


Kaira eee Kee § 


Ahmedabad... 


Bombay ... _ 
Sadra_ ... 
) Navs#ri .. oes 
Bombay ... wii 
Ahmedabad ... 
Karachi... ve 
Surat... see 
Bombay... po 
i eae we 


Ahmedabad ... 
DOmey cc ons 


Kar4chi ... ‘er 
Bombay ... ee 
oT bad 
Mahudha eis 
Poona os. me 


Bombay... nid 


Gadag eve eee 
Dharwar sis 

Do. eve 3 
eon (Dhar- 
Dhérwér th 


| Gadag ees eee 


Weekly ... 
Monthly... 
Weekly «+. 
Monthly 
Fortnightly 
Weekly ... 


De, wes 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly.e. 

DOs. ace 
Monthly... 
Fortnightly 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 

Dee hes 

it oa 

Do. eve 
Daily evs 
Weekly .e. 

-Monthly 
Weekly 

Do. ave 
Weekly oe 

Do... 200 
Weekly ... 

10. ee 

Eats... © ome 

DO: ese 

Dow oun 

Dee ~ ces 


eee 


i 
: ~ wt 
we 


we 


‘Kishidés Bhagvéndés; Hindu (Kichia, i.e., 


Nathtlsl Rangilast ‘Sur 
at i urti; Hindu (K& 
Bania) ; 26. aa 


e226 


Bomanji Navroji Ka4br4ji; Parsi; 465 ... bat 
M. C. Ratnagar & Co. ..., we ose ai 
Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shr4vak Bania) ; 45. 


Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrévak 
Vania) ; 30. 
Ratansbaw Frdmji Acha@ria; Parsi ; 29 eos 


Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
Shravak Bania) ; 56. 


Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
P4rsi ; 35 

Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 
Brahman); 45. 

Rustamnji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... = 


Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 


Gatd4l4l Mansukhlal; Hindu 
Shravak Bania) ; 36. 


( Visashrimali 


Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... oe eee 


Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 
88. 

Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
43. 

Sav4ibhai -Rdichand; Hindu 
Bania) ; 62. 

Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 

(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 49. 

(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Pa4rsi; 
38 


(Shravak 


(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 


Kaikhasru Navroji K4br4ji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 ... 

Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... pene 

Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim&li ;(Hindu Banja) ; 
36. 


Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 


jari) ; 42; and I'arabai, wife of the above ; 31. 
Pandit Lajya Rémji Sharma; Hindu (Nigar 
Brahman) ; 39. 


‘Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 


(Devang, Lingayat) ; 37. 
(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 
_ (Karh4da Brahman) ; 34, 
(2) Anndcharya Balfchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. ) 


.|Gururéo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
Gundo Nelgire Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ;s 28. : 
Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahman); 4le | 
Gaurishankar R4mpraséd; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brehman); 41. 


Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 34.) 


| | 
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118 | Dharwér Vritta ... 


Peas lid Dny4n S4gar ie 
ae 116 | Hindu Punch... 
| 


116 | Jagadddarsh ... 
117 | Jagadhitechchhu ... 
118 | Jagatsumachér.... 
119 | Kal eee oe 
120 | Kalpatarn ... oe 
121 | Karmanuk cee 
198 Keral Koxil | soe 
128 | Kesari_... Les 


Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 
Kolhapur 
Erandol ... 
Whi eee 
eos| Dharwar 
ees| Kolh#pur 
osit ARE sec 
...| Ahmednagar 
-»»| Poona sie 
| Lhena ... 
e-| Poona ... 
-»-| Sholapur 
ves} POONAs.. 
»»»>| Bombay... 


scal SOOM oc 


124 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta’...| Dhulia ... 


195 | Khandésh Vaibhav 
126 | Lokamata... =. 
127 | Mabd4rdshtra Vritta 


129 | Mumbai Punch ... 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
| Nésik Vritta ... 
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Do, 


Monthly 
Weekly ... 


Dhondo K4shinith Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 

Br&ihman). 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 

Hari Dhatmdji Géndhi ; Hindu (Vani); 97... 


\3.| Hari Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 


41. 


-s.| Anandrao .Rdmeohandra Dharadhar; Hindu 


(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 


»..| N@rayan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 


Br@bman) ; 51. 
Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 


.«.| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 


padwan Br4hman) ; 40. | 
Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 40. 


...| Abdji Rdmchandra Sdévant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


eoo| Jagannath Balaji Sapre; ‘Hindu (Karhdda 


42. 
Brahman) ; 38. 


.».| Saddshiv Vithal P4rasnis; Hindu (Chéndra- 


seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 
Mah4dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 


ee.| Kashinath .Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


fess 


Bréhman) ; 48. 
Sadaishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


{ Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brab- 


man); 4’. : 


.| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpawan 


Brahman); :37- 

K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 51. , 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Bribman); 74 

Trimbak A’b4ji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu) ; 40. 

Shivrd4m Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 

| <ChitpAwan Brahman); 38. 

Govind ‘Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 45. 

Hari Nirdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 37. 

Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman) ; 49. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 

Bhau Raéoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. 

Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br4hman) ; 39. 

Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 27. 

Faotareng Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar4tha) ; 
38. 


...| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brabman) ; 48. 


Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 
S#raswat Brahman); 30. 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 43. 7 


eee Do. do. eee 


Narsapp» Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 47... 


...| Lashvant Hari Kédle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


ree 


Bréhman) ; 28. 


Vishnu Ramchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu’ 
Deshasth Bréhman); 50. . - 


4man Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 


 Bréhman) ; 30. | 
Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
. Bréhman) ; 38 


eee |Govind Sakh4rim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 41. 
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No Name of Publication, . meron _ Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, : 
i | be ong Fe 
MaxritHi—continued. ) 
138 | Poona Vaibhav ... -++| Poona... -.-| Weekly ... ...| Ganesh Mabfdev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
139 | Prabodh Chandrika s+-| Jalgaon ... 2) aa és a Heisinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
hman) ; 39. 
140 | Pratod ... seen ~S se s| Is mpur ws] Do. 1. ese] B&mchandra Nérdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 ; 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 493. i 
141 | Raghav Bhushan... ce ae ae} Ge ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
142 | Satya Mitra me ...| Malegaon ocl ~ BIOG 00 .»:|Balchand Hir4chand; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 200 
26. 
143 | Satya Sadan ii »o| Alibag ... ~ | Sa ooo) Raoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 200 
man); 52. 
144 | Satyi Shodhak ... eee} Ratnagiri an Be fia ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 950 i 
Brahman) ; 60. | 
145 | Shahu Vijay _.... ...| Koihépur a. a as -+-| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 | 
146 | Shet Shetaki and| Poona ... ...| Fortnightly  ... seeske eee : 
Shetakari, / 
147 | Sholapur Samachdr ose} Sholépur ..| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4ti);45  ... 400 
148 | Shrigonda Vritta... ..»| Shrigonda oe: ao ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 | 
43. | 
149 | Shri Shahu ope coe] SAtATA ae eee} D0. ove ».-| Viman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Desbasth Brah- 100 iN 
man); 22. l= 
150 | Shubh Suchak ... ove] Do- aoe oo oe). ee ...| Vishnu Nardyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 150 4 
| Brahman) ; 30. fi ; 
151 | Sumant ... si ooo] Karad coc ee, | ee eoe| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 200 ' 
shasth Brahman); 33. 4q 
152 | Vidya Vilas coe -o-| Kolhapur -++| Bi-weekly .... Shankar Raghundéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Braéhman) ; 49. 
153 | Vidy4drthi... coe >| Nandurbar __...| Weekly ... ..., Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
Brahman) ; 27. | 
ea. ere eer ...| Bom bays -«| Fortnightly _—...| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak ; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 i | 
| wan Brahman); 35. : WT 
155 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér ...} Do. . ---| Monthly... eee} (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... ove 600 t 
to} Rémkrishna Raghunath $$Moramkar; i 
Hindu (Gaud Séraswat Brahman). h 
156 | Vrittas@r ce eee veet W221 me eos} Weekly ... »..| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 Ve 
piwan Brahman) ; 51. bb 
157 | Vritta Sudha —s ew ooo] SAtATA coe ooo §DO. cee ees} Laxman Vaman Khatavkar’;; Hindu (Deshasth 100 1 
Brahman) ; 38. i 
vit 
158 Vydpari eee eee pee Poona eee eee Do. eee eee Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth | Brah- 400 \¥ 
man) ; 38. 4 
159 | Vydpdr Samachar... --+>} Ahmednagar ...| Do. cee an Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu(Mar-| 1,200 i 
wadi) ;} 0. ; ti 
i] 
160 | Khairkhah Sind ... = a.| Karachi... —...) Weekly... «««) Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 29... 500 Ht 
i 
16] Muir-ul-Islam eee TT) Do. eee eee Do. ese eee Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; eee i i 
65. q 
162 | Sind Sudhar coo = weet D0. wee wee] «= De nee = eee Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);36 ...) 500 : 
163 | Sookree... oes eof Do. os | >| Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 ... 400 
URDUv. | 
164 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai e-| Bombay ---+| Monthly --| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan! 1,000 | 
| (Sunni); 32. 
165 | Eombay Punch Bahédur {| Do. ...  ...| Weekly... ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 50. ie 
166 | Sultén-ul-Akhbdr oe] Do. coe vee} Daily soe —«s.| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 400 : 
Muhammadan ; é 
167 | Tejarati Gazette « | Do. 1 es] Monthly... «..| Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad| 600 - i 
| bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25 | 
| 
168 | Tohfa-i-Descan ee eee} Poona... vee Weekly a Shaik Abdulla Shaik ametaeak M uhammadan 200 


| Ghaik) ; 36, 
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Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (De shasth 
Brahman, Smérta) ; 32. 


Bid (Hyderabad, Krishnarao Trimbakrao MRé4jurkar; Hindu 
Deccan). (Brahman); 36. 


Gulbarga (do.) «+. | Parashrim Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
45. 


Bombay... . Weekly... Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers haye been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Miéra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


*.5 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


Name of Publication. 


Where Published, 


Edition . 


ENGLISH. 


Cosmopolitan Review . 


GusaRATI, 
| Chay-Chav... 
Dnydnottejak 
MarATaI, 
Granthamala... 


Lokaseva sia 


Bombay - 


| Bombay os 
Ahmedabad .. 


Kolhapur ex. 
Nasik coe eee 


Monthly 


Monthly 


Fortnightly 


Montkly 


| Weekiy 


The circulation of No. 19 is 1,000; No, 36—1,100; No. 75——400 to 600; No. 76—1,000; and No. 146—350. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


oT ee ee ee 


Sayyad Ahmed> 
Muhammadan (Konkani) ; 23, 


Mancharam ; 


gi Hindu (Dasa 
Bania) ; 38. 
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Govind Bijdpurkar, 
Hindu (Deshastha Brahman) ; 41. 
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Politios and the Public Administration, 


1. Accounts of the internal disturbances in Russia are nowadays being 
: read by our. countrymen daily. It is still a moot 
_Hveflections on the present int whether we should characterise these disturbances 
disturbances in Russia. ; 
Kal (119), 24th Feb. as revolutionary. They are at present only an attempt 
to bring about a revolution. They will deserve to be 
called by the dignified name of “ Revolution” only if they are successful. 
{n 1857 there was an attempt to bring about a revolution in India, but it failed. 
Had it proved successful, it would have been placed on the same footing as the 
French Revolution. As it is, however, it is only known as a Sepoy’s Mutiny, 
while the ringleaders of the mutiny—Nana Saheb and Tatya Topee—are looked 
upon as mere rebels. Had their attempts been crowned with success, they 
would have shone in history like George Washington in America or Garibaldi 
in Italy. But as they failed their names are handed down as those of dacoits, 
and instead of receiving royal salutes in their honour, they were themselves 
blown to atoms at the cannon’s mouth and fell a prey to vultures. In short, 
success leads to fame, while failure leads to ignominy. We must, therefore, 
wait awhile before we give the name of revolutionary risings to the present 
disturbances in Russia. There is no doubt that the lKussians are being 
tyrannised over by the governing class, and that Englishmen are fearlessly 
bearing testimony to the oppression practised upon the people in Russia. English- 
men are never backward in exposing the tyrannical doings of others! Now, 
if the oppression practised in Russia is a fact, the people have evidently the right 
to resist it. ‘lhe Russians have been trying in various ways to assert this divine 
right of resistance. But though it is easy to prove in theory that the people of 
every country should try to deliver themselves from political oppression, it is by 
no means so easy to assert the rightin practice. Tyrants suppress all attempts to 
assert it, and the Russians are, therefore, obliged to make the attempts secretly. 
As we are revelling in independence under British rule, we cannot even form 
an idea of the oppression practised upon the Russians. There is a strict system 
of censorship, and the right of free speech and writing is considerably curtailed. 
It is no wonder that under these circumstances secret societies should have come 
into existence on a large scale in Russia. The members of these societies gather 
together at select dinner parties with a view to transact business, ‘The censorship 
of the Press is also evaded in an ingenious way. Instead of spreading discontent 
in the country by means of articles in newspapers, the Russians do so by means 
of novels. Other agencies for spreading discontent are Socialistic Leagues and 
Trades Unions. ‘hese organisations are found useful in influencing factory 
employés, and the present strikes in Russia are the outcome of such influence. 
Operatives in factories are easily induced to join a revolutionary propaganda. 
They get the lowest wages, have to work for long hours for their living and 
have to endure the worst effects of tyranny at every step. It is these ill-fed 
operatives and starving agriculturists who are the worst and most inveterate 
enemies of tyrants, not the wealthy aristocrats and highly paid function- 
aries of Government rolling in luxury. Strikes form a terrible weapon in 
the hands of revolutionists, The railway strike in Russia is particularly causing 
serious inconvenience at present to the autocratic Tsar in the: maiter of send- 
ing supplies and reinforcements to the front. It is not known how the strike 
will end, but there can be no doubt that it will cause the greatest inconvenience. 
Factories, which turn out products ministering to the comfort of tyrants and 
high-handed officers, can be stopped by means of strikes, and the strikers them- 
selves form an army of valuable and spiritel auxiliaries at the disposal of the 
revolutionists. A flourishing trade in the country is also helpful to the 
success of a revolution. The sinews of war are found in abundance in a 
country which boasts of a prosperous trade, and all sorts of ammunition and 
war supplies can be easily procured. Strikes can be instigated under any 
pretexts and at any time. ‘The strikers.can, for instance, demand shorter hours 
of work and cannot be charged with sedition if they prefer such a demand. 
The Socialists of Europe have acquired great influence over factory hands 
and are thereby able to keep even powerful monarchs in awe. 


ver that we ‘are not at iia that the British should © 

ave crossed under of commerce or 
a view to acquire new territory, the mountain 

s of Tibet—the land ofisu ignorance, 
randall kinds of evil. The rays of the 
su ki gh sunil aiaiiidtioneosld scarcely penetrate the dense darkness 
a ¢ for : ‘in the ecuntry, vand we consider it a-wise dispensation 
ees ro d oe that itshould beso hat Western light should, as in the 
— mee “ea se-of a) of ‘Asia, illumine it. It is undoubtedly the good fortune. 
ee of ffibet ther it should: bea British, instead of a Russian, possession. But let not. 
a Britain foist the .costof the expedition upon poor India.......... The possession 
of Tibet, which is'to all intents and purposes.an Imperial undertaking, should 
benefit Great Britain more than India, and it would be an act of great unkind- 
ness‘and injustice, nay,of ‘melancholy meanness, to saddle India with the 
cost of ‘the expedition.........._ There is room for regret that the British 
Government has been obliged, under a high sense of duty, to modify the 
a terms of. Colonel Younghusband’s convention with Tibet. The Government 
of: has courageously imposed its will upon the men on the spot in order that 
es if may keep its pledged word. We were pledged to Russia not to attempt. 
permanent intervention in Tibetan sffairs......... Accordingly, as an act of 
grave from the Imperia! Government, the indemnity i is reduced to twenty-five 
lakhs, the appointment of a British Agent is nullified and the occupation of the 
Chumbi Valley is reduced to a pericd of three years. In this way the British 
Government has staked everything in order to be true to the letter as well as. 
the spirit. of its pledges. It has preferred the frank and honest to the Russian 
way. We know well what Russia would have done under like circumstances, 
There would have been a polite expression of regret that the Agent had exceeded 
his instructions. He would have been removed, but only to be promoted to a 
a | higher post and to receive a decoration. But the action he had taken would 
, have remained unrepealed. ‘This is the short history of MRwussia’s broken 
| oe edges in the East, repeated again and again. The British Government act 
in a more honourable way.”’ 


3. “There are three principal points to be considered in connection 

s with Colonel Younghusband’s much-discussed con- 

“eo parceeer (6), “9th duct as Commissioner for Tibetan Affairs, He has 

made a valid defence in regard to the amount of the 

. indemnity fixed by him in the Convention signed at Lhassa; as regards the 

- Other two points=-the occupation of Chumbi Valley and the access of the « commer- 

cial agent to Lhassa—his defence is weak. He might or might not have known 

British interests better than His Majesty’s Government; yet, so far as the 

charge of exceeding instructions is concerned, even the Government of India 

admit that he was guilty of an error of judgment, though they defend him as 

strongly as they can. The draft Convention, approved by His Majesty’s Goy- 

ernment, distinctly contemplated the indemnity being payable within three years. 

But the Commissioner had also instructions to fix it at the rate of £100,000: 

a month from the date of the attack on the Mission to a month aiter the signing 

of the Convention. Estimated on this scale, the indemnity amounted to. 

76 lakhs of rupees. The Tibetans pleaded that there was very little cash in 

their country, and that they could not pay more than a lakh per year. 
Colonel Younghusband accepted the plea and agreed to the indemnity being 

paid in 75 years. Could it be fixed at 3lakhs? It would have been a ride 

culously small amount, and indeed His Majesty’s Government have fixed it 

at 25 lakhs. The whole of the operations connected with the Mission has 

cost us a crore and twenty-two lakhs, His Majesty’s Government did not fix 

the amount in the draft Convention. Moreover, as long ago as July, the 

Commissioner informed the Government that it might not be possible to. adhere 

koukhe thane penas dimit, for such adherence depended upon the ability of the 

‘Tibetan Government to raise a certain amount of revenue every year. His 

Majesty’s Government in their reply do not seem to have insisted on that limit, 

-_[m the circumstances, Colonel Younghusband had'a strong defence to make, 80. 
ae ir as the amount fixed. by him was | SoRAnETR. . As regards the: occupation of 
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Chunibi Valléy-for 75 years, he was apparently guilty of an ‘error:of judgment; 
Yet it must be said that the instructions given to him were-not as positive and 
explicit as could be wished. It is true that His: Majesty’s Government had. 
declared theniselves against the policy of occupation, but in a communication: 


addressed to the Ambassador at St. Petersburg by Lord Lansdowne it is stated: . 


that His Majesty’s Government ‘cannot undertake that they will not depart in 
any eventuality from the policy which now conimends itself to them.’ ‘This 
was not addressed to Colonel Younghusband ; yet it shows the indecision of 
Government, which might have been apparent to the Commissioner from the 

communications received by him also. Lastly, he does not seém to have any, 
- excuse—except his own notions as to how the Tibetan question was to be 
solved—ifor having concluded a separate agreement, giving the Trade Agent 
the right of access to Lhassa, when he had been prohibited to include the term 


in the Convention. The Commissioner was asked to prolong his stay at Lhassa, - 


if possible, and to negotiate for a modification of the Convention which had 
been signed. But it was not possibie to proiong the stay—in fact, the experi- 
ences of the return march showed that it had already lasted too long; moreover, 
to have asked for a modification of a Convention so solemnly signed, before the 
ink was dry, would have not only roused the suspicions of the Tibetans, 
but provoked demonstrations of ill-will. His Majesty’s Government asked 
the Commissioner to negotiate for a number of concessions at the last 
moment, and the instructions reached him the day before the departure of the 
Mission, for which every arrangement had been made. ‘The disobedience of 
instructiors received at that stage and in those circumstances was quite justi- 
fiable, if the lives of the British troops and the good-will of the Tibetans’ were 
worth anything. It was open to His Majesty’s Government to take the 
responsibility of making further negotiations, after the return of the Mission, 
in consideration of reducing the amount of the indemnity.” 


*4, ‘It has been decided to saddle India with the whole of the cost of the 


ck <8 ths Tiheak Milani Tibetan expedition amounting to £812,430. That 
O8t C e Jibet Mission. : ’ >, ; 

es . 1 ’ needless na unr rh S : > (PF = 
Gujarati (20), 26th Feb., a righteous excursion into foreign ter 


Eng. cols.; Jdm-e-Jamshed ritory was undertaken by Lord Curzon’s Govern- 


(24), 23rd Heb., Eng. cols. ment in ihe teeth of universal opposition. The upshot 

of the whole affair has been ridiculous, and for our 
part we confess we are not sorry for this. But what we have to protest against 
is that the poor Indian people should be punished for the gratification of the 
imperial vanity of Government. Mr. Brodrick, in reply to Mr. Bryce, is 
reported to have said that the whole cost would be charged to India in view 
of the fact that the expedition was undertaken in her interests. ‘This 
justification might be a ty pical illustration of occidental truthfulness or diplo- 
macy, but it is evidently not in accord with oriental notions of truth. Mr. 
Brodrick could not, have forgotten the sermon that he read last year to the 
Government of India and Colonel Younghusband. He pointed out in emphatic 
and unequivocal language that questions relating to the Indian frontier policy 
must be viewed from the imperial standpoint by the Imperial Government. 
It is the Imperial Government that sanctioned the despatch of the expedition 
for imperial reasons, and yet it is now the poor people of India that are called 
upon to bear the whole burden. The decision of the Home Government is 
one more illustration of the financial injustice and melancholy meanness with 
which India has almost invariably been treated in financial matters. This 
fresh act of iniquity scarcely reflects any credit on the Imperial Government 
or on the prime movers of the expedition. Whilst urgent reforms are being 
put off for want of funds, lakhs and crores are thrown away in the course 
of almost every quinquennium into the transfrontier ditch in the face of united 
and indignaut protests of the people vitally affected by such a ruinous 
policy.’ |The /dm-e-Jamshed makes somewhat similar remarks, | 


5. <A contributor writes to the Hind Vijaya :—The white demi-gods, who 

wir ee (55), 22nd rule over Iudia from Simla and Downing Street, are 

on yeye wee" armed with a Nasmyth hammer which they are ready 

| -. af every conceivable opportunity to strike against her 

‘foreheads. ‘These exalted functionaries devise ail sorts of ways and means to reduce 

the country to the verge of beggary, It isdoubtful if India will be allowed to 
con 2V18—4 
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5 armed rebellion in Ireland would be the inevitable 
of Commons, result of any further delay in the concession of Home 
ese . Pal Vejaya (31), Rule to the country, One cannot help feeling 
ig anes MR admiration for the courage of an Irish patriot. who 
ventured to utter such a warning in the presence of an august assembly. 

Only a few days ago Lord Curzon severely censured the Honourable Mr. 
Gokhale for criticising the Universities Validation Bill in rather strong 
language. Let His Lordship ponder over Mr. Redmond’s words, and he will 
realise that, unlike the Irish members,of Parliament, the non-official repre- 
sentatives of the people in India are anxious not to transgress the limits of con- 
stitutional agitation in their struggle for increased rights, Let Lord Curzon 
also remember that the Indians are a thousand times more loyal and peace- 
loving than any other race living under the British flag. If they had not 
been so, they would have followed the example of Irishmen and put a stop 
to the terrible waste of India’s blood and treasure in Tibet, Afghanistan and 
Somaliland. It is time that Government ceased to regard the Indians as 
slaves and to stifle public opinion, because, however ignorant and backward 
the Indians might be, they would quickly follow in the footsteps of Japan 
when once they get into a ferment of excitement, A king is helped by his army 
and his wealth, but a nation which groans under oppression receives help 


from God. 
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7. While Lord Curzon was preaching a homily on truth at the Convoca- 

tion of the Calcutta University, two prominent 

Comparison between the members of the United Irish League were delivering 

on al India and that sgneeches to some young Irishmen in Dublin upon 

of oar ct 19) 24th Feb. the spoliation of Ireland by England. Ireland is not 
Eb reduced to such an abject plight as India, but there 

are certain points of similarity between the circumstances of the two countries. 
The system of administration in both is very extravagant, and Mr. Redmond’s 
picture of the state.of things in Ireland is apt to remind us of what passes in our 
owncountry. The oppressive system of administration prevailing in Ireland has 
reduced the population of the country by constant emigration and the picture 
drawn by Mr. Redmond is but a miniature of what is taking place in India 
en a.much larger scale. Unjust loads are being imposed upon our people, and 
public expenditure has mounted by leaps and bounds because the system 

of administration is absolutely irresponsible, Plague, famines, earthquakes 
and other natural calamities have reduced the people to such a sorry 
plight that it defies all description. The ruinous rates of assessment have 
taken all stamina out of the rayat, who is reduced to an absolutely helpless 
condition. The population of the country has been decimated by the calamities 
mentioned above, and what is worse, indian emigrants, unlike the Irish, are not 
given a free field-in other countries to earn their living, but are subjected to 
various restrictions by white settlers. Lord Curzon came out to India with 
the heroie determination to accomplish his T'welve Tasks, but none of these has 
benefited the country in the least. New Departments, providing snug berths 

_ for Europeans, are being established by the Viceroy and needless adventures: 
_ undertaken to the detriment of the country’s finances. The authorities in 
_ Treland are playing the same gamethere. But the lrish, under the leadership of 
the members of the United Irish League, will one day be able to secure Home 
Rule by open resistance. We Indians, alas, hope to get autonomy only 
-  “hrough the favour of our imperial masters! But such a hope is for the most 
‘part delusive. ‘ ‘There is no example, in ancient’ or modern history, of political 
‘riehts: being obtained by eleemosynary methods. Even the Congress at one 

eld in awe by Government, and Lord Dufferin prudently conferred 


a 


eihent iceroy did not even deign to grant 
of the Congress. 


8. “Flaming telegrams in anticipation have been flashed here and at 
home as to the crores of surpluses which are expected 
How will Government {o be realised in the Indian Budget from net railway 
utilise the antictpated surplus garninvs and other branches of our ‘growing’ re- 
in the forthcoming Budget ? 
Katseri-Hind (25), 19th Venues and which are exultingly pointed out as proof 
Feb., Eng. cols. positive of the advancing prosperity of the country. 
Assuming for argument’s sake that India is prosperous 
beyond the most sanguine expectations, it may be reasonably inquired to. 
what purposes the fat surplus is to be allocated. Will it be utilised to reduce 
the heavy burden of taxation upon the people? Will the salt tax, which, 
even as it now stands, is universally deemed to be heavy enougi in all 
conscience for the poorest masses, be reduced by a further eight annas per 
maund? Will the taxable minimum under the income-tax be raised from 
Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,500? Or, failing a remission of taxation, will the Govern- 
ment allocate the surplus to irrigation works, which are still the crying want of 
the country, or to other objects of public utility P He would bea bold prophet 
who ventured to say that the Indian Government will be statesmanlike enough 
to apply the surplus to such objects. For as in past. years, the largest bit of 
the surplus cherry will surely be thrown in the lap of that voracious military 
harpy which always demands more to satisfy its insatiable hunger. And, 
unfortunately for the tax-payer, they have at present at the helm of affairs 
a set of short-sighted administrators, narrow and hide-bound, cribbed, cabised 
and confined, impatient and intolerant of all outside criticism, whose mental 
vision never extends beyond the military side of the administration, as 
if that was the only side worth engaging their attention. All domestic reforms 
of a pressing character are allowed to hang fire, while, under the pretence of 
military exigencies, enormous sums are from year to year thoughtlessly 


squandered away on what is called ‘military reorganization,” which 


is nothing but a fruitless attempt to push India’s transfrontiers north-east 
and north-west with the view of shutting out the Russians! This will-o’-the-wisp 
alone. seems to engross the minds of our hysterical administrators. Ever 
and anon it is held before us with a view to excite our nervous sensibility. 
We have been witnessing this stock game for the last thirty years and upwards, 
say, since the date of the well. known Clarendon Treaty of 1873, but the net 
result of all the hundreds of crores, which have been spent since that year in a 
variety of ways to hurl back the imagined aggression of Russia, have not at all 
kept back that great Colossus,......... Under the circumstances it may be 
taken for granted that the military octopus will be again allowed to have a "big 
bite off the surplus cherry on next Budget day, the proposed reorganisation 
scheme of Lord Kitchener being pleaded as an imperative urgency.. 


e 
Apart from the solvent criticism of experts on the military aspects of the scheme, 


the larger question of military finance should never be lost sight of. Who is 
to pay? > That 1s the question ot questions. And there seems to be a consensus 
of opinion that India ought not to be called npen to pay for this new but costly 
military organisation.” 


9, “The Government of India have realized long after the public have ° 


done that the raising of the limit of taxable income 
lide minivan tf ta. Seek See Income-Tax Act has worked more like a 
come proved areal boon to Curse than a boon; the discovery has not come as a 
the public ? surprise on tlie public, who know the ways of the 

Sindhi (52), llth Feb., officers who assess the tax and those who hear the 
Eng. cols, 
paid Rs. 10 and 15 before would be charged Rs, 20, and such is really 
the fact; Lords Curzon and Ampthill have discovered it and have given 
expression to utterances against these over-zealous tendencies of the officials ; the 
public have not yet got the notion that the taxing officers have got confidential 
instructions to increase or at least to keep constant the income-tax receipts. 
Some of the officers say so; and this notion receives support from the tenden- 
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hts upon our people at that time, but those days sre gone, and the 
vs an inhorviaw: to the President 


appeals; the public knew. that those assessees who 
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ect. incoms-tax appeals with less consideration 

heir dog ; ‘see no reason to interfere,’ accompanied 

pmplete reasons not extending beyond half a dozen ora dozen 

unreliability of books which they are unable to understand, is 

usual routine. May we inquire whether the Deputy Collectors and Assist- 

Jollectors, who hear income-tax appeals, know how to inspect mercantile 

ooks and whether they also know how such books are kept, or how their 
falsity can be detected.” | 


~ "10, Commenting on eg article by Sir Mackworth Young in the Asiatic 
é ap alge, wiew on the Punjéb Land Alienation Act, the 
ieretetee wre rent Kaiser-i-Hind writes:—“‘ The Punjdb has _ lately 
non-official members in the got its Legislative Council, but the right of inter- 
gay arab, Song 7 a pellation has been withheld, we regret to say, without 
ib. ee. acls, ais rhyme or reason, Sir Mackworth Young hopes that 
me it wiil be soon conceded to the non-official members, 
Sayshe: ‘The Punjab is more ready for it than it was five years ago. The 
Native Press shows growing intelligence and good feeling, though the standard 
of Press criticism is not such as one would be willing to introduce into Council 
debates. There is nothing more important in the political life of a province 
than a sound, healthy, strong public opinion, if only if be genuine, and theré 
is nothing more welcome for our Indian bureaucracies than that they should 
have to face criticism. ‘There is more to be feared from undue postponement 
of the privilege than from its premature inception, and I am inclined 
to think that the time has perhaps come when it may be safely conferred.’ We 
agree with Sir Mackworth Young that the Punjab is well advanced to enjoy the 
privilege conceded to non-official representatives in all other Legislative 
Councils. It is owing to this right of interpellation that the Honourable 
Mr. Gokuldas K. Parekh was able to bring to the notice of the Government 
those deplorable irregularities of the myrmidons of the Bombay Land Revenue 
Department, which culminated in the famous Gujarat Revenue Inquiry. We 
wonder, however, whether the salutary influence, which was expected from the 
report of Mr. Maconochie, has been fully realised: Perhaps the bureaucracy 
has greatly resented the criticism of the Press on the subject, and perhaps it is 
forging new chains to oppress the poor rayats of the Broach District. It 
would he interesting to know the real state of affairs there at present. Perhaps 
the Honourable Mr. Gokuldas would do well to interpellate the Government, 
if he has been able to collect the latest information on the doings of officials 
in that official-ridden district, Meanwhile, let the officials there seriously take 
to heart the advice of Sir Mackworth Young, who, though retired, is after 
alla member of their own fraternity.” 


li. “ Agriculture has been justly regarded in India as the sheet anchor 
: of finance, though the Government have hitherto done 


: Agricultural Conference at precious little for its systematic development on 
uSae 4 


aay _ more scientific and productive lines as compared 
Boe. tala (20), 19th Net» with what has been done in the United States and 
many countries in Kurope. It was only the other 
day that it was remarked at the Commercial Conference in Calcutta that with- 
out the produce of the soil the export and import houses might both put up 
their shutters, and yet India had not asingle well-equipped Agricultural 
Csilege to boast of until last year. A central institution in a remote and 
obscure corner like the Pusa Agricultural College cannot work great wonders 
for a vast country like India, unless each province is adequately equipped with 
agricultural schools and enabled to conduct its own experiments and investi- 
gation with reference to its special requirements. in the meanwhile the 
progress of the Pusa Institute will be anxiously watched by all those who 
take an intelligent interest in the agricultural development of India. The 
recent Conference at Pusa is the first important Conference of its kind 
held in this country, and although we do not expect much from European 
experts, lacking practical experience of the conditions in which our poor 
_agriculturists have to earn'their living, it is to be hoped that their deliberations 
will lead to some useful results.” | ’ | 
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foi “Ina recent issue our contemporary, the Sind Gaszette,-drew. atten- 
"3 tion to the overworking of the men of .the local 
Alleged arerwonking of Railway. workshops in breach of the Factory Act. 
‘feiereph Of Offic aetna Needless to say our sentiments are perfectly in 
es 1n india, 
Phanie (12), 18th Feb, . 2ccord with those of our contemporary on the 
subject. But we wish to draw attention to a 
similar evil of far greater dimensions—an, evil which obtains not in one 
station only, but throughout the length and breadth of India. We refer 
to the sweating of-the signal room staff of the Government Telegraph 
Department. Those who have followed the course of public affairs know well 
that for years previous to the introduction of four-anna messages the mercantile 
community were insistent on that change, while the authorities concerned were 
equally insistent that the change would be unremunerative. The former 
,earnestly contended that the reduction in the cost of telegrams would lead 
‘to such an inimense increase of work that noloss of revenue would result 
from the change, while the latter apparently thought they knew better and 
remained unmoved and impassive to such arguments, The event has, however, 
proved the mercantile community to be right, and the Telegraph Department 
is to-day totally unprepared to meet the enormous pressure of traffic that has 
followed the introduction of the four-anna message. There was ample time given 
for the construction of additional lines and the employment of extra hands to 
cope with the increased work, and if the necessary foresight had been exercised, 
the signallers would not have been so overworked as they are at present, 
No adequate steps were taken to meet the expansion of traffic, with the result 
that. the existing lines cannot cope with it, the existing signal room staff is 
being literally killed with overwork, aud messages are so delayed that the benefit 
of the reduced rate to the public is completely nullified. Those who have 
no experience of signalling and receiving cannot realize the strain on the 
mind and body it involves. At night the strain is increased a hundred 
fold. ‘The continual repulsion of the natural demands of sleep, the enforced 
drudging at monotonous and repugnant toil, the use of baneful kerosine 
lamps to decipher hardly legible pencil writing, and the need of writing with 
hard pencils and extra pressure to eifect carbon copies—all this ruins the eyes, © 
cramps the wrist and paralyzes the whole energies of a man.,......... Under the | 
circumstances it is no wonder tuat the men are going on the sick list in large y 
numbers. Let it be remembered here that in the Telegraph Department pri- | 
vilege leave is difficult to obtain and casual leave even for a single day is practi- ‘& 
cally impossible without the Civil Surgeon’s certificate of ilIness. So generai 1s 
the breakdown of the men’s health and the consequent crippling of the 
offices that the Director-General has issued acircular to the effect that men 
frequently reporting themselves sick will te considered as wanting in stamina | 
for Government service, and will be liable to have their increments stopped. { 
We consider such a circular to be as iniquitous as the slave-driver’s lash applied | 
toa dying slave sinking under his burden. It is cruel, unjust, arbitrary 
and illegal. ‘be Director-General bas no authority to issue such a circular...... 
We feel strongly on this subject because the widespread discontent that 
prevails amongst the subordinate establishment of the Telegraph Department 
closely affects the interests of the general public, and because the interests of iz 
the public imperatively demand that the congestion of trafiic, the inordinate " 
delay to, and the mutilation of, messages which prevail should be removed, and | 
the still further expansion of traflic that may be expected in the future should 
be provided for by the legitimate methods of augmenting the staff and 
‘constructing additional lines—not by the illegitimate methods of the sweater 
and the slave-driver.” 
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13. “The rules finally adopted by the Bombay Government in regard 
i a a to Co-operative Credit Societies have been published, 
‘Bombay Government for the #04 so far as they go, they make adequate provision 
-workiug of — Co-operative for the carrying on of business, wherever there is 
Credit Societies. _ public spirit enough to bring such societies into 
Indu P rakish (39), 18th existence. We are afraid sufficient. indications are 
I Se still wanting that the so-called leaders of people are 
alive to the value and importance of such Societies. It is not enough that 
‘there should be an Act in the matter, that rules and regulations should be 
framed all right, and that a complete’ ‘scheme should be drawn on aper. What 
the duty of the leaders consists in is that they should. move, make the people 


Con 201 8m 5 


W7by Goverment mid “induce ‘them to form 
atowns. ‘Here ism opportunity for them to 
Friends‘ of ‘the poor, “and that “the 
p ‘level files of ‘being “a ‘microscopic «minority out df 
with | t “miners ts eritirély false. Under the rules promulgated, an 
ation ’is* to be*forwarded. ‘to ‘the “Registrar, together with a copy of the 
t ai Thyeslawe and ‘ list of intending memibers. The bye-laws are ‘to 
hp ead reneragees forcarrying ‘on ‘the ‘business of each Society, as ‘aleo 
, the manner of ‘raising the capital, the issue of loans and 
; et nvestment'of funds. Another rule prescribes the account books 
to Sho Thers and ‘third makes it obligatory on each Society to publish ‘an 
‘"annual'balance sheet. The power to register the Societies is vested in the Regis- 
rar, subject to appeal to the Governor in Council. We are not quite able'to 
‘follow’ the provision of Rule 6, which says that when a Society’ has been registered, 
‘the bye-laws submitted with the application for registration shall become binding 
‘with such modifications as‘are approved by the Registrar on being adopted ‘ by 
‘a majority at a meeting of not less than two-thirds of the members.’ ‘To us the 
‘rule seems to be very defective. Whence do the suggested modifications come, 
‘pray? If'from the Registrar, the rule seems to give him too much power. If 
from the members, who are to be considered the members? Are they to be the 
‘original applicants only, or also additional gentlemen agreeing to become members 
during the interval that might elapse between the application for registration 
‘and its final disposal ? Rules 7 and 8 make full provision for the amendment 
of bye-laws once made, even providing an appeal to. Government from the 
Registrar’s decision, We wonder why the much more important work of the 
first adoption of the bye-laws is not provided for with equal lucidity and equal 
‘guarantee against abuse. Let us hope that initial difficulties may not arise 
on this aceount. If they do arise, the entire experiment’ may sulfer by being 
brought into unnecessary disrepute at the outset. We are also sorry to observe 
‘that Government have not seen their way to publicly declare that they 
intend to give some concessions and facilities—concessions in regard to stam 
and registration fees and facilities in regard to the recoveries of loans by the 
Societies. It would have been gracious to have done so and it would have 
‘ensured ‘the success of an experiment, which promises not only to benefit 
the agriculturists, but toa very great extent the Revenue Department also.”’ 
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14. We are grateful to Government for issuing a Press Note giving a 
Prem Hote pablished by UmmartY of the latest official reports on the agri- 


, 


¢ 


~s “We are a 


the Bombay Government on 
the agricuitural situation in 
Gujarat. . 

Bombay Samdchér (63), 
24th Feb.; Broach Mitra 
(64), 19th Feb. 


cultural situation in the various districts of Gujarat. 
We would suggest that such Notes may be published 
at regular intervals of a week or a fortnight, and 
further, that they should quote the reports of District 
Officers im extenso instead of giving a bare summary 
thereof. The value of the summary, we are afraid, 


is greatly impaired owing to the absence of a detailed statement giving the 


estimated outturn of the various crops in each taluka. 


If such a statement 


had been published it would have enabled the agriculturists to know whether 
the condition of their crops has been accurately reported to Government by the 
District authorities, and in the case of exaggerated reports, would have 


given them an opportunity to explain their true position to Government. 


| The 


Broach Mitra expresses gratification at the liberal amount of suspensions and 
Temissions sanctioned in Broach District, and warmly thanks Mr. Bagnell 
for bringing the miserable condition of the agriculturists to the notice of 


Government. ] 


“. A correspondent of the Hitechchhu writes:—The concessions as 


Alleged infringement of 
the orders of Government re- 
garding the recovery of land 
Tevenue in certain villages in 
Daskroi taluka (Ahmedabad). 

_ ,Hitechchhu (71), 23rd. Feb. 


regards the recovery of land revenue, which have been 
sanctioned by Governinent in several parts of Ahmed- 
abad District, have been made applicable to twenty-two 
villages in Daskroi Taluka, but we'regret to observe 
that the revenue officers in these villages have begun 


to recover land assessment from the smitten rayats 


‘according to anna valuations of their winter’ crops. This action of the 
‘Revenue authorities has driven the rayats into the clutches of money-lenders. 


nxious ‘to ‘know whether ‘the assessment is being recovered under 
ee the Odliector. Ifso, Mr. Doderet should publish a notification 


ject over his signature. 
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16,. ‘In his »speech ‘nt ‘the closing 


dmdustrial 
vs Exhibition, Sir.James Monteath:remarked ‘that :peorile 
_ eAlleged cause of the'un- looked askance at the Forest Department through 
; harmed tho Forest selfish and short-sighted motives, and that:the‘unpopu- 

‘Dnyén Prakésh (36), 21st larity of the Department was mainly due to the fact 
‘Feb. that they were not permitted to deal with forest 
| produce in any way they liked. We submit, however, 
‘that the complaints of the people against the Department are well-founded. The 
‘primary object of the Forest Department is to conserve forests with a view to 
secure timely and copious rainfall in the country. But, as in the case of many 
‘other departments, this main object is generally lost sight of by the Forest 
authorities, whose sole ambition seems to be to bring in increased revenue to 
the State. In all their reports we find them insisting upon an extension of the 
system of forest passes and upon the infliction of severe penalties for offences 
against the Forest Act. An increase of the forest area delights the heart of every 
Forest officer, though the result may be brought about by the appropriation 
of the lands of private persons without adequate compensation to the 
holders thereof. As the tendency of Forest officers is to include all waste 
lands near villages in the forest area, the villagers find it difficult to procure 
sufficient pasture for their cattle. Government do not allow them the free 
use of even such minor forest produce as leaves, fruits, dry twigs and grass. 
The forests are conserved for the benefit of future generations. Of what use 
to them is minor forest produce of the above description? Why should Govern- 
ment then grudge the free use of such produce to the public? It will not 
only serve to feed the rayat’s starving cattle, but furnish excellent rub for 
his fields. But it seems to be the ambition of the Forest authorities to make 
as much money as possible out of forest produce. Is it then to be wondered 
at that the Department is unpopular with the masses and thatthe root cause 
of such unpopularity is the desire of the Forest officials to increase the forest 
revenue P 


ceremony of :the Bombay 


17. The oppression practised by Patels and other village officials on the 
Ae ee non-Anavil inhabitants of several villages in Surat 
- xuicbaaded aoadass of District, popularly known as Vasvaiyas, knows no 
Patels in certain villages in bounds. ‘he Patel not only compels the Vasvaiyas 
Surat District. to serve him without remuneration, but in case they 
Navsart Prakash (75), 12th happen to be away from their village he impresses the 
aod 19th Feb, services of their guests by threatening to drive them 
away from the village. The District authorities connive at this high-handed 
conduct of the Patels as they enjoy the latter’s hospitality when on tour. The 
Vasvaiyas have, therefore, no recourse but to tamely submit to their fate. In 
fact they are practically the slaves of the Patels, who are so cruel and hard- 
hearted that they can be justly described as monsters in human shape. Instances 
of the high-handed conduct ot Patelscan be easily multipiied. They do not scruple 
even to disregard the explicit orders of Government in.certain matters. Thus 
if a person desires to remove from an infected to an uninfected village 
he is not allowed to do so by the Patel of the latter village unless he 
propitiates him by rendering him some service, If any such man incurs 
the displeasure of the Patel, he is turned out of the village, although he might 
have resided there for a considerable time. The above remarks apply 'to Hindu 
Patels, but there is nothing to choose between them and Muhammadan Patels. 
For instance, in Vdlod, taluka Bardoli, non-Muhammadans are forbidden 
to wear turbans of a certain shape, and if any one out of ignorance does not 
comply with this rule, he is subjected to a severe beating. It is desirable that 
Government should make inquiries through a special officer into the conduct 
of Patels and redress the grievance of the poor people in general, and the Vasvai- 
yas in particular. 


18. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—‘*On the 38rd 
instant a letter appeared in the columns of: the 
A complaint in connection T'imes gf India over the signature of ‘An Eye- 


with the medical inspection : ; ‘oh r 
of coasting passengers. witness, whic clearly and concisely por trayed. the 


Indu Prakésh (39), 24th Many miseries and hardships that passengers -proceed- 
¥Feb., Eng. cols. ing by the coasting steamers are subjected ‘to. In 
endorsing the grievances ventilated by ‘An Bye- 
witness’ I will only content myself with pointing out one little incident 
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16 gate barred their entrance. He drove out even those who intended 

ceeding by the Ulwa and Dharamtar line, though they are not subject to 

~ Inspe May TI ask if the Health Officer was justified in taking 

uch @ precedented and unwarranted step, and is his power so absolute 

vand supreme that he can ruthlessly drive the poor unfortunate passengers 

at his arbitrary will and pleasure?.......... It was truly a pathetic sight to 

see-the distress depicted in the faces of that pitiable throng, more particularly 

of the helpless women and children, and none but ‘An Eye-witness’ could 
possibly imagino it.’’ : 


19. * The decision of the Honourable Justices Russell and Aston in the 
Barsi election appeal case emphasises the necessity 
Pe meg, Fleaders’ case. of some enterprising newspaper in our midst having a 

_ Jam-e-Jamshed (24), 24th : , ; 
Feb., Eng. cols. legal pillory column to record the whims and caprices 
of the Indian judiciary. At a Municipal ward 
election party feeling runs high, and in one of the altercationsa Hindu 
policeman, suspected by one of the rival factions to be doing more than what 
was strictly his duty, is rathor roughly handled by two men. The Magistrate 
trying the offence admits that allowance must be made for hasty temper 
and ‘for an over-weening sense of exaggerated importance that prevailed in 
local Municipal politics at the time.’ Still the hustling of the custodian of 
‘public peace is deemed an offence serious enough to merit twenty-one days’ 
simple imprisonment! What a sense of proportion! The High Court, on 
being appealed to, saw the whole matter in the proper light, and ‘came to the 
conclusion that the sentence was most excessive and wholly disproportionate to 
the offence, which: was only of a technical character and committed under the 
‘excitement that prevailed at the time. The conviction was, of course, upheld, 
but the sentence was altered, the first accused being fined five rupees and the 
second one rupee. The parental British Governmert complain of the litigious- 


ness of the Indians. Is not much of this ‘ going tv law’ due to the myrmidons 
‘of the Government themselves?’ 
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20. . “ Within the last twenty years or so a strange kind of degeneration 
: seems to have overtaken every section of the native 
Alleged craze ~for title- community. Hundreds of Hindus, Parsis and 
oe _ ce . Muhammadans seem to be smitten with a craze for 
uslim erald: (538), ,. : | 
28rd Feb., Eng. cols. titles. They must have some such word or words as 
| Rao Saheb, Rao Bahadur, Sir or Khan Bahadur to go 
before, or some letters of the English alphabet to be affixed after their names... ... 
They would give anything to be made J. P.’s, It must be confessed that a 
large number of our townsmen are hankering after titles. Many of them 
seem to have lost all sense of self-respect, and they would degrade them- 
selves to any extent, provided they could thereby obtain a title. Some 
of them dance attendance on the magnates of our local Municipality, 
others are busy morning and evening doing odd jobs for influential Corporators, 
whilst many are playing into the hands of Police officers with a similar object. 
‘Titles are generally conferred.on persons in recognition of public services or for 
acts of self-sacrifice, But by far the largest number of our titled citizens have 
evinced no public spirit whatever nor shown any self-sacrifice. The only 
qualification that most of them have exhibited -has been that of paying 
obsequions court to some person of influence, and that of bringing up his rear 
at meetings of a public and private character.......... These titled gentry have 
become as plentiful as berries. ‘lhey are mere ornamental figure-heads fit only 
tobe paraded onsolemn occasions! ‘True merit or real worth they have none. 
Butat Government House parties or Leveés they make a brave show. ‘I'heir 
only occupation in life seems to‘be to hunt out’ opportunities for themselves 
_ fo preside at school-boy ‘gatherings, or to go from door to door collecting 
-\, -Subseriptions for erecting memorials to retiring officials, Such people often 
pose before the Government as leaders of their own communities, but in truth 


mo sense ‘leaders or representatives of the people. They lead 
selves and represent their own interests.” 7 


ma, * Unification of India—the formation of the different nationalities’ 


inhabiting this vast empire into one people—is the: 
Alleged growing tension dream of the modern Indian reformer, but the chances 
of feeling between Hindus of such unification are as remote as ever. Hindus and 
and Muhammadans in Sind. Muh Tossa;ti f Indi 
Al-Haq (50), 11th Feb., uhammadans—the two important groups of Indian 
Eng. cols, population—are now more divided than ever, and there: 
seems to be very little love lost between them. 
Never before did India present a more heart-rending, a more lamentable 
picture of mutual bickerings and racial animosities than is seen in these days of 
much-talked of civilization and boasted advancement. The Muhammadans, 
unfortunately, have been greater sufferers in the strife, and the Hindu feeling 
against them has become so acute of late that the situation imperatively calls 
for a change. In fact, the manner in which the Hindu treats his Moslem 
neighbours does not speak much in favour of his moral and intellectual 
qualities that are so highly spoken of. Common courtesy and ordinary 
politeness, which a true gentleman would not fail to show to his worst 
adversary, are denied to a Muhammadan neighbour............ In no other 
part of India are relations more disgracefully strained between Hindus 
avd Muhammadans than they are in Sind. Here the Muhammadaun is a 
‘most despised being. It is true he was not so despised before. The reason 
of his having lately ‘fallen into disfavour can only be traced to his recent 
awakening. He allowed his Hindu countrymen for 64 years, without a murmur, 
to monopolize all Government posts. Now as heis trying to shake off his 
lethargy, to improve his condition and make himself worthy of his past 
traditions, he has been guilty of an unpardonable offeace in the eyes of ‘the 
Hindus, Let him revert to his former inactivity; let him cease to ask more 
for a fair representation in public service; let him allow himself to be ‘swal- 
lowed up’ by the Bania, and he will become a good man again, The ill-feeling 
existing against him in the mind of the Hindu will then subside. But, fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, he would never doso. ‘The spirié of the times and 
the elevating influence of British rule will never a//ow him to do so, and unless 
the Hindu will learn to judge the matter more reasonably and adopt a more 
moderate tone in discussing public affairs, the situation will hardly improve.” 


22. ‘*Gamblers, who play with three cards, are pursuing their profes- 

) sion as merrily as ever in Hyderabad and looting 
Gambling in Hyderabad unwary wayfarers. What are we to think of the 
oot oe a eeee laxity of the Police which either cannot or will not bring the 
Prabhat (51), 11th Feb. Culprits tv book and rid the town of them? itis 
Eng. cols. a very old complaint, and times out of number 
have we and others drawn the attention of the Police 

to it. But to judge by the result, or rather the want of it, no notice what- 
-soever of the complaint has been taken. It is time that the higher authorities 
exercised their control over the Police and aroused it to a sense of its duty. 
We may add that people are saying all sorts of disagreeable things about the 
Police, which is quite natural. When they see that this particular kind of 
gambling and looting is carried on unchecked on high roads, where Police 
constables pass and repass so often, they cannot certainly be blamed, ‘if they 
comment adversely upon the conduct of the Police, and even suspect that it is 


being tipped.”’ 


| Legislation. 


23. “The more one studies the full text of the speeches which the 
Honourable Mr. G. K. Gokhale made on the occasion 


Universities Validation of the passage of that nonsensical piece of legislation, 
ay Hind (25), 19th which has been christened as the Universities Valida- 
Feb., Eng. cols. tion Act, the more the conviction grows in one’s mind 

how extremely accurate were his facts, how tersely 
he marshalled them, how logically he drew the natural inference from them, and 


how close was the reasoning by which he successfully pulverised the platitudes : 
plausibilities and transparent sophistries of the apologists of the new-fangled | 


enactment. Aye, not even the Viceregal oracle was able to contradict the 
several points urged by the valiant non-official member. Ostrich-like did Lord 


Curzon maneuvre to elude them but without the least success. He simply - 
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- at the Convocation of the 


in sidothrunte, which were neither relevant 
e frst time that the Viceroy has met his critics 

and the west of the verbal armoury of the 
ya * no oase.’......... The uous attempt 
ch od e D itepeadan Indians, who distinguished themselves 
sble'and active work in their respective Universities, 
i Sn Junta, dignified by the name of Senate, is proof conclu- 
1¢ forecast formed last year of the intentions of the State in passing the 
ii vamitics Act. Who can dare deny the statement made by Mr. Gokhale 
was a silent conspiracy to turn po the best men and reduce the 


bs. 


care the condition of a packed Jury engineered by an official foreman ?”’ 


24. A full report of the debate on the Universities Validation Bill has now 
{dieeintton,. feu 3 been published. A perusal of it shows how reason- 
ss i gee anal able, moderate and honest the criticism passed on the 
measure by the non-official members was an‘ bow full of sophistical and irrele- 
vant arguments the speeches of the official apologists of the Bill were. We 


are specially struck with the rancorous tone of the Viceroy’s speech, which 


abounded in reckless abuse and falsehoods. ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale 


represented the popular view of the Bill ina clear, cogent and convincing 


manner, while the Viceroy, instead of ref uting Mr. Gokhale’ s arguments, merely 
indulged in bitter sarcasm and vehement invective against him and his friends 
and called them all manner of names, The Viceroy asserted in his speech 
that the matter was too trifling and need not have been given much import- 
ance. Now it is Government, and not the public, that. attached so much 
importance to the matter, as can be clearly seen from the hurry with which 
they brought forward and passed the present Bill. Again, the Viceroy said 
that the doubt as to the interpretation of a particular clause of the Universities 
Act arose owing to Sir Gurudas Bannerjee’s careless drafting of it. But 
then was not the clause passed by the Council after full discussion and with 
their eyes open? Again, the contention of the popular party is that the 
meaning of the clause_is not obscure at all. Further, why were illegal notifi- 
cations issued by the Chancellors without consulting their legal advisers? The 
Honourable Mr. Richards said there was no necessity for such consultation. 
The Viceroy, in the heat of controversy, told Mr. Gokhale that Government 
had their legal advisers, and that their opinion about the matter was quite 
different from his. Does not this show that either the statement of the Viceroy 
or of the Law Member is necessarily false? Lord Curzon further asserted 
that legislation became necessary to remove the doubt of interpretation in the 
existing law which threatened to bring the whole educational system to a 
standstill. Well, it isthe function of the Council to enact laws and of the 
Courts to interpret them. Why was this latter function needlessly and high- 
handedly usurped by the Council in the present case? The Viceroy said 
that in almost all the Senates the Indian element was in the majority. Why 
did he not similarly analyse the relative proportion of Natives and Huropeans in 
the Provisional Syndicates? It is these bodies that wield all practical authority 
in the Universities, and Lord Curzon was discreetly silent as to the proportion 
of Europeans therein. 
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25. “One of the conspicuous features of Lord Ourzon’s viceroyalty 

‘ is that he has never allowed any of his other duties to 

Lord Ourzon’s address comein the way of his attendance at the annual 
wo Convocation of the Calcutta University in his capacit 

ee aes” ‘Reformer Of Chaneellor....... He,has not only been present 7 

(5), 19th Feb. we believe, every Convocation of the Calcutta Uni- 

versity since his first assumption of office, but he has 


spoken more than once with much earnestness and obvious sincerity, ‘The speech 


which His Excellency delivered on the 11th instant was no exception to the 


Tule. As regards literary form, it was distinctly superior to any that he has yet 


- delivered......... The advice given, on the whole, was excellent—not to flatter, 
7 not to ravile, to form independent judgments and to work for tho national 


_ These are the staple of most Convocation orators, but Lord Ourzon 
d an element of originality in their presentation by hanging them on 


to a general disquisition on the respective merits of the Ewropean and Asiatic 
characters. It is one of the pre-conceptions of the Viceroy that an indifference 
to truth and a regard for auceessful wile characterise the Asiatic as compared 
with the European. We take the liberty of telling His Excellency that his 
information about Indian epics must be very slight, indeed, if he has not 
heard of Hurischandra, the Indian Job, suffering for truth, and Rama, the 
great Prince, who resigned his claims to a throne and betook himself to the forest 
rather than break the word of his father, though given in a moment of impulse. 
But this was not the worst. It was amusing to read the following sentence : 
‘We may prove it (the pre-conception) by the common innuendo that lurks 
in the word “ oriental diplomacy ’’ by which is meant something rather tortuous 
and hyper-subtle.? Has His Excellency never heard of other common 
innuendos? Has he not heard the phrase ‘ Perfidious Albion,’ and does he 
think that it proves that something rather treacherous and underhand lurks 
in the British character ?...... An innuendo proves nothing but the state of mind 
of the person using it. Itis no proof of anything else. Even as regards 
current standards of truthfulness in the special sphere to which His Excellency 
proceeded to apply his observations—politics—we do not think there is more 
untruthfulness in India than elsewhere. ‘The hustings-liar is not yet a product 
of the East. Our very limitations in the political sphere have prevented the 
growth of that hardy individual in our midst. Apart from the logic of the 
arguments advanced in support of His Excellency’s pre-conception, the good 
taste of its introduction in such an address may well be questioned. If the 
Viceroy wished merely to unburden himself of certain ideas which were floating 
in his mind, he might have written a book or an article in a magazine where 
his observations wouid have stood on their merits. But speaking as Chancellor 
of the University, Lord Curzon was under an obligation to consider not only 
the exigencies of his own emotions, but also the feelings of his audience who 
could do nothing but sit and listen. This is an aspect of the subject on which 
we do not care to linger. Some excellent people there are who are never 
satisfied that they have been candid and truthful unless they have been rude 


and insulting 1o those with whom they are dealing,..,...... Weare not of those 


who think that only pleasant things should be spoken by a Viceroy ata 
University meeting or elsewhere. But he should speak on facts and not indulge 
in offensive generalisations. Fancy a would-be mentor addressing a young 
man entering the world of life in these terms: ‘ Your father was. a liar, so 
was your grandfather, and it is probable that you too may turn outa liar. My 
father was a truthful man, my grandfather and grandmother were truthful 
persons, and I am also likely to be a truthful person. ‘Therefore, listen to my 
adviee, &c.’ The man might be quite well-intentioned, but most people would 
rather do without his advice if they can help it........... We have space left 
only for a sentence or two on His Excellency’s answer to the question as 
regards the existing scope for Indian talent....... ‘ Every Indian corporal cannot 
aspire to the Marshal’s baton’ said His Excellency ; but we ask can any Indian 
corporal aspire toit? Lord Curzon included the Divans of Native States in 
his list of high offices open to Indians. But the question is: What has British 
India to offer to educated natives commensurate with its greater enlightenment ? 
Were there no Judges or Ministers or Zamindars in India pravious to British 
rule? Even under the Muhammadans did not the Hindus: occupy high 
administrative posts in the Empire? From one in His Excellency’s position we 
expect not a repartee, but a reply in answer to a plain question. ‘The aspirations 
of a peopie are too sacred to be made the sport of language.” | 


26. ‘ Lord Curzon neers : poner sermon to the graduates 

. of Bengal at the last Convocation of the Calcutta 
uae an > (39), oo University and through them to tke whole of Young 
Feb.; Prekshak (42), 2iat India,......... Considered purely as a literary effort, 
_Feb.; Phoniw (12), #2nd the Viceroy’s address was a masterpiece, But wha 
‘Feb, Lord Curzon may have gained in reputation as a 
thinker and an orator, he has lost by the utter want of tact and statesmanship 


he has displayed by a crude, unskillful and offensive application of his proposi- 


tions to the case of Young India. Men in high position have particularly to be 
careful about the language they use. And even ordinary unkindness of words 
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i may pass udnoti od in the case of common men, receivés 
phasis 3 nt he’ Case of great. men invested with authority, 
‘This ‘campaign of reform and his controversies, His Lordship 
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© very un popu ar in the country........... And he would, there- 
_ #0re, Dave done well to abstain from making a calumnious attack on the cha- 
wavter of the Indian nation as a whole. We fear the hinge of discretion in His 

has become somewhat loose and is working out of control, 
eld © t hope the extension of the period of Viceroyalty which he has 
‘Recepted will not be spent only in allowing his unpopularity to be accentuated a 

‘hundred-fold. To turn now to:the subject-matter of Lord Curzon’s address. 

He wants Indian graduates to:-be truthful titroughout life. Even from such a 
remark by itself it could’ be presumed that. His Lordship thinks that 
‘Indians are untruthful. But he makes no secret of his convictions. He 
openly ‘says that the highest ideal of truth is to a large extent a purely Western 
conception, ‘Truth took a high place in the moral codes of the West before it 
had been similarly honoured in the East.’ And the proof of this proposition lies, 
according to Lord Curzon, in the fact that craftiness and diplomatic wile have 
been held in high repute in the East, and that oriental diplomacy is notorious 
as tortuous and hyper-subile. Even in the Indian epics, says he, truthfulness, 
though recognised as a virtue, is often attended with qualifications, And in the 
practical life of to-day Indian untruthfulness is, we are told, manifested in the 
common forms of love of exaggeration, excessive credulity and slavery to 
imagination on the one hand; and flattery, vituperation, &c., on the other. 
Now we venture to think all this a crude mixture of: false assumptions 
and.invalid reasoning. There is perlaps no virtue which the Indian 
religious literature places so high as truth, and truth enshrined in the Indian 
ideal is truth in its purest possible form. ‘There is nothing higher than 
truth, and truth should be esteemed the most sacred of all things,’ says 
the author of the Ramdyan. The author of the Mahdbharata goes further 

“S and says that. ‘without truth the Universe itself cannot exist; the sun 
+s shines, the winds blow, the rains fall—ali asthe result of truth—and 
truth is the only solid foundation on which anything in the world 

can rest and be stable.’ Could this have been said by men who did 
not appreciate the intrinsic value, the practical necessity as well as the 

moral grandeur of the state of things in which human consciousness stands 

in complete accord and harmony with itself and the objective world outside? 

The highest form of truthfulness consists not only in speaking the truth, but 

alsoin strenuously exerting and making all possible sacrifices for sticking to it and 

giving effect to it. Andcan any nation show grander ideals of such truthfulness 
carried into action than Dharma, Bhishma, Harsichandra, &c.? On the other 

hand, we are not aware.of any name associated in this manner with truthfulness 

in English history or mythology. As for the inuendo lurking in the phrase 
‘oriental diplomacy,’ it is easily explained. The phrase is coined by occidentals, 

and only records the prejudice of one race against another, and not the real fact. 
‘The lion in A’sop’s fable rightly retorted when he said that the picture which 
showed thé man on the’breast of the lion would have depicted the lion at 
the throat of the man if it had been drawn by a lion and not by a man. But 

af phrases like these are really relevant, what becomes of the phrase ‘ Machia- 
vellian policy?’ Did Machiaveli belong to the East or the West? Let Lord 

Curzon answer. Whether the odium in which Machiaveli was held was 

justified or not, the fact remains that the West produced a man of whom the 

West' itself was so much ashamed that there is hardly any name in Western 

history so odious as that of the author of ‘ Prince.’ The terms, says. Macaulay, 
in which he is commonly described would seem to import that he was the 
Tempter, the Evil Principle, the discoverer of ambition and revenge, and 
the original inventor of perjury. But it is a far-off bark from Kedleston to 
Florence, Lord Curzon would say. But then we have got other phrases like 
*False Southerner’ or ‘ Perfidious Albion,’ which must, we think, go home. 
Will His Lordship say what they mean and whether a generalisation based there- 
‘on as to the real character of the entire British nation would be justifiable? But 
wi ee catching phrases are very often misleading, and we for one 
the 
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wonder that Lord Curzon, who loves the East so well, should speak as if he 
regarded the word ‘ Oriental’ as almost synonymous with ‘False’. It is 
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well-known. that. Lord Curzon. himeelf is: universally regarded as, a man- 
imbued with the oriental spirit; can we say, therefore, that he represents - 
the class of degenerate Englishmen ?”. [Elsewhere the paper writes :—‘ The 
Amrita Bazaar Patrika points out that Lord Curzon as Viceroy of India is an 
uncompromising advocate sof truth, but that, ass Po, Mr. Guise, he did not hold 
this character. In his ‘ Problems of the Far East’ Mr. Curzon relates how he | 
had an audience with the Korean Foreign Minister. . And the following occurs 
in this account: ‘ Before proceeding to the royal audience,’ says Mr, Curzon, 
‘I enjoyed an interview with the President of the Korean Foreign Office. Hav- 
ing been particularly warned not to admit to him that I was only thirty-three 
years old—an age to which no respect attaches in Korea—when he put to me the 
straight question “ How old are you?” I unhesitatingly responded “ forty.” 
« Dear me,” he said, ** you look very young for that! How do you account for 
it?’ ‘ By the fact, oJ replied, “‘ that I have been travelling for a month in the / 
superb climate of His Korean Majesty’s dominions.’ Finally he said to me “I ' 
resume you are a near relative of Her Majesty the Queen of England.” “ No,’ I 
replied, ‘I am not.” But observing the look of disgust that passed over his coun- 
tenance I was fain to add “I am, however, as yet an unmarried man’ with 
which wnscrupulous suggestion I completely regained the old man’s favour.’ 
The Patrika adds that this passage has been discreetly omitted from the last 
edition of Lord Curzon’s book. Now what does this passage prove? That itis not 
a mere pleasantry is shown by the fact of its subsequent omission. And what 
shail we think of this man, Curzon, who by his own admission unhesitatingly 
told a falsehood ?........ Mr. Curzon told not only a lie, but also a circumstaatial 
lie. for though, when asked how he looked so young, he had au opportunity to 
correct himself or at best turn bis previous answer into a joke: he not only 
persisted in his assertion but, like a false and obstinate witness, went on to 
justify it. So nothing more need be said of it. Now if the petty object of 
making a favourable impression on such an unimportant personage as a Korean 
Minister could induce an Englishman of Lord Curzon’s education and _ position 
to tell a circumstantial falsehood in reply toa ‘straight’ question, and to 
make unscrupulous suggestions, what can be expected of the imperfectly 
educated men in India, who are hopelessly bound up by a foreign Government 
and whose prospects depend upon Englishmen in the land? We are offeri ing 
no plea for falsehood in any of its manifold forms. But we only wish to 
point out how common are the temptations in life to swerve from the path 
of honesty and rectitude which are the highest forms of truth,” [The Indy 
Prakash, the Prekshak and the Phenix make similar comments. | 


27. In his capacity as Chancellor of the Calcutta University Lord Curzon \ 
has, we admit, every right to exhort the graduates I 
appearing before him to take their degrees. But the 
duty of giving such advice is sosacred that it ought to be discharged in a 
thoroughly dispassionate spirit. But when a Chancellor like Lord Curzon \ 
oives free rein to his selfish and unrestrained passions and Gonceits, while 
discharging the duty, he truly renders himself by his indiscretion an object of 
pity to all thoughtful people. When Lord Curzon came to this country 
he was confident ‘that he would captivate the leading Indians with the charm 
of his eloquence, and that he would be be able to cajole them into a state of 
eternal servitude by gently tightening the noose round their neck. Bui 
he did not succeed in this object, “and no thoughtful Indian hasever put faith in 
Lord Curzcn’s words ever since it became publicly known that there was a 
divergence between His Excellency’s words and deeds. It is but natural that 
Lord Curzon should have been intensely aggrieved at thus being found out in his 
true colours by the Indian people and should feel-inclined to hurl reckless abuse 
at them. It is the nature of every thief to excuse himself by accusing a 
others. But then we regret very much that Lord Curzon should have a 
unburdened himself of his vile sentiments in such a sacred place as the Senate 
Chamber. Surely, he could easily have found a fitting Opportunity to do so 
in some postprandial oration while under the glowing animation of wine. 
The advice given by Lord Curzon to the graduates of the Calcutta 
University is, taken by itself, unexceptionable, but in giving it he made a false 
assertion about the superior ArUsneylnees of Huropeans and libelled and 
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heart. Let us see what Max Muller, a life-long student of Sanskrit literature, 
has to say about the veracity of the Indians. In his “India: What can it 
teach us?’ he observes : “ Certainly I can imagine nothing more mischievous, 
more dangerous, more fatal to the permanence of English rule in India than 
for the young Civil Servants to go to that country with the idea that it isa 
sink of moral depravity, an ants’ nest of lies.” There are a host of European 
travellers and officials who have borne similar testimony to the truthfulness of 
the Indians. We cansafely assume, therefore, that Lord Curzon was speaking 
without. the book and has only ina fit of passion laid bare to the public gaze 
the contempt that lurks in his heart against all Asiatics. Lord Curzon is 
utterly disqualified to preach a homily on truth to Indian students. We have 
read in many books that Englishmen are past masters in the crafty art of © 
depriving other people of their riches and independence by means of honeyed talk, 
We need nof cite such well-known historic instances of English duplicity as 
those of Clive and Hastings. We may appeal to the recent ones of Lords Lytton 
and Curzon. ‘The former admitted on one occasion that the English were deceiv- 
ing the Indians by violating the pledges of the Queen’s Proclamation, while the 
latter is prepared to set that document aside as ‘‘an impossible charter.” In 
short, British statecraft is full of hypocrisy, and Lord Curzon is himself an adept in 
it. The paper here quotes the extract referred to by the Yahrdtta in the above 
paragraph, and proceeds :—It is an irony of fate that persons of Lord Curzon’s 
type should be ready to exhort poor down-trodden Indians to emulate the truth- 
fulness of Europeans. To characterise such audacious mendacity as shameless is 
to use a very feeble epithet. We do not say that there are no liars among 
.Asiatics. Thereare thieves, rogues and villains among lastern as among Western 
races. Nay, we may even admit that in our present servile condition our 
people are obliged to resort to falsehood to a greater extent than formerly 
in order to ingratiate themselves with their insolent rulers. Lord Curzon at 
the conclusion of his.address asserted that there was much scope under the 
present regime for the Indians to display their talents, but this is a downright 
falsehood. The rights of the Indians are trodden under foot in the present 
regime, and they can never expect to rise by diut of merit, but must stoop to 
flattery. 


28. “It will be hardly disputed that by his two latest and most ill- 
advised and intemperate speeches Lord Curzon has 
not added to his reputation as a statesman. He forgot 
what his exalted position demanded and dismounted 
from his lofty pedestal to enter the vulgar arena, like the gladiator of old, to 
share the fate which usually befell that class. The two utterances have left 
no manner of doubt that His Lordship is by temperament, training and here- 
ditary proclivities incapable of becoming a ruler of men either in this country 
or any other.......... He is everything except what a Viceroy should be. He 
attitudinised as.a solemn preacher on Convocation day, fatally unconscious 
of the fact that he himself sadly needed a great deal more of the homily that 
he preached, ostensibly to the new-fledged graduates of the Calcutta University, 
but in reality to the Indian people.........._ The facts on which he based his 
sermon were almost wholly fallacious. Even if true, in however small a degree, 
they were infinitely truer of his own country and countrymen........... Will 
Lord Curzon inform us why the latest English dictionaries have such a word as 
*Salisbury.? What, again, do the English law Courts almost daily denounce ? 
What epithets have been applied to Mr, Joseph Chamberlain in reference to the 
controversy about his precious scheme of preferential tariffs? Does the Viceroy 
‘remember the Commission which sat during the Boer war to investigate into 
@ existence of certain important State papers and into the veracity of state- 
ments made by certain lawyer witnesses whom it is needless to name? Did 
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express in his Review of Reviews on the conduct and action of those officials 
after having personally inquired into the gross charges made against them? 
What indeed is the Balfour Ministry itself? Lastly, what about financial and 
commercial ethics on which Mr. Justice Fry had only recently to say so much? 
....e-s And what about Lord Curzon’s own utterances in the past? Let 
us take his latest speech in the Council. Do the statements therein made bear 
the stamp of veracity? Can they hold their own before the torch of truth ? 
What about his own exaggeration as to the work of education standing still 
because of the suit in the local High Court? And what about the grossest of 
motives imputed to those who honestly protested against the illegality of the 
Vice-Chancellor’s notification ?.......... Alas, for human frailty and human fal- 
libility! But itis no use pursuing this painful subject any further......... 
The Viceroy has thrown off his mask, and it is enough that he stands revealed 
in his native hue before the world at large.”’ 


29. ‘* We wonder what led His Excellency to make such a violent and 
uncalled-for attack against all Indians in his Convo- 
cation address. ‘The first and one of the foremost 
lessons which His Excellency preached to his audience 
was truthfulness, and he warned them to guard against one particular form 
of deviation from it which is likeiy to be considered innocuous and harm- 
less, viz., the habit of exaggeration. We are afraid the Viceroy did not 
strictly adhere to his own words of admonition when he himself drew upon his 
imagination a good deal in the picture which he depicted of Eastern ethics, 
Such sweeping and unguarded accusations from the mouth of a responsible 
administrator in the position of a Viceroy are Jikely to be taken advantage of 
for political purposes by designing people, and it cannot be denied that His 
Excellency has for once displayed a singular lack of statesmanship in thus 
debasing, in the eyes of the world, the character and morals of the peoples 
over whom he is appointed to rule.” 
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30. ‘There is one hypothesis that alone can explain, though it cannot 

) for a moment justify, the insolent language used by 

2 raja #andhw (28), 19th Tord Curzon in his Convocation address. After the 

eb., King. cols. ; Oriental f . f his offi hacen tle al e hi 

Review (11), 22nd Feb. rst year of his office, when the glamour of his oratory 
had ceased to fascinate, educated India has recognised 

in Lord Curzon one of the most powerful enemies to the real progress of the 
QOUNEEY vcs icks os: Public criticism has been actively exposing the retrograde 
measures of his administration..........__ Lord Curzon, forgetting the best tradi- 
tions of English public life, is thin-skinned enough to resent the persistency 
with which he is attacked, and is sorry in his heart of hearts that he has no 
hope of winning the good-will or the gratitude of the Indian people. Smarting 
under the lash freely used by the Press, he conceived the unhappy idea of 
improving his position by indulging in a diatribe on our public men at the 
Calcutta University Convocation........... The step was a fatal blunder, His 
wholesale disparagement of Eastern morals and literature is likely to cause 
lasting mischief. It has made it impossible for us to respect the man any 
longer. His further stay in India cannot possibly ‘do any good to her, or even to 
England. We are astonished to hear from his lips that he counts himself as one 
of our friends. India does stand in need of English friends of the type of 
Lord Ripon, Sir W. Wedderburn and Sir Henry Cotton, but we feel that we 
shall not be any the poorer if Lord Curzon waived the privilege of being one. 
We can dispense with him without a sigh of regret. Never bas an Englishman 
posing as a friend of India offended her so deeply.’’ [The Oriental Keview 
“writes :—‘‘ Lord Curzon has posed before the Indian people in differeat guises, 
...... Asa ruler of this country he was tolerated, as a statesman he was disappoint- 
ing, but asa preacher he has been disgusting. For his reactionary measures he 
was disliked only by the educated classes. But his last pronouncement has 
enraged the whole people of this country.. He has not only insulted the Indians, 
but in his ignorance and conceit has reviled their sacred literature and tried 
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not Sir William Harcourt inveigh against the partiality of some of the Com-. 
missionets? What, again, were the revelations brought to the surface by_ 
righteous and independent persons in connection with the many enormities of 
the British officials in the Boer war? What opinion did Mr. Stead deliberately | 


to yesttain Our pen and to ourb our 
sotly justified ‘in ‘revolting against this 
jpologise, and asking’ the Parliament 


«81. Lord op iced) 
RGN OG et et eas el a ent and just maxim of moral philosophers 
“Indian Spectator (6), 25th in India that’ one is not bound on all occasions 
Feb. to speak what one may consider to be the truth. 
He might bave thought, when he addressed the 
Calcutta graduates, that it was better to be truthful than tactful: his 
critics tell him that he is neither the one nor the other. ‘The question of his 
tact we will for the present leave His Majesty’s Government to decide. In 
England, if a leading Liberal statesman attacked Mr. Balfour, the Prime 
Minister would avail himself of the earliest opportunity to reply. Silence 
would not only be inexpedient, but might be regarded by the opposite party as 
discourteous, as implying contempt.- In India the official classes are as dumb, 
though by no means as powerless, as the poor masses. Lord Curzon will not be 
dumb: he does not consider it prudent for Government to allow criticism to do 
its work without let or hindrance in the hope of answering it with the sharp, 
silent bayonet—rather a remote contingency, but suggested by history—when 
matters go too far. The criticism of the present day is not of a kind which can 
easily affect the masses; yet in accordance with his general policy Lord Curzon 
would stitch the rent in time. He cannot answer criticisms piecemeal. 
Diving beneath. the mere surface of ‘abuse and persecution,’ he finds that one 
cause to which the whole critical distemper may be attributed is the habit of 
exaggeration, and exaggeration isa form of untruth. <A philosophic analysis 
of the situation thus carries the Viceroy to what he considers to be a funda- 
mental difference between LHastern and Western ideals. Whether this 
‘procedure is tactful or not, it has the merit of transferring discussion 
from the emotional to the intellectual plane. Standing on the intellectual 
platform, Lord Curzon’s critics have pitied his ignorance of Indian literature. 
Pity is one of the easiest of virtues, and whenever two persons disagree 
they begin pitying each other’s ignorance or stupidity. For ourselves, we 
have respect for the erudition of both the Vicercy and his critics. The latter 
have piled up quotation on quotation to prove that truth occupies a high place 
in the moral code of India. ‘ Yes,’ says Lord Curzon, for he has not denied 
anything of which he has been reminded, ‘but truth with a qualification.’ 
We may interpret~ this qualification differently, but its existence cannot be 
ignored. The critics have to discover and explain it. Lord Curzon’s inference 
may be wrong, but his premises show that instead of being ignorant of our 
literature, he has seen a little too much of it.” 


82. We cannot agree with our contemporaries that Lord Curzon’s Con- 

Be eae vocation address abounds in exaggerated statements 

. -gaaiaiaiaia (60),!5th and is calculated to wound the feelings of the Indians, 
ay We for one are of opinion that the address conveys 
many salutary lessons which the natives would do well to lay to heart. 
Lord Curzon has frankly pointed out the principal defects in native character. 
As truth is proverbially unpalatabie, it is not surprising that Lord Curzon’s 
outspoken criticisms should be deeply resented by the Native Press. it is true 
that some of the measures of Lord Curzon’s regime have thrown the 
natives into a ferment of excitement, but the sober section of the public 
recognise that although these measures appear reactionary on a superficial view, 
yet they are really calculated to promote the happiness and well-being of the 
Indians. We can aptly compare Lord Curzon to a skiiled physician, who uses 
poisonous drugs for effecting the cure of an inveterate disease. If the patient 
has ‘faith in the treatment, he is sure to be cured by it. Similarly if the 
Indians get reconciled to Lord Curzon’s policy, their ultimate salvation will be 
assured. Let us judge Lord Curzon by the results of his labours and not 
condemn him prematurely. Above all let us try to profit by the golden 
‘precepts and rules of conduct which. he has so eloquently impressed upon us, 
Tt is no doubt regrettable that the West should have to preach a homily on 
‘ os. ) 


’ 
‘ 


’ 


ing the penalty of having disregarded the: 


t#uth to the East,’ but ‘the latter should take it in- the right spirit 80 as to be: 
saved the humiliation of having it repeated ‘in fatiire for its edification. «© = 
' #33, “ Anent the recent explosion of the Viceregal voleano, it .seems. 

that there is a strong feeling in every. Presidency 

Suggestion to submit » and. Province that Indians.out of self-respect and 

public protest to His Majesty in vindication of. their character ought to be im- 


the King-E inst ? : | ae " ‘ 
Lord’ Cerzon’s Convoeation mediately up and doing. . Public meetings, entering 


address. . an emphatic and indignant protest against the liberties * 


Kaiser-t-Hind (25), 26th which Lord Curzon: had taken against Truth, while 
Feb., Eng. cols,; Gujardts preaching the gospel of Truthfulness, are imperative 
(20), 26th Feb., Eng. cols. ; 4 ; : 

Indu Prakésh (39),23rd Feb, 0d should be held in all leading towns, A'movement 

is already set on foot in Calcutta, and we hear Madras 
is soon going to follow suit. According to the Indian Mirror, there is a 
precedent for it. As far back as 1861, Sir Mordaunt Wells, a Judge of the 
High Court of Calcutta, had indulged in very mordant terms in speaking of Indian 
character and had made himself extremely odious in connection with that cause 
celebre—the Indigo case, His conduct a‘ last so exasperated the Calcutta 
community that a monster public meeting was convened, with the result that 
he had to retire shortly after........ The Mirror, while suggesting an indignant 
protest by public meetings in important towns, observes that ‘there are some 
people who even suggest the submission of a memorial on the subject to His 
Majesty the King-Eniperor.’ There is nothing to prevent this being done, 
The King, as a constitutional Sovereign, can only act constitutionally by refer- 
ring the memorial to the Secretary of State, but we know what personal in- 
fluence he may exert in the matter by way of remonstrance on the folly of his 
exalted representative in the country. It is enough for the King to know that 
India with one voice demands the recall of Lord Curzon. The moral effect of 
it will be incalculable, and the lesson it will teach will be of immense value to 
those who will occupy the position of Viceroy in future. Of course, we expect 
the Curzon gang to ring the air with their interested and apologetic cry, but 
Indians need not care much about it.. The cry should never make them swerve 
from their high and righteous purpose. The time is ripe when India should 
freely and unreservedly speak out its inmost mindon the unbridled utterances 
of the angry and intolerant Viceroy.” |The Gujardté and the Indu Prakdsh 
make a similar-suggestion. | | 


34, Lord Curzon’s Convocation address is full of absurd and silly state. 
) ments. ‘Though it is a sermon on truth, it itself 
of pearcagetgre Aad . pore abounds in falsehoods. Lord Curzon’s audacity in 
ot bay rather than that calling the Indians a nation of liars and extolling to 
of Lord Vurzon. the people of India Englishmen as a truth-loving 
Arynetepe (99), 1h Top nie is amazing. That men who enriched them- 
selves by fomenting internecine quarrels among the natives of this country, who 
played the part of cut-throats by committing forgery, who tell their countrymen 
in England that Indiais prosperous when thousands are dying of starvation, and 
who are ready to enslave other people for the aggrardisement of their Empire, 
should preach homilies on truth to others is on a par with a prostitute making a 
parade of her chastity. Lord Curzon exhorts Young India not to flatter, but his 
own countrymen declare their native subordinates to be untit for office if the latter 
do not flatter them or submit false reports on the condition of the crops. ‘To com- 
ment on Lord Curzon’s address is like casting pearls before swine. Lord Curzon 
has no right to pronounce a verdict upon our private morality or upon the 
morality of our ancestors, We challenge His Lordship to disprove the charges 
brought against his own countrymen by men like Burke and Herbert Spencer, 
Burke has described Europeans as vultures preying upon other animals, Spen- 
cer characterises European policy in foreign countries as essentially one of 
treachery....... ‘Silence is frequently aduty,’ says Mazzini, ‘where suffering is 
only personal; but it is anerror and a tault when the suffering is that of millions.’ 
India to-day is just in this predicament. Our happiness is being burat, 
as it were, in a conflagration, and the flames of the conflagration are being 
fanned into fury by the selfish conduct of British merchants. How can we 
afford to sit silent under these circumstances? It behoves our young men to 
con 2018—8 
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own country; — 


a fieds Dr: Abkaatilanls tiscousitiie on educational 
_ matters; and his’ Cénvocation address this year -was, 
& ‘addition to: the many : able,: “thoughtful and‘ 
* eloquent diseertations he:has delivered on the subject’ 
of a*high' University ideal: In the héat of ‘the cons. 
troversy ‘that has raged on the new. Universities Act, 
the: present Vice-Chaneellor of the Bombay Univer. 
Feb. sity has been suspected ‘by not afew of a leaning 
towards those who have been: rightly or wrongly 
stipposed'to be aiming at narrowing the avenues to higher education in this | 
Ke: country. In last Tuesday’ s' address Dr; Mackichan certainly: took occasion 
a t6 defend the new legislation, and to express his displeasure at those who 
Ss have been endeavouring to fan the flames ofa controversy that should have 
been ere now buried. Butt there is nothing in ‘that long address to which any 
exception could be reasonably taken, or which-could be said to betray a desire 
to‘restrict the’ progress of higher education in the land. If anything, that 
address was an eloquent appeal ‘to foster and promote it. It would tend to 
advance ‘the cause of higher education, if the necessity ‘of realizing the true 
University ideal were impressed as frequently as possible on the minds of the 
alumni of the University; and we are grateful, therefore, to Dr. Mackichan for 
- having dove this once again at the annual Oonvocation of the Bombay U niver- 
sity. The danger of an institution becoming ‘stereotyped in the mould in 
= . ‘which it was first cast’ is too real ina country like this to be made light of, 
im [ and there are passages in’ Dr. Mackichan’s address which encourage us. to 
ee believe that he, at least, would spare no effort to see that the objects of the 
mL new Act are as broadly conceived and liberally interpreted by those in power 
-_— as it is possible for any lover of higher education in this country to do.” {The 
Indian Spectator also makes appreciative comments on Dr. Mackichan’s address. 
The Bombay Samachar writes:—Dr. Mackichan waxed eloquent.in referring 
to the liberal attitude of Government towards University education. But from 
. the report of the Bombay University administration read at: the Convocation, 
we gather that Government have decided to discontinue from April next the 
concession granted to the University to get its notifications printed in the 
Government Gazette at reduced rates. Surely this step does not bespeak a 
liberal policy towards higher education. | 


hed Tey 23rd ° 
goles; Indian. 
(6y,. 25th: Feb. ‘3 
y Saméchdr (63), 22nd - 


36. “ Dr. Mackichan disparaged the old order of things and painted a 
caine very rosy picture of the new order which will be 
y + eaeagig Bonne {1?), ne” ushered hy the Universities Act. The first thing he 

| wants is plenty of money, next cultured Professors 
to raise the Indian Universities to the high level of other Universities in 
the British Empire. But he failed to point out how under the new Act the 
money will come in more freely than under the old one. He also failed to 
int out how the new Act could supply a better class of Professors,......... 
As for funds he admits that the people are poor, and that the Government has 
not been liberal. As for the quality of Professors, he says they were very 
good i in the commencement, but have deteriorated since. Any reader of Indian 
rs will have observed that those who are now proclaimed to be the enemies 
of the Act were the very first to point out that education was being starved in 
both these directions. Government select Professors; if they select men of 
poor abilities, if. they consider an Indian College as a haven of refuge for men 
who cannot get on in their own country, then it is no wonder if the Profes- 
sors have deteriorated......... How can you attaina high University ideal 
phe meted a 2 Proper supply of the sinews of war and without a judicious selection 
Y ssors? To say that the.old Act stood im the way of the realisation of. 
the ideal and that the new Act will being. inthe millennium is talking mere. 
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<q «Mh. Sind Gazette has dined public service by drawing’ attention. 


“an d+ overwork: in; the to. the. system of slavish drudgery that obtaing at the, 


Huilvay. Workshops, at, Railway workshops of chi, Who could have. be-. . 
Kardchi. 1 eved, but for the étails. given by our contemporary,, 


ake’ — Journal” (4), that a Government factory in a city like Karéchi—. 

‘ the seat of the local Government, the emporium 
of extensive commeree, full of enlightened men 3nd communities—should. 
be violating the beneficent laws of Government and setting a very bad 
and demoralizing example to private factories? We are told the employés 
in the workshops have to work for ten or eleven hours on week days, to..forego 
the half-day on Saturday and even to work on Sunday for not less than eight. 
hours! This is nothing short of a scandal and calls for severe notice. Our 
contemporary hints also at other grievances, one of. which is ill-treatment, 
We have ourselves heard murmurs to the same effect. A searching enquiry 
had better be made forthwith. Considering that the above grinding iniquity 
has been carried cn systematically for a long period, the authors of it should 
certainly not escape punishment........... We hope the Railway authorities 
will have the good sense to do the needful without the intervention of the 
District Magistrate, Karachi.’ 


Municipalities. 


38, ‘Surat is once more a victim to the ravages of a terrible fire. It seems 
that the city is destined not to be free from the dis- 


Recent fire in Surat, = astrous consequences of repeated fires and floods. The 
Coronation Advertiser (17), ] fi Golwad ] t vet faded f 
23rd Feb, Eng. cols. ast fire at Golwad hasnot yetfaded from memory, when 


suddenly another fire broke out in the city at the 
Jhampa Bazaar causing a damage of about three and a half lakhs of rupees, and 
the destruction of seventy: -four shops and six big houses. The constant recurrence 
of fires is a very serious problem for the citizens of Surat to consider: they must 
open their eyes and solve it in some satisfactory manner. We think that it is 
now high time that some scheme should be devised to put an end to this state 
of things and prevent such recurrences in future. An influential committee of 
respectable citizens, Municipal Commissioners and Government officers should be 
appointed to investigate and report upon the causes of the frequency of 
fires in the city, Some control over the building of houses seems 
desirable. Permission should not: be given to build kutcha bamboo earth- 
plastered houses in the heart of thickly populated: areas; only pucca houses 
built with bricks and chunam should be allowed to be constructed. There 
is also some recklessness on the part of the inhabitants in the disposal of the 
remains of their bidees for smoking purposes. Burnt up dzdees are thrown 
anywhere at the sweet will of the smokers without any regard for 
the consequences, Some control is also desirable over the storing of fire- 
wood and dry grassin the city. We are glad to see that Mr. Morison and his 
subordinates and the Municipal authorities did good service during the fire, 
It is a matter for satisfaction that the destinies of the city are in the hands. 
of an esteemed and sympathetic officer, Mr, Morison will earn. a name 
for himself and the lasting gratitude of the inhabitants- of Surat if he 
succeeds in devising a scheme which may prevent the recurrence of frequent 
fires in the city in future.” 


Natwwe States.. 


89. In a contributed article the Praja Bandhu writes:—“ Owing to. 
successive famines the condition of the Native States 


Lord Lenington’ s forth- of Kathidwar has become-deplorable.......... Another 
coming = - gee ,, famine is at present staring the province in the face. 
obs bn grag (28); While the Chiefs and their subjects are anxiously 


clutches of this salbinity, to their great surprise. there — the news. that 


Lis Excellency the Governor of Bombay contemplates a visit to Kéthidwér in 


4 ee 953). 


devising means to extricate themselves from the 


ee f....  e 


§ 
eed 


a ofy 
pal pleas oe eae. ‘ 6 Pala Ooo 
vince, actuated by the motive o signalising the visit of His Excel. 
Jove sel r) cat it his war with a magnificence and grandeur of which’ 
ot.a& Tather questionable precedent at Delhi, appear to have 
the p hn or oe and atterly deplorable condition of States under’ 
he Chiefs of Kathidwar, brought up in the noble traditions of 
Panos and justly proud of their historic reputation. for splendid hospi- 
mn » can ye restrained from according to Lord Lamington a magni- 
ficent Fisch notwithstanding the well-intentioned. warning from the Agent 
that their | arations need not be lavish. Moreover, a feeling of oriental 
jealousy would accentuate their traditionary tendency towards lavish hospital-. 
-, and each Chief would try to outdo his confréres in the pomp and grandeur 
his camp and followers.......... We are sure that if any one were to 
approach His Excellency and bring to his notice the distressed condition of 
Kathidwar, he would postpone his visit till prosperous times, if it is nothing 
more than following a precedent laid down by his predecessors in office. If, 
however, His Excellency’s visit has some political object, and hence cannot 
be conveniently postponed, it will not be out of place to suggest that the visit 
should be a strictly private one.” 


| - 40, Some time back we had occasion to call attention to a gift of 

ata Rs, 15,000 made by the Junagadh State to one of 

pone er paregec™ wes its influential officers at the instance of Shahzada 

es <. ° M Sherzamankhanji, and now we are called upon to advert 

to other incidents of the same kind. We are informed 

that the Jundgedh State has granted a loan of Rs. 2,36,000 to Khan Shri 

Mahomedkhanji of Khadia, for which the latter was made to write over to 

the State two of his villages on a patia for forty years. Now a pecuniary 

transaction of this sort in Kathiawar requires the previous sanction of Govern- 

R ment, and hence in order that the Government regulationsin the matter may 

not stand in the way, the document has been executed in the names of 

K. 8S. Bahadurkhanji and K, S. Mohobatkhanji, the younger sons of His High- 

ness the Nawab Saheb. But then what is still more strange in this connection 

is that the document has been executed in direct contravention of the rules of 

the Settlement Department of the State itself, for the Department has laid 

dewn that no holder of Barkhali lands can write over his giras for a period 

of more than 20 years. Such being the case, we are at aloss to make out 

what led Khan Shri Mahomedkhanji of Khadia to write over, as he did, two of 

his es to the young princes of the State, as noticed above. A relation 

of the Divan is said to have brought about the execution of the doou- 

ment, for which he has received a sum of Rs, 16,000. We are further 

informed that one Narshilal Mulji has been granted a Mukhtyar’ s sanad in the 

cel State, though he possesses no knowledge of law, nor has passed any such 

 — _ examinations as may entitle him to practise asa pleader in the State. ‘The 

a 6=6CUCtCi<“‘=*‘“S:*CR question, we are told, passes for a family priest of the Divan. In the 

recent case of Ranpur vs. Chhalda a bond of Ks, 17,000 is said to have been. 

executed in favour of this man. Can any one believe for a moment that 

the Girasias concerned are so ignorant and injudicious as to draw up a document 

for such a large sum in favour of a counsel in their’case who does not know any 
a | 

ose ee ‘Wor were at one e time disposed to think favourably of the admini- 

PAD ‘stration of Dhrangadhra State, but from certain 

Dhrén adhra correspondence, which we have lately received, gwe 

eres @% are led to modify our opinion. The rottenness, 

4 taaalmaml fea a »whieh prevails. in the administration of the State, 

4G he rey o) £912 pig due to the Chief being completely under the thumb 

of bad companion The Agency authorities must be well aware what sort of 
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relations subsisted between the present Chief and his father during the life-time 
of the latter. The outspoken advice given to the Chief on the occasion of 
his installation on the gadi by the then Political Agent, K4thidwdr, must 
be fresh in the minds of our readers. From childhood upwards the Chief 
has been excessively fond of going to theatres.—Soon after being installed 
on the gadi he ordered a magnificent theatre to be built in Dhrangadhra 
at an enormous cost. Most of the companions of his youthful days had 
distinguished themselves as actors five years ago and have now monopolised 
_ all fat posts in the State. Mr. Pranshankar, who has only received a Gujarati 
education, was formerly Private Secretary to the Chief and has now been 
transferred to the responsible post of State treasurer, Mr. Harilal, who also 
does not know a word of English, has been pitchforked into the post of Manager 
on a salary of Rs. 100, Various other appointments in the State are also held 
by unfit men, but we shall revert to the subject in a future issue. At present 
we shall only content ourselves with referring to the arbitrary action of the 
Chief in confiscating the lands of Brahmins, Mulgirasias, Sadhus, &c., by the 
enforcement of the Settlement rules. Several Brahmins of Halvad, whose 
lands have been forfeited under these rules, have applied for redress to the 
Assistant Political Agent, Jhdlawd4d. We trust the latter will summon the 
Brahmins to his Court and make a thorough inquiry into their grievances. It 
is understood that these Brahmins have been compelled to furnish securities 
binding them not to leave the limits of Halvad pending the Chief’s orders, 


M. A. BAIG, 


| Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 28th February 1906. 
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Collectors and. District. Magistrates and. Political Agents are, requested to 
me Secretary,’ Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them-to ¢all for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, tial’ is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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David Sassoon Reformatory, Bombay: Need of providing a more suitable 

building for the — eee eee eee. eee | ese 38 
Lord Curzon’s address at the Convocation of the Calcutta University coe «= 5 
Lord Curzon and public opinion in India we ac | 
Suggestion to hold a meeting in Bombay for protesting against Lord Curzon’s | 

Convocation address... eee ove oo ... 28 & 29 
Medical School, Ahmedabad: Adverse comments on the reported expulsion 

of certain native Military pupils of the — ace ose coos «= 
Tata Research Institute: The Government of India.and the— ... ove SL—B84 
School Final Examination : Proposed abolition of Text-Books for the — 37 


Munictpalitica— 


Dilapidated condition of the trunk road leading from Andheri to Vesdva 
Recent fire in Surat os eee in ee 


The new Municipal Commissioner, Bombay one 
Native Statee— 


Lord Lamington’s visit to Kfthi4wdér and an appeal to His Excellency 


to direct his attention to the question of the Customs duties at 
Viramgém eee eee een eee eee 
Native States and Imperial Defence o08 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Account of a meeting held at Broach for establishing the Broach District 
' Association: © os. oes o0e eee sus 
Accountrof a meeting of the Bombay Presidency Association in connection 
with the proposed public meeting in Bombay for protesting against 
Lord Curzon’s Convocation address ... eee eee ane 
Proposed deputation of Indian delegates to England... 
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Last of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1905.) 


— — 
” 7 Ee 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 


a 
—— - 


——e— 


ENGLISH. 
Bombay East Indian ... Bombay... ..-| Weekly ... ...| John de Mello ; East Indian; 37 “a eee 940 


Daily Telegraph andj Poona ... ‘kn. ta -.| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
East and West ... ...| Bombay... .».| Monthly...  ...| Behrémji Merwdnji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; ¥.P.| 1,000 


Hyderabad Journal woe| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... eee oe Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 550 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ...} Bombay «. acsh Eee tue ...| K.. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 ba 500 
6 
yj 
8 
9 


Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. «+ ocel Do. ave -..| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; P4rsi; 52;) 1,000 


India and Champion. J. P. 
Indian Textile Journal ...j Do. «+ »ee| Monthly »oe| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer ioe 809 


Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi -oo| Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 = «. 540 


K4thidwar Times ...| Rajkot ... .e.| Daily oe ...| Prataépraéi Udeshankar, . B.A.; Hindu 190 
(Nagar) ; 37. | 
o6 | Misbedite ... oe .... Poona ... ..., Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 

| Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman); 30. 
11 | Oriental Review ee eein Bombay eee ame Do. ver eee R. S. Rustomji ; Parsi 3 35 eee eee eee 4089 


12 | Phenix ... ae ee lh .++| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 .. 400 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona oe e-| Daily — ove -e-| Henry Kencheller ; European ; 50 as a 350 

and Military Gazette. ) 
| Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ,.. .-.| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 .. 1,000 
15 | Sind Gazette a ees) Karachi coe ...| Bi-weekly ---| M. DeP. Webb ..,. ian eee ane ce ae 


16 | Sind Times s00 aa. a. occ! =DO. oes -e-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86... 200 


| ANGLO-GUJARA ‘TI: 


17. | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ..| Weekly ... .»-| Narotamd4és Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 800 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
18 | Deshabhakt&é ... ee.| Baroda ... eco] Dow ove ---| Vasantl4l Sunderl4l Desdi; Hindu. (Nagar| 1,500 
| Brehman) ; 43. 


19 Evening Jame eee eee Bombay ree eee Daily see wee SO8eee eee 


90 | Gujarati ... a Mee | Wee »o»| Weekly ... eee Ichh4ram Surajr@m Des#i; Hindu (Surti| 4,500 
| Bania) ; 51. 
91 | Gujarat Mitr’... 1 Bares ses oe fe eee --+| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 hate oe 700 


92 | Gujar4t Punch ... eee) Ahmedabad eee} Do. coo -++| Somal4l Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 one 625 
9g | Hindi Punch... ...| bombay veal See es :e+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 
24 | Jdm-e-Jamshed + 2S +} Daily — +e ..| Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 .e.| 3,000 
re | ‘oe; 2,000 
26 | Kdéthidwar News... we| RAjkot ... oi «DOr on .»-| Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 42 ... pes ei ia 400 


Frémji C owasji Mehta ; Parsi ; 54 


25 Kaiser-i-Hind see eee Do. eee eee Weekly ooo eee 


27 | Kathidwdr Times cat a ae ...| Bi-weekly .-»| Manshankar J ayashatkar ; Hindu (Nagar Brah- 600 


a} 
28 | Praja Bandhu... ...| Ahmedabad - Weekly ... os J ha “meats Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,000 | 
29 | Rast Goftar ie ...| Bombay at Do." sa eo] PAallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... | 1,550 | 
$0 | Satya Vakta «. | Do. e+} Fortnightly... Rasher Serene ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li 550 | 
31 | Shri Saydji Vijay — ses} BATOGA ove | Weekly... »»-| Manekl4l Ambirdém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.|. 4,200 4 


99 |Suryi Prokésh ... | Surat ... | Do. ee on] Umedrim = Nagindws D&y&bhii; Hindu) 200 
| (Bania) ; 25. 


AneLo-MaRAPai, 
i e eee Bomba see tee Weekl bos eee Saddshiv Vishvanath Ma eV 5 Hindu o 00 
2 ee ei : - | mess a cary re ; 28. Fi a 
ksh see * eee Poona eee ® . eee tee aman ovin kar ’ j u Deshastha 600 
84 Dnyan Cha u te b } . 46. p ‘ Hin ( 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


ee oo | Weekly .. 
eos} Baroda ... «| Do  .. 
++»|Bombay... wo.| Dally ... 
».| Kolhapur .»-| Weekly ... 
* Ga 4 mative Opinion ... ...) Bombay... __...| Bi-weekly 
4-2 Prokshak a. Viaes-.: beh SERIRMcos soo] Weekly ,.. 
43 |Samarth ... co §«—s. ess Kolh&pur “a oe 
“a Shri Saydji. Vijay , a Bombay... at < ee. eed 
Saga "M6 | Bubodh Patrika.. .| Do ... «| Do. 
Ae ee 46 | Sudhérak ... oes ...| Poona .., ae: ae 
: WW | Uayuendtkarsta ... © ...| Bombay... __...| Monthly... 
© , AnGLo-PorTvUGvuEsE. 
= | 48 Aten ove ae ...| Bombay ++. ...| Weekly... 
A , oo O Anglo*Lusitano mee es ak 
a | _ ANGLO-SINDI. | 
.~ 50 | Al-Hag .. vin ...| Sukkur ... ...| Weekly ... 
Sl | Prabhat ... 8. | Hyderabad Do. uo 
ee (Sind). 
pane 52 | Sindhi __s.. + ese} SUkkur (Sind)... Do ... 
‘g Anatio-Urpv. 
68 | Muslim Herald ve .:.| Bombay. nak ae 
Fs : Enos, Mara'rH1 ax 
q i oo GusaRa'TI. 
: 54 | Baroda Vatel .. ...! Baroda... _...| Weekly... 
: ee lm Do lw 
oe. 66 | Karnftak Patri ... ...| Dharwér ...| Weekly ,.. 
| ST Karnitak Vaibhav ee cc. cd Dts 
| ee jereeeeek..,. = =o ol Dow 2. sel) Dew ces 
ae Emeuish, PorTucurse 
Co 
“4 Weekly ... 
ove] Daily ace 
ree Weekly aie 
| 


pee 


Rev. Mr. , A KE. Abbott eee eee per 


| Dwirke¢nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


Hari Niriyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 

Brahman); 37. 

Sheh Minekl4l Ambér4m Doctor; Hindu, 

(Bania). 

Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited; 
Manager being Damodar S4vidrim Yande; 
Hindu *(Mardtha) ; 89 

Sa@vliram cuties Vichare ; Hindu 

(Maratha) ; 30. 

Vinfyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé-| 

wan Brdhman); 33. . 

Ganesh Ballal Phansdlkar ; ‘Hindu (Karhdda 

Brahmin) ; 32. 

“i fyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

rahman); 34. 

Damodar Sévlarim Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 

89. 


30. 

Vinayak Réfnchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; : 37. 

Ganesh N4rdyan Joshi ; ; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 30. | 


‘Lawrence Duantus DeSouza; Christian (Goa-| 
nese); 32. 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... cee 


(1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
LL.B.; Pleader ; 37. 

(2) Sin ibi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasui ; 
Muhkammadan ; 36. 

Lekaré} Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 20 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30 oes 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 30. 


Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 
re Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shr4wak 


cn le Gurappa Bhirhatti ; Hindn (Linga- 
yat 

Ann4ji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 


Govind Gangddhar Pendse ; Hindu (Konka- 
nast ha Bréhman); 28. 


F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 


“| Ism4il K4zi Mahomed ; Muhammadan ; 

Nénébhéi Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 48 

Dr. Kaliéndés Jaikisondés Desdi, B.A., L. M. 
& §.; Hindu (L4d Bania); 30. 


Kaikhosru Manekji i Minocheher-Honiji, B.A. ; 
P&rsi ; 36. 


Mahashankar rT Bhat ; Hindu (Gujar4 
Brahman) ; 34, 


ees) 


Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 45... 


1,100 
500 


ky eee 
e TAS See 


Name, caste and age of Editor. | 


GusaRniti—continued. . | 
66° | Deshi Mitra eee ncof SUFAE ae. »».| Weekly ... ...|) K4shid@és Bhagvand&s; Hindu (K&chia, i.e.,| 1,400 
| | ‘| a vegetable seller); 44. 
67° | Din Mani ... sad e+} Broach ... --.| Monthly... gee “Banis) —™ Surti; Hindu (Ké4yastha) 125 
nia); 25. . 
68 Friend of India eee ees Ahmedabad eee Weekly coe eee eerees ese 
69 |Fursad ... se» | Bombay... «..| Monthly __,..| Bomanji Navroji Kébr4ji; Pérsi; 45... ... 725 
70 |GapSap ... ove i) ae --| Fortnightly ...|M.C. Ratn@gar & Co. ... si see as 800 
71 «=| Hitechchhu occ -.| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... al Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 350 


72 | Jain ave oe ici] Dees eo} Dow eos ...| Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shrdvak 900 
Vania); 30. 


73 | Jdém-e-Jahanooma ..-| Bombay ... a: ae ...| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 29 os} 1,000 
74. | Kaira Vartaman ... occ} MABITR oes “a oa fae ..-| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; 56. 

75 |Kathidwar Samfchar  .../ Ahmedabad  ...| Do. ..,. ie pee sai ou 


76 | Loka Mitra a .»»| Bombay ... »++| Bi-weekly ie ——. Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;| ... Mh 
P rsl ; 35 ie 


77 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette .../ Sadra... -»-| Weeklyee ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 500 at 
Brahman); 45. t 

78 | Navséri Prakash ... ia Navs@r1 ... ces} «D0. cee ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 56... ne 800 i 

79 | Nure Elam eee eoe| Bombay ... ...| Monthly... eee} Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 f 600 | 


80 | Nydyadarshak ... «>| Ahmedabad _....} Fortnightly  ...| Gatdl4] Mansukhlal; Hindu (Visashrimdli 150 
Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Braéhman) ; 34 275 


SI | Praja Mitr& eee ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly o4s 
B2 | Praja Pokar coe sec} OURS * 55: .-.| Weekly ... .».| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... oe swe 500 


83 | Prak4ésh and Gadgadat ...) Bombay... a a, ses ...| Nagindas “Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);| 1,000 4 : 


; 43. : 
85 | Samsher Bahadur... nl eee La Dees ...| Savaibhai Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 150 
. Bania) ; 62. 
86 |Sdnj Vartam4n ... »»-| Bombay ... ses} Daily oe ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 3,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 49. 
(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 
38. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
87 |Sind Vartamdn ... soe} KarAchi ... o.-| Weekly eee ...| Devkan Devechand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 250 


38. 
84 | Punch Dand eee eco] D0, os. ee ee i ee -o.| Jamnddas Bhagvandads ; Hindu (Surti Bania);, 650 | 


gg | Stri Bodh... eee eee} Bombay... ...| Monthly eos) Kaikhasru, Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 ... 500 


g9 |Surat Akhbar — ee. sant ae -..| Weekly . ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... iid 300 


90 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha oes Do. — eve ...| Anopsi Maneklal Visashrimali ;(Hindu Banja) ; 175 
36. 
HINDI. 


gl | Pandit ... ove eee} Poona oe ro] Weekly ves »o| Govindrao Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 

jari) ; 42; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 31. 
92 |Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-; Bombay... a Oe “eee ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nadgar| 6,200 
e char. { Brahman) ; 39. 


et 


KANARESE. | | 

98 | Digvijaya... ove ree} Gadag wve ---| Weekly... . ...| Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 150 

| : (Devang, Lingayat) ; 37. : 

94 | Karnatak Vritta ..| Dharwar «| Do. ee oe} (1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; . Hindu 800 
3 | (Karh4da Brdhman) ; 34. 

. (2) Anndcharya Balacharya Hoskeri; Hindu 
l (Deshasth Brahman) ; 04. 

95 | Loki Bandhu ... coe} Do. = ove a: oe ae ...|Gurura#o R4ghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 


: | (Deshasth Brahman); 41. . 

96 | Loka Mitra at «| Haveri (Dhar-| Do. ... ...|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 : 

: war). | Brahman) ; 28. ee 
97 | RAjabansa... coe = eee, Dh adrwar o--}| De. se  oo| Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 75 
béda Brahman); 4l. | 


98 Rasik Ranjini 7 oan oo) Gadag wen ecol D0Ce one pe Gaurishankar R4mprasad ; Hindo (Kanoja 300° 
oes i | Brahman); 41. ee 
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we] Weekly... ...) Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
| Br4hman). 
eos ees Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 200 


Do. 
shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34, 
wee DID ce ...| Hari Dharméji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 37... 500 
Do. 
Do 


oe -+-| Hari Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman) ;|300—400 
IE sae aa Mere 41. 
Bier Y t we «=—s so | BOMbay z. » . teal «| Anandrao Rdémchandra Dharadhar; Hindu} 1,500 
Me 8 S's, | | (Pathare Prabhu) ; 42, 
| ese —-_ os | MOLHApur saan Cie ...| Ne&ra@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Tisgaon Ramchand Vingyak Kul Hindu (D 
ie a a ee. De. ete .«.| Re&mchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
| shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
ana ..s| Ohikodi ... me ee aa ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| pawan Brdhman) ; 40. 
site ».| Chiplun ... oe eee ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 275 
; Brahman); 40. 
108 | Chikitsak ... a »»| Belgaum ‘oe aaa ...| Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ;}600—700 
| 42. 
109 | Chitragupta eee el Elke ian: on on «| Jagannath Baldji Sapre;. Hindu (Karhdda 100 
| | Brdhman) ; 38. 
110 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhapur occ] = DO. ae .».| Saddshiv Vithal Pérasnis; Hindu (Chdéndra- 100 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 
111 | Deshakélavartamin | Brandol ... we ae ...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
Brahman) ; 32. 
112 | Dharma ... oes coe] WEL — eee om. tee. an .»»| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 
> Braéhman) ; 48. 
118 | Dh@rwédr Vritta ... ees| Dharwar a We bk ...| Sadéshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 800 
114 , Dny4n S4gar one eee} Kolhepur ial: As cae, = Ye Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4b- 350 
man); 4’. | 


|. 1216 | Hindu Punch .. 1 Thtos - ... ca a to ...| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 600 
| Brahman); 37. 


4 116 | Jagadddarsh ove -| Ahmednagar .| Do. ...| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 322 
a pawan Brahman); 51. 
Re 117 | Jagadhitechchhu... ...| Poona ...  ...| Do. ... — ...| Réoji Sbeidhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-} 2,500 
= ioe : wan Krahman) ; 74 : 
hae 138 | Jagatseumfchfér ... -....| Thana ... sin Se es.| Trimbak A’baji Réje; Hindu (Kdyasth 500 
Beare Prabhu) ; 40. 
“aa 119 | Kal ioe eee ee ae iol =k “ ...| Shivrém Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu 5,700 
Bs : (Chitp4wan Brahman); 38. 


120 | Kalpataru ... ise | Shol&pur wa we »o-| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 450 

es Brahman); 45. 

at 121 | Karmanuk ble oe |eOODA see iis ee ...| Hari Nfrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan| 4,000 

we | * Brdhman) ; 37. 

St 122 | Keral Kokil  ..,  ...) Bombay... _...|) Monthly ...| Krishndji N4&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da} 3,000 
? } . Brahman) ; 49. 

123 | Kesari __.... Lee sost FOOME ce ...| Weekly ... ..., bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 14,500 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 
124 | Khéndesh Chitragupta...)Dbulia .. ...| Do. .. 9 «. . vO Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth} 300 

| : rahman) ; 26. 
195 | Khandesh Vaibhav ial SR m op ee oe Them oon ei Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Brahman) ; 39. 
126 | Lokamata... =. ...| Vengurla | Do ...  ...| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 

Brahman); 27. 
127 | Mahdrdshtra Vritta oc. | DAtETA 000 an ge ...| Pandurang Babaéji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
, 38. 
128 | Moda Vritta a sae ee Sas oa a ...| Kashinath Viman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
| | | Brdhman) ; 48. ’ 
129 | Mumbai Punch ... ...| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ..., Anandréo Balkrishna Rangneker ; Hindu (Gaud 250 


| | giri). Sd#raswat Brahman) ; 30. 

eu 130 Mumbai Vaibhav | Bombay... —«..| Daily — a «| Ganesh Keshav -Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
Fee pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
131 Mumbai Vaibhav oe Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee Do. do. —s 1,250 


obs Ahmednagar sa I a ca pa Narsappu Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali); 47... 100 


“383 | Nésik Vritta ... ...| Nésik 1. ...| Do. . —..| Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (ChitpSwan| 450 
rae ee = : Braéhman) ; 28. | 


one IES vee = paai Wi8hnu Rémchandra Vija@purkar; Hindu 80 
eee | Deshasth Bréhman); 50. 
Sindhu eee ee Ahmednagar ... eee oeej WAman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 


Do. 
Do. 
bei Bréhman) ; 30. 
ase Pandharpur a Do. .. w»| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 75 


; | Bréhman) ; 38. 
eo cee Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
7 Brahman) ; 41. ! 
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‘No Name of Publication, Where rot Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. . roe 
| 
MaxritHi—continued. 
138 | Poona Vaibhav ..  ++| Poona ...  ...| Weekly «.  ... pene rE Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman); 35. 
139 | Prabodh Chandrika -+-| Jalgaon ... io? BN ~ ae ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
| Brahman) ; 39. 
140 | Pratod ... ooo —--#| Islmpur wo] Do. 6  oe| RAmchandra Nérdyan CKashalkar; Hindu) 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
141 | Raghav Bhushan... ck BOO... ete sal ae. eee ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
142 | Satya Mitra ‘iia »..| Malegaon = ae .-.|Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. 
143 | Satya Sadan 206 ...| Alibag .., moe ie | ee eoe| R&oji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 200 
man); 52. 
144 | Satya Shodhak ... eoo| Ratnagiri ack Ee nee ...| Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. 
145 | Sh4hu Vijay... veel Kolhapur sy es Nie -+-| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
man); 30. 
146 ; Shet Shetaki and| Poona ... »--| Fortnightly... coceee eee 
Shetakari. 
147 | Sholdpur Samachar eos} Sholdpur | Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati) ; 45 see 400 
148 | Shrigonda Vritta... .-.| Shrigonda occ} D0. ese ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
43. 
149 | Shri Shahu coe coc] SAtATA cee a i »»»| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
/ man) ; 22. 
150 | Shubh Suchak ... ooo] D0. cee cs wa Me ...| Vishnu Ndrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Brahman) ; 30. 
151 |Sumant ... see woe] MATA coe — oe: ar eee| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 200 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
152 | Vidya Vilas as ee-| Kolhapur -+-| Bi-weekly ...| Shankar Raghunath Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Braéhman) ; 49. 
153 | Vidyarthi... cos eoo| Nandurbar __...| Weekly «. ...| Saddshiv Vaman Mardathe; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
Brahman) ; 27. 
154 | Viharji .... tee ...| Bom bay... -«| Fortnightly ...| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp’-|. 500 
wan Brahman); 35. 
155 | Vividh Dnydn Vistdér ,..| Do. -»-| Monthly... eee} (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... eee 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath jMoramkar; 
: : Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
156 | Vrittas@r ... vee occ] WH1 sane ooo| Weekly ... .»..| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
157 | Vritta Sudha —s_ ows vee] SAtara coe ooo} DO. coe ees} Laxman V4aman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman); 38. 
158 Vydp4ri - eee eee pee Poona coe eee Do. eee eee Nana Dad4ji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahb- 400 
man) ; 38. | 
159 | Vydpdr Samachar... -->| Ahmednagar ...| Do, cee -»»| Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha ; Hindu(Mér-| 1,200 
wadi) ; 30. 
SINDI. . 
160 | Khairkhah Sind ... | Karachi... —...| Weekly .... se] Dharmsing Tahilsing ;"Hindu (Amil) ; 29... 500 
16] | Muir-ul-Islam . ie: oe — aer eee} Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; sds 
65. 
162 | Sind Sudhar eee coo} D0. eee oe) ee ...| KhAnchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 36... 500 
163 Sookree eee see een Do. eee oe Do. ece eee Jhamatmal Laleband ; Hindu (Bania) 3 42 ead 400 
Urpv. 
164 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai «| Bombay «+-| Monthly .--| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan) 1,000 
! (Sunni); 32, | 
165 | Eombay Punch Bahédur | Do. ...  ... Weekly coe  «-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,500 
og Muhammadan ; 50. | 
166 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbér oe} Do. con os Daily .  ..., Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 400 
| Muhammadan ; fi 
167 | Tejarati Gazette oe 0} Dow ... — o| Monthlyes.  ...| Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Mubasomad 500 
| 3 | bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 
| 
168 | Tohfa-i-Deccan .  oo0| Poona .., von Weekly «. | .+-| Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhamma/an 200 
: 


| (Shaik); 35. 
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see] Weekly ooo vee Bando ‘Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth| 125 
\¥ Brahman; Smarta); 82. 


Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly ... -+| Krishnarao Trimbakrao MR4jurkar; Hindu 100 
Deccan). (Brahman) ; 36. 


“— RTA | Gulberga Samichér _...| Gulbarga (do.)...| Do. .. - ... Parashrém Govind Bodus; Hindu (Bréhman);| 260 
eee ; ) 5 


of (2 OY 
ee aes 


Bombay... vos] Weekly vee ...| Antone Fernandes ; Goanese ; 23 ove coef ~=— = 200 


Ace a | ) ‘Notes aA, oe notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which. are “printed 
as Gn italics, 


~-* B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the aan of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


3 lish So printed in brackets after the name 
C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
"List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 

she accent is left out, and theshort a (S] = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely netessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
Gn Aranodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


Se DD, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of eash newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
Ea" proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, | Name of Publication. | Where Published} Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. 
la | Cosmopolitan Review .| Bombay -->| Monthly ee} Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed+ 480 
Muhammadan (Konkani) ; 23, 
GusaRATI. 
65a | Chay-Chav ... -o| Bombay | Monthly ase nny es Hindu (Dasaj 250 
ania) ; 38, 
67a | Dnydnottejak .... Ahmedabad ...| Fortnightly ... acu 800 
MARATHI. 
1144 | Granthamala... ...jKolhépur «. | Monthly we} Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A. 500 
Hindu (Deshastha Bradhman); 41. 
1264 | Lokaseva oe eo] Nasik ... eoo| Weekly ‘ie iis mee 


The circulation of No. 19 is 1,000; No, 36—1,100; No. 75—400 to 600; No. 76—1,000; and No. 146—350. The Editor of the Dnydn 
Prakdsh (Daily) is the same as that of the weekly edition of the same paper, 


The nominal Editor of No, 146 is Ganesh Laxuman Sahasrabuddhe ; Hindu (Konknastha Brahman), but the real Editor is Ramchandra 


Vinayak Tikekar ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 45. 
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Politics and the Publie Administration. 


1, “Reuter has given us the most gratifying news that His Royal 

‘ Highness the Prince of Wales and his gracious 

- Forthcoming visit of Their consort will visit India next November and remain in 
be ‘saa ae erie te the country till March. Their Highnesses’ Indian 
Tndia. tour will not be less productive of good than their visit 
Jéim-e-Jamshed (24), 1st to the Colonies. If anything, the Indians are more 
March, Eng. cols.; Bombay jntensely devoted to the august occupant of the 
pore fryiud — rt Throne and the Royal Family than any other class of 
28th Feb. “e *) British subjects, and in their spontaneous outburst 
of loyal and enthusiastic welcome to the Prince and 

Princess of Wales they will once again give a proof of their unshaken fealty 
and unalterable devotion to the British Crown........... No matter what their 
sorrows and sufferings, no matter how keen the sense of the grievances under 
which they labour, in the presence of a representative of the Royal Family 
the people have, on repeated occasions in the past, been known to have remem- 
bered nothing but their duty and their obligations as loyal subjects. ‘The same 
noble spectacle will be witnessed once again in India at the end of the year, and 
we might well venture to hope that Their Royal Highnesses will, in return, bein 
a position to give to the people some visible and tangible proof of their sover- 
eign’s generosity and continued sympathy with them, Itis not for us to 
say in what shape such tangible token could most appropriately be given. 
Lord Curzon is credited with a clear preception of the needs of the people, and 
His Excellency should, therefore, be in a better position to advise His Majesty 
on the subject...... Occasion might be taken of this visit to make it something 
more than a mere tour of sight-seeing and ceremonial courtesies. No 
better opportunity could offer itself to Lord Curzon than this of cementing 
the bends between India and the other members of the British Empire, and 
as a shrewd practical politician His Excellency must be well aware that some- 
thing more than mere sentiment, something more than empty speeches, are 
needed for cementing these bonds. In Australia the people have been given a 
big bait to effect this purpose, and statesmen at home have been striving to do 
something equally substantial in South Africa to make the union of the Empire 
solid and enduring. It would not be unreasonable for India to expect some 
equally solid pledge of England’s good-will towards her, and at whose hands 
could it be more fittingly bestowed than of the heir to the Throne?” 
[The Bombay Samdchdr and the Akhbdr-e-Souddgar express cordial gratifi- 
cation at the news of the visit of Their Royal Highnesses the rrince and 
Princess of Wales to India during the ensuing cold weather. Both the papers 
warmly approve of the announcement that Their Royal Highnesses will not accept 
ceremonial presents from Native Chiefs and look upon it as an indication of the 
King-Emperor’s judicious forethought-and genuine solicitude for the hard-hit 
subjects of Native States. They express a hope that in accordance with the 
spirit of this announcement the official demonstrations in honour of the august 
visitors in British territory will not also be made on an extravagant scale, ‘The 
Samdchdr suggests that the programme of His Royal Highness tour should be 
made to include some of the famine-stricken districts of Gujarat so as to 
enable him to become acquainted at first-hand with the ravages of famine 

in India. | ao 


2. “It, of course, goes without saying that the visit of our future sovereign 
men re ee St with the most loyal and affectionate welcome.......... 
(6), 4th ec ulna a But we cannot help joining our contemporary of the 

Advocate of India in thinking that the time chosen 
for the Royal visit is not of the happiest. As the Advocate points out, 
the present condition of the country is far from being prosperous. Famine, 
though happily not in an acute stage, prevails more or less throughout 
the land. If the next monsoon should be as insufficient as the last, the Prince 
and Princess may find themselves visiting a land of sorrow and desolation. 
With his unfailing tact and foresight the King-Emperor, after consulting 
with the Indian Government, has given directions that there is to be no 
exchange of ceremonial presents,......... This is well, as far as it goes, but 


and his Royal consort will be greeted universally — 


guitably entertaining their illustrious guests, in 
are bound to vie with loyal exuberance, must 
esources Which they cannot meet without serious 
re of opinion that the visit might: have been postponed 
this is open to the objection that it has already been more 
nd that there is, unfortunately, no assurance that. a better 


) 


. Ps 


3. “All India will receive with unfeigned delight the news that 
arrangements have now been completed for the 

Indu Prakdsh (89), 28th visit during the next cold weather of the Prince and 
Feb.,_ ge oes saan Princess of Wales to India. His Royal Highness 
Dovés” Mi I "(86), “Tec Will stay in India from November to March and 
March, visit the most important towns and States, receiving 
the Princes and Chiefs as well as the ‘ principal 

personages’ of each place he visits. We hope the leaders of the people will 
be included among these. Evidently His Royal Highness wishes to acquire. 
first-hand acquaintance with the great Empire, which he will in course of 
time be called upon to rule. The resolution to dispense with the customary 
presents from the Chiefs and Princes augurs well. Of course, the mere visit 
of our future Emperor must be welcomed, and we are too loyal not to 
welcome it as such. But still it is human nature to desire that the visit 
will be utilized by the future ruler of India to make himself truly and 
directly acquainted with the condition of the country and the feelings and 
sentiments. of its people. It is a misfortune that His Royal Highness is 
coming during ‘a regime which has shown itself to be so rigidly Imperialistic, 
so wildly retrograde and so disdainfully contemptuous of public opinion. We 
hope, however, that Lord Curzon will let His Royal Highness form his own 
opinion. At any rate, we trust that the Prince of Wales will see the true 


better insight 
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>, "We are not stite whether the news of the oem visit of His a 
ag Yel tg Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to India should F 
_ Ohakiteak (108), Ist Marche 4,. hailed with delight or regarded as acalamity. Itis : 
all very well to say that to a loyal people like the Indians the visit of their future 
Sovereign should afford great pleasure, but then wé are afraid that the expenses 
of the Royal visit, especially when we have a Viceroy like Lord Curzon, whose — 
love of pomp is well known, will weigh heavily upon the slender resources of our 
country. We leave out of account the heavy expenditure which the visit will 
entail upon the Native States. We do not think the visit will be signalised by 
any boon to this country, such as the remission of a tax or the bestowal of a new 
political right. Such a boon can be expected only when the actual condition 
of the country is brought to the notice of our Royal visitor. Every effort will, f 
however, be wade by the Viceroy to impress upon His Royal Highness that the 
people are happy, and that the country is enjoying unbounded prosperity. The 
visit will, therefore, be purely a pleasure trip, and it is futile to expect that } 
India will in any way be benefited thereby. | 2 
| 


*5, ‘ Her Excellency Lady Curzon landed on these shores on Friday last 5 

| | after a long interval of absence rendered the longer i 
ig ag by an untoward circumstance, which had put off her i 
Mazob, eg cols: Indian rival forso long. When the news of her illness i; 


Spectator (6), 4th March. was first received, there was an expression of universal y 

sympathy, and everywhere an earnest prayer was N 
offered for her speedy recovery. Her recent illness has, however, added to the | 
sympathy and affectionate regard in which she was held throughout the country, h 


and it was never more in evidence than when she landed at the Apollo Bandar 
last week, when there was evident joy depicted on the face of every one who had 
gone there to bid Her Ladyship a cordial welcome. A Viceroy’s consort by her 
position is capable of doing immense good to the country, especially to 
its fair sex,and nowhere could the influence of the wife of a Pro-Consui i 
be exerted for the greater benefit of a country than in India, where the i 
freedom of women is considerably restricted. The address otf welcome which : 
the ladies of Calcutta have prepared is, therefore, a step in the right direc- | 
tion, and it is a pity that a similar movement was not started in Bombay.” i 
[The Indian Spectator writes :—“ After an enforced absence of nearly a year | 

Lady Curzon returns to India with a new lease of life. Her Excellency comes 
back as a harbinger of peace and good-will. May she enjoy health and happi- 
ness during the year to come, brinzing sunshine to the land and restoring 


io 


harmony between the rulers and ruled !’’| 


6. “Bombay and,for the matter of that, all India will accord this i 
morning the most hearty and sincere welcome to the 1 
Jim-e-Jamshed (24), 3rd gracious lady, who has consented to grace this land 
March, kng. eer can with her presence once more. ‘This whole-hearted 
aan wn | and spontaneous welcome will clearly be not accorded 
to Lady Curzon merely on the ground of the exalted 
position that she fills to-day.......... Lady Curzon as a woman appeals to the 
imagination of the Indians more than Lady Curzon as Vicereine. ‘They know 
that in the exalted place which she fills to-day none before her played her part + 1 
with such consummate grace and elegance........:.. It, would be merest affect- : 
ation to deny that Lord Curzon is at this moment, among a considerable 
section of the people, the most heartily detested and the most-abused Vicero 
of his generation. But we should doubt very much if there is a single individ- 
ual among his worst critics who would refuse to felicitate Lord Curzon on the af 
present auspicious occasion—this supremely happy hour of his life.......... Lord i 
Curzon’s visit to Bombay is a purely private one, and we can surely well \ 
afford to forget for the moment whatever political differences we may have, | ‘{ 
and jcin in wishing him and his gracious consort all the good and happiness 
that it lies in men’s power to wish them in an hour like this.” [The 
Indu Prakdsh writes in a similar strain. | . 
con 2065—4 ee a ial cp 


ances in Russia, which aim at bringing 
Mele » political: revolution in that’ country, a 
mo warning to convey to the Government of India? It 
_. may at first appear to some people and also to Gov- 
., ernment that there is no connection whatever between 
listurbanoes in Russia and the present condition of India. This is not, how- 
; correct belief. There isan intimate connection between the two which 
Only a close scrutiny willdisclose. Government are easily alarmed at the signs of 
SUssian aggression on the North-West Frontier, but they are blind to the effect 
pro luced upcn the minds of the Indians by the accounts of the disturbances in 
Russia. The communion that issilently going on between the hearts of the people 
‘of the two countries defies alike the open censorship in Russia and the veiled 
‘censorship in India. It is ordained by Providence that the hearts of the peoples 
of different countries should hold such communion with one another. Those who 
‘are absorbed in Imperialistic plans may hear nosound of this secret converse, but 
any sensible person can see that thereading of the account by our people of the vast 
masses assembled before the Winter Palace under the leadership of Father Gapon 
is fraught with more serious peril to India than Cossack regiments assembled near 
Herat. We do not say that the state of things which is witnessed in Russia in the 
year of grace 1905 will’at any time be reproduced in India. We may have our 
petty sectional and racial riots and feuds in India, but India will never witness 
political risings as in Russia for throwing off the yoke of servitude, or for acquir- 
ing independence or establishing a constitutional form of Government. Indians 
have at present no conception whatever of such matters of high politics. Ideas 
about independence have not yet spread in India, and Englishmen need, 
therefore, have no fear on the score of political risings in this couniry. 
The only rallying point for the Indians is furnished by religion, but 
Government studiously refrain from interfering in religious matters. There 
is no possibility, therefore, of a political revolt in India, which also wants many 
other favouring circumstances, such as education, wealth, commerce, patriotic 
sentiment, &c., which are helpful to bring about a political revolt. Where 
then is the danger to India from the Russian disturbances? Does the present 
policy of the Indian Government constitute such a danger? We are reluctantly 
obliged to answer this question in the affirmative. There are several points of 
similarity between the present policy of the Tsar cf Russia and that of the Indian 
Government. The Tsar has enormously increased public expenditure by prosecut- 
ing an unpopular warin Manchuria. ‘The Indian ‘sar is ready to follow a similar 
policy in respect of Tibet. The Russian T'sar neglected the demands of the 
Zemstvoes, while his Indian prototype is turning a deaf ear to the demands of the 
Congress. Many other points of similarity can be added, but the main resem- 
blance between the circumstances of the two countries is to be found in the preva- 
lence of famine and poverty. An impoverished population is the worst enemy of 
aruler, ‘ Whatsin will not ahungry mando?’ says an old proverb, and there is 
much meaning init. We hope the Indian people are not reduced to starvation, 
because there is no knowing what they will do under the goading of unsatisfied 
hunger. Now, if it is absolutely necessary that India’s wealth should be swept 
away to England to satisfy the greed of British millionaires, let our poverty- 
stricken people be robbed of their slender savings by all means, but then in doin 
so Government should only listen to one humble prayer of ours. Let them stop 
the work of educating the people of India, Ifa man is asleep, you can safely 
rob him of all his wealth without his knowing anything about his loss. But 
the same is not true of one who is awake. Similarly, so long as the people of a 
country are plunged in dense ignorance, their wealth may be drained away with 
absolute impunity. You cannot, however, rob them of their wealth and also 
claim the credit of educating them. They are sure in that case to resent being 
robbed. ‘Fortunately, the new Universities Act having now come into force, 
we need not ask Government to close the Colleges; there are also no Military, 
Industrial or Technical schools in the country which require to be closed. There 
thus remain only the minor educational institutions which have to be closed. 
If Government were to. close them, there would be some loss of fees, but the 
political advantage to be derived from the measure would be immense and 


te 
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far-reaching. Spread of education and expansion of Empire do. not well G0 
together. One must be prepared to forego one of the two, and we humbly 
beseech our rulers that, in the interests of the stability of their rule in India, 
they should give the go-vye to education. Imparting education to the 
Indians brings them no substantial gain, but, on the contrary, sows the seed 
of discontent and future trouble. Let Englishmen, therefore, cease to educate 
the Indians to avoid a dire political revolution like the one that is witnessed in 
Russia. The consequences of educating the people will even be worse in this 
country than in Russia, because here the people are under an alien Government. 
Government have deprived the Indians of all arms, but have left the all-power- 
ful weapon of knowledge in their hands, and this has implanted impossible 
political aspirations in their breasts. The impertinent tone of the speeches 
delivered in the Council Chamber and on the Congress platform are apt 
illustrations of .our contention. Let then the education of the people be 
stopped by Government. This wiil benefit both the people and the rulers. 


§. Japan’s successes in her war with Russia have been instrumental in 
putting new life into some Asiatic nations, Before the 
_ Alloged nationalawakening Russo-Japanese war none of these nations ever thought 
insome Asiatic countries IN that they could hold their own against the nations of 
consequence of Japan’s B a : ~ ; , : 
ekwekad aves ima: urope in point of warfare. But Japan’s victories 
Kél (119), 3rd March. over the Russians have dispelled these notions, and some 
people in Asia have begun to think that they are not 
destined for ever to remain the slaves of civilised. European nations, but that with 
due efforts on their part it would be possible for them to throw off their yoke of 
servitude. This is the advantage which Asia has derived from the Russo-Japanese 
war. The Mongolians are trying to follow the example of Japan, and signs of a 
similar awakening are visible in Arabia also. <A powerful national movement 
has been set on foot in Mesopotamia and Palestine, with *“ Arab countries for the 
Arabs ’’ as its chief motto, The promoters of the movement intend to deliver 
the Arab subjects of the Sultan from the Turkish yoke and to establish a limited 
monarchy of theirown. Committees are being appointed in various places to 
attain this object, and Western nations are being requested to assume an attitude 
of neutrality towards the movement. Whether the movement will ultimately 
be crowned with success is, of course, a different matter, but there can be no 
doubt that the Russo-Japanese war has given a rude shock to European 
domination in Asia. 
9. ‘The Xdl publishes an imaginary dialogue between a bullock, yoked 
to a cart, and a Hindu, in which the latter first taunts 
Comparison between the the bullock with meekly submitting to the yoke placed 
Fahl id as Planccecoenng oha on his neck and commiserates his lot as a beast of 
KG Ci 19), 3rd March. burden, To this the bullock retorts as follows :— The 
lot of the Hindu is really much worse and more 
degraded than mine. Iam atleast properly fed by my master, who exacts 
work from me, but your rulers, under whose yoke you are groaning, give 
you nothing more substantial than titles, although they have taken from 
you your whole country. You have parted with your priceless’ independence 
to your present rulers and carry a heavy yoke of servitude on your necks. 
You are subjected to innumerable acts of injustice. Horrors worse than those 
of hell fall to your lot, and though you are spending your days in debasing 
servitude, you have the effrontery to commiserate my lot. You are disarmed, 
but [am not yet reduced to that plight. I could have gored you with my 
horns, but I pity you; goaway, poor fool, and exert yourself to ameliorate 
the condition of your country. Prostrate yourself before God, and He will 
grant your desire.” | 


10. “The Blue-Book containing further papers relating to Tibet is 

a ee ee to hand and affords ample evidence of facts to show 
al alabed cachiavelianiem tat there was every justification for the hostile 
of tho Government of Indian, attitude of the Secretary of State for India against 
Kaiser-i-Hind (25), 26th the deliberate tactics of the Simla hierarchy in the 
a Hindi Foreign Department to reduce in substance that 
Pasch (23), 2¢th Feb, Bng. nha and defenceless country to a province of 
the British Indian Empire just as Baluchistan was 
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parts, the first 


into two. part 
a of policy and constitution, 
t in whieh the 

‘poli 


-Brank Younghusband, evidently did 
pset the policy dictated from Whitehall, 


dark Part I 
reveals the rift in the lute between the Secretary of State and the Viceroy. 
We have carefully gone through it and can, therefore, unhesitatingly say that 
the former was perfectly justified in submitting the correspondence to Parlia- 
ment, and, through Parliament, to the civilised world interested in the diplo- 
matic warfare perennially going on between the Bull and the Bear.......... 
What even as early as April 1904 were the intentions of the Government of 
India may be best learnt from the remarkable telegram sent by the Viceroy to 
the Secretary of State. ‘ A collapse of the Lhassa authorities seems to be indicat- 
ed by present circumstazces.......... Our appearance is not resented by the 
common people even at Lbhassa, There are few troops between this place 
and Lhassa. The Lhassa authorities were unable after many months to raise 
more than 5,000 men between Tuna and Gyangtse to oppose us, Let the 
reader mark the tone and temper in which this telegram was indited, Let 
him ponder on the effect which was deliberately sought to be produced by 
that message on the mind of the Secretary of State who had somehow been 

oaded into aquiescence of the supposed ‘inevitable’ march to the Tibetan 
capital. The one wish was to reach Lhassa, plant the ‘ banner of St. George’ 


on the seat of the Great Budha, dictate the predetermined terms of treaty 


and then scuttle out of the country after leaving behind a permanent garrison 
in the Chumbi Valley. But what follows is even more instructive and 
tells its own tale of the way in which Tibet was to be acquired at all cost. 
‘The game is thus entirely in our hands,’.......... Of course, it was from the 
commencement contrived to be so........... ‘The people are not against us; the 
soldiers do not want to fight; the Lamas are stunned.’ What a pretty climax 
in diplomatic correspondence with the Secretary of State! But here is some- 
thing more of the arrogance and overweening confidence of occidental diplomacy 
specially requisitioned to carry out in the true jJesuitical spirit the behests of 
the spread-eaglers. ‘By a decisive move now a permanent settlement would 
be procured, which would be agreeable (?) to the mass of the Tibetan people, 
which the monks (7) would probably accept, shrugging their shoulders, and 
which would prevent the Lhassa Lamas from ever again usurping (?) the 
monopoly of power, to the detriment of British interests and to the ruin (?) 
of their own country.’ Was ever such high falutin noticed before? 
Who told the Government of India that the Tibetans were agreeable to be 
made the slaves of the British? Who was the truthful Lama who said that 
the monks who had kept Western foreigners at arm’s length for hundreds of 
years would accept British rule? And it may be inquired what is meant by 
“usurpation of monopoly of power’? Who wanted to usurp that power ? 


~The Lama or the disinterested British? Who, again, would ruin Tibet, the 


Lama or the so-called ‘ peaceful’ neighbour? Was it irony which dictated 


the infatuated Government of India to talk in this unrighteous strain or was 


it truth that mocked it with such inspiration? But the inmost wish burst 
out even more irresistibly in the following remarkable confesssion: ‘In 
recommending the matter at this early stage for the consideration of Govern- 


ment my object is that the present favourable season may be utilised to the 


li, and that we may not allow the p chological moment Jor action to pass by 
githout taking advantage of it. Here, then, is the cat let out of the bag. 
is, then, is the key to the whole situation which ensued lateron. We have 
‘purpose quoted-this important telegram’ of the Government of India, based, 


YS opn 


17 
eof course, on that. of the occidéntal diplomat; Colonel Younghusbad, to the’ 


Secretary of State, in order that the reader may better understand the inwardness 


of the ‘painful’ (?) controversy which subsequently took place between the 
two authorities regarding the treaty. The telegram plainly tells us that the 
Indian Government was burning to seize the ‘ psychological moment’ to acquire 
Tibet and incorporate it as part and parcel of the British Indian Empire, and, 
therefore, urging on in highflown language the Secretary of State to accept the 
situation of its own device and to allow it to do as it liked, for which, however, 
that functionary was not quite prepared for reasons of high State policy. 
It will be thus seen how the struggle between the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State had begun as early as April 1904. ‘The one only thought of wresting for 
ever the country from the hands of the Tibetans in gross violation of the Ten 
Commandments, while the other thought of the broader Imperial policy, and the 
disagreeable, aye fateful, consequences of a breach of the assurances given to the 
nation and to the powerful State intent on having a considerab!e voice in Tibetan 
matters.”” (The Hindi Punch publishes a cartoon representing Hind sitting 
sulkily on her treasure chest and Britannia taking away from her a bag of money 
labelled *‘ cost of the Tibet Mission ’’, The letter-press below the cartoon runs as 
under :— Britannia: ‘* Only a little bit, my dear, and you can well afford it! 
All for your good, and I wouldn’t for the world deprive you of the credit of the 
action by contributing ever so little out of my pocket.’’ Hind: “ But—but—is 
it fair?’ Britannia: “ All’s fair in love (my boundless love for you) and in 
war (the peaceful war in Tibet)! Diplomacy is the life and soul of politics, 
You ought to know it. We call it Ordental diplomacy ! ’’} 


11, Owing to the advent of the Russian railway close up tothe Afghan 
. frontier, our rulers cntertain a constant dread of 
Vost of the Afghanistan g Russian invasion of India and have been cease- 


Mission. on v ioe 
Moda Vritta (128), 27th lessly increasing the military expenditure of the 
Feb, country for the last thirty years. Being thus 


absorbed in their plans to ward off the danger of 
foreign aggression, they have no time to think of the growing impoverish- 
ment of India. During Lord Curzon’s regime two new items have been 
added to the country’s public expenditure, and these are the expenses of 
Commissions and Missions. ‘lhe cost of Missions is the more formidable of the 
two, But so long as the dumb massesin India can be made to bear it, 
who cares what it amounts to? Mr. Brodrick, who recently read a homily 
te the Viceroy about international obligations and the limits of Viceregal 
authority, declared that the cost of the Tibet Mission must be borne by 
India because the Mission was despatched in India’s interest! Before India 
has an opportunity of benefiting by the achievements of the Tibet Mission, a 
diplomatic Mission has been sent to Afghanistar. The object of the Mission is 
neither peaceful nor commercial, but distinctly political, inasmuch as it wishes to 
induce the Amir to allow the railway and the telegraph to traverse his territory 
and to allow his troops to be trainel by British otficers. The Amir knows 
perfectly well that by yielding to these demands he would practically lose his 
own. independence, and has therefore flatly refused to comply with them. He 
says he does not even care for the British subsidy, if he is required to accopt 
it on the conditions set forth above, Whatever the final outcome of the nego- 
tiations of the Mission may be, one thing is certain, and that is that the 
burden of its cost must hang like a mill-stone round India’s neck. 


12. The following letter is addressed by the me of the Oriental 
Review to the people of the United Kingdom :—“ The 
Ps: ‘United | tear gy gh General Election is being eagerly looked forward to in 
mand the recall of Lord India, which is the most populous and in many ways 
Curzon from India. the most important constituent of the great 
“ oone Review (11), Ist British Empire. In view of the General Election 
; the Indian National Congress proposes to place before 
the British electors its modest programme of the more immediate require- 
‘ments of this country, but, what the voice of India wishes to put before 
you at this moment is—to express it as plainly as words can do—its cry 
con 2065—5 | : 
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Sanieersalig unpopular: You cannot: find: a: single section of Anglo- 
dian-or Indiam:society: by which he is:not regarded inimically. Now to come 
~ Indian» grievances: Statesmen like: Macaulay, Mountstuart Elphin- 
, Lord: Oromer and: others. recognised; firstly, the necessity of impart-’ 
ing Buropean education to Indian students and, secondly, the justice of 
 g@@cording» due respect to the result. But: Lord Curzon wants to change. 
all that. UHefinds that the vivifying breeze of Western education is breathing 
a powerful life.into too many Pherozeshah Méhtas, Gokhales, Ananda Charlus,. 
Surendranath Bannerjees and many others of the same ilk. -‘ We must clip 
their wings!’ says His Excellency. Hence he brings in a Universities 
Bill which was protested ugainst by the entire Indian educated opinion, and 
strenuously denounced by the whole of the Indian Press, but, of course, he 
carried it! You will ask—What is this Bill? Well, all we can tell you, ina 
brief word, is that it emasculates the present University system and reduces it 
fa to a purely Government Department......... . Lord Curzon has officialised the 
Ps Universities cf this country; he has robbed them of popular representation ; he 
a has abolished, in the teeth of the most unanimous opposition, the Senates 

composed of Indians, who alone can have the true interests of education at 
heart, and packed them with his officials, who carry out his behests and obey 
his commands, Not only that, but he has set at defiance the law and upset 
the working of the constitution by bringing in a Bill to make illegatities legal, 
as pointed out by Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. Sir Pherozeshah was supported by 
the opinion of the two most eminent English counsel in Bombay, who, without 
a scintilla of doubt, declared that the procedure adopted by the Chancellor 6f 
the Bombay University was illegal and ultra vires. The case was taken to the 
a . High Court, but before it could give its decision Lord Curzon brought in a Bill 
bj and passed it into law to make the illegality legal. When the Bill was before the 
co: Legislative Council the Honourable Mr. G. K. Gokhale said : ‘ My Lord, British 
rule in this country has hitherto been described—and on the whole with good 
reason—as the reign of law. A few more measures, hcwever, like the present, 
and that description will have to be abandoned and another substituted for it, 
namely, the reign of executive irresponsibility and validating legislation.’:........ 
But the Bill was passed, and the people of India are dismayed. Fellow-subjects 
of. our beloved King-Empercr, thanks to the freedom accorded by some 
, of the wisest statesmen sent cut to rule this country, the Indian Press has 
' become a power for good—educating. the people and helping their rulers; 
but Lord Curzon could not brook its opposition nor palliate its frank criticism. 
He, therefore, sought to gag its mouth. Under the pretence of guarding official 
secrets he has sought to take away the liberty of the Indian Press. Govern- 
ment were perfectly justified in being strict about their naval and militar 
secrets, but Lord Curzon has applied the same harsh rules to civil affairs, the 
public criticism of which helped both the rulers and the ruled. I do not know 
whether you have heard of the iniquitous expedition to ‘Tibet. It has cast an 
indelible stain upon the fair name of Great Britain. Under the guise of a peaceful 
Mission an armed force was sent to invade Tibet and to butcher the ‘Tibetans. 
They had committed no fault, insulted no British official, and encroached upon 
no right of England. They wanted to be left severely alone. That was their 
g heinous crime, and thousands of them were mowed down for it. Indians toa 
man. were against the expedition, but no heed was given to their voice. And 
ie though they never called for the tune, they have to pay the piper. It has now 
been decided to saddle India with the whole cost of the Tibet expedition 
amounting to £812,730, though the Secretary of State for India declared in 
no uncertain tones that questions relating to the Indian frontier policy must 

be viewed from the Imperial standpoint by the Imperial Government, I 
cannot dilate upon the whole catalogue of the reactionary enactments passed by 
our present Viceroy. Suffice it to say that he has curtailed the Municipal 
franchise of Calcutta and Madras; he has substituted nomination in place of - 
tition for admission to the public service in certain provinces. Indians 
competitive examinations as the most precious heritage bequeathed by 
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ovr late beloved Quedn Victoria; Ththesé'atd mahy othér ways Lord Curzon hag 
set back the hands of the clock of progress and development ‘in’ India. In spite’ | 
of all these retrogradé measures, the people of this ‘country. tolerated him, but: 
latély ‘he has opéntly and deliberately insulted them. He has called them liars! 
flatterers‘and slanderers. He has reviled their sacred literature and tried! 
to” discredit its doctrine. This has caused widespread dismay, and a 
thrill of indignation has passed from east to west and north to south.’ 
The Indian Press has shown its righteous indignation. From his own mouth’ 
he has’ been condemned of the very sins he has laid at the door of the Indian” 
nation. Meetings are to be heid all over the country to call upon the Viceroy 
to tender a public apology for the insult he has hurled at our head and’ 
to petition the Imperial Government to recall him. But we feel that our 
petition will be unheeded, our appeal will not be respected, as the Jingoes now 
sway the destinies of Great Britain. We, therefore, appeal to you, Electors of 
the United Kingdom, to rise to a sense of your responsibility, to move in the 
matter and to call upon your representatives in Parliament to force the Gov-” 
ernment to-do justice to India. Will you, free Englishmen, who seven centuries 
ago extorted the Great Charter from John, and who later beheaded the Stuart 
Charles, and witnessed the flight of the recreant James, will you stand by and 
see India over-ridden by a Viceroy, who, for assertion of pure personality and 
for persistence in autocratic rule, has never been faintly approached by any of 
the Viceroys who have been sent to rule this country and to whom the yielding 
John, the decapitated Charies, the fugitive James, furnish buta feeble parallel ? 
To many of you ‘India’ is but a vague geographical expression, of which 
you have a conception that it isa land of gold, overflowing with milk and’ 
honey, and that itisa part of your dominions...,...... Friends, it is still 
partly «a land of gold, of milk and honey, of coal, of iron and many other 
metallic ores ; but alas! it is no longer an 4/ Dorado, no longer the land of the 
shining gold mohur or the raining pagoda, Thesun sinks down daily upon 
the squalor of starving Indians, and it is to relieve that squalor, to grant the 
bread of life to millions who now do not get it, that the effort of this letter 
and the efforts of all friends of India are directed. We ask you, therefore, we 
beseech you, bearing in mind the grievous and cruel facts above set forth, 
to support the voice of all India in demanding the recall of a Viceroy, who, by 
his obstinate and unyielding persistence in his own purely personal and despotic 
courses, has outraged and trampled upon the liberties, the rights and the 
sentiments of this vast continent.” ; : 
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13. ‘Here is a typical example of how criticism arises through a sheer 
ee is 6, misunderstanding of the persons criticised. At the 
acainst the charceof untruth. last meeting of the Viceregal Council, Mr. Gokhale 
gainst the g me : 
fulness brought against him quired if ‘Government had asked their legal 
by some Native journals. - advisers about the legality or otherwise of the 
a es Spectator (6), 4th notifications which have been issued by the different 
veteses Chancellors before introducing the Bill to validate 
action taken under the Universities Act.’ Sir Denzil [bbetson answered that the 
Government of India had no occasion to consult the Law Officers on the point 
raised. During the discussion on the Bill Mr. Gokbale questioned the legality 
of the procedure adopted by the Chancellor of the Caleutta University. Reply- 
ing to this criticism the Viceroy said: ‘The Honourable Mr. Gokhale is good 
enough to tell me that my action was irregular throughout. With all respect 
I must decline to take him as an authority upon a matter of law. I have other 
legal advisers whose opinions are perhaps equal to his own, and whose views do 
not coincide with his.’ Now, it is clear to our humble comprehension that . 
Mr. Gokhale did not ask if the Chancellor of the Calcutta University had iy 
consulted his legal advisers, nor could Sir Denzil profess to answer the question P 
on behalf of the head of that institution; equally clear is it that Mr, Gokhale did iM 
not attack any action taken by the Government of India under the Act, and when -: | a 
the Viceroy spoke in the singular number of the first personal pronoun, refer- 4 
ring to his action and the views of his legal advisers, he spoke in his individual 
and personal capacity of Chancellor of a particular Indian University. Surely, | 
the Chancellor of the Calcutta University is not the Government of India! 
Yet we are told that either Sir Denzil or the Viceroy must have prevaricated, | 
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using ha everything depends upon the kind of untruth and the nature 
the occasion. When Lord Curzon recorded the practical joke which he had 
rpetrated on the Emperor of Korea by overstating his age and thereby 
sparing that august personage the shock of having received too young a visitor, 
he evidently thought that only those who were not blessed with a sense of 
humour would take a serious view of his conduct; otherwise, he would not have 
recorded the truth. And we suppose those who quote the passage from his 
book also do so as a piece of joke—at least in many cases, for we must confess 
that we have here and there observed comments which do not point to that 
oe ‘saving sense,’ which Lord Curzon must have taken for granted on the part of 
ee his readers. If a traveller had stated that he had seen the Emperor of Korea, 
Se without having seen him, he would have told an untruth of quite a different 
kind. If Convocation orators, who are required to exhort young graduates how 
to conduct themselves in life, are to be personifications of rigoristic ideals of 
virtue, we shall have to stop Convocation addresses.’’ 


= 14. “While the Tariff reformers, including Mr. Chamberlain, have 
at preserved a prudent silence or indulged in vague 
; India and Tariff Reform. phrases about India’s position in the Preferential 
tS Indian Social feformer Scheme, their opponents, headed by Lord George 
| ne pe wer meres Hamilton, have used India as a convenient weapon to 
" rouse the selfish instincts of English, especially Lan- 
cashire, manufacturers and workmen in defence of the existing order of things. 
The arguments of the latter, though liberally interspersed with professions of 
concern for the good of India, have mainly hinged on the effects a change of 
policy might have on the interests of Lancashire. Within the last few months 
certain Anglo-Indian gentlemen have joined the ranks of the Tariff reformers. 
Their views are divisible into two heads. One of these, of which, so far, Sir Charles 
.Ellict is the only prominent representative, declares that India, being a 
dependency, must submit to whatever treatment the ruling country chooses 
to accord to her. This is the bludgeon argument against which no reason- 
ing is of any avail.......... If this becomes the accepted policy of Great 
Britain, the English people may continue to hold India, but, in our opinion, 
they will have amply deserved to lose it. ‘The other Anglo-Indian Tariff 
reformers, represented by Sir Roper Lethbridge and the writer of the articles on 
Indian affairs in the Times, have hit upon a simple expedient. They are full 
of honeyed words for the Indian people, and they profess to have discovered 
that we would like nothing so much as to be prevented from buying any- 
thing from anybody outside of Lancashire. The sympathy of these gentlemen 
isone of the most dangerous, because insidious, features of the situation. 
Similarly, there are some other Anglo-Indian gentlemen who are Radicals in 

- English politics and therefore bound to uphold free-trade. Sir Henry Cotton 
may. be taken as the most conspicuous representative of this class. There is no 
question of the sincerity of their good-will to the Indian people. It is equally 
certain that they consider that the presont policy is unjust to India, and that 
a policy which did not exclude protection of infant industries would be the 
best for our interests, Sir Henry Cotton said so in an article in Hast and 
West last year. But their’ usual optimism deserts them when they approach 
this subject, and though they always speak of the ardent desire of the English 
plectorate to do justice to India, if kept proper'y informed of our affairs, here 
say that this is out of the range of practical politics........... Mr. 
the, only Englishman who has made an attempt to look at theecono-' 
from the Indian point of view. ‘In avery able and exhaustive paper. 
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read before the East India Association. he told: ‘his audience that India meant 
more than a handful of up-country European . planters, factory owners, and 'the 
commercial classes of the Presidency towns and elsewhere, that it meant the 
— of India, three hundred millions ‘of long-suffering workers. He added that 
e would vote for.any party, Liberal or Unionist, which would give fiscal 
autonomy to India. That is also our own attitude.” [The Mahrdtta writes in 
a somewhat similar strain. | | | | 


15. Lord Curzon is in the habit of describing the material condition of 
AN i alll India in glowing colours, but we for one feel 
leged desirability of absolutely sceptical on the point. If thet diti 
appointing « Commiasion to tely sceptical on the point. e true condition 
inguire into the material Of the country is to be ascertained, let a mixed Com- 
condition of India. mission consisting of natives and Europeans be 
‘ Ba gg Vaibhav (125), appointed to go into the subject thoroughly. During 
z es | the last decade the country has suffered severely from 
‘the incessant ravages of plague and famine which have aggravated the miseries 
of the people beyond ail bounds. Government rely upon increased revenue 
returns under certain heads to justify their optimistic estimate of the country’s 
condition. But it is needless to urge that the increase of revenue is due to the 
exactions of the official class. Lord Curzon has himself seen this tendency in the 
case of the income-tax, In the case of the land revenue again the rayats were 
compelled this year to satisfy the revenue demand, though their crops had utterly 
failed. In short, the country ison the road to ruin owing to the frequency 
of famines, the decay of indigenous industries and the monopoly of the country’s 
trade by foreigners. The treatment meted out to natives in the public service is 
well-known and needs no description. Will Lord. Curzon, therefore, appoint a 
Commission to inquire into the condition of the country as prayed for above, 
instead of proclaiming from the housetops the superior honesty of his countrymen 
and stigmatising natives as a race of liars ? 


16, Commenting on the revised rules for the grant of pensions to members 

| of the Indian Civil Service, the Din Mani writes :— 

., Revised rules for the grant [ord Curzon is making free with India’s money 

of pensions to members of and gaining a cheap reputation for liberality for 
the indian Civil Service. or . ; tags : 

Din Mani (67), 28th Feb, himself. By increasing the amounts of invalid 

| : pensions to Civil Servants he has done a good turn to his 

kith and kin without touching his own pocket. But is there nobody to bestow 

& moment’s thought upon poor India? Not a pie of India’s money is being 

spent on her own well-being, and her life-blood to boot is being sucked by 

mere birds of passage. Almighty God! When wilt Thou mete out justice 

to this helpless country ? 


17. Ina previous issue we had reproduced in vernacular from the Observer 
, Cé BP . 4 . 
a of Léhore an “‘ Open letter,”’ addressed to that paper 
question of the employment by Muzaffar Husain Khan of Poona, on the subject 
of Muhbammadans in Govern- of the remarks which fell from Lord Lamington at 


ment Service. = ie Jacobabad re the employment of Muhammadans 
_ Akhbar-+Islam (66), ‘8 in the public service in Sind, Needless to -say 
and 2nd March. } 


we are in complete agreement with the views 
expressed by the writer of the letter, His Excellency was evidently mis- 
informed when he said that Government experierced difficulty in getting qualified 
Muhammadans to fill the appointments in their gift. Such a statement is at 


‘variance with facts. ‘The results of recent University examinations show that 


education is making rapid progress in the community, and if Government were 
only to make an earnest effort they -would find that there is no dearth of qualified 
Mubammadans for Government posts, We believe that cwing to various reasons 
the claims of Muhammadans in Government service have not met with due 
consideration. We could cite a. number of instances in support of our view. 
When the posts of Third Presidency Magistrate. and Fifth Judge of the 
Small Cause Court, Bombay, recently fell vacant,there were eligible Muhammadan 
candidates in the field, but their claims were overlooked, and the appointments were 
conferred upon non-Muhammadans who were.in no way better qualified, ‘The 
same was the case in regard to the vacancy in the Professorial staff of the:Govern- 
ent Law Schoo} and the acting appointment of Fourth Presidency Magistrate. 
con 2065—-6 
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aharamadans lag behind in the race for appointments 
¢they lack influence, which, in these days of keen competition, counts far 


. ¥ 


t. We meap to say that all Government posts should be 
Auhammadans, but it is certainly reasonable to ask that the com- 

ity should bi ly represented in the public service. Another reason why 
uhammadans are practically shut out from Government appointments is that 
he higher posts in most departments are monopolised by non-Muhammadans, 
who al 6 anxi jus to provide for their friends and relations and take particular 
Se - gare not to let outsiders have any inkling about the vacancies likely to occur 
ae ‘under them. If Lord Lamington had-been actuated by agenuine desire to ad- 
_ + -wanee the interests of the Muhammadans, he could have accomplished a great deal 
@uring his regime, but his utterance at Jacobabad clearly shows that he is 
indifferent in the matter. We cannot help saying that His Excellency’s 
‘attitude has created widespread dissatisfaction in the community. It is not, 
‘however, too late for His Excellency’s Government to change their policy. 
“What the community wants is justice and equality of treatment, not special 
favour. Surely Government should feel no hesitation in responding to this 
appeal. We would suggest that Government should asa first step take pro- 
minent Muhammadan Associations in the Presidency into their confidence and 
ask them to furnish particulars about eligible Muhammadans in search of 
Government employment. If this is done, it will be found that the difficulty 


of getting suitable Muhammadans for the public service does not exist in reality. 
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18, There can be no doubt that the condition of the Indian rayat is 
becoming more and more pitiable day by day under the 
Fe much-needed agrarian British regime. ae ~—— roe —— enlight- 
esa iene enment throughout the land and broadened our vision 
Wobl Rai (119), a March. but the material condition of the peasantry is steadily 
: deteriorating. One cause of this deterioration is the 
system of collecting the land revenue in cash instead of in kind. The latter 
system is indigenous to the country and is essentially equitable, The rayats can- 
not complain under it that they cannot pay the land revenue because their 
crops have failed, nor are they obliged to seek the aid of the savkar to convert 
the produce of their fields into rupees to meet the Government demand. Govern- 
ment attribute the misery of the rayat to the usurious practices of the money- 
lender and enact various laws with a view tc extricate them from the 
clutches of the savkars, but they forget that their own system of collectin 
the land revenue in cash is largely responsible for compelling the cultivator to 
resort to the money-lender, and that if this system were to be abandoned in 
favour of the old one of receiving assessments in kind, the rayat will have no 
occasion at all to seek the savkar’s aid. His Highness the Gaekwar has 
recently introduced a reform in this direction in his State, The 
i British Government, too, was urged to adopt this reform by Sir J. Caird about 
3 a quarter of a century ago and later on by the Indian Famine Union, but it 
ue remains unmoved by these appeals and clings tenaciously to the belief that the 
savkar and not its own land revenue system is responsible for the present 
impoverished condition of the rayat. [The dl praises the action of His 
Highness the Gaekwar in reverting experimentally to the system of recovering 
the land revenue in kind in certain parts of his State, and hopes that the British 
Government will be persuaded to follow his example. The paper thinks that 
the main cause of the rayats’ impoverished condition is to be sought in the 
exorbitant enhancements of land revenue, and that the attempt of Gov- 
ernment to ameliorate the rayat’s condition by the new Land Revenue Code 
Amendment Act is bound to end in failure. } 


19, It is well-known sees en Downey Govecament bed in their letter to 

the Government of India pointed out that the crops 

Alleged ao in lo had failed in Broach District and had cist’ 

ee eh ch of revenue in & partial remission of revenue to the agriculturists 

Broach District. — of the district. Yet, strange to say, no remissions 

_ ‘ JémeJamshed (24), 25th have been granted up to date. Our Ahmedabad 

et Rahal cheek ee correspondent sends us: a report that is afloat there 
uae Cae, 


opty Bae 
War ake se 


clear the mystery. It écems that the Commissioner, N. D., 
~ Assistant, Mr. Shamsuddin Kadri, went to inspeot the 
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¢rops in Broach District. Mr. Kadri considered the crops to be good and ; 
suggested that the current year’s dues might be recovered from the rayats, and 1 
that the final decision on the question of remitting arrears might be postponed he, 
till the end of the season. It is said that this suggestion was end by the 

Commissioner, and that consequently the proposals made by the Collector of 
Broach for remissions are still hanging fire. 


20. An Olpdd correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdér writes :—In reply ; Het | 

| | es le tthe 10 an interpellation by the Honourable Mr. Parekh nie 

arrangements maio ty Gov. 2bthe last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council, hag 
vernment for mitigating the Government stated that it had been decided to allow 
scarcity of grassin Suratand tO the cultivators in the districts of Broach and 


a 

ba 

Broach Districts. Surat a gratuitous supply of 1,000 lbs. of grass per i 
sical c ; Hh 
Rhyme | Samachdr (6%), head of cattle. Government deserve to be warmly j 


thanked for their generosity, but one cannot help 1} 
saying that the quantity of grass sanctioned per head of cattle is not adequate. ANF 
30 lbs. of grass daily per head of cattle is the minimum quantity needed to keep 1) 
them in healthy condition. How cau the paltry supply of 1,000 lbs. enable the V 
cultivators to keep their cattle alive for eight months between November and H 
June. Itis to be hoped that Government will reconsider the question and | 
increase the supply of grass in Broach and Surat Districts. ) 


21. ‘We published in our last week’s issue a letter in our Gujarati ! i 
columns complaining of the monkey nuisance, which 
Monkey nuisance in Bom- jg giving a lot of trouble to the residents of Dhobi fh 
bays Goftér (29), 26th Feb, r2!a0- 1t appears that a number of stray monkeys 
Eng. cols. roam about the locality to the great annoyance of 
the residents, who have more than once petitioned ) 
the Commissioner of Police to take suitable measures for a removal of their i 
grievance. Before the last representation was made to the Commissicner we | 
received several complaints that nothing had been done by the Police to remove 
the nuisance. We, however, refused at the time to publish the complaints and 
advised the petitioners to represent the matter once more to the Police autho- 
rities, but we find that, though a month has elapsed since the second representa- 
tion was made, neither have any measures been taken nor a reply vouchsafed. t He 
From the accounts published of the depredations of these mischievous animals, aa 
it appears that the nuisance is becoming intolerable and needs to be promptly | 
remedied.” 


22. ‘There is great dearth of salt at Hyderabad, The sait vendors, 

| when their supply runs short, decline to sell salt unless ; 

__ Alleged scarcity of saltin they are paid an exorbitant price for it. Since salt | 
Bee 4 Journal. (4), C20 conveniently be brought here from Kardchi, it ig | 
agipieaied  Jeveral > not understaod why people should be put to incon- | 
venience in buying it, Cannot the Collector of | 

Hyderabad, in whom the powers of the Collector of Salt Revenue are also vested, | 
check the evil by cancelling the licensees’ right? Why not also open a salt | DEE 
depét here like the one at Sukkur?”. : 


23. A correspondent writes to the Sind Gazette :—*“ Is not Kardchi being a 
asked to make a somewhat excessive sacrifice to the if 
_ Alleged discomforts of new spirit of ‘ bustle’. which has suddenly possessed : ft 
o a passengers at Government? Anyone who would now travel by Ut 
Sind Gasette (15), 24th the mail steamer from Karachi to Bombay is required mt | 
Feb. to wait at the bunder from 4 in the afterngon to 0 4 ie 
| 10, or later, at night, with no better shelter than ie 
is furnished by an open shed. -On his return journey he may be turned i} 
out of the ship, two or three miles from the wharf, in the cold and darkness of . a 
the small hours of the morning, to take his chance—an extremely poor bot 
one in bad weather—of: finding a gharry to take him up to civilisation, = 
The discomforts which now attend a journey by the mail steamer are so BE |. 
serious that no one not in robust health can safely undertake it, [ ay 
understand that we owe this state of things to the fact that it has been By 
recently discovered that Persia is in imperative need of an extraordinarily aE 
quick mail service, But is this need really so important that the comfort, Ve 
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oe Legislation. 
“24. Some of the amendments proposed by Government in the Bombay 
ay City Municipal Act must be welcomed as tending to 

City of Bombay Municipal promote the health and well-being of the inhabitants 
a: oe a Zo = of en Ay! Nebo Rong are others A Secor though 
i _ Bombay Samachar (63), prom enevolent motives, are likely to prove 
ype ri . Serch ag 1s! Giieorkatile in practice and to arm the "Municipal 
48 ; 9 eee . ; 
Vartamdn (86), 27th Feb.; authorities with a dangerous weapon for harassing 
Jém-e-Jamshed (24), 27th ‘owners of properties, The Bill to amend the Act 
Feb. and Srd March. enlarges the powers of the Municipal executive in 
; , matters relating 'to water-supply, prevention of over- 
crowding, construction of houses, &c. It. is to be feared that these increased 
‘powers will be used by Municipal underlings as an instrument for tyrannising over 
the rate-payers. Sections 23 and 25 of the Bill are specially objectionable on this 
ground. The demolition of existing privies and water closets and the erection 
of new ones in their place will impose a needless and heavy outlay upon house- 
owners without benefiting anybody. The new privies and water closets which 
will be constructed according to the flushing system will require an abundance of 
water-supply at high pressure. Now it is a trite complaint that occupants of 
top floors of lofty buildings in the city have oftentimes to go without water 
even for ordinary ‘household use, and it, therefore, becomes a question how 
they will be able to obtain the supply required for the new privies. In 
fact we are afraid that with the present arrangements regarding water- 
supply, the construction of privies on improved principles will only tend to 
aggravate the insanitary condition of a large number of dwellings in the city. 
The amendment would besides be unfair to the rate-payers unless a provision 
were introduced in the Bill making it obligatory upon the Municipality to 
supply a certain quantity of water daily per head of the population. The same 
remarks apply to the provision which throws upon house-owners the responsibility 
of constructing and repairing their drains. In the interests of sanitation, if for 
no other Consideration, the work should, as hitherto, be left to-be done by 
the Municipality. The provision authorising the Executive to cut off water 
connections without the sanction of the Standing Committee will arm Municipal 
officers with arbitrary powers. The argument that it has been the practice of the 
Municipal authorities so far to dispense with such sanction is flimsy and insulting 
to tne dignity of the Standing Committee. The prevalence of an illegal practice 
jis no argument for perpetuating it for all time by legislation. ‘The object aimed. 
at in introdpecing this provision could be served by empowering the Municipal 
officers: to cut off water connections in cases of emergency on their own 
responsibility and take the sanction of the Committée subsequently. ‘lhe 
rOVviS10ONS relating to the disposai of corpses form the most objectionable 
deature of the new Bill. Whena deceased person has not been under the 
treatinent of a qualified medical practitioner it would be impossible for his or her 

relations to p uce a certificate as to the cause of death without a post mortem 
: being held, and it need not ‘be said how deeply such examination offends the 
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religious. susceptibiliti natives. T ition | | 
Ea ead s fot ies of natives. The proposed definition of the words 


i 2 


~ Sf 4.5 E whe &, 


ical ‘practitioner ”’ is too vague and likely to give rise to serious 
reseen difficulties. It is obviously aimed at excluding native hakime 
patds,. but it 1S well-known that some of.these are specialists in their own 
and.can hold their own against men trained-in the uropean system of medi 


‘regulations for the prevention of ‘overcrowding are unduly 
iat the employment of labourers in 


a. tat: 2 
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factories ‘in sufficiently ‘large mumtbers and thereby strike'a blow at some 
of the indigenous industries of the city. They will also aggravate the difficulty ° 
axpelesenl at present by the poorer classes of the people in the matter 
of getting saitable dwelling accommodation: Such drastic rules relating to 
new buildings do not exist even in an advanced city like London, and it would 
be. nothing less than short-sighted to precipitate their introduction here. | 
[In another issue the paper makes adverse comments on the limited time 
allowed by Government to the Bombay Corporation to discuss and express 
its opinion on the Bill. In its issue of the 4th March the paper observes :— 
In view of the importance of the amendments proposed in the new Bill, 

Government have done wisely in postponing the consideration of the measure 
in the Legislative Council until June next. We are also gratified at the 
announcement made by Mr. Harvey that Government propose to modify 
the provision in the Bill relating to the disposal of dead bodies. Evidently 
Government seem disposed to meet public criticism on the measure in a 
sympathetic and conciliatory spirit. We had expected this attitude from an 
independent and sympathetic Governor like Lord Lamington, who has had 
experience of the working of Municipalities in England and Australia and 
is favourably disposed towards losal self-government in this country. The 
Jam-e-Jamshed and the Sinj Vartaman make somewhat similar remarks. The 
former paper in its issue of 3rd March expresses satisfaction at the action of 
Government in postponing the introduction of the Bill in the Legislative 
Council until the Poona session. | 


Education. 


25. “Lord Curzon unfortunately crammed too many nasty things in 

one little speech, In doing so he perhaps looked to 

Lord Curzon’s address at his own convenience ; for “all these things were, it 
paar sig it ua of the Cal- appears, loosely hanging about in his head, and 
o Mahrdtte (19) 96th Feb. be thought he would get relief if he blurted them all 
out at one effort. Lord Curzon, however, did not 

look equally to the convenience of others in crowding so many nasty things 
in one address. What the Viceroy could afford to do in one speech a newspaper 
editor cannot undo in one article. Many of the things he has said require 
a refutation, and only a few things can be takea at a “time if the refutation 
is to be complete. By this time most of the exponents of public opinion in 
India have had their say on Lord Curzon’s Convocation address. And without 
being guilty of oriental exaggeration we may say that it will be difficult to find 
even a single newspaper in India, Native or Anglo-Indian, that has approved of 
His Lordship’ s utterances,.......... And it will be a very nice present to his 
Lordship if somebody submits to him a symposium of all that has been said 
during the last two weeks in the public Press on his address. The Press 
has so far dealt with by far the nastiest point in his address, namely, 
the impeachment of Indian national character as untruthful. But the 
other things, though less important, cannot silently be passed over. Thus, 
His Lordship, attempting first to shake the confidence of the Indian people 
in themselves, proceeded to shake their confidence in their leaders, And 
they are told that the man who can make a speech is not necessarily a 
statesman ; that the man who in his village or his town does some work} is 


a greater benefactor than the hero ofa hundred platforms; that the present 
leaders are not sufficiently representative and, therefore, not entitled to respect- 


ful attention at the hands of Government ; that the public opinion which the 


present: leaders voice forth is simply noisy and vocal and assumes a prerogative. 
which it does not deserve ; that true public opinion is the opinion of those who. 
do not complain but silently suffer; and that the present leaders are the 
enemies of Government, and: ‘Government regards them in that light. Now 
all this is very tn.ischievous, and even a Viceroy cannot be allo wed to wean. 
away the affect ons of the rising generation from their natural leaders 
whom they have been rightly admiring and trying to follow. Work is admit- 
tedly better than words, but when the Viceroy: belabours the ‘ puerile and 
absurd tyranny of words,” he’ means to aimjan unfair blow at some. 


“QON 9065—7 


hat applies to individuals also applies to » 
‘and. His Lordship ‘and makes his own the common: 
rainst Conferences of men that meet so frequently in 
4m these days. He wants these Conferences to pass fewer resolutions, 
mut. to sh yw a little more resolution to grapple with the facts of life, to toil and.. 
labour for the country instead of merely shouting for it. ‘N ow even here the 
words by themselves cannot be objected to, but the spirit underlying them 
“is objectionable. Nobody would resent if an Indian or a sympathetic 
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official life and very little public life. Nothing, however, can surpass in disingenu- 
. ousness the concluding portion of His Excellency’s address. Addressing himself 
to the question what scope there was for the natives in the life of the country, Lord 
Curzon said that he was pained at hearing it said that Indians, as a conquered 
nation, were condemned to be hewers of wood and drawers of water. By way of 
refuting the allegation he pointed to the Barristers, Professors, High Court Judges, 

&c., before him, and asserted that none could complain that the door was shut. 

But is that a fair statement of the case? A High Court Judge here—a Pro- 

fessor there—does this satisfactorily meet the case? What of the 300 millions of 
India, who are being ground down in poverty, or of the hundreds and thousands 

of the educated who have qualified themselves for holding high posts in every 
department, but are forced to pine away in obscurity or work under arrogant 
European superiors who occupy mostofthe front seats? Can Lord Curzon 

point to a Native Viceroy, a Native Governor, a Native Lieutenant-Governor, a 
Native Chief Commissioner, a Native Member of ihe Executive Council, a 
Native Secretary or Assistant Secretary to Government, a Native head of any 

of the several Civil Departments, a Native General, a Native Major-General, 

a Native Colonel, Major, Captain or Lieutenant, or a Native Finance 

Minister ? ”’ | 

26. “Lord Curzon with characteristic presumption states that public 

AC eg Ee opinion cannot for a long time be the opinion of the 

z Bbido ee os India. | public, that is, of the masses, because they are un- 

raja Bandhu (28), 26th rat Ap 

Feb., Eng. cols. educated and have no opinions in political matters at 
| all....... The Viceroy is here simply repeating parrot-. 

like the opinion of the average Anglo-Indian, who, separated from Indian 
Society bya wide gulf, knows little of the currents that are silently flowing 
under its calm surface. The opinion of the educated is slowly but surely 
filtering down to the masses, and the latter have begun to perceive that the 
educated classes are their best friends, nay, betier friends than those who under 
the guise of friendship screw out of them every pie that they can, and leave 
them to pass a miserable existence on one meal aday. It may be politically 
convenient for an Imperialistic Viceroy to ignore the real sympathy that exists 
between the masses and their educated fellow-countrymen, but the fact remains 
_ thet the latter are the true friends of the former....... The old idea that the rayat 
looked upon the Government as his ma-bap has long since been exploded. The 
rayat has gradually begun to see that the officials are after all tax-gatherers, 
and that the whole trend of the policy of Government is to impoverish them 


, r ' are already working on these very lines. The assumption that there is 
inser classes is quite unfounded, Of course, there are unfortunately 


vay? ng us, ‘ whose highest pleasure it 
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appears to be to fawn upon the members of the ruling race and to profess 
Opinions palatable to them,’ and who crowd railway platforms with garlands 
and bouquets in order to present them to the officials; but these are not the 
men whom the bulk of the people respect or follow.” 


27. It is said that our rulers observe strict neutrality in matters of religion 
and never interfere with the religious beliefs and 
Attitude of Government practices of their subjects. Some persons also praise 
towards religious instruction the spirit of toleration found among our rulers, but in 
in missionary schools. . ° , : 
Kesari (123), 23th Feb. reality stich toleration 1s more the outcome of policy 
than of disinterested motives. The British Govern- 
ment has profited by the lesson of the Muhammadan regime which came to 
an end in consequnce of the religious intolerance of some of the Muhammadan 
Emperors. If the English are unwilling to interfere with the religious beliefs 
of Hindus’or Muhammadans, it is mainly because they are desirous of maintaining 
the stability of their rule in this country. They do desire at heart the con- 
version of Indians to Christianity, provided it is brought about quietly, peacefully 
and without endangering the safety of British rule. It will be apparent to any 
one that our rulers have an undoubted leaning towards Missionary societies and 
institutions in India. Government give substantial grants to Missionary 
colleges and schools. Now, students attending these institutions are cbliged 
to read the Bible, ‘and -it may be said that by liberally patronising these 
schools and colleges, Government indirectly aid the compulsory propagation 
of Christianity among our people and thereby violate their own pledge of 
religious neutrality. It is, therefore, clear that Government ought to put 
a stop to the compulsory teaching of the Bible in Missionary institutions 
receiving pecuniary grants from the Government treasury. If any religious 
instruction is imparted in secular schools, it should never be compulsory but 
solely dependent upon the will of the guardians of the scholars. If they do nct 
like that their wards should attend the class for religious instruction, they should 
be able to have their way. In all! civilised countries in Europe there is a clause 
in the Educational Codes which secures the above right to the guardians of 
scholars, and it is called the ‘“ conscience’ clause. Such a clause has been 
recently inserted in the Educational Code of Travancore by the present Divan. 
In British India, too, there is a similar clause in force, but the benefit of it is 
not extended to-non-Christian scholars like Hindus and Muhammadans. The 
Education Commission of 1882 recommended that the benefit of such a clause 
be extended to all Hindu and Muhammadan pupils attending Missionary institu- 
tions in receipt of Government grants. The Government of India, too, favoured 
the recommendation, but the then Secretary of State, being probably influenced 
by the Missionaries in England, vetoed it. Though it may have been vetoed in 
1882, there is no reason why Hindus, Parsis and Muhammadans should not 
endeavour to press the point once more upon the attention of the present 
Secretary of State. We hope our educated leaders and the guardians of pupils 
attending Missionary schools will soon inaugurate a movement with a view to 
compel our Government to observe their pledge of strict neutrality in religious 
matters. | 


28. ‘Calcutta and Madras have decided, we learn, to hold public meetings 
Suggestion to hold a meet- to protest against the unjustifiable allegations of un- 
ing in Bombay for protesting truthfulness made against the Indian people as a whole 


against Lord Curzon’s Con- hy Tord Curzon. Bombay may follow suit. In less 
vocation address, 


Mahrdtta (10), 26th Feb; Modern times than these Lord Curzon would have. 


Bombay Samdchér (63), been challenged to a duel by those who keenly felt 
27th Feb. for the honour of their country. Other times and 
other methods; and we have to make the best of what is legitimate and yet 
permissible. The Press has already done its work, and we doubt whether any 
other Viceroy ever gave such an occasion as Lord Curzon did for the 
Indian Press to frankly express all that it thinks about the character of the 
people to whom His Lordship belongs.- And yet, be it remembered, all that the 
Press has said is perfectly legitimate asa retort, which, if not the best argument 
for proving a thesis, is yet the best means for silencing an opponent who is in the 
wrong. , But just as the Congress meets to crystallize public opinion on political 
subjects, so should public meetings be held at least in the Presidency towns to 


ae a8 
; s 


| on-thid question... We may: be able to do nothing 

‘our sense’ of iajury aed ‘resentment at the words of the 

ser é - " ast | be expressed,” [The Bombay Samdchdr also 

ingly urges the Bombay Presidency Association to convene a public meeting 

for. submitting a respectful but emphatic protest against the alleged vilification 

Po oe E. sndia. a a cte “tig Lord Curzon in his recent Convocation address, 

_ Bilence in such a matter, .: says, is liable to be misunderstood and might 

‘ ish a dangerous weapon for injuring the country's interests in the hands 
those who are hostile to the popular party. ] 


a) “The Viceroy’ s Convocation qe has 4 emer a regular hue and cry. 

€: _. throughout the length and breadth of the country. It 

M rae gf tongert *(29), mn te fenoetble to recall an instance when his utterances 

ERE. j ) from the public platform have evoked more violent 

a - gnd trenchant criticism, The speech has been commented upon with a liberty 

oe which was perhaps not wholly unwarrantéd in view of the wanton and 

a unjust charge which His Excellency hurled at the character and morals of the 

Indians. But what has been written and said is enough, and we do not hold 

that any further movement is necessary to clear the character of the people or 

set them right in the estimation of the world, The speech wasa masterpiece 

of egregious blunder, but it has met with more tian its due, and in so far the 

ublic meetings which are to be convened in Bombay and the principal cities of 

dia are a step entirely ix the wrong direction and would serve no useful pur- 

pose whatever........... Let not our leaders lose their balance of mind and 

indiscreetly exceed the bounds of moderation. Their agitation is likely to 

increase the tension between the people and the Government. We wish that 

the Indian and the Anglo-Indian Press would combine to raise a strong protest 

' against this misguided movement. We further wish that every Parsi would 

3 _keep entirely aloof from an agitation which deserves the censure of all true 
well-wishers of the country.”’ 


30, ‘While Lord Curzon’s address at the Calcutta University Convoca- 

tion was thoughtless and nothing but a diatribe 

aceress against the educated classes of this country, Dr. 

toll 0g bay University “Mackichan’s address before. the Bombay Wniversity 

Rést Goftér (29), 26th was instructive and interesting....... There are many 

¥eb., Hing. cols. points in the address with which we cannot agree, but 

| it would not be fair on that account to deny toit the 

merit whioh i is its due..........Dr. Mackichan adverted to the new Universities 

' Act, which has brought the rulers and the ruled into a conflict, from which the 

resent generation will not be free at least for some time to come, Let the 

Shaticellors and Vice-Chancellors of the different Universities in India ery 

themselves hoarse that the new Act will lead to improved instruction, and 

would lead to the realization of a true University ideal, but the educated 

Indians will never for one moment believe that the law has been passed in 
the interest and for the development of higher education.” 


Dr. Mackichan’s address 


Pee . bay é 
ay ; : 


ae Dr. Mackichan in his Convocation address dwelt a good deal on “a 
true University ideal.” Much of his laboured argu- 
ment on this subject was, in our judgment, super- 

-Bonbey Bandchér _ fluous, None has ever disputed the trath that oe 
‘Universities should be the seats of the highest learning 

and that our Colleges should be model institutions of their kind. We confess we 
are tired of such platitudes. The real question 'is-—How is the Universities Act 
calculated to bring about the consummation we all so devoutly desire? Was it 
impossible to realize the ideal without introducing legislation which has destroy- 
ail the independence of the Universities, alienated the sympathies of the ablest 
and most cultured Indians, given rise to friction and heart-burning and created a 
feeling of suspicion and distrust in the minds of the people? One of the disastrous 
results of the recent University begisietton will be to discourage donations and 
endowments until a feeling of confidence is restored, and as a matter of fact,. the 
number of benefactions last year was very much smaller than has been the 
C8 ue recent years. ‘The feeling evoked by the Universities Bill would have 
adua y dubaided, and many pepe would have been — to make ‘ths 


29 


best of the situation created by that unfortunate législation. - But’ Lord Curzoii” 

has re-kindled the embers of the controversy by his high-handed action in - 
passing the Universities’ Validation Bill into law. Dr, Mackichan might go. 
qn dilating on University ideals and his precious Universities Act. for the next. 
ten years, But mere Acts have never brought about a millennium. Dr. Macki- 
chan well knows that 125 lakhs of rupees were thrown away on a whclly. 
uncalled-for venture in Tibet, and yet the same Viceroy, who. was responsible 
for this inexcusabie extravagance, cannot find sufficient funds for equipping Ha 
the Universities on the same generous scale as the Universities of Europe, — ie 
America or Australia. ey 


*32, “Mr. Tata’s Research Scheme: has advanced a stage further. That a. 

The Government of ‘India 1%» however, an important stage. The progress has | 5 
and the Tata Research Insti- been painfully slow, but all the same we are glad iy 
tute. that Lord Curzon’s government have taken a more 
Gujarati (20), 5ta March, enlightened view of their duty towards the proposed 


Eng. cols, Research Institute. Mr. Risley’s letter shows a a 
welcome change in the attitude of the Indian Government, and we have reasons i 

to believe that Lord Curzon is not a little entitled to credit in this connection. mi 
It was our painful duty to severely criticise His Excellency’s recent utterances. # ' 


We are, therefore, the more pleased to give him credit where it is due. The 
Government of India have agreed to make an initial grant of 2} lakhs towards 
the construction of the necessary buildings and provision of scientific apparatus. 
What is more, they have promised to make an annual grant to the Institute 
up to half of the local assets. But the grant is not to exceed 14 lakhs, and the 
Institute is to be conducted on lines generally approved of by the Governmeut 
of India. This is coupled with the distinct statement that the Governor 
General in Council has no desire to associate himself intimately with the actual 
aflministration or to claim a determining voice in the settlement of the lines of 
research or methods of instruction, We wish the Indian Universities Act had 
been conceived in a similarly liberal spirit. The Government of India rightly 
observe that the results of the experiment will depend less upon the conditions 
of the project itself than upon the character and energy of those who take 
advantage of the facilities offered by the Institnte. We might add that they 
will also depend to no small extent upon the professorial staff. ‘The Govera- 
ment. of India,’ it is pointed out, ‘are anxious in no way to interfere with the 
free growth of whatever forms of intellectual activity and economic enterprise 
the Institute may encourage or create.” In our judgment this is the right 
principle to follow, and we hope the Institute, when started, will be worked am 
in this spirit of trust and confidence in the Committee, Ths Chairman of the i 
Board shall be an officer selected by the Bombay Government. There is to be 1 | | 
no fresh legislation, but a scheme is to be settled by the Government of India A 
under the Charitable Endowments Act. We trust the actual scheme wil! be so ii 
framed as not to interfere with the free and healthy growth of non-official | ie | 
initiative and responsibility.’ ’ : 


33. A salutary change would seem to have come over the narrow-minded 
| attitude of Lord Curzon’s Government towards the 
- ‘chr (63), ate Mr. Tata’s scheme for a Research Institute. 
Sed March precept» Mr, Tata had spared no pains and stopped at no 
(86), 1st March ; Jém-e-Jam- gacrifice, however great, for making his scheme a 
shed (24), 2nd March ; — complete success. But from the very outset; the 
tO a ta (815 “2° Government of India threw obstacles in his way. 
oe | In the first place, objections were raised against the ) 
course of studies outlined by Mr. Tata tor the proposed Institute. ‘These hei 
objections having been satisfactorily met, the accuracy of Mr. Tata’s valuation Hi 
of the Trust properties was next called in question. Mr. Tata met this 1 Y 
difficulty by offering to abide vy the valuation made by Goverament Engineers, 
Protracted negotiations next took place about the amount of Government help 
to the Institute, but a satisfactory settlement was not arrived at uatil long 
after Mr. Tata’s death. Lord Curzon’s Government were thus alone responsible. 
for the delay in the fruition of the scheme. But we can well afford to forget 
the past, and it is due to Lord Curzon to say that the action now taken oy 
him to bring the scheme into practical shape leaves nothing to be desir 
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is liberal, the objections ‘formerly raised’ against 
withdrawn and completefreedom has been left to. 
tute on independent lines without undue: 


ference. Considering Lord Curzon’s reactionary views on education, 
‘set a high value on the freedom which the Institute will. 
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lovernment to show such a complete change of front in regard to the 
tute. Can it be correctly described as a triumph of public opinion? We 
think not. We rather suspect that the strings of Government have been pulled 
‘from behind by Mr. Brodrick, who seems to be actuated by a genuine sympathy 
FE alucational progress and not a spurious orie like that of Lord Ourzon. The 
Secretary of State must be aware of the great stir caused by Lord Curzon’s 
reactionary educational measures, and it is probable that he thought fit to 
interfere in the policy of the Indian Government towards the Institute and 
gudlares Lord Curzon from having his own way. However that may be, we 
iope the Native Chiefs will now emulate the generosity of the Government 
of India and make liberal contributions to Mr, Tata’s truly philanthropic 
project. [The Sdnj Vartamdn, the Jém-e-Jamshed and the Akhbér-i-Soudagar 
cordially approve of the Government Resolution regarding Tata’s Research 


Institute. | 


34, “ If the Government of India had believed that the Indian Research 
Boas Wicicece (6), ach Institute, as conceived and as so munificently 
<8 ), 4th endowed by the late Mr. Tata, would do to the coun- 
try an amount of good at all commensurate with the 
expenditure, Lord Curzon would long ago have lavished upon it huge grants 
from public funds, for he was not called upon to pay a pie from his pocket. 
It is notorious that Lord Curzon was from the beginning sceptical about the 
utility of the Institute: not that the project was bound to fail in consequence 
of any inherent defects lurking in it, but, as is explained in the papers now 
published, the results of the experiment must depend more ‘ upon the character 
and energy of those who may come forward to take advantage of the facilities 
for the advance of study which it will offer,’.......... Jt is satisfactory to con- 
template that Mr. Tata’s sanguine philanthropy has sc far won a moral victory 
over Government by extorting from it a promise of aid to the extent of half 
the local assets, not exceeding a lakh anda half a year, and an initial grant 
of two lakhs and a half for construction of the necessary buildings and provision 
of scientific apparatus. Now that the prospects of the Institute are assured, 
those who are to be responsible for its success may go to work with an optimism 
as robust.as thé Government’s attitude has been characterised by an excess of 
caution, which may appropriately be exercised in many other departments 
of public expenditure.” 


35. “We understand that Dr. Anderson, Superintendent of the local 
Medical School of our city, has recently dismissed 
Bie acehiaee at oo oe from the school fourteen native Military pupils, 
native Military pupils ofthe The reason given out for this action is that they 
—— per Ahmedabad. yefysed to sign a new form of declaration different 
Het. ioe ” ane (28), 26th from the one that they had agreed to sign under 
the rules in force at the time they joined the School. 
There is an amount of difference between the two declarations, for while 
the former lays down that their discharge after a service of seven years will 
depend entirely upon the exigencies of the service, there is no such restriction 
in the latter. It is quite possible that the authorities often fall short of the 
requisite number of Military Hospital Assistants,and hence they have introduced. 
the new form of declaration. It appears that the native Military pupils who 
joined the school on the Ist of November 1903 were informed by the Super- 
intendent through a notice dated the 13th idem that their admission was 
sanctioned subject to their carrying out any orders with regard to the conditions 
of the service that may be passed by the Surgeon-General during the succeed- 
ing year. We are of opinion that the authorities have absolutely no right to 
_ give the notification, which is very vaguely worded, a retrospective effect. If 
iey wanted ‘to put one more restriction in. the way of the pupils, the latter 
it-to‘have been in all fairness:informed of it before. they .were admitted to, 
eee. Foes g | 
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eal ses _ The action giving retrospective effect to the’ notification must 
e characterized as arbitrary and unjustifiable. It cannot but inflict serious 
hardship on the poor pupils who joined the school on 1st November 1903, 
But the case of those that joined it before that date,and who have been now dis- 
missed for refusing to sign the new declaration, is still harder, for the action of 
the authorities has virtually forced them to give up the course almost at the fag- 
end of their career. The matter is certainly one that deserves careful and 
sympathetic consideration at the hands of the Bombay Government. So far 
aS we can see two courses are open to Government in the present case. One of 
these is to allow the pupils to finish their remaining course of study and on their 
passing the final examination to ask them to sign the declaration binding them 
to serve Government for seven years. The other isto ask them to refund to 
Government the salary and allowance received by them up to date, and to 
allow them to finish the remaining course of study as paying students.” 


36. ‘We thought we had done with Mr. Ali Bakshof the Agricultural 
School, but he seems determined not to let us rest, 
We observed studied silence regarding his general 
mal-treatment of the Hindu boys since Mr. Wright’s 
departure from Hyderabad and still more since Mr. 
Sevmour’s visit to the school. But if seems our 
forbearance and perhaps some reassurance from a 
certain quarter have emboldened Mr. Ali Baksh to 
more daring deeds and inspired him with the ambi- 
tion to be the cynosure of all eyes. It thus becomes our painful duty to 
draw the attention of his superiors and of the Commissioner in Sind toa 
most over-bearing outrage on the religious susceptibilities of the Hindus......... 
There is a Community of Sheikhs in Upper Sind called the Sanjogi Sheikhs, 
who have not been able to reconcile themselves to their apparently forced 
conversion to Islam, who keep up Hindu customs and Hindu ways of living 
and do not dine with Muhammadans, but with whom the Hindus in their 
turn do not maintain social intercourse and do not dine. A boy belonging to 
this community is in the Agricultural School, His name is Chetan. He was 
sent by the Collector of his district with the Muhammadan batch, and he formed 
part of the Muhammadan complement of fresh admissions. When he came he 
would not mess with the Muhammadans, but would keep his ‘caste’. On the 
other hand, the Hindus cbjected to admit him to their dining room. They, 
however, consented that he should receive food from their kitchen in his 
own plates, provided he dined in his own room. It would be beside the point 
to inveigh against the tyranny of caste here. We are not enamoured of 
it ourselves. But there it is, and a Christian Government has decided that it 
shall be scrupulously respected, the more so by its officers and by heads of 
public institutions. Now, what did Mr. Ali Baksh do? Some days after Mr. 
Wright’s departure he directed the above-named Sheikh to dine with the 
Hindu scholars. Armed with this authority, the boy tried to get into the 
Hindu dining-room, but was sent off once or twice. At last, however, he 
effected his entry despite vehement remonstrances. A few of the scholars are 
Brahmins. ‘They, in particular, could not tolerate what they regarded as 
dire pollution. Asa last resort it was proposed that the Sheikh should dine 
either before or after the others, but he was in no mood to make a compromise 
except so far as to occupy a4 corner seat, and so the Brahmins left the dining 
room and took their meals under the trees. 
lips, cursed their lot and suffered the intrusion. What else could they do, 
placed as they are, of late, in a situation of abject subjection? During 
the Id holidays, when the Head Master was away at home, the Sheikh 
boy suddenly and mysteriously insisted on sitting right in the midst of the 
Hindu boys. ‘This naturally created a greater outcry. ‘The boys appealed to 
the Hindu house-master, who wasin charge in the Head Master’s absence, 
hut he durst not interfere with the Head Master’s distinct orders, and tried 
to pacify them as best he could. The outrage continues to this day, the 
Head Master treating the complaints with contempt, while there is great 


Complaint against Mr. Ali 
Baksh, Head Master of the 
Agricultural School, Hyder- 
abad (Sind), 
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consternation and perhaps a suppressed spirit of revolt among the victims. 


of his tyranny. We understand very many of them would be glad 
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earths Gayace Be eh 
some fort: ago. But this 
0. by the sioidees just described, cling 
Ww ing re to which the Hindu students 
soa by ae Ali ‘Bak. Will the authorities stand by and look: 
Je what is going on at the Agricultural School? We hope: 
the t Von nd as well as Mr. Wright will realise the situation 
and punis Mr re Baksh.......... Since writing this, we have learnt, 
to ‘dae amazement, that after Mr. Wright’s enquiry the ‘Head Master has 
 glso allowed the Muhammadan boarders to bring beef into their kitchen 
Which stands very near the Hindu kitchen. This was never allowed till now 
éven by Mr. Ali Baksh. We wonder whether he has lost his head?” [In its 
issue of the 25th February the paper writes:—‘‘ Before entering into the 
bogus: theft case sent up for Police investigation by Mr. Ali Baksh of the 
Agricultural School we must state, with no little sense of relief, that he has 
withdrawn his mandate about the Sheikh boy dining in the midst of the Hindu 
ie students. It isa pity that he should have taken three weeks to understand the 
— outrageous character of his action....... Now we proceed to give a brief account 
Sa of the theft case which, we are informed, the Police have been obliged to 
dismiss rather unceremoniously. At 5 A.M. on the 13th instant one “of the 
boarders by name Hashmatrai entered the cooks’ quarters, the entrance to which 
isalwaysopen. He took out some water from the chaéi in alota he had with him 
and went out again.......... The pantry contains nothing but a huge 
chest with provisions, which remains lovked. Did the boy go to steal grain 
and ghee? What could he do with these articles at that hour? ........ 
Housé-master and monitor, ramosi and cook—all thought so, but they thought 
P| it prudent all the same to report the incident to the Head Master, ‘he latter 
ba | looked at the matter in a serious light and thought he had a capital opportunity 
eo of settling scores; so he sent all concerned before the Town Inspector. 
ag The latter was no doubt struck with the trivial nature of the case, but 
a he thought it well to visit the scene of the offence. Here the cooks before 
ie | answering questions stated that the Head Master had threatened the previous 
day to bring them into trouble and send them to jail, unless they gave evidence 
in the present case according to his wishes ; and they proceeded there and then to 
submit their written resignations to the Head Master. The Inspector after due 
investigation had to give up the case. Here we must stop and leave the reader 
to judge of the proceeding for themselves, Needless to say, fear has seized the 
hearts of the Hifidu boys. What guarantee is there that the Head Master will 
not to trump up fresh cases against them ? ’’| 


37. “Mr. Giles, our present Director of Public Instruction, seems evidentlY 

; ht resolved upon rooting out that bane of the India® 

Ra ay ag a Edueational system, viz., cram. He appears to be 
Examination. convinced that the unfortunate tendency which is 

Indu Prakésh (39), 27th _ visible among Indian students to rely more upon their 

sot Mook, cols. ; Kai (119), - memory than upon their understanding is due to the 

a system of prescribing text-books for the various Uni- 

f _ versity Examinations, He is, therefore, of opinion that the only way to discour- 
age cramming is the abolition of ali text-books. Our readers know that 
Government have recently taken over the School Final Examination from the 

hands of the Bombay University. Ina circular which Mr. Giles has issued to 

the managers of all Government and aided High Schools he says that no 

text-books will be prescribed in any subject for the School Final Examination as" 

they are a direct incentive to the habit of cramming. Students, who wish 
to appear for this examination, are expected to have a general knowledge of the 
various subjects prescribed for it. ow we must frankly confess that we 
e not able to see the invariable relation of cause and effect between text-books 
d cramming, which seems to be so clear to the learned head of our Educa- 
ti : mal py roa We do not think that our students cram because text- 
books « ed in the various subjects, nor are we of opinion that they 
vill: give up this habit when they are asked to acquire only a general knowledge 
ubjects. Almost everything depends upon the manner in which the 


examiners draw up their question papers. If they themselves have published 
keys or have shown a tendency to ask questions only from certain books, or, as 
is often the case, from their own notes, the students are compelled to cram 
these favoured books and notes. It was thus found that for a long time the 
manuals of Webb and Rowe and of Shepperd were crammed by boys because 
the English examiners asked questions from them, though no text-books were 

rescribed for the Matriculation Examination of our University.......... We 
or one are, therefore, inclined to think that it is best to prescribe suitable text- 
books at the Matriculation or School Final Examination in some subjects at 
least. ‘They should be limited in number, and the student should be well- 
grounded in them. ‘To leave him without text-books at this stage of his progress 
is to leave him without rudder and compass. ‘lhe questions set at the examina- 
tion need not be confined to the text-book. They should further be a test not of 
memory but of real knowtedge........ Myr. Giles has, however, completely given 
the go-bye to text-books in all subjects. His refusal to prescribe text-books in 
voluntary subjects is particularly inconvenient. English and Marathi, for 
instance, are both compulsory and voluntary subjects. How is ‘ general’ 
English to be distinguished from ‘voluntary’ English?.......... Moreover, a 
subject like Commerce, which is new not only to students but to the teachers as 
well, cannot be adequately studied unless some books are prescribed in it, 
We undersiand that a Conference of ‘Teachers is soon going to assemble to 
consider certain questions connected with the School Final Examination. We 
hope that some teacher will bring forward this question of text-books and urge 
the necessity and importance of their introduction ,at least partially in the 
examination.’’ [The Ad/ expresses a similar opinion. | 


388. Referring to the speeches made at the Prize Distribution Ceremony 


| a ot the David Sassoon Reiormatory, the Jam-e-Jdmshed 
Need of providing a more 


suitable building for 
a en °F oe Slater, the day before yesterday, to point to the 


Bombay, necessity of the David Sassoon Industrial and Refor- 

Jdm-e-Jamshed (24), 2nd matory Institution in Bombay being accommodated 
oe in larger premises and amid better surroundings. 
Since its location in the present premises the town has enormously grown in 
every direction, and the Institution has become much cramped for want 
of space. To remove it toa more suitable site would, of course, cost money, 
and this the -Committee do not seem to be in a position to command. 
The Honourable Mr. Edgerley, who presided, made an appeal to ‘ the 
charitably-minded.’ in Bombay to enable Mr, Slater to realise his wishes and 
to transplant the school to a more spacious and a healthier home.......... 
But before the public are called upon to give their mite, is it not fair that 
Government should do what lies in their power for the promotion of the 
Object Mr. Siater and others have so greatly at heart P As Mr.S.M. Moses 
pointed out, the Supreme Government have, nowadays, recurring surpluses 
on hand, and they would readily grant a sum sufficient to enable the Committee 
to do the needful in the matter, if the present unsatisfactory position of affairs 
were vividly brought to their notice.” 


Municipalities. 
39. ‘ Bombay could not have expected Mr, Harvey’s place to be better 
filled than by Mr. Sheppard. Having already served 


The new Municipal Com- inthe office for a long while, in the absence of 


missioner, Bombay. ; 7 ' ar will bring to his > 
Feb., Eng. cois. ' ) besa 
. to his tact, energy and ability there can, of course, 


be no two opinions. In short, a better or even equally good choice was impossible, — 


and the city might really congratulate itself on its having secured so worthy 
an officer as the head of its Municipal Executive. His regime is sure to be both 
popular and progressive,”’ 
40. The recent fire in Surat once more brings into prominence the 
urgent necessity of the city being supplied with 
Recent fire in Surat. adequate appliances for extinguishing fires which are 
ond Canen’ ieice causing so much devastation here. We are glad to 
(21), 19th Feb.; Jam-e-Jahé- earn that the Managing .Committee of the Munici- 
nooma (73), 25th Feb, pality has ordered from England a steam fire-engine 
rth Rs. 7,000, but it would have been much better 


if the Committee had carried out their original intention of indenting for two 
con 2065—9 
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i writes :— There was much in the speech of Mr. Sanders | 


experience which could be claimed by none, and as 
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_ 41, ‘Andheri is perhaps the most popular of the numerous suburbs which 
‘afford a refuge to. the middle class population of 
Dilapidated condition of Bombay during the plague season. About ten years ago 
ee ‘the trunk road near Andheri. the place was quite desolate, but now a regular colony 
ae . Jém-e-Jamshed (24), 25th of Bombayites has been established there. It is to be 
=“ regretted that Government do not afford sufficient 
facilities for the further development of this beautiful 
suburb. The rigidity of the rules regarding building fines deters many a landlord 
from investing money in building housesthere. We desire to draw the attention 
of Government to-day to another grievance of the suburban population, viz., 
| the dilapidated condition of the road between Andheri and Vesiva. Weare 
iam glad to note that the authorities are widening the pucea-built trunk road be- 
é tween the railway station and “‘ Seven Bungalows,’ and it would be well if 
the repair of the off-shoot of that road which extends to “ Four Bungalows ” 
were also taken in hand, This part of the road is in an extremely dilapidated 
3 condition and unsafe to travel by at night. Mr. Orr, Collector of Thdna, and. 
us Sir Elmund Cox, District Superintendent of Police,- had lately stayed at 
| Andheri for some days, and hoth these officers must have had personal 
experience of the inconvenience of travelling by this road. The road has got 
out of repair owing chiefly to the heavy traffic of chunam carts which pass 
| over it daily. We understand that the owners of the bungalows in that 
= locality are willing to improve the road at their own expense, provided this cart 
traffic is stopped by the authorities and the expenses of future repairs defrayed 
by the Local Board or by Government. We trust something will be done to 
remove the grievance of the people residing at Andheri. | 


Native States, 


4 42,.. The main object of requiring Native States to maintain Imperial 
| _. Service regiments is said to be that the rulers of those 
*#) . Native States and Imperial States should have the credit of having in their 
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ae ett (123), 28th Feb. service well-trained troops, fit to take the field with 


the British army. “But how can any one take delight 

in serving, or remaining the slave of, another? It is impossible, in our opinion, 
that Native Chiefs should feel any pride in defraying the cost of troops, 
who are-solely under the control of the British Government and who can only 
be used to fight for that Government? The true object of Lord Dufferin’s 
a scheme is to reduce the armies of Native States and to make the Native Chiefs 
ce absolutely dependent upon the paramount Power by depriving them of all 
— : control over their armies. Under the treaties entered into by the British 
Government with Native States there are two sorts of conditions imposed upon 
the latter. ‘They are in some cases required to maintain a minimum number 
of troops or in other cases to give an undertaking not to exceed a certain 
maximum. It is needless to say that the latter condition was imposed 
upon certain powerful Chiefs to prevent them from becoming a source 
of danger to the British Government, After the Mutiny, the British 
Government appointed several Commissions to inquire into the question of 
a Army reform, and as a result of the recommendations of these Commissions the 
a _ standing armies of Native States came to be steadily reduced. In 1877 the 
et number of troops maintained by Native States stood at three lakhs and eighty 
“thousand. If we exclude the Military Police from these, the number is further 
reduced to three lakhs and tenthousand. During the next quarter of a century, 
however, the number steadily dwindled, as the policy of the British Government 
towards Native States became one of suspicion and mistrust, and the troops 
ered only ninety-two thousand in the year 1901, Thesame policy has been 
sontinue , and a number of restrictions as regards the importation of arms 
“of new pattern and the manufacture of guns have been imposed upon several 
States, At the time of the transfer of Berar to the British Government under a 


] ' 


perpetual lease, Lord.Ourzon took an agreement from the;Nizam that he should 
disband a number of his irregular troops, The latest.instance of the reduction of 
‘the troops of Native States is that of Indore, where more than two thousand 
troops have been summarily disbanded by order of the Resident in spite of 
the strong protest of the Divan. It will thus be seen that the object of 
Government in inaugurating and extending tie scheme of Imperial Service 
Troops is to make Native Chiefs more and more dependent upon it. 


43. “The present outlook in Kathidwar is extremely gloomy, and hence it 
7 ere gee is not to:'be wondered at if the forthcoming visit of 
oS ren Lamington’s visitto yi, Excellency the Governor should not call forth 
lawar and an appeal to o4s , ; 
His Excellency to direct his @bullitions of spontaneous joy and enthusiasm on the 
attention te the question of part of the Princes and people of the province. 
the Customs duties at Viram- he visit might better have been reserved for a more 
e  Kithe inwdr Times (9), 28rd favourable time of the year, but the fact that this 
and 24th Feb; Mahrdéttg Was not done points to some graver reasons of a 
(10), 26th Feb, political nature that prompted His Excellency 
Lord Lamington to visit Kathidwdr at so in- 
opportune a period......... In view of the approaching visit we request 
His Excellency to devote his special attention to the two most important 
questions that have been exercising the people of this province for some time 


past.......... These questions relate to the repeated visitations of scarcity and 
famine and the vexatious Customs duties levied from passengers from Kathia- 
war at the Viramgdm Station.......... Complaints have frequently been 


made to Government both by the public and the Press about the harassment 
to which passengers from Kathidwar are subjected at Viramgim Junction, but 
nothing substantial has yet been done either to remove the obnoxious in- 
spection or to mitigate the tyranny caused thereby. Long before the Customs 
duties were imposed, Lord Northcote had, during his Darbar speech at 
Rajkot in November 1901, tried to justify this step, which was only in 
contemplation at the time, by observing that ‘since the British Government 
impose certain restrictions at their own ports and at other land-frontier lines, 
they are justified, nay, compelled, to do the same in the case of the Kathidwar 
frontier.’ Now it is an undoubted fact that Kathidwar is not the only province 
comprising Native States that carries on traffic with British territories, There 
are several other Native States, such as those of Rdjputdna, Central India, 
Baroda, &¢c., that do thesame. Whatis, therefore, particularly to be regretted is 
that no Frontier Customsin spection has been established on the borders of these 
States as is done with respect to Kathidwdr. The subjects of those States are not 
treated as belonging to foreign territories, nor are they molested inany way with 
regard to their goods sent into the neighbouring British territory. It is, there- 
fore, nothing but an unjust anomaly to adopt such a harassing procedure with 
regard to the unoffending States of Kathidwar and their innocent subjects. We 
are told that in the interests of Imperial revenues Government desire to have into 
their own hands the Customs administration of all the Kaéthiawar ports, and as 
the States concerned refuse to part with this important branch of their adminis- 
tration, Government are purposely levying these Customs duties. Now, granting 
for the sake of argument that the maritime States of the province have been 
guilty of defrauding the Imperial revenues, we see. no reason why the other 
States that are not bounded by the sea should be subjected to the same punish- 
ment, Whatever may be the real state of things, this much at least is certain 
that the policy adopted by Government is by no means a dignified one, but, on 
the contrary, operates as a great impediment to' the progress of the trade of 
the province. Let us, therefore, hope that His Excellency Lord Lamington, 
who has already given proofs of his whole-hearted sympathy with the law- 
abiding millions committed to his care, will bestow serious ccnsideration upon 
the matter, and by redressing this crying grievance earn the blessings of the 


people of Kathiawdér.” [The Mahkrdtta publishes a letter from a correspondent 
containing similar views. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


44, It has now been definitely decided to convene a public meeting 

of the citizens of Bombay for entering a 

B Rsereigg) of a sag pun} - the protest against the speech made by Lord 
Bombay Presidency Association in 7, ; : 

ehmbection with hs ptepeesa public Curzon at — the recent Convocation of the 

meeting in Bombay for protesting Calcutta University, A meeting of the Council 

against Lord Curzon’s Convocation of the Bombay Presidency Association was 


address. ca .. held yester-evening in Sir P: M, Mehta’s 
euerren Hoeetent: (wy ee ere POE to " eee the matter. Several 
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. D those Presidencies to submit 
18 speec that Bombay should also 
m the move ner ) "Sit Phervssehat Epenmed upon the meeting the 
and del sie oath and the necessity of making the * most 

reful and -ps liberation over the pros and cons of the proposed step 
eis 0: eae ists fal decision. About an hour and‘a half was spent in 
alate sion. ~ o. or two gentlemen were of opinion that there was no necessity 

ae f= Bacorening a public meeting as the Native Press had already voiced public 
Pe 2 ees sop ion on She subject. The majority, however, took a different view, and 
'" at was finally resolved to convene a meeting of the Bombay public for sub- 
“mitting an emphatio protest against Lord Curzon’s speech. 
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45, In view of the signs of an early dissolution of Parliament and the 
approach of a General Election, it is proposed to send 
I Proposed deputation of 4 deputation of Indian representatives on behalf of 
ndian delegates to England. , “a 
Dnyén Prakésh (36), 2nd the Congress to enlighten the British constituencies 
- March. upon the true condition of India. Funds are being 
collected in all the provinces of India to defray the 
expenses of the deputation. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale, who is to represent 
Bombay, will leave for England in April or May at the latest, Mr. Surendra- 
nath Bannerjee, the Bengal delegate, leaves in June. Mr. Shankar Nair will 
. most probably be selected to represent Madras. Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya was to go as the delegate of the United Provinces, but his presence being 
necessary in India to push forward the preparations of the next- Congress at 
Benares, Pandit Bishan Narayen Dhar has been selected to take his place. 
an 46, ‘“* We are glad to learn that a District Association has been established | 
, ie nie are for the district of Broach. The project had been 
Sgt ger " aatiking under consideration for some months past, and it 
the Broach District Asso- Speaks not a little for the public spirit of leading 
ciation. citizens in that district that the movement has now 
Gujarati (20), 26th Feb, taken a definite shape, The meeting at which the 
Hing, cols. Association was inaugurated was attended by about 
800 gentlemen, amongst whom were to be seen representatives of the various 
talukas in the district. This interesting gathering, which was almost the 
- first of its kind in Broach, was presided over by Mr. Mohunlal Maneklal, 
a local pleader of position and respectability. The Siete Mr. Gokuldas 
Kahandas Parekh was also present and addressed the meeting. He dwelt 
a upon the necessity of such local organizations and pointed out their 
a | special value in a district like Broach with its peculiar grievances. Other 
‘ae ‘speakers followed in a similar strain. The proceedings were throughout 
eS ron by enthusiasm, which showed that the meeting was in ‘hearty 
thy with the aims and objects of the proposed “Association, Mr. 
ie tashankes Uttamram Malji was appointed President of the Association, and 
Mr Thakorlal Pranlal was elected Secretary........... Such associations will 
“not be able to work wonders. But there is a good deal of useful work they can 
do on proper occasions. Without local activity and co-operation the Congress 
a ‘itself will not be able to make its influence as “widely felt as it should........+. 
| “With a President like Mr. Ambashanker to guide the fortunes of the Asso- 
oo giation it is permissible to hope that its labours will justify the enthusiasm 
that was s uianifested on the occasion of its i aed " 
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Office x the Oriental ! Translator to Government, 
, Seoretariat, Bombay, 9b March 1906. 


CONFIDENTIAL. ] 


Collectors and District Magistrates and- Political Agents. are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what j is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 11th March 1905. 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
(As it stood on the Ist January 1905.) 
No, . Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. N ame, caste and age of Editor, —" 
ENGLISH. 
1 Bombay East Indian...) Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 37 as an 240 
| 
2 | Dail Telegraph and) Poona ... sock a. eee -»»| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; former] 550 
eeu Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... »».| Monthly see ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Pérsi; 52; u.P.| 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal eoo| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... a — Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 550 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ... a ee ae ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 37 si 500 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice of} Do. «+ coe] DOr — ove ---| Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri; P4rsi; 52;| 1,000 
India and Champion. J.P. 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. = «+ os} Monthly -oo| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer eos 809 
8 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi o -o| Weekly ... .-.| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 4. 600 
9 | K4thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... vee] Daily — oes ,..| Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 190 
(Nagar) ; 37. | 
10 | Mahrdatta ... oe ...| Poona ... ..., Weekly ,,, -..| Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman); 30, 
11 | Oriental Review ... ees} Bombay ee ol ak ees ...| R. S. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 ae see 5a 408 
2 | Phenix ... vee vee} Karachi... .»-| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 ee 400 
13 Poona Observer and Civil Poona eee eee Daily eee eer Henry Kencheller ; European ; 50 eee ee 350 
and Military Gazette. 
14 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... -.-| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 ..| 1,000 
cS a nas bo ee ee a ee eee ee ee 
16 | Sind Times ae ca) hee “ 3 re -»+| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86  ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. ) 
17. | Coronation Advertiser .,.| Ahmedabad .-| Weekly... -».| Narotamda’s Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 800 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
18 | Deshabhakti' ... e..| Baroda ... col §Dow | vos ---| Vasantl4l Sunderld4l Desd4i; Hindu (Nagar| 1,500 
| Brahman) ; 43. 
19 Evening J&me = eve -».| Bombay ... vee} Daily oes wee C88 see eee 
90 | Gujarati ... _ rr Dee. oo+| Weekly ... »»s| Ichh4r4m Surajreém Des#i; Hindu (Surti| 4,500 
Bania) ; 51. 
91 | Gujarat Mitr’... ask MOR ane oO tee eee e+} Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 ms sia 700 
22 | Gujar4t Punch s.. eee} Ahmedabad ec} Do. ecco e+] Somal4l Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 one 625 
9g |Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay on oe on :e+} Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4rsi ; 45 sa 800 
.94 | Jdm-e-Jamshed ... ove Do. _ “iil Daily =.» .-.| Jehangir Behramii Marzh4n ; Parsi; 54 ..| 93,000 
25 Kaiser-1-Hind eee eee Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee Fram ji C owasji Mehta > Parsi > 54 see eee 2,900 
36 | Kdthidwdr News... veo} HAjkot ... ecel  Ess .--| Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi; 42 ... - ai 400 
97 | Kathidwdr Times coi. Ms cial .».| Bi-weekly eee enc Jayashankar . Hindu (Nagar Brah- 600 
: & | man); 3 
28 | Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad... Weekly ..- een Bho nen Hindu. (Mewdda se i 1,000 
| man); 37. 3 
29 | Rast Goftaér “tee ...| Bombay a a eo] Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... wal 2a 
30 | Satya Vakta ose | Do. »-| Fortnightly _...! Keshavlél Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das Shrimli 550 
Bania); 39. 
31 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ves| BATOA ove »| Weekly ... »».| Maneklal Ambirém Doctor; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.} 4,200 
, 82 | Suryi Prakash ... coo] BUTAG ave sock: i --} Umedram . Nagind#ds Dfy4bhai; Hindu 200 
‘ (Bania) ; 25. 
An@Lo-MaRnAPay, | | : 
Mitra —«4.| Bombay... re} Weekly o..  ...| Sad@shiv Vishvandth May&dev; Hindu 500 
83 | Deen vee ae | Chitphenn Bethenen) 28. i 
a Chakshu ees eee Poona eee fee 0. eee To | aman ovin kar ; i a (Deshastha 600 
til Ves di | Brébman) ; 46. | 
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ese wee] Dally ove 
i exe see Weekly --e 
es} Baroda ... «| Do ... 
ss »e»|Bombay... a4 Daily “a 
| Mar&tha Deen Bandhnu .,.| Kolh4pur -s.| Weekly ... 
Eee ch | Native Opinion ... _—;..| Bombay... __...| Bi-weekly 
"WS | Prekebak ...  ... see] Saitéra... eoe| Weekly ... 
“Ss. \Gemerth... .. | Kolhfpur ...| Do. we 
44 | Shri Saydji. Vijay ‘».| Bombay... ee 
45 | Subodh Patrika ... ae Se obs an: oe ae 
46 | Sudhdrak ... Ses ...| Poona .., 
) 47 | Udyamotkarsha ... -..| Bombay... _ ...| Monthly... 
| ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. 
Be SS | A Tin cco * cco ...| Bombay «+. .».| Weekly ... 
, 49 | O Anglo-Lusitano a ee ais ed ON ben 
, ANGLO-SINDI. 
‘ 50 | Al-Hagq .. ws ...| Sukkur oa Weekly .., 
51 | Prabhat ... vee o.| Hyderabad Do. os 
(Sind). 
562 {Sindhi ... ... «| Sukkur (Sind)..| Do ... 
AnGLo-UBpv. 
58 | Muslim Herald ..-| Bombayeee oe: aa 
2 | Bweurss, Mara’rat «xp 
| GusaRa'TI. “~ 
54 Baroda Vateal eG sees DATOdA oo .-.| Weekly ... 
: 55 | Hind Vijaya ae a) ae esl aS owe 
pena, 2 alg AND 
66 | Karndtak Patri ..., .».| Dharw4r ...| Weekly... 
. 67 | Karndtak Vaibhav ek SE cin: = each i. ae 
me IR oe ee: romney fae | eee 
EnGuisH, PortTucurss 
i pe Dom. 
me ical O Bombaense ve ove| Bombay. —.,...| Weekly .... 
ag : e | : ; GusaRa'Tt. 
: Akhbér-e-Lalém e+ oof Bombay... | Daily... 
Akhbér-e-Souddgar aon: A -90. = conf DO. ce 
eek WO, tee __| Weekly ‘ie 
sof DO, aoe wae] Daily ane 
»..| Broach .., ont Weekly :.. 
| 


Rev. Mr. T. EB. Abbott 


Shah Manekl4l 


; 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman); 37. 

Ambér4m Doctor; Hindu 
(Bania). 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 89. 


Sa@vliram' ° Amritrao Vichare; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 30. 
Vinéyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu (Chitpé-| 


wan Brdhman); 33. 
Ganésh Ballal Phansdlkar ; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahmin) ; 32. 

Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman); 34. 

Ddmodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
39. 

Dw&rkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 

Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
Ganesh N4rdyan Toshi ; 3 Hindu (Deshastha 


Brdéhman) ; 30. 


Lawrence Duantus DeSouza; Christian (Goa-| 
nese); 32. 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 


(1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B. A 

- LL.B.; Pleader ; 37. 

(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

Lekhra; Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


Hindu (Kursja); 30 


Virurnal Begraj ; 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 30. 


Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 


Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah ; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania), 


Silicon Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
yat) ; 35. 
Hindu 


Anndji Gopal Jordbur; (Deshast h 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 

Govind Gangddhar Pendse ; 

nastha Bréhman); 28. 


Hindu (Konka- 


F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 


K4zi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 


39. 

Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi ; 48 

Dr. Kaliand4s Jaikisonddés Desdi, -B.A., L. M. 
& 8.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. 

ein gag ae Minocheher-EHosiit, B.A. ; 


Manager being Damodar S4vld4ram Yande;| : 


Parsi ; 
(Gujarati 
Brahman) ; 34, 


Mahashankeer Lallubhai Bhat; Hindu 
Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 45 eve 
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No. Name of Publication. eta Edition: Name, caste and age of Editor. 
_- —— -~ _ 
Gusankni—continued. | one | bie 
66 | Deshi Mitra .. -.|Surat .. ...| Weekly...  ...|'Kfshidas Bhagvéndés; Hindu (Kichia, i.e, 1,400 ” 
a vegetable seller); 44, | 
67 | Din Mani... .. + Broach ... «| Monthly... ... — > Rangild#s Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 125 
nia); 25. 
68 Friend of India eee ce Ahmedabad eee Weekly eee eee eectee eee 
69 | Fursad .. eee -++| Bombay... .--| Monthly | »».| Bomanji Navroji Kdbr4ji; Pdrsi; 46 ... jan 795 
“90 |GapSap ... _ ie ere ---| Fortnightly ...|M.C. Ratnagar & Co. ..., a ‘is ave 800 
| 
71 | Hitechchhu oe --:| Ahmedabad =... Weekly ... -»+) Kdlidés Ghelabhasi ; Hindu (Shr4vak Bania) ; 45. 350 
72 | Jain sa ove oe ee oof Dow ccc ne oe a Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 900 
ania); 30, 

73 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma ..-| Bombay ... ae -.| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia; Parsi ; 29 -s) 1,060 
74 | Kaira Vartaman ... ooo] KITA — eee aA. ..-| Kahanda#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; 56. 

75 |Kdthidwir Samfchfr ...| Ahmedabad ...) Do... sea soe 130 oes 
76 «| Loka Mitra jos eoe| Bombay ... «++| Bi-weekly has oe Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;|__... 
Parsi ; 35 
77 | Mehi Kantha Gazette ...| Sadra ... Weekly vee ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 500 
Brahman); 45. 3 
78 | Navséri Prak4sh ... wes) Naveri ... boo] DOs. one ...| Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur; Parsi; 56... ie 800 
79 | Nure Elam oe eee| Bombay ... ...| Monthly... ».| Nasarwinji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 6C0 
80 | Nydyadarshak ..., eoe| Ahmedabad _,..| Fortnightly _.../ Gatal4l Mansukhlal; Hindu (Visashrimdli 150 
— Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
81 | Praja Mitr’& Ae ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly «| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Braéhman) ; 34 275 
82 | Praja Pokar coe ooo} Surat... .-.| Weekly ... .».| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... ee al 200 
83 | Prak&sh and Gadgad&at ...| Bombay... nO, Gis Se ee ..| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);} 1,000 
88. . 
84 | Punch Dand bes el a = See ol EM wee »».| Jamnadas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43. . 
85 | Samsher Bahadur... co.j Abmedabad ...} Do. eve ».., Savaibhai Rdichand; Hindu (Shravak 150 
Bania) ; 62. 
86 | Sdnj Vartaman ... o--| Bombay .-. vee Daily ave ...| Messrs, Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 3,500 
(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 49. 
(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 
38. 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
87 |Sind Vartaman ... soe} Karachi ... eee] Weekly coc ...| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 250 
88 | Stri Bodh ... eee eoo| Bombay... .../ Monthly -»-| Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 ... 500 
89 | Surat Akhb§r eee sont CU | aes ...| Weekly ae Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... oe 300 
90 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha vo Do. ave ...| Anopsi Maneklal VisashrimAli ;(Hindu Banja) ; 175 
' 36. 
HINDI, ‘ 
91 | Pandit... vee coe} Poona wee -o.| Weekly oes --+| Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 200 
jari) ; 42; and T'arabai, wife of the above ; 31. 
92 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-) Bombay... — ee .-.| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar| 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 39. , 
KANARESE. | 
98 | Digvijaya ... ose re.| Gadag i. ---| Weekly ... .«.| Shankrapa Gadiappa _ Basrimarad ; Hindu 150 
Aue (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. | 
94 | Karnatak Vritta ... | Dharwar ad Bw .»-|(1) Shivram Mahddevy Khénolkar; Hindu, 800 
{ (Karhada Brahman) ; 34. 
(2) Anndcharya Balachaérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
! | (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
95 | Loki Bandhu ... ooo} Do. oe ‘Tt ae ue ...|Gurur@o Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 150 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
96 | Loka Mitra me «| Haveri (Dhadr-| Do. ... ...|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth| 150 
war). Brahman); 28.: ? 
97 | Rajahanaa.-. oon eo. Dharwar ose} DOs = ove | Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 75 
| héde, Brahman); 41. | 
98 | Rasik Ranjini... vee) Gadag oes cok El eos| Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
| Br@hman); 41. } | 
‘i: { 
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Dharma 
Dharwar Vritta 
Dnydn Sagar 
Hindu Punch 
Jagadddarsh 
Jagadhitechchhu 
Jagatsum4ch4r 
Kal 
Kalpataru ... 
Karmanuk 
Keral Ko kil 
Kesari 
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Khéndesh Vaibhav 
| Mahérdshtra Vritta 
Moda Vritia... 

Mumbai Pinch ... 
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Weekly .w- 
oe] = Do. one 
o»| Do, ces 
vce} = D0 wee 

Bombay fc DO. “ws 
Kolh4pur eos] ‘DO. cee 
T4sgaon ... So ee ae 
Ohikodi ... sol BO. ne 
Chiplan ... CS a ae 
Belgaum a a wi 
Karad ... ccc] «= Oe we 
Kolhapur ie | ere 
Erandol ... om | ee one 
WL see ~ is ae 
Dherwar ‘ a are 
Kolhgpur os es 
Thana ... wl ae 
Ahmednagar ..) Do. . 
Poona ° ... oy DO. see 
Thana ... oo ae! ae 
Poona ... sol eee 
Shol&pur — 2 
Poona... act Be ese 
Bombay... ...| Monthly 
Poona ... ...| Weekly ... 
Dbulia. ... jek ae 000 
ees —— 
| Vengurla ce eee 
SAthra ce 39 cee} De nee 
fare ne i oar 
Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly 
giri). 
| Bombay... ee} Daily ,.. 
Ahmednagar ,..; Do.  ... 
Nasik ee ae) Seen 
Nipéni ... eos} Dodo aoe 
Ahmednagar oes Do. ‘aa 
Pandharpur al ED ‘see 
Do. ove 4 Do. oes 


...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan|' -600 
Bréhman). | 
ves! Ramchandra Krishna. Thombre; Hindu (De-|' -200 
: shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. « 
.-.| Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 500 
«| Hari Bhik4éji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|300—400 
i. 
-.| Amandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu} 1,500 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
,..| N@r@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Br@bman); 51. 
.»| Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu (Chit-| _ 100 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 276 
Brahman); 40. K: 
...;| Abaji Ramchandra Savant; Hindu (Maratha) ;|600—700 
42. 
«| Jagannath Baldji Sapre; Hindu (Karhddal 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
.».| Sadishiv Vithal P4rasnis; Hindu (Chdndra- 100 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 
...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
Brahman) ; 32. 
.«.| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} ~- 200 
Brahman) ; 48. 
...| Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 800 
...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 300 
man); 4. 
...| Krishn4ji Kishin4th Phadke; Hindu(Chitpdwan| 600 
Brahman); 37. < 
...| K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 322 
piwan Brahman); 51. 
...| RAoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,500 
wan Brahman); 74 
-».| Trimbak A’baji R4je; Hindu (Kadyasth 500 
Prabhu); 40. 
...| Shivrdra Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 6,700 
(Ch*tp4wan Brahman); 38. 
»e| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Bréhman); 45. 
...| Hari Nfrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan} 4,000 
Brahman) ; 37. 
...| Krishnd4ji N&ardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhd4da| 3,000 
Brahman) ; 49. 
...| B4l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 14,500 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 
...| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| Brahman) ; 26. 
...| LAdav Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Brahman) ; 39. 
...| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
Brdhman); 27. 
.».| Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 150 
38. 
...| KAshingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
Brdbman) ; 48. 
...| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 250 
S#raswat Brahman); 30. 
e.| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
ove Do. do. wa (ieee 
...| Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 47... 100 
...| Lashvant Hari Kédle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 
ro| Vishnu R4mchandra Vij@purkar; Hindu 80 
(Deshasth Bréhman); 50. 
eoe| Wiman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth{| 400 
Bréhman); 30. | 
Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 75 
Bréhman) ; 38 
eee |Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar 100 


Brahman) ; 41. 


| ; Hindu (Deshasth 


139 


164 


165 


166 


167 


168 


Poona Vaibhav ... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Pratod ... ees 
Réghav Bhushan... 
Satya Mitra eee 
Satya Sadan 808 
Satyi Shodhak ... 
Shahu Vijay _—.... 


Shet Shetaki 
Shetakari. 


Sholdpur Samachar 


Shrigonda Vritta... 
Shri Shahu _ 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sumant ... ove 
Vidya Vilas ove 
Vidyarthi ... coe 
Vihari see fee 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittasa@r eee eee 
Vritta Sudha see 


Vydp4ri eee eee 
Vyadpar Samfchar... 


SINDI. 
Khairkh4h Sind ... 
Muir-ul-Islam eee 


Sind Sudhar ooo 
Sookree ee6c eee 


URDU. 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai 


Sultén-ul- Akhbar 


'Tejarati Gazette oo 


Tohfa-i-Deccan ee 


MaritHi—continued. 
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Eombay Punch Bahadur 


eo6 


Poona ... 
Jalgaon. ... 
Isiémpur 
Yeola_... 
M4legaon 
Alibag ... 
Ratnagiri 
Kolhapur 


Poona ... 


Sholépur 
Shrigonda 
SAtata 00 
Dow eee 
KarAd ss 
Kolhapur 
Nandurbar 
Bom bay... 
Do, oe 


Wai wee 
Satara eee 


Poona ... 


Ahmednagar 


Karachi...” 


DO. cee 
ma we 
Bombay 
BGs 00 
Do. = eve 
Do. vee 
Poona ... 


: Weekly oon eee 


Weekly ... ose 
a ae 
DOs . ws ove 
Do. eee eee 
DOs as oes 
DO. cee _ 
DG. ist ae 
Dee ce 


Fortnightly _... 


Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar ; 


Brahman); 35. 

Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis;° Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 

R&mchandra N 4r4yan Kashalkar; Hindu 


(Karhdda Brahman) ; 48. 
Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


—— Hirfchand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 

6. 

Raoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdh- 

man); 52. 

Hari Nérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 

Brahman) ; 60. 

Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 
man); 30. 


Weekly ... See 


DO te roe 
Do. Ha cee 
Bi-weekly sii 


Weekly .. ote 
Fortnightly ... 
Monthly... ove 


Weekly ... oee 


Weekly eee eee 


Do. ese eee 


Do. eee see 


Monthly ___... 
Weekly eee eee 
Daily eee see 


M onthlyeee ees 


Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati);45  ... 


Balebhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
43. 

Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 
man); 22. 

Vishnu Ndrdéyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 30. 

Mahddev Ddémodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Braéhman); 33. | 

Shankar Raghundéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Br&éhman) ; 49. 

Saddshiv Vaman Mardthe ; ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

Balkrishna N drayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brahman); 365. 

(1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... oss 

(2) Rénkrehes Raghunath §$Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 

Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; ol. 


Laxman V4aman Khatavkar:; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 38. 


Nana Daéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 38. 


Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 
wadi) ;+} 9. 


Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 29 eee 


65. 
Kh4nchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);36 ... 
Jhamatmal Ldlehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 .. 


Mahamad Ali 
(Sunni); 32. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid 


Farrakh ; 
Muhammadan ; £ 


Hindu (Chitpd4wan) 


Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan 5). 


Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 


(Shaik) 36. 


Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 


200 


Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 1,000 


1,500 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Krishnarao Trimbakrao -R4jurkar; Hindu 
(Brahman) ; 86. 


. DO; vee sis — Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 


“re »».| Bombay... | Weekly...  ...; Amtone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 eee ove 700 


mA. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


~ B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and tho number of the N et See 
tia printed in brackets after the name 


es er The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
: ae ee ‘Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (If ord) is the last letter of a word, 


" She accents left out, and the short a (S] = u in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
| tii atithetly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely mecessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
(an Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


ren. my The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances ntust be regarded with caution, 


* aihehe pasta mae ? 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, | Name of Publication, | Where Published,| Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. Circale- 


ENGLISH. 


la | Cosmopolitan Review .| Bombay .--| Monthly o| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed;} 480 
: Muhammadan (Konkani) ; 23. 


GUJARATI, 


654 |Chav-Chav...’ __...| Bombay «-| Monthly ...| Nagind4és Manchérdm; Hinda (Dasaj 250 
| Bania) ; 38, 
67a | Dnydnottejak ..{ Ahmedabad ...| Fortnightly ... er 800 


MARATHI. 
1144 | Granthamala... ...|Kolhapur  .. | Monthly «| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A.} 500 


| | Hindu (Deshastha Brihman); 4. 
1264 Lokaseva ore eee N asik eee eee Weekly cee se dees eee 


The circulation of No. 19 is 1,000; No, 36—1,100; No. 75-400 to 600; No. 76—1,000; and No. 146—350. The Editor of the Daydn 
Prakdsh (Daily) is the same as that of the weekly edition of the same paper, 


The nowinal Editor of No. 146 is Ganesh Laxuman Sahasrabuddhe ;x Hindu (Konknastha Brahman), but the real Editor is Ramchandra 
Vinayak Tikekar ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 45, 


The Editor of No. 88 is dead, 
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press 


Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. The Prince and Princess of Wales are coming out to India in 
Distitsesiten ublilcie atiaks November next, The announcement is made eight 
Royal Highn oa the Prince months in advance by His Majesty the King-Emperor 
and Princess of Wales to 1m order to give his loyal Indian subjects ample time 
India, to make adequate preparations for the reception of 
Kesar (123), ng cam their future ruler! His Majesty, fearing lest the 
Arunodaya (99), Oth Marche oval Indian feudatories might spend large sums of 
money in giving valuable mazars to the Prince, has, after consultation with 
Lord Curzon, further directed that no ceremonial presents are to be offered 
by any one to His Royal Highness during the tour! We are not yet told 
whether the ahove interdiction applies only to the Chiefs or extends also to 
aristocratic individuals and public bodies like Municipalities that are in the 
habit of presenting addresses in gold and silver caskets. Though the direction 
of the King-Emperor is strict, our Chiefs will nct fail to demonstrate their 
loyalty and gratitude by giving presents to His Royal Highness in some 
shape or other: nay, there will be endless processions, parades of troops, illumi- 
nations, banquets, shtkar excursions, fireworks, &c., wherever the Prince goes. 
In short, we have no doubt that there will be a repetition of the festivities 
witnessed at the time of the Jubilee or the Delhi Darbar, It is almost an 
‘instinct with the Asiatics to show hospitality to even their worst enemy when he 
comes to their house, and it, therefore, goes without saying that our loyal fellows 
countrymen will not fail to extend a dutiful and fitting welcome to their future 
Emperor and his consort. But then itis impossible for any one to concur in the 
view expressed by some of our Anglo-Indian contemporaries that the Prince’s 
visit will result in incalculable good to the country and the Empire. It is often 
the desire of Anglo-Indians to stimulate the loyalty of Asiatics or at least to 
strengthen the foundations of British rule by dazzling their vision with the 
pomp and splendour of the Empire. But this is a vain desire, as gorgeous 


ceremonials or a sight of Royalty will never achieve the end in view. Where 


there is a great divergence in point of race and religion between the 
rulers and the ruled, and where consequently they feel that they are alien 
to one another, it is impossible to expect disinterested loyalty or genuine 
affection for the subject people. In both there is an admixture of self-interest. 
It is, therefore, not to be expected that the visit of the Prince of Wales will 
be productive of much good to the country or strengthen the foundations of the 
Empire. It is no use reiterating the blessings conferred by British rule upon 
India. Every one knows what these are. ‘The people’s voice and will 
are entirely unrepresented in the administration of the country, which is, 
therefore, regarded as alien in character. It is this alien aspect of the adminis- 
tration that is responsible for India’s present miseries and misfortunes. The 
country’s trade and industries are monopolised by foreigners. ‘The decay of 
agriculture has reduced the cultivating class to a state of semi-starvation, the 
educated class is insulted and looked down upon by the officials, and the entire 
nation is in a state of utter despair and helplessness. How can it be elevated 
from this degraded condition by the mere sight of the Prince of Waies? Our 
Anglo-Indian contemporaries further assert that the country will be benefited 
by the Royal visit, because the Prince, who will one day be called upon to rule 
the destinies of this country, will, it is said, obtain an insight into the condition 
of the country during his sojourn among. us. Well, we have strong doubts as 
to how far he will get an insight into the true condition of the country during a 
short visit of five months. An attempt will be made to place oniy the bright 
side of the picture before him, and further, even if he were to see things for 
himself and feel any sympathy for us, it is doubtful how far it will be in his 
power to ameliorate our lot. Even the King-Emperor, we are afraid, cannot, 
if he wills, ‘abolish the salt tax, for instance. When the strings of power are 
really in the hands of the British Cabinet, what does it matter to us whether 
the Prince obtains an insight into our true condition or not? [The Arunodaya 
writes in a somewhat similar strain.) — 
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6 Tejoiced at the determination of King Edward to send the 
~~ "Prince and © oo ft be es to poceas over Me 
greatest dependency and have a glimpse of the 
ha eeouliarities of the country and of its divers nation- 
alities. In these days a modern ruler ought to be 
“pretty freely acquainted with the country he rules, 
roy than Lord Cura he King was here in his capacity as the heir- 
Tea ale! apparent in 1875 and greatly profited by all he saw 
Ps. Boe of its prinees and peoples; and it is only right and 
‘proper that the heir-apparent, who, in the course of time, will succeed 
to the throne of Great Britain, should make himself fairly acquainted 
with the most important part of the British Empire. He has already 
toured through the Colonies, and it was time he toured through India. At 
the same time if the feelings of the Indians were to be consulted, they would 
acclaim with one voice that the visit might have been very happily postponed 
for another year with another representative of the Crown as Viceroy, for the 
fact cannot be disguised that the present representative of His Majesty has done 
many things to alienate the sympathies of the people. No Viceroy by word and 
deed ought to do aught which might go to diminish the loyalty and attachment 
of the Indians to the British Crown, A succession, however, of Viceroys of the 
disagreeable type of Lord Curzon would soon bring about such an undesirable 
condition of things, so inimical to the friendly relations which should invariably 
subsist between the rulers andthe ruled. While, therefore, we are glad that after 
mt all the Prince of Wales and his amiable consort are to visit India, we repeat they 
would have done better to postpone tlie tour till the advent of a new Viceroy with 
Nh no prejudices and none of the pronounced tendencies of the present Viceroy. 
i Our regret is enhanced by the knowledge that the Royal pair have for their 
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guide one who was till lately Lord Curzon’s Private Secretary and, therefore, an 
; out-and-out apologist of Lord Curzon’s reactionary policy. In our opinion, the 
| Home Government has seriously blundered in its selection of Sir Walter 

Lawrence as the guide, philosopher and friend of the Royal tourists.......... 

It should be remembered that His Majesty the present King was all through 
a) his tour accompanied by the popular Sir Bartle Frere, every inch a trained 
a | and experienced administrator and a great statesman. It is a pity that a 
A person of similar position, influence and administrative fame should not have 
Hi been selected to accompany the Prince of Wales. Let us devoutly hope that 
4 under any circumstances the Prince of Wales will be impervious to all 
Curzonic influences, direct and indirect, and that he will not carry away with 
him all those fantastic and false ideas about the Indians which were so recently 
vented at the Jast Convocation of the Calcutta University and which the 
people are now about to indignantly condemn in unmistakable terms,” 


j i 3 There was never a more suitable occasion for sending a deputation 
ee | . to England at this juncture. Nobody would have 
India and Mr. Chamberluin’s dreamt three years ago that the free trade polic 


scheme of Tariff Reform. would be in the cruciblein England. It is the policy 
(5), 5 gee sige Heformer nder which this country has been denuded of her 


industries and against which our political thinkers 

have protested from time to time, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji spoke as follows 
at a meeting of the East India Association in 1876: ‘1 like free trade, 
but after what I have said to-night you will easily see that free trade between 
England and India ina matter like this is something like a race between 
a starving, exhausted invalid, and a strong man with a horse to ride on. 
Young colonies, says Mil], may need protection. India needsit in a far 
larger degree, independent of the needs yf revenue, which alone have compelled, 
the retention of the present duties.’ ‘The late Messrs. Telang and Ranade were 
inst the policy. The Honourable Mr. Gokhale, in his evidence before the 
‘Welby Commission, emphasised the need for protection...,...... That was eight 
years ago when free trade was entrenched in the hearts of the "whole 
English nation in unquestioned supremacy. Now is the occasion to press 
thae views on the attention of the English people, ‘There are many 
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fair-minded persons in both parties who would welcome ‘an expression of 
informed opinion as to the fiscal policy best suited to this country, The 
Indian delegates should go, but let them go avowedly to represent the needs 
of India from a solely Indian point of view. Instead of smothering their 
convictions to suit the Liberals whose official exponents have studiously 
neglected India so far, let them go as independent men to plead the cause of 
their country. Our Liberal friends will be somewhat embarrassed, it is true, 
for on the fundamental question of policy the Indian delegates will not be 
able to acquiesce in the Radical apotheosis of free trade. As regards theory, 
it is more probable that they will find themselves nearer Mr. Chamberlain than 
Mr. Asquith, But. the Liberals have been accustomed to the independent 
action of Irish politicians, and have not been deterred from co-operating with 
them on that account. We are sure neither Sir Henry Cotton nor Sir William 
Wedderburn desires that India should pay a price of this kind to secure 
their sympathy. If they wish it, they cannot be true friends of this country. 
It. is a very serious matter, and we invite the earnest consideration of the Con- 
vress leaders and of the delegates themselves to the possible consequences of 
burking the issue, Mr. Chamberlain will be able to carry out his scheme or 
he will not. Incase he does not succeed, such an independent deputation 
cannot make our position worse than it is. On the other hand, it may. prove 
useful in counteracting influences which are already chafing against our nominal 
tariff, and it is sure to discredit the policy of countervailing duties on the 
home production of cotton goods which has been adopted in India alone, Sup- 
pose he succeeds, and the United Kingdom adopts his policy in its entirety. or 
in some modified form. In that case, one of two things must happen to India: 
India may be forced to enter into the scheme or be left out of it. The Govern- 
ment of India bave clearly pointed out tie obstacles to the adoption of the 
preferential scheme by this country without giving it the same fiscal autonomy 
xs is enjoyed by the Colonies. But the dangers of the other alternative have 
not been discussed so far. If Indis is compelled to adhere to the present fiscal 
policy, while the United Kingdom and British Colonies erect a ring-fence of 
protection around themselves as against foreign countries, the evil consequences 
to India will be scarcely less serious. ‘I'he British Islands and the Colonies are, as 
has been said again and again, the mostimportant marketsin the world. Shut- 
ting out from them the industries of foreign countries which find an outflow at 
present in them will have to thrust their surplus produce on one another or on 
countries which are defeuceless like India. Onone another they cannot, because 
each of them has its own tariff. A great ‘dumping’ on Indian soil is bound to 
ensue, crushing out any infant industry and making the chance of starting a 
new industry more remote than ever. Great Britain itself will have to ‘dump’ 
in larger measure, as her foreign rivals are not unlikely to retaliate on her for 
her preferences, while the Colonies will give no preference on commodities which 
they manufacture or wish to manufacture themselves.,......... Mr. Smart, the 
Adam Smith Professor of Political Economy at Glasgow, saysin his recent book 
‘Return to Protection’: ‘I have known articles sent to India year after year 
at half the home price in order to accustom the natives to the goods with the 
view of ultimately raising it to a paying level.’ Andthis was done by England 
in the name of Free Trade! ‘Thus we see that, from every point of view, the 
acquiescence by the Indian delegates in the Liberal views on fiscal policy will 
be harmful, and their adoption of an independent standpoint will be helpful, 
to Indian interests. We most earnestly appeal to our political leaders to pause 
and not be carried away by the impulse of a momentary sentiment or the 
influence of friendly associations. ‘The interests of the country must alone be 
considered in the programme of the deputation.” 


4, It is a patent fact that British politicians are utterly indifferent to 
‘ India’s interests, Mr. Chamberlain's seheme of ‘lariff 

Kesaré (123), “th March. — Reform bas been the subject of heated controversy in 
England, but in ali the speeches that the discussion of the scheme has called 
forth we shall hardly find 20 or 25 words relating to India. ‘lhe reason of this 
is plain. India’s interests have always been sacrificed to those of the Empire. 
She is looked upon as the milch cow of the Empire, and British politicians know 
full well that she will not protest in the least, though they may squeeze the very 
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Ragen followed a policy of Protection to 
} trade and industries. Next, she adopted Free 
; upon India, and this had the result of throttling the 
trade and the revival of Indian industries. ven if 

to Protection, pursue a policy of Preference, 


Eng 

| n regulating her policy, If England wishes really to benefit 
ia, she must give her complete fiscal autonomy to enable her to protect 
ner infant industries against the formidable competition of Lancashire. But 
such autonomy we can never hope for as long as Lancashire has » prepon- 
derating voice in the Councils of the Empire. In short, England will always 
sacrifice India’s interests to her own in regulating her fiscal arrangements, 
[ Elsewhere the paper deprecates the levy of excise duties on Indian cotton goods, 
and remarks that the Government of India levies these duties solely to propitiate 
the Manchester merchants, thoug! the duties tend to throttle the rising mill 
industry of India. It concludes that as long as the Indian Government is under 
the thumb of Manchester merchants in regulating its fiscal policy, it is futile to 
expect financial justice to India. | 


§.- In replying to a question in Parliament on the Viceroy’s refusal to 
| receive the resolutions, passed by the Indian National 
India in British Parliament, Congress, personally from Sir Henry Cotton, the 
Kesaré (123), 7th March. Secretary of State said that he had heard nothing 
officially on the subject, but added that sudging from 
the contents of the letter of the Viceroy’s Private Secretary, which he had read in 
the Indian papers, he saw nothing improper in the Viceroy’saction, The Prime 
Minister in England dare not refuse to receive, and reply to, a deputation 
even of fishermen and such other common folk, but the President of the Indian 
National Congress, which has been ventilating the grievances of three hundre. 
millions of the Indian population, is insulted by the Viceroy without any 
scruple, and the Secretary of State sees nothing improper in such action! 
If our leaders were possessed of true self-respect or patriotism, the Congress 
and the nation would never have been insulted in this manner. Another 
question which was put to Mr. Brodrick related to the cost of the ‘Tibet 
Mission. In replying to it, he showed considerable ingenuity. He said that 
the remonstrance of the British Government with the Viceroy on the subject 
of the Tibet Mission tended to decrease, and not to increase, thé cost of the 
Mission. The object of the interpellation, however, was not to quarrel about 
the amount of the cost, but to demonstrate the justice and expediency of 
Great Britain sharing the expenses of an Imperial project, but the Secretary of 
State ignored this aspect of the question and gave only an evasive and 
irrelevant reply. : 


6. “The more the recent Blue-Book on Tibet is studied, the more 

. evident does it become that while the Government of 

Blue-Book on Tibet andthe India and the Political Officer with the Tibetan 
op eee ea? expedition were really doing all they could to reach 
“Sebaiia (33 , bth Lbassa by hook or by crook, though ostensibly mas- 
March, Eng. cola querading as Evangelists bent on coming to a 
peaceful settlement at Gyangtse, the Secretary of 

State was not fully aware of their internal cabals. There is little 
evidence again to show that the instructions of the latter were immediatel 
communicated by telegraph to Colonel Younghusband....,...... It should be 
remembered that throughout telegrams were flashed almost daily between 
Westminster and Simla and Simla and Colonels Younghusband and 


MacDonald. But we have in vain looked for asingle telegram in the entire 


- ‘Blue-Book to discover whether the Secretary of State’s instructions on the all- 


important subject were communicated by wire to Colonel Younghusband. 
Either the telegram was sent, but has been omitted from the Blue-Book, which, 
ag usual, is “carefully edited’ (meaning thereby that certain inconvenient or 
awkward matters are deliberately left out), or that. the Government at Simla for 
purpose of its own did not at once communicate the Secretary of State’s 
Message. :..,..... There is no trace in the Blue-Book that Mr, Brodrick’s 
" 4 - 
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telegrams to the Government of India of the 25th June and 4th July were 
immediately flashed to Colonel Younghusband, Judging from other messages 
which have passed between Simla and Gyangtse, it is evident that while outwardly 
the British officials were making a show (and a show yb of treating, there was 
the determination to give no heed to what the Tibetan negotiators were 
prone for. They had been actively busy, on the contrary, on a military move 
forward to Lhassa, come what may. And here it is most important to bear 
in mind one fact that all through we are treated to the version of the political 
and military officers without being made aware of what in reality had 
transpired on the other side, There is no Blue-Book of the Tibetans yet 
published and never will be. At the best there are the ex cathedra statements 


of the British officers.......... A considerable mental reservation has necessarily 
to be maintained where occidental diplomacy is relating the action and 
conduct of oriental diplomacy wholly from its own point of view.......... There 


is a mass of internal evidence in the Blue-Book to show that the expeditionary 
force was bent upon proceeding to Lhassa, while the elaborate negotiations 
at Gyangtse were a mere foil or blind.......... The occidental diplomacy of 
Colonel] Younghusband, evidently under the tacit sanction of the Government 
of India, was aimed at achieving the main object with which the so-called 
‘peaceful’ Mission was started on its blessed journey irom Darjeeling. 
The poor Eastern diplomacy of the unsophisticatel Lamas was no match 
whatever for it. Tne Western political tactics employed were not only 
refined, but carried out in a genuine machiavelian spirit, with the 
ultimate object of demonstrating to the outer worid that all through 
it had shown its most pacific intentions, and if anybody was to be 
blamed it was the stupid Tibetans and the Lamas who were going to ‘ ruin’ 
their country! The simulated martyrdom of Colonel Younghusband, so well 
analysed by the Manchester Guardian for the correct apprehension of the 
ignorant British nation, could be read in every page and every line of the 
correspondence between that officer and the Government of India. It leaves no 
doubt on the mind of the impartial student of this precious <Anglo- Tibetan 
polsttcs, as naively related in Blue-Book No. 3, that there was a silent and 
secret understanding between them to keep steadfastly in view on the one hand 
the sole aim and object for which the expedition was deliberately started, and 
on the other to hoodwink the Secretary of State and the British public. That is 
indeed occidental diplomacy with a vengeance for which we may search and 
search in vain to find a parallel in Eastern cunning.” 


7. The Kadi publishes details of the murder of the Grand Duke Sergius 
and remarks:—This does net end the series of 
Comparison between the Russian murders. After the Grand Duke’s murder, 
present condition of Russia tng stiikers selected the chief of the Police to be 
and that of India. oe . é' 
Kal (119), 1€th March, the next victim of their fury, and an account of his 
murder has’ recently been published. ‘The strikers 
are committing other excesses too, and are exasperated because some of their 
ringleaders have been sent into exile. ‘The internal condition of Russia is thus 
one of unrest. Her. situation abroad is not very satisfactory -either. -The 
Japanese have quite recently won a decisive victory near Mukden, and the 
Russians are fast retreating, while the enemy are vigorously pursuing them. 
Such is Russia’s condition at present. ‘The Russian authorities are being visited 
with penalty for their acts of oppression and injustice in the past. ‘The people 
are harassed beyond all bounds and discontent has reached its climax. Matters 
have not reached this pass as yet in India. But constitutional protests are 
being lodged also in this country. A mass meeting is to be held to-day at Cal- 
cutta, under the presidency of Dr. Rash Bebari Ghose, to enter a protest against 
the charge of untruthfulness hurled against the whole Indian nation by Lord 
Curzon. Another sign of discontent in Calcutta is the opposition publicly offered 
to the proposal brought before the local Municipal Corporation to spend 
Rs. 20,000 on the reception of the Prince of Wales. There is no guarantee that 
Calcutta’s example will not be followed by some outspoken Councillors of other 
Municipalities. The controversy that raged some time back about the exact 
capacity in which a welcome address was to be presented to Lord Curzon must 
not have escaped the memory of our readers. All these things show the trend of 
public opinion in India. If in spite of these indications, Englishmen wish to 
assert that they are most popular, they are quite at liberty to do so. 
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3 g by her project for the training of Indian lady doctors. We hope, during 
hort ‘stay, she would devote her entire energy and give a finishing touch 


project which was so near to the heart of our late beloved Queen- 
Empress Victoria. We tender a cordial welcome to Lady Curzon to-day. May 
she live long to cheer the fireside of our versatile, but reactionary Viceroy ! 
We pen this note with all the greater pleasure, because there have been occasions 
for us to differ from Lord Curzon’s views.’’ 


9. The Bengal correspondent cf the Indu Prakish writes:—‘ The 

) Viceroy recently went on a shooting excursion to 
The Viceroy’s shooting Assam. The Maharaja of Ccoch-Behar and the 

Sade Prakiex (39), mh ag of Gouripore had to make all the arrangements 
March, Eng, cols. for the shoot, for the shooting grounds lay in their 
jurisdictions, I learn from private sources that the 
two Princes have had to spend, between them, more than a lakh of rupees to 
minister to the pleasure....... 1 cannot imagine how any ruler, and especially a 
Christian ruler, conscious of the poverty of the country, can indulge in such 
costly pleasure excursions, He should be conscious of the fact that for him 


to be a party to any vain extravagance of the kind is to set a bad example to 


the Princes and noblemen of the country, and to betray rank apathy to the 


sufferings of the poor. When the Viceroy permits lakhs of rupees to be squandered 
by anybody for providing him with the pleasure and amusement of a shoot, he 
really lowers himself in the estimation of all classes of people in India and 
commits an act which can hardly be expected to deepen their loyalty to the 
British raj.”’ | ) 


— 


10. “ The Government and the Anglo-Indian press take evident pleasure 
A suggestion to devote the and pride in talking of ‘ prosperity Budgets,’ but with 
anticipated surplus in the ws the expression has simost always come to havea 


next Indian Budget to the ‘nful association sag 
amiamiion <4 tertel inter- painful association, for it has always been synonym- 


die pnt ome ous with hopes frustrated and expectations dis- 
Indu Prakash (39), jth appolnted.......... So, whenever we are promised a 
March, Eng. cois. so-called prosperity Budget, we regard the announce- 


ment with ho specia} feeling of joy.......... The next Budget, we are assured, 
will be a prosperity Budget.......... It is in the air that the anticipated surplus 
will be devoted chiefly to carry out certain reforms in the Indian Army. 
What are these Mrocen, Bi loag The two ehief items thereof, apart from Lord 
Kitchener’s scheme for the concentration of troops on and near the frontier, are 
the maintenance of additional troops and the purchase of new armaments. As 
the ehances of a foreign invasion are remote, it is simply a reckless waste of the 
country’s resources to sanction large expenditure on armaments not required 
for the present and likely to become obsolete in the nearfuture. If Kussia 
carries out her long cherished design of mvading India ten years hence, of 
what use will the arms now purchased then be? Jt is a fact that now-a- 
days, every two or three years, improvements are effectedsin armaments, and 
those now purchased cannot be of any use ten years hence in a warfare with 
any European power equipped with the newest engines of destruction. As to 
additional troops, the proposed reform ineludes an increase of British soldiers 
by thirty thousand men. Against such increase the strongest protest ought to 
be made by all India. The argument, of course, is that the native sepoy 
requires the stiffening of European comrades. But one would think there are 
enough of European troops already. Ifan increase of the Indian garrison is 
n at all, why not increase the number of native troops, whose loyalty has 
Deen acknowledged by Viceroy after Viceroy and OCommander-in-Chief after 
Commander-in-Chief, and who have proved it on many a battle-field ?......... 
To sum up, considering that the humiliation of Russia in the war witb Japan 
has been complete, and: that the internal condition of the country is one of 
rrave anxiety tothe ‘T'sar’s Government, itis not at Age | that Russia 
tov t being the case it 


se 


: . 
- 7 


would be, in our opinion and in the opinion of all Indians, an act of 
wanton extravagance and unwisdom on the part of Government to,launch 
on extensive military preparations to meet the danger of foreign aggression. 
What, then, appears plainly to be the duty of the Government is to devote any 
surplus that the next Budget will yield to carry out the most important 
internal reforms. When we call upon the Government to carry out internal 
reforms, we do so with an eye to the most welcome effect such a step will have 
as regards its position in relation to Russia........... Let India be governed in 
such a way that she will love British rule more and there will be no Russian 
invasion to fear. Therefore, our humble proposal is that the Government 
should decide on spending the greater part of the anticipated surplus of 
the ‘prosperity Budget’ in carrying out important internal reforms, 
such as extension of education, permanent settlement and the separation of 
Executive and Judicial functions. It is only when such internal reforms are 
carried out that the so-called prosperity Budgets will be a matter for pride 
and gratification,” 


11, “The writer on Indian affairs in the Times has, in a recent article 
: under the heading of ‘The selection of the fittest,’ 
re ba Baaged 4 the made an observation about the two Provincial Gov- 
ha Thnce to convat the ernorships of Bombay and Madras which cannot be 
Governorships of Madrasand allowed to pass unnoticed. ‘There is a growing 
Bombay into Lieutenant- opinion in. India,’ the writer avers, ‘that the Gov- 
ag) een oer ernorships, with their Councils, bands and bodyguards, 
am-e-Jamshed (24), 7th P li 
Meh Bak acle are a costly anachronism, and that larger and more im- 
: portant provinces are as efficiently, and certainly more 
cheaply, administered under the more modest satrapy of a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed from the Civil Service of India,’ This statement must have come as a 
revelation toa good many people in this country, for nobody has, at least recently, 
found the question seriously and publicly discussed, save on a _ solitary occasion 
jast year when Lord Curzon ventured to reply to a suggestion that, instead of 
tearing Bengal to pieces, it might be converted into a Governorship with a 
Council as exists in Bombay and Madras...,....... His Excellency was pleased 
to say that rather than recommend the establishment of such an administra- 
tive machinery in Bengal, he should prefer to see Bombay and Madras convert- 
ed into Lieutenant-Governorships. ‘This in itself can scarcely be said to be 
‘a growing opinion,’ specially when we remember that rather than support 
this view, some of the leading Anglo-Indian journals had expressed their 
doubts as to the wisdom of such a course, As far as one could see no such 
‘erowing opinion’ exists in India as the writer on Indian affairs in the Times 
indicates, unless it be among the members of the Civil Service who must naturally 
be throwing covetous eyes on these two highly prized appointments.......... 
That a Governorship is a little more costly than ‘the more modest satrapy of 
the Lieutenant-Governor’ is not to be denied. But it has compensating 
advantages in its favour, and when the merits of the two systems are carefully 
weivhed, there can be no doubt that ‘the more modest satrapy of a Lieutenant- 
Governor’ will also be found to have a more limited potentiality as an expand- 
ing and progressive system of administration. Ifthe different provinces of 
India are intended to develop to the utmost measure of their capabilities, 
then our rulers must consider the advisability of converting the existing 
‘ modest satrapies’ of Lieutenant-Governors into those of Governors, and not 
of doing the reverse. ‘The latter course would certainly be a retrograde move- 
ment, and wiil never make for that progress and alvancement which we have 
a right to expect.” 


12, ‘* It is announced that the Secretary of State for India in Council will 
make this year not less than eleven appointments of 
« trnpeentcesertioe? -S Assistant Engineers to the Public Works Department 
in the Public Works Depart- Of the Government of India in addition to those te be 
ment by the Secretary of made from the Royal Indian Engineering College 
State for India. at Coopers Hill. What are our Engineering Colleges 
Indian Social Reformer (5), worth, if they cannot provide suitable candidates for 
5th March; Native Opinion ‘ ts, Ie : : : : * 
(41), 8th March ; Sudhdrak Assistant Kngineerships? Is this the way in which 
(46), 6th March. scope for Indian ‘talent is afforded in the Administra- 
tion? But this does not stand by itself. Reorganiz- 
ation seems nowadays to mean a very similar provess. The Customs Depart- 
ment in its higher ranks is to become a preserve for Europeans, The A’bkéri 
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rtment is also in ie throes of a a it is said. In the 
nue Department Indian ites have been deprived of the preferential 
_ the ‘result that, we learn from a. competent 
sondage At their work. Apart from the exaggerations 
arendr ih eenaeryon ch ate easily refuted, it is felt that the status 
ian of th more than one Executive Department has been or is being 
i, bey ions is considerable discontent on that score, When an official, 
oo i pha rows y in the service, is superseded in the higher grades by 
| moe » ob ig have to learn work from him if they ever learn it, 
simply ‘because of hi his colour, no amount of introspection can prevent a feeling 
of soreness in his mind. The onslau ashe of political agitators Government may 
d, but they cannot disregard the growth of sullen discontent among 
Indian officials without serious detriment to the public service. The Indian 
Administrative cone may be made to stand on its apex for a while by a Viceregal 
sleight of hand. But it is what is likely to follow the achievement that gives 
cause for curiosity not unmixei with anxiety.” [lhe Nutive Opinion and 
saveral other papers of the week make similar comments. The Sudhdrak 
remarks in this connection that the pledges given inthe Royal Proelamation 
were aT now only sasnebiainds violated, but that they are now being openly 
flouted 


18. We desire to enter an emphatic protest against the notification 
Alleged exclusion of recently published by the Telegraph Department 
antves from  appoint- inviting applications from Europeans and EKurasians 
ments in Government ser- for posts of signallers carrying salaries from Rs. 40 to 


vice. : : Rs, 135 per mensem, We fail to understand why 
ie Mr go r0n Samachar (63), natives should be excluded from these low paid posts. 
ihe Evidently a silent conspiracy is at work in official 


quarters to oust natives from all appointments in the public service. Even 
the Secretary of State for India is actuated by the same policy, as will be seen 
from his notification inviting applications from European eandidates for 
vm eleven appointments of Assistant Engineers in the Public Works Department. 
Fy Ts this the way in which Government fulfil the pledges of the Queen’s Pro- 
4 clamation? We would urge our people to send a representation to the British 
Parliament seeking redress of their grievance in this matter. 


14. We are amused at the suggestion recently put forward by the Times 

C p r of India for preventing unpleasant collisions between 
omments on a suggestion 

of the Times of India for the on yengyct se wee villagers while — a 

prevention of collisions be- SFC OUL ON shear ur contemporary thinks that 

tween British soldiers and these painful incidents can be effectually put a stop 

native villagers? to by drawing up a set of rules for the guidance of 


OTe age aw i a 13) villagers, Just as a separate set of rules has been 
6th March. ’ framed for the guidance of soldiers. Weare not told 


what these rules are to be. As a matter of fact, the 
rance of vernacular on the part of soldiers frequently leads to misunderstand- 
a between them and the villagers, but our contemporary thinks otherwise 
and remarks that the villagers make frivolous complaints against the soldiers in 
the firm belief that the latter are sure to be punished whenever any complaints 
are preferred against them. But the very reverse of this is the ease. It not 
seldom happens that the villagers, who make such complaints, are themselves 
punished or are made to withdraw their complaints. Let us wait and see what 
action Government take upon this suggestion. [The Hindu Panch and several 
other papers of the week make adverse comments upon the suggestion of the 
Times of India, and express their opinion that it is the soldiers, and not the 
villagers, who are often the wrong-doers in cases of collision between the two.] 


15... “ Yet anothér case of an unprovoked attack on British officers by 
villagers is. reported this time from Bundelkhand, 
Alleged tendency of native The officers, who were unfortunate enough to incur the 
villagers to assault British resentment of the rustics, are Major H. L. Roberts 
path ee aierips anq 22d Major C. P. Griffin, of the 1st Lancers, Skinner's 
r | , Horse, which is stationed at Jhansi, The appe 
Decean aoe (2), 9th 7 appear 
March, - to have pail ‘last Thursday evening in the 
AES a ted . course of some military practices at the Village of 


Chakarpur, eleven miles out of Jhénsi on the borders of the district and the 
Qrehs, State. Major Roberts and Major Griffin were walking quietly through 


19 


the village, when they were set upon by a mob armed with Jathis, Major 
Roberts was knocked down and received a severe wound on the head, and both 
he and Major Griffin received several blows on the body and arms. It might 
have gone hard with them, had they not each managed to wrest a Jathé out of 
the hands of their assailants; upon which, seeing them no longer defenceless, 
the cowardly mob drew off. The case seems in many respects the most 
serious of the many similar instances that have occurred recently. There 
is no pretence of any slain peacock or other offence to native usages, From 
their standing in the Indian Army the assaulted officers would not only 
avoid such, but would be perfectly able to explain any chance misunder- 
standing. ‘They belonged to a regiment in the neighbourhood, and so the 
villagers could not have mistaken them for British privates—in other words, 
fair game for violence. They must have known perfectly well that they were 
assaulting officers in authority, and if this does not make the assault worse, it 
makes it a great deal more significant from a political point of view. The 
peasaniry have got it into their heads all over the country that any isolated person 
in a military uniform can be maltreated with impunity. If the Bundelkhandi 
takes up this idea, what is to be expected of the more traculent classes ? 
‘The plan of treating these cases as mere matters of common assault, ending in 


imprisonment for a month or two to each of the accused is certain to lead to 
more serious mischief,” 


16, “It will, we think, serve a very useful purpose if some member of 
icaiieaiiiliilin asi local] ry esol rap ehh nen ae 

| spa overnment the number of civil suits or appeals the 
ee a ee filed and won or lost and the total cost ey had 4 
incur on the same during, say, the last ten years, It goes without saying that 
Government are far more favourably situated than any private litigant in 
respect of legal assistance and the wherewithal to carry on litigation.......... 
Money is a great factor in litigation, and it can never be wanting of course when 
Government require it for their litigation. Any private litigant can thus very 
easily be floored by them where the weight of the purse is likely to turn the 
balance, so that we may take it that any private litigant must consider twice or 
thrice before he either opens the attack on, or resolves upon a defence against, 
Government in a law Court.......... On the side of Government there is a 
succession of men, or a group of several men to carry on litigation....... We 
need not dwell on the special legal privileges in point of notice, limitation, &c., 
which have been secured to Government by special enactments, for these 
are not. strictly relevant, to the point under eonsideration, But we must 
mention one most important circumstance which is in favour of Government, 
viz., the indirect moral or rather immoral advantage which they enjoy in having 
Courts of law presided over by their own paid servants.....:..... There is a 
latent impression among judicial officers that whatever Government have done 
or said may be presumed to be right. When so many things are on the side of 
Government, shall we not be justified in saying that they possess a giant’s 
strength as a litigant? But should we not at the same time expect that they 
should not use that strength thoughtlessly or wickedly like a giant? We often 
find, however, that as owners of property, Government exhibit the same selfish- 
ness, the same petty-mindedness and the same quarrelsomeness which character- 
ize some of the most ill-advised private litigants........... Amn excess ia 
the habit of going to a law Court may perhaps be sought to be justi- 
fied in eriminal matters on the plausible ground that what Govern- 
ment have in view is not private yrofit, but public good. The same can- 
not be urged with regard to civil litigation, There it is only a question of 
property or proprietary rights.......... The above thoughts suggested them- 
selves to us owing fo some of the recent suits which Government have lost. We 
may give only a few instances....... There was the other day a suit by Govern- 
ment with regard to the mining rights in Matherdn land, which was decided by 
Mr. Justice tchelor against Government. In this suit the claim against 
Government was a small one. But the principle involved was very important, 

and the moral turpitude of Government was emphasised by their dealin 
high-handedly with a private individual in attempting to get the law strained in 
their favour to an absurd extent, Then again, there were two suits about 
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of which Goverriment were proved to have 
‘itous mind........... Both these suits were 
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ae ‘com! pensatio ‘to tim. The plaintiff would have the defendant unconditionally 
evicted, leaving him to pursue his own legal remedies to obtain compensation. 
inthe words of the Poona District Judge, the plaintiff ‘neither performed 

® showed his ‘willingness to perform the promises made by him to the 


sa 
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jefendants.* The Judge further remarks:—‘ Apart from the purely legal 
‘aspect of the case, I am of opinion that on equitable grounds also plaintiff’s suit 
must fail) At all events it does not appear to me to be fair that the plaintiff, 
with tnexhaustible resources at command, should hurry the defendants into the 
litigation without complying to the letter with the conditions of ths agreement 
between them.’ We must say that it is quite conceivable that sometimes 
éven the law officers of Government might take a view of a transaction which 
a law Court may not uphold at the end of a regular judicial inquiry. But there 
can be, in our opinion, no excuse allowable to Government if they rush into Court 
to press, as in this case, claims which have no equitable basis, and a judicial 
declaration against their sense of equity’ must cast an irreparable stain upon 
their moral character.” 


17.. Our readers might remember that we had entered a most emphatio 

oo against the institution of Benches of Honorary 

Hes the experiment of agistrates in Bombay. . We had then pointed out that 

Honorary Presidency Magis- the time was not ripe for such an experiment, and had 

tratesin Bombay proved ® syogested an increase in the number of stipendiary 
success ? ; : ; ' 

Bombay Saméchér (63), Magistrates in the city to cope with the growing 


6th March; Jdm-e-Jamshed Volume of Magisterial work instead of vesting Magis- 


(24), 10th March. terial powers in a body of men who had absolutely no 
os training in judicial work, A few months’ experience of 
. the workirg of the scheme has abundantly demonstrated tie validity of our protest. 


At the outset an insignificant number of Justices volunteered their services as 
Honorary Magistrates, and even this number is steadily going down. About half 
a dozen Magistrates have resigned, and the vacant seats have not yet been 
filled. A few have left Bombay, while a few more have been temporarily 
exempted from attendance, Owing to the absence of so many Honorary 
Magistrates, it becomes difficult at times to form a quorum, and cases brought 
before the Honorary Magistrates have to be transferred to the Presidency 
Magistrates; Under these circumstances it is incumbent upon the Chie 

Presidency Magistrate to bring to the notice of Government tbat the experiment 
has proved afailure. The sooner the exneriment is discontinued, the better will it 
be in the public interest, [The Jdm-e-Jamshed, on the other hand, strongly 
sepneantee the abandonment of the experiment, which, it says, has not yet had 
a fair trial. It suggests that Government should inquire into the reasons 
which have led several Honorary Magistrates to resign their seats and remove 
any inconvenience to which these Magistrates might have been subjected under 
the present arrangements. | 


18, “The list of Justices this year, more especially the native names on it, 
may be taken as prepared with unusual care. The 


Pong *be Snap natices of Parsi names represent social as well as official capa- 
i yb: Pr the Lown an itvw— : | 
ef Sid of Bomber city Messrs. Dholu, Doctor and Master, old stagers, 


Indion Spectator (6), M1 three of them; whilst Mr. Merwanji Mancherji 
Mth March ; Sénj Vartamén Cama should have graced the Justices’ Bench some 
Sa lye ‘ March; Jdm-e- fifteen ‘years ago. We know of no citizen with his 
< ae. . A, gar (81) 108. credentials; only Mr. Cama has no ambition to 
Bett Marth. ¥ Re ‘shine, as too many of us have.” [The Sinj Varta- 
oF Pee | man and the Jdm-e-Jamshed write’ in appreciative 
oS terms of the selection made by Government of new J. P.’s. The Akhbar-t- 
a Souddgar adversely criticises the predominance of Christian names among 
ea the newly. appointed Justices as savouring of an invidious racial distinction. 
At adds'that the claims of the Hindu community in particular have met with 

_ insufficient recognition at the hands of Government. } bi Aah 


19, The opm: suffer a great deal i tye in consequence of 
| Wie the present working of the forest rules. They are 
used 

ty tows alee ta the’ bombed constantly obliged to go to the forests for bringing 
Presidency. fuel or obtaining rad and manure for their fields or for 
Dnyin Prakdsh (36),4th ovazing their cattle. They are thus constantly brought. 
morph. into contact with the subordinate employés of the 
Forest Department, such as Round guards, Forest guards, &c., with whom prac- 
tically rests the working of the forest rules. It is needless to say that these minions 
of the Department try every means in their power to harass the poor and 
illiterate agriculturists, if they fail to propitiate them by greasing their palms,’ 
Under the old forest rules, a free grazing ground was attached to every village, 
but under the revised rules there is no such provision. The forests are now 
divided into reserve forests and protected forests. The cattle of the rayats are 
admitted to reserve forests on payment of 4 grazing fee of Rs. 2 per head of 
cattle. In the protected forests there is no admission to cattle for grazing. The 
rules provide that the agriculturist, who takes his cattle to the reserve 
forests for grazing them there by paying the usual fee, should every time produce 
his pass. ‘l'his consists of a thin pieve of paper instead of a small metal plate and is 
often torn and mutilated through frequent use and the carelessness of the illiterate 
rayat. Its loss places him at the mercy of the Forest guard, and he is required to 
pay the grazing fee over again to secure a fresh pass. The amount of the fee is 
too heavy for the scanty resources of the rayats and may be compared to the jezia 


tax of the Moghul regime. ‘The protected forests are not marked off — | 
from the reserve forests, and it is but natural that the cattle of the i 


agriculturists should stray from the latter into the limits of the former, and if 
they do, the poor agriculturist has to suffer, No attention is paid by the higher . 
authorities to the complaints made against the subordinate Forest employés, and ( 
every effort is made to uphold all their acts. We know of a case against a | 
Forest guard, the proceedings of which were watched throughout by the | 
District Forest Officer. : 

: 


20. .A correspondent writes to the Indias Spectator :—* All Political | 
Economists are agreed that taxation. should be | 
A suggestion for the characterized by equality, cer/ainty, convenience and 


abdlition of grazing ‘ey ith economy. The definition of ‘agricultural cattle ’ 
wan cCta . ° , : f 
Mack sf viven in the rules regarding grazing in forests and 


the elaborate machinery provided for taking the 
census of cattle in villages militate against all these canons. The canon of 
economy alone ought to induce the Government, in these days of surpluses 
derived mostly from agriculturists, to abolish the grazing fees. That canon 
is that ‘every tax ought to be so contrived as both to take out and to keep 
out of the pockets of the people as little as possible over and above what it 
brings into the public treasury of the State.” Now those who have to make : 
the census can easily reiuse to enter bullocks used in carts during the fair season : 
as ‘agricultural cattle* on the ground that they are not used ‘so/ely’ for 
‘ purposes of cultivation in accordance with. the definition. What is there 
to prevent them from levying blackmail? And the beat-guards and the 
round-guards and the other.underlings let loose on the agriculturists—what 
capital opportunities they have of impounding and harassing, unless their 
palms are greased! Oh for a Harun-ul-Rashid to find out how the pesple 
suffer |”’ . 


21. “Mr. Sassoon J. David makes an appeal to the public to take 
kindly to inoculation, It isa pity that, in spite of y 

An em to vr ihe J ae that has been given as to the absolute | { 
ee salety of the remedy, the people still continue to be 
ig a BOS ven th sceptical about it. But this = inevitable, consider- 
March, Eng. cols. ing all that has happened in the past, and more | 
particularly the ignorance of the masses. ‘The oe 
suggestion made by Mr. David to call an informal public meeting to discuss 
what measures should be adopted for popularizing the prophylactic is one that 
we cannot help commending to the notice of the leaders of the various come 
munities. Some feasible plan of campaign is more likely to be devised this 
way than by any other means.” . | , 
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D han lately hes furnished in Ahmedabad of the 
1m ‘of the Kabulis. On Thursday night a 
Ps ie Esbalinuisance in Ahmed- hand of Kabulis horribly murdered an oil-dealer on 
is ce ek. : Gujord 5 oii ss pac a public road in the city. The details of the occur 
apes ema ae dh a ’ ence have been noticed in our local columns. We 
rae have repeatedly urged upon Government the necessity 
a vigilant control over the movements of these Kabulis, but our 
farming has gone unheeded, and the harassment of the people at the hands of 
hese ruffians continues as before. The impunity with which the Kabulis 
try on their nefarious occupation is an unpleasant commentary upon the 


sf si ency of the local Police. . 


23. In the list of the holders of gun licenses in the whole Presidency, 
which has been recently published, we find only 
Png ot ay ps oe twelve names from the Thana District. When we 
Thana District. reflect upon the smallness of this number, we cannot 
Arunodaya (99), 5th but deplore the illiberality of Government in eranting 
March. -. such licenses. It is needless to say how far these 
twelve gun licenses for the whole district will afford protection against the 
depredations of wild beasts. A few days agoa tiger was seen to haunt the 
vicinity of Bhandup village and could not be scared away even though it was 
Ited: with stones. But no one had a gun to shoot the brute, and we do not 
ow whether it has since been accounted for. Similarly, another tiger was 
seen in a hamlet near Thina, and European sportsmen had to be sent for to 
despatch it. Will not our Collector, Mr. Orr, do something to remedy this 

deplorable state of things? 


24. Owing tothe fracas which took place during the last Muharram 
F rl a. wei. between the Borahs and the Sunni Muhammadans, 
Pier als age tothe ‘peacefully Tumour is at present afloat that the Commissioner 
during the onsuing Muhar- Of Police has refused to grant permits for taking out 
ram holidays. tabut processions to the Muhammadans of the Rangari, 
Akibéret-Istam (60), 9th ~ Chunam-kiln and Kolsa mohollas, It gives us great 
on yn ee pleasure to say that this remour is false and utterly 
devoid of foundation, Mr. Gell intends to treat the tabutwalas with the 
greatest indulgence this year, and if the various Muhammadan sects are 
moh ceably disposed towards one another, the Commissioner will allow them great 
itude in indulging in innocent amusements during the celebration. We, 
therefore, fervently exhcrt the Muhammadans to conduct themselves with 
propriety and decorum and to refrain from committing any breach of the publie 
peace likely to give cause of complaint to the authorities. ‘Che occasion 
is a4 mournful one and should be observed ina spirit of due reverence and 
humility. To nurse old sores and seek revenge for past wrongs is conduct 
which is unbecoming the followers of Islam. [In its issue of 6th March 
the paper addresses a similar exhortation to the Mubammadans and reproduces a 
firman issued by the high priest of the Borahs impressing upon the sect the 
necessity of peaceful behaviour during the ensuing Muharram holidays. | 


25. The Kesart and the Kai seem to have incurred the crave 
displeasure of the Honourable Sir F. Lely, who has, 

AWeged interdiction placed we understand, ousted both these papers from some of 
upon the Kesart and the Kd! the school iibraries at Amraoti and Akola. We were 
in some of the_ school 
Sitastin te Raver, till now under the impression that Sir F, Lely was a 
. Kesari (123), 7th March. discreet and far-sighted officer, but it seems he is not 
after all above the prejudices" and narrow-mindedness 

of the average Anglo-Indian, We will not be harmed in the least if the Kesari 
and the Kdl are ousted from each and every school library in Berar and the Central 
Provinces, ‘We feel pity for Sir F. Lely when we are told that he has resorted 
to the above expedient in order to cle the doctrines of Nationalists and 
ialists from taking hold of the minds of young scholars. A spirited 
3 rr raduate assures us that he will try to secure five subscribers for our paper for 
évery copy hat 3 is interdicted from the school libraries in these parts under the 
the offic We, of course, value public sympathy of this kind, but 
for official displeasure or for an artificial stimulus to increase 


f 


: | 
. is 
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the circulation of our paper. We feel-confident that so long as our yoice is | 
powerful, it is bound to reach the ears of every sympathetic person, who feels for = 
the present degraded condition of the country and to find a response in his heart, Hh 


despite the bars and locks that the officials might choose to put upon the doors 2 
of school libraries. 59 af ia} 
26. “Inthe Punjib zamindars remitting land assessment through the 4 ; 

: Post Office are charged only as. 4 per Rs. 100. Why : 
re to reduce should not the same concession be extended to the | 
ee oe ee te nc Sind zamindar * He is now allowed to remit revenue | i 
in Sind. instalments by money order, but he has to pay the a 
Hyderabad Journal (4), usual money-order commission. The Punjab system i 
4th March. is very equitable, as it is based on the principle that — Bl 
large sums of the land tax paid into the Government t | 


treasury should not bear heavy Government taxation in transit. But there is 

at least one special ground which renders the adoption of the system even im 
more desirable in Sind. Government have denounced the Tapedar’s Japo in } | 
strong terms, and efforts have been made by the local officials to put down the | 

practice—efforts which have not altogether succeeded. How can they? The 
zamindar is so dependent on the good-will of the ‘lapedar that he can hardly 
refuse some kharchi to that official when in his presence.......... It would be, 
therefore, a strong inducement to him to send his assessment direct to the 
Mukhtyarkar through the Post Office if the money-order commission is reduced 
to as. 4 per Rs. 100. The practice of /apo will thus receive an effective blow.” 


27. ‘“* Weare glad to learn that the outcry against the inconvenience ¥ 
caused to passengers for Bombay and other ports being 
Removal of a complaint in unnecessarily detained at Keamari has had the desired | 
eopneeme = me —— effect. It has now been notified that the hour of } 
Kathi or Passengers =" medical inspection has been changed from 4 o’clock ) 
Phenix (12), 4th March. to 5-30 P.M., but this is hardly enough, we think, as 
the change ought to be made widely known by beat 

of tom-tom both in the camp and the city for the benefit of the poorer pescple, _ 
in addition to being announced in the local papers, and we venture to recom- | ig 
mend that this be done as soon as possible to prevent disappointment to the a 


general travelling public.” 4 


28. “We own to a feeling of disappointment that, in the face of the 
acknowledged deterioration of our forests, some officers a 
_ Appointments inthe Forest of the Department continue to show an unaccountable \} 


ay x0 te oy net (4), Ist predilection for wntrained men when trained ones are q 
5, enna 36 easily available. Why need any one go to Dehra , 


Dun or Poona, if after all the trouble and expense of 
education in those places he is shunted aside in favour of a mere forest guard ?P | 
Apart from the special utility, in the present condition of the forests, of 4 
qualified and scientifically trained men, it is nothing short of fatuity to prefer 
to such persons, specially if possessing experience, illiterate forest guards to r 
serve in the higher appointments, We hope it will not be necessary for us to a 
mention names,” 3 


Legislatton. — i 


*29. ‘Two Bills of great public importance will be pene for P same) | 
| py reading at the meeting of the Legislative Council | 
a yg by ‘Guiedds Telukdare on the 18th instant. Bill No. I of 1905 for the | 
Act Amendment Bill. creation of Courts of Wards in the Bombay Presi-: | 

Gujardti (20), 12th March, dency has already attracted public attention, and +4 
Hing cols. serious apprehension is entertained at the large powers 
proposed to be given to the Courts of Wards and the way in which the 
machinery is to be worked. The Bill proposes to provide for the estates of three — : 
classes of persons :—(1) Minors, (2) Lunatics, and (3) Disqualified persons.: 
With the Guardians and Wards Act VIII of 1890 and the Lunacy Acts. 
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Aste the third Glass of persons intended to be affected by 
, there is a more serious objection than that of mere redundance 
ation. The Bill, if. into law with the provisions regarding 
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ned on this point by the outside public gather more weight when 
that the intention to take away the right of appeal from the decision 


Sélect Committee. And the machinery provided by tke Bill for carrying out 
the ostensible object of the Bill also ¢alls for serious comment. The cry is 
not yet old that the Executive officers of Government are more than overworked, 
and the country has been again and again saddled with the cost of an assistant 
anid an extra-assistant fcr almost every Commissioner and Collector in 
the Presidency. The hope so foridly entertained by successive Viceroys like 
Lords Ripon and Dufferin of reducing the strain on the public service by 
the wider extension of local self-government have been sadly frustrated 
by the manner in which the officialdom in every province has grasped 
at the Presidentship and Vice-Presidentship of every little Municipality 
and Local Board. And to all this excess of work is now to be added the 
most onerous duty—if discharged with conscientiousness—of managing other 
people’s affairs. The State is never known to be a prudent and economical 
manager. And yet Bill No.1 of 1905. proposes that the Commissiorers of 
Divisions and other officers to be appointed by Government are to be the Court 
of Wards for the Presidency. The natural result will no doubt be that the 
management will ultimately go into the hands of ill-paid subordinates. We 
would, therefore, appeal to the good sense of the authorities and request them td 
pause and consider before they inflict an objectionable law upon the people. But 
there is even less justification for extending this objectionable legislation to the 
Talukdars of Gujardét. This class, which was once very powerful, has suffered. 
heavily from the blunders made by the British officers who ruled that part of 
the country in the early part of the last century. The errors made were 
ultimately exposed by Sir James Peile and Sir Bartle Frere, who, as Governor 
and President in Council, publicly announced in Council that on every 
principle of justice the British Government was bound to do its utmost to 
restore those Chiefs, so far as it was possible to do, to the position in which 
they were found atthe cession of the Ahmedabad District by the Mahrattas. 
Bombay Act V1 of 1562 was passed, guaranteeing to the Talukdars of Gujarat. 
those proprietary rights which had till then been improperly withheld by 
Government. Act VI of 1888 (Bombay), whici was passed 26 years afterwards, 
eame, therefore, as a very disagreeable surprise to that ancient and noble body of 
zamindars, rendering their ancient estates liable to several provisions of the 
Land Revenue Code, which, properly speaking, applied only to the occupancy 
tenants of Government. [Protests were made, but without avail, and the 
Act put a very serious clog on the rights which the Talukdars as proprietors had 
enjoyed before. As if these enactments were not enough, Bill No. I of 1905 
has now been introduced. Itis calculated to further cripple their powers, 
and by an unwarranted inclusion of certain individuals known by the name of 
‘ Mulgamatis * in the definition of ‘ Talukdars ’ to give rise to disputes about title 
which in more cases than one have been set at rest by decrees of Civil Courts. 
The history of these disputes is a long one, and we do not propose to enter into 
eny discussion of their details here, but we consider it very objectionable that 
the legislature should affect the rights of a class of persons by a change in the 
rording of a definition which has for the past 26 years given satisfaction 
legitimate claims. The extension of the proposed legislation to the 
Zalaukdars when the provisions of the Bombay Act VI of 1888 are 
in existence is an instance of over-legislation. We hope that these 
ions will receive serious attention at the hands of Councillors at the 
ig of the Bills.”’ | | 
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‘* 30. The Prekshak publishes a letter from Mr. R,:P. Karandikar, High P| 
| Court pleader at Sétara, who, after giving the facts of By, 
_ Suggestion to amend Sec- case in which a pleader was recently prosecuted at a | 
tion 197 of the Criminal Pro- Poona on a charge of criminal breach of trust alleged : 
cedure Code. _- to by val ‘ttad-by hi i tel fasshone) | 
Prekshak (42), 7th March, ‘0 Have been committed by Him in his protessiol 
Eng. cols. capacity, makes the following suggestion for amending 3. 
Section 197 of the Criminal Procedure Code :— ' 
“All. pleaders of whatever description receive their sanads from the High 
Court and are liable to be suspended from practice for certain specified 
reasons only by that Court, whose dignity and status are certainly not lower than 
those of Government in judicial matters, When, therefore, officers of various | 
departments of the kind mentioned in Section 197 can be prosecuted in respect i 
of offences committed by them in their official capacity, only after sanction | 
required by that section, it seems to me somewhat inconsistent that members | 
of the legal profession should be liable to be prosecuted without any sanction. iw 
Reg. 11 of 1827 and 1 of 1846 deal specially with pleaders in the Bombay : 
Presidency, and looking to the several sections of the enactments, if seems 
anomalous that it should be left purely to the whim of any person to proceed 
criminally against a pleader for any act done by him in his professional 
capacity.” \ 


Education. 


31. “The patience of the late Mr. Tata and his coadjutors in the scheme 
The Government of Indja 22S at last been rewarded by the satisfactory 
and the Tata Research In- @nnouncement of the intention of the Government of 
stitute. India with reference to the Research Institute. In 
Indian Social Keformer May 1903 the Government of India were willing, in , 
(5), Sth March. addition to the annual grant of £2,000 which they | 
had already promised, to contribute, for the period of ten years, ‘any further 
sum that may be required to make up, together with the Mysore grant, one- : | 
third of the current expenditure of any year, subject to a maximum of 
£5,000.’ They were further willing to contribute a sum of one lakh of = 
rupees towards the construction and upkeep of buildings. The objections | a 
raised were that the grant was insufficient; that the ten years’ limit was ' 
unsatisfactory ; dnd it was desired that Government should give an assured i 4 
opening to the alumnz of the Institution. Government have met the financial i 2g 
objection with splendid generosity. They have increased their contribution to i. 
one-half of the local assets, It will amount at once to Rs. 77,500 or Rs, 2,500 | | 
more than the maximum of 1903. ‘Lhe maximum has been fixed at a lakh and | 
a half. Government have also increased their building grant to two and a balf 
lakhs from one lakh. We have no doubt that both as to the period of time and 
the scope for the scholars, they have heen equally generous. The policy of 
Government towards the Institute is enunciated in words which should disarm 
the bitterest critics of Lord Curzon’s administration. The Viceroy -has proved 
himself a friend of the people by the magnanimity of this important act.’’ 


32. ‘The papers published in the Gazette of India reiating to the pro- 

Indian Spectator (6), 11th posed Indian Institute of Research afford particulars 
oe, )s which many people in Bombay would be deeply 
| interested to know. .The properties, the income of 
which is to form the Endowment Fund, are eighteen in number, and their 
estimated net rental amounts to a lakh and a quarter of rupees.......... 
The Mysore Darbar has promised a grant-in-aid of Ks. 30,000. Thus 
calculating the ‘local assets’ at MRs.. 1,55,000, the Government of India 
are willing to pay a grant-in-aid of Rs. 77,500, z.e, haif the local 
assets. Thus, to begin with, the Institute will have an income of 
Rs. 2,382,500 as against Rs, 1,75,000, which would be required accord- 
ing to Sir William Ramsay's estimate.......... The Mysore Darbar 
undertakes to provide five lakhs for the initial expenditure, and the 
Government of India, acting on ‘half the local assets’ principle, pro- 
mises two lakhs and a half........... It is maintained that the aid promised 
in May 1903 was already liberal enough, but the Government wishes now to be 
still more liberal, No clue is afforded by the papers as to the exciting cause of 
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Viceroy was moved by the pathetic circumstance of the death 
‘the founder before he could see the completion of an undertaking on which 
s had so deeply set his heart and for which he had made such heavy sacrifice. 
silent a ‘from beyond the grave is often more effective than eloquent 
spresent ‘and argumentative letters in print. An overflowing treasury 
and that discriminating regard for public opinion for which Lord Curzon’s 
administration is so wel!-known may also be counted among the factors which 
have stimulated the generosity of Government.” 


*33. * Considering the generally conservative attitude of the Indian Gov- 
ernment, the recent publication of papers in connection 
Ry — Ph vig fae with the late Mr. Tata’s Research Institute comes as 
Punch (23), Fu, March, Eng. 20 agreeable surprise. (Government promise the most 
cols. liberal help on their own behalf, an injtial grant of 
: Rs. 2,50,000 and an annual grant to the extent of half 
the local assets. In the midst of the general indifference to this scheme, particular- 
ly on the part of the educated public in the country, which has done nothing to 
promote for its own part the interests of a project so essentially patriotic, the 
spontaneous help and interest which the Indian Government have displayed 
are really creditable. When Government is openly run down for its want of 
sympathy and even positive hostility to the cause of higher education, one 
would fancy the critics themselves only await an opportunity for manifesting in 
ractice their love for such education. But the Tata Institute has now 
sions before the public for so many years past, and not a single one out of 
these so-called patriots and critics has come forward to contribute his mite 
towards the promotion of the scheme. The sympathy has been all along merely 
lip sympathy, ending where it began: nay—-what is more—sometimes it has 
undergone a miraculous transformation and been changed into hatred.......... 
In the face of such apathy, Government support and sympathy are, therefore, 
‘ doubly welcome, and the ‘announcement with which it 1s accompanied is not 
i without significance. Government announce that, with the actual working of 
7 | the whole scheme, it shall interfere as little as possible. ‘It has no desire to 
i claim a determining voice in the settlement of the lines of research to be 
a) followed or the methods of instruction to be employed.’ Here is a strange 
Re commentary on the criticism so often levelled against Government that it 
has a desire of monopolising the control of higher education! ’’ [The Hinds 
Punch publishes a cartoon representing the shade of the late Mr. ‘l'ata solilo- 
guising as follows:—‘ After all! Good. Better late than never. And now, it 
may be hoped, there will be no further delay ! ”] 


_ *34, “ Brought to a tractable frame of mind by the taunts and reproaches 
Laas: ofthe entire population of India and chastened by 
og Rated ‘a Rabe the sharp and solvent criticism on the miserable 
(20), og: Sesceg fe Universities Bill the Government of Lord Curzon has 
at last been compelled to give a liberal grant to the ‘Lata 

Research Institute, That authority, which in matters fiscal is nothing if not a 
strange combination of unparalleled extravagance and melancholy meanness, has 

at last resolved to give the Institute an annual grant of seventy-five thousand 
rupees as a minimum and a lakh anda half as a maximum under certain condi- 
tions which do not, however, seem to be quite clearly defined. So far so good, 
though we cannot refrain from saying that the Indian Government has taken five 
long years to do what any other Government on the surface of the globe might 

‘havedone in as many moaths, ‘This bagatelle of a’grant from the funds contri- 
buted by the general tax-payer has, strange to say, taken five years of protracted 

negotiations! Aye, there is something worse behind. ‘These negotiations do 

no credit to the Government, for, if revealed, they would show the extraordinary 
character of the haggling on the part of those who pretend to be ‘responsible,’ 
but who squander away without a thought not a few hundred thousands, but 
crores on all kinds of folly either of a gorgeous Darbar, ‘ peaceful missions ” 
and disastrous wars on and beyond the frontier. More. here are some 
\. apologists of this very Government who tell us in the Press that this taray 
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liberality, which the stress of public opinion alone has been able to exact, 
and the conditions attached thereto go to disprove the allegations universally 1) 
hurled at it of centralising higher educition and fettering its freedom! Wedo yy 
not know how to characterize such a fallacious statement. We do not know 1 
whether we should condemn more the transparent hypocrisy of these apologists | 
or their studied attempt to hood-wink an ignorant public. Is it or is it nota a) 
fact that from the very first the generous donor had made it one of his essential 
conditions that the Institute should be allowed to be managed without the ti 
least interference of Government? Then, why all this hollow trumpeting 4 
about the so-called liberal intentions of Government? Verily we are growing 

sick unto death of this shibboleth of the good intentions of Government, 

which of late has been dinned into our ears with wearisome reiteration.” 

[Commenting upon the Government Resolution on the Tata Research Institute 
the Gujardté insinuates that the credit of offering liberal terms to the promoters | 
of the scheme belongs to Mr. Brodrick, and that the hands of the Government 

of India were forced in the matter by secret instructions from the Secretary 

of State. | 


35. ‘* A perusal of the full text of the latest Government Resolution on 

the late Mr. Tata’s magnificent offer to endow a , 

M = — Sed Bae Post Graduate Research Institute, of which the ; 
(123), 7th Sach. readers on this side have hitherto had telegraphic 1 
summaries only, shows that we would be mistaken : 

if we regard that the matter has now been fully settled, and that 
the scheme would soon come into existence, A distinct yreliminary 
step towards the completion of the project has no doubt been taken, 
and we must not omit to thank Lord Curzon’s Government for the 
manner in which they have made up, by an increased liberality in regard to 
the Government grant towards the Institute, for the delay—we still say, the 
inordinately long and unconscionable delay, of which they were guilty in 
failing to utilize earlier such a princely donation in the cause of higher | 
education........... The matter now stands thus: Government have accepted 
finally the offer and agreed to give elfect to it under the provisions of the i} 
Charitable Endownments Act......... Under this Act tbere can only be Hi 
one Trust and one scheme of management. On the other band, no one i | 
Board or Committee can possibly attend to all matters connected with | 
the management of the property in Bombay, the executive management 
of the Institute at Banglore, and lastly, the decision of such higher 
questions of general policy as tie prescribing of the course, the appointment | 
of Professors, the endowment of Fellowships, &c........... I is in regard to 
the drawing up of a scheme of management providing for all these things that 
matters have now to begin almost from the beginning. Inthe first place, the 
sons of Mr. ‘lata are now to submit an application under the Charitable 
indowments Act, formally making the offer and submitting a scheme of 
management. Government suggest that the scheme should provide for the 
formation of a single general body or counvil divided into committees, one 
for the executive work of the Institute, another fur the management of the 
endowment properties, and a third for deciding any general questions that may 
arise from time to time, The donors, of course, are at liberty to make any other 
suggestions they like, and these Government will consider on their own merits, 
It will be after the conclusion of these negotiations that the steps necessary to 
give practical effect to the project will begin.......... Let us hope these 
negotiations will prozress expeditiously and without any hitch. Lat us also, 
in conclusi: n, make an earnest appeal to the Princes and Chiefs of India and to 
our millionaires and merchant-princes to come forward with their quota to the 
initial funds of the Institute,...... We want money for Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships and our Princes and Chiefs must make contributions to the Institute as 
liberally as they made to the Victoria Memorial Hall to be erected at Calcutta. 
They will not have made the gifts in vain.” [The Kesar: writes:—Of 
the annual expenses of the Institute a lakh and a half of rupees come 
from the bequest of the late Mr. Tata, thirty thousand are to be con- 
tributed by the Mysore Darbar and seventy-seven thousand and a_ half | 
by the Government of India. Of the building fund, five lakhs of rupees are | 
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¢ | their approval. We wonder how Gavecninses did not feel 


m aoe my oa 1 ie einilttion They spent more than a crore of rupees 
ithe r opr jhensibl » Tibet expedition, but to the Tata Research Institute they 
buted « iy a lakh and a half and themselves call the gift liberal! Again, 
nmer ‘yoo pass any laws they like within less than a week, while the 
er e Research Institute, which is calculated to contribute partially to 
~ the eration of the country, was shelved by them for six or seven years. 
“Our i veules need not be told what moral is to be drawn from the above.| 
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36. “We notice that at least one contemporary in Bengal entirely 

: approves of Lord Curzon’s Convocation speech—the 
Commentson Lord Curzon’s subject-matter as well as the occasion, In the south 
be 2? vg Stair (6), 114, SOme are of opinion that the advice given by the 
March.; Kéthidwér Times Viceroy to the young graduates was in itself un- 
(26), 25th Feb., Eng. cols. objectionable, but a person in his official position ought 
| not to have given it,...... The academic question which 
he has incidentally raised, and around which a good deal of discussion has centred, 
is about the relative superiority of Indian and Western ideals of truthfulness. 
Lord Curzon seems to rely on the ideal propounded in the Mahabharata. We 
do not know what exactly his authorities are, but we quoted some time ago a 
passage from that epic typical of some others on which he might have based his 
conclusions.......... We may here quote one more passage from the epic 
to show that Lord Curzon is not quite so ignorant as he has been assumed to be. 
The passage is from Karnaparva—‘ One who speaks the truth is righteous. 
There is nothing higher than truth. Behold, however, truth as practised is 
exceedingly difficult to be understood as regards its essential attributes. Truth 
may be unutterable, and even falsehood may be utterable, when falsehood 
becomes trath, and truth becomes falsehood. In a situation of peril to life 
and in marriage falsehood becomes utterable. In a situation involving 
the loss of one’s entire property falsehood becomes utterable. On an 
occasion of marriage, or of love, or when life is in danger, or when one’s 
entire property is about to be taken away, or forthe sake of a Brahman, 
falsehood may be uttered. ‘These five kinds of falsehood have been declared 
to be sinless.’ This enumeration of permissible falsehoods is not exhaustive. 
The poet was evidently quoting an earlier authority. The reason given 
in other: parts of the epic for permitting these falsehoods is that truth, 
like ali virtues, is a form of benevolence. Where truth causesinjury, it becomes 
untruth or the reverse of virtue. We have already compared this teaching 
with the modern utilitarian view of European philosophers. As Lord 
Curzon has evidently seen the less familiar passages of the kind we have 
quoted, he must certainly have seen the texts which have been reproduced 
in the press for his ‘edification’ from well-known sources.......... Convo- 
cation orators have repeatedly claimed on behalf of higher education that 
it has improved the character of those who have partaken of its advant- 
ages, and not only has no one resented the assumption of the initial moral 
deficiency made in such statements, but the speakers have been extolled for 
their acknowledgment of the benefits of higher education. There can be no 
improvement where there is no defect, and it has long been the custom to 
acknowledge the one by express words and the other hy implication, It may 
be irritating, and hence indiscreet, to dot the 2’s and cross the ¢’s of the defects, 
and especially so when the defects are attributed to persons outside the circle 
o “ogg servants, at whom any one may with impunity fling a stone. But 
part from the alleged indiscretion, which depends largely upon the manner of 
com things, the circumstances in which they are said, and the persons t 
“ om they are said, there is nothing essentially new in the speech which has 
iven rise to 80 much sensation. This, of course, is admitted by many of 
Fb ox So critics, Lord Curzon evidently has no faith in the art of 
sing la to conceal thought: he believes in plain speech. He 
ee ns netimes disturbs a nest of hornets with a prefatory announcement that 
~~ he knows what he Is going to do. There .was na such announcement in 
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his Convocation speech, but he must have known what effect it would 
roduce, and he must have deliberately challenged the consequences.” 
The Kdthidwdér Times writes:—Although many papers condemy Lord 
urzon’s speech as being entirely uncalled for, yet we think that some 
such official condemnation of flattery and falsehood was indispensable in 
order to create a healthy public opinion........... While in England and all 
over the civilized parts of the world a complete reaction has set in against 
lying, which was considered to be almost the whole art of diplomacy in former 
days, in India it seems still to have a place in ‘politics and in all general 
dealings. | | | 
—3/, “ There must be many who feel that, after the strong and vigorous 
: ._ protest entered by the whole Native Press against Lord 
Proposed public meeting Qyrzon’s indiscretion in calling the India k 
for protesting against ‘ : . " = ; — oo Pee 
Lord Curzon’s Convocation Of liars, a public meeting in Bombay is scarcely neces- 
address. sary to echo the public indignation on the subject. 
Jém-e-Jamshed (24), 6th For that ill-advised ebullition of Viceregal temper a 
mane, Fag: Of. sufficient rebuke has been already administered, and 
the danger is that by trying to manufacture further agitation on the subject 
the good effect already created might be destroyed. ‘To speak frankly, the 
movement now set on foot in Bombay has the ugly aspect about it of an 
endeavour to pay off old scores, rather than of being the outcome of genuine 
indignation against what is considered to be a libel of the whole people. It 
Lord Curzon grasped the opportunity given by the Caleutta Convocation to 
vent his spleen against his opponents, are those opponents quite sure 
that they are not making use of that unfortunate utterance to make 
good their condemnation of the whole administration of Lord Curzon ?......... 
Kven granting that a public meeting was absolutely called for to echo the 
protest of that osher organ of publie opinion—the Press—has there nob been a 
blunder committed by ealling that meeting under the auspices of an association 
which represents the views of the men of at best one political school: Inorder 
to make that protest effective, was it not necessary that the platform from 
which it was intended to go forth should be a far broader one than that of the 
Bombay Presidency Association P As it is, unfortunately, a political aspect 
has been given to the proposed protest, which, in order to be successful, it was 
necessary to keep free from the taint of a party move. Any way the step now 
taken will not command the unhesitating approval of all of us........... If such 
a meeting was absolutely necessary, it should have been remembered that in the 
Viceroy’s speech not only a certain political clique or party had been 
calumniated, but a whole people, and that the public protest against it 
should be a protest of the whole people and not merely of a certain political 
school. We repeat that a blunder has been committed in not keeping that 
protest free from every suspicion of being the result of the wire-pulling of a 
political party which has obtained the distinction of being the most persistent, 
the most uncompromising and the most determined opponents of the adminis- 
tration of Lord Curzon.” 


*58& The big protest meeting at Calcutta has come and gone. Who is 
the wiser for it! ‘The protest was not merely launched 
against Lord Curzon’s Convocation speech, but 
against the whole trend of his policy and administra- 
tion. Is Rom ay going todo the same? Making the Convocation speech a 
peg whereon to hang an indictment of His Excellency’s whole regime? Of 
course if Bengal has done the thing, why not Bombay? But then it had 
better be remembered that in blindly trying to share the emotions and the 
impulses of the Bengalees, the ‘ First City in India’ might easily lose its well- 
earned reputation of being the centre of political sobriety and good-sense. 
Let those who presume ‘to voice the people’s voice,’ in their violent condemn- 
ation of Lord Curzon, beware lest they justify much of what he has said 
about the national character.”’ 


Evening Jame (19), 11th 
March, Eng, cols. 


39. ‘ We understand on excellent authority that the Indian public of 


Calcutta, Bombay and Madras intend holding very ° 


Exhortation to the shortly public meetings in order to protest against 


Karadchi public to submita 4p . : 
protest aga.ust Lord Curzon’s the recent Convocation address of Lord Curzon. We 


1s, ecinathies GAdsens need not repeat that the ‘ Imperial Bouncer,’ under 
Phoeniz (12), 8th March, —‘ the guise of an hortatory address, made a vituperative 


attack upon the character of the Indian people. Ag 
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lians emanates from the representative of His 
ri a, it, will be quoted and re-quoted against us 
friends and critics here and abroad. We should not for all 
y this vicerega flight of oratory to pass into history 
and un isputed, Let us at once enter our strong protest and 
Yilification with all the might at our command, lest it might be 
ist us, ever and anon, like the exaggerated estimate of the character 
four Bengal friends by that brilliant writer, Lord Macaulay...,..... If we 
_ fiold meetings of protest throughout the length and breadth of the country, 
ete ~~ @¥en an autocrat like Lord Ourzon will feel the weight of public opinion. 
—  —--—s: Terd Curzon must know. that the old saying of Mallet is true to-day as of old— 
ae _ *opinions are stronger than armies.’ We appeal tothe educated Indians of 
sur city to hold a public meeting here. Let it not be said that the ‘ Western 
ate of India’ is lacking in public spirit. We sound the timely bugle— 
ake up, Kardchi! Wakeup! It is to be hoped that our men of light and 
leading will make a sympathetic response to our timely appeal.” 


40. “ What a contrast between Lord Kitchener’s modest little speech 
before the Calcutta Anjuman and Lord Curzon’s 
Lord Kitchener’s speech at Convocation address? We should be greatly surprised 
gag Po ya eee Sth if those who looked upon Lord Kitchener as a man of 
aud oth Merch, Eng, gis. blood and iron have not considerably modified their 
opinion of him since his coming in our midst, He has 
proved himself, on the whole, a more modest and sympathetic soldier than it 
was feared he would, and his adn:irable speech before the Calcutta Madressah 
shows that he has a better conception of a ruler’s duty towards the subject races, 
and of Britain’s obligations, than the more eloquent Viceroy.” [In its issue 
of the 7th March the paper observes:—‘‘ Lord Kitchener certainly achieved 
a great victory when he smashed the Mahdi and shattered his supremacy. But 
the founding of the Gordon College at Khartoum, to which His Excellency 
a referred in his speech, was a greater victory still. The institution has more 
| than justified the sanguine expectations of its founder. Did the wise men 
E . Of Bombay, who protested against the proposal to give him an address, know 
and remember that the soldier-statesman had to his credit the founding of such 
a splendid institution, that he had been instrumental in carrying the torch of 
enlightenment to the deepest recesses of the deserts of the Soudan, and in 
reclaiming thereby an immense population living in the lowest depth of slavery 
and degradation ? ’’ | 


41. ‘‘When the Government of India is so very anxious to help the 

: Universities and has made special grants in their 
Attitude of Government behalf, it is surprising to read in the report of the 
towards the’Bombay Univer- Registrar of the Bombay University that the local 


| sit . ° hd - 

}  Vedian Spectator (6), 11th GOvernment have partially withdrawn the concession 

| March. of printing the University Notifications in the Gop- 
: - ernment Gazette at reduced rates. This change of 


policy, it is said, will entail additional expenditure, ‘which the University, in 
the present state of its finances, van ill afford.’ When private philanthropists 
and patriots are invited to loosen their purse-strings, why should Government 


withdraw a concession once granted, when the University says it cannot afford 
to lose the concession ? ” : 


42, The Hyderabad rtess publishes the following paragraph headed 
“In Memoriam—the Agricultural School” in black 
PA cs. arb ot borders :-—* Justitia, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Britain, 
plaint against the Head Who took ill under the roof of Mr. Seymour, Super- 
Master of the Agricultural intendent of Land Records and Agriculture, was 
ggg tay gach 4), 4, Temoved to Government Houge, Kardchi, and died 
pin ourna'(4), 4th 5 horrible death. Deeply mourned.—We mourn for 
‘hee, sweet Justitia, We meet on high, O Justitia.” 
The Editor gives the following explantion of the above:— Wouldst thou 
understand the riddle, dear reader? Mr. Ali Baksh’s brutal and outrageous 
‘actions have received the approbation of Mr. Seymour and Mr. Muir- 
Mackenzie. Ali Baksh remains to torment, insult, abuse and shock the Hindu 
oe A yet bre a holocaust is made of the Hindu teachers, who are not even 
> «told what they are punished for, and who are removed to inferior posts 
—. ‘elsewhere! Is it not a spectacle to make the angels weep ?”’ 


M 


o 
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43; In its issue of 8th haa the paper ray: | sts Nine result, * 
far, of the enquiry into the charges agains 

ean eerabad Journal (4), My, Ali Baksh of the Agricultural School is 

| the degradation of two Hindu and one or two 
Mubammadan assistants in the school and the expulsion of one scholar. 
This is topsy-turvydom par excellence, Little better could be expected of 
Mr. Seymour with bis antecedents of a put-down-subordinate policy. But 
that the head of the local Government should have quietly acquiesced in his 
decision is most deplorable. The Hindu Masters may be suspected of having 
encouraged the complainants, but what did the Muhammadan teachers do, 
except, perhaps, that they took Ali Baksh’s side in the recent proceedings and 
gave (false) evidence in his favour? Butin that case, plainly, Ali Baksh is 
much more to blame than they. We shall not insult the intelligence of the 
enquiry-holding officers by supposing that they considered the charges false. 
We feel sure Mr. Wright was satisfied as to the truth and the grave nature of the 
charges about the collection of the rasai fund, the use of foul language, shoe-beat- 
ing, &c. And Mr, Seymour, too, coull not have failed to be convinced of the fact, 
which formed the sole subject of his enquiry, that the Head Master 
forced a Sheikh into the Hindu dining room for days together and thereby 
grievously offended the religious sensibilities of the Hindus. But Mr. Seymour 
was determined under any circumstances to shield the Head Master, because he 
was the head of the school, and sacrifice the Assistant Masters, because they 
were his subordinates. [t is significant that while the enquiry was in the main 
conducted by Mr. Wright, the decision seems to have been left practically to 
Mr, Seymour, and the ‘massacre of the innocents’ has been done in Mr. 
Wright’s absence. It may perhaps be pleaded that the outery against the 
Head Master is traceable in the last resort to his efforts at purifying .the 
atmosphere of the school, The levying of a rupee from each boy, abusing the boys 
right and left, wantonly shocking their religious scruples—which of these things, 
pray, was to bring about the pretended purification? We may here mention 
that on the first of thes9 points we possess some proof independently of the 
testimony of the present scholars, Let us assume that Mr. Ali Baksh is a 
martyr: to some good intention on his part. Could twenty such intentions 
justily the above acts? Suppose some teachers encouraged the boys to 
complain. ‘Would that in any way lessen the Head Master’s guilt, or obviate 
the duty of the authorities to remove such an otficer? A Head Master 
who lays boys under contribution for rasat purposes, who even once abuses or 
shoe-beats a scholar, who wilfully thrusts a Muhammadan into the Hindu 
dining room, is, we repeat, ipso facto, unfit for the responsible position. We 
trust the Commissioner in Sind may yet be led to realise the gravity of the 
situation and revise his orders in the case, if he has passed any.”’ 


Municipalities. 


44, The activity displayed by the authorities of the Bombay Municipal- 

ity in taking vigorouy measures to abate the small- 

Hine agg yg gg viene pox epidemic in the city are deserving of commenda- 
pgp . acitiaia ‘, tion, but we must enter au emphatio protest against 


Bombay. the compulsory removal of persons suifering from 
Sanj Vartamdn (26), 9th gmall-pox tohospital. Such a step will only aggravate 
March. the panic prevailing among the people and lead 


them to conceal cases of small-pox. The disastrous consequences of such 
concealment during the first outbreak of plague .in Bombay are still fresh in 
our memory, and a repetition of the same in the case of the present small-pox 
epidemic cannot be too strongly deprecated. We would suggest that instead of 
compulsorily removing small-pox patients to hospital, vaccination should be 
made compulsory upon all persons occupying infected houses. 


Native States. 


45. We have tried to show in our preceding articles on this subject that 
| __ the object of the British Government is to make the 
Native Statesand Imperial Native Chiefs reduce their standing armies on the one 


— (128), 7th Mareb. hand and to ask them to maintain regiments of Impérial 


Service Troops on the other. In other words, they are 
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“treaties between the Chiefs:and the British Government. During the last 


ce an “to aacept instead a lot of abject 
ay Ape pe ‘object to mature this policy before 
Wales'and to 


rinte of to make all the Native Chiefs bow their 
bmission before His Royal Highness. It may perhaps be re- 
ne Official panegyrist that the Obiefs generously accepted the 

al Service Troops by consenting to reduce their standing armies. 
ction of tle standing armies of Native States and the main- 
Service regiments in their place are against the terms of the 


o 


- quarter of a century the number of the troops of Native States has been reduced 


by more than two lakhs, ‘These disbanded troops have perforce had to leave a 


military career and to join the ranks of the unemployed, If the traditional 


: 
: 


policy ot the British Government has been to increase its own standing army, 


Ow can it consistently ask the Native Chiefs ta reduce their troops? The 
arguments employed in inducing Native Chiefs to consent to a reduction of their 
troops apply with equal force to the British Government, The object of main- 
taining anarmy is twofold. It is in the first place a mark of sovereignty and 
secondly serves to ward off the dangers of foreign aggression and internal 
commotion. So far as the troops of Native States serve as a mark of 
sovereignty, the British Government cannot insist upon their disbandment 
without insulting the dignity of the Chiefs concerned. As regards the 
practical use of the army, any objections that may be urged in the case of the 
Chiefs ‘can be urged with equal force in the case of the British Government, 
If the Native Chiefs have had no occasion to employ their troops for quelling 
disorder or fighting any pitched battles, we say that the British Government, too, 
has had no occasion to employ its troops since 1858 in either direction. What 
military distinction have British troops achieved since the Mutiny? Have they 
not rather whiled away their time in idleness in barracks and on the parade 
ground? What exploits have the British soldiers achieved beyond consuming 
huge quantities of wine, wounding unarmed peasants, committing outrages 
upon helpless native women and perpetrating similar other atrocities, which 
have deeply offended the people of India, who support them? It may be 
urged in reply to this that it is the duty of Government to be prepared to 
meet any sudden revolt or aggression, but then does not the same argument 
hold good in the case of Native States? Ji the British Government must 
have a well-trained army at its command to face any danger that may arise, 
should not the Native Chiefsalso have a certain number of troops under 
their control to suppress any disorder in their territories? To say that 
they need have no troopsof their own, but might, under such circumstances, 
apply tg the British Government -for military assistance is as unreason- 
able as to urge that a man need not have his own legs for locomotion, but 
might safely depend upon crutches for that purpose. Lord Dufferin gave 
a distinct pledge to the Chiefs that none of them would be forced to maintain 
Imperial Service Troops against his will. If under any of the previsions of the 
treaties with Native States the Chiefs could have been compelled to comply 
with the demand, Lord Dufferin would certainly have availed himself of such 
provisions. As, however, this was not possible, he tried the method of gentle 
persuasion, Lord Curzon intends to go further and coerce the Chiefs into 
accepting his scheme, and perhaps his action may even be sought to be 
justified under the existing treaties, Why, such a contention was actually 
put forward by the Inspector-General of Imperial Service Troops about a 
year ago, We shall in our next issue examine the validity thereof. | | 


46, Itseems that the authorities in — a" — upon driving awav 

Poe: all contentment from the land, Poverty and starva- 
Kal (179), 20th March, ‘tion, plague and famine, taxes and "alee have 
rendered the people extremely miserable, and it is impossible to expect that 
there can be any contentment among a people harassed by so many calamities 
and visitations at the same time. But theyre are two kinds of contentment, 
outward and inward, apparent and real, Of outward and apparent contentment 


-'we have more than enough in India, and so long as we orientals are adept 


~ lack of 


in the art of lying, as declared by Lord Curzon, there will never be any 
outward contentment among us. Trae contentment, however, has at 


‘become extremely rare in the country. . The authorities in their desire 


~ 


; to drive away all-contentment from: the land have become iully convinced that 


* 


 Yhefe is no vestige of it left among the masses. They have thug turned their 
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ty a Re 
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' not taking away money from the purses of the Chiefs, but rather driving away 


‘attention to the Native Chiefs, So far as the mere: 
‘werned, it might appear that our Native Chiefs have every reason to be conténted, 
But those of them who might reflect upon their lost i ndenee and upon 
the deeds of valour for which their ancestors were distinguished can hardly 

contented with their t lot! But it may be safely assumed that they 
‘have reason to be more contented than ordinary men. But Government are 
now trying to destroy that contentment, Lord Curzon is inviting one Chief 
after another to Calcutta and asking one and ali to contribute towards the cost of 
Imperial Defence. It may be said that in making this demand His Lordship is 


what little of contentment may still be left in their minds, In order to ward off 
the danger of a Russian invasion of India, Government want to increase the 
strength of their army. If they were to meet the cost of this increase by 
levying an additional tax upon the people, they run the risk of producing 
serious discontent in the minds of three hundred millions of people, who are 
already heavily burdened with taxation. ‘They prefer, therefore, to make the 
Chiefs contribute to the increased cost. The Chiefs are comparatively few 
in number, and though they possess standing armies of their own equipped with 
keen-edged weapons, they are not objects of real danger to Government, thanks 
mainly to the policy observed by the paramount Power towards them in the 
past. Government can, therefore, face the risk of displeasing these few Chiefs 
by asking them to maintain a certain number of Imperial Service Troops, 
rather than produce discontent among the general mass of the population by 
increasing the burden of taxation. Nothing can be said against the expediency 
of displeasing a few Native Chiefs rather than the teeming millions of this 
country, but one cannot help feeling sceptical about the ultimate wisdom of 
Lord Curzon’s action so far as the interests of the Empire are concerned, We 
also think that Government are gratuitously running the risk of displeasing the 
Native Chiefs. The increase in the army is required to’ meet the peril of a 
Russian invasion of India. But looking to the present condition of Russia, 
it seems hardly likely that she can deal a blow at this country for several years 
to come. Why then impose a needless burden upon the Chiefs to meet an 
imaginary danger? Why should the British Government also be anxious to 
have more troops at its command thanit really requires? Experience has shown 
that the possession of more troops than are required for the defence of the 
country has led to unnecessary military expeditions on and beyond the frontier. 
The. Afridis and Tibetans have already lost their independence in consequence 
of such expeditions, and the employment of more troops by the British Govern- 
ment may imperil the independence of the people of Afghanistan and Persia, 
We are, therefore, of opinion that the British Government should nof insist 
upon the maintenance of Imperial Service regiments by the Native Chiefs 
in the absence of any real danger to the country from the side of Russia. 
Why create needless discontent in the minds of the Chiefs? ‘They will have 
a common grievance against Government, and discontent, which is produced by 
a common grievance, is, of course, most formidable. We hope Lord Curzon’s 
attention will be drawn to this aspect of the question. We are told that the 
Tsar of Russia had not the courage to grant an interview to a deputation of one 
hundred thousand beggars, who wanted to see him personally. Now let us see 
how many beggars will be added to the population of India by an enforcement 
of Lord Curzon’s policy of extorting money from the Native Chiefs. We shall 
be making a very sale estimate, if we set down the amount so extorted at one 
crore of rupees. he average annual income per head of the Indian population 
is variously put down at Rs..25 or 27. We shall take it at the former amount 
for the present calculation. If Government take away Rs. 25 from the people, 
they may be said to produce one beggar morein the country. If Lord Curzon take 
one crore of rupees from the Chiefs, he will add four lakhs of beggars to the 
starving population. ‘The 'l'sar.of Russia was afraid to face a deputation of 
one lakh of poor beggars. The 'I'sar of India is deliberately pursuing a- policy 
which will have the effect of increasing the number of beggars in the country by 
four lakhs. Wedonot know under the circumstances whether to admire the 
Viceroy’s courage or to remonstrate with him for his indiscretion. So long as 
Russia is in her present disturbed condition, the Indian Government need have no 
fear from that quarter, and can safely afford to:ignore the condition of the masses 
in India. Why should Lord Curzon then try needlessly to rouse discontent 
among the Chiefs by asking them to provide troops whieh are not wanted ? 
cox. 2142—9 nice | | 
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the visit to a future time, for Lady 
ome amington was mot. in good health, and there 
was ity im the »province, which was not conducive to cheerful- 
ness and gaiety.or to pomp and pageantry. Yet the visit had been 
arranged before the shadow of these misfortunes had become visible, and as the 
Chiefs would have come to Rajkot at this time of the year for other reasons 
than to meet the representative of the paramount Power, it was decided to 
i adhere to the original programme......,.. His Excellency deplored the 
ae tendency to regard the well-meant efforts of the British Government to secure 
| oe harmony and progress in the light of unnecessary interference in the internal 
affairs of the States; yet, sometimes, as in the case of the B.-G.-J.-P. Railway, 
some amount of interference’could not beavoided. Of the desire of the Govern- 
ment of India to help them in difficulties, the Chiefs had already received many 
roofs and required no fresh assurances. Nearly a crore of ripees had been 
advanced to them during the last famine, and during the Delhi Durbar the 
interest for three years had been remitted, very generously, if somewhat 
ostentatiously........... Lord Lamington, by his manner and by his solicitude 
ie for their welfare, must have ieft the Chiefs in the same frame of mind as a few 
ae good showers would have created in them at the present moment.” 
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ag regard to the questions on which he desired to have a 
Bet Bombay Geméchir (68) personal consultation with the Native Chiefs of 
| 7th March. ’ Kéathiawdr during his visit to the province. The 

pecple of Kathiawdr, to whom these questions are of 
vital concern, are entitled to make themselves heard before a final settlement 
‘is arriyed at. We are led to conjecture that the questions referred to by His 
‘Excellency relate to the proposed increase in the Imperial Service Troops 
ie and the control over the railways and sea-ports of Kathiadwdr. As regards 
ae the first, we fear it would be tantamount to a violation of the treaty 
H : rights of the Chiefs if they were compelled to ‘ncrease the troops maint»ined 
Ae by them for Imperial defence. Besides most of the Chiefs are hopelessly 
hie lunged:in debt, and their indebtedness would be aggravated if they were com- 
By * pelled tospend more in connection with the Imperial Service Troops. As 
He : regards the second question, we have never been satisfied with the reasons 
advanced by Government for assuming control over the railways and sea- 
ey ports of Kathidwd4r. In fact the demands of Government in this direction 
a are unjust and involve an unwarranted interference in the internal administra- 
s tion of the Native States. ) 


: ; a *49. “When the projected visit of His Excellency to Kathiawdr was 
te | a announced, we received communications protestin 
ey | given’ (Pde eth Magoh, against it in somewhat.strong terms on the score of 

ae = the present straitened financial condition of most of the 
Kathidwadr States. We, however, refrained from publishing them. There isa 
growing impression amongst the public at large that gubernatorial and vice- 
regal visits to Native States are more meant for sight-seeing and pleasure 
than for the transaction of any solid or important business. This impression is 
not altogether correct. ‘When Lord Lamington assures the public that there 
are questions which require a personal interchange of views, we may take His 
Excellency at his word, That Lord Lamington was not unmindful of the 
depleted condition of the exchequers of the Kathidw4r Chiefs is best evidenced 
by his direction to the Agent to the Governor’ that necdless expenditure should 
be avoided. What is more, he also made it known that he did not wish to 
press any Chief to attend upon whom the visit to Rajkot would entail an 
undesirable strain. This was good in its own way. But we understand all the 
Chiefs and Princes in the province except one or two did attend. ‘This was, 
of course, to be expected. And so, whatever His Excellency might have wished, 
the Chiefs had to spend not a little in this season of scarcity. As far as we 
ean see, the only important question that required the presence of some of the 
 Jeading Chiefs is the question of railway management, ‘hat did not require the 
. holding of an expensive. Durbar. But it was found too late to cancel the pro- 
-\ gramme, and there is some force in this plea,...... Wecannot quite agree with 


ae ‘ 48. We wish Lord Lamington had taken the public into his confidence in 
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His Excellency in some of thé observations he addressed to the assembled Chiefs. 
We wish Lord Lamington had not emphasised the ‘ generosity’ of the Indian 
Government in advancing loans to the States. ‘The Indian Chiefs and Princes 
cannot be surpassed, and have not been surpassed in England or India, in 
the matter of generous hospitality, lavish expenditure, princely presents 
and splendid entertainments............. But after all gonerosity saown in 
lending money at non-usurious rates is not an article of a very high ethical 
quality and need not be advertised at a Durbar. The remission of three years’ 
interest also need scarcely have been mentioned, because Indian Chiefs and 
Princes do not think it quite graceful to proclaim to the world at 
large what sums they have spent in connection with the Delhi Durbar or 
other similar functions. According to oriental canons of taste it is 
more dignified for the cenerous to remain silent about their own liberality or 
munificence........... The loans advanced by the Indian Government and the 
remission of three years’ interest—let us not discuss the motives which led to 
this exhibition of generosity—are ‘irrebuttabla evidence of the benevolent 
interest taken by Government in the Native States and of their good faith in 
desiring to maintain them in their past status and position unimpaired.’ For 
a speech of the conventional order at a Durbar this might be unexceptionable. 
But we take it that Lord Lamington does not wish the outside public to 
subject this observation to rigorous scrutiny, though one is tempted te do it. 
The only remark that we would permit ourselves to make is that it would 
be much better to leave it to the recipients of benevolence and generosity to 
express their indebtedness to their benefactors with all the warmth 
of genuine sincerity. If the Indian Princes as wellas the Indian people 
mistake the motives of the Government, that is the saddest commentary, upon 
the ways of the Government, and the saddest theme requiring urgent considera- 
tion at the hands of the authorities concerned. From Lord Lamington’s 
address to the Kathidwdr Chiefs assembled in Durbar it is clear that the 
principal object of His Excellency’s visit was to arrive at some understanding 
with reference to the question of management of the B.-G.-J.-P. Railway. It 
may be admitted that the Railway in question must be managed on such 
lines as will conduce to the security of life and property and convenience of 
trade. Whilst that object must be secured with the willing co-operation of the 
Chiefs, we do not think the British Government should deprive the latter and 
their subjects of all opportunities of learning the art of managing railway 
concerns. ‘There is absolutely no reason why the Chiefs should be deprived of 
all power of control, We do not think the security of life and property and 
the interests of trade demand that the States concerned should be divested of 
all responsibility and power of initiative in the management of the Railway. 
The precise points at issue between the Chiefs and the Government are not 
known to the outside public, and we are, therefore, not in a position to: pronounce 
upon the merits of the dispute. But we can well understand the divergent 
‘wishes and motives of the two parties. Lord Lamington’s visit to Calcutta had 
probably some reference to the question of the settlement of the differences that 
seem to have arisen. Centralisation and officialisation are the keynote of Lord 
Curzon’s administration, and we should not be surprised if Lord Lamington’s 
Government are found to have pressed the Chiefs to acquiesce in a similar policy 
in the management of the Railway in question. ‘ You may be sure,’ observed 
His Excellency, ‘ that Government have no desire whatever to interfere in the 
internal economy of Native States, but circumstances do occasionally arise where 
intervention cannot be avoided.’ His Excellency has hitherto been found to be 
gentle and sympathetic, and the public and the organs of Indian opinion in this 
Presidency have gladly recognised this trait in his character. But the above 
observation has a somewhat minatory aspect, and as we do not, know who are 
the refractory Chiefs that cannot be won over to the policy of the Government, 
we cannot say whom His Excellency bad inmind. Everything that is passing 
behind the scenes cannot be known. But the above remark with its. hidden 
associations taken in conjunction with another pregnant observation shows that 
the question of the control of the B.-G.-J.-P. Railway has been found to be a 
tough one........... But we do hope Lord Lamington will be able to reconcile 
all differences and arrive at some understanding which will not  displease the 
States by depriving them of all ‘power of control and management, 
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"His Lord Lami n has géne’ ‘on tour to Kdthidwér 
Tcl Lad I ning purpose of Fedinrhy looking into 
ion (41), Sth the condition of the people there. hile touring 
Rar His Exeellency will naturally visit some of the 
Native States in the province, and we strongly 
ah that he will make use of the opportunity in the best interests of the 
people. .It is our opinion that gubernatorial tours in these days are not 
‘what they were in the sixties or the seventies of the last century. Receptions 
and dinners have taken the place of personal inspection and the study of local 
blems on the spot. State visits and return visits have ousted private and 
riendly conversation with the Chiefs and the representatives of the people. 
In short, everything has become formal and official, and gubernatorial tours 
have completely lost all their useful aspect and have degenerated into mere 
pleasure excursions entailing heavy expense upon the Ohiefs and the people. 
rd Lamington has given us high hopes, and we expect His Excellency to 
make the gubernatorial tours as useful as in the past. His Excellency cannot 
be ignorant that the province of Kathiiwdr is showing signs of famine this 
year; the people have already become poverty-stricken, and many of the States 
are on. the verge of bankruptcy. In this state of things His Excellency should 
discourage every display of lavishness by the Chiefs, which, we fear, is too often 
encouraged by the British officers at their Court.” 


51. “The address which His Excellency Lord Lamington delivered at 
Kéthidwér Times (9), 6th the grand Durbar held in the Connaught Hall was 
March; Akhbdr-i-Soudégar no doubt a very instructive one and worthy of being 
(61), 6th March. pondered over by every one interested in the promo- 
Me tion of the well-being of this province,...... Lord Lamington offered an explana- 
aaa~ tion as to why his visit to Kdthidwdr was not postponed to some more propi- 
I tious time....... A mere perusal of this explanation will show that His Excellency 
had tried his best to see that his visit did not throw an unnecessary burden on 
the finances of the various Native States, for His Lordship had already instructed 
the Agent to the Governor not to insist upon the presence of each and every 
Chief at Rajkot on the oceasion of his visit. This fact, we are glad to note, 
unmistakably testifies to the magnanimity and nobility of His Lordship....... 
In spite of His Excellency’s wishes, however, the Chiefs who attended the 
Durbar inturred a great deal of lavish expenditure, for an unjustifiable spirit of 
vying with one another in splendour and show pervades them all.” [The 
Akhbar-i-Souddgar observes that Lord Lamington’s speech is marked by genuine 
sympathy for the Native Chicfs and by a desire to draw closer the bonds of 
friendliness and good-will between them and the British Government. ] 


52. In the course of a lengthy article on Lord Lamington’s our in 
Cy a Kathiadwar, the Mahi Kdntha Gazette denounces 
uh Mach ASST gubernatorial tours generally, and remarks:—We 
doubt if His Excellency’ s tour will confer any 

benefit upon the people of Kéthidwdér. His Excellency will witness nothing 
beyond pompous and extravagant demonstrations made by the Chiefs in his 
honour, and will carry away an erroneous idea as to the prosperity of the 
province. Who will dare tell His Excellency that the Chiefs are being 
crushed under the dead weight of Political Officers, that their States have 


been impoverished and that the people are groaning under an oppressive 
load of taxation ? 


*53. “It must be distinctly comforting to Native Princes and Chiefs to 
know that in His Excellency Lord Lamington they 

ee ee > have got at the head of the Presidency a ruler of 
March, Eng. cols. A 
enuine sympathies and extremely kind nature. This 

~~ unmistakably brought home to them when His Excellency addressed the 
Natiy: oo and Chiefs in'the Durbar held at Rajkot the other 
wre glad to observe that Lord Lamington does not shut his eyes 


37 


to the impeeunious condition of Native Chiefs when he made it known from his 
own lips that he was reluctant to put them to avoidable expense. It must 
always be necessary for a Governor to visit the territories under his jurisdiction 
with a view to be brought more closely in touch with Native Chiefs and to 
know their ccndition by personal knowledge and observation. Lord Laming- 
ton’s present tour through Kathidwdr was infulfilment of a promise long 
since made to visit the province. His Excellency would have visited Kaéthiawar 
ere this, or much earlier, but he was not personally inclined to visit it at a 
time when it had scarcely been free from the effects of a famine and succeeding 
bad seasons. One of the first steps His Excellency took, when he decided to 
go to Rajkot, was, he said at the Durbar, to tell the Agent to the Governor 
that he did not wish any needless outlay to be incurred. But when the nature 

of the season became more apparent, he would even up to the latest moment 

have changed his plans, had he not learnt that much of the necessary expense 

had already been incurred, and that on the whole it would be preferred that he 

should adhere to his arrangements. Even while deciding to d» this Lord 

Lamington appears to have experienced some qualms of conscience, for he again 

asked the Agent to the Governor to make known the fact that His Excellency 

would not press for the attendance of any Chief upon whom the visit to 

Rajkot would entail an undesirable strain. We sincerely wish that the 

splendid example which His ixcellency Lord Lamington has set will be made 

a precedent by Viceroys and Governors.”’ 


54, “ A very interesting function at which His Excellency presided was 
ee a an a the prize distribution at the Rajkumar College. 
le al 20 distribation bat institution was founded in 1870 and has set the 
ceremony of the Rajkumar @Xample to other similar institutions in India, In the 
College at Rajkot. absence of the Principal, the Vice-Principal read the 
Indian Spectator (6), th yeport, which explained some of the radical improve- 
mene. ments recently introduced in the College. ‘Two 
courses of instruction are now provided, one for minor Chiefs and heizs-apparent, 
and the other for Kumars who have no chance of succeeding to any gadi. 
The future Chiefs read less of mathematics, but they are taught political 
economy, law and land revenue work, while the Kumars devote more time to 
mathematics. The Vice-Principal threw out a suggestion which the Bombay 
University—and perhaps also the Universities in other provinces where similar 
Colleges are situated—may well consider with favour, namely, that the 
diploma of that College may be regarded as equivalent to a pass at the 
Entrance Examination, entitling the holder to the same privileges at the 
University. Perbaps the Chancellor will make it a point to remember the 
suggestion when the new rules and regulations are framed. What His 
Excellency heard from the lips of the young noblemen at the College might. 
have pleased him more than the representation of their elders in private 
conferences. It wasin moralising on the sports that Lord Lamington found 
occasion 10 make a remark which would be peculiarly applicable to inter-rela- 
tions of the congeries of States which brings up so many questions of nicety 
before His Excellency. ‘The great lesson of sport, said Lord Lamington, 
was that ‘you .have to. play fairly, not only for your own hand, but for your 
side.’ ‘That is the great lesson of Kathidwar politics as well!” 


*55. “Next in importance to the opening of the converted Morvi 
Railway stands.the ceremony of investiture of the 
Investiture of the Thakore Thakore Saheb of ‘Bhavnagar with the exalted 
Saheb of Bhavnagar with insienia: of a» K.0©. 8.1. The young Thakore has 
the insignia of K. C. 8S. I. iT - ] ra ; fot en “aaiarl 
Rést Goftér (9), 12th OeTed ample illustration ol s atesmanlike sagacity 
March, Eng. cols. and political wisdom, and it is not very usual to 
find nztive potentates of his age displaying such a 
combination of virtues as an administrator and capable ruler. ‘ihe honour 
which has been conferred upon His Highness by the King-Emperor is a 
sufficient testimony of the appreciation of the wise and beneficent rule that 
bas throughout characterized his regime; and to use the words of his brother- 
chiefs, was a visible index of the gracions good-will which the King-Emperor 
bore towards the Princes and Chiefs of Kathidwar. I1t is sometimes inquired, 
and not without reaseu, ifthe titles of .distmotion ‘which Government bestow 
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nt an Lasts ecie yeni: i o ens on Paina te ae 
irs are a BP | m of india merit and if@ividual desert, they are 
re banbies and ti | al and ruby niesklaces in 
Chiefs, but have a shing value to show that the 
‘they adorn do nt feed on the reputation of. their 
pired with a noble zeal not only to maintain the 


- “tt is. announced that the Rivals State authorities are thinking of 
: passing a new Press Act, which is likely to be more 
_ Reporte proponl to mut stringent than the one in force at present. The news 
Press Act at Baroda. is certainly of a disquieting character, for we know 
Praja Bandhu (28), 5th that the present Press Act is more stringent than that 
March, Eng. cols.; Kéthié- in force in British India. Those that from time to 
wir Timee ©), Bet March. time read the newspapers published in the Baroda 
State will bear us out when we say that on account of the stringency of the Act, 
which leaves them practically at the tender. mercies of the State officials, their 

- Criticism of matters pertaining to the State has, comparatively speaking, become 
very mild, We believe the present Act is sufficiently stringent for all practical 
purposes. We are, therefore, surprised to learn that the authorities con- 
template making it more stringent still.” [The Kédthidwaér Times makes 


similar remarks]. 
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57. “The 27th of February last, being the birthday of Shri Ramdas 
"ve , Swami, the spiritual preceptor of Shivaji Maharaj, was 
| bal ea ‘Sdulvebedry of Ramdas, celebrated throughout Mahérdshtra with great earnest- 
7° the spiritual preceptor of mess and reverence. The celebration at Chafal, in 
<e Shivaji. the Satara District, the seat of the saint’s descendants, 
Indu Prakésh (39), ‘th was held on a grand scale, More than ten thousand 
March, Hag cols., people had flocked to the place to ‘do honour to 
the memory of the revered Swami. Here is to be found the samadhi of this 
historic saint, who played such an important part in the early years of Maratha 
supremacy. Whether asthe pioneer of the religious revival in Maharastra or 
as the preceptor from whom the great Shivaji drew his political inspiration, 
Ramdas stands pre-eminent amongst the great saints who shaped the history 
of their times, social, religious and political. ‘The celebrations at Poona, 
Akola, Pandharpur and other places were also conducted on a grand scale—the 
ef. Me program mes consisting of religious discourses and lectures upon the life and 
oo | ~ teachings of Ramdas. We hope that such celebrations will continue to be held 
| oe year after year with unabated zeal.” {An Amrdéoti correspondent sends to 
the paper an account of a similar celebration recently held there.) 
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M. A, BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


: Res 0 fice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
3 Ragnar Bombay, 16th March 1906. 
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Collectors and Disirict Magistrates. and. Political Apkiiee: are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether, the facts are as stated ;: what 
action, if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts ‘alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Inst of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1905.) 


. 
s. ie " 
— 
- 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 


ENGLISH. 


Bombay East Indian .../ Bombay... ..-| Weekly ... ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; $7 


| Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 


240 
| 

Daily Telegraph andj Poona ... ccc] DALY —- se | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 
| East and West ... ...| Bombay... »»-| Monthly vee ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; y. P. 1,000 


| Hyderabad Journal see} Hyderabad ...| Weekly ,.. see — Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 550 


1 
2 
3 
4 
: 5 | Indian Social Reformer ..| Bombay oo ee ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br&4hman ; 37 ie 500 
6 
yj 
8 
9 


Indian Spectator, Voice off Do. ... of De. te -.-| Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri; PArsi; 52;| 1,000 
India and Champion. J.P 


Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. ... «e«e| Monthly oe| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer on 809 


_— 440 
K4thiawar Times ...| Rajkot ... ee} Daily — oes ...| Erataprai Udeshankar, B.A; Hindu 190 


Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi o -6| Weekly ... —«».| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 52 


(Nagar) ; 37. 

20 . | Mabottte .. a ia sag VU MORAT vei ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman); 30, 
11 | Oriental Review ... -o-| Bombay «ee ‘esl DOs. ome ...| R. 8. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 ove oe ose 400 


12 | Phoenix ... cos, ove} Snaracht... ...| Bi-weekly --| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 + 400 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona ... oe] Daily ace -+-| Henry Kencheller ; European ; 50 cee ie 250 


| and Military Gazette, | 
Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 - 1,000 


? 


15 | Sind Gazette fen ees} Kardchi .e- ...| Bi-weekly »»-| M. DeP. Webb ... al sae age obit 500 


16 | Sind Times 08 a ee coe! Dow ane -e+| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 86 —... 200 


| ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI, 


17 Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad’ .. Weekly ... | Narotamda’s Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 800 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 


18 | Deshabhakti ... -.| Baroda ... oe) ae ---| Vasantl4l Sunderldl Desdi; Hindu (Nagar} 1,500 
Bre&hman) ; 43. 


19 Evening JAme coe eee Bombay ree eee Daily see see SOS eee 
20 | Gujarati ... oe So ee ee | Weekly ... .|_ Ichh4ram Surajram Des#i; Hindu (Surti| 4,500 
Bania) ; 51. 
PAl Gujarat o>) ae | BOFOS ics ak i bes eee Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 45 Pam —_ 700 
92 | Gujarét Punch ... eoe| AnMedabad..  ccei Do. — cco oc Somal4l Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 ii 625 


99 | Hindi Punch... .».| Bombay oe oar ‘es| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArsi ; 45 isa 800 


24 |Jdm-e-Jamshed .. | Do. -+ a Daily =~ ...| Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 


...| 93,000 
v0 eos; 2,900 


36 | Kathidwar News... we.| HAjkot ... al a ae -+-| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 42 ... se ves 400 


25 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... eo a Seal eo+| Weekly ... ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta ; Prsi ; 54 


27 | Kathidwar Times ae .--| Bi-weekly oes eed Jayashankar ; Hindu (Nagar Brah- 600 
| —e man) ; 38 
28 | Praja Bandhu ... ...| Ahmedabad _...| Weekly ... " J porn pe Hindu (Mewdda Brih-| 1,000 
| man); 37. i 
29 | Rast Goftar eee »..| Bombay we) Dov. ese _— owe PAllonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... we>| 1,650 ‘" 


30 | Satya Vakta we = oee| «De .+| Fortnightly ...] Keshavl4l Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das Shrim4lii| 650 
: Bania); 39. 
31 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ves] BATOAA ooo ..| Weekly... »--| Manekl4l Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 


89 Surya Prakésh ece eee Surat eee eee Do. woe eee Umedram Nagindas Day4abhai ; Hindu 200 ry 
Anato-MaRiAvBH, (Bania) ; 25. | : a 
| , Bee 
Mitraé ane @ee Bombay see tee Weekl eee eee Sadd@shiv Vishvanath May4dev $32 Hindu 500 A Re: 
adh vanes : ’ oe Sees ; 28. ’ mS 
34 Dnyan Chakshu see eee Poona ove we} Do, ‘eee Bee aman Govind S4pkar > Hindu (Deshastha 600 
| .. 
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, * ee, ° a | a + 
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"45 eS 


Native Opinion ... 


GusaRa’TN 
54 | Baroda Vateal ... 
55 | Hind Vijaya oa 


KANARESE. 
86 S| Karndtak Patri .., 
Karnitak Vaibhav 
Prakéshak... =» 


AND CONCANIM. 
O Bombaense a 
Gusara'TI. 
Akhbér-e-lslém ... 


Prekshak ...00 8... ves 
Samarth ... ss =» 
Shri Say4ji. Vijay see 
oe “45 | Subodh Patrika...  .. 
: AG o me EE SS aan anaes 
3 47 | Udyamotkarsha ... 
ae ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
a i Me 1 RTM ele 
3 a | # 10 AnahdNsthiacno ‘es 
: 4 | ANGLO-SINDI. | 
: bias OS a 
ee 
| 52 | Sindhi... eae 
- Anc1o-Urpv. 
68 | Muslim Herald ‘<a 
| Eneiisu, Mara’rHi AND 


ENGLIsH, MaRATHI AND 


‘EnetisH, Portucvese 


- 


a 


OC Fs. 
Pe, ge 


Dharw4r 
Bijapur ... 
ee oes 


1 Sires 
Broach .., 


eee Baroda eee eee Do. eee 
ue ' eee Bombay... eee Daily ooo 
Marftha Deen Bandhu .«:| Kolh&pur -»»| Weekly ... 


Bombay... ...| Bi- weekly 


Satara... eee Weekly eee 
Kolh4pur ees Do. aos 
Bombay... el ae be 
Do. eee ooe| Do. eee 
Poona .., i a 
Bombay... _ ...| Monthly... 
Bombay ... ...| Weekly... 
| DO. see jel a” ee 
Sukkur ...| Weekly .., 
moo eees Do. ese 
(Sind). 
Sukkur (Sind)...| Do ... 
Bombay... ol SEE cas 
Baroda .. ..-| Weekly ... 
a ao ie ae 


Weekly ... 
Do, eee 
Do. eee 


Daily ... 
DO ins 
Weekly ... 
Daily oe 
Weekly ...* 
Do. aes 


...| Hari N&rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
eos} Sh&h Mineklél Ambér4m Doctor; Hindu 


ee | 


Rev. Mr. T. H. Abbott... nee vee 


Bréhman); 37. 


(Bania). | 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited; 
Manager being Dfimodar S4vidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 89. 

Savl4r4m o_ Vichare; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 3 

Vingyak Badicrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé-| 
wan Brdhman); 33. . 
Ganesh Ballél Phans&lkar ; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahmin) ; 32. 

Vindyak Narayan Joshirao; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 34. 

Ddémodar S4vl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 
39. 

Dwirka@n4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 

Vin4yak Ra4mchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 37. 

Ganesh Narayan J oshi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 30. : 


Lawrence Duantus DeSouza’; Christian (Goa-| 
nese); 32. : 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... cee 


(1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 
LL.B. ; Pleader ; 37. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahikhan Ghulam Rasul : 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 oes 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30 ove 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 30. 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 
Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah ; Hindu (Shrawak 


Bania). 


gory? Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
yat) ; 
Anndji “Go Al Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, 
Govind Gang4dhar Pendse ; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Bréhman); 28. 


F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 


Khai Ism4il Kazi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
Nén4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 48 _... 


Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondis Desdi, B.A., L. M. 
& S.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. 

——— Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
Parsi ; 


Mahashankar 1 ee Bhat ; Hindu (Gujarati 
Brahman) ; 3 


} Ardeshar pao Gandhi; P4rsi ; 45... 
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600 


1,100 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 


22 


93 


96 
97 


Deshi Mitra vee 
Din Mani ,.. =o 
Friend of India +. 
Fursad .. ove 
Gap Sup ... eee 
Hitechchhu ove 
Jain pas a 
Jdm-e-Jah#nooma 
Kaira Vartaman ... 
Kathid4war Sam4char 
Loka Mitra se 
Mahi K4ntha ‘tazette 
Navséri Prak4sh ... 
Nure Elam _— 
Ny4yadarshak ... 
Praja Mitr& eee 
Praja Pok4r ove 
Prakash and Gadgadat 
Punch Dand ses 
Samsher Bahadur... 


Sdnj Vartam4n ... 


Sind Vartaman ... 
Stri Bodh ... ose 
Surat Akhbar -:: 
Svadesh Bandhu ... 
HINDI. 


Pandit “ee eee 
char. 


KANARKESE. 


Digvijaya ... os 
Karnatak Vritta oo 


Loki Bandhu ee. 
Loka Mitra ove 
Réjahansa.e- oes 
Rasik Ranjini... 


con 189 San 


Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- 
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Surat .. 


Broach ... 


Ahmedabad 


Bombay ... 
Bt 600 


Ahmedabad 


Bombay ... 


Kaira... 


Ahmedabad 


Bombay wi 
Sadra .. 
Navs2@ri ... 


Bombay ... 


Ahmedabad 


Karachi... 


Surat . .. 


coe Bombay... 


ee Si 


Abmedabad 


Bombay ... 


Kar4chi ... 
Bombay ... 
Surat ... 


Mahudha 


Poona .e. 


Bombay... 


Do. ees 
Haveri 


Dhérwir 


eos) Gadag oes 


(Dhér- 


Weekly ... 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
Monthly 


Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 
— 
ma Me 
DO, eve 

Bi-weekly 

Weekly.es 
a 

Monthly... 


Fortnightly 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
Oe ee 


P oe, 


Do. eee 


Dai ly ees 


Weekly ... 


Monthly 
Weekly 
ee 
Weekly eos 
a 
Weekly ... 
oS 
Do. eee 
Sago 
iy gs 
Vee ea 


eer 
° 


“a 
- 


‘Kashidds Bhagvandfés; Hindu (K&chia, i.e., 
a vegetable seller); 44, ay | 

Nathal4l Rangildds Surti; Hindu (K4yastha 
Bania); 25. 


Bomanji Navroji Kébr4ji; Pdrsi; 45 ... bas 
1M. C. Ratnagar & Co. .., ie ove és 


| Kdlidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 


Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shravak 
Vania) ; 30. 
Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach@ria ; Parsi; 29 coe 


Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
Shravak Bania) ; 56. ee 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
Parsi ; 35 

Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 45. 

Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur; Parsi; 56... ia 


Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 Pe 


Gataélal Mansukhlal; Hindu (Visashrimdli 
Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman).; 34. 


Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... es tee 


Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 
38. 

Jamnada@s Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
43. 

Savéibhai Hindu 
Bania) ; 62. 

Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 

(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 

(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Pa4rsi ; 
38 


Radichand ; (Shravak 


(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) ... 


Kaikhasru Navroji K4braji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 ... 

Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... sinus 

Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ;(Hindu Bania) ; 
36. ; 


Govindrao Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
jari) ; 42; and Tarabai, wife of the above; 31. 

Pandit Lajya Raémji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar 
Brahman) ; 39. 


Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 
(Devang, Lingayat) ; 37. 
(1) Shivram Mahddev Khénolkar; Hindu 


(Karhada Brahman) ; 34. 

(2) Annacharya Balachérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brihman) ; 54. 

Gururgo R4ghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindv 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. ~ 

Gundo Nelgire Ndadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahman); 41. | 

Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu 


(Kanoja 
Brghman); 41, : 
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Chikitsak ... oe 
Chitragupta eee 
Dakshin Vritta ... 
Deshakdélavartamin 
Dharma ... _ 
Dherwar Vritia ... 
Dnyfn Sagar sa... 
Hindu Punch _... 
Jagadddarsh ove 
| Jagadhitechchhu ... 
Sagatsumachar... 
| Kal oe a 
Kalpataru ... ve 
Karmanuk vee 
| Keral Koxil’ ... 
Kesari_... Pe 
Khandesh Chitraupta 
Khandesh Vaibhav 
Mahd4rdshtra Vritta 
Moda Vritta ... 


Mumbai Punch eee 


Mumbai Vaibhav 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
Nagar Saméchér... 
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eee Bombay. ee 


Ahmednagar ,,, 
Nipéni ..__.. 
Ahmednagar .., 
Pandharpur .n 

Do. so a 


Bombay 
Kolhapur 


Chikodi .., 


Chiplan ... wae 
Belgaum 
Kolhapur 
Erandol ... 
Wii 


Dharwar 


Kolh@pur 
Thana 


Ahmednagar 
Poona—... 


Thana 


Poona 


Sholapur cee 
Poona... 

Bombay... 
Poona 
Dbulia 


Do, 


see se~ 


Vengurla 
SAtara 
Wai oe 


Kochara (Ratn4- 
girl). 


ee, 


Weekly ...: 
Do. see 
ae 
Do. - ves 
js ee 
Do. ove 
Do. as. 
i aaeee 
Do. ave 
DOs see 
DO. eas 
DOv csi 
mw. 
Do. eee 
Do. cee 
er 
Do. oes 
Do. eee 
Do ... 
Do. ... 
Monthly 
Weekly ... 
ae 
DO. se 
we 
aa 

Monthly 

Daily: ... 

Weekly eee 
Do. ses 
Do. eee 
Doe ave 
DO.” eee 
Do, 


Cireula- 
tion. 
...| Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 600 
Bréhman). 
ees' Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 200 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 
...| Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 500 
-+.| Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|300—400 
41. 
«».| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
...| N@ér@yan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 450 
Bra@bman); 51. 
| R&mchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; $7. | 
| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
..| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 275 
Brahman); 40. | 
...| Abaji Ramchandra Sd4vant ; Hindu (Maratha) ;;}600—700 
42. : 
».| Jagannath Baléji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
.».| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 
...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
Brahman) ; 32. 
»»»| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 
Bréhman) ; 48. 
,..| Saddshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) .. 800 
...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 300 
man); 4’. 
...| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 600 
Brahman); 37- 
,..| KAshinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu. (Chit- 322 
dwan Brahman); 61. 
‘ids Rhoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,500 
wan Brihman) ; 74. 
...| Trimbak A’b4ji R4je;. Hindu (Kédyasth} 500 
Prabhu) ; 40. 
...| Shivrdm Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 5,700 
| (Chitp4wan Brahman); 38. | 
| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
Brahman) ; 45. 

...| Hari Ndrdyan <Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan} 4,000 
Brahman) ; 37. 

...| Krishnaji N4&ardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 3,000 
Brahman) ; 49. 

...| B4l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu| 24,500 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 47. : 

...| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 

| Brahman) ; 26. 

..., Vadav Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 500 
Brahman) ; 39. 

...| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
Brahman) ; 27. 

,..| Pandurang Bab4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 150 
38. | 

...| K4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
Brdhman) ; 48. 

...| Anandr4o Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 250 
S#raswat Brahman); 30. 

«.| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 

‘| pawan Brahman) ; 43. 

ese Do. : do. eee 1,250 

...| Narsappu Abanna; Hindu (Fulmali); 47... 100 

...| Yashivant Hari Kdéle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 

ree| ViShnu Ramchandra Vij#purkar;. Hindu 80 
(Deshasth Bréhman); 50. 

eee) Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 

| Bréhman); 30. 

w»| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 75 
Bréhman) ; 38 

eos }Govind Sakhérim Bidkar; 100 


Brahman) ; 41. 


Hindu (Deshasth 
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Noe Name of Publication, nnona Edition, | Name, caste and age of Editor. 
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138 | Poona Vaibhav ...  ++»| Poona ... oe] Weekly wes eee 
139 | Prabodh Chandrika _ ...| Jalgaon... a oe ae ees 
140 | Pratod ... © oo —-«»| IslAmpur ol Os kee. tee 
141 | Réghav Bhushan... oe} LeOla a. | ae we eve 
142 | Satya Mitra eee ...| M4legaon a oe. os 00s 
143 | Satya Sadan ce | Alibag ... eco] D0. = cee oe 
144 | Satyi Shodhak ... eee] Ratnagiri cool BIOs one — 
145 |-Shahu Vijay's... ees 


146 | Shet Shetaki and| Poona ... ...| Fortnightly ... 
Shetakari. 


Kolhapur seek: Mes sie 


147 | Shold4pur Samachdr ooo| Sholépur see WOOMRS ss © us 
148 Shrigonda Vritta... .».| Shrigonda oof SO. we ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
149 | Shri Shahu eee ooo] SAtATA eee sve} DO. ane «| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
150 | Shubh Suchak ... coe] DOs. cee ek a ie .... Vishnu Ndrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


151 Sumant eee eee eee Kar4ad eee eee Bo. eee eee Mahadev 


152 | Vidya Vilas oe «>| Kolhapur -+»| Bi-weekly 


153 Vidyarthi eee eee eee Nandurb4r eee Weekly eee aes 
164 | Vihéri_... ee »».| Bom bayeee -«| Fortnightly  ...| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
155 | Vividh Dnydn Vistdér ...) Do. ---| Monthly... eee} (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni 0. | ae 


156 Vrittasa¢r eee eee pee Wai eee eee Weekly eee genie Lakshman Mahaddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 


157 | Vritta Sudha —s aw vos] SAtAara ove ooo DO. = eve eee} Laxman VAaman Khat&évkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


158 Vydp4ri eee eee pee Poona eee eee Do. 


SINDI. 
160 | Khairkh&h Sind ... ,..| Karachi... _...! Weekly 
16] Muir-ul-Islam eee eee Do. bane ase Do. 


162 Sind Sudhar eee eee Do. eee eee Do. 
163 Sookree — eee eee Do. ee } ee Do: 


URpv. 


164 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai | Bombay . 


Monthly 
165 | Eombay Punch Bahddur BP: ees ooo] Weekly ove 


166 Sultdin-ul- Akhbar gee Do, abe eee Daily eee 


167 Tejarati Gazette eee eos Do. eee eee M onthlyoe. 


.| Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
159 | Vydpdr Samachar... -+-| Ahmednagar .../ Do, seo .se| Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha ; Hindu (Mar- 


‘i eee/ Dharmsing Tahilsing ;*Hindu (Amil); 29... 
ace eee) Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; 
eee »«-| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) (oe os 


eee e+e} Jhamatmal Lélehand ; Hindu (Bania); 42 «+. 


...| Mahamad Ali 


wf Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Sfarrakh: 


168 | Tohfa-i-Deccan eee} Poona .., ooo] Weekly coe ees 


Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 85. 
Narfyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 

Hindu 


Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 

Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 

Balchand Hirf4chand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 

26. 

R4oji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitp4dwan Brdh- 
man); 52. 

Hari Ndrdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 

Brahman) ; 60. 

Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 

man); 30, 


Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam&ti);45 «. 


43. 
man) ; 22. 


Brahman) ; 30. 

Damodar Kulkarni; 
shasth Brahman); 33. 

Shankar Raghunath Gokhale ; 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 

Saddshiv Va4man Mardthe; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. 


Hindu (De- 
Hindu (Chit- 


wan Brahman); 35. 

(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath $Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 


Brahman) ; 38. 


man) ; 38. 
wadi); 30. 


a} 


65. 


‘ 


(Sunni); 32. 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Muhammadan ; f 


| 


Anvar Ali; Mhammeadan 


...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 


bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 


| Shaik) ; 35. 


Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 


Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed ; Muhammadan 
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Goce ancl Bid (Hyderabad,| Weekly... .. 


A Luz eee te ete Bombay... eer Weekly... eee 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; 
Brahman, Smérta) ; 82. 


Krishnarao Trimbakrao 
(Brahman) ; 36. 


Hindu (Deshasth 


Réjurkar; Hindu 100 


Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman); 260 


45. 


* € o 


Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 bea bee 700 


ist is printed in brackets after the name. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


- ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
‘Gist of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (S[ or d) is the last letter of .a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (4 = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


- been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears. to be absolutely necessary to eomplete the pronunciation of.a word, as 
in Aranodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


s 


ye 


POS CMe aR a 


‘proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


_ DD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper- and periodical as furnished by the 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Pablication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
- ere 
| ENGLISH. 
la | Cosmopolitan Review .| Bombay ---| Monthly eo] Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed;} 480 
Muhammadan (Konkani) ; 23, 
lla | Parsi... — eee} Bombay ...| Monthly ae re 500 
GUJARATI, : 
65a | Chay-Ohav ... of Bombay --| Monthly ...| Ndgindds greens Hindu (Dasaj}. 250 
| Bania) ; 38, 
67a | Dnydnottejak ..-| Ahmedabad ...| Fortnightly ... vos eee 800 
MARATHI, . 
114 | Granthamala... | Kolhépur — «| Monthly ee| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A. 500 
| Hind (Deshastha Brdhman) ; 41. 
1264 | Lokaseva a oo) Nasik ... ooo} Weekly a iia wi 


—— 


a circulation of No. 19 is 1,000; No, 36—1,100; No. 75—400 to 600; No. 76—1,000; and No. 146—350. The Editor of theDaydn 


Prakdsh (Daily) is the same as that of the weekly edition of the same paper, 


The nominal Editor of No. 146 is Ganesh Laxuman Sahasrabuddhe ; Hindu (Konknastha Brahman), but the real Editor is Ramchandre 


Vinayak Tikekar ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 45. 
The Editor of No. 88 is dead 


The Editor of No. 68 is Yadavrao Parashram Vinod; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 55 and the circulation is 400, 
The Editor of No. 75 is Rewashankar Jagjiwan ; Hindu (Auditch Brahman) ; 40 and the circulation is 500. ~ 
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_ 1, “It is now officially announced that the Prince of Wales; is..going 
to pay a visit to this country during. the; ensuing 
Forthcoming visit t#. In- eold weather. It is devoutly to be mg that: the 
pe Peon peop . Alera of rains will be propitious, and that the. ndian, rayats 
of Wales. everywhere will be enjoying prosperity, about the 
Muslim Herald (58), 14th time the Prince visits these shores. Barring this 
March, Eng. cols.; Bombay  yneertainty of the season, the Prince of Wales is sure 
Be Bahddur (165), 18th +) meet with the heartiest welcome from all classes 
arch; Vretta Sdér (156), . e11: 
13th March. of the Indian population,,........ Within recent years 
India has been greatly impoverished in her resources, 
and nearly for tke last ten years she has been hard hit by the pests of famine 
and plague. In many quarters if was apprehended that the cost of the 
forthcoming Royal visit would have to be borne by this country. But, to 
the great relief of the Indian rayats, if is announced that it will be met from 
the English revenues........... It is, indeed, very thoughtful and gracious of the 
British Parliament to have undertaken to bear the cost of the Prince’s visit.’’ 
[The Bombay Punch Bahdédur writes :—Ye starving Indians! Rejoice that the 
members of the Royal Family entertain sympathetic feelings towards you, although 
Anglo-Indians might treat you as no better than beasts, Their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales will be coming out to India in the 
next cold weather in order to witness your pitiable condition with their own eyes. 
May God grant long life and prosperity to the King-Emperor, who has testified 
his solicitude for the woe-begone condition of the Indians by forbidding the 
august visitors to accept presents from Native Chiefs during their tour. 
‘The Vritta Sér writes :—The Prince of Wales will visit India in November next. 
His Royal father had preceded him thirty years ago. The presents given to 
him by the Native Chiefs on that occasion far exceeded in value the return 
presents given to the Chiefs on his behalf. The disparity between the value of 
the two sets of presents was openly criticised at the time, and hence His Majesty 
has interdicted the interchange of such presents during his son’s tour. In spite 
of this injunction, however, our Indian Chiefs will, according to oriental 
etiquette, have to give presents in some shape or other, What form the 
presents should take will depend upon the will of Lord Curzon. Our astrological 
works prescribe several modes of propitiating the malignant planet Saturn, 
whose period of rotation is thirty years. Let us see what sort of articles will be 
required to propitiate the planet visiting us in November. | 


2. The Prince of Wales is to visit India with his consort after six months 

a ae eae gaa from this date, but some Anglo-Indians and a few 
Their Royal Highnesses the 24tives noted for their officious loyalty have begun to 
Prince and Princess of Wales parade their want of common-sense from now. A 
to India and the Calcutta proposition was recently brought before the Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation. Municipal Corporation that instead of presenting an 
Kesart (129), 14th March. 54 dress in a gold or silver casket to His Royal High- 
ness on his arrival according to the usual precedent, some precious article 
of jewellery should be purchased by the Corporation and presented to the 
Princess of Wales. Seven members of the Corporation opposed this pro- 
position as involving not only an extravagant but an illegal waste of 
public money. The Corporation is-authorized to spend money “on a 
public ceremony or entertainment,” but it would be stretching the meaning of 
these words too far to make them include a present of the nature referred to 
above. Those whose hearts are bubbling over with enthusiastic loyalty are 
welcome to spend any amount of their private money in making a present to 
the consort of their future ruler, but they seem anxious to demonstrate their 
. loyalty at other people’s expense. If the cost or splendour of our presents to 
the Royal visitors is to be the measure of our loyalty, we cannot help saying 
that the visit of the Prince of Wales will have painful instead of pleasant 
associations, for our country, which is already suffering from the evils of 
famine, poverty and pecuniary drain. [Elsewhere the paper writes :—The 
direction of His Majesty the King-Emperor forbidding the giving of cere- 
monial presents to the Prince of Wales during his forthcoming tour was 


© curious» Apeiinas ‘during the debate in the Calcutta 

jion. It was alleged that t the prohibition applied only to 

986 Case Stiquette réquired a return present from the Prince, 

‘or public ‘bodies in whose case no return present was necessary. 

ne interpretati on if the prohibition, we sau say that the person 

mischievous ‘advice to His Majesty is utterly indifferent to His 
6 oF Teputation | 


i’ ‘The ‘revolutionary propaganda in Russia is receiving support from 
‘all sides. Even the women of Russia are inspired 

» Reflections ‘upon the pre-...with a desire for their regeneration, and they have 
sent TL egpr yan idem ae sent a petition to the Tsarina, praying her to intercede 
Pais Bink ‘ges with the Tsar for bringing the war with Japan 
Ral (19), 17th March. to a close. The petitioners deplore the present con- 
oe fusion in Russia, where all ties of religion, morality 
ee and truth are slackened, where it has become impossible for Russian mothers 
: to train children upon the bases of truth and love of duty, and where the 
social life of the country does not rest on these for its foundation, The 
anarchists in Russia have also addressed a letter to the Tsar, which states 

that if he does not give a constitution to the country as demanded by 

the people, he would be assassinated on the 1st March, or failing that on 

14th May, the anniversary of his coronation day. Twenty years ago the 

, assassination of Tsar Alexander was similarly predicted, and he fell a victim 
to the assassin’s fury on the day previously notified in a secret manifesto. 

God grant that the present ‘Tsar escapes the fate of his predecessor. 

At any rate, may he not be murdered on the day of his coronation! It 

is the universal wish that the Tsar should not be murdered. But that does 

‘not mean that his people should be balked of their rights. The life of one 
individual counts for nothing where the independence of a people is at stake, 

but if the murder of one man does not at once lead to their emancipation, such 
murder is a gratuitous spilling of blood. It is possible that the murder of 

the Tsar may sound the death-knell of Russian autocracy, but in whatever men 

do they. should act in fear of God. But the Russians seem to be harassed and 
‘oppressed beyond all bounds, and when they find that injustice and falsehood per- 

meate the whole of their country’s administration they lose all faith in truth and 

duty. Falsehood leadsto such undesirable consequences that even the training 

of children upon the basis of truth becomes an impossibility as stated by the 
Russian women in their petition. Lord Curzon charges the Indians with 
falsehood, The Pressas well as the public meeting at Calcutta have entered au 
protest against the same. Assuming the charge to be well founded, what can be 

the cause of the universal prevalence of falsehood in the country ? We commend 

‘the petition of Russian women to Lord Curzon’s perusal for an answer to the 

query. Isalien rule in a country based on truth? Is the superficial sympathy 

shown by Englishmen towards India true? Is it true to say that English officials 

in India ignore England’s interests and strive with more zeal to promote the 
‘welfare of India? Isit possible that those who are born in India should despise 
patriotism and be sincere in their zeal for the expansion of the Empire? How 

can these things be true? But they are reckoned as true in India. It is in 
“consequence of the prevalence of such truths in the country that insignificant men 
obtain titles in India, and offenders are acquitted, while the innocent suffer 
injustice. Nothing can be more terrible than that a country should be reduced to 

such a plight. If Lord Curzon’s allegation is true, we are forced to conclude that 

‘India has been reduced to such a plight by England. But it is a matter for 

‘deep regret that Indians do not yet realise, like the Russian women, th2 simple 

‘fact that truth becomes impossible under these circumstances. The Grand Duke 
‘Sergius has been murdered,’ but a discussion is still going on as tothe advantages 

and disadvantages resulting from such murders. There can be no difference. 

of opinion that such deeds are unrighteous. But righteousness is wholly at a 
discount under a despotic regime, and people are led to commit all sorts of excesses, 
These are no doubt undesirable, but occasionally lead to some good, An English 
‘journal in discussing the ‘uses of terror,” concludes that such deeds disturb 
~'the peace of mind of those who hold autocratic power in their haads and 
‘thereby ‘facilitate the progress of revolution, Intimidation unsettles the 
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mental balance of a despot and cheoks his despotic instincts, A sudden catas- 
trophe like the outrage by the explosion of a bomb-shell strikes terror into the 
heart of a despot and by rousing his suspicion ultimately drives him into 
insanity. But though there may be such advantages from an unrighteous deed, q| 
it cannot be denied that the deed by itself is sinful and that men should keep 4a 
themselves aloof from such sinful acts. | 


4, “It is not exactly painting the lily white, but painting dammer 
_ black, to give proof of the untruthfulness, manifested. 
Alleged unfaithful attitude a8 unfaithfulness, of England. But none would have 
of England towards Japan, taken the trouble todo so,if Lord Curzon had not a 
Mahratta(10),12th March, opened the question afresh. It is well known that ; 
Japan is fighting the battles of England in her war 
with Russia on the strength of her alliance with England. But how is England 
returning the compliment? Not by a grateful fulfilment of the terms of the if 
alliance in its true spirit, but by a wicked policy of apathetic backsliding which in 
is positively injurious to Japan in her present critical juncture, The writer on 
‘Foreign Affairs’ in the Contemporary Review has recently expressed the view 
that, strange as it may seem, it is the alliance in future of Russia and Japan f 
alone that can peacefully settle the future of Eastern Asia. And even such an Hi 
alliance would be now possible, were it not for the present Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, which has two more years to run before it can be reconsidered and 
confirmed or dissolved. But Japan is not atall satisfied with the conduct | i 
of England as an ally. England’s lukewarmness has already been a subject ia 
of complaint in that country, while in Russia it is regarded that the infidelity aq 
of HEneland is snificient for Japan to justify a dissolution of the union. 
*As she abandoned Prince Kugene, Frederick the Great, and so many 
other allies in the past, she would not hesitate to abandon Japan in the 


present, if fidelity to her obligations were rendered dangerous or incon- 41 
venient. The opinion prevails that the truthfulness and fidelity of ii 
England are so uncertain that she may be easily ‘ bribed or intimidated.’ And | } 
as proof of this allegation it is enough to point out that while the British | 
Admiralty connived at torpedoes being purchased and sent to Kussia, the oe 


Baltic squadron lives and moves in virtue of the coal openly sold for Russian 
destination in English ports, that the HKgyptian Government, under English on | 
advice, has. lavished every attention upon the squadron, and that Russian 
orders for over £150,000 worth of guns were recently placed with the British . 
firm of Maxim,” if 


*5. In commenting on the Russian defeat at Mukden tho Gujardti 
says :—‘‘ The policy of unscrupulous aggression which MW 
Alleged immoral .aggres- the Russian Government has pursued in the Far | 
siveness and insatiable greed Past deserved no other fate, and we cannot but 
of Western nations, “yee alt : , 
Gujardti (20), 19th March, Tejoice that Russia’s unrighteous career has received 
Eng. cols. an effective check. Here is one more triumph 
of the principle of retributive justice which has 
invariably and mercilessly asserted its paramount claims upon the proudest 
and most powerful Empires and Emperors who have relied upon brute force 
and an unrighteous code of morality for their so-called strength and prestige. 
Astor the Japanese, it is impossible not to admire the great qualities 
they have shown in this awful war.......... The battle of Mukden, taken 
all in all, has been justly described as the greatest battle in history, 
ancient or modern, and a nation which has won it, and that, too, in defence of 
their hearths and homes, has doubtless covered itself with imperishable glory. 
Asiatics and their civilization had become a bye-word of reproach amongst 
European nations. But some of the admirable qualities the Japanese have 
displayed in the present struggle are peculiarly Asiatic. That absolute fear- 
lessness of death, calm imperturbability, perfect freedom from panic in times of 
reverses and noisy ostentation in the hour of victory, thoughtfulness and | . 
resignation, abstinence and self-control, tenderness and humanity which the “i 
Japanese have shown even in times of unprecedented national anxiety—these ; 
are not the characteristics of Western nations. With what dignity and self- 
restraint was the downfall of Port Arthur received by the Japanese? With 
what philosophic calmness has the news of the victory in the battle of Mukden, 
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hentic rec on. rds § of. war, | been received at Tokio Y 
: i wi ih the disgraceful scenes which the streets in 
r Ladysx nith and Kimberley had been relieved ? 
Western yah which none of us can afford 
they quis s be assimilated in our Indian civilization. But 
there is :one feature oa sh’ we have never admired and can never admire, and 
that is f don wy mort ral By Pa tec its insatiable greed and unrighteous disregard 
a}. mae ek pes 0 hts in the name of progress and civilization.......... 
“We fervent. iy’ he and pray that Japan, should she come off with flying 
colours in this great war, will refrain from emulating this immoral example of 
the West, and employ the prestige, position and power, which her glorious 
victory over her mighty foe must confer upon her in the long run, not for self- 
ndisement, not for enslaving other nations on all sorts of pretexts, but for 
advancing the progress of humanity i in the light of the eternal principles which 
Buddha has laid down in his immortal code and for extending the reign 
of peace and law, knowledge and righteousness. The Russo-Japanese war with 
all its horrible carnage is a sad commentary upon the much-vaunted progress 
2 of mankind.......... “All this Russia’s insatiable and immoral greed to expand 
a - @nalready unwiedly empire has led to the slaughter of thousands of innocent 
aoe lives on both alee,” Is this civilization? Is it morality? Is it obedience to 
the dictates of religion? Japan has now come to be recognized as one of the 
' great powers in the civilized world. Why? Mainly because she has employed 
dreadful weapons of destruction with scientific skill and accuracy and with 
rare powers of organization. he whole world of European politics is dominated 
with the idea of the grandeur of brute force and might. The classification 
of nations into first class, second class and third class powers is influenced 
by the same dominant conception. They do not enquire who is great and 
foremost in practising righteousness and establishing the reign of peace and 
law, who is most powerful i in its armaments or Satanic weapons oi destruction. 
That Japan should be adjudged great according to this immoral standard 
s afford us no pleasure whatever, Such ‘ethical standards of national greatness 
ae ought to make modern humanity blush for very shame, They area condemnation 
of our modern civilization. They are a perversion of the divine purposes 
of life and human advancement. They are a distcrtion of the purposes of 
Providence itself. If we have expressed our admiration for our Japanese 
brethren, it is not because they have bcen great in massacre on the battle-field 
and brilliantly successful in forging and wielding instruments of destruction 
against Russians, but because they have served the cause of their country’s 
independence and human progress by offering successful resistance to the 
onward career of unrighteous and unscrupulous aggressiveness,” 


@ 6. “Owing tothe prolonged absence of the Dane Mission in Kabul, 
_ the Government of India are in an unsettled frame 
- The Government of India of mind, and there are reasons to entertain serious 
x and the Amir of Afghanistan. Qoybts as to the ‘ Mission resulting in obtaining any 

| | ; Indu Prakash (39), 15th ‘ ‘b] ) M BR: if 1k, 

March, Eng. cols. angible results.............. Mr. Balfour remarked in 

| the course of the debate on the address that Govern- 

ment .were not pursuing a provocative policy in Afghanistan, But a non- 
provocative policy is not necessarily a conciliatory policy, and from the provisions 
ae . of the draft negotiations, as published i in the Zimes, one can easily perceive 
a various difficulties in regard to an easy settlement. It would be well to remem- 
Bcc | ber that Amir Habibullah is a chip of the old block.......... Any advice that 
would smack of imperialism must be scrupulously eschewed........... Three of 
the subjects that are to be discussed have now been made public. They are—(1) 
The training of Afghan troops by British officers; (2) the extension of railways © 
and telegraphs across the frontier into Afchanistan ; and (3) the purchase 
of arms by the Amir from England alone,.......... The Afghans have 
_ always been a most conservative people, and during the time of the 
ate Amir Abdur Rahman this conservatism was visible in almost all 
branches of Afghan politics,............ He distinctly opposed all railway 
and ielegraph extension into his country. Isolation was his watch-word, 
os eed the complete absence of all the elements that may spell foreign 
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Rightly or wrongly, the late Amir pursued this policy; and one cannot say to- 
day that any serious evil has resulted from it. It is more than probable, 
therefore, that in the absence of any overwhelming necessity the present Amir 
may not be inclined to depart from the policy of his father. Further, it is clear. 
to-day that Habibullah has taken his stand on the will of his people........... If 
he declines on this ground to accede to the proposal to the extension of railways: 
and telegraphs into his territory, it is likely that a pretty tight situation would 
be created............ We do not know whether it would be correct to credit the 
Afghans with a correct appreciation of the civilising influences which the 
Government of India propose to introduce into their country. We hope it will. 
be remembered that it would never do to force upon the Amir a proposal. 
against the will of his people. With regard to the question of the training 
of Afghan troops by British officers, we fancy there would be no difficulty at 
all, though it is still possible to hold that the Amir may have a different idea. 
In this proposal the apparent idea seems to be to impart efficiency to the rude 
hordes composing the Amir’s army, and to supply a method and a plan where there 


are NONE.......+- But itis probable that the Amir might make his own conditions 
in this matter, as his father did. Abaur Rahman, while he freely introduced ( 
Europeans into his country to educate and train up his subjects, was careful ; 


enough to see that they departed after their period of employment was over........+ { 
Anyhow the Afghans are a suspicious people, and care should be taken that it 
their suspicions are not unnecessarily roused. We now come to the third pro- } 
posal, namely, that of purchasing arms from England alone, Surely, if the | 
Afghans could be made to believe that they would get the best material from 
the English market for the value they pay, they are not likely to miss such 
a valuable opportunity. But any arrangement inthe nature of a commercial 
compulsion must be deprecated. The Amir also has his own proposals to make, 
It will be remembered that the late Abdur Rahman desired to have an 
Afghan Minister in London, and prayed the British Government to deal with ‘ 
him directly......... . But Lord Salisbury politely declined to comply with the 
request on the ground that the Government of India ensured a better medium 
for settling questions of Afghan politics. We are now told that Amir Habib- iF 
ullah has brought forward the old proposal once more, and it remains to be | 

seen how it would be met. Another request of the Amir is said to be for the | 
grant of a strip of land running down to the sea, so that his country may 
have a sza-port to develop its trade. ‘That was a pet project of Abdur Rahman, 
who said that a grant of this kind would be preferable to the annual subsidy | 
and would indicate the confidence which. the British Government are placing a 
in him. ‘The son’ may have taken the clue from the father, The situation ; 

seems, therefore, to be not capable of an easy solution, especially with the 
imperialistic aggressiveness developed of late by Lord Curzon’s Government.” 


7. Our rulers know from past history as well as from personal experience 1 ie 
ocr that the prevalence of a particular sentiment in the : 
Fear of sedition in India. national mind leads to political revolutions and the 
Arunodaya (99), ath 
March. overthrow of empires. Consequently when they per- 
ceive even a trace of any such sentiment in the native 
mind, they are seized with fear and consternation, lest there skould be an internal 
upheaval in this country, and this state of mind leads them to discern treason in 
the merest trifles. It is by identifying itself with this spirit of our rulers that the 
Pioneer attaches great political importance to an assault recently committed b 
some natives upon two European military officers at Jhansi. It is absurd for the 
Pioneer to judge of the prevailing feeling in a whole country from the acts of a 
few individuals, and to suggest the adoption of drastic measures to prevent the 
recurrence of such acts. In our opinion a spirit of treason manifests itself in a 
country only when the system of administration becomes quite intolerable to the 
people. Is the administrative system of India so rotten as to afford reasonable 
ground for apprehending the outbreak of a revolt in the country? Our rulers 
say that they govern us wisely and well. If that is so, why should the fear 
of sedition constantly haunt their minds? If, on the other hand, the system 
of administration is such as to promote the growth of treason in the country, 
then let our rulers-endeavour to remove the defects existing therein. “Further, 
why should our rulers fear a treasonable outbreak when they are conscious of 
their ability to put it down by force. 
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t on using India as a bogey wherewith 
Engushme inst fiscal reform does two 
@ points to probable effect on the 
Gy TOth Mar ' Lancashire cotton industry if India claims to put a 
— |. UCSSCsatty on. heer imports, That is his first trick. The 
-  ‘S@cond is even more disingenuous. He points to the debt which India owes 
_.  %t@ England, and says that she will be unable to pay it if there should be a 
: | | ty in respect of herimports. Those who are ashamed to use the 
first argument as being frankly selfish have no hesitation to use the second, 
98 it savours of sound commercial morality. Lords Northbrook and Elgin 
may be mentioned in this class. The pure partisan, of course, regards any 
stick good enough to beat the Protectionist dog with, and he uses both. 
Mr, Chiozza-Money is nowadays the great statistical authority in the Radical 
press in England. This is how he puts the latter point—‘ The Home Govern- 
* ment draws upon India for £18,000,000, and the Treasury drafts are settled not in 
d or silver or even by imports into this country from India, hut by imports 
to the United Kingdom from foreign countries to which India exports. It is 
very important that the reader should grasp this point. If he does, he will see 
that to tax foreign goods isto puta bar to India’s payment to ourselves 
through foreign countries and to strike, therefore, at India’s exports to foreign 
countries.’ It is not clear whether Mr. Chiozza-Money refers to the taxing of 
foreign goods in England or in India, In either case, the contention is absurd. 
The export trade is only a vehicle for the payment of our HEnglish obligations. 
The fund with which the debt is paid comes from the tax-payer, thatis to say, the 
tax-payer pays £18,000,000 into the Indian Treasury for this purpose every year, 
whether it be a good year or bad year, a year of large exports or small exports. It 
is true that the cultivation of export crops is the source of income from which the 
‘rayat pays this fund at present. But if he chooses to work up his raw material 
into finished products, for which there is a market in India, and pays out of his 
s tly enhanced profits the sum due as debt to the ruling country, he has a per- 
ie ect right todo so. Mr. Chiozza-Money admits that England draws from India 
a annually at least six million pounds more than she can justly claim. But not 
only are we burdened with the payment of large sumsfor which there is no 
moral or material equivalent, but we are forced to de it in the way least profit- 
able and, indeed, most ruinous tous. We do not repudiate the debt, but we have 
certainly a right to employ our energies in the most remunerative direction to 
ourselves. As it is, we are forced to labour in the least remunerative field like 
veritable bond-slaves. Mr. Chiozza-Money forgets that if free imports are 
not forced on us, we may be enabled to pay part of our debt to England with 
our exports to that country itself, as we used to do. We may take ten or 
fifteen million pounds worth of Manchester cloth less, and set off the amount 
against the debt. As itis, we must goon buying from the creditor all that 
he wishes to force on us. We must pay him on the spot with exports, And 
we must economise in our food—but not in Manchester cloth, mind—to pay 
him the interest on the debt. There is an important reason of policy, too, in 
favour of a change of fiscal policy in India. We have been repeatedly com- 
plaining that there is no control on Government expenditure. Establishments 
are increased, ‘ peaceful missions’ organised, expeditions undertaken, and the 
tax-payer has to pay. The freedom to levy import duties, and to enhance 
them, if need be for extraordinary expenditure, will at once enlist the powerful 
manufacturing interests of England on the side of the strictest economy in 
Indian expenditure. Ifthe Tibet expenditure were likely to be raised from 
an enhanced import duty on cotton goods, Manchester would have taken good 
care that Colonel Younghusband remained wherever, he was in India and the 
Lames would have been left in peace.” 
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9, The Bengal correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh writes:—“It is no 

longer a secret that Lord Curzon is the author of the 
Departmental Rules which now obtain in many of the 
Government Departments, by which certain appoint- 
ments, individually or per class, are reserved for 
Europeans and Eurasians. The other day the Chief 
Superintendent of the Government Telegraph Depart- 
ment here issued a Notification to the effect that a 


number of signallers for the Telegraph Offices were required, that only Europeans 
and Eurasians who were not below sixteen and above twenty need apply, and 
that their pay as probationers would be Rs. 20 and Rs. 50 when they enter 
service and that their maximum salary would be Rs. 195. Now 
Indians, including Bengalis, have always given full satisfaction as telegraph 
signallers, Why should then these appointments be reserved for Eurasians 
and Europeans only? The prospect of a maximum pay of Rs. 195 per 
month is sure to attract many of our graduates who can train them- 
selves as signallers ina few months. But Indian signallers have no such 
prospects, and their place in the Signalling Department of the Telegraph Service 
is determined according to the requirements of the available European and 
Eurasian candidates, ‘This partial rule is absolutely at variance with the spirit 
ang letter of the Royal Proclamation of 1858. But to Lord Curzon that does 
not much matter, for was not what is called the Hurasian problem one of the 
twelve problems which His Lordship set himself to solve and has he not after 
all solved it ? The Royal Proclamation must be ignored, so that Lord Curzon, the 
high priest of Imperialism, may solve a perplexing problem. Not merit but 
race and colour have been made tlie test of fitness for Government service in 
many of its Departments, so that the meritless in the Eurasian and European 
communities may be provided for. The most solemn and wise promises of the 
most high-minded, the most pure and the most celebrated of modern British 
Sovereigns must be set at naught, so that our peerless Viceroy may have the 
supreme satisfaction of hushing the senseless clamours of a community, which 
Europeans do noi admit as their own or as equal to them in capacity and which 
-is absolutely incapable of competing on even terms with natives.” 


10. “ No responsible person objects to certain leading appointments in 
the Public Service being held by Europeans, nor 
is there any objection to the importation of experts 
in educational, scientific or other subjects. But what, 
is unintelligible is why outsiders should be preferred to natives of the country 
for posts for which people have fully qualified themselves in this 
country ? We cited some instances last week. Cannot natives of India make 
good Assistant Engineers? Engineering is a very old profession in India, Or 
take the police or any other preventive service. ‘lhe Kuropean, except as an 
organiser, is entirely out of place in these services except to a certain extent 
in the Presidency towns. If Sherlock Holmes were to be put down in the 
middle of an Indian village and asked to unravel a simple case of receiving 
stolen property, he would be absolutely powerless to do anything except 
perhaps get somebody to confess. He can assume no disguise which cannot 
be easily seen through. His ignorance of the ways of the people will 
constitute a greater danger to the innocent than to the guilty. After a 
time, finding that he has proved inefficient, Government will have to 
issue a long Resolution, enhancmyg his pay, for it is an administra- 
tive axiom in India that if European officials are incompetent, there 
ought to be an increase of salaries all round; whereas, in the case of natives it 
will be almost invariably put down to the unnumbered defects of the Asiatic 
character. The Viceroy has a wholesome desire not to embarrass his successors. 
But His Excellency does not seem to bear in mind that every European in the 
Public Service means not only a present deprivation to the Indian, but a pro- 
bable prospective demand for increased pay and in the end an addition to the 
Home Charges. In those cases where European control is essential, or European 
guidance useful, this is no loss, and by all means let the best men be brought 
out regardless of cost. But outside this Jimited circle, the policy of European- 
ising the administration is indefensible, short-sighted and burdensome. The 
only consolation is that it cannot last, and that some future Viceroy will be 
called upon to face the dilemma which Lord William Bentinck solved by 
throwing the Public Service open to Indians, which, under the Cornwallis 
policy, had been made a close monopoly of Englishmen.” 
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Indian Social heformer 
(5), 12th March. 
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¢ appointments has been dubbed an “ impossible charter” by Lord Curzon, 
‘special posts are now advertised for European and Eurasian candidates only. 
ll competitive tests have been abolished by him with a view to secure a larger 
‘Sdmission of white men into Government service, and the door once open to 
_ Matives for sécuring high posts has been closed. The only test now is one of 
a om lexion—a test which natives can never hope to satisfy. 
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| ‘ “19, ‘Under the heading “ Letters from Cloudland” Mr. B. M. Malabari 
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ee i _ ‘writes as follows in the Indian Spectator :—“ Now that 
- Lord Curzon’s Convocation the dust-storm raised by the volcanic explosion of 
aes ~ arte Nog the Calcutta February 11th has well-nigh subsided, it becomes 


Indian Spectator (6), 18th possible to survey the events of the past few weeks. 
March. One result, by the way, of the bursting of the volcano 
. carried for months in the Viceregal breast, is that 
it has cleared the atmosphere............. The contest has raged mainly round 
‘one of the most subtle and recondite of topics presented to human ingenuity— 
that is, Truth. Whatis truth? In its practical bearing it is a relative, not an 
absolute quality, and one very difficult to grasp. For purposes of speculation it 
is still more difficult to define Truth. Your Truth may not be my Truth....... 
The Satya of the Vedas or the Asha of the Avesta does not convey quite the 
same root-idea that is embedded in the Saxon 7roth. It is, probably, more or 


te less a matter of ethnic environments, of racial idiosyncrasy. For the exigencies 
i : of everyday life it is at best a matter of ideals. Be that as it may, it seems 
iad Lord Curzon did not use the word Truth in either of these senses: in his mind’s 
tees eye Truth seems to have reflected Intellectual Honesty. It is much to be 

le wished he had not used the word at all. On the other hand, it can hardly be 
ae denied that Lord Curzon’s newspaper critics have overdone their part, What- 
tik ever his faults, he must be given credit at least for courage. Had he been 
a | | ‘discreet,’ he would have kept his counsel and gone on quietly handing down 

ae India to eternal infamy. But he thought he owed it as a duty to the 
[aes graduates of Bengal to speak his mind plainly. He is entitled to credit so far, 
de however unjust his opinion or however defective his information. At the 
worst, we know now what he thinks of us, and have the opportunity, as we 


have the right, to correct him. After all, it is human to err. And if we 
cannot exercise the divine prerogative of forgiving an error, we ought 
at least to be human in our methods of resenting it........... Let us calmly 
consider if the Chancellor’s address was so outrageous as his critics have 
tried to make out. If it was, why did not the audience leave the University 
Hali? The withdrawal of even a few from the front seats would have brought 
the speaker toa sense of the duty he owed to his own position and that of others; 
that not one of the many distinguished and independent Bengalis present 
was stung into this almost inevitable form of protest is a fact to be accounted 
for. Even assuming that they were all too gentlemanly thus to reprove their 
assailant on the spot, it is certain that the address, as a whole, did not 
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ie offend those immediately concerned so much as it seems to have offended 
mee _ the outer world later. Could this have been partly an after-thought? Or did 
ee. the cap fit some of us too well? Might we not have misunderstood portions 


of the advice given?,..... It would be absurd in Lord Curzon, or any other 
foreigner, to assert that the conception of Truth, as depicted in our national epics, 
is inferior to the Western conception. As surely as the sun first rose (and still 
rises) in the East, so surely did the light of Truth travel from Asia to Europe. 
The trouble is not with the conception, but the application. Let us face the 
position honestly. Would India be what she is but for the divorce that has 
sprung up between the ideal and the real, between the intellectual and the 
practical? Max Miller isa mighty name to conjure with in such matters; 
ut that prince of peace-makers among nations was not always thinking of 
‘modern India when holding up the ideals of Truth, Charity, Forbearance and 
other virtues. ‘That we are learning to discard our own national ideals can hardly 
«be better illustrated than by the way in which we havefastened upon an error 
-of judgment, rendered serious by want of accurate knowledge, in this instance. 
Nothing could well be more un-Indian, more unreal, than the denunciations 
 \. @we ‘have ‘hurled af our critic without any attempt at self-analysis.....,.... 
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No one regrets more than I do the defects and drawbacks of this Convocation 


address. Whilst speaking undoubtedly for the benefit of Bengali graduates, and 
through them of writers in the Native Press generally, the Chancellor was betrayed 
into language here and there which could not but wound a supersensitive race. 
The Chancellor was at liberty to condemn the excesses of the newspaper press ; but. 
he might have taken the sting out of his complaint had he remembered that the 
press in India takes its cue usually from the party organs of Great Britain, The 
vices he condemned are by no means peculiar to Indian journalism; certainly 
they are not the products of Indian thought. Lord Curzon’s complacent 
remarks on the question of the larger employment of natives in the higher 
ranks of the public service were scarcely worthy of his keen perception. 
What scope is there, under the administration, for the exercise of native 
talent? High Court Judgeship and Dewanship in Native States? Bravo! 
One would have thought the Viceregal eye had become familiar by this time 
with the warning on the outer wall—Thus far, and no farther. It is.humiliat- 
ing to see so clear and independent a mind succumbing to the ancient official 
superstition. Or, have we driven one of the least official of Viceroys to this 
deplorable position of preferring ignorance to knowledge? In this matter of 
providing careers for the educated talent of India the studied lack of mag- 
nanimity ill assorts with the resources of an Imperial Government holding the 
destinies of three hundred millions in the hollow of its hand. In principle this 
professed Imperialism is a snare to Great Britain; in policy it will provea 
suicidal delusion. But with the exceptions just stated, and apart from the 
indiscretion referred to, the Chancellor’s address will challenge the verdict of 
posterity. It will probably be quoted with approval by some of the very critics 
who are to-day sitting in judgment on an utterance which, if pronounced by 
one of themselves, would have been taken as an utterance of exceptional merit 
and of abiding interest to the country.”’ 


13. ‘In connection with Lord Curzon’s Convocation diatribe, we 

are glad to see that the Bombay Presidency Agso- 

Protest meetings against cjation are calling a public meeting to protest against 
—_— Curzon's Convocation the insult that has been hurled against the 
' sede Revizw (11) 8th People of this country. The Viceroy’s outburst in 
March. the Senate Hall was a direct and deliberate retort to 
| the great mass of Indian opposition with which his 
Universities Act, and his still more flagrant Validating Act, were encountered, 
Coming as it did immediately upon the passing of the latter Act, we fail to see 
how the Convocation performance can be regarded as anything but an angry 
and vindictive, though deliberate, counter-blast. With the usual petty excep- 
tions that only prove the rule, that is the light in which it has been regarded 
throughout India. It was a clumsy and foolish excursion; no doubt 
its author now sadly deplores it; it seems exceedingly strange that Lord 
Curzon, who does not number dullness or want of foresight among his 
shortcomings, should not have foreseen the storm of indignation that he was 
about to raise. Possibly we may be wrong; it may be that his Lordship does 
not regard his performance as clumsy and foolish, that he does not regret it 
(though this seems hard to believe—the thing was so absolutely unnecessary, or, 
if necessary, ill-timed), that disgusted with the unpopularity which even he, 
more particularly since his return, must now recognise, he decided to throw 
down the glove, to declare war @ l’outrance against the public opinion of this 
country. Whichever of our hypotheses be correct, we welcome the decision 
to hold public meetings to protest against the wholesale charge of untruthful- 
ness which His Excellency has seen fit to make against the people of this 
country. We see in one quarter a silly attempt to deprecate the necessity of 
public meetings. It is said that the unanimous protest of the Press ought to.be 
sufficient, and that public meetings will be regarded aa overdoing the thing. 
From such a supposition we emphatically dissent. We are not likely to under- 
value the authority of the Press. But ina large matter like this, where the 
character of the whole of the people has been impugned. by the highest authority 
in the land, it is eminently desirable that the voice of the Press should be con- 
firmed by the audible voice of the people assembled in public meeting.......... 
In the same quarter the theory .is.advanced that it. is not. fitting that a public 


weal by the. Bombay Presidency Association, 
as “an association which represents the views of 
tone po lschool.’ Wemust confess we have always 
n 88 being considerably more hor this, as being—what 
oe eg 4 % Association, largely political, no doubt, but 
ee ie _ wo ne to one section of politicians, and embracing, moreover, all ques- 
fo ons. social and general importance affecting the various interests of the 
age lency. Surely it ought to be apparent to any ordinary intelligence that 
ea re fitting body could be found to take upon itself the office of convening 
i ‘put e meeting to express the feelings of the people of the Bombay 
| idency...,..._ The coming meeting will be held under the lead of Bombay’s 
‘Great Man, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, whose name is a sufficient guarantee that 
even under the gravest provocation the representatives of Eastern liars will 
refrain from indulging in any such intemperance as the insult they have receiv- 
ed would amply justify. We cannot help a word of sorrow for Lord Ourzon. 
He came to this country a young and brilliant: statesman, a man of travel, a 
man of promise. He was accorded an open-handed welcome, All the kindly, 
almost effeminate affection ot the Eastern heart was lavished upon him 
with unquestioning confidence. But in five years he has transformed himself 
from a supreme eikon into a doubtful image with clay feet. But the image 
was still there, there were still many to discern in its presentment the possibility 
of resurrection, there were some who still ignored the earthen feet and raised 
eyes of hope to the figure above. but, alas, ail that is gone! The disclosures 
of the Tibet Blue- Book, the fuel of the Validation Act added to the fire of the 
Universities Act, the flouting in Council of India’s champion, Mr. Gokhale, 
whose speeches should have commanded the respect of one who has never heard 
better in the British House of Commons, the aspersion of Indians as liars in 
ie | the Convocation of the Calcutta University, these things and others have com- 
_) bined to depose an able and strenuous Viceroy from the high regard in which 
. | he would have been held and to reduce him to the unenviable position of 
being the best-hated ruler that we have ever had to rule us. A strong man 
scorns adversity. Whether Lord Curzon regards the alienation of Indians as 
constituting for him adversity we cannot pretend to know. But we think that 
in his heart of hearts Lord Curzon must feel that his Viceroyalty has been a 
sad mistake.” 


*14. “It may be said with truth that never before in the entire annals of 
British India the representative of the sovereign had 
drawn upon himself, as Lord Curzon has done, the 
righteous wrath and resentment of a deeply loyal, 
docile, and, ads all, much-suffering people by his most unpopular measures, his 
reckless utterances, his sweeping generalisations, and his unfounded aspersions 

on Indian character generally. Humanity is all the same the world over....... It 
would be the height of presumption for one race to boast and brag of its moral 
superiority and intellectual greatness over another. Such a presumption could 

enly be founded on ignorance and conceit, Under the circumsiances, it is 

a matter of the deepest humiliation to us that the representative of our 
Sovereign in this country should have fallen into the inexcusable error of 
indulging in such a presumption, and, what is worse, of expressing it publicly 

in a spirit, tone and temper which cannot but be re probated. That such an 
expression should have aroused the indignation of millions of His Majesty’s 

; subjects in all parts of the country is not at all unnatural under the cir- 
cumstances. Andit is equally natural that they should assemble by the 
thousand on public platforms and hurl back the baseless insinuations and 
aspersions cast on their fair character. They have a history and a rich tradi- 

=) tion which contradict the statements so recklessly and so sweepingly made 
ok. by Lord Curzon at the last Calcutta Convocation........... We shall not 
a ) here enter into any grave disquisition on the subject of comparative 
eis. _ Neither shall we descant on the dangerous political aspect of the 
mrzonian Frankenstein. All that we have to say to-day is this—that the 
Indian pet people would have been wanting in self-respect had they sat mute and 
allen Songer the gross aspersions cast on their national character. Hitherto 
ee] one in silence, aye contempt, similar expressions in books, 


Kaiser-i-Hind (25), 19th 
March, Eng. cols, 
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newspapers and. lectures. by irresponsible, persons. But they could not 
regard with similar equanimity a repetition of such utterances emanating 
from the lips of the most exalted and responsible authority in the land.......... 
We tremble to think what might have been the ultimate outcome of the 
incident in any other part of the world. Ifa leafcould be taken on such a 
matter from the world of the West to which the Viceroy referred, it is 
problematical whether a pure, meeting of dignified protest might have 
sufficed. But it is no use further discoursing even on this aspect of the 
question, On all hands, Anglo-Indian and Indian, the Calcutta meeting 
is pronounced to be a magnificent success, As Indian Nation, one of the most 
‘sober’ and ‘ moderate’ of the metropolitan weeklies, observes, ‘ the heart of the 
whole Bengali nation was there; it could not be otherwise. ‘The resolutions 
were only formally proposed, seconded and supported, without a single word of 
speech. The only speech was that delivered by Dr. Rash Behary Ghose 
from the chair, and it was almost an ideal address, beautifully written, well 


argued and studiously moderate.’......... We might also quote the evidence - 


of an Anglo-Indian journal which is almost invariably known for its anti- 
Indian spirit and tone, and for its unstinted flattery, besides, of the Viceroy 
on occasions. Here are a tew sentences from the graphic description in the 
Englishman of the unprecedented assemblage in the Town Hall:—‘ The 
scene in the hall was bewildering; the dais at the east end of the hall 
was soon crowded, and those who had expected seats thereon had to seek 
refuge amongst the crowd on the common floor, and this was enormous. 
Far back as the dimensions of the hall would allow was a sea of heads, 
And still they came, while hundreds turned away disappointed. These 
were representatives of cosmopolitan Calcutta. Merchants, lawyers, doctors, 
journalists, students, clerks, landholders, bankers, educationalists and others of 
nearly every creed in India rubbed shoulders and jostled each otiver in their 
efforts to get as near the platform as possible. Hindus, Muhammadans, Bhatias 
from Bombay, Madrasis from the remote Southern Presidency, and Punjabis 
were ali there.” And here is the testimony of the independent Statesman :—‘ In 
point of numbers the gathering was almost unprecedented; in point of 
procedure, and, perhaps, also of behaviour, it has had no parallel in India.’ ”’ 


*15. Commenting on the public meeting held at Calcutta for protesting 
against Lord Curzon’s Convocation address, the 
Gujardts writes :—‘* Lord Curzon is doubtless an ener- 
getic and ambitious administrator, but his insight into 
human. nature is very defective. He is absolutely wanting in the faculty of 
self-examination and co-ordinating and applying even his own principles to the 
problems of Indian administration. He professes sympathy wjth the people, but 
at the same time his sympathies have been narrowed by his incorrect grasp of the 
requirements of the Indian people and misleading conception of the duties and 
resporsibilities of the British Government in this country. His mental horizon 
in dealing with Indian political movements is so deplorably narrow and one- 
sided that one finds it difficult to believe how a Viceroy of his talents, culture 
and reading can seriously tell educated Indians that they should have nothing 
to do with politics. His racial and imperial pride and his low estimate 
of the Indian people have led him to sanction measures of a most 
retrograde and mischievous character. Centralisation, officialisation and repres- 
sion are the three keynotes of his entire policy, and in this respect he has done 
greater harm of a permanent character by letting in reactionary forces than 
any of his predecessors, What is more, he has alienated the sympathies of the 
whole country. He has made every intelligent Indian feel the galling sense 
of utter helplessness and aroused the painful consciousness of the numerous 
disadvantages under which a subject people have to labour. Though he 
solemnly promised in his very first speech that he would spare no efforts to 
fortify, to diffuse and encourage the feeling of loyalty to the English throne, 
he has unfortunately lamentably failed in redeeming that promise. Whatever 
else he may have done, he has certainly not rendered the people more loyal 
than he found them when he stepped on Indian shores for the first time. No 
subject people can be made more loyal than they ,were hefore by means 
of costly shows and pageants, elegant orations and grand promises coupled 
con 2160—6 | 


Gujarati (20), 19th March, 
Eng. cols. 
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On, -{t was a true but startling revelation of his inter self. Indians owed 
ty to themselves to vindicate their and their present. It was an 


+  “‘anwileasant ¢ uty which our countrymen in Calcutta have performed. Within a 
_ few days Madras and Bombay, too, will record their public protests. If 
_ _‘@ihiiversal and indignant protests are an indication of anything, they only prove 
Lord Curzon has at any rate not succeeded in endearing himself to the 
intelligent people of this country, but that, on the contrary, he has rendered no 
‘small disservice to the cause of British rule in India by his unsympathetic 
treatment of the views, feelings and aspirations of educated Indians and by 

evoking sentiments of universal dissatisfaction with his methods and principles 

of administration.” | : : | | 


me 3 16, “ It appears that the appeal we made to the local leaders a fortnight 

— SE a to convene a public meeting for the purpose of 

aC Blin blecting ‘;Ahmedabaa entering an emphatic protest against the calumnies 

or protesting against Lord hurled at the character of our people by Lord Curzon in 

Curzon’s Convocation ad- his recent. notorious and extremely indiscreet address at 

py ale Be ae a the Calcutta University Convocation has hitherto fallen 

Marth, Ene othe ds "upon unheeding ears, for we have not yet heard of any 

: oe movement in that direction, While regretting this 

apathy towards one’s duty, which has been the bane of our people, we note 

with pleasure that the town of Trichinopoly in Southern India has been 

foremost in this matter, and held a public meeting on the 28rd ultimo 

‘for the purpose of putting on record the people’s sense of gratitude to the 

i | ' Honourable Mr, Gokhale for his services in connection with the Universities 

at | Validation Act and for expressing regret at the tone of Lord Curzon’s Convocation 

address. Calcutta was to follow suit during this week, and as already announced 

by us, Bombay and Madras will also do likewise at no distant date. With the 

at very significant example of ‘l'richinopoly before us one is really amazed at the 

4 indifference of the leading lights of this city, which, as the capital of Gujarat 

re. and an important centre of business, boasts of an enlightened public opinion. 

We are afraid those with whom the convening of a public meeting rests have 

not fully realized the mischievous character of the utterance in question, which 
has excited public indignation throughout the country.” 


, ce * eae 3 . s pipe 
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17. “ We have received a valuable circular on the salt tax from Mr. Vaman 

: | Baji Ruikar of Kolhapur. This gentleman, as is well 

_ Desirability cf abolishing known,‘has for several years devoted special attention — 
the oe teeogg sa (1) to this subject, and he is about to make a tour 
15th March; Baroda Vatsaj throughout India in order to stimulate the movement 
(54), 22th March, Eng. cols. for the repeal of the tax. Mr. Ruikar points out 
as ke that those who protest against the tax include eminent 
Liberal politicians at home, the whole Indian Press, the National Congress, the 
Cheshire salt producers whose exports are largely curtailed by it, and, last but 
not least, the poor of India for whom the tax makes a literally fatal burden. 
‘Mr, Ruikar roundly accuses the British medical profession of being ‘ quite 
by of the relation between national salt consumption and public health.’ 
ow far this charge may be true we will not venture to decide, but the writer 
seems to speak from conviction that comes of study and knowledge. He 
says that plague and cholera can be mitigated by a sufficiency of salt, and 
‘quotes Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson's authority for the theory that leprosy is 
Targely due to the imperfect curing of fish resulting from the dearth of salt. 
‘Mr. Ruikar anticipates that Government will undoubtedly further reduce the 
salt tax next year, which ‘will provide some measure of relief, but he contends 
a. hat nothing short of total abolition will meet the demands of bare humanity. 
ae ‘Everybody nows how ‘indispensable the use of'salt is, how, without it, food is 
a - §itterly insipid, if not repulsive, - But the writer, at considerable length and 
' ‘with apparent information; shows how the use of salt is not merely a matter 
“of taste and “habit, however natural, but is a matter of absolute necessity 
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to health and to the prevention of disease. But the question i 18 80. transparentl 
simple that it requires little elaboration. How a tax upon the poor man’s t 
can ever have originated passes ordinary comprehension. It is Piterally a tax 

ee life, We should have no objection: to a tax -on the refined article in 
glittering cut glass that adorns the rich man’s table, but the rough natural 
prdanek. without which the poor man’s humble fare is made simply inedible, 
should most certainly go free, We have of course from time to time raised 
our voice against the maintenance of the tax. We shall continue to do so, 
and in hailing Mr, Ruikar as an invaluable worker towards a most desirable end 
we commend his paper to everybody’s perusal. We pray that his efforts and 
his forthcoming tour may greatly strengthen the cause; we pray also that 
the final result of the abolition of the tax may be one of the earliest blessings 
to come to the poor of this long-suffering land.” [The Baroda Vatsal writes 
in asimilar strain and strongly advocates the abolition of the salt tax. | 


*18, ‘The intimation that in consequence of the influenza from which 
.she has suffered for some time past, Her Excellency 

Reported intention of Her [Lady Lamington may be advised to go home for & 
Excellency Lady “Lamington time will have no doubt caused much regret through- 
to proceed to Kurope. 

Rvening Jéme (19), 18th OUt the Presidency. Her Excellency “has won the 
March, Eng. cols. hearts of all classes and creeds by her suavity of 
| manners and unassuming benevolence and kindness, 
and her absence from Bombay, even though for a little while, must cause a 
void in the society which she has adorned by her presence for so long. If her 
Ladyship is compelled to go home at all, we hope it will be for a very short 
time, and that she will soon return to this country, thoroughly restored in health 
and, vigour, to continue the good and benevolent work she has been so 
generously and assiduously doing in the interest of the poor among us.”’ 


19. “The Press Note issued by the Bombay Government in regard to 
ie Ge ae ae the memorial submitted to them in September 1903 
eakan Gana y ite onthe subject of the improvement of horticulture 
subject of the encouragement and agriculture in the Bombay Presidency does no 
of scientific agriculture in more ‘than shift the burden of the responsibility 
the Presidency. << nea delay in the acceptance of the proposals 
ster Tne cols (24), 25th Contained therein from their own shoulders to those 
; of ‘the higher authorities.’ The public is reminded 
that in a Press Note dated 9th March 1904 it was announced that proposals 
for the extension of agricultural research and agricultural education had 
been submitted to the Government of India, ‘but that they could not be 
published until they had been dealt with by that Government and until such 
sanctions of the Secretary of State for India as were required had been 
received.’ That this is not done as yet is the burden of the present Note, 
It shows how slowly the mills of Government are grinding in spite of 
all that Lord Curzon claims to have done to reform the administrative 
machinery and expedite the transaction of public business. When the Pusa 
scheme was first published, opinion was expressed both in these columns and 
elsewhere that it would have to be supplemented by similar establishments in 
the other provinces, and it is surprising that the higher authorities have not 
as yet finished their contemplation over a scheme which was proposed to them 
for this great and important Presidency.....-... May we not look forward to the 
yogis at Whitehall to finish their contemplation as fast as they can, and aca 
Bombay with what it so greatly needs without further delay?” 


20. The recent Resolution of the Bombay Government about the addi- 
| Sr tional help proposed to be given to the Village Sani- 
Resolution of the Bombay tation Committees to enable them to undertake much- 

Government regarding in- 
creased financial help to needed reforms in rural areas has been conceived in a 
‘Village Sanitation Com- broad-minded and liberal spirit. By taking this step 


mit tees. a Government have virtually admitted the truth of the 
pom Samdchdr (63), complaint which is so often heard about the diversion 


of the proceeds of the local cess to works’ of general 
utility. It is creditable to Government to have increased their grant to these 
Committees from. a » sixth to a fourth part of the estimated cost. of Works, We 
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91. As “he otified ‘in the: last issue of the Government Gazette, Givers 

“oe ment have raised the price of opium issued from 

Government depéts to Rs. 10 per Ib. in certain 

' districts and to Rs, 14-8-0 per Ib. in others. As 

a result of this opium farmers are at present selling 

opium to the public at the exorbitant rate of 

| Rs. 18-13-0 per lb, This heavy increase in the price 

of ‘pier involves a serious hardship to the poor who form the bulk of 

n&ymers of the drug.. Of course, opium-eating is a vicious habit and 

hould be discouraged as much as possible. But then people who have 

once. contracted the habit cannot easily get rid of it: nay, they might even 

seriously endanger their ‘health if they are obliged to discontinue the use 

of the drug owing to its prohibitive price. Besides, many poor people eat 

opium not as a luxury, but on account of its therapeutic virtues as a tonic and 

a cure for asthma and other diseases of the respiratory organs. ‘I'he lot of this. 

class. of consumers of opium is pitiable indeed! They have not only to pay an 

exorbitant price for the drug, but are defrauded by opium-sellers, who give 

them much less than their money’s worth. It is incumbent upon the authorities 

to take all-these ciroumstances. into consideration and bring about a substantial 
reduction in the price of opium. 


22. A correspondent writes to the Judian Spectator :—“ A quarter of 
a century has elapsed since this Act was introduced 


: 


Effects of thé Deccan Agri- into four districts of the Presidency. Is it not time 


culturists’ Relief Act. , : ; 
pdiddian Spectator (6), 18th for Government to take stock of what it has done ?P 


March. . One would specially like to know how much land has 
gone out of agriculturists’ hands during the said period. 
The Registration reports of almost all the years since 1879 have been telling 
Klas tale of alienations and expropriations. Contrast that tale with the 
orts of the Special Judge as to reductions of interest, &c., and then say 
ether the Act has really done more good than harm. Is it not time to 
srutinise this piece of legislation even after we have had experience of it for 
two decades and a half? Have not the agriculturists completely lost ground in 
the four districts? Are they not worse off than they were before the Act 
ame into force?) Have they shown the least stamina during famine time? 
s the Act in any way improved their lot, or has it only made it worse ? ” 


23. ‘In a recent issue we glanced at the question of grazing fees, under 
the Forest Act, for agricultural cattle. We tried to 
; Government and grazing show how hard these fees must press upon the poorer 
as «3 ‘cultivators, what oppression and extortion their 
March. se alan recovery by the underlings of the Department must 
at times give rise to, and how little these grazing fees 
bring i in to the State treasury. We then appealed to the Government of India 
to: give the benefit of the expected big surplus this year to the agricultural 
at among others, by abolishing these grazing fees, or at least ‘by so re- 
the scale as well as the methods of classification and assessment as to 
+85 them as little felt as possible by the cultivators and their cattle, and to 
ma them once for all from the clutches of irresponsible subordinates. Grazing 
‘is supp sed to be free in certain open forest blocks to which the people them- 
r ves have contributed gairan land. ‘This looks fair enough on paper. The 
po? le have made over a portion of their common village land to the Forest 
te Jepai partment, ‘and are, therefore, supposed to be exempted from payment of 
fee Ra ret Tem y take their « cattle into particular open blocks. But the cattle so 
e3 a npted are. to be ‘solely’ agricultural, to be sed ‘solely’ for purposes ot 
) practically determine the meaning of the word ‘ solely. 
dinates of the Department, anay from supervision 
. wretched | staan and theit cattle entirely at tet 
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mercy. When: there ig no, cultivation work actually in progress, the villagers 
se, their cattle for their carts, for carrying loads from village to village, - 
then the cattle. cease to be ‘solely ’ agricultural if the census clerk wills 
Indian cultivators, again, do not ike to kill their‘old, worn out or: 
useless animals. What is to hecome of these pensioners? They are not used: 
for purposes of cultivation, and must be denied the right to free grazing, although 
their owners may have contributed to the forest block—unless a kindly Con- 
servator intervenes on their behalf. All this implies the exercise of more or 
less: arbitrary powers, and must lead to capricious or corrupt handling of the 
poor, Let us ask Government again whether grazing fees are worth insisting 
upon in these circumstances. Is there to be no real free grazing even for 
villages that have contributed to the formation of forest areas? Why confine 
agricultural cattle ‘solely’ to the plough, as it were? Ploughing is only one 
item of agriculture. The insertion of this word ‘solely’ inthe rules shows 
how Government give with one hand only to take away with the other. They 
do not probably mean to do this; they may not even know how these exceptions 
and reservations serve as so many loopholes for malpractices. But such, never- 
theless, is the effect in many cases. And the villagers are too ignorant, and as a 
tule too down-hearted, to assert their rights. Let the grazing fees go where 
they are not worth collecting, and let their incidence be much lighter and 
better regulated elsewhere,” 


24. Mr. Bamanji Parakh, late A’bkari Inspector in charge of the Athni 
' Circle inthe Belgaum District, having been suspected 

Alleged ] f , ; ‘ > 
mini ae gat RP of taking bribes, the Collector, Mr. Jackson, held a 
Department in the Belgaum departmental inquiry into the matter and recommended 


oe Ranadchér (102 his dismissal from Government service. But 
maa” (102), Mr. Jenkins, the Commissioner of A’bkdri, took a 


different view and transferred Mr. Parakh to Nasik 
without going more fully into the details of the case. It is widely believed 
that the officers of the A’bkari Department are corrupt and so it would have 
been better if Mr. Parakh had been publicly tried. Such a step alone would 
have brought the true state of affairs to light.. In our opinion the case should 
not have been disposed of upon a mere departmental inquiry. Whenever a 
Government official is charged with corruption, justice demands that he should 
be tried publicly. The A’bkari officers in this district are notoriously corrupt 
and cause infinite harassment to the people. Government would be conferring 
a great boon upon the public by makiug a minute inquiry into this allegation 
with a view to find out how far it is well founded. 


25. ‘Our readers will remember that we have referred to the Kabuli 
nuisance in these columns nearly a dozen times, 


The Kabuli nuisance in ,,,.,,... The reason for our reverting to this topic 
gy ory thu (28), 12th again is the occurrence of the dastardly murder of 
March, Eng. cols. & grain merchant by one or more Kabulis in the 


heart of the city at about 2 a.m. on Thursday before 
last. The facts of the case are that three Kabulis entered at night-time the 
house of the merchant for committing a theft. The noise made by the thieves 
woke up the owner of the house, who caught hold of one of them. The latter 
tried his best to free himself, but failing in his attempt he inflicted a severe 
wound with his knife on the neck of the deceased and made gocd his escape. 
The matter being sub judice we have no desire to prejudice the case 
in any way. We have every confidence that at the Court of Sessions 
condign punishment will be inflicted on the miscreants in the event 
of their guilt being proved....... eee The possibility, however, of the perpetra- 
tion of heinous crimes by a number of desperadoes in the midst of the 
city naturally makes one shudder at the insecurity of one’s life and pro- 
perty.. The somewhat frequent occurrence of late of crimes of a like nature 
committed by these unruly savages from the wild regions of Kabul and Kan- 
dahar loudly calls for the adoption of measures on a scale commensurate with the 
grave character of the evil. We do not think the nuisance is yet past remedy, and 
the Government with its vast resources can surely put a stop to it.......... We 
desire to suggest, in the first place, that a stricter watch should.be kept upon the 
movements of the Kabulis, and in the second place, those of them who have no 
satisfactory means of subsistence should be made to furnish securities of 
con 2160—?7 
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oc Souun for ‘goo alien: “Those that: fail to do so ought 
ein ow a ote oy the country, but should be asked to quit it 
is aoe thei + ery, 3 

ae s together wil seo Rel of exemplary punishment for offences 

—- @ommitted ee oy He Bo -asgh eople will in course of. time purge the country of 
"_-—--*‘fhie veritable curse to the law-abiding and disarmed population of India.” 
En its vernaculs coped the ‘paper publishes a* brief account of the darin 
con mmitted by the Kabulis during the last four years in Ahmedabad 


-Broellency the Governor seems to have misunderstood one or 
di, lap points in the Hyderabad addresses. His 

n’s replies to them was no answer to some of the demands 
ig “Tiydersind (Sind) " oniained therein. The Hyderabad Municipality rightly 
mG iew (1A), pointed out the pitiable ecngestion of the town and 
| sefeamereitn Be aw ( , begged His Excellency to arrange to hand over to it 
“ES as the large site on which the Central Prison now stands 
a and also the vacant land round about it.......... The Municipality was willing 
ee to pay the cost of a new site for the Central Prison and thus the request made by 
it was very reasonable. His Excellency was perhaps not well informed by the 
local authorities about the facts, and disposed of the demand in one'sentence by 
saying that that arrangement would cost five lakhs which the Municipality could 

not pay. But we learn that the Prison authorities are only too willing to shift their 
present quarters if they only get the money to do so, On the other hand, men 

are only waiting to buy the land on which the Prison now stands and the Munici- 
pality can realise more than five lakhs by the sale of it. ‘ I'he Municipal address 

in common with the Muhammadan address asked for some arrangement by 
which the Muhammadan electors could send Muhammadan representatives to 

the Municipality. To this His Excellency said that the Muhammadans were 

not enthusiastic enough and did not contest a seat in the Municipality.......... 

' The difficulty is that no Municipal ward has more than a few Muhammadan 
2 | . ' electors in it, so it is physically impossible for a Muhammadan representative 
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to secure a seat in the Municipality. They have to depend on the mercy of the 
oe local authorities to come in by nomination only. There was one more all-im- 
& portant point in the Muhammadan address, and that referred to the question of 
if a@ proper proportion of Muhammadans in the public service in Sind. This 
problem.’ received no statesmanlike consideration at the hands of His 
Excellency.......... The address hit the nail on the head when it said that the 
circumstances of Sind demand—and that cannot be denied—that there should 
be a much larger proportion of Muhammadan officials in the public service of 
the province. If there are no qualified Muhammadans in Sind, the proper 
» gourse would. be to import Muhammadan oOfiicials either from this Presidency 
or the Punj4b, but to leave Sind to be ruled by a minority of less than 
20 per cent, of Hindus is simply impolitic and dangerous.”’ 


27. “We desire to pay our parting tribute to the ruler of our province 

Mr, Muir-Mackenzie’s ad. O02 the eve of his departure from Sind to enjoy his 
ministtation as Commission. leave in England. If dame rumour can be trusted, 
er - a. a es Mr. Muir-Mackenzie is — — return to this 
ardeht Clroniie (8), province again. Apart from this fact, however, the 
ae, a (91), bt service may also make it pretty difficult 
for him to be amongst us once more. This, therefore, 

we consider to be an opportune moment to take a brief ret ‘rospective survey of 
his regime in Sind. Coming here some two years back, his advent was marked 
by the importation of Muhammadans from the Presidency proper and the 
Punjab to fill some responsible posts. This naturally gave rise to a considerable 
feeling of distrust, not to say heart-burning, amongst those who were affected by 
the attitude of the new Commissioner. His utterances at the Madressah again 
were calculated to unduly elate the Muhammadans and shake the faith of 
the Hindus in the ruler of the province, especially because his subordinates 
‘began to imitate his policy and toindulge in a series of high-handed acts.......... 
The revival of a defunct institution, viz., the Sind Sabha, is due to the inaugura- 
tion of a reactionary policy by the Commissioner. His speech at the Athletic 
Sports Association at Karachi came atatime when public feeling was excited 
against him, and therefore failed to allay the. distrust which the people 
teh him, — speech, however, could not bave failed to show that. 


to criticism.,.....+ As matters now stand, the 


put forth efforts to raise themselves. On the other hand, the Hindus will have 
no cause to regret his departure. For our part, however, we feel disposed to 
think that had the Commissioner been with us a little longer, he would 
undoubtedly have realized his mistake, and consequently we view his departure 
with feelings not altogether devoid of regret.”” [The Pradhdé writes in a similar 
strain. | 


28, ‘*The people of Sukkur deserve to be congratulated upon their deter- 
| mination not to give a party to Mr. Cadell. Toadies 
Mr. Cadell’s approaching and sycophants are not wanting anywhere nor at 
er e. at + gma ith Sukkur. Indeed, it was rumoured that those toadies 
Stak Bay, — had set to work, but we are glad to learn that the 
: good sense of the majority of the leading citizens has 
prevailed, A party to Mr. Cadell by the citizens of Sukkur would create an 
impression abroad that he has been as popular as Mr, Mules, which would be 
certainly propagating a huge lie, the fact being that whilst Mr. Mules made 
himself extremely popular, Mr. Cadell spared no effort to make himself odious. 
There are places where it is the fashion to give valedictory fétes indiscriminately 
to all retiring functionaries, good, bad or indifterent, with the result that the 
outside public have no means of judging between the relative merits of the 
official, and the officials themselves know no restraint and continue their 
pranks without regard to the feelings of the people they have to rule.’’ [In 
its issue of llth March the paper writes :—‘‘Our congratulatory note in 
our last issue on the ‘determination’ of the people of Sukkur not to give 4 
party to Mr. Cadell was too ‘previous.’ The little officialdom of Sukkur has 
driven a coach and four through that ‘determination’ and prevailed upon some 
weak-kneed citizens to honour Mr. Cadell with a farewell entertainment. We 
wish the four native Government officials and the two Municipal employés had 
employed their zeal ina better cause and spared us an exhibition of their 
sycophancy.’’ | 


29. “It is not seldom that the opinions expressed in some newspapers | 


of this province are not those held by the people 
whose views the papers pretend to represent. A fresh 
instance of this has been furnished by the Sindhi, a 
Hindu paper-of Sukkur, while congratulating the people of that place upon 
their ‘determination ’ not togivea party to Mr. Cadell. Nothing could be more 
disgraceful to a newspaper than to resort to a glaring falsehood, which, besides 
lowering considerably the prestige of the paper, if it has any, is calculated to 
damage the reputation of the community whose cause it pleads. How far 
the statement about the determination of the people not give a party is correct 
can be best ascertained from the fact that on ‘l'hursday last the Punchayat 
of Sukkur marched in a body to Mr. Cadell to dissociate themselves from the 
views expressed by the Sindhi, and to ask permission to arrange for him a fare- 
well party on behalf of the Hindus. They clearly stated that the Sindhi never 
ascertained their views on the subject and that they strongly disapproved of the 
remark made by that paper. Can a paper contradicted in this way carry any 
weight + That Mr. Cadell has been popular with all classes of men is apparent 
from the nature of the farewetl parties that are being given to him. The 
people of Shikarpur, both Hindus and Muhammadans, have already given him 
a party. The zamindars and respectable Muhammadans of the district were to 
give him a grand party yesterday. The Cricket Club and the Volunteers’ Club 
were to do him similar honour the same day. The Hindus, whose request 
Mr. Cadell has been kind enough to accede to, give hima farewell party to- 
morrow. Inthe face of all this, can it fairly be said that papers of the type 
described above can be of any good to the country ? ”’ 


80. “The Agricultural Board that sat at Pusa made a suggestion which 
appears to us to be very valuable and which would 

A suggestion to the Agri- he well, if it were generally followed. In the matter 
cultural Departmentin Sind. of improvement in cotton cultivation the Board has 


a: ee (8) sugested three means for improving the quality of 


Al-Hag (50), llth March, 
Eng. cols. 
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Muhammadans will regret his absence from Sind, especially those who cannot . 


cotton, viz., (1) acclimatization of exotics, (2) seed 
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he common people it is necessary that the Government 
publishing any information that is likely to benefit the 
guage which is spoken by them, and here we cannot but 
made in this direction by the Government of the Central 
r the authority of the local Director of Agriculture, 


e 
that view beg to bring it to their attention.” 


31, ‘The Sind Encumbered Estates Act eons not seem Ry have realized 
: . F ._ the expectations of its framers as it has been brought 
pe cng h Ate ig up for revision at the Supreme Legislative Council. 
"* Hyderabad Journal (4), Sevenamendments have been proposed.”” [The paper 
11th March; Sind Gasette here quotes the amendments in extensoand observes: —] 
(25), 9th Margh, * The effect of most of these amendmentsis sure to be 
- mischievous........... They tend to throw very large powers into the hands of 
the Manager. He will be able to set aside any lease, no matter how old, if 
it appears to him to be prejudicial to the debtor’s interest. This is sure to 
prevent any improvement of lands by the leaseholders. The Manager is also. 
made independent of the Courts, in spite of the fact that his decisions, whenever 
tested in a Court of law, have been almost always reversed. The only appeal 
under the new Bill lies to the Commissioner in Sind, who, however, seldom or 
never interferes with the Manager’s decision. Commencing with our next 
issue we intend publishing a series of articles fully dealing with the subject. 
One of our contemporaries rightly observes that this piece of legislation is sure 
to be interpreted as a special favour shown to the Muhammadan community, 
and reminds Government that class legislation of this sort should be particularly 
Aare in by proper safeguards.’”’ [The Sind Gazette makes similar com- 
ments, 


32.. “A good deal of grumbling has been going On in Upper Sind in 
connection with the quarantine camp at Sibi, and 
Complaint re the quaran- we understand that a numerously signed memorial on’ 
ee re Sine, the subject is being sent up to Government. What is 
t agette (15), 7th , : , , : 
Ninel. particularly complained of is the delay and inconveni- 
| ence experienced by passengers booked for stations. 
between Jacobabad and Sibi, such as Temple Dera, Belpat, Methri and others. 
The passengers after leaving Jacobabad are locked into the train and taken 
direct to Sibi or Hirok, and after undergoing disinfection are brought back 
to their destinations even though they may hold certificates from the Civil 
Surgeons of non-infected towns such as Sukkur and Shikarpur. The memorial- 
ists pray that passengers holding such certificates should be exempted from 
detention and allowed to alight at their destination, If the quarantine camp 
continues to be a necessity, it is asked that it should be removed to Jacobabad, 
so that all passengers booked for stations between Jacobabad and Sibi may 
be inspected and passed on at once, instead of being railed to Sibi, some 80 
miles beyond their destination, and back again. We are informed that a 
certain amount of trade between Baluchistan and Sind is checked by the delay 
and inconvenience caused by the quarantine, as traders from Baluchistan 
know that on their return journey they will have to pass ten days in one 
of the quarantine camps. Merchants in Sind, Shikdérpur and Sukkur say 
that fcrmerly'a good deal of wool, Seistan ghee and other commodities used 
to be brought into Sind for exchange against indigo and piece-goods, but 
since the establishment of the quarantine camp at Sibi this trade has completely 
allen off. We hope that Government will look into the matter and modify 
) inconveniences complained of as far as possible.” 


| Pye 
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' 33. “We wonld: draw, the attention of those swaying 
~ play __.. Lérkhdna to-a Sindhi letter in, our issue of to-day com- 
| mo eI), loett ah plaining of the frequency of thefts in the town. It 
Eng. cols. may be easily imagined that this must have created a 

| , general sense of insecurity among the inhabitants. 
Such a condition of things ought at once to cease, and. we have no doubt that 
the authorities will take prompt action to remedy. it.’’ 


Legislation. 


34. ‘* We are by no means disposed to question the-main principle under 
3 lying the Court of. Wards Bill. Weare quite prepared 
The Court of Wards Bill. to goncede that it is the special duty and privilege 
Indu Prakash (39), 16th . ae : 
March, Eng. cols.: Oriental Of Government to intervene in. order to preserve 
Revicw (11), 15th March, from ruin the landed and other estates of such 
ancient families as those of inamdars, jaghirdars 
and others. On the other hand, we have to recognise that Government 
is inherently an agency of a very indifferent kind for such work as the 
management of a private estate. ‘The merits of a Court of Wards Bill will, 
therefore, be proportional to the success with which its provisions co-ordinate 
these two conflicting principles. It is entitled to public support and confi- 
dence only if its provisions set definite limits to the powers of Government 
as regards the persons whose estates they take over to be managed by Courts 
of Wards, and also as regards the nature and the duration of their control over 
the wards during the period of their enforced tutelege. If the scope given to 
Government be too wide, if the Bill gives room for fussy interference, it is more 
likely to prove a curse than a blessing. Judged by these canons, we are afraid 
that, in spite of the amendments of the Select Committee, the Bombay Court of 
Wards Bill has several features open to objections of the gravest character, The 
general scheme of the Bill is this, ‘Che Commissioners of the several Divisions 
will, in general, be the Courts of Wards for all landholders having property 
within their jurisdiction. ‘hese Courts are empowered, with the sanction of 


the Governor in Council, to take over the management of the estates of such 


landholders as shall be deemed to be ‘ disqualified to manage their own affairs,’ 
Amongst these persons ‘ to be deemed disqualified’ come in (Section 5) minors, 
adjudged lunatics, ‘ females declared unfitted to manage their own property,’ &e. 
.eeeeeee Lt will thus be seen what a wide scope there is for the exercise of the 
powers Government take under the Act. We can understand the justice oi their 
reserving to themselves the power to take over the management of the estates 
of minors and adjudged lunatics. Itis, however, impossible to defend the 
provisions whereby they can ‘ disqualify’ females merely on such enquiry as 
the District Court thinks necessary. Nor is it easy to understand how persons 
can be legitimately disqualified merely because they have a physical infirmity or 
are deemed to have habits which are ‘ likely to cause injury to their property.’ 
As the Honourable Mr. H. S. Diksit, backed up by the Honourable Mr. Khare, 
points out in his minute of dissent, ‘these words are dangerously wide,’ 
particularly so when the District Court is required to make only such 
inquiry as it thinks necessary, and when the Act provides that there should 
be absolutely no appeal from the decisions so arrived at. Weare told that 
Government are not, and will never be, over-anxious to augment their 
responsibilities by taking too many persons as their wards. But the Act 
will be an Act, and who knows what individuals may have tiereby to 
suffer the grievous loss of their independence on account of their coming 
under the displeasure oi local authorities. Moreover, serious objections 
are to be urged against any extension of the provisions in the Act to 
persons who have not any such quasi-political status as zamindars, &e. 
Government propose to bring within the scope of the Act minors and luzaties 
who hold land on the ordinary Rayatwari tenure, and also persons who, at the 
‘discretion of the Governor in Council, will be included in the class of land- 
holders specially for the purposes of this Act. It means practically that if any 
person holds even a small piece of land, he may, by a mere declaration by the 
Governor in Council, be included in the class of landholders, subject to. the 


provisions of this Act, and may thereby be deprived of the management of his 
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feet, or habits which, in the opinion 

je injury to his property. We believe 
refore, be an instrument whereby serious — 
)miade on the natural rights and privileges of the people, and 

rat ‘it times of panic | ¢ may be made even an engine of oppression, Considering 

— . that “the “later ‘p ovisions of the Bill almost destroy the individuality and 
_-_Gndependence, as owner, of the person who has the misfortune of becoming 
once a ward of Government, it seems to us absolutely necessary that Sections 2 
-t0 5 should be so amended as to practically confine the operation of the Act to 
‘persons of a guasi-political status only, namely, tojaghirdars, inamdars, &c., 
Moreover, it would be equally necessary to define specifically the grounds 
‘of disqualification, and lastly, there should be allowed an appeal in all 
‘eases to the High Court.” [The Oriental Review writes:—“ We think it 
will be difficult for the Government to prove any necessity for the introduction 
of such a Bill, with the arbitrary powers it proposes to confer upon Courts of 
Wards in this Presidency. The Guardians and Wards Act of 1890 and the 

three Lunacy Acts of 1858 would seem to provide ample means for deali 
with any circumstances that may arise, and the present Bill seems to us to throw 
upon.an already overburdened executive an extra burden of work which can only 
mean a devolution of powers to venal subordinates—that is, can only mean an 
éxpansion of corruption.” | 
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35. “We have received a copy of the bye-laws framed by the Bombay 

re SR Government for the management of the Co-operative 
ey “Government under the Credit Societies in the Presidency. These Societies 
Co-operative Credit Societies Will, therefore, shortly be able to begin work. 
Act. Mr. MacNeill, the Registrar appointed under the 
Hyderabad Journal (4), Act, can be consulted in all matters concerning such 
L2eh raESS. Societies. The Societies will make it easy for agricul- 
turists and artisans of small means to combine together for mutual assistance, 
eceeeeee But we are not at all hopeful- about the successful operation of the 
Act in Sind. Here it is the Muhammadans who run into debt and need the 
help which the Act contemplates. But the Muhammadan religion forbids its 
votaries to take interest. Hence the Mubammadans generally, whether in Sind 
or elsewhere, cannot become members or shareholders of these Credit Societies. 
How to meet this difficulty isa serious problem. In Sind it is of a pressing 
character. ‘The Societies are not, under the Act, allowed to trade and earn 
profits. Yet unless they are permitted to do so the Muhammadans will not get 
the benefit of the beneficent law.” 
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Education. 


36. ‘* The Government Resolution of the 28th ultimo on the Tata Research 

; Institute says that if is suggested that the constitution 

The Government of India of the General Council of the Institute might be 
ee the Tata Research Insti- somewhat as follows :—‘ Patron—His Excellency the 
Mahrétta (10), 12th Viceroy. President—The Head of a Local Government 
March. to be nominated by the Viceroy from time to time 
for a particular period. A Vice-President—to be 

appointed by the President. A representative of the Government of India. 
Representatives of local Governments who assist the Institute by contributions, 
peat Abe of science and learning to be elected by the members of the 
Council of the nomination of any member. Representatives of benefactors 
who have made donations of capital sums yielding not less than Rs. 15,0004 
year.’ Now it strikes us in the first place that there is on this Council not even 
one member to represent Mr. Tata. Mr. Tata may not’have madeany nominations 
for the purpose during his lifetime, but that is no reason why his heirs and 
— representatives, who are expected to be well aware of his intentions and 
inclinations, should not have a voice in the deliberations of the Council, If 
enefactors who have made donations of capital sums yielding an income of 
not less than Rs. 15,000 are to have one representative, then Mr. Tata becomes 
pntitied to have about ten representatives on the Council. We know that 
-ai institute like this is not to be run wholly on the principles of a mere 
int stock company and ‘votes may not be directly proportional to the share 


in the investment. But we think the total exclusion of: Mr. Tata’s heirs 
and representatives is not justifiable on any ground. On the other hand, the 
care taken to have the Government more than adequately represented: on the 
Council is remarkable, for first there is the Viceroy, then the Head of a 
local Government, then a Vice-President, who will be a nominee of the 
President. Not content with this triple representation, the Government Resolu- 
tion seriously adds one more nominee who will ‘be a representative of the 
Government of India,’ as if the three members mentioned above will be 
anything but such representatives, Then again, there are to be representatives 
of the local Governments. The representatives of science and learning are to 
be selected by the Council thus formed of at least five Government 
representatives. We doubt the propriety of the Council making these selections. 
It would be showing a greater and a more real regard for science and learning 
to provide that the scientific and learned members of the Council should be 
elected by the different Indian Universities. Now, as a matter of arithmetic, 
the representation of Government on the Council should be less than half the 
share which is due to Mr. Tata, and even as a matter of common-sense it may 
be, at the most, equal to that share. But the constitution, as sketched in 
the Government Resolution, makes the Council almost. wholly official, This 
is very unfair especially as the Council is expected to give advice and wield 
influence which would directly and indirectly promote the interests of the 
Institute. Shall we not be justified in saying, unless the constitution is 
modified, that with Mr. Tata’s money Government have only allowed an 


Institute to be started, keeping all the leading strings in purely official 
hands,” 


37. ‘We own to a sense of deep disappointment at the action of the 
Commissioner in Sind in acquiescing in Mr. Seymour’s 
Complaint against the decision in connection with the serious allegations 
Head Master of the Agricul- goainst Mr. Ali Baksh, the now famous Head Master 
tural School, Hyderabad. : . 
Prabhét (51), 7th March, Of the Hyderabad Agricultural School. We never 
Eng. cols. dreamt that Mr. Muir-Mackenzie would allow his 
pro-Muhammadan proclivities to warp his judgment, 
paralyse hig sense of fairness and make him forget his high responsibility as 
ruler of a province so far as to let go scot-free a man charged with having 
systematically oppressed Hindu scholars and rendered their school life un- 
bearable, and to visit his wrath upon three or four Assistant Masters—Hindu and 
Muhammadan—whose fault we are at a loss to discover. We may be told that 
the charges laid at Mr. Ali Baksh’s door had no foundation in truth. We would 
respectfully remind Mr. Muir-Mackenzie that the future of the boys depends on 
the good-will of their Head Master. Can it, fora moment, be imagined that 
they would complain against him, if they were not driven to sucha course by 
his unbearable treatment of them. It is vain to suppose that they have no 
genuine grievance, and that they complained because they were put up by this 
Assistant Master or that. As itis, Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’s action will lend colour 
to the belief that has, somehow or other, come to prevail among the people that 
Muhammadans are a privileged class and can oppress Hindus without being any 
the worse for it, and we should not be surprised if it encouraged Muhammadan 
officials of the same kidney as Mr. Ali Baksh to indulge in such oppression, We 
put it to Mr. Muir-Mackenzie whether that is calculated to redound to the credit 
of Government, of whose prestige at any rate he should be very jealous, even if 
he does not chdose to show regard for the feelings of the people committed to 
his care.” ; 


38. ‘The virulent writings of. the Hindu papers against Mr. Ali Baksh, 
Head Master of the Agricultural School, Hyderabad 

bsg (50), 11th March, snd the furious attacks made in that pendliey: brar upon 
ES certain responsible British officers, recall to our mind 
how rising Muhammadans in the past have invariably been subjected to adverse 
criticisms by the Hindu Press of Sind, and how some impartial British officers 
have at the same time been insolently reproached in the newspaper columns for 
not showing partiality to Hindus, A reference to the back numbers of the several 
Hindu papers will show that even a man of the type of the late Khan Bahadur 
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§ many virtues acknowledged even 
§ Geato, Ws seor ion-stings which commonly 
of “Maubamx ad : in Sind. _ Anoffieer like Sardar 

b, C. am ane qualities are not unknown to Euro- 
Sy had og his share of abuso from the Hindus when he was 
) d grade Collectorship,......... Considering the past 
findu - papers Seards Muhammadans, Mr. Ali Baksh should 
ve the sat ty knowing that he is not the only Muhammadan who has 
een shal by them,....,.... The reason why the Hindus are striving 

ei ‘ut to ag . Ali Baksh from his place is a subject to which we 

to revert in a subee uent issue, when, we shall deal, at some length, 
the. whole affair, and discuss the origin of the complaints, the nature 
of the charges, the contrivances used to make the case against Mr. Ali 
Baksh strong and the motives which prompted his opponentsto enter into 
a crusade against him. For the present we reserve our comments on all these 


points,’ > 


Railways. 


39. There is a feeling very generally expressed that the different Railway 
| administrations, and especially the North-Western 
Attitude of Railway Railway, resent the fact of their employés becoming 

administration in India to- members of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
wards the Amalgamated S 
Society of Railway Servants. Servants, and resort to “all sorts of expedients, un- 
Phenia# (i2), llth March, becoming an enlightened administration, in order te 
deter them from joining the Society. This process is 
significantly called ‘sitting upon them.’ ‘They promise that all grievances will 
| be attended to if represented by individuals, If Railway administrations, or, 
| for the matter of that, anybody else in authority, honestly wish to remedy 
E.. grievances, why should they object to their men combining ina Union with the 
i} object of protecting their own interests? ‘The answer probably .is that the 
a Union will use their strength toa bad purpose. This is merely begging the 
question. So long as the Amalgamated Society keeps within its legitimate 
: bounds, as we learn that it does, Railway employés have every right to join it, 
i and to penalise them for doing so is as arbitrary and high- -handed as it is 
short-sighted. Such a policy will never put down Trade Unionism.......... 
The wisest and most statesmanlike policy, considering that it is impossible 
| to prevent men from combining for mutual protection, is for employers to 
: work hard ia hand with their employés whether individually or in com- 
bination. Trade Unionism, within legitimate bounds, will be a wholesome 
corrective not only in regard to railways, but in all departments in autocratic 


India.’’ 


40. “Inarecent issue we dealt with the grievances of the men in the 
Railway workshops. ‘l'o-day we wish to refer to the 

Overwork in Railway W0es of the goods clerks, markers and number takers 
booking offices in Karéchi. in the Railway Booking Offices in Karachi. We 
Karachi Ohronicle (8), particularly allude to the employés serving at the 
12th March, Karéchi Bunder Station, Here the men are hard on 
the grind from 7 or 7-30 in the morning to 8 or 9 at 

night, drudging at the desk or roughing it in the yard all the day long, and all 
this for a pittance which is not saflicient to enable them always to make both 
ends meet. What is harder still isthat these poor fellows are required to be 
infallible, Ji they commit a mistake, they are severely taken to task. Under 
the present altered system of working, the duties of these men have greatly 
iaeased, but not their wages in proportion to the increase in the work. ‘There 
is, however, o one consolation, and it is that they have fortunately got kind- 
yearted superiors like Captain Cameron, the District Traffic Superintendent}, and 
._ A. D. Green, the Station Superintendent, who know the value of their work, 
and we trust these gentlemen will do something to remove the grievance. 
Et eir si pee apd put them on a more decent and comfortable 
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* Municipalities. 


41, “The fresh triennial elections in connection with the Poona City 

| Municipality will be held during the next week, 

Progress of local self-gov- and it will not, therefore, be out of place to make 
Pratnesdy Moe MO. .. ie aoa yor ob pe ay ey = a. of a 
-vovernment, which was introduced into India 
eee ee by Lord Ripon, and of which they are expected 
to show themselves worthy by progressive Municipal administration. There 
cannot be the least doubt that even sucha limited measure of local self- 
government as was actually given by that large-minded Viceroy was not viewed 
with favour by the friends of a bureaucratic and centralised government, or 
that the exercise of the franchise by the people during the last twenty years 
has been watched very jealously by those who condemn india as unfit for 
local self-government. But there can now be no going back, and whatever 
Government really think of the way in which Municipal administration has 
been actually conducted during these years, elective franchise is sure to remain 
a permanent feature of that administration. But, on the other hand, we 
have to remember that the elective franchise is only a means to an end 
and not the end itself. The end is the success and efficiency of Municipal 
administration. And though one of the objects of the decentralisation of 
administrative powers was to remove the burden and the responsibility for 
purely local or parochial work from the shoulders of the already over-worked 
Government officers, still we cannot object to be judged by the manner in 
which we may have exercised the powers which we, for our part, prayed 
for and welcomed as being due to us on the ground of our education and 
our public spirit. We may now proceed to enquire how far the cause of 
successful Municipal administration has been advanced by the people being 
allowed to elect their representatives to the Municipal boards, and we hope 
we shall not be accused of partiality if we say that the right of election has 
on the whole been properly exercised, and also that the elective system of 


government has been pretty fairly successful.......... Need we in this Province 


really despair of our Municipal administration, when during the last twenty-five 
years we could secure such men to guide or control our Municipalities as the late 
Mr. Mandlik, the late Mr. Ranchodlal Chhotalal, the late Sardar Dorabji 
Padumji, or Sir P, M. Mehta, Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Mr. Tilak and the 
Honourable "Mr. Gokhale? An independent and practical test is further 
furnished by the fact that very few Municipal bodies, if any, have been 
deprived of the elective franchise during the last twenty years, although that 
franchise was admittedly a right with which the people were not previously 
well acquainted. But we need not dilate on this aspect of the question at great 
length.......... We make no complaint that the results of the elections have 
been so far unsatisfactory; our complaint, however, is that not many lead- 
ing and influential men interest themselves in these elections........... Some 
well-meaning persons show apathy towards Municipal work on the ground 
that the work of Municipal administration is essentially of such a trifling 
nature that it can easily take care of itself. Aware as we are of the wrong 
judgment of these people, we are also aware of the causes which lead to it. 
It is very commonly believed, for instance, that Municipal work, at its 
highest, must necessarily be of avery low order. But public health, public 
safety and public convenience are the comprehensive headings under which 
most of the items of Municipal expenditure and administration fall. Then, 
again, we cannot forget that the charge of primary education has been 
entrusted to the Municipalities since 1884. Now we confess we cannot 
think of any more important duties, speaking, of course, with reference 
to a comparatively humble sphere of activity, than securing the health, safety 
and convenience of whole populations in Municipal areas and supervising 
the primary education of their children, We are fully alive to the limitations 
which are sometimes imposed from official quarters on free Municipal activity 
even in such matters. But asa rule the larger Municipalities are allowed to 


solve their own problems of Municipal life......... It isa pity that the enormous | 


extent to which local self-government has been allowed to develop its activities 
in England is not widely known inIndia. Local expenditure is a sure test 6f local 
con 2160—9 . 
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at for the present the man agement of the new line 
; kore deni without pre] udice to the orders that 
- thay be ment of India, This is evidently a thin edge of the 
' ‘edge, and means nothing less than Government interference with the manage- 

ment of Native State Railways. We believe the interference is not at all ne- 
pessary so long as there are no complaints with regard to the existing arrange- 
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ments, These lines are constru entirely with the money of the Native 
States, and it is but reasonable that they should have a free hand in their 


managements, at any rate so long as they do the work creditably. Another 
official utterance of Lord Lamington in K&thidwdr was his speech in reply to 
s the address of welcome at Rajkot from the Chiefs of the province. At the 
ie . outset of this speech His Excellency said that on account of the present scarcity 
P ' in the province-he had at one time thought of postponing the visit to a more 
ae ae propitious time, but he did not do so, for he-learnt that nothing would be 
AS saved or spared by such a postponement. One can well understand that 
a after a certain stage in the necessary arrangements for His Excellency’s 
visit was reached, necessitating the expenditure of a large amount of money, 
nothing could be saved or spared by a postponement of the visit. But surely 
the local officers knew well the unfavourable condition of the province, and if 
they had cared to give a correct idea of it to His Excellency in time, there is 
hardly any doubt that the visit would have been given up, with the result 
that a large sum of money would have been spared to the Kathidwar Chiefs, 
which they could have utilized for the betterment of the lot of their 
a subjects during the present hard times. No one denies that personal interviews 
et between Indian rulers and the representatives of His Majesty are to a certain 
‘i extent desirable, but there is nothing to prevent such visits being of a private 
a | character, especially during hard times like the present, for that would 
a obviate the necessity of the Chiefs taxing their resources to an enormous 
Pi extent for the entertainment of their illustrious guest........... In his Darbar 
rt speech His Excellency in addressing the assembled Chiefs referred in glowing 
a) terms to the substantial help of nearly a crure of rupees given by the 
I 3 Government of India to the rulers of Kathiawar since 1899. His Excellency’s 
a remark, however, that ‘there is sometimes a tendency on the part of some of you 
“9 to mistake the motives of Government, and that the advice you sometimes 
‘ei receive is occasionally regarded as an unnecessary interference with your 
| | private affairs’ was not called for and was entirely out of place. But perhaps 
a His Excellency, who has just returned from a visit to His Excellency Lord 
eB Curzon, could not help making the above remark, which can be explainec 
by the axiom that example is catching.” [The Dnydnottejak adversely 
| criticises His LExcellency’s dcticn in undertaking a tour in Kathi4wér in the 
at present time of distress, and remarks :—The inner motive of His Excellency’s 
tour seems to be the desire of Government to acquire control over the ports 
and railways of Katbidwdr. The establishment of a Customs station at 
Viramgém confirms this surmise. Of course, the British Government 
is all-powerful and can do as it likes, but its action in this matter is 
unjust, despotic and contrary to the best traditions of British rule. To bring 
i pressure to bear upon the Chiefs with a view to induce them to surrender 
a their rights is not only improper, but mean, and when this device is of no avail 
a to take crooked measures for attaining the goal in view is transparent deceit, 
albeit it might masquerade in the garb of justice. If the paramount Power 
is bent upon wresting the control of the ports and railways from the Chiefs of 
Kathiawar, if it hampers the trade of the province by diverse unjust imposts, 
if it foists odious military burdens upon the Chiefs without consulting their 
wishes, if cannot-be said to be guided by a just policy in its relations with its 
feudatories. A regime under which such iniquities are rendered possible is no 
better than the'despotic government of the Moghuls, who imposed the odious 
jeaia upon the people. The present policy of the British Government towards 
Native Chiefs savours of high-handedness and the sooner it is abandoned the 
better will it be for the reputation of the paramount Power.|] nee 
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47. His Excellency Fay Ft apie at the Rajkumar Vollege, 
Rarer jkot, deserves more than passing attention. We 

at v= “Raikoner Collaues cannot follow His Excellency’s remarks about the 
asp aw) ieee dil character cf 9 ree oer my pal at the College, 
mbay Samachdér (63); Although the Institution is known by the high-sound- 
ddgur (61), 11th pea nl ing title of College: it dese not teach pot to the 
Matriculation course of the Bombay University. His 
Excellency was requested to recognize the certificate given by the Principal of 
the College as a substitute for the Matriculation test for academic purposes. 
We hope His Excellency will do nothing of the sort. The proposed step will 
set up a bad precedent and will, besides, be not in the Chiefs’ interests. 
It would be well if the Kwmars set aside their false notions of superior 
rank and dignity and faced the ordeal of a public examination. We are 
surprised to hear Lord Lamington declaring himself in favour of educat- 
ing the Native Princes in their own country instead of sending them to 
England for the purpose. There is no gainsaying the fact that the education 
imparted at the British Universities is far superior to that which could be 
secured to the Princes in any educational institution in India. It would be 
hard to cite any instance of an Indian Prince distinguished for administrative 
aptitude and achievements who has not finished his education in England. 
The apprehension expressed by Lord Lamington that an alien system of 
education migbt render them unfit for the conduct of State affairs is 
groundless. If this apprehension were well-founded, why should Govern- 
ment resist tine demand of the Indians for simultaneous examinations for 
the Indian Civil Service. Surely Lord Lamington does not mean to imply 
that English Civilians are unfit to rule India because they have been 
educated at the British Universities. His HExceilency’s proposal for provid- 
ing a military training for the Kwmars will command ready approval. We 
only hope His Excellency will endeavour during his segime to put his proposal 
into practical shape. Lord Lamington’s advice to the Chiefs to give the 
Kumars a share in the administration of their States was somewhat superfluous. 
All Chiefs are anxious to give the Kumars a practical insight into the admini- 


stration. and where His Excellency’s advice is not followed it will be found 


that the interference of Political Oilicers has rendered the Chiefs helpless 
in the matter. Lord Lamington’s tour will be productive of much good 
if it enables- His Excellency to realise the necessity of placing a° salutary 
restraint upon the obstructive attitude of Political Officers towards Native Chiefs. 
[The Akhbdr-i-Souddégar expresses disappointment at His Excellency’s reply 
to the appeal made by the Principal of the College for increased tinancial 
help to the Institution from Government. It considers His Excellency’s sug- 
gestion to entrust the Kumars with administrative duties as well-conceived and 
worthy of adoption by the Chiefs. | 


48. A correspondent writes to the Kdthidwir News:—The disclosure 
made by the Kdthidwar News in August last about 

BI oe ogg bey 9 44, the grant of large sums of money to the Dewan 
mnrkeyagd as Mr. Bechardas and his brother Mr. Gopaldas by the 
Nawab Saheb of Junagadh created a sensation in 

Kathiawar at the time, and strenuous efforts were made to trace the source 
through which the information had leaked out but without avail. Grants 
since paid have been charged to the Nawab’s personal expenses, and no note 
thereof has been kept either in the private or the State records. Since the 
appointment of Mr. Bechardas as Dewan of Junagadh lakhs of rupees have 
been squandered on objects which can in no sense be regarded as public, 
About this I shall speak later on. or the present I shall content myself 
with commenting on the working of the different departments of the state. 
In the. Police Department inexperienced Musalmans and Patidars, who 
are altogether ignorant of Police duties, are pitchforked into the posts of 
Fouzdars. The Police Superintendent, Jamadar Suleman, has no voice in 
the administration of the Department and is obliged to carry out the 
behests of the Dewan, particularly in the matter of appointments. Since 
Mr. Bechardas assumed charge of the Dewanship, the Huzur Adalat has been 
abolished, and Mr. Bechardas, whose knowledge of law is very limited, 
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3  & os , aan Depart- 
of any practic - experience of revenue 
appointed — ira, while experienced revenue 
have been aiomaiansd ‘without any adequate reason, 
epartment was lately brought into prominence in 
tion of ‘famine relief in the State during the 
n F Newab gets a handsome personal allowance, yet within the 
{ sixteen "tepuths he is said to have spent nearly seven lakhs of rupees in 
ce 88 of his income. Some persons put this figure at 15 to 16 lakhs, An 
. into the present condition of the State treasury and the balance left 
therein at the time of Mr, Chunilal’s resignation would clear a!l doubts on this 
point. Formerly only seven to eight thousand rupees were spent every year on the 
reception of State guests, but now thatsum has mounted up to Rs. 30,000. The 
records of the Alienation Department are kept in English, yet the head of the 
Department is ignorant of that language. Nearly a hundred officers of the State, 
With services varying in length from 5 to 40 years, have been dismissed to make 
room for the Dewan’s friends rand relations. The Dewan himself is guided solely by 
Mr. Ardeshir Jamshedji Dastur, Special Assistant Dewan. [or the last three 
months he has not been able to look into State affairs as he is suffering from asthma, 
His brother, Mr. Gopaldas, draws a salary of Rs, 500 as Assistant Companion to 
the Nawabzada, although his predecessor drew only Rs. 300. One Yakub Ali 
Khan has paramount influence over the Nawab. He is a staunch supporter of 
Mr. Bechardas, who was instrumentai in obtaining a withdrawal of the order, passed 
atthe instance of Mr. Hesketh in connection with the Musa case, transporting 
'  Yakub Ali beyond the limits of Junagadh State. Messrs. Bechardas, Gopaldas 
and Yakub Ali Khan have formed themselves into a triumvirate for carrying 
on the administration of the State at their sweet will. 
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; . ay Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


49. The Evening Jame publishes the following communication ‘tend aio 
to have been addressed to the editor by a “ Friend”: 
Alleged stringent enforce- The Bombay Government are at present showing 
ment of the Official Secrets great vigilance in stringently enforcing the Official 
Act against visitors in the Secrets Act and preventing the leakage of official 
a: Comiay Secretariat. information from Government offices. Under present 
Evening Jame (19), 16th ; : 
a March; Sdnj Vartamgn (g6), 2atrangements employés in the Bombay Secretariat 
“hg 16th March, are prohibited to receive visitors in office during 
ue office hours. If an outsider desires to visit a friend in 
the Secretariat, he is required first to see the Assistant Secretary of the Depart- 
ment concerned and state the nature of his business. If he satisfies the 
Assistant Secretary on this point, he is led to a special room known as 
visitors’ room,’ where he is permitted to see his friend. If, howew ., 
the Assistant Secretary has reason to suspect the object of the interview, he is 
authorized to ask the visitor to leave the Secretariat premises at once. [The 


Sdnj Vartamdn publishes a similar report.} 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government,. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 23rd March 1906. 


* Reported in advance. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Sectetary, Spécial Department, information as to any local complaint. which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, Ifany, is being taken’; and, ifthe facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Last of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist January 1905.) 
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No, Name of Publication. | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
ENGLISH. 
1 |} Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John de Mello; East Indian ; 37 + ose 940 
2 | Daily Telegraph andj Poona ... ae: | ae ees} Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 
| Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
3 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... »»»-| Monthly eee ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; 3.P.) 1,000 
4 | Hyderabad Journal ses} Hyderabad sol WOOUEEY acs eee — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil); 560 
. de 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ...} Bombay ... na aa fae ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 eee 500 
6 | Indian Spectator, Voice off Do. «+» mt Sa ee ---| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; P4rsi; 62; 1,000 
India and Champion. a. 2: vo 
7 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. «>| Monthly «| John Wallace; age 45 ; Civil Engineer eee 809 
8 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Mardchi o oo} Weekly ... -..| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Amil);52 600 
9 | K&thidwdr Times oso] SRBIROG occ ioc SOY. tus ‘on Pratapréi Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hindu 190 
; (Nagar) ; 37. 
10 | Mahratta ... aes ».| Poona ... ..., Weekly ,.. ...| Narsinh Chint@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 950 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman); 30. | 
Bi Oriental Review eee eee Bombay eee eee Do. eee eee R, S. Rustomji 3 P4rsi ; 35 ese eee Sec 408 
12 | Phenix ... see -«+| Karachi... .»+| Bi-weekly ...| Jafar Fadu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 51 ‘se 400 
13 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona ... oes} Daily cee ves| Henry Kencheller ; European ; 50 an ss 250 
and Military Gazette. 
14 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 oe 1,000 
15 | Sind Gazette Be ves} Kardchi see ...| Bi-weekly | M. DeP. Webb ... ele fe a sts 500 
16 Sind Times eee eee Do. eee eee Do. coe eee Khanchand Rahumal > Hindu (Amil) ; 86 eee | 200 
| ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI, ) 
17. | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ..| Weekly... -».| Narotamdas Pranjiwand4s Shethna; Hindu 800 
(Dasa Lad Vania) ; 32. 
18 | Deshabhakti oe ...| Daroda ... oe). ae ..-| Wasantl4l Sunderla4l Desd4i; Hindu (N agar} 1,500 
Breéhman) ; 43. 
19 Evening JAme eee eee Bombay ee eee Daily eee wee SOSece see 
90 | Gujarati ... eo ig: ooo| Weekly ... -+| Ichharam Surajram Des#i; Hindu (Surti] 4,500 
| Bania) ; 51. 
91 | Gujarat Mitr’... 1. Surat vs ek aa eee »--| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 45 ee etal 700 
22 | Gujar4t Punch ... eos} Ahmedabad oe} Do. ove s+-| Somalal Mangaldas ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29 aii 625 
9g | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay wr. 5m aes .ee| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 see 800 
24 |Jdm-e-Jamshed .. ve 2: ee s+} Daily — +e ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 ...| 93,000 
96 |Xaiser-i-Hind ... Ss oa! ao ee+| Weekly ... ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 ___.., coef 2,900 
26 Kithidwér News... ...| RA&jkot ... ant = DO ae »--| Jamshedji Frdémji; Parsi ; 42 ... on wed 400 
27 | Kathidwdr Times si a .--| Bi-weekly -»+| Manshankar Jayashankar ; Hindu(Negar Brah- 600 
- Man); 38 } 
28 {Praja Bandhv ... ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly ... sae my mance ; Hindu (Mewdda Br4h-| 1.000 
man); 37. 
29 | Rast Goftar eos ...| Bombay on eae tae e| Pallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... ee} 1,550 
30 | Satya Vakta yee 7. seh eee Fortnightly .»-| Keshavlal Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli| 550 
3 | Bania); 39. 
31 | Shri Sayaji Vijay vee| DATOGA ove .-| Weekly... .-.| Maneklal Amb4irém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 
$2 | Suryt Prakash ... coo] BUTAL eee a oS ae eo} Umedram Nagindd@s D4y4bhéi; Hindu 200 
(Bania) ; 25. : 
 Aneto-MaBATHE | 
Mitra ems eve} Bombay... —se»| Weekly «2 = ..-| Sadet'shiv Vishvandth May&dev; Hindu| 500 
Se B ona age ey or A a ‘ ' 
Chakshu see eee Poona eee fee Do, eee pes aman ovin S pkar ; u (Deshastha 600 
86 a | Brahman) ; 46, 
con 1898—la 
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«+ set Bombay... se. 
Deon Bandhn ... ie. 
ove «=—-_—ssos | A tAra... a 

a obe eee} Kolh4pur a 

Shri Saydji_ Vijay -»e| Bombay... wi 

Subodh Patrika ... ie BOO eee seet 

Sudharak ... on se, ae ape 

Udyamotkarsha ... ...| Bombay... v0 

ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
‘A Lua seve coe .-.| Bombay ««- me 
0 Anglo-Lositano saad DO. eve eos 
ANGLO-SINDI. | 
Al-Haq ... ves ...| Sukkur nia 
Prabhét ... -«. w«|Hyderabad 
(Sind). 
Sindhi... «ss seve} Suukkur (Sind). 
AnGro-Urpv. 
Muslim Herald ..-| Bombayee ese 
EnGLisH, Mara’rHl AND 
GusaBa'TIe 

Baroda Vateal ..; .. Baroda «. bie 

Hind Vijaya ve wo ie eae oes 

ENGLISH, Manion AND 

KANARESE. 

Karnétak Patra | Dharwar is 

Karndtak Vaibhav sos] DAIGDUF 0. cee 

Prakashak ... ee ees aT 

EnGuisH, Portucvrsr 
AND CoNCANIM. 
QO Bombasense .,. -...| Bombay... ne 
GusaRra'Tt. 

Akhbére-lIslim ... .,| Bombay... .. 
oh A. ee ops 
= tS anes 
oo ee | are oes 

i oof Broach .., ass 
Do. 


w| Weekly 


Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Monthly... 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Weekly ... 
Do, 
Do, 


Weekly ... 


Do. 
Weekly ... 
Daily +. 
Weekly ... 
Do wm 


i? 


poe 


Rev. Mr. T. HB. Abbott 


| Dwirke¢nith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


eee eee pee 


Hari N&r&yan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Bréhman); 37. 
Shah Ma4nekl4l Ambérd4m Doctor; Hindu 


(Bania). 
7 Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
ager sites Damodar S4vidram Yande; 


Hinds a (M 

Savliram Genes Vichare ; Hindu 
Maratha) ; 30. 
inayak Balkrishna Parénjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 


wan Brdhman); 33. 

Ganesh Ballél Phansdlkar ; 

Brahmin) ; 82. 

Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; 
Brahman); 34. | 

Damodar Sdvléram Yande ; 

39. 


Hindu (Karhdda 
Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 
30. 

Viniyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 


pawan Brahman) ; 37. 
Ganesh N4rdyan Toshi ; ; Hindu (Deshastha 


Brahman) ; 30. | | 


Lawrence Duantus DeSouza; Christian (Goa-| 
nese); 32. 
Leandro Mascarénhas ; Goanese ; 46 


(1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalla, B.A., 

LL.B. ; Pleader ; 27. 

(2) Sindhi. —Abdul Vehikhan Ghulam Rasal ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


eee 


Viremal Begraj; Hindu (Kursja); 30 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 
Dahyabhai Kashandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 


Bania), 


oye Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
yat 

Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 42, : 
Govind Gangddhar Pendse ; 

nast ha Bréhman); ; 28. 


Hindu (Konka- 


F. X. Fernandes ; Goanese ; 37 


K4zi.Ism4il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan; 


39. 
Nan4bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 48 ‘as 
Dr. Kaliand4as Jaikisond4s Desdi, B.A., L. M. 
& §.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. 
Kaikhosru ao Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 


P4rsi ; | 
Hindu (Gujar4 
Brahman) ; 34, 


eee: 


Mahashankar Lallubhai Bhat ; 
Arderhar Dinsha Géndhi; Pérsi ; 45 ... 


1,100 


1,100 
500 


300 
800 
300 


500 
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No, Name of Publication. | Where Pablished. Editions Namie, caste and age of Editor. 
J ces 
Gusaniti1—continued. kK | 
66 | Deshi Mitra ne : ie ic »».| Weekly... _—...|' K4shid#s Bhagvéndfs; Hindu (K&chia, i.e., 
a vegetable seller); 44. | 
67 | Din Mani... .. +++ Broach ... eco] Monthly... aes ee Rangildes Surti; Hinda (Ké4yastha} 
nia); 265. 
68 | Friend of India ... ««-| Ahmedabad _..,| Weekly ... ne a 
| : 
69 | Fursad ... cee -»s| Bombay... .-.| Monthly .++| Bomanji Navroji Kaébr4ji; Parsi ; 45 ... at 
70 |GapSuap ... cee oe) er --| Fortnightly ...|M.C. Ratn@gar & Co. .., a cee ae 
| 
71 | Hitechchhu coe -«.| Ahmedabad...) Weekly ... -+s] Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Shravak Bania) ; 45. 
72 | Jain " ove im: 2 oe oo} Dow — ove ...| Bhagu Fatechand ; Hindu (Visa Porvad Shr4vak 
Vania) ; 30. | 
73 | Jdm-e-Jah#nooma ..-| Bombay ... it ae ee ...| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 29 ee 
74 | Kaira Vartaman ... coc] BABITA eee At: Be ae ..-| Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
Shravak Bania) ; 56. 
"5 | Kadthidwir Sam4ch4r  ...| Ahmedabad ...| Do... i pee 
76 | Loka Mitra ~ »»»| Bombay... »»-| Bi-weekly oe — Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A ; 
Parsi ; 35 
"7 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... Weeklyvee ee:| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 465. 
78 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... wi Navs@ri .. — i! ae ..-| Rustamji Jama@spji Dastur; Parsi; 56... a 
79 Nure Elam. eee eee Bombay eee eee Mouthly... eee Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel 3 Parsi > 38 
80 Ny4yadarshak bas -eo| Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly _...| Gatal4l Mansukhlal; Hindu (Visaghriméli 
i Shravak Bania) ; 36. 
81 | Praja Mitra eee ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ee+| Narbyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 34, 
2 | Praja Pok4ar ose nae .. ...| Weekly ... »»-| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... - gai 
83 | Prakash and Gadgadat ...) Bombay... oe i) eee ...| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 
, 88. 
84 | Punch Dand.... eo} Do. ... -| Do. 0. — oos| Jamnddas Bhagvandds ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ;| 
43. 
85 |Samsher Bahadur... sar meee ST cen »..| Savaibhai . Rdaichand; Hindu (Shravak 
Bania) ; 62. 
86 |Sdnj Vartamén ..- ...) Bombay...  ...| Daily ‘see ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo, Partners being— 
(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; P4rsi; 49. 
(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 
38, 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
87 |Sind Vartam4n ... see} Karachi ... ose] Weekly eee ...| Devkan Devchand ; Hindu (Cutchi Hallai) _... 
gg | Stri Bodh ... ove eoo| Bombay... ...| Monthly -»-| Kaikhasru Navroji K4bréji, J.P.; Parsi; 61 ... 
s9 | Surat Akhbar «. ne ee ».| Weekly ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... =H 
90 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha evsl DOs. ans ---/ Anopsi Maneklal Visashrim4li ;(Hindu Bania) ; 
| 36. 
HINDI. 
91 | Pandit... vee eee} Poona ave vee] Weekly oes >| Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
jari) ; 42; and Tarabai, wife of the above; 31. 
92 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Bombay... i. aaa -».| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 
| char. : | Brahman) ; 39. 
KANARESE. : 
98 | Digvijaya ... ove res} Gadag we »-.| Weekly ... “ee Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 
(Devang, Lingayat) ; 37. ) 
94 | Karnatak Vritta »»| Dharwar off ER See .s6|(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 
(Karhada Brahman); 34. 
(2) Annacharya Bal&chdrya Hoskeri; Hindu 
; ; (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
98 |Loki Bandhu ... coe] Do. ove cok 2 eee ...|Gurur@éo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 
| | (Deshasth Brahman); 41. _ 
96 | Loka Mitra ove eo} Haveri (Dhar-| Do. ... ...|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
“a ). Brahman) ; 28. i } 
97 Réjahansa eee eee eos; Dharwar TL Do. eee eee Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathar ; Hindu (Kar- 
: : héda Brahman); 41. 
98 | Rasik Ranjini ... eos) Gadag eee — a ae eee} Gaurishankar R&mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
a | : Brahman); 41, | ee 
con 1898—2 
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Monthly 
Weekly ... 
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Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


sée 


aes 


fees 


ree 


shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 


.| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Br&hman). 
Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 ... 


Hari Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
41. , 

Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

Nerdyan Vithal Hardikar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Rr@bman); 51. 

Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; $7. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 40. : 

Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 40. 

Abéji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 
Jagannath Balaji 
Brdhman) ; 38. 
Saddshiv Vithal P4arasnis; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Saddishiv Hari Shahane ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Sapre ; 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri ; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); At’. 


Brahman); 37. 

K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu 
piwan Brahman); 51. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpéd- 
wan Brahman); 74 

'Trimbek A’b4ji Réje; (Kdyasth 
Prabhu) ; 40. 

Shivrdm Mahddev Parinjpe, M.A.; Hindu 

| (ChitpAwan Brahman); 88. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 45. 

Hari Narayan 
Brahman) ; 37. 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 49. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 47. 

Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 

| Brahman) ; 26. 

Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 39. 

R4amkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 27. 

Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
38. 

| Késhingth Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Anandrdo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman); 30, 


(Chit- 


Hindu 


Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan 


Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 


Do. do. 


Narsappa Abanna ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 47 


Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 28. 


Vishnu R&mchandra Vijépurkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Bréhman); 50. | 


Hindu (Karhdda| 


1,250 


& 


Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman); 30. : 

Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdéhman) ; 38. 

Govind Sakhérim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


‘| Brahman); 41. 
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7 
No. * Name of Publication, ‘Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, = 
ee | s | nt 
MaritHi—continued. 
138 | Poona Vaibhav .. «| Poona ... ...| Weekly... —_...| Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 . 
Brdhman) ; 35. 
139 | Prabodh Chandrika ->-| Jalgaon ... a” SO (cee ...| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
' : Brahman) ; 39. | 
140 | Pratod _... oe -«»| Islampur a. meee whe ...| R&mchandra Narayan Kashalkar; ee 300 
| (Karhdda Brahman) ; 48. 
141 | Réghav Bhushan... oh BOD ses ee) Se ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
142 | Satya Mitra ove ...| Malegaon i) a .--|Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. 
143 | Satya Sadan eee .».| Alibag ... “1 DOs fs ees| RAoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 200 
man); 52. 
144 | Satya Shodhak ... ooo} Ratnagiri seal; SMe. ces ...| Hari Nérd4yan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. 
145 | Sh&hu Vijay ... ...| Kolhapur ve ee | eee -»»| Gopal Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sdrasvat Brah- 500 
146 | Shet Shetaki and| Poona ... ...| Fortnightly... c00 cee 08 
Shetakari. 
147 a Samachar eee} Sholépur «| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu. (Kaméati) ; 45 eee 400 
148 | Shrigonda Vritta... .-»| Shrigonda oo! ee ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
43. 
149 | Shri Shahu cee ccc] SALATA cee ool SM eee -»»| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man); 22. 
150 | Shubh Suchak ... ooo} D0. cee cl DA tee ...| Vishnu Ndardyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
Brahman) ; 30. 
161 |Sumant ... vee wce| KATAd coe - —: en eee| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 200 
shasth Br&hman); 33. . 
152 | Vidya Vilas eee ee-| Kolhapur -++| Bi-weekly ...| Shankar Raghundéth Gokhale; Hindu (Chit- 500 
pawan Brahman) ; 49. 
153 | Vidy4rthi... coe -eo| Nandurbér __...| Weekly ... ...| Saddshiv Vaman Marathe ; ; Hindu (Chitpawan 300 
Brahman) ; 27. 
164 | Vih4éri_.... ae »-| Bom bayeee -e-| Fortnightly _...| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak ; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
wan Brahman); 365. 
155 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...) Do. ---| Monthly... eee} (L} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... cee 600 
(2) R4émkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
156 | Vrittasar: ... cog ooo} W211 wee eoo| Weekly ... »..| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; ol. 
157 | Vritta Sudha eee ooo] SAtAra eve vonk: BM 008 eee} Laxman V4aman Khatavkar;; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
158 | Vydp4ri, - ... oon soel SOORD. - sec coo} DOe cee ..-| Nana Ddad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 400 
3 man) ; 38. 
159 | Vydpdr Sam4char... -e-| Ahmednagar ...| Do, ee ...| Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha; Hindu(Mar-| 1,200 
' wadi) ; 30. 
SINDI. ’ 
160 | Khairkh4h Sind ... oe | Karachi.,,, e--| Weekly ... eee/ Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 29... 500 
16] Muir-ul-Islam eee eee Do. ees eee Do. eee yy) Mirza Mahomed Sidikkhan ; Muhammadan ; eee 
65. 
| 162 Sind Sudhar eee eee Do. see eee Doe ee eee Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 36 eee 500 
163 Sookree eee eee eee Do. sce ee Do. ece eee Jhamatmal Lalehand ; Hindu (Bania) > 42 eee 400 
URDuv. 
164 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai e+] Bombay eee Monthly --| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammad 1,000 
(Sunni); 32, ms 
165 | Eombay Punch Bahddur | Do. ...  ...| Weekly. ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,800 
Mulhammadan ; 50. 
166 | Sultdan-ul- Akhbar oe} Do. coe oe] Daily 06  «..| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 400 
“Muhammadan ; fi0.. 
167 | Tejarati Gazette w= 0} Do. 4. — +o| Monthly...  ...|Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
{ bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 26. 
168 Toh fa-i-Deccan eee coe Poona cee eee Weekly eee eve Shaik Abdulla Shaik Mahomed } Muhamma 


| (Shaik) ; 35. 


ae >t 


. 


es : Weekly eee cee Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
Brahman,-Sméarta) ; 82. 


ere | Bid (Hyderabad, Weekly ... «+| Krishnarao Trimbakrao R4jurkar; Hindu 100 


). (Bréhman) ; 86. 
arge Sa -««| Gulbarga (do.) «| Do. «.. tee Parsshréom Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 


a as aaa 


«é 


eve ion »++| BOmbay... vos] Weekly .ee .../ Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ius re 700 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. bis 


'o. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that.adopted in the Official Spelling 
ZAst of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
“peen strictly followed, except that when the short a@ appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 


in Arenodaya or the well-known Mifra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


dD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor, are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of N ewspapers and Periodicals. 


_ . 
: 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition, ‘Name, caste and age of Editor. Circules 


ENGLISH, 


la | Cosmopolitan Review | Bombay ---| Monthly se} Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed;} 480 
Muhammadan (Konkani) ; 23, 
: lla | Parsi ... oe eee} Bombay .«-| Monthly eee soceee 500 


GUJARATI, 


654 Chay-Chav ... ..-| Bombay «-| Monthly .-.| Nagindés Manchdér4dm; Hindu (Dasa 260 
| Bania) ; 38. 
67a | Dnydnottejak ...| Ahmedabad ...| F ortnightly ... res eee 800 


MARATHI, ~ 


114 | Granthamala... ...| Kolhapur —...| Monthly «| Vishnu Govind Bijdpurkar, M.A; 500 
: : Hindu (Deshastha Brahman) ; 41. | 
1264 | Lokaseva _... ...| Nasik ... ee} Weekly we aa vb 2 y 


The circulation of No. 19 is 1,000; No, 361,100; No. 75—400 to 600; No. 76—1,000; and No. 146—350. The Editor of the Dnydn 
Prakdsh (Daily) is the same as that of the weekly edition of the same paper, ; 


The nominal Editor of No, 146 is Ganesh Laxuman Sahasrabuddhe ; Hindu (Konknastha Brahman), but the real Editor is Ramchandra 
Vinayak Tikekar ; Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 45. 


The Editor of No. 88 is dead, 
The Editor of No. 68 is Yadavrao Parashram Vinod; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 55 and the circulation is 400, 
The Editor of No. 75 is Rewashankar Jagjiwan ; Hindu (Auditch Brahman) 3 40 and the circulation is 500, 
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. _« Politics‘ and the Publio Administration, © © ci0w Dac 


| ) fF 3 hey 908 FRA 

1. “The news that Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and “Princess: of 
Whe fortheoming visit of V2/eS 8re coming to visit this country has been 
the Prince of Wales to India Teoeived with genuine pleasure throughout’ the land; 
and the © desirability of Where the monarchical -principle has been regarded 
appointing a member of the for centuries as the only stable principle of Governe 


Royal family as tg ment and where the sight of the face of a Royal 
(5) ens St sformer nersonage has been regarded as fraught with rood 
or fortune from time immemorial........... This ig 


perhaps the most suitable occasion to call attention to a defect of the present 
political system—a defect which has and must become more glaring with 
the lapse of time. The association of the offices of Viveroy and Governor 
General in one and the same person was justified and indeed necessitated by. 
the unsettled state of the country and the absence of facilities of communication 
of fifty yearsago, ‘The first Viceroys, too, almost without exception, were not 
party politicians, but constructive statesmen, who commanded universal confi- 
dence. Canning, Lawrence, Mayoand Northbrook were true Viceroys as wellas 
Governors-General. But when the last-named statesman was overruled by the 
Secretary of State and had to resign, the office underwent a radical change of 
character which it has since retained. Now, the head of the Indian Adminis- 
tration is always a representative of the political party in power in England for 
the time being. He is bound to carry out their ideas and to stand or fall with 
them. The Sovereign, on the other-hand, is above political parties, and, his 
representative should be above political controversy, too. The incongruity of 
one and the same person assuming both the characters is too obvious to need 
elaboration.......... Anybody who knows the country knows that devotion to 
the Throne means a very different thing in India andin the Colonies. Here it 
is a political asset, whereas in the Colonies it is only a political assumption,...... 
His Highness the Gaekwar was only giving expression to this feeling of devo- 
tion when he suggested that a member of the Royal family should be perma- 
nently appointed Viceroy. The suggestion was at once seen to be impracticable, 
because His Highness had not made it clear whether the Viceroy and the 
Governor-General should continue to be one and the same person, and it is 
impracticable under the English political system to charge one near the Throne 
with administrative responsibility. But there is a way of solving the difficulty 
and affording scope for the loyal sentiments of the people and to ensure adminis- 
trative efficiency. Let the two offices be separated. The Governor-General 
will continue to be nominated as at present and serve in the country as at 
present. But the Viceroy will be appointed by the Sovereign from among the 
members of his family every year and for special ceremonial occasions, when 
he will visit the country in state, not as a guest but in his own right as vices 
regent of the Sovereign. We do not want a Viceroy to be posted permanently 
here, It was pointed out on a recent occasion that Parliamentary statutes 
make mention only of the Governor-General. The Viceroy is appointed 
by the Sovereign. Let the Prince of Wales be appointed Viceroy while His 
Royal Highness remains in this country. The work of the administration will 
be carried on by the Governor-General in Council as usual. The suggestion 
may involve considerable expenditure, but it will be heartily supported every- 
where, and its value in cementing the attachment of the people to British rule 
will be immense. It remains only to add that the idea is thrown out in the 
rough and requires a good deal of elaboration if it is to be adopted.” 


2. After a long and bloody struggle at Mukden, which entailed the loss 

: of several lakhs of lives, Japan scored a brilliant and 

° Effects of the Japanese epoch-making victory over Russia. The numbers of 

victory at er ge _ me the combatants engaged on both sides came to four and 

pean schemes of aggrancs* a half lakhs and three lakhs respectively. Of these 
ment. ee ‘ 

Kesari (123), 2lst March. nearly three lakhs have either been wiped off or 

, disabled during a fight which extended over twenty 

days! We search the records of previous campaigns in the world’s history 

in vain to find a parallel to this appalling Joss of human life. For the present, 


however, we are not concerned with a comparison of the figures of the slain 


aght. in ancient and modern times, 
in nations resort to the use of deadly 
y, they ‘insist upon extending their 
of destruction. They 
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newly discovered weapons of destruction to wage war with the Asiatics on 
Asiatic soil and were inspired with the ambition of making all Asiatics their 
slaves. They thought that nothing could impede their advance in Asia except. 
their own mutual. jealousies, and so these European vultures arrived at agree- 
ménts- among themselves about their respective “spheres of influence.” In 
short, they acted like the Pindharis or freebooters of old and strove like. 
vultures to tear off slices of this hoary continent and to appropriate them 
for perpetual domination. Nay, they believed that Asia was created by God 
for their enjoyment, and that the Asiatics were destined to serve under them as 
their bond-slaves. The white man was, according to their creed, the master 
of the earth, and- the coloured races were only to play the humble réle of 
his servants and slaves, Without the lead of Europeans, the Asiatics were 
not, it was thought, fitted to achieve anything. It was under this belief 
that Lord Curzon exhorted us to cultivate ‘‘a composite patriotism ’’ and to. 
thank Providence for keeping us alive under the sway of a European power. 
The battle of Mukden has reversed all this and dissipated once for all—albeit. 
with a very heavy loss of Japanese lives—the fixed belief of the Europeans 
that they were meant by Providence to play the rdle of masters over the. 
coloured races of the earth, The victory has thus a far-reaching importance, 
There was never any question about the personal courage and endurance of 
1 | Asiatic troops, But they were told that they were deficient in leadership 
Res, and organisation and could not therefore hope for victory without being led 

: on the battlefield by Kuropean generals. The Asiatics have given an effective 
reply to this allegation on the battlefield of Mukden. Russia, which occupies 
: the foremost position among the Kuropean nations, has been completely worsted 
HY. by Japan, and the days when the European powers could make arrangements 
i among themselves about the partition of Asia without consulting the Asiatics 
are now gone for ever. The Asiatic nations must feel deeply grateful to Japan 
for having asserted their rights as against Europeans. The loss of Japanese 
i lives at Mukden was no doubt terrible, but considering its far-reaching effect, 
ah it need not be deplored, Besides, the Asiatics are known to be proverbially 
‘ - Indifferent to life. It is impossible yet to estimate fully the consequences of 
the victory of Mukden. It has undoubtedly served to bring the sun of Asia’s 
glory on the horizon, and there are signs that it will gradually rise to the 
meridean and spread its refulgent rays far and wide throughout Asia. 


8. The Kdl publishes a dialogue between a pessimist and an optimist of 


Pessimists and optimists 


a7 (119), Bath M _ - “which the following is the purport :— 


Pessimist.—I cannot understand how any one can be an optimist in the 
present circumstances of the country. When I look around me, I see 
that our country is under an alien yoke, our countrymen are falling 
victims to famine, our country, known once as the land of gold, is 
reduced to destitution, our trade and industries have become extinct, 
and our countrymen are plunged in ignorance and are utterly indif« 
ferent to their condition. When I realised all these facts I began to 
reflect upon the remedies which some of our countrymen were devisin 
for ameliorating our lot. I cannot help thinking that the so-called 
remedies are utterly inefficacious to cure the disease from which the 

_» gountry is suffering, and my heart is filled with despair. I envy those 

ee os who ean feel cheerful‘under these circumstances and am curious to 

> \ ste. > know the secret of their optimism. | 
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h~> rOptimiet.—l pity the condition of your mind and antinelined te think 
~' a»cor >that you cherish impossible aspirations and vex yourself because you 
‘o~ “} ,see@ mo préspect-of,. their fulfilment.. 1 prudently set a limit to my 
aspirations and try to be cheerful. Ifthe country is under foreign 
rule I content, myself ,.with the thought that we have at least some 
measure of indépendence left to usin our homes. Why should one 
individual aspire to promote the welfare of the whole country? Is 
this not too large an order? Should we not rather confine our exer- 
tions to an humbler sphere and cheerfully spend our days in serving 
Government, slandering our people, submitting memorials to Govern- 
ment, promoting the cause of social reform, making speeches in the 
Legislative Council, and so on ? 


Pessimist.—I am sorry I cannot agree with you; vor philosophy is that of 
a worm that is content with its degraded condition. At one time I 
envied you your contented and cheerful frame of mind. But now 


that I know the cause from you, I despise joy such as yours and 


prefer to it the misery of my own discontent. You think one man 
should not aspire to promote the welfare of the whole country. 
But you must understand that such a noble and holy aspiration is 
planted: by God ina single mind at first, and is then communi- 
cated to other minds. 


4. The present revolutionary outbreak in Russia has served to direct the 
attention of the British press to the present state of 
Comparison of the systems the administration in India. In the opinion of some 
of administration prevailing British organs the present system of administration 
in Russia aud india. pela : : . echee 
Kal (119), 24th March, is likely to engender dissontent in the Indian mind, 
and compares unfavourably with the autocracy in 
Russia. Our British contemporaries further remark that no improvement can 
be looked for in the present state of things unless the Indians are admitted to a 
considerable share in the conduct of the country’s administration. Justice, in its 
issues of 25th February and 4th March, makes certain observations on the subject 
which deserve to be pondered over by our rulers. In its issue of the former 
date the paper writes :— We rejoice at the murder of high-handed Russian 
functionaries like the Grand Duke Sergius and M. Plehve, but the subjects 
of the Tsar are not so harassed and impoverished under his rule as our Indian 
fellow-subjects have been under ourown rule. Like causes produce like results, 
and there are chances of unrest and disturbances breaking out in India.’”? The 
paper proceeds to convey a hint to Government by remarking that, if the 
administration is not reformed at an early date, there might be a serious revolt 
ir. India, that the Europeans and Eurasians, who number only two lakhs, will 
not in that contingency be. able to hold their own, and that the army cannot 
be of much use because the white troops therein are outnumbered by native 
sepoys, ‘I'he idea of an insurrection is a Western. conception and has not, the 
Government are aware, yet taken root in Asia; and conscquently they are not 
uneasy at all, though a harsh and oppressive system of administration like that 
of Russia has been in vogue in this country for nearly half a century past. 
But as poverty and discontent have been produced in the land, it is desirable that 
those who find fault with the Russian methods of administration should think of 
reforming the Indian administration, too. The Government of India is no doubt 
yery powerfu!, but the fostering of discontent in the country can never lead to 
any good, and so areform of the administration isessential to check this discontent. 
In its issue of 4th March Justice remarks :—‘ The atrocities of the Mexican 
administration and of the South African States pale into insignificance before 
the persecution to which the Indinas are subjected. The Indians were so long 
hopeful of obtaining redress from their rulers, but they have now grown utterly 
despondent, and the times are favourable for a political revolt. If the authorities 
will, taking advantage of the forthcoming visit of the Prince of Wales to India, 
announce beneficent reforms in the administration and ‘put a stop to the 
present oppressive rule and reduce the crushing ‘load of taxation, a happy era 
would dawn upon India,’’. This would-be very good indeed. But.the experience 
of the Delhi Darbar. proves that there is no hope of our obtaining: any political 
con 2224—4 
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on : 6 < Loyalty and patriotism are really different things. In Japan they 


oe are one, but in India we do not know how to reconcile 
ee ; a bm patriotiem in thetwo, Baron Suyematsu, ex-Minister of the Interior 


¢ 
‘ uP cpee , 


eet ee 1 in Japan, whois now on a special diplomatic mission 

oes sin hare — to England, writing to the London Magazine on the 
‘subject of the popularity of the Mikado, says :—‘ In Japan the love of the State 
ae ‘and devotion to its rulets are inseparable. With us loyalty means patriotism 
fe and patriotism means loyalty.’ The explanation of such a state of things is not 
ce ‘far to seek.,.........-In the first place the King is a native of hisland. He 
a belongs to a race which has lived in Japan from time immemorial. The King 


a is a native among natives of Japan and so has a most potent claim to the love 
ee of his subjects, In India it is altogether otherwise. There the form of 
hg Government is a despotism, and the King, a foreigner, is never even seen by 
a the subjects. The country, however, is their own, though conquered. The 
interests of the rulers and the ruled are for the greater part in conflict. Hence 
Indian loyalty cannot be more than conventional, and the rulers have yet to 
succeed in cultivating it by winning the hearts of the people. Their patriotism, 
however, is a real and distinct entity, and it must be long before, if ever, that 
patriotism comes to be coincident with loyalty. _What Lord Curzon speaks about 
the possibility of a composite patriotism is moonshine. Government in India have 
not even entered on tbe threslihold of a policy wbich may lead up to that com- 
position. The case of England, however, comes.between that of Japan and India, 
as this patriotism may sometimes coincide with loyalty and sometimes not, As 
Burke has beautifully described in his Reflections on the French Revolution, the 
| | | King and the constitution are things which are really separate, though the 
i English are equally proud of both. But while their patriotism consists in their 
| devotion to their Jand and their constitution of Govenment, their loyalty 
consists in their devotion to their King, and in any case in which the King 
| comes in conflict with their constitution their patriotism rises superior to their 
loyalty.” 


4 6. We are sorry that the Government of India could not accord a 
i more satisfactory response to the request of the 
Comments on the reply of Honourable Mr. Gokhale for information regarding 


i the Government of India to : 3 a“ : 
| the Honourable Mr. Go- mew ap pointments, Carrying a salary of Ks. 9,000 and 


| 

j khale’s interpellation abont UPWardsa year, that have been created since 1892, 

| ublic appointments in the year of the last Parliamentry return on the subject. 
ndia. | The new appointments must be very numerous if the 
__Indian Scoial Reformer (5), Treasury officials could not compile alist of them in. 
39th March; Mahrdaita (10), 7 
19th March. less than several months. The Government should 


know that the subject is creating a good deal of 
irritation: in the popular mind, and the wisdom of letting slip an opportunity 
of allaying it by producing the particulars required is not quite apparent,” 
[The Mahrdtta writes in a similar strain.] 


_ "7, “The other day at the meeting of the Viceregal Legislative Council 
Kaiser-Hind (26), 26th the Honourable Mr. Gokhale interpellated whether 
wide tine coli. )s the Government would be pleased to place on the 
oe rey Council table the latest return touching new appoint- 
ae - ments of Rs. 5,000 per annum and upwards made during the last ten years, 
; The reply to that question wasa non possumus on the grave ground that it 
‘ would involve a very large amount of labour and would occupy several months of 
time.’..,,..... Nowsuch a reply strikes usas being nothing short of disingenuous. 
A year ago at the end of his last Budget speech the Viceroy set himself to 
ispose of the charge that the policy of the Government had been to employ an 
undue. proportion of #uropeans and LEurasians in the public service. His 
Excellency’s statement was based upon a careful analysis of official returns. 
Shortly aiter Lord Curgon’s departure for England a memorandum on. the same 
subject was issued by ‘the Home Department, which memorandum enforced 
% " 


" 
* 


a ei 
ee 


and supplemented the passage in the Budget speech: The obvious inferencd 
is that the Viceroy could treat the matter in detail, and before the Government 
of India could issue a precise statement upon such a matter the fullest enquiry 
must have been made. Is there any reason to assume that the work then done 
in the Home Department must be done over again before Mr, Gokhale’s 
question could be answered ? ”’ 3 Ri 


8. “Following the lead of Calcutta, the Madrasis have also in public 
aes meeting protested against the ‘aspersions’ cast. by 
~ Protest meetings against Lord Curzon on our ‘national character and litera- 
a Uearccnion ture, and against his ‘reactionary policy.’ This 

Indian Spectator (6), 25th Policy was familiar enough to His Majesty’s Govern- 
March. ment when they re-appointed Lord Curzon as Viceroy, 
bid | and the protest does not affect him in any special 
degree. The Liberals may make some capital out of it if they choose to bring 
India within the whirlpool of party politics at the next general election. The 
inclusion of the ‘reactionary policy’ in the protest may even be regarded 
as a distinct service done to Lord Curzon when the other charge, which 
casts an aspersion not merely on his policy but on his personal fitness to 
be a ruler of India under any Government, comes to ve considered.’ The 
mixed character of the protest may be understood to proceed from mixed 
motives by those who do not see in the speech anything which may justly 
be described as an aspersicn on national character and sacred literature, 
for the speech will be betore the Secretary ef State, and his interpretation 
may not be the same as has been put upon it by the protestors. Englishmen 
do not read our epics exactly as we do. Lord Lamington, for example, 
with the best of intentions, confpared Dr. Bhandarkar to Rama. It would 
have been ludicrous to make a grievance of this eulogium of a human being 
because it somewhat detracted from the veneration in which the hero of the 
Ramayana is held by the Hindus. A theory of morals does not strike an 
Englishman as a sacred subject, and the nature of the cubject does not change 
merely because the theory is contained in an epic. If Lord Curzon had not 


—s - 


used the word ‘epics’ in a certain sentence, but only the expression ‘ oriental. 


literature’ as in the previous sentence, it would have been hard for the most 
ingenious critic to read any aspersion on sacred literature into the speech. 
Considering how language is interpreted in India, it may be a graceful ast 
on the part of Lord Curzon to give, on some appropriate occasion, an ex- 
planation which might absolve him from the reproach—and in a representative 
of His Majesty a serious reproach—of having cast an aspersion on sacred 
literature. A‘ the same time, considering how Englishmen regard the epics 
on the cne hand, and with what veneration Lord Curzon has in the past 
treated our religions and religious monuments and personages, we, too, cannot 
but realise the recklessness of this particular part of the change. The speech 
cast no aspersion on national character in the sense that ‘ Asiatics deliberately 
or habitually deviate from the truth.’ That sentiment was carefully repudi- 
ated in so many words. ‘The object of attack was journalistic exaggeration, 
and not national character.”’ | 


9. ‘The meeting that was held at Calcutta to protest against Lord Curzon’s 
Convocation address was‘highly successful. The usual 

_Mehndtio(I9) be ae figures in public life were present on the platform, 
na gel but did not speak. The President, Dr, Rash Behari 
eee Ghose, however, delivered a singularly able and 
balanced speech. The Calcutta Statesman, commenting on the Town Hall 
meeting, observes that ‘ the proceedings furnish a striking proof that the leaders 
of the educated Indian community are capable of two things—entering into a 
self-denying ordinance for the sake of a public purpose and of meeting a policy 
which has provoked the strongest antagonism with dignity and moderation.’ 
Yes, Dr. Ghose’s speech was as dignified and moderate as was possible under the 
circumstances. And the utterance derives all the weight and influence 
which it has from the fact’ that the President did not belong to the ranks 
which have been so often attacked by. Lord Curzon. Dr. Ghose was careful 
enough to point out that he did not claim to be a hero of a hundred platforms, 
oreven of one, nor a habitual reviler of authority. He did not even -so 
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om all the def with which Lord Curzon charges Indian people, and yet 

ich a man declared in a public meeting, like the one held in the Calcutta 

n that he honestly considered that Lord Curzon lacked breadth of 

‘tfulmess, flexibility of temper or sympathy of heart and was unfit to 

nt His Majesty the King in this country.” [The Hindi Punch publishes 

4 cartoon in which the shade of Lord Macatley addresses Lord Curzon as 

follows:—Mine was but a flea-bite compared with the deep incision that you 

have made. No wonder they have turned against you. You forgot the 
difference between your days and mine, and—forgot yourself |! | 


_ 


10, “ Whenever the Financial Member of the Government of India is 


: in a position to announce a huge surplus and reduction 
a “Reoneier Ch), 25 th of taxation, it is well that the debate on the Financial 
es lia | Statement is put off at least fora week. The post- 
ponement of the debate this year was due to an 
unfortunate cause, but the opportunity available to the public to contemplate 
the gratifying announcements, without being disturbed by the exciting episodes 
of a general debate on Indian affairs, cannot be deemed a misfortune. The 
reduction of the salt duty takes effect immediately, and the news has spread 
to every corner of the Indian Empire. On such an occasion we have no 
patience to go through the actual accounts and, the revised estimates of previous 
years, ‘The proper officers must have checked the figures, and we shall not be 
able to dispute their arithmetic,.......... How will our finances stand in the 
coming year? If taxation were maintained on the present level, the financial 
operations of the year would have resulted in asurplus of 510 lakhs. Lord 
Curzon’s Government, so uniformly fortunate, have, therefore, decided upon 
remission of taxation, which will cost the Exchequer 2054 lakhs; upon 
increase of postal facilities, which will cost 7 lakhs; and upon reforms in 
the civil administration, which will cost 1614 lakhs. After providing for 
these measures, it is estimated that the total revenue for the coming year 
will amount to 125 crores and 15 lakhs and the expenditure to 123 crores 
and 79 lakhs. Whether the surplus is genuine or illusive we shall not 
now consider. We may be told that the greater the surplus, the greater the 
illusion, Anyhow, if the surplus is an illusion, the reduction of taxation at 
least is a fact, and we shall for the present rejoice in it. By reducing the 
salt tax to Rs. 1-8-0 per maund, the Government will have remitted taxa- 
tion to the extent of 183 lakhs during the coming year, and by the abolition 
of the famine cesses in the United Provinces, the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces to the extent of 2z4 lakhs. It is intended to increase from half to 
three-quarters of a tola the weight of a letter carried by the Post Office for 
half an anna. Among the contributions which the Government proposes 
to make for the improvement of civil administration the first in point of 
magnitude is one of 564 lakhs to Local and District Boards throughout India. 
It is explained that this is a new departure in the policy of the Government of 
India, justified, it is said, by precedents in the United Kingdom. No such 
justification, however, seems to us to be necessary. ‘The Locai Boards are 
sorely in need of money; they cannot very well increase the taxes levied b 
them : if the Government of India. will come to their rescue, no pedant is likely 
to question the propriety of the grant. There are other forms of expenditure 
which have to be justified, and if the Financial Member will convince us of 
their necessity, we shall. not ask him to take the trouble of searching for 
recedents:in the practice of other Governments to justify a grant to Local 
| s which are in charge of roads andi bridges, hospitals and dispensaries, 
schools and water-supply, sanitation and veterinary aid for cattle. ‘The contri- 
bution next in: point of magnitude is for Police retorm: it amounts to 50 lakhs, 
of which: Bombay is‘ to get only 5lakhs,, The third contribution, aggregating 
_ 85 Jakhs, is im aid of primary education, and a fourth, aggregating 26 lakhs, is 
._ \sfor initiating a large scheme of agricultural research, experiment and instruc- 
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tion. Itiis easy. to,suggest for how: many, other purposes money is wanted, ; Wut. ; 
no one. can deny that, the Gavernment’s choice is: well made, While we are - | 
thankful for all. these. bounties, we eannot forget that. but for increased military . 
expenditure, the taxation might have been reduced:still further, and still larger - 
contributions might have been made for improvements in civil administration... 
During. the coming year a grant.of no less than £2,439,000 has been made | 
towards Lord Kitchener’s reorganisation scheme. How many millions sterling 
the scheme will absorb before it is completed, when it will be completed, and . 
what permanent additional charge on the revenues it will eventually involve, 
the Financial Member bas not the least idea. He, however, knows that during | 
the next few years a sum of: no less than two millions sterling will have to be 
annually allotted for the prosecution of the scheme, and, further, he is resolved 
that ‘if circumstances should indicate the expediency of accelerating the pace, 
we shall not shrink from whatever measures may be necessary.’ ‘That is, 
indeed, a brave resolve: it may duly be telegraphed to St. Petersburg, and 
to whomsoever it concerneth. Who knows what it may mean for us? . Per- - 
haps something a little better than war. With pleasure we turn from this 
grim and fearful picture to irrigation. If any ‘general’ reader thinks 
that the Financial Statement, which he may see filling up columns after 
columns of our newspapers, is nothing but a dry and uninteresting desert 
of figures, and that one line in fat type announcing the reduction of the salt 
duty is quite enough for his purposes, we shall advise him to turn to the 
paragraph on Irrigation: it is an oasis in the desert. An account of the 
irrigation canals of the Punjab always reads like a novel, and though the 
Financial Statement gives cnly a summary of the plot, it supplies enough of 
particulars to stimulate one’s imagination. One canai—the Chenab Canal— 
has up to date cost 280 lakhs of rupees; it commands more than three million 
acres of culturable land, and has enabled Government to give out 1,505,000 
acres of Crown waste land for colonisation; this area colonised contained a 
population of 800,000 souls in 1901, which by next year will have increased 
by 50 per cent.; the value of the crops raised by irrigation from the canal is 
estimated at 53 crores per annum; -the surplus produce Of the colony is carried ) 
off by aspecial railway...... .... The Budget allotment for irrigation purposes ! 
for next year is 125 lakhs, which in future years will be increased to 150 lakhs, 
until the programme recommended by the Irrigation Commission is exhausted. 
This is only a half of the allotment for Lord Kitchener's reorganisation schemes ! 
Tbe Financial Member protests that he is quite ready to sanction larger expendi- 
ture on irrigation, but the difficulty is said to consist in finding the army of 
labourers which is required to carry out works of great magnitude. This is 
not the first time that we have been assured that Government is ready by a 
stroke of the pen to allot whatever funds are necessary, but that canals cannot 
be dug as easily by that instrument. Lord Curzon has told us that before. 
What about water storage ? ”’ 


Me 


11, “We have one more prosperity Budget, a Budget which shows un- 

looked for addition to the prosperity of the last year, 

as well as discloses increasing prosperity for the year 

to come. We have one great remission of taxation ~ 
in return—the reduction of the salt duty to Rs. 1-S-0 per maund, coupled with — 
provisions for certain administrative reforms, the most notable of which are 
the improvement of the Police and the extension of Primary Education. 
We are, of course, thankful for all these concessions, but yet we shall, 
we hope, be excused, if we point out that the concessions fall unconscion-, 
ably short of the huge surplus Government has secured by taking from 
the tax-payers, year after year, much: more than what was required for the 
legitimate normal demands ofthe administration, Thanks tothe ingrained ‘3 
habit of our Finance Department of excessively over-estimating expenditure . i 
and under-estimating.revenue, the revised estimates for 1904-05 show a surplus. - i 
of 523 lakhs of rupees as against the. estimate of 138. lakhs; and this gain of | 
385 lakhs, was obtained.after paying off 180 lakhs for the Tibet expedition 
and over a crore.and a.half for improved armaments,,........ Considering that 
the Budget. estimates make provisjons for relief for the agrarian distress caused _ 

by. scanty rainfall as well.as frost, and eonsidering that the revenue has again been | va 
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Our contention is this, In equity only the ordinary expenses of the army 


. mecessary improvements, But for expeditions and reorganisation and re-- 


pleasure that the salt'-tax is once 4 Y 
ssees+.-. The Government have also favoured us with Postal reductions.. They 


at nk the anticipated surplus of a crore and thirty-: 
st have we to object to the provi-* 
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ition ‘in 1904-05 out of the ordinary’ 
reorganisation of the Army in 1905-06, - 
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be provided for out-of the ordinary revenues, with a small allowance for- 


armament schemes the money must come from permanentloans. The Government. 
itself admits that expenditure of this kind enures for the benefit of generations 

to come and should therefore be met-from loan funds, and they reserve to them- 

selves the right to raise loans. for the purpose in ‘fature years. If so, is it not - 
inequitable to provide, as has been done in the Budget estimates for 1905-06, for 

overa million sterling for improvements in the army and close upon two 

millions and a half for Lord Kitchener’s reorganisation scheme? That is an 

inequitable disbursement of the national revenues and leaves a much smaller 

surplus than what the ordinary year’s accounts would otherwise show. We 

shall put the figuresin the way in which we think they should be put. 

The surplus shown for 1905-06 is £903,800, Add to this £1,009,800 and 

£2,439,990 allotted respectively to Army improvements and Army reorganis= 
ation ; total £4,353,500, that is, close upon six anda half croresof rupees. Add 

to this the 180 lakhs spent on the same kind of army expenditure in 1904-05. 

The total is a surplus of over § crores ofrupees. Out of this Government unfairly 

take away a jarge share for army expenditure of a permanent kind and allot only 

about 33 crores of rupees for remission of taxation and internal administrative 

reforms. Thankful as we are for these concessions, can they be called in any 

sense generous? When there 13 a surplus it means that Government are taking 

more than they ought from the tax-payers’ pocket. In itself that is an economic 

sin. But when a large portion of that surplus is utilized for military expenditure, 

which, apart from the question of its necessity, Government themselves admit 

to be of a permanent kind deserving to be met by loans, then the economic 

sin of impoverishing the tax-payer becomes aggravated ten-fold indeed.” 


*12. “Last March the Government of India anticipated a surplus of 
Rs. 138 lakhs. This estimate has been exceeded by 
Rast Goftér (29), 26th about Rs. 385 lakhs, In other words the surplus for 
March, Hng. cols, the closing year comes to about Rs. 523 lakhs.......... 
Year after year large surpluses are obtained, and 
yet the condition of the people at large is showing noimprovement, Plague 
and famine have not left the land, and the purchasing power of the 
ple has not increased. If you look to the finances of the country, 
you cannot but argue that the condition of the people must bear some 
relation to.the prosperity of the treasury, It is often urged that the imports 
are on the increase, and as they are paid for by the consumer, their purchasing 
power must have correspondingly increased. We do not think that this is 
a fair test, or any test at all, We are of opinionthat the imports, or at least 
a large bulk of them, are consumed by a fifth of the population only. ‘These 
imports consist mostly of articles which are expensive and are not prime neces- 
saries of life, such as salt, and it has been repeatedly shown that the people of 
India consume per head a great deal less of salt than what is good for their . 
health. It may be urged that the consumption of salt is also increasing, but 
the reader will remember that that is owing to the reduction of duty.......... 
We notice with regret the enormous increase of military expenditure which is 
eritailed by Lord Kitchener’s reorganisation scheme. This scheme has cost 
crores already and will cost crores more, and the most regrettable part of the 
business is that, amongst the Home authorities, there is no unanimity as 
to the great advantages of the scheme. [Ever since the rupee has been 
artificially inflated there has been no check to the prosperity of the 
treasury, and India—voiceless India—offers a fair field for the trial of experi- 
ments of all kinds. Under these circumstances we do not see why Lord 
Kitchener should not try his experiment of reorganisation. We note with 
in reduced by’ 8 annas a maund. 
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19 
the public, which we highly appreciate, will cost the treasury 7 lakhs. | We: 


‘ gre thankful for Police reforms, which will cost the country. half a crore. 


But we would have preferred very much if this reform had been kept back for a” 
number of years, and the money spent on giving primary and technical . 
education to the people at large from whom the Police force is recruited. With 
better education the people would be able to look after themselves. “We are 
afraid a rupee or two per month more will not make our Policeman more tender 
towards the helpless and ignorant people of-the country. We are thankful to 
Government for allocating 35 lakhs more towards primary education, which 
has been grievously neglected in the past. The sum is quite inadequate for 300 
millions of people. But we are thankful even for small mercies. ‘T'wenty lakhs 
are allotted for agricultural development. This is a step in the right direction. 
We are also thankful for grants to Local Boards which will absorb 564 lakhs 
per annum. We are sorry no provision has been made in the ensuing Budget 
for technical schools and colleges, but we understand that this matter is 
engaging the attention of His Excellency the Viceroy.” | 


*13. “The Imperial Budget for the current official year, which was publish- 
ed last Wednesday, reveals two broad features which 
are as striking as they are satisfactory, Firstly, there 
is 2 marked absence of that glowing and hyperbolic 
optimism which pervaded the Financial Statements of the last three years. The 
exposition of the official financial trilogy of Accounts, Revised Estimates and 
Budget Estimates is quite homeiy yet exceedingly perspicuous. There is, a 
studied restraint about it which tells us at once of the salutary effect of 
enlightened, well-informed and honest criticism on the exceedingly roseate hue 
artificially given to previous performances of disclosing the annual condition 
of Indian finances. There is no attempt at glamour, no ambition to indulge in 
exaggeration about India’s ‘marvellous’ prosperity on the basis of its foreign 
trade and its still more marvellous ‘ recuperative resources, and none of that 
romance in the form of a ‘ monograph ’” on the condition of the masses which was 
so painfully inconsistent with the stern reality. The officiai financial narrative 
for the year flows smoothly and serenely like a rivulet. So far this is a great 
relief from the hollow-sounding roar of former years. Next, there is the comfor% 
which comes of further relief in taxation. For once the Imperial book-keeperxs 
and Imperial guardians of the Treasury have respected public opinion which in a 
hundred other matters, in their omnipotence and omniscience, they invariably 
ignored as of no consequence. When the first reduction of 8 annas per maund 
in the salt duty was announced in the Budget of the year before last, that partial 
measure of relief was acknowledged with grateful thanks. but that relief, the 
Imperial authorities were reminded, was only a tardy fulfilment of the original 
promise given in 1888 as to the repeal of the enhanced duty imposed in that year 
under the cry of ‘low exchange.’ Practically, therefore, it was no ‘ boon’ in any 
sense of the word. It wasa redemption of the promise given fifteen years before, 
Therefore, strictly speaking, the ‘boon’ comes for the first time now with the 
present reduction of 8 annas.......... Of course, we must await the advent of 
a financial genius at head-quarters to abolish the entire tax and re-arrange the 
fiscal system of the empire—stereotyped and obsolete as it is—with a view 
to the introduction of a more eqnitable method of taxation, one which shall 
not be considered oppressive, and which shall, besides, give to the masses 
that larger contentment and happiness which they sorely need.......... The 
large estimated surplus of over five crores for the current year has been 
well discounted by this relief in the salt duty and by the allocation of 
half a crore to the improvement of the. Police (which to us appears a reform 
of a costly but almost barren character), half a crore to the Local Boards, — 
famishing all over the country for many a year, twenty lakhs to agriculture— ~ 
an initial and most gladsome step in the right direction—and thirty-five 
lakhs to primary education. While we have to express our unfeigned 
satisfaction at the last grant, we wonder why the Government of India, 
which is burning with an ardent desire to impart the ‘highest efficiency’ to 
our numerous collegiate institutions, should have failed to give a grant-in-aid 
of even:a couple of lakhs to each of them. But strange indeed. are. the ways — 
of our Imperial autocrats,,,..,....,...,7e..cannot refrain. from expressing-our 
extreme regret-at the way’ in which military expenditure is sought to 


Katser-i-Hind (25), 26th 
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“blo Bis th ann which is otherwise satisfactory.” 
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*14, * We are gratified ts find that Lord Curzon’s Government have 
5 gs resolved to mitigate the effects of unjustifiably heavy 
‘ pe pie stay ea taxation by further reducirg the salt duty and 
a (63), 23rd March; Akhbédr-i- remitting the famine cesses levied in certain pro- 
oa Boudégar (61), 23rd March; yinces,....... What was being unjustly taken 
rad bh Varlamén (86), 18th from the pockets of the tax-payer will no longer be | 
: extorted. ‘That is the real economic significance of 
these two forms of remission of taxation. Lord Curzon’s Government have also 
resoived to employ a part of the surplus in some useful directions.......... Though 
the land revenue has been the sheet anchor of Indian finance, agriculture was 
hitherto inexcusably neglected, and it is a satisfactory symptom that the Govern- 
ment have awakened to the necessity of initiating a large scheme of agricultural 
e . research, experiment and instruction....... Another o concession takes the shape 
BS. of grants-in-aid of the funds of all District and Local Boards in India.......... 
i¥ The progress of local self-government has been hampered throughout the. 
country by the inability of the local bodies to cope with the obligations laid 
upon them, and since the outbreak of plague their financial condition has been 
) simply deplorable. This feature in the present Budget marks a welcome de- | 
| parture from the illiberal and unsound policy of asking District and Local Boards | 
to make bricks without straw........... The military expenditure of the country 
isa fearful item in our Financial Statements. But the pasi record will be 
nothing as compared to the huge expenditure that is now proposed to be incurred | 
for carrying out Lord Kitchener’s scl:eme for the distribution and reorganisation 
of the army. The scheme is based upon the principle that the chief function 
of the army is the defence of the North-West Frontier, and that the army in 
peace should be organized and trained in units of command similar to those 
in which it would take the field in time of war. The present Financial State- 
ment refers to its great magnitude, its intrinsic imporiance and its lasting 
character. Military reformers in India have in the past advocated in- 
creased expenditure on the ground that no further outlay would be 
necessary. But their forecasts have never turned cut to be correct, and 
every time some excuse has been brought forward for additional outlay. 
How far the reform undertaken by Lord Kitchener is going to be of a ‘ lasting ’ 
character is more than we can say. But having regard to its Imperialistic 
character it is extremely unjust that India should be saddled with the entire 
cost of the scheme.......... What is still more disquieting is the declaration 
that even after its completion it will. involve a considerable permanent addition | 
to our expenditure in the form of recurring charges.......... Whilst we are 
thankful to the Government for the concessions made in the Financial State- 
ment, we cannot but look without feelings of absolute dismay upon the 
pga military. expendidure that the country, which is sadly in need of . 
os | a internal reforms, has been call d upon to face unaided by the Imperial - 
a Exe eguer,in order to meet the Russian bogey.” [The Bombay Samachar - 
oe. presses cratification at the concessions made by Government inthe Budget, 
remarks that these concessions are a proof of the salutary effect which public 3 
£1 is steadily producing upon the minds of the authorities, ‘The. 
ieSouddgar and the Sdnj Vartaman make similar remarks. ] 
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Curzon and his Finance Minister have given proofs of very keen sympathy 
with the people, and of an intimate knowledge of their pressing require- 
thents. A substantial reduction in taxation was. called for, and though 
not a few of us would be disposed to regret that the opportunity given 
by this big surplus has not been taken to lighten directiy the burden of the 
agricultural classes, and to make it possible for them to rehabilitate themselves, 
at least to some extent, after the cycle of disastrous years they have recently 
passed through, we can have nothing but admiration for the manner in which 
Lord Curzon and his Finance Minister have disposed of the surplus.” [The 
Sdnj Vartamdén and a number of other papers of the week express unquali- 
fied satisfaction at the further reduction in the salt duty announced in the 
Financial Statement, but enter a protest against tiie increase in military 
expenditure provided for in the Budget. | 


16, “The Government of India’s Resolution on Police Reform, though 
it covers 34 pages of the Gazette of India, touches 
Resolution of the Govern- only the fringe of a very large subject. The pay 
— of India on Police Re- and recruitment of the Police force are not synonym- 
Indian Spectator (6), 25th OUS With criminal administration, and the reform of 
March, the Police can hardly be said to have been initiated 
when the Government leaves untouched the various 
questions of policy and law relating not only tothe prevention, detection and 
punishment of crime, but also to the protection of the people from possible 
oppression by the Police themselves. Long since a feeling seems to have come 
over Lord Curzon that in his enthusiasm for reform he had probably ‘ bitten off 
more than he could chew.’ It will take a long time to chew this huge piece of 
reform. On every detail the iocal Governments have to be consulted; the 
difference of opinion between them, owing to local conditions and otherwise, 
may be so great that the central and overruling authority may require a long 
time for patient study and satisfactory decision. There is one thing which the 
Government can do without any difficulty : it is to pubiish the Report of the 
Commission. Why should that be withheld from the public? The Resolution 
says that, with a single note of dissent on two collateral issues, it expresses the 
unanimous opinion of all the members. When the Government has still under 
consideration the higher aim of the improvement of the administration of 
criminal justice, what is the good of reminding us at this stage that that consum- 
mation depends not only upon the qualifications and training of the force, but 
‘even more on the honest co-operation of the people themselves in the work of 
reform; on the adoption of the higher ethical standards; on the diffusion of 
general education, especially in its primary branches; on the growth of genuine 
public spirit and the sense of common good and, most of all, perhaps, on the 
decline of faction and discouragement by a more healthy and more courageous 
public opinion of the vicious practice of resorting to the machinery of criminal 
Courts in order to gratify privaté animosities as popular conscience develops 
in these directions >’ Is this reminder intended to deprecate a hasty expression. 
of disappointment’ at the small rodent which is ushered before an impatient 
public alter so much labour? .......... ‘the Commission seem to have agreed 
with the popular opinion regarding the Police and drawn a picture which 
would have exposed the Department to bitter ridicule. Several paragraphs 
are devoted to an explanation of the causes of the possible defects of the. 
Police, and the Government evidently wish to dissociate themselves trom 
the ‘somewhat over-coloured’ picture drawn by the Commission,.........— 
‘The small measure of reform already sanctioned will involve a permanent 
additional charge on the revenues to the extent of acrore and a half 
of rupees for the whole of India, How, if at all, this additionai expendi- 
ture absorbed by the Police force will affect further reforms, say, for 
example, the separation of executive and judicial functions, remains to be 
seen. Weshall hopefor the best. [or the present we sincerely congratulate - 
the lower ranks of the Police on the small additions sanctioned to their salary, ’ 
and hope they wills prove themselves worthy of the Government which has 
granted the concession, It is a large hope, for what will’a couple of rupees ° 
mean to a father of three sons and five daughters? Yet the public purse :is~ 
con 2224—6 : : 
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to give, effect to the 
Police Commission........... Lord Kitchener’s scheme of military re« 
misation involves. concentration of troops in certain new stations and 

the abandonment of minor cantonments. In order to facilitate the execu-, 
tion of that scheme it is proposed, in the first place, to strengthen armed 
Police reserves. The cost of carrying out this measure is really an item of 
“military expenditure transferred to the expenditure on Police. That is 
one direct effect of Lord Kitchener’s scheme...... . Indians will naturally turn 
to that part of the Resolution which provides for the training and appointment 
of competent. Indians in the higher branches of Police administration.......... 
With a view to enlist the sympathies of educated Indians on the side of the 
Police and to furnish the source from which Indian District Superintendents 
may eventually be drawn, a Provincial Police Service is created to be filled 
by natives of India who will be known as Deputy Superintendents. Their 
functions and departmental status will be similar to those of Assistant 
Superintendents,.......... Native District’ Superintendents will also be. 
appointed when fit, but no appointments will be reserved........... The 
number of posts which will be filled by Deputy Superintendents is not 

_ specified, and the Imperial branch of the service will continue to be closed to 
Natives. And so it is difficult to see what the net gain will be in this direction. 
The salaries of the lower as well as the higher grades of officers have been 
increased, and schools are to be instituted for the training of European as 
well as Indian officers. “he reason given for the appointment of Indians 

as Deputy Superintendents is a poor one indeed and accounts for the un- 
willingness of Government to admit Indians to a larger share in the higher 
offices of the service, The Indian public, if they expected any favourable 
pronouncement on the question of the separation of judicial and executive 
functions, will be disappointed on a perusal of the Resolution. ‘The District 
Magistrate,’ it is emphatically affirmed, ‘ must continue to be the chief executive 

’  guthority in the district, that the Police must be completely under his control 
and direction, but that he should not, as a rule, interfere in the departmental 
management or discipline. If this is any indication of the attitude of the 
Indian Government, it shows that the solution of the question of the separation 

of judicial and executive functions is a problem of the dim and distant future, 

ie and that neither the Police Commission nor the Indian Government are disposed 
ae to_see it satisfactorily settled in the immediate future.’’ 


18. We are afraid the cost of the reforms proposed to be effected by 

sittin alae. «100d Government in i Police Seperemens is unconscion- 

venting Jame Kite); “en ably heavy. <A large portion of this cost is due to an 

~~ bbe Vartamdn (8°), niustifiable increase proposed in the salaries of 

| European officers all round. Very little has been 
done to attract to the Department educated and respectable natives by offering 

them good prospects of pay and promotion. The increase proposed in the pay 

of constables of the lowest grade is too insignificant to justify the hope that 

Boh they will be placed above the temptation to corruption. In short, we are 
— sceptical as tothe value of the proposed reforms which promise to benefit 
ire nobody except European officers of the Department. [The Sdnj Vartamdn 

aakes similar comments. It considers that the proposed reforms are ill 

calculated to purge the Police system of its abuses, and remarks that the only 
Temedy which can be relied upon to effect a real reform of the Police is the 
Booms of educated native for European agency in the higher grades of the 
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19. The Government of India have recently published a Resolution on. the 
“4 re subject of Police reform based on the recommendar. 
‘ on a Ep Oi sar tions of the Police Commission. ‘The Resolution chiefly 
Freon “a otivegs ‘~~ deals with the question of the pay of the Police from 
3 the ranks of constables upwards and lays down 
revised scales of salary. But this is by no means the most important: aspect of. 
the question which the Police Commission was called upon to investigate. 
Government have yet to deal with the much more important subject of the 
methods that should be adepted for the prevention of crime. To our mind, the. 
most important causes which rendcr the Police Department odious to the people 
are the illiteracy of the men in the lowest grades and want of insight into the 
habits and customs of the people on the part of the European officers in the 
higher grades. These latter generally owe their appointments to favouritism, 
and do not care to learn their duty because they are sure that their official 
patrons will come to their rescue if they ever happen to go wrong. So long, 
as the men at the bottom of the force are illiterate and those in the superior 
grades indifferent to the satisfactory performance of their duties, it is idle to 
hope for any real reform in the Police, |The dl remarks that the Resolu- 
tion does not deal with the vital aspect of Police reform, viz., the methods 
adopted by the Police for the prevention of crime. The paper considers the 
iliiteracy of the lower ranks of the Police force to be mainly responsible for 
the prevailing abuses in Police administration, and observes that unless the 
force is manned by educated men no reform is possible in the Department ] 


wo.% 


20. ‘The Government Resolution on Police reform gives no more than a 
faint glimpse of the strictures actually passed by the 
aa (61), Police Commission on the shortcomings of + De- 
partment. It is, therefore, to be deplored that the 
report of the Commission has not been published along with the Resolution. 
The public are anxious to see for themselves the full text of the report and judge 
how far the reforms proposed by Government are in keeping with the recom- 
mendations made by the Commissioners, ‘lhe Police force has been condemned 
by the Commission as “ deceitful’ and ‘‘ oppressive,’’ and the Commissioners 
must have stated in detail their reasons for indulging in sucha sweeping 
denunciation. The publicare entitled to know these reasons, and it is, therefore, 
to be hoped that Government will not withhold the publication of the report 
any longer. 


21. ‘ Possibly the most significant interpellation at the last meeting of 

the local Legislative Council was that of the Honour- 

Replies .to interpellations able Sir Pherozeshah M, Mehta, requesting Govern- 
- eee ed rng, 3 of the ment to give a list of the instances in which the 
“Ind. Prakdsh (39), 22nd SeCtions of the Bombay Land Revenue Code Amend- 
March, Eng. cols. - ment Act regarding short-time leases have been put 
into operation in the different districts of the Presi- 

dency. In reply, Government laid before the Council a table from which we 
gather that these short leases have been most numerous in Sind, considerably 
large in Gujarat, a few only in the Southern Maratha Country, and almost mé/ in 
the Deccan... ... It is sickening to notice that this new tenure on terms which 
reduce the cultivators merely to the position of tenants-at-will have been so 
numerous in Sind, and that Ahmedabad and Broach, too, have become subjected 
to the evil to a very large extent. The policy of the Act so far seems to have 
absolutely failed in the Central and the Southern Divisions, In one sense the 
situation thus evidenced is satisfactory. The cultivators have managed 
not to come within the operation of the Act, but evidently they must have 
in many cases sunk deeper into debt in order to save their - holdings from 
forfeiture for non-payment of revenue. ‘Thusthe more sturdy, indepeudent 
and intelligent peasantry of the Deccan and the Southern Maratha Country 
have saved themselves from being reduced to the position of tenants-at-will, 
some of them undoubtedly at the cost of increased indebtedness, whilst in Sind 
quite a havoc ia produced. ‘These are the effects-of the new policy, under 
which ‘a new tenure of an extremely unsatisfactory character is intended to be 
substituted for the old one, which gave to the farmer a proprietary interest in the 
land he cultivated.......... We hope the figures in this behalf will cantinue to 
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The oificial replies showed that 
Be. Government had directed the local authorities to be on the alert, but did not 
ey consider the situation to be grave. A grave situation with Government, of 
ee course, means utter destitution and deaths by thousands! ‘There were several 
questions, intended once more to draw the attention of Government to several 
standing grievances of a serious nature, yet remaining unredressed. Thus in 
answer to the Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta Government could only say that 
they wera still considering the question of establishing industrial schools 
in the rural parts of the Presidency, and in answer to the Honourable Mr. 
Setalwad they said that they could give no definite hope as to when 
provision would be made for suitable buildings for the primary schools in Bombay 
and for a hostel to the Grant Medical College. In answer to the Honourable 
Mr. Dikshit they admitted that this year out of 126 candidates for admission 
‘ into the Science College at Poona, as many as 83 were rejected for want of 
Py space........... The Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta elicited the information that, 
| | whilst the entire Police charges in the City of Bombay are borne by the 
Municipal Corporation, the fees for licenses for music, &c., granted by the 
Police are credited to Government—an arrangement which is both inequitable 
and inconsistent with previous practice. But, whilst Government are exacting 
in these directions, they are lax where European interests are concerned. Thus 
the Administrator-General in the Bombay High Court continues to draw a 
princely remuneration in the shape of commission, and the question of appointing 
& permanent incumbent to the post on a fixed salary remains unsettled, though 
attention has been drawn to it by Mr. Setalwad times without number. One 
interesting: interpellation we should like to notice specially, since it shows 
another trait of the British Government as it is conducted at present by our 
bureaucrats. In reply to Mr. Dikshit Government replied that they contem- 
plated dividing the District of Khdndesh into two, that they had taken 
Official opinion on the subject, but that they had not thought it necessary to ask 
for an expression of opinion from the people concerned. That furnishes one more 
proof of the utter disregard for public opinion which is ingrained in the 
present system of administration.” 


22. ‘The replies to the ierpel letons of non-official members at the 
teen e rt last Council meeting cannot be said to be satisfactory. 

te da renee (0%). S0vh It is, however, pleasing to note that Lord Lamington 
| and his colleagues do not show that indifference 
towards non-official members that was recently displayed towards tie Honour- 
able Mr. Gokhale by the Finance Minister in the Viceregal Council, There is 
nothing to be wondered at in the Honourable Mr. Baker’s attitude towards his 
non-official colleague, when we remember that Lord Curzon himself overstepped 
the bounds of decorum in the debate on the Universities Validation Bill. Lord 
Lamington is.too conscious of the dignity and responsibility of his high office 
to permit himself todo what Lord Curzon did. Though we gratefully recog- 
nise this, we cannot but deplore that the questions put by the Honourable 
Mr. Parekh about the vondition of crops in Gujarét and the collection of 
Jand revenue did not elicit any valuable information. The replies to the 
Honourable’ Mr. Setalwad’s interpellations about important judicial and 
thy) ci educational ‘matters ‘were: equally disappointing. Government were not able: 
_ ™ to way when: they: would publish the papers‘re the remuneration’ of the 
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Admninistrator-General. The questions of providing improved buildings for 
the primary schools in Bombay and a hostel for the Grant Medical College 


were said to be still under consideration. It is a pity that the latter 


question should have been allowed to hang fire so long, when the need 
for providing residential accommodation for the Medical students is admitted 
to be very urgent. As regards the restrictions upon admissions to the Poona 
College of Science, Government explained that the reason for refusing admission 
to many students this year wastheir incompetency. Want of accommodation 
was admitted to be also one of the reasons for such refusal. We are, however, 
somewhat sceptical about the first reason. ‘hose who sought admission 
had passed the Previous Examination, andif they were still considered below 
the mark, the Principal must be said to be applying a verv high test indeed for 
admission to the College. We hope the matter will receive reconsideration 
at the hands of Government, and that the number of a.l.nissions next year will 
be increased, 


93. We regret to observe that the replies of Government to the inter- 
pellations of the Honourable Members at the last 
meeting of the Legislative Council were somewhat 
harsh and less sympathetic than they used to be 
during some of the past sessions of the assembly. ‘The unsatisfactory character 
of some of the replies is due to Lord Curzon’s policy of centralisation whereby 
the freedom of action formerly enjoyed by the Provincial Government has been 
seriously curtailed. In some of their replies Government appeared to retrace 
their steps in matters regarding which hopeful replies had heen elicited in the 
past by the non-official members. [In its issue of 21st March the paper 
writes :—The reply of Government to the Honourable Mr. Parekh’s interpella- 
tion about remissions in Broach District is vague and unsatisfactory. There is 
no question that estimates of the crop-yield in the district which were prepared 
in the first instance by the local officers were subsequently overhauled and 
supplanted by new estimates which presented an exaggerated and optimistic 
view of the agricultural outlook. In replying to Mr. Parekh’s question, 
Government, instead of promising an inquiry into the subject, took refuge 
behind their alleged ignorance of the manner in which the estimates in question 
had been prepared. It is obvious that the hands of the local Government in 
the matter have been forced by the Government of India, who are beot upon 
recovering the maximum amount of revenue froth the cultivators in spite of 
the grave distress prevailing among them.......... That the Government of 
India ure unduly hampering the liberty of action of the local Government is algo 
evident from the reply given by the latter to the interpcilation of the Chief 
of Kurundwad about the wage scale on famine relief works, Government 
flatly refused to re-open the question of increasing the scale on the ground 
that it had been finally fixed by the Government: of India in sheir Resolution 
on the Famine Commission’s Report. May we ask if it is a wise canon of 
economics to fix a uniform rate of wages on relief works everywhere in the 
country independent of time, place and circumstances ? | 


Bombay Samdchar (63), 
90th and 21st March. 


21, “We wish the Government of Lord Lamington had given a more 


favourable reply to the suggestion conve ars 
Jém-e-Jamshed (24), 21st pry egestion conveyed in tie 


March, Eng. cols. ve ayy See 
. ment of non-otlicial visitors to the famine camps. 


In their reply. the Government have stated that they ‘have not appointed, and 
do not think that there would be any advantage in appointing, non-official 
visitors to visit famine camps. Any efficient assistance of non-official gentle- 
men in the distribution of doles or in tha management of village works which 
can be secured will be welcome.’ Government have recognised the advantage 
of appointing non-official visitors to the jails and hospitals, and they know the 
value ot the suggestions and criticisms which non-official members of the 
community have often offered in regard to the administration of famine 
relief. In fact most of the improvements that could be traced in the 
administration of famine relief in India have been due to unofficial criticisms 


and suggestions, and in view of this we should have been pleased to see » 


Lord Lamington’s Government accepting the proposal made by Mr. Dixit. 


The mere statement that any efficient non-official assistance that may be offered — 
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Honourable Mr, Dixit’s question about the appoint- ’ 


ne ant..of v works will be. wel-,. 
you Ta ite only by giving an official status, 
foes AO pe seful object, could be served, 
t, this di siete ion 0 | y: because they have thereby 
Yy an oppor a ty oad pce oublie co-operation in the performance — 
e most arduous and..thankless taska. in which the Government, is 
“it en saying that by the acceptance of Mr. Dixit’s etapa 
oC ey, ald t-have secured considerable relief for the overworked superior officials, 
me i one Os supervision famine relief is administered, and effectively lessened 
ee the an ount of. public criticism levelled against it.” [Elsewhere the paper 
tes :— When the Government of Bombay, in reply to an interpellation, 
stated, at the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council, that they were 
‘satisfied that toddy, was not used by the natives of Gujarat as their usual food,’ 
and that, therefore,,they do not propose to exempt it from taxation, they 
certainly said 2 thing which does not accord with actual facts. It is indeed 
su ing how any one, who is aequainted with Gujardét and its people, could 
have failed to observe that toddy is extensively used as a food-stuff, and when 
Government undertake to say that they are ‘satisfied ’ that it is not used as such, 
one may well question the extent of the acquaintance Government claim to possess 
with the life of the people and their wants and habits. Toddy has been used asa 
food-stuff in Gujarat from times anterior to the dawn of British supremacy in 
India. Almost every villager throughout the province would bear testimony to 
the fact, and the Bombay Government can surely have no right to complain if we 
say that by the emphatic statement they have made they bave given the public a 
very legitimate and substantial reason to question the accuracy and the correct- 
ness of the information they possess as to the life and habits of the people.......... 
It may be that in consequence of the unnatural A'bk4ri policy the Bombay 
Government have so remorselessly pursued for more than twenty years past, con- 
sumption of toddy as food by the poorer classes of the population has diminished 
in certain parts of Gujarat. But if it has thus ceased to be the ‘ usual’ food 
of the people, Government themselves have brought it about, and thus laid 
2 themselves open to the very serious charge of having imposed a crushing burden 
on the food of the poorest of the population and of having well-nigh deprived 
them of it. Anyway there is a heavy responsibility lying on their shoulders, 
‘and the necessity for exempting toddy from taxation remains self-evident.” 
In its vernacular columns the Jdm-e-Jamshed regards the replies of Govern- 
ment to the interpellations of non- -official members as curt and stereotyped, and 
especially refers in this connection to the replies given to the questions put by 
Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and the Honourable Mr. Setalwad. As regards the 
statement made by Government about the use of toddy as an article of food in 
Gujarat, it appeals to the Honourable Mr. Parekh to make a personal inquiry 
into the matter and satisfy Government as to the imaccuracy of their inform- 
ation on the subject, | , 
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25. ‘Mr. Morison’s promotion from Surat to Sind is. as well deserved as it 

> oe + appaieiment seems appropriate, A quiet observer and a hard 

ii be eovoos’s sppsisie -, conscientious worker, he will find much in our 

, Sina. detached province to bring into line with the general 
sa Soian Riprsicher (6), ae orimipeeeation. pe has been somewhat unfortunate 
arch.; Desht Mitra (00), jin this respect. t us hope its new ruler will quicken 
8) rage Akhbar the pace of the whole sisi niatentieen and ed 
some of its limbs. With sympathy and energy, there 

is splendid work to be done in Sind.” [The Deshi Mitra expresses unqualified 
regret at the transfer of Mr. Morison to Sind to take charge of the office 
of Commissioner in Sind. It considers it a misfortune of Surat that it 
should not be allowed to retain the services of a popular and sympathetic 
Collector like Mr. Morison for along time. The paper paysa glowing tribute of 
praise to Mr. Morison’s qualities of head and heart and enumerates the services 
rendered by him in various directions tothe district. It makes appreciative refer- 
ences especially to his famine and plague policy and to his work as President 
bs the Surat Municipality, The Surat Akhbér makes similar comments and 
plores the evils of the system of meqnem transfers of officers from one district 
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27 
26, . The Ankleshwar.correspondent. of the Jdém-e-Jamshed writes :—The. 


Cie book Ae cultivators of several villages in Ankleshwar Taluka 
rein withholding of land made foolish haste in paying the full amount of their : 
revenue remissions from land assessment for the current year before remissions 
certain cultivators in Ank- of revenue were announced by Government. When 


leshwar Taluka oot Government decided to grant remissions in these 
wa En ae villages the poor cultivators. applied for a refund of 


the assessments paid by them, but their request was 
refused by the loeal officers on the ground that the land reyenue already paid 
into the treasury could not be refunded. ‘lhe case of these cultivators is a very 
hard one, inasmuch as they will have to suffer for their honesty in punctually 
paying their dues. To debar them from the remissions granted to other culti- 
vators would be putting a premium upon contumacy. We hope the authorities 
will reconsider their case and grant them the remissions to which they are 
undoubtedly entitled. 


27. An agriculturist writes tothe Gujardts from Parkhet village ( Broach):— 
nic 5 at git ee aaah a Government have decided, after an inspection of the 
Parkhet villace and allesed CY°PS here, to recover from the cultivators land 
stringency of the local autho- assessment to the extent of Rs, 4,000 for the whole 
eer “ peering revenue a hee decision a the pertaccn: am i entail 
rom the Cultivators. reat hardship upon the poor cultivators. ‘Lhe 
eee ns ee ee fatal outturn of the cotton pene in the village in 
normal years ranges between 500 and 600 bhars, This yearit will barely 
amountto 75 or 100 dhars. Even if a calculation is made on the basis of the 
latter figure the cultivators will barely realise Rs. 8,000 on their produce owing 
to the present depression in the price of cotton. As Government will claim half 
this amount, only Rs. 4,000 will be left in the hands of the villagers. This 
sum is notvriously insufficient to enable them to maintain their families and 
cattle during the year. ‘The takavi advances made by Government to enable 
the cultivators to feed their cattle are insuflicient in amount, anda fourth part 
of the advances is supplied in the shape of a particular kind of fodder which 
the cattle bere will not touch. To fill the cup of the cultivators’ miseries to 
the brim the outturn of food-stuffis in the village is almost mil. In spite of 
this gloomy outlook Government have decided to recover land revenue by 
adopting stringent. measures, One is puzzled to know how the agriculturists 
will be able to satisfy the Government demand when the sawkars are unwilling 
to advance loans to them in the present crisis. 


28. The assessments on certain lands in the Sholapur District have been 
raised 150 or 200 per cent., and it is said that the 
enhanced assessments will be brought into force from 
ene in the Sholdpur next year. The agriculturists of the district are 
Vidya Vilds (152), 14th therefore Complaining of their hard lot. They are 
March. already harassed by famine, and the impending miefor- 
tune of being called upon to pay enhanced rates will 
only aggravate their miseries. In some cases, the enhancements being quite 
out of proportion to the increase in the gross produce of land, the rayats will 
find it very difficult to meet the Governmeat demand. It is, therefore, hoped 
that Government will not bring the revised rates into force. 


29. A correspondent writes tothe Indian Spectator:—“I dare say you 

| ; have some readers acquainted with Persia, China 
Alleged stringency: of the en , , 
Bees ot as ce ihn and Japan, Central Asia and other parts of the East. 
other Departments in the Can they favour the Bombay public with information 


Complaint about enhanced 


we oe 6), 25th | as to whetker in any of those countries the State 
ae pape pectator (0), claims all ‘natural products whatever’—all that is 


| produced by nature—as in the ‘ Kingdom of Bom- 
bay’? Do the backward and the poorest classes freely make use of things of 
little value, like dry fallen leaves, bulrushes, reeds, wild berries, sand, earth, 
gravel and the like, or before using them-have they te prove a right to use 
them based on prescription or grant? Is there any country, except the 
Kingdom of Bombay, where the removal of a little salt-earth is an offence ? ”’ 


d ‘A plea for the children 


‘law prohibititig the use by the poor of ‘all natural pro- - 
hat is, of dry Saar iairaae: rede. wit berries and des 
arth, earth salt, &c., leads to an amount of misery which 

ily be aware of. We cannot bring ourselves to 

icials themselves are aware of poorer families in the mofussil 

_ Boimg without cooked food for want of the necessaty fuel, This writer was 
ee 66 told by a Bhil family that they could find some sort of coarse grain some- 
—— ~~~ ‘how, but were unable to cook it, as they dared not pick up twigs and leaves 
_ __— iTying ‘in the jungle........... What our correspondent says about dry leaves, 
gravel, salt-earth and other natural products amounts to an indictment 

of the policy of Government for which they have really no excuse. And yet 
it is not the law, but rather its low-paid administrators who must be blamed. 

for the oppression on the poorest of the population who have a natural right to 

pick up these things without which thousands upon thousands have to forego 

their regular meals. Surely, this cannot be the intention of the law or of the 

Sirkar? Why, then, do the Sirkar make such a law, and make it so as to be 

easily abused by the underlings of the departments >’’| 
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30. A milkman from S4vantvadi was on a visit to this town for carrying 


on negotiations about a marriage. While going to 
. Death of a milkman by ®- Mandoli on Thursday last he was killed by a soldier’s 
ullet near the rifle-range at , 
Belgaum and a request to bullet passing clear through his stomach near the 
Government in thé matter. rifleerange. The place where the bullet entered 
Chikitsak (108), 15th his body is outside the limits of the rifle-range. It 
ba? : is, therefore, a serious question how he was hit by 
the bullet and killed. The deceased was a promising youth and the prop of 
his family. It is, therefore, meet that Government should inquire into the 
matter and make some provision for his family. 


31. “In its issue of the 18th instant under the heading ‘Moharram in 
Moherram in Bombay. Bombay * the Times of India says :—‘ It is estimated 
Muslim Herald (53), 20th that acrowdof nearly 20,000 reople had collected on 
March, Eng. cols.; Sulidn-ul- each of the last few nights in the neighbourhood of 
Akhbér (166), 19th March. Doctor Street for the purpose of enjoying and 
participating in any “‘row’’ that might happen.’ (The italics are ours.) We 
know this particular locality much better than the informant of the Times. We 
_ can confidently say that the crowds bad gathered there for the simple purpose of 
witnessing the Moharram procession, and not for the purpose of enjoying and 
participating in any ‘ row: that might happen. So also in the earlier part of 
the same note this same contemporary says that ‘ the Bohra Muhammadans were 
warned by the Commissioner of Pulice to keep away from the neighbourhood of 
Doctor Sireet or to shut themselves up intheir houses there.’ (The itatics are 
again ours.) Hereagain the 7imes is wrongly informed. Our premises are 
only within a stone’s throw from the much-talked-of Doctor Street, and we 
know for certain that the Bohra Muhammadans of that locality did not shué 
themselves up in their houses there asa resultof any warning from the Police 
Commissioner, if he gave any such warning at all,.:....... They shut themselves 
up in their own houses because they had been asked by their own Kazi not to 
stir out of their houses. ‘Thus their behaviour was quite voluntary, and was in 
no way due to any order from the Police authorities.” [The Sultdn-ul-Akhbér 
makes similar comments. } , 


B2;: * We must give Mr. Gell and the force under him a word of praise 


iG ; for the very successful way in which they have 
i PR ar ed Mec and me enabled Bombay to tide over the Moharram season thig 
order in the City during the Y€ar. Few who watched the Bombay Police at work 
recent Moharram holidays. § during the last few days could have failed to be 


__ Beening Jime (19), 18th struck with the devotion to duty and zeal of every 
mae Be tis, teak Merch” one -of the officers and men. It is at such seasons 


alone that one gets the clearest impression of the 


_ardvousnes of the task Mr, Gell and the force under him are entrusted with ; 
 \Gt is at such times alone that one is best in a position to judge of the efficiency 


4 , 
_ Ta 
iti 


and the esprit de‘corpe of the Boutbay Police, It would be indeed impossible 
to exaggerate the value of theservice it performs to the city on these occasions.” 
(The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar makes similar remarks, | 


33. Mr. R. M. Sane, a pleader of Barsi (Sholdpur), writes as follows in 
a inhi as tiki cama explanation of his scheme for the establishment of 
Pa ae yon aaah Association @ District Association at Sholdpur:—The Indian 
at Sholdpur. National Congress has been trying hard to bring 
Kesart (123), 21st March; about an improvement in the present defective system 
Kalpataru (120), 19th of administration, but before its efforts can be crowned 
March. with success it is of the utmost importance that public 
opinion both in India and England should be aroused and enlisted in favour of 
its prayers. Unremitting efforts are necessary to rouse and formulate such public 
opinion, and I have addressed a circular to the leaders uf the Sholapur District 
to establish a District Association in Sholapur and to raise a fund for 
systematically carrying on the work of giving political education to the people, 
My object in issuing that circular is to make at first an humble effort 
within a limited area, and if other districts were to accept this principle 
of division of labour, it would be easy to accomplish a great deal for the 
national cause. It is said that our contributions to the British Congress 
Committee fail short of its requirements, and our disinterested friends like Sir W. 
Wedderburn and Mr. Hume are called upon to spend money in our cause from 
their own pocket, Js this not a disgrace to us, Indians? Though if may not 
be possible for every one to display in his own person 4 conspicuous example 
of self-sacrifice and public work like that of Mr. Tilak or Mr. Gokhale, 
it will not do to sit with folded hands. Surely, it must be possible to every 
one among us to make at least some sacrifice for the country’s sake. There can- 
not be the least doubt that our countrymen require to be awakened to their duty 
to the country, and that the agency of paid preachers should be employed for the 
purpose of dispelling the thick veil of darkness and ignorance that at present 
blinds their political vision. ‘To defray the expenses of such agency it is 
necessary to raise funds, and if two or three hundred people can be found in our 
district willing to contribute regularly Rs. 6 each per year, we shall have made a 
good beginning. There are about fifty practising pleaders in the district. 
There are besides pensioners, private medical practitioners, journalists, teachers 
in private schools, ete. It all these were earnestly to exert themselves in making 
my scheme a success, it can easily be carried out. What is wanted is earnest 
and constant effort. Without it nothing can be achieved. We ought to raise 
ourselves through our own efforts and not mar our prospects by lethargy and 
inaction. ‘This is the lesson which it is necessary for all of us to lay to heart. 
|The Kalpatarz publishes the circalar alluded to in the above, in which Mr. Sane 
calls upon all leading men in the Sholapur District to become members of the 
Association and to attend its inaugural meeting at Sholdpur on 24th April 
1905. Mr. Sane says that the object of the Association would be to spread 
information on political subjects among the people of the district by employing 
paid preachers for the purpose. | 


34, ‘ We congratulate Mr. it. H. Aitken on administering his department 

: in such a way as to causethe minimum of trouble to 

K 2 eee RFeveRS #8 merchants compatible with a maximum of efficiency. 
Phenix (12), 22nd March. Karachi had earned a notoriety, especially in the matter 
of the operation of the Merchandise Marks Acts, for 

unnecessary meddlesomeness, but a broader-minded interpretation of the duties of 
Collector of Customs prevails under the sympathetic regime of the present popular 
incumbeut,...... We have, therefore, no hesitation in believing that any genuine 
grievance of the Indian merchants has only to be brought to Mr, Aitken’s notice 
to receive his attention and be remedied, it possible. “he grievance we com- 
plain of is the prolonged closing of the Customs Gates during continuous holidays, 
which causes considerable delay, inconvenience aud loss to ‘traders, and positive 
hardship to cart-drivers owing to the enforced stoppage of business. During the 
present holidays, for instance, the gates were closed on Friday, opened for half 


a day on Saturday, aud closed again on Sunday, Monday nad Tuesday. ‘This — 
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inconvenience to the coasting trade, 
cet see his way on the occurrence 


——_ to make atmagements whereby traffic 


8 sik iiss Hindu Sabha, has submitted a representation to 
the Government of India—a copy of which has been 
1m bere | Estates in sent to us—reviewing the history of the Encum- 

sa i ole (8), bered Estates Act in Sind from the year 1876 up to the 

dh arb. present day.......... Wefully endorse the views ex- 
et pressed by,the Sind Hindu Sabha in their representation 
fa nites A 0 Bovernmeni. There is no necessity for perpetuating class legislation of this 
aac kind when those for whom it is intended can obtain, in the words of the Sabha, 

- €an equally efficacious and substantial relief under the Deccan Agriculturists’ 

Relief Act.’ The Sabha believes that it could not be the desire of Govern- 

ment to secure to itself the management of private estates. We are opposed 

to the very principle of the Act itself, and, therefore, also to any modifications 
that may may be intended to be introduced. Further, we would urge upon 
the Government the advisability of repealing the Act now in force and thereby 
putting a stop to the grossest injustice that has been perpetrated for the past 
many years.” 


Legislation. 


) 36, The object of the Court of Wards Bill, which was passed by the 
ee Bombay Legislative Council on Monday last, was 
oe isctaive (8), 08 th much more comprehensive than its title would indicate. 

> @ Mach It was not merely to provide efficient management 
— | | for estates whose owners were not fit to manage them 
if | with prudence and good husbandry; the object was also, in Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
exceedingly happy phrase, the preservation of living monuments.......... The 
disappearance and deterioration of our landed aristocracy and of our historic 

families under the stress of competition, and the break of continuity in the 

: history of the nobility in our land, are phenomena fcr which British adminis- 
trators from time to time feel their responsibility, and this must be acknow- 

ledged to their credit, The non-official lawyers in the Council, however, seem to 

have taken a different view, and through all the varying phases of the discussion 

they resolutely stood by their guns.......... The sight was very instructive. 

Here was the senior member of Council pleading earnestly and almost passion- 

ately for trying to preserve the historic estates of this Presidency by such means 

as the Legislative might, without violence to prevailing sentiment, devise, 

Opposed to him were Indian lawyers, overcome by a dose of Bradby vs. Peixoto, 

who cried: ‘ Away with perpetuities!’.......... The lawyers were apparently 

swayed by the consideration that partible estates were not worth being pre- 

served perpetually. Partition does not take place in all cases, replied Sir 

James, and.we may add that sometimes the parts of a divided estate may be 

re-united by inheritance. It seems fo us that Sir James’ plan of creating 

perpetual estates was worth atrial. Dr. Bhandarkar's initial attitude entirely 

‘commends itself fo us: he would not only preserve old estates and families, 

but also perpetuate modern families of affluence. When he instanced the late 

Mr. J. N. Tata’s case he almost found fault with Government for not having 

sanctioned the family arrangement which it was once sought to make a part 

of the Research Institute scheme.” 


*37,. “The introduction of ae of brn Bill was considered by 
some non-official members to bea retrograde ste 

—_ Bing. oo 2%)» 26th while others thought it to be a ettbto effort ca 

' the part of the Government to maintain the prestige 

of the ancient and historic families by | ccoryplrg their landed estates from. being 

waiter away by spendthrifts. Instead of chiding and upbraiding Government 

me | ipliment to them for successfully carrying the Bill through 

change. At the same time we would not stint our tribute 

‘brought aware two or three amendments’ calculated 


PLY, eet i 


’ 


to enhance the value of the measure................ The undaunted promoter of 
the Bill, Sir James Monteath, has shown his usual firmness consonant with 
his urbanity to meet his colleagues in a spirit of compromise where compromise 
could be brought about without upsetting the principles of the Bill.......... 
One good thing we have noticed in his speech is that he has not thought it 
derogatory to his exalted position to talk to these Inamdars and landholders, &ce., 
at first hand, and to glean from them personally their views in respect 
of the Bill. He has again accurately stated their views whether in favour of 
or against the Bill. Yet he was resolute enough to do what he thought best 
for the general good of these representatives of ancient families.”’ 


*38, ‘It has never been known in any partof thecivilised world that the 
people at large care a straw as to what becomes of those 
who dissipate their paternal inheritance or mismanage 
their broad acres, get hopelessly embarrassed, and 
eventually bring ruiz and poverty on themselves and 
their families......... Then why should the State take 
such a class of persons under its wing and legislate for their protection ?......... 
By all means let it legislate for the protection of helpless innocents like minors 
and lunatics. But let the deliberately sinful, if not criminal, profligate 
suifer for his own misdeeds. Itis the law of the world, the law of right- 
eousness, inculcated from the commencement of the world’s history by priests 
and prophets, philosophers and statesmen.,......... Under the circumstances we 
fail to understand why the Government of Bombay should have gone out of its 
way to leyislate for the extravagant and the profligate. Laws are made 
for the general protection of society.......... Where there is an appre- 
hension of injury to society in general by the wrong doings of one or other 
of its members, it stands to reason that society. should enact laws for 
common protection from common injury. But where such a condition is 
wanting it is worse than useless to legislate. Where a person injures him- 
self only by his own foily, it is absurd to bring him to a sense of right 
conduct by legislation. Human experience teaches us that no person has 
ever been made moral by legislation. The habitual drunkard and the con- 
firmed rake are no better for the laws enacted to reclaim them. Legislation for 
luxury, for intemperance, for extravagance, for vice and for many such human 
frailties has been over and over again pronounced to be a failure in practice, 
In India, however, our rulers in their wisdom have deemed it expedient 
to enact from time to time such absurd laws............ The benevolent 
despotism of our rulers takes the form of paternal Government, but historians 
of civilisation have informed us of the fates of such Governments ......... 
Paternal Government, which boasts of rendering paternal good to its people, 
generally ends, when unrestrained and uncurbed, in paternal tyranny,......... 
In India many a legislative enactment might be pointed out which would 
~ never be toierated elsewhere, even under the guise of paternal solicitude........., 
Thus the Statute Book has been encumbered during the last few years by enact- 
ment after enactment of a most questionable, if not pernicious character....... 
Of course, reasons, the most plausible, are never wanting to suppore the introduc- 
tion of such paternal but mischievous legislation, the one underlying current or 
tendency of which is the curtailment of personal liberty. The Court of Wards 
Bill belongs to this category of Indian legislation. Who asked for it? Not the 
population of the Presidency at large. What injury to society had been done 
which prompted the author or authors of it to introduce the Bill? Absolutely 
none. The Statement of Objects and Keasons is silent. Only a few in- 
vertebrate landholders prayed that sucha legislative measure be introduced 
so that some of their class may not go to rack and ruin in future. 
But it did not occur to the official legislators to inquire whether it was at all 
necessary or expedient to grant their prayor,.......... There are hundreds of 
persons, besides landholders, who come to large fortunes, which, like the 
prodigal, they soon manage to squander away. Does the State interfere with. 
them ? Then why should landholders—a microscopic minority—be specially 
selected for this treatment?” | ee 


Kaiser-t-Hind (25), 26th 
March, Eng. cols. 


that; the; most important: 
by Siz P.. M. Mehta in the 
Bi was-sccepted at the instance of 
oo tag bso the Governor himself. The attempt 
8 dein the Bill to restrict the right. of the successors of wards to 
L with property according to its original incidence before being brought under 
4 hen on ofthe Court of Wards was the most objectionable feature 
a: th he Bill 2 $8 sia It was outrageous that such a restrictive rule should be 
~ gpplied hi , and as a matter of accident only to properties which 
came witb n ‘the jurisdiction of the Court.of Wards. The proposal 
to bind the successors of wards from alienating property, except with 
the consent. of the Collector, seemed both against logic and reason. Sir James - 
Monteath had made a most halting and laborious defence of this proposal when 
introducing the Bill, and he came out with a repetition of that lame vindication 
even in announcing the decision of Government to abandon the proposal. 
it was manifest from his speech in doing so that he could not reconcile 
himself to the course which the Government were pursuing. His speech on 
the occasion was a written one and evidently showed that it had been prepared 
before most of the non-official members had spoken on the subject. We, 
therefore, cannot help suspecting, as we have said above, that the influence 
which secured the abandonment of the odious clause in all probability emanated 
from the President. If we are correct in our surmise we cannot but be grate- 
ful to His Excellency for the straightforward and independent mind which 
he brings to bear on important questions before the Council. We wish that 
Government had with the same liberality of mind conceded another point 
to, the; urgent solicitation of the non-official members. We refer to the right 
of appeal to the High Court. We cannot help thinking that had this con- 
eession been made, many of the objections to the various clauses of the Bill 
would have been materially modified.”’ 


*40. ‘The Court of Wards Bill has passed into law after a lengthy debate, 

We have already expressed our opinion that this 

Gujarat: (20), 26th March, paternal legislation is not oniy wholly superfluous, but 
Eng. cols; Bombay Samé- that it might also do considerable harm in certain 
char (63), 23rd March; . a ; ; . 
Jéim-e-Jamshed (24), 23rd ‘instances. The Executive Government which domi- 
March. nate the Indian and Provincial legislatures seem 
determined to witbdraw a good many important 

matters from the cognisance even of the Indian High Gourts. The Act gives 
the aggrieved party no power of appealing to the High Couit and limits 
the power of wards to will away their property. This encroachment 
on the principles of Hindu and Muhammadan law cannot be justified, 
and we seriously doubt whether it is at all competent to the Provincial Legis- 
lature to.limit the operation of the personal law of the persons brought within 
the provisions of the Act. The measure is open to grave economic 
and political objections also. It destroys the independence of the classes 
affected by the Act, and the reminiscences of the Natu incident and the 
attitude of the executive towards men holding independent views on political or 
municipal questions give rise to very grave apprehensions regarding the 
working of the provisions of the Act. It is a new sword of Damocles “hung 
over the heads of assertive or stiff-necked Inamdars and other landholders. 
The measure might do good in solitary instances, but will invariably protect 
the land revenue due to Government. ‘That is the only redeeming feature 
of the Act from the point of view of the Land Revenue Department. But 
its. counterbalancing evils are numerous. Nothing that was said in course. 
of. the debate. in se of the Bill has modified the view we have ex- 
presen’, and we are still strongly of opinion that such -a drastic piece of 
legislation is justifiable neither on economic nor on political considerations.’ 
The Bomba | Samdchér condemns the Bili asa very unsatisfactory measure, 
nd regrets. the Honourable Member in.charge of it did not meet the weighty 
jectiox ‘raised. against some of its. -provisions..by. the non-official members. 
na spir t of coriciliation and compromise. It observes that Dr. Bhandarkar | 


‘838 


made a sorry exhibition of ‘himself during the debate’on the Bill and demon. 
strated his absolute incapacity to become a useful member of the Legislative 
Council. The Jém-e-Jamshed apprehends that the Bill will leave the landholders 
whom it affects completely’ dependent upon the mercy of officials, It parti- 
cularly disapproves of the action of Government in not accepting the amend- 
ment proposed by the non-official members providing for a right of appeal 
to the High Court against the decisions of the Courts of Wards. } 


41, ‘*The debate on the general principles underlying the Court of Wards 
Bill, which preceded the detailed consideration of the 
various amendments propose‘. was of unusual interest. 

The Honourable Sir James Monteath may well be 
congratulated upon the ingenuity with which he tried to discount the signifi- 

cance of a number of influential representations submitted to Government 
against the Bill. He brushed aside a memcrial from four persons of Gulginger 
and one from Satdéra on the ground that they were petty landholders. It was 
a harder task for Sir James to similarly dismiss the crop of memorials that 
Came from very influential landholders from Gujarat. About one, that was 
signed by Mr. Sayad Z. Edroos, Sir James said that the gentleman had seen 
him and represented that the memorial he had signed was written by a pleader 
in Bombay, and that it did not represent the views of the Broach Inamdars. 
Surely, Sir Jaines could have understood that the gentleman in question was 
unwilling to say much against Government in the presence of so august a 
member thereof as bimself......... Another memorial from five Thakors was 
discounted by Sir James, because they possessed only a life interest and could 
not be muck affected by the Bill. Still another memorial presented by the 
Thakor Saheb of Limbdi- was discredited, as representing the views of the 
Thakcr Saheb alone, As we have said this is an ingenious method, But 
surely it is not ingenuous........ What, however, is more significant is the 
fact that the entire press had condemned various provisions of the Bill, and 
there were other representations to the same effect which could not be dis- 
credited in any way, as for example, that from the Ahmedabad Talukdars. 
Moreover, a perusal of the opinions expressed by the Collectors and Commis- 
sioners consulted by Government goes to show that even the official world was 
not at all convinced of the necessity of the Bili, and theirs was only a half- 
hearted support—as half-hearted as could possivly be consistent with their 
official position.......... In the face of such opinions, surely, it is impossible to 
controvert the contention of Sir P. M. Mehta and Mr. G. K. Parekh that the 
measure was quite uncalled-for. Of thespeeches delivered, the most forcible was 
that of Mr. C. H. Setalwad.......... Mr. Setalwad in attacking the almost 
infinite discretion given by the Bill to the Governor in Council made a very good 
point when he proved that if constitutional jealousy of the executive is the 
watchword of the British Parliament much more so must it be in India where 
the Government is bureaucratic and autocratic, Dr. Bhandarkar spoke, as 
expected, in favour of the Bill, His life’s watchword has been contidence in 
the Executive, and he has beer true to it on account of, as it would seem, a 
certain decision jn his favcur made by the Commissioner reversing the decision 
of the Collector. We wonder why the learned Doctor did not mention his own 
prosperity in official life as another reason why we should all place implicit con- 
fidence in the Executive........... Sir P.M. Mehta argued that the Bill was not at 
all needed in this Presidency and oo * characterised the Bill as a step-fatherly 


legislation.” 


Indu Prakash (39), 24th 
March, Eng. cols. 


42, “The third year Military nara of the B. J. Medical School, Poona, 

. would appear to have a legitimate and a serious 

. An alleged grievance of grievance.. While prosecuting their studies with the 
the Mil itary Same eh _ kind patronage of Government in the form of stipends, 
Be israsea HU 3 19th March, they were recently called upon one day to execute 


oe sess bond before ia aii that they would sign 
con 2221—9 a, 


el examination. Nor Kite a > in 8 eat _— time of ral ve 
nb ‘posted, and that cosh omarion 
ulat ai ented they would refund the amount of th a But 
y knew what the new declaration-was to be. The students. asked for a 
y of ‘the new declaration to be shown to them. Or in case the new declara- 
: could not to be shown to them, they were prepared to sign the usual 
ies ration then and there, though, according to the usual practice, it was 
ae oa ti sesh only after the final examination. \\ But the Superintendent of the 
Medieal School refused to accede to either request and summarily dismissed 
nine of the students. On appeal to the Director-General of the Indian Medical 
Service, the students were informed that no ‘ concession could be made in the 
terms of previous orders’ issued in the matter of the declaration; whereupon 
the students went back to the: Superintendent and requested him to re-admit 
them as they were willing to abide by the Director-General’s orders. But the 
Superintendent refused to do so on the ground of their original disobedience. 
Now we really think that the applicants bave. been unfairly dealt with 
throughout. It nowhere appears that the new form of declaration was intended 
by the Director-General of the Indian Medical Service not to be shown to 
the students. On the other hand, his reply to their appeal shows that he under- 
stood that the students were informed as to what the terms of tbe declaration were. 
But even supposing that that was not the intention, it was extremely unfair that 
the students, without a moment’s notice, shouldbe called upon to sign an agreement 
that they would sign adeclaration about the terms of which they were refused all 
Vi information. And would not the usual declaration, if signed even before the 
ie - @xamination, serve the purpose? We admit that the growing percentage of 
ee. | medical students, who disappoint the ex pectations of Government by withdraw- 
ing from the school or refusing to render service, makes it incumbent upon 
Government to take steps to ensure the fulfilment of their undertaking by the 
students. But surely signing a blank paper or agreeing to sign an unknown 
declaration at a future time is not the only form in which this could be done, 
Lastly, how can the Superintendent justly refuse to re-admit the students when 
they were quite willing to abide by the orders of the Director-General and even 
agreed to sign an unknown declaration ? ”’ 


Railways. 


43, A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakash :— Times without 
; number the grievances of third class passengers on 
ix" tae ig eyes all railways . general, and the Southern Maratha 
Railway. _ Railway in particular, have been ventilated through 
Indu Prakdsh (39), 22nd the press, But the Railway authorities seem to pay 
March, Eng. cols. no heed to these For the sake of b 
grievances. for the sake of brevity, 
the last mentioned railway is called 8, M.R., but the people interpret the 
abbreviation as ‘Slow Motion Railway,’ and this interpretation is perfectly 
warranted by its extremely slow speed. But the complaints of the people 
are not about. slow speed alone. If I were even to cursorily dwell on each 
specific grievance of the passengers, I shall engross all the columns of your 
for months together. I will, therefore, content myself to-day with 
ventilating two grievances only that ought to be immediately remedied 
by the authorities concerned. The train that arrives at Belgaum at the 
dead of night brings a full load of passengers. On account “of the very 
inconvenient hour, more especially on dark nights, when neither hack 
dhammies nor coolies are available at the station, the passengers desire to wait 
il morning in the waiting-room, more especially if they have women and 
ghildren with them. But no sooner do make a move towards the so-called 
faiting-room, consisting only of a roughly paved floor and an iron-sheet 
of,.than down comé the Police upon thera with their bludgeons and drive them 
ot On! scanned aye but even out of the compound. Then the troubles 
‘i : _ passengers’ ‘know no -bounds.,........ These low 
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Police hirelings. not only shirk their duty in this fashion, but are, on the 
eontrary, a source of trouble and annoyance to the passengers. Are there 
no higher Police authorities who can check such mischievous doings of the 
Railway Police? When on a special occasion as a fair, or a pilgrimage, 
there comes a rush of passengers the Railway authorities cram into one compart- 
ment 18 to 20 passengers and even more, although the rule is to carry eight only. 
Also waggons, only intended to carry goods, and formed only of iron sheets, 
are, for the time being, convert-d into passenger cars, and there being no 
compartments in them and no rule limiting the number of passengers to be 
carried by them, the ticket collectors do not hesitate to huddle therein 
more passengers than the notorious Suraj-ud-davla confined in his Black 
Pa 6 sa5 38 It is inhuman to treat the passengers in this way. Even the 
horse hoxes are not overcrowded because the horses kick, while men tamely 
submit.”’ : 


44, ‘A travelling Ticket Inspector of -the Southern Maratha Railway, 
A train laden with plague. @ntering one of the third class compartments at 
stricken passengers on the /ursungl Station the other day, found that a man had 
Southern Mardtha Railway died of plague in the compartment. Three other 
eo Telecrawh and Dec. “2d bodies were removed from the same train at 
can Herald (3), 2ist March,  W4thdr Station, the cause of death also being plague. 
A fifth person, attacked with plague, just managed to 
crawl out of a third class carriage of this train at the some station and died, 
while two others, suffering from fever, managed to reach their destinations; 
All this sounds too serious to be overlooked, and the Plague authorities might do 
worse than adopt immediate measures to prevent a recurrence of such laxity 
in supervision leading. to the spread of infection.”’ 


45, A correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu:—* The 2-55 P.M. train 
which leaves Ahmedabad for Mehsdna presents a 
A grievance of railway gight of overcrowding which one cannot easily forget. 
passengers at Ahmedabad J¢ ig a well-known fact that almost every day 
Station. 
Praja Bandhu (28), 19th #bout two hundred passengers are left behind 
March, Eng. cols, for want of accommodation. Even those who are 
: lucky enough to secure seats in the train do so after 
weary waiting at the gate. The overcrowding is due to the absence of any 
convenient train for passengers coming here from the Bombay side in the 
morning and wishing to continue their journey to Mehsana. This is the 
first train available to them. Besides this, Ahmedabad being a centre of 
business, there is always a large number of passengers coming to and going from 
here. Again, the passengers for thé Mehsana branch line, should they leave here 
by the 5 a.m. train, have to wait for nearly five hours at Mehsdna for the earliest 
available train on the Mehsdna branch line. These passengers labour under a 
similar disadvantage while coming here véd4 Mehsana from stations on the 
Mehsana branch line, for they have to wait for nearly six hours for the first 
available train. This evidently means a fearful waste of time. I, therefore, 
take the liberty of suggesting to the Railway authorities the desirability of timing 
their trains in such a way as to do away with this unnecessary waste of time, or 
arrange to run a special local train between Mehsdna and Ahmedabad with a 


View to remove the grievance in question.”’ aa 


46. “It is now some time since we wrote about the North-Western 
Railway, but it is necessary at present to draw the 

Complaints against the attention of the Chief of the Railway as-well as of Gov- 
— of the North- ynment to the fact that things are not exactly as they 
oot ol Ten (14), 18th Should be, and that—though there was an improvement 


March, for a time after the attention of the Viceroy had been 


drawn to the anomalies that had crept in—there 


appears to be a tendency once again to fall into the old order of things. 
We will endeavour to give our reasons for this statement, and to show, too, that 
it is no mere hypothetical supposition on our part, but a — reality. 
Economy on the North-Western Railway has been practised to sucl 
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tise h an extent: 
that it has become a ‘fine art,’ but the inevitable reaction is now setiimg in, as 


agit ei of taffic on the line is 

| sufficiency of engine power to meet the 

“In some - locomotive centres engines have 

id to lie idle for 1 ‘glide valves,” for the are none of these on hand and no 
mote ‘to cas at a with, ‘The worksho)’s are overflowing with work, and there is 


y ‘ill-sk i to cope with it. Those who have had the management of 
how se shop ape allowed many or perbaps most of the best workmen to depart to 
fale where their services are likely to be more appreciated—and all for the 
ce > of a paltry increase of one anna per diem: The incumbent in charge of the 
district has apparently pinched matters to such an extent that the requisite 
stores, &c., are not available,.......... It will be remembered that when the 
locomotive men, assisted and directed by this Society, forwarded a representation 
of their grievances to His Excellency the Viceroy, and an inquiry was lpld into 
the matter, it was ruled that the old hands who had been deprived of their 
maximum of Rs. 220 for many years should be given what they were 
justly entitled to........... How many, we now ask, have received their 
-Imereases? Turning to the causes which have brought about this questionable 
state of things, we have reason to believe that it is due to the fact that the 
Establishment Branch has drifted into the hands of natives. What they put 
before the District Officers or the Locomotive Superintendent is approved by 
them. The officers are not accessible—no personal interviews are granted unless 
the person seeking the interview first puts his statement in writing. This state- 
ment comes into the hands of the Baboo first, and thai oily individual promptly 
vetoes everything, so that between the officer ‘and his factotum the men come 
to the ground.”’ 


Municipalities. 


47. ‘If we are to live in towns and Cities, there are three things essen- 
tially necessary, viz., food, clothing and shelier. The 
Housing problem for the first two of these are enough of a problem in these 
ia ne Bombay. _ days of keen competition, but we believe the third 
uslim Herald (58), 23rd f wig 

March Boo. cols. actor has become an all-absorbing problem for those 
whose lot is casf in this city of Bombay, Passing 

through the streets one notices building operations going on almost in eve 
quarter, and yet every year it is becoming more and more difficult to get 
suitable house accommodation, ‘The difficulty is experienced more by the 
middle class population than the richer or the poorer classes. The rich have 
their residences on Malabar Hill or Cumbala Hill, and the poor are utterly 
heedless as to where and how they live........... It isthe man of moderate means 
for whom house accommodation has become a perplexing problem in Bombay. 
seeeseee- From street to street he goes in search of a house till he sees the 
hospitable board ‘To be Jct,’ and cheered by the sight goes up to inquire if 
he can get the rooms in question, but is told by the neighbouring tenants that 
the building is ‘Only for Europeans’! He comes down dejected and crest-fallen 
wishing that he, too, were a Huropean. Searching other parts of the town, he 
chances to come upon another board—‘ To be let.’ This time he almost hopes 
that he will be successful, so he hopefully goes up and inquires as to the rent, 
et cetera, but to his utter discomfiture is told that the building is meant for 
* Parsis only.’......... At last in some dark and dingy quarter he finds a 
couple of rooms, the monthly rent of which is very high. The question of 
‘comfort and convenience never occurred to the proprietor nor to the engineer 
of the building, and yet the plan of it had been approved of by the Munici- 
ty! Here in these two rooms, badly lighted and badly ventilated. having 
‘only a fitful supply of water, he continues to live with his family. Hardly 
‘three Bente ee when the extorting landlord serves him with a notice of 
Thousands and thousands of. our fellow-citizens in 


‘out of bad sanitation. The one 
quate none accommodation for 
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48, Plague is steadily on the increase in Ahmedabad, The inaction -of 
the local Municipality in leaving some of the roadg 
Plague in Ahmedabad. = ~— of the city in a deplorably insanitary condition greatly 


—— Bandhu (28), 19th favours the spread of the disease. The Munici 


authorities are also very Jax in keeping a regular and 
correct record of plague cases. We are gratified to observe that well-to-do 
people are already @evacuating infected localities. We hope adequate Police 
arrangements will be made by the authorities for the protection of the 
property left in the vacated dwellings during their absence. It isthe uneasiness . 
prevailing in the minds of some people on this score that deters them from 
having recourse to evacuation. 


Native States. 


49. “Day by day we are getting Baroda more and more associated 
with progressive movements.......... Indeed it is 
Reported changes in the g matter of congratulation that His Highness 
land revenue policy of His Sir Sayajirao should bring his keen insight to 
Highness the Gaekwar. b ae at bl e administrati 
Native Opinion (41), 22nd Sear upon the diverse problems of administration 
March,, Eng. cols. that await solution. His Highness is known to 
possess & large heart and a sincere desire to better 
the lot of his subjects. And the recent scheme drawn up by Mr. V. M. 
Samarth to ameliorate the condition of the peasantry bespeaks at once a 
broad-minded sympathy and kindly spirit on the part of His Highness. The 
scheme aims at relieving the peasant of a part of his indebtedness. His 
Highness is not content with mere tall talk about the indebtedness of the agricul- 
turists, but has come forward with a bold, practical programme to cheer 
up their prospects. In future payment of land revenue to the Baroda Govern- 
ment by the agriculturists is not to be made in cash, but in kind, It means a 
reversion to the time-honoured custom of recovering revenue in kind which is ; 
well suited to the circumstances of this country. It also secures many econo-. 
mical advantages to the poor peasant. It obviates the necessity on the part of 
the farmer to fall into the clutches of the greedy money-lender, and acts automa- 
tically as a sliding scale of charges, in accordance with which the farmer, 
in times of drought, is not required to resort to the dire necessity of seekin 
the money-lender to pay the revenue. Thus the scheme is sure to be cnadoial 
to the peasantry, which forms the backbone of the Indian community. We 
hope that Lord Curzon, instead of frittering away his energy in vilifying 
the Indians, will introduce this scheme in British India and thereby strengthen 
his waning popularity in this country, over the destinies of which he is come 
to preside a second time.” 


50. The Arya Prakdsh bitterly complains against an order alleged to 
Complaint Pete eee Y have been issued by the Chief of Wankaner (Kathia- 
sory eoforcement of mourn- war), requiring his subjects to observe mourning in 
ing upon the people of Wén- honour of his deceased rani by shaving their mous- 
kéner State by the Chiefin taches, putting on white turbans and postponing 
honour of his deceased rant. 4]] marriage ceremonies in their families until 


ad srehden (88) 10m ga expiry of the prescribed period of mourning. 


51. A correspondent writes to the Kesari :—Belgaum was hitherto the head. 

quarters of the Assistant Political Agent, Soutuern | 

Head-quarters of the Maratha Country. Butit is now proposed to shift it to | 

—— wie peng ba. Kolhapur. The jurisdiction of the Assistant Political 

Kesars (123), 21st Marc Agent does not extend to Kolhapur at all, but lies 

| wholly in the Southern Maratha States, which are 

nearer to Belgaum than to Kolhapur. Hence the new arrangement will 

cause hardship and inconvenience to the public. Besides, Belgaum being a 

Cantonment, the soldiers stationed there very often go for shikar to the villages 

lying within the Southern Mardtha States, and it is desirable that the Assistant 

Political Agent should be stationed at_ Belgaum to settle any quarrels that. might 
oan 9994-~ 10 | r row Wee 3 ee | | 
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ning the national 
pats ave'been celebrating the birth. anniver- 
} of our gods’: Rama and Krishna -for centuries 

an? (101%. 19th Mara past with this very object in view. Itis gratifying 
ae + to note that in addition to these religious festivals, 
Se ) ‘expediency of holding celebrations in honour of national 
and thereby discharging partially at least our debt of obliga- 


6 a 


- * . 


ae ration of this latter kind is being held annually at Velds 
yr in honour of Nana Fadnavis: This year the celebration. 
nat tional scale. The day fixed for it is 23rd March. We hope 
: in Mahdrashtra will foregather at Vel4s on that day and pay 
a tribut it to the memory of that great and good Mahratta statesman. 
oe [The Bakul writes in a similar strain, and says that Mr. Tilak is expected to 
2 itiend the Fadnavis celebration this year.| 
Be . . M. A. BAIG, 


7. phi ek , | Oriental Translator to Government, 
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fe | Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, | 


4 + © © Seeretariat, Bombay, 29th March 1906. 


* Reported in advance, 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as” fo any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 


action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect; what iS 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
REPORT 
ON 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
For the Week ending ist April 1905. 
CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPH 8. 
Polttics and the Publte Administration 
Agrarian matters: Agricultural distress in Khdandesh and the necessity of 
granting remissions and suspensions on a more liberal scale... ~~ 28 
Anglo-Japanese alliance: Comments on the proposal for the renewal of th 
alliance between England and Japan and its bearing on British policy 
in India eee ee. see 008 ie ] 
British: policy in India: Mr. Tilak on — ... se eee 20 5 
British rule in India: A patriot’s longing for the emancipation of India cas 4 
Collisions between Hindus and Musalmans; Alleged ill-feeling between 
Hindus and Musalmans at Belgaum . ‘a es soa 29 
Comments upon the proposed division of Khandesh into two districts ve a7 . 
Indian Budget: 
Lord Curzon’s speech in closing the Budget debate ~ oes sce Lhe] | 
The—  cialaie prs we sa soo _.8--18: 
Indian Home Rule Society: Formation of the — in England... im . 
Police : 
Desirability of securing the co-operation of the village community for 
efficient — administration ose ves eee ine 24, 
Resolution cf the Government of Sadite on — reform > ioe wo» 20—23 
Public utterances: Sir Henry Cotton and Sir W. Wedderburn’s — n Eng- | 
land and the interest of the British public in indian affairs ... ois 2. 
Salt-tax : | 
Operation of the Bombay Salt Act and a plea for the abolition 
of the — eee ese eee ee eee 25 
Reduction in the —- and a suggestion to Government to re-open the 
salt-pans in the Ratndgiri District one eee wine 26 
Sind: 
Alleged frequency of dacoities on Bhiria Station Road, Hyderabad (—- ). 32 
Complaint about the quality of the fuel sold at the Forest contractor’s © 
rt at Hyderabad ( -- ) oe ade ove 35 ; 
Complaint against the proposed medical inspection ‘of passengers at the 
Kardch, Cantonment tation 4. eee ove eee 33 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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eee . (As it stood on the Ist April 1905.) 
re ET LOS | - oi City 5. | | ———_— 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, gg 
ENGLISH. 


1 | Bombay Kast Indian... Bombay... ...] Weekly wae John de Mello; East Indian;87 =, auf = 240 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review ..., Do. «+ «o+| Monthly... ...| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 
(Konkani); 23. | . 
3 | Dail Tele h and) Poona ... cool OEY ons | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly! © 550 
— Hela. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. ) : 


4 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly...  ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Pdrsi; 52; uP.) 1,000 
5 | Hyderabad Journal wee} Hyderabad  ...| Weekly ... — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil);| 864 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...; Bombay ... ee a ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 37 one 500 
? | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. .«. at oa | oe ...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari ; Parsi; 52;| 1,000 
India and Champion. 2... a 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. ... wes} Monthly. . ...| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer ses 800 
9 | Kardchi Chronicle _..| Kardchi .. .oo| Weekly ... a Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohana); 51 .«. 400 J 
10 | K&thidwd4r Times | Rajkot ... ...| Daily... .,.| Pratépréi  Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu} 200 


(Nagar) ; 38. | 
11 | Mahrdtta ... ‘ie onc] POORER 00. ...| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 

, Hindu (Chitp4wan Br&hman); 31. 
12 | Oriental Review ... «os| Bombay oes seo] Oe cee ...| R. 8. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 =... on wd 400 


- baa eee eee eee Do. eee eee Monthly ; ict rca | 500 
14 | Phoenix ... me .»»| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly.  ....| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 sit 908 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona... ...| Daily... .-.| Cawasji Temulji ; Parsi ; OP ‘ese cee ew} 100 


and Military Gazette. ; oo 
16 | Railway Tinves ide ..., Bombay... = Weekly .., ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 ..:|: 1,000 


17. | Sind Gazette — -os| Kar&chi «+ ...| Bi-weekly ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 4l eee 4, oe 
- itnitas 86] | Se Pes Te re | Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu: (Amil); 88 ..|' 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 


19 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ..| Weekly... _—...| Narotamdés Pranjiwand4s- Shethna; Hindu 5 


| (Bania) ; 30. . 

--90 | Deshabhaktk.” .:. be 8 ae w| Do. se see) Vasantl4l Sunderlél Desdi; Hindu’ (Nagar| 1,500 
ree Bréhman);43. . 

91 Evening Jans oe 2 Bombay a eos Daily cee eee COP eee . 1,000 


22 | Gujaréti ... bs ee Re wo.| Weakly ... ...| Lchharam Surajram Desai; Hindu (surti 


(4 
- | s ¥ : Bania) ; 51. | ah 
23 | Gujarat Mitri ... son SS ao ves| Do. ...  «e-| Hormasji Jamshedji'; Parsi; 45 se ae 


24 | Gujarét Punch... w-| Ahmedabad + Do. ss _ «+-| Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania); 29. | - 850 
) sed - 

45 |Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay a ..| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P&rsi ; 45 eee 800 
eS Ae eee eee ne Sg Jehangir Behramii Marzbdn ; Parsi ; 54 re 3,000 


97 |Kaiser-i-Hind ... .. Do. «»  «s-| Weekly... _...|' Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 .... «| 2,900 


28 | Kdthidwdr News... woe) Rajkot... cd Te mn Jamshedji Frémji ; Parsi ; 42 ... 1s 400 


29 | Kathidwdr Times me ee a Bi-weekly aoe a Jayashankar ; Hindu (Nagar Bréh-| 600 : 

ne Fae acne 1+  ovef Ahmedabad ts Bcc +. . rs ey casual (Mewdda brah- 1,100 : 
31 Rast Goftar bel e+| Bombay cad UE ue vee| FAllonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 52 sie | 1,650 

og! Saiya Vakta We soe] Do. Pee Fortnignity nai Keshavlél Harivithalaés ; Bindu (Das Shriméli : 550 a 
33 Shri Sayéji Vijay § ...| Baroda... —_...| Weekly... .».| Manekl4l Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26,|' 4,200 : 

M4 Bury’ Prakésh ae Surat... Dv. - ove Disetiies os Nasindes DiyAbhsi Hindn| 200 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Saddshiv Vishvandth May4dev; Hindu 

Bow for Brédhman) ; 28. | 
aman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brdbman); 47, 

Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott cd 

Hari N&rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 

,Br&hman); 38. 


Do. Do. 


Baroda ... “a Ma4nekl4l1 Ambérdm Doctor; Hindu 
(Bania). 
Bombay... Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being otras Savldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 
Marftha Deen Bandht ...| Kolhfpur Weekly ... J a ar be Ajgaonkar; Hindu 
araswat Brahman); 24. 
Native Opinion ... Bombay... Bi-weekly Vingval B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ;° Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brdhman) ; 33. 
Sétéra... Weekly ... Ganesh Ballél Phans4lkar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahmin); 32. 
Kolhapur Do. Vinayak Naér@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brdhman); 36. 
Shri Saydji Vijay Bombay... Damodar Sévlaram Yande ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
; 39. 
, Subodh Patrika ... Dwarkénath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 


30. 
| Sudhdrak ... Poona Vinayak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 


} pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
Udyamotkarsha ... Bombay... Monthly. == N ny Joshi ; ; Hindu (Deshastha 
man 


ANGLO- PORTUGUESE. 


A Lua Bombay ... Weekly ... ee ‘ Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 
nese); 32. 
O Anglo-Lusitano Do. Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


Weekly ... (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah, 
B.A., LL.B. 
(2) Stadhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan; 36. 
Prabhat ... H nd). rabad; Do. Lekhraj Tilokchand ; ; Hindu (Amil) ; 
in 


Sindhi Sukkur (Sind) .. Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Karseja) ; 
Ancio-Urpv. 


Muslim Herald ... Bombay... Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


Muhammadar ; 30. 
EnoiisH, Mara’THI axp 


Gusaka‘TI. 


Baroda Vateal Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 71 .. 


Hind Vijaya | Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shriwak 


Bania) ; 88. 
ENG.LisH, Marita anp 
KANARESE. 


Karnétak Patré .., ¥ 
Karnitak Vaibhav coe ji Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 


an) ; 43, 
Prakdshak ... a gédhar Pendse ; Hindu (Konka- 
| nastha Brdhman); 28, 
Eyouisu, Porrucursz | 
AND CoNCANIM. 


F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 87 


"4 Ism&il K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
| 
Ndn4bh&i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 48 


Dr. Kalifndis Jaikisondés a B.A,, L. M. 
& 8.; Hindu (1Ad Bania); 30. 


No. Name of Publication. | Where Pablishod, 


Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Gusaniti—continued. 
Bombay Sam4char 

Broach Mitré ... .| Broach ,,, 
Broach Samfchér... . oe ae 
Chav-Chav ans 
Deshi Mitra soci DUPRE oc 


Bombay... 


Bombay ... 


Broach ... 
Dnynottejak Ahmedabad 
Friend of India eee 
Bombay... 


Din Mani ... 


Fursad ... 
Gap Sap ... DO. vee 
Hitechchhu Ahmedabad 


Jain go0 coe | Do. 
Jd4m-e-Jaha#nooma Bombay ... 
Kaira Vartaman ... Kaira... 
Kathi4war Sam4ch4r Ahmedabad 
Loka Mitra 
Mahi KAntha azette Sadra ... 
Navs4ri Prak4sh ... 
Nure Elam eee Bombay ... 


. Karachi... 


Bombay ... 


Navs@ri.. 


Praja Mitr’ 
Praja Pok&r eee Surat... 
Prakish and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... 


Punch Dand one IO. 
Samsher Bahadur... Abmedabad 


Sdnj Vartamdn ... .| Bombay ... 


Karachi ... 
Bombay ... 


Sind Vartaman 
Stri Bodh ... 
Surat Akhbar Surat... 
Svadesh Bandhu .| Mahudha 
HINDIe 


Pandit eee eee Poona eee 


Sharman Samdch&r eee} Bombay... 


Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do. ... 
char. 


KANARESE, 
Gadag eve 


Dharwar 


Digvijaya eee eee 
Karnatak Vritta oo 


Lok Bandhv eee Do. ove 


CON 1—2 


ef) Aaa 


Weekly ... 
a a 


: Fortnightly 
.| Weekly ... 
Monthly... 
.| Fortnightly 
-| Weekly ... 
.| Monthly 


Fortnightly 
Weekly ... 


Bi-weekly 


| Weeklyoee 


mes oes 


.| Monthly... 
.| Bi-weekly 
| Weekly ... 


. Weekly eee 
.| Monthly 
.| Weekly .., 


Do. eee 


Weekly eee 
Do. | eee 
MO, ses 


-| Weekly ... 


eS ge 


ma one 


.| N4gindés Manchar4m; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 
| Kashidas Bhagv&nd&s; Hindu (Kfchia, i.e, 


.| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 
.| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 


° M, C. Ratn@gar & Co. eet eee 


Ratanshaw Frdmji Ach@ria ; Parsi ; 29 cee 
.| Kahanda#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 


.-| Kaikhosru Ménekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 


-| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 0s 


.| Nagindas Mancharam ;- Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 
88 


.-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 


-| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 39... 


.| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Patsi;49 ...° 4. 


" 


-| Pandit Lajya Ra&mji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 


w 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
P&rsi ; 35. 

Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 

Ardeshar Dinsha GAandhi; P4rsi ; 50 o. nies 


38 
a vegetable seller); 44, 


Nath&l&] Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 
Bania) ; 26. 


Brahman) ; 50 
Bomanji Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi; 45... oa 


Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... ce 
Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu (Jain) ; 
33 


Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
Rewashankar . Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah-' 
man); 44, 


PArsi ; 35-6 
Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 45. 


Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 is 


Narbhoyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) 
31. 
Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... oe tes 


Jamnida's Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
43. 
Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu Wain); 62... 


(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 49. 
(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 
38 


(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 


: 


Anopram Méneklél Visashrim&li; Hindu 
(Shravak); 36. | 


Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan-| 
j4ri) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; £2.) 


Brahman) ; 39. 


Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 
(Devang, Lingfyat) ; 37. | 

(1) Shivram Mahddev Khdnolkar; Hindu 
(Karhiada Brahman) ; 34 : 


(2) Anndchirya. Bal&chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 


(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 


.|Gurur@o Rfghavendra Mamd&pur ; — 


(Deshasth Brahman); 41, 
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Chikiteak ... 
Chitragupta 
Dakshin Vritta « ... 
Deshakélavartamin 
Dharma ... 
Dherwér Vritta 
Dny4n Sagar 
Granthamela 
Hindu Punch 
Jagadddarsh 
Jagadhitechchhu 


Keral Kokil 

Kesari 4... oe 
Khfndesh Chitragupta 
Khandesh Vaibhav 


- 
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Chiplun Ty 


Belgaum 


Karad 


Kolhdpur 


Erandol eee 


Poona 
Thena 


Poona 


Sholapur 


Poondes. 


ee. 


Monthly 
Weekly ... 


a 
Monthly 
Weekly «. 

Do. 

Do. 


Gundo elgire ‘Nédgir; Hindu ae 
Hindu (Kar- 


Dhondo Kfshin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Br&4hman) ; 23 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombré; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 

Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu (Véni); 27... 


Hari Bhik4éji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 


41. 
Anandrao Rdmcohandra Dharadhar; Hindu 


(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 


Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu. (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 

Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 40. 

—_ Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


4 

Jagannath Béléji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 

rahman) ; 38. | 

Sadéshiv Vithal Pfrasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Braéhman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Bréhman) ; 48. 

Sadéshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Bréhman) ... 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S&rasvat Br&h- 
man); 41. | 

Vishau Govind Bijfpurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brdhman); 41. 

Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
Brahman); 38. 

K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 62. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar;.Hindu (Chitpé4- 
wan Brahman); 75. 

Trimbak A’baji R4je; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu); 41. 

Shivrdm Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 39. 

Govind Narayun Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 


Bréhman); 46, 
Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Hari Narayan 
Bréhman) ; 38. 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da 
Bréhman) ; 49. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 48. 

Bhéu Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. 

Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 

R4émkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brdhman); 27. 


Apte ; 


ee Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 


K4shinath Va4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
a ; 48. 
Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 
Saraswat Brahman); 30. 
Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan ae an) ; 43. P 
. 0. Gee 
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Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24 ; 
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138 | Nasik Vritta ... 
139 | Nipdni Vaibhav ... 
140 | Nydy Sindhu... 
141 | Pandhari Bhushan 

142 | Pandhari Mitr&é ... 
143 | Poona Vaibhav ... 
144 Prabodh Chandrika 


146 | Réghav Bhushan... 
147 Satya Mitra sion 
148 | Satya Sadan oe 
149 | Satya’ Shodhak ... 
150 | Shet Shetaki 
| Shetakari. 

151 Sholdpur Samachar 

152 | Shrigonda Vritta... 
| 153 | Shri Shahu coe 

154 | Shubh Suchak ... 
155 Sumant ... io’ 
156 | Vidya Vilas coe 
107 | Vihéri' a 
158 | Vividh Dny4n Vistar 


159 Vrittas#r eee eee 
160 | Vritta Sudha —_ eee 


16] Vydpéri eee eee 
162 | Vydpér SamSchér... 


SINDI. 


163 | Khairkh4h sien 


164 Sind Sudhar eee 
165 |Sookree ... — eee 


URDU. 


166 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai 


a 


168 | Sult4n-ul-Akhbér 
169 | TejarAti Gazette . 


MaritHi—continued. 


167 | Bombay Punch Bahadur... 


sid 


ae 
Nipéni .. «.. 


Ahmednagar ... 
Pandharpur ew. 
Do. eee ‘oe 


Poona ... ied 


Jalgaon ... oe 
Islampur a 
Yeola_... sae 


Malegaon _— 


Alibag ... coe 
Ratnagiri 200 
Poona ... eee 
Sholépur one 
Shrigonda si 
Sdtdra se a 
Do. eee o0e 
Karad oe. eee 


Kolhapur eee 
Bombay... eo 
a as 


Wai eee eee 
Satara eee eee 


Poona eee a 


Ahmednagar ... 


Karachi... oss 
Do. eee ose 
| aaa ei 


Weekly ... 
DO. cee 
Ge one 
De; see 
Do. — ove 
Do. wee 
Do. eve 
DO. - cee 

ee . ta 
ae 
DO. sé 
i 

Fortnightly 

Weekly ... 
Do. ave 
Do. eve 
Do. ewe 
DO. aes 


Bi-weekly 


Fortnightly 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
Do. eee 
Do. eee 
Do. eve 
Weekly ... 
eee 
i = oe 


Bombay... eee Monthly 


Weekly .e- 


Do. one eee Daily soe 


M onthl yee 
t 


- 


} 
Balchand Hirféchand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 


‘Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu {Amil); 38  ... 


Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman) ; 28. 
Vishnu Raméhandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 60. 
Waman Shridhar -Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 31. . , | 
Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan| 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 42. 

Ganesh Mahfdev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman) ; 36. 

Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 

Ramchandra N 4ra4yan Kashalkar; Hindu 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 48. 

Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


26. 

R4oji Hari Athavle ; 
man); 53. 

Hari Nardyan Limaye; 
Brahman) ; 60. 

Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman ‘Sahasra-) 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Br&bman); 45. 

Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamfti); 46 —.«.... 


Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 


44, 
Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


man) ; 22. 


Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdb- 
Hindu (Chitp4wan 


Brahman) ; 30. 

Mahddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Bréhman); 33. 

Ganesh Shankar Gokhale ; ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 21. 

Balkrishna Nar&yan Phatak ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brahman); 35. 

(1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni = ow ove 

(2) Sen hereto Raghunath j|#$Moramkar; 
finds (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 

Lakshman Mahadevy Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 


Laxmarm Vaman Khatavkar;; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brzhman) ; 38. 


Nana Daéd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 
man) ; 39. 

Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 

wadi) ; 30. 


32. 


Asanmal Reghumal; Hindu (Lohara); 42 ... 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Mu 
(Sunni); 32. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Vishnu Ndrdéyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan) 


. 


bin Gulam Gaws; Muhammadan ; 26. 
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Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad| 


1,200 


Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; Aer000 


500 
200 
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Gulbarga Samfchér 
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Bombay... 


Weekly ... 


Weekly... 


Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 


— Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
50. 


Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 


700 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished »f each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


i. A suggestion is made by the London Times that England should 
renew the alliance concluded by her with Japan in 
_ Comments upon the proposal 1902 on terms which would be advantageous to both 
for the renewal of the alli- Countries. The idea of a closer alliance between 
ance between England and Racland and 2 ay 
Japan and its bearing on “gland and Japan emanates from the Tokio corres- 
British policy in India. pondent of the Z%imes, and was perhaps suggested to 
Kéb (123), dist March. him by the changed attitude of Japanese. politicians 
towards England on account of her violation of the 
terms of neutrality in the present war by providing coal and arms to Russian 
vessels. At one time the attitude of the British press was far from favourable 
to Japan, and it was apprehended that if she came out victorious in her struggle 
with Russia, there would be an awakening throughout the nations of 
Asia, and that European domination in this Continent would receive a crushing 
blow. But now the wind seems to blow ina different direction and British 
journals are eager to point out the advantages of a more friendly alliance 
with Japao, It is urged that such an alliance would secure the peace of 
Asia, and it is at the same time recognised that Japan’s object is not to enlarge 
her possessions, but to safeguard her own rights. It is doubtful how far such a 
complete change of front will influence the views of Japanese politicians, but 
it is no doubt an excellent illustration of how the British paople deem it politic 
to change their opinions to secure their selfish aims, Let us see how far such 
an alliance as is now suggested by the 7%mes affects our interests. It is clear 
that England’s object in seeking it is to guard against the danger of a Russian 
invasion of India. But we fail to see why our rulers should be in such mortal 
fear of a Russian invasion. Does not India boast of many valiant and warlike 
people like the Marathas, the Rajputs and tne Sikhs? Have not Indian 
sepoys proved their valour on the battlefield P If Government were to give arms 
to the Indian population, they need not be afraid even of half a dozen Russias. 
But our rulers are afraid of conferring on us the privilege of carryingarms. © ‘Their 
present policy seems to be to maintain their harassing sway by keeping the 
peopie disarmed, to keep Englishmen in luxurious ease upon the hard-earned 
money of the rayats and to impoverish the Indians by squeezing heavy taxes 
from them. No doubt, sweet promises of increased political rights are held out 
to the people, and many of our educated men place implicit reliance upon such 
promises and build high hopes upon them, but any one who is conversant 
with the facts of human nature need not be told how far such pledges can 
be relied on. ‘Those of us who do not discern the inherent selfishness of 
British policy in India and its inevitable tendency to keep the Indians for 
ever ina state of wretchedness, despite all hollow protestations to the contrary, 
must be held to be guilty of unpardonable credulity, indeed. | 


2. Sir Henry Cotton and Sir William Wedderburn have recently been 

: _ delivering very interesting addresses on Indian affairs 
coger acy Z in England, Both of them dwell on the significance 
William Wedderburn jin Of the ovations accorded to them wherever they 
England and the interest of happened to go while in India some time ago. The 
the British public in Indian inference drawn by them, rightly enough we should 
ag Spectator (7), ‘Ist think, is that Congress ideas are permeating the edue 
April. n Spectator (1), “st cated classes everywhere, and the uneducated classes 
. are not impervious to them, It might be interesting 

and useful to go about and inquire what these ideas are. A very common idea 
just now is that Lord Curzon’s policy is ‘reactionary.’ If we ask the word to 
be paraphrased, we shall be told that the Viceroy is tryiag to put down 
higher education, that he is creating any number of appointments for Europeans 
and discouraging the employment of Indians in the public service: in one word, 
he is ‘anti-native.’ So much is easily intelligible, and the impression spreads 
like wildfire. While appointments in the public service loom so large in 
our eyes, what do the British people wish to know .about India? -At 
Hampstead Sir William graphically described how in the rural districts 
the departments were represented by ‘a swarm of ill-paid and hungry 
native subordinates, who prowl about the villages, and gradually fatten 
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a8 follows :—“ It was the most cherished desire of my heart to see 
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t national character ?—while the Government at Simla was dominated by 
ins with ‘supple backs’ and: without ‘hampering convictions,’ adverse 

alike  t ue rank and file of the service and to the interests of the people. 
dane Ta Ps hn 


lecture the first question that greeted Sir William’s ears was, What 
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suid be the effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals on the Indian Empire! 


es Wcbiter bad eelly to explain that, although he was himself a free 
Ee 


trader, his know] did not help him to deal with the question satisfactorily. 
Another gentleman present remarked that while.in America he had heard 


- guch glorious accounts of British rule in India from independent American 


Witnesses, he was quite surprised at the pessimistic account given by Sir Wil- 
diam. Yet another gentleman inquired what would have been the probable 
course of events if the mutiny hed been successful, and ‘India had been 
allowed to develop instead of being exploited and used under the guise of 
government by this cuntry.’ Of course, it was a difficult question to answer. 
After Sir Henry Cotton’s lecture at the National Liberal Club, Mr. Samuel 
Smith said that the great problem in India was an economic one, So also said 
Lord Reay. The one was of opinion that foreign capital is necessary for the 
development of India, while the other thought that the people of India could 
not obtain the spread of industries and the demand for labour through protes- 
tion. This is instructive, for we are asked to throw in our lot with the Liberals, 
Whether the Liberals will give us more appointments than the Conservatives 
we cannot tell. But otherwise the choice is a difficult one to make. When 
our delegates go to England, they may have to make some choice.”’ 


8. * All true friends of India will rejoice at the formation of the ‘ Indian 


Formation of the Indian Home Rule Society in England. The work which 


rng .. the Society has taken upon itself is of a very loft 
pene — se a and at the same time of : difficult character. five J 
Karachi Chronicle (9), dering that the demand of Home Rule for Ireland has 
not yet been complied with, the labours of those who 
will have to fight the battle of Home Rule for India 
cannot but be very arduous. The moment for starting the above Society is 
opportune, in view ofthe fact that of late Indian affairs have begun to attract 


26th March; Evening Jame 
(21), 25th March. 


a large measure of attention in England. It is further believed thatthe mea- 
sure of attention now bestowed upon India by the British public will day by day 
be on the increase, The originators of the movement are therefore to be con- 
gratulated upon their having chosen an opportune time for beginning their 
work.” [The Hvening Jdéme, on the other hand, thinks that the “ patriots,” 
who have formed. the Indian Home Rule Society, are likely to expose themselves 
to public ridicule and also to injure the best interests of the country.] 


4, In the course of an article headed “ Five years before 1627’*the Kdi 


cei i writes:—In the year 1622 Muhammadan power in 
Bs = hte ar Tad the India was at its height, The people were groaning 
pation of india, ° 

Kal (123), 31st March. under Muhammadan oppression from one end of the 

: country to the other. Ever since the invasion of 

Mahmud of Gazni India knew no rest nor independence, and the people 
were hankering after both. In the case of many the longing for the boon 
of independence was not gratified in their life-time, At Paithan, the seat 


of some Hindu saints like Eknath and Bhanudas, there lived a patriotic 


Brahmin, whose longing to see his motherland restored to independence was 


particularly ardent, He had convinced himself that the religious awakening 
which he witnessed in his life-time would inevitably lead sooner or later to 
political independence, and he was impatient to see the dawn of the 
day when India would be free from alien sway; Alas! his desire, burning 
and sincere as it was, was destined to remain unfulfilled. When he was on his 
death-bed, he called his sons to his bedside and expressed hie patriotic aspirations 
- . count 
delivered from f yoke, but God willed otherwise. I have no ‘aa that 
the country will be free one day, but it grieves me extremely that I shall not 


live to see that day. I consider my whole life wasted because I am not lucky 


mough tosee my country enjoy the bliss of independence. Had but one moment 
en granted to me in ‘which I could see-my cauntry free and my country- 


11 


men happy in the joy of independence, I 'would have been willing 

to die the very next moment. Alas! that moment of supreme joy is not 

to be mine in this life. I would have been so pleased to use my strength 

in crushing my country’s foes, but unfortunately that blessed privilege 

is not to be mine. If the doctrine of reincarnation, which is preached by 

our religion, be true, I should like very much to be born again to take 

part in the emancipation of my country. It may not be possible for me to attain 

human existence once more ; let me, in that case, be a stone in the walls of one of 

my country’s forts. Let me be born a horse and ridden by a patriotic trooper. ~ 
Let me not, however, be born a traitor to my country to grow fat on the wealth 

of my country’s enemies, My sons, I earnestly exhort you not to throw away 

my bones into a sacred river according to the injunctions of our shastras. 

Let them be buried in a place where they may be trodden by those fighting 

for the country’s deliverance. Do not spend any money in feeding Brahmins 

after my death. Better give that food to the tired heroes and hungry soldiers 

fighting in the country’s cause.’’ With these words on his lips the ardent 

patriot breathed his last. Had he lived only five years more, he would have 

seen a mighty wave of emancipation roll over the country. He would 

have witnessed the glorious achievements of Shivaji and his successors, and the , 
steady development of the sentiment of nationality under the Peshwas’ regime. fe 
Though that sentiment temporarily received a shock after the decline of the 
power of the Peshwas, it is again gathering volume and strength under the 
egis of British suzerainty. Railways and telegraphs have been introduced 
into the country. Education is spreading fast among the people. Indian sepoys 
are achieving victories over the Boers, the Somalis, and also over the Chinese 
and the Tibetans. People of all creeds are being united in bonds of sympathy. 
The country’s revenue is now counted by hundreds of crores. How would the 
soul of the patriotic Brahmin of Paithan have been gratilied with this pleasing 
sight? We are yet to come into possession of increased political rights | 
When we obtain them, our happiness will be simply inconceivable | 


5. The Kesari publishes a speech of Mr. Tilak at the Nana Fadnavis 
v2 - gelebration at Velads, in the course of which he 
_ Mr. Tilak on British policy aid :—The allegations made against Nana Fadnavis 
—— (127), 28th March. are generally without foundation and are made by 
| . ' those who are ignorant of the fundamental principles 
of statesmanship. It is the policy of our present rulers to keep us in ignor- 
ance of those principles and to humble those of us who show that they 
are conversant with them. It is the duty of the Indians, who are now 
in a degraded plight, to study their past history with zeal, though Govern- 
ment may look askance at such study. Lord Curzon accuses Indians of 
being liars, but Nana Fadnavis had no better opinion of Englishmen, as will 
be apparent from one of his letters to Mahadji Scindia warning him to be i 
careful in his dealings with Englishmen, It is a matter for gratification ‘Ge 
that the people of Velds should have started the celebration in honour of 
Nana Fadnavis, despite the tendency of Government to dissuade our people 
from studying our past history. A knowledge of our past history would 
alone save us at a time when we are falling back in the race of life in every 
direction and prove a remedy to our present political misfortunes. 


6. The ({ndians till now had remained quite silent, though they clearly dis- i 
: cerned the trend of Lord Curzon’s policy. Their spirit | 
Effect of Lord Curzon’s igs completely crushed under the load of misfortunes 
Convocation address. = to which they have been subjected under Lord 
(167). 27th a cary ow Curzon’s regime, and they acquiesce quietly in every 
. act of Government. It is, therefore, surprising that 
a single Convocation speech should have suddenly roused their spirit of revolt 
and driven them to enter a public protest against it. But the reason of this 
_ strange phenomenon seems to be the following. ‘True nobility of character 
meekly submits to oppression to a certain extent, but turns against the oppressor 
when his oppression passes all bounds. Lord Curzon openly cast aspersions upon 
Indian morality, and directly accused the natives of hampering the progress and 
prosperity of the country. The Indians could not brook this indignity, since 
they knew that they would inevitably be lowered in the esteem of every one 
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written below :—“ Look what Lord Curzon 
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1. “It is well known that, although the National Congress has always 
IA . . forwarded its resolutions to the Government, the latter 


n and the never acknowledged them, except on the last occasion. 
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eo,” . MORRO pesolations. This acknowledgment has been communicated to Sir 


B (Al) 28th Henry Cotton as President of the last Congress. And 


‘Sir Henry in the course of bis recent speech at the 


National Liberal Club referred to the promise Lord Curzon gave him that 


the resolutions would receive the most careful consideration at his hands 
and from his Government. Now this promise was orally and privately 
made to Sir Henry, but not in the letter of acknowledgment, which was 


~ published in the papers, Yet we havea right to expect that Lord Curzon’s 
‘verbal promise to Sir Henry Cotton would be kept, and the Congress should 
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be apprised of the result of the consideration by Lord Curzon and his. Govern- 
ment of its resolutions. It would be not only interesting, but also instructive 
and useful to the Congress to have the views of Lord Curzon’s Government 
on each and every one of the Congress Resolutions.” 


8. ‘The outstanding feature of the Budget is, of course, the remission of 
: another eight annas from the salt duty, bringing it 
_ The laman Hadget. down to a rapee and a half per maund, which is, by 
Indian Social Reformer th 1 0 f Real 
(6), 26th March. e way, still 1,200 per cent, cf the cost of production. 
seseeeeee The abolition of the famine cess in Upper 
India is an act which will be appreciated by the agricultural population of that 
part of the country. The increase of one-fourth of a tola in the weight of 
letters carried by the Post Office for half an anna will not appreciably relieve the 
poorest classes of the population of any pressing burden. A reduction in third- 
class railway fares would have served them better, and the large growth of the 
profits from railways would seem to justify and, indeed, to call for some such 
concession. May we say here that the expenditure on purely strategic and non- 
paying railways should beincluded in the Military estimates, and not allowed to 
obscure the returns of the productive lines. We wish Government had boldly 
done away with the iniquitous excise duty on cotton goods manufactured in 
the mills of India. The large amounts allotted to Police reform, to the exten- 
sion of primary-education and to the relief of Local Boards are sure to prove 
of immense advantage to those classes of the population who are paying 
out of all proportion to their means for the blessings of British rule, of which 
they experience very little indeed, if the truth may be told. The growth of 
army expenditure gives cause for anxiety and, though we do not claim to be 
jadges of military requirements, we believe that a country may pay too high 
a price even for the preservation of a beneficent Government. It may bleed 
to death at the heart as well as at the throat. The direct military expendi- 
ture does not represent the true military expenditure. Part of the Police 
reorganisation, for instance, is avowedly meant to take the place of the 
military forces in parts of the country. We have referred above to the 
strategic railways. The Europeanisation of some of the services suggests 
that they are intended to be looked upon as in some sort reserves to the military 
forces. Such an idea involves a radical change inthe political system under 
which we are governed, and the least that Government should do is not to 
burden the Civil administration with charges not incurred for any Civil 
necessity. It is good for Governments as well as forindividuals to know where 
they are. Mr. Labouchere lamented the other day that the United Kingdom 
was defending India free, gratis and for nothing. Both in justice to the Indian 
tax-payer and to prevent the British public from labouring under a cruel 
elusion, the time is come when India should ask for a subvention from the 
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ernment towards the-cost of the Indian army for its share in 
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9, The new Budget is on the whole a decidedly good one. We: hope it 
may be taken as an index that the Viceroy is begin- 
ning to see the propriety of making his administration 
more amenable to Indian public opmion. The 
reduction of 8 annas in the salt-tax is its most beneficent feature; another 
good move is the grant of additional assignments to local Governments for the 
purpose of improved administration, for agricultural research and instruction 
and for the assistance of the funds of District and Local Boards. The estimated 
surplus of the current year is 523 lakhs, due entirely to Sir Edward Law’s 
financial jugglery, and the surpius budgetted for in the coming year, which 
does credit to Mr. Baker’s sense of the proprieties, is Only 136 lakhs. While 
welcoming the grant towards agricultural research and instruction, we deplore 
the absence of any provision for the development of higher education. We 
fear there is a deliberate intention to sacrifice this branch of culture to the 
equally—but not more than equally—exigent claims of industrial and technical 
instruction. Those who believe that thev have the best interests of the country 
at heart wish to see the two branches of education, the higher and the lower, 
advancing pari passu, and not te see the one sacrificed to the other,........ : 
The absence of any provision for the encouragement of higher elucation 
looks uncommonly like a mischievous, outcome of the much-eprecated 
Universities Aci........... The expenditure on the Army has been steadily rising 
year by year. In 1901-02 it was £17,193,211; for next year it is budgetted at 
£22,252,500, an increase of over five millions sterling. Now. we do not take 
upon ourselves to question the thoroughness and efficiency of Lord Kitechener’s 
scheme of Indian Army Reform, which we have no doubt is worthy of that 
great soldier’s reputation as a military organiser, nor will we at present 
enter into the question as to whether international contingencies render an 
enormously increased expenditure upon Indian defence absolutely necessary, 
but if this expenditure is necessary, we do refuse to admit that the whole of it 
should fall upon the Indian Exchequer. it is admitted that the defence of 
India is an Imperial concern, that the retention of Indiais of vital importance to 


Oriental Review (12), 29th 
March. 


England, and that India is a source of profit and of prestige; it is therefore only - 


bare justice that if large measures are undertaken for the protection of such a 
valuable possession, the cost of such measures si:ould be shared by the British 
Exchequer. Only the other day in regard to Tibet Mr. Brodrick insisted 
upon the Imperial character of Indian affairs. If there is any meaning 
whatever in such insistence, it is manifest that this country should not have to 
pay for costly schemes which are thrust upon her tor purely Imperial 
purposes. ’’ 


10. The favourable aspect of the Budget is due mainly toa feat of 
Gujaréts (22), 26th March. financial jugglery on the part of Lord Curzon’s Gov- 
ernment. Most of the concessions made to the people’ 
have scarcely any grace in them and-are rather the outcome of the sympathetic 
policy of some of Lord Curzon’s predecessors in office. By giving the people the 
benefit of a surplus to a slight extent, Government have no doubt cleared 
themselves from the imputation "of parsimony, but that is all. There is little for 
the people to be thankful for, if a prodigal and self-willed Government merely 
refrains from completely crushing them down. Therecan be little doubt that, in 
spite of the pompous professions of Government, India is at present zoverned i in 
a purely autocratic fashion. The reduction of the salt-tax is too meagre when 
compared with the magnitude of the anticipated surplus. ‘The postal concession 
is also insignificant, Primary education has not received sutficient’ encourage- 
ment and the claims of higher education are ignored. The alarming increase in 
military expenditure cannot again be viewed without grave misgivings. If the 
large sums of money devoted to military expenditure were to be diverted to 
the promotion of internal reforms, the position of Government would have been 
really much stronger and their policy much more popular than at present. 


1l. “It is satisfactory to find that instead’ of holding large surplused j in 

the Government treasury, Government have now 
- Mahrdtta (11), 26th thought fit to confer some lasting benefit on? the 
March. | ople of this country by ordéring a reduction in 
as - - taxation It is‘announced that the salt-tax is susininad 
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~_Pimes without number it has been shown that no impost presses so heavily 
_- ~~%ipon the poorest classes in this country as the salt-tax. There has been 
" gonstant agitation going on in the country demanding the abolition of this 
——  ~—s widesirable impost. It is too much to expect that Government will at once 
>  ~—s«$orevo such a fruitful source of revenue. But it is certainly gratifying to see 
: _ hat-within the course of a few years Government have materially lightened 

| that impost, and thus in a measure made concessions to the reiterated demands 

of political agitators. The Budget also includes a slight concession in the rate 

of postal charges. A half-anna stamp will now cover the weight of three- 

quarters of a tola instead of only one-half tola as heretofore. Large grants are 

also made to all the Provincial Governments for the extension of primary 

education and the improvement of the Police force. Without going into 

details we may observe that Government have shown unwonted generosity in 

their dealings with the tinances of the country. Perhaps what Lord Curzon 

lost in popular estimation by the inconsiderateness of his Convocation address, 

he is seeking to redeem by the announcement of such generous concessions in 


this year’s Budget.”’ 


12. While congratulating Government on the way in which it has utilized 
Kesari (127), 28th March. ethe large surplus which is expected to accrue during 
the next financial year, we cannot heip remarking 
that they could have gone much further than they have in giving relief to 
the tax-payer. Itis a patent fact that Government never consult Indian 
public opinion on such matters, but we think that there should be no objection 
to do so as regards the utilization of the surplus remaining in the Treasury after 
satisfying the demands of the Civil and Military Departments. But Govern- 
ment do not seem to possess any such magnanimity. The minimum limit 
of the income-tax should have been raised along with the reduction of the salt- 
tax, and the grant to agricultural education should have been supplemented by a 
similar grant for the encouragement of industrial education. Lord Curzon 
could then have claimed the credit of having laid the foundation of the 
industrial regeneration of India, but he has failed to seize the opportunity. In 
noticing the continuous increase of the A’bkéri revenue, the Honourable 
Mr. Baker asked the public not to interpet it as showing an increase of 
drunkenness amongst the people. He, however, studiously refrained from 
giving figures in support of his statement. In our opinion, there can 
- be no doubt that, despite the protestations of the Finance Minister to the 
‘ eontrary, the British Government and its laws are alone responsible for the 
wth of the vice of drunkenness among the people. ‘he remission of taxation, 
which Government have given on this occasion, makes it clear that the demands 
of the Indian National Congress and the Indian people in this direction have 
been reasonable. If Government really wish to promote the prosperity of the 
country, they should similarly accede'to other prayers of the Congress, such as the 
abolition of excise duties on Indian cotton goods, the reduction of the number 
of liquor shops, and the separation of judicial and executive functions. Should 
Lord Curzon be able to carry out these reforms during his regime, they would 
redound to his reputation as a statesman and prove beneficial to the country and 
the Empire. But will His Lordship be inspired by such a worthy ambition ? 


18, In the Budget for 1905-06 the Government of India have provided 

Kl (123), 81st March, 92 extra grant of three crores and 65 lakhs of 
rupees for military expenditure, and for several years 

to come an extra sum of tiree crores will be devoted to the same purpose. 
Government are going to incur this extra expenditure in order to give effect to 
Lord Kitchener’s scheme of army reorganisation. Thé present Commander-in- 
Ohief wants to remove the main defect of the present military system, viz., its 
inadaptability to rapid mobilisation and to reorganise the units of the army in 
@ time in such a‘manner that they may easily be utilised in time of war, 
‘he permanent annual expenditure on the army already amounts to thirty- 
three crores and a half, and three crores more will be added to it for the next 
few years in order to carry out Lord Kitchener’s scheme. The merits of 
s scheme are. painted in glowing colours in the Financial Statement, 


NN 


1B 


but past experience shows that there is no finality about any scheme of 
army reform and that all such schemes are declared useless by the time 
they are fully given effect to, because each succeeding Commander-in-Chief 
likes to ride his own hobbies and pushes aside as worthless the pet projects 
of his predecessors in office. We have no guarantee whatever that this 
experience of the past will not repeat itself in the case of Lord Kitchener's 
scheme. Of course, the scheme is highly spoken of, as already stated, by the 
authorities just now, and the permanent advantages that are likely to accrue 
from it are deemed to be so great as to justify even the raising of a loan to 
give effect to the scheme at once. But fortunately, owing to the high level of 
taxation and the surpluses‘ resulting therefrom, the present condition of the 
country is believed by Government to be so prosperous that they do not wish to 
resort to a loan for the purpose of carrving out Lord Kitchener’s scheme. In 
spite of all these vauntings about prosperous finance on the part of the 
authorities, it is evident that the country is too poor to bear this heavy 
load of military expenditure. 


14. “The attendance of the public at the meeting of the -Viceregal Council 
on Wednesday last is said to have been unusually 
Lord Curzon’s speech in Jarge, ‘The reason is not far to seek. People in 
closing the Budget debate. § Qajeutta had arraigned the Viceroy before the bar of 
Indian Spectator (7), “ape - , r , 
Ist April. public opinion for various high crimes and mis- 
demeanours, and many must have been on the tip-toe 
of expectation that the Imperial prisoner in the dock would say something in his 
own defence. His Excellency did not disappoint them: if he lacks the attic 
grace which Calcutta statesmen value so much in others, he has learnt one thing 
in the House of Commons—respect for opponents. Both sides contributed to 
-make a historic occasion, but the historicity lay in its pathos. There is some- 
thing radically wrong with a nation which expects a ruler, yoked to the cart 
and worked until he is about to drop between the shafts, to stand bareheaded in 
the forum and plead for a merciful judgment. Lord Curzon had no difficulty in 
making a defence, He needed no eloquence of words: his was the eloquence of 
na PeRTre They were, he declared, ‘ the patient, humble millions toiling at the 
well and at the plough, knowing little of budgets, but very painfully aware of 
the narrow margin between sufficiency and indigence.’ India’s hunger is _ the 
hunger of the stomach, and not, as some people in season and out of season 
make it appear to a wondering world, office hunger. This too is known in 
all countries, but if does not dominate the whole scheme of Government. 
Lord Curzon’s statement will be challenged because he did not give us 
permanent settlement or a particular inquiry. But the details discussed in 
his speech, some of them announced for the first time, will substantitate his 
claim to the gratitude of the people........... The speech traversed the whole 
field of administration, and if a copy be supplied to every important newspaper 
in England, it will undoubtedly be read by His Excellency’s countrymen with 
pride and satisfaction. The unkindest cut inflicted upon Cesar was the charge 
of aspersions cast on the sacred literature of the people. And from out the 
gaping wound came the protest: ‘Would a man who has devoted his whole 
life to preaching the lessons of the Hast, its history and traditions, who 
has often been rallied by his own countrymen for his enthusiasm for the 
religions and monuments and literature of the East, and ‘who has, while in 
India, given such abundant proof of his reverence for faiths and feelings that 
are not his own, turn round and assail what he had hitherto revered? These 
questions i must leave others to answer,’ ’’ 


15. ‘‘Lord Curzon’s speech, winding up the Budget debate in the 
Imperial Council on ner last, was an exhaust- 

a ive summary of the achievements of his administra- 
Aguile ae (28), lM tion. Those, who dispassionately peruse that account 
of his stewardship, will have no hesitation to come to 

-very much the same conclusion that His Excellency himself arrived at, viz., 
that, during his Viceroyalty, a good deal has been done which, as time rolls on, 
will be proved to have contributed, in a very material degree, to the prosperity 
of the land and the happiness and contentment of her people. They will not 
hesitate to concede that, during all these years of devoted and unremitting toil, he 
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redit of his *egime vast administrative and legislative reforms which 
TauUst 0 1 to be both far-reaching and beneficent ? Have not measures 
been taken which are bound to contribute, in the immediate present as well as 
‘in the future, to the alleviation of popular suffering and to the growth of national 
— prosperity ? And astoreforms in regard to which a difference of opinion does 
a exist, can we, without arrogant pretensions to infallibility, claim that it is 
i our own judgment and estimate of them that are right, and that time 
Cl ‘would not vindicate the wisdom of those measures and justify His Excellency’s 
a engl ? » Weare constrained to feel that in judging of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, 
ee is critics have confounded much that is of intrinsic and vital importance with 
ae that which should be after all of subordinate interest, that they have permitted 
ee themselves to become completely oblivious of the fact that India’s position is 
a péculiar, and that the statesman at the helm of her affairs is bound to consult 
as much the interests of suzerain power as of the people of the land themselves. 
Copy-book platitudes are all very well in their ge but practicai and 
thoughtful Indians cannot afford to ignore that in India there is a duality of 
interests; they are bound to realize that the interests of the ruled must 
very often conflict with those of the rulers, and that England has the 
right to claim, as much by virtue of her position as on account of the 
mormous sacrifice of blood and treasure she has made in the course of the 
st 150. years, that her interests and those of her children shall not always be 
eg oa to those of this people of the country. Can we legitimately blame 

rd Curzon if, at times, he bas felt himself obliged to obey this mandate ? 
lf Lord Curzon has done so much for the masses, if he has striven so consist- 
ently, according to his lights, to consult their welfare and further their pro- 
gress, can he be legitimately charged with being an unpopular, unjust and 
unsympathetic ruler? Lord Curzon has no doubt made mistakes. But they 
have been errors of judgment rather than anything else. They have been 
mostly due to an overpowering desire to do the greatest good both to England 
and to India, not to any ungenerous impulse, discreditable motive, or want of 
genuine sympathy towards the country, and every self-respecting critic, who has 
any idea of the difficulty of the Viceroy’s position and of the conflicting interests 


-he has been entrusted with, will not hesitate to give to Lord Curzon the credit 
that is his due.” | 
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*16. “ Luckily or unluckily, we are one of those who are unable to see 
-. nna eye to eye with the out-and-out panegyrists of His 
= April, Bn rod ar, aae Excellency the Viceroy in the Pregs. “Not only are 
: : we incapable of performing that feat, but, we are 
free to confess, we do not possess in any degree that singular gift which enables 

those admirers to view things even through walls of stone and bars of brass. It 

is for lack of this gift that we feel our inability to appreciate those 

attributes of perfection which are ascribed to Lord Curzon—attributes 

which indeed raise him from the level of ordinary humanity to that of the 
‘arch-angels.’.......... We belong to the ordinary species of humanity and 

can only judge of his Lordship’s so-called ‘strenuous’ administration by the 

ordinary standard. Judging by this standard, we are constrained to say that we 

discover nothing very extraordinary or ‘great’ in the latest utterance delivered 
from'the Viceregal chair........:. The deliverance, no doubt, was of portentous 

-Jeigth. His Lordship was able to spin it out with the exuberance of 
his’customary verbosity, though it was not adorned, this time at least, with 
brilliant gems‘of rhetoric which have thrown such glamour on like harangues 
inthe past) For this special mercy we offer him our grateful 
hanks. .:..:./... What, then, may be the effect, as a whole, of the Budget 
speeoli’ of Lord Curzon? Stripped’ of its verbiage, it means precious little, 
a the purely fiscal point of view itis altogether non-informing and noné 
tive: There'is no single new fact of which we were not previously aware. 


There is not a single new fiscal idea, There is not a single new pronouncement 
which would inform us of the future financial policy of the Empire as against 
the present policy, which experts in public finance decry as being obsolete and 
hidebound, and withal full of many an anomaly which some far-sighted finan- 
cial statesmanship may explode and replace by one which shall genuinely 
regard the true needs of the country and its people. The one solitary observation 
made at the commencement is neitlier new nor original, namely, that what 
is taken in excess from the tax-payer should be returned to his pocket. On 
this the only commentary we should like to make is this—that it is amazing 
that this obvious truism should have dawred so date on his Lordship’s mind, when 
the time for laying down the reins of his autocracy is fast approaching. For 
six consecutive years surpluses have been the outcome of the annual Budget. 
Their amount, too. was fat, but it did not occur to Lord Curzon’s Government 
to apply till very late that axiom to which he referred in his latest speech. 
It is only within the last three years, when the popular cry became more 
clamant and persistent, that the Government was compelled to show solicitude 
for the poor and needy tax-payer on whose substance, under a variety of 
pretexts, it was mercilessly feeding since 1886, that is, from the date 
that the income-tax was reimposed.......... The solvent criticism of all 
non-official India was the means of compelling the Government to remit 
taxation, a greater part of which was fully promised to be repealed 
years ago! So it was worse than useless for Lord Curzon to have indulged 
so pompously in the above obvious truism. And we are now told 


for the first time—indeed it is a tardy confession—that the estimates 


of revenue and expenditure are mow more cautiously framed! In other 
words, they now acknowledge that in the past few years revenue 
was under-estimated and expenditure over-calculated. And while this 
was so they continued to take more from the tax-payer than was needed 
for the requirements of the Empire! But what did they do with this 
excess? They mostly squandered it away on many a questionable object. 
Here, too, the public have been vindicated. ‘Ihey had all along declared that 
the annual estimates were deliberately framed with an eye to get more revenue 
for so-called ‘ Imperial’ needs. But we shall not further expatiate to-day 
on this part of Lord Curzon’s speech. Neither shall we dwell on the way in 
which he has tried to demonstrate what he is pleased to call ‘relief’ to the 
tax-payers to the extent of 1384 millions of revenue in the last five years. We 
shall take another occasion to point out some of the fallacies underlying this 
statement, specially as to calling remissions of land revenue in famine years a 
relief to the tax-payer. But werepeat the question we put at the outset-— What 
is Lord Curzon’s speech when denuded of its specious platitudes? This only. 
It is a personal defence of his Viceroyalty. It was an attempt, albeit a 
feeble one, to answer the many pertinent criticisms which have been passed on 


his administration for a year past. It was a defence of the reactionary 


policy which all through has characterised that administration. As such 


-we should closely examine it, Such topics as the going backward on the 


old and condemned policy of centralisation in provincial finance, the construc- 
tion with breathless pace of railways when irrigation should have 


formed the first care, the so-called perfection of the famine code, the specious 


defence touching the secret and determined policy of excluding natives of 


India from high offices in the administration, the policy in regard to higher 


education, the tall talk about the development of Indian commerce and 


industries for the benefit of the Indians alone, and the absolutely barren 


_and costly character ‘of Police reform, demand each long articles by them- 


‘selves in order to point out conclusively how in all these matters the Viceroy 


- 


has only exposed the obverse of the shield and cleverly endeavoured to conceal 


its reverse. When all is said on the various topics mentioned above, it will 
be found how Lord Curzon’s defence crumbles down and: makes even more 


_transparent than ever the real character of his administration.. Undoubtedly 


-India shall judge him by his works and fearlessly pronounée the verdict that 


this Viceroyalty, in spite of the so-called flourishing state of the finances 


-of the country, has been a most mischievous-one and stands in most disagreeable 


contrast, so far as popular contentment is concerned, with that of some of the 


con 1l—5 : 


great and good Viceroys, who unobtrusively did their noble work without 
for praise or blame and without sowing those seeds of intense discontent 
irest which are now to be witnessed in the land.” : 


ae ARNE 
was an interesting and instructive debate on the Financial 
(Os a a RS Statement laid before the Supreme Council lask week 
Be ey eo jon i by the Honourable Mr. Baker. But the interest 
in xi sahy agai evoked by the debate is considerably heightened by 
the masterly review which Lord Curzon gave of his financial policy, and of the 
~ measure: initiated during the last seven years and of those which are yet to be 
‘Gnaugurated. There are certain views and sentiments init from which we 
must express our dissent, They are fallacious and one-sided. But the whole 
speech is marked by cood humour and a desire to explain and conciliate, and 
we, too, on our part do not propose to notice it in any other spirit. The points 
dealt with in it are many and important, and it is not possible to do them 
justice this week. But before referring to any one of them, we must express our 
satisfaction at the announcement made by the Honourable Mr. J. P. Hewett, 
in reply toan appeal made by the Honourable Shri Ram Bahadur and the Maha- 
raja of Durbhanga on behalf of third-class railway passengers, that the Railway 
Board has taken up this question for consideration. Their treatment under the 
present system is simply heartless and has been a scandal of long standing, 
and we hope the Board will devise satisfactory arrangements for the comfort 
of the male as well as female passengers. Lord Curzon laid down a sound 
financial! principle when he gave priority to the claims of the poor and 
toiling millions to the lightening of their burdens over those of the more 
favourably circumstanced. The agitation that has been started for some time 
past to bring about the abolition of the income-tax is of a bighly interested 
character, and we must say that Lord Curzon’s Government. deserve credit 
for not having listened to any influential clamour in this connection. At the 
same time it is no use forgetting that the salt-tax, which has been reduced, was 
raised to meet an emergency on the distinct understanding that it was to be 
reduced at the earliest opportunity. Lord Curzon’s Government with their large 


surpluses have had the good fortune to redeem that promise which had remained 
unfulfilled for so many years.”’ 
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18. Lord Curzon points to the present prosperous state of the country’s 
a ea ee (08) finances and asks whether such a favourable result 
Slst March and Ist April. . COUld have been secured under a reactionary regime. 
Tbe causes of the overflowing state of the Treasury 

are not prudent finance and good husbandry of the country’s resources, but the 
inflated value of the rupee and the extraordinary rise in the priceof opium. As 
regards remission of taxation, we may point out that under the system 
of revised land assessments, Government have secured a large permanent 
addition to the revenue and that the loss owing to the reduction of the salt- 
tax in 1903 was largely made up by the increased consumption of salt. We beg 
also to dissent from the observations made by Lord Curzon on the com- 
parative unimportance of the question of giving employment to natives in 
the Bighe: service. When the children of the sil are denied admission to 


the higher grades of the public service, it can never be said that such a policy is 
calculated to promote the public good. 
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19. It is probable ont praises will be showered in abundance on Lord 
urzon for the generous concessions announced in the 
1 ene (108), 26th financial statement. But it will be a mistake on 
7 the part of His Excellency to suppose that by such 
‘acts he will be able to endear himself to the people whom he has deeply 
offended by calling them liars and by passing legislative measures which are 
detrimental to their interests. While delivering the Convocation address His 
Excellency must have thought that no matter how deeply he offended the 
people by his words, he had it in his power to disarm their anger by granting 
jem such concessions as a further reduction of the salt-tax and increased postal 
ties. The people must not be blamed if they say that contact with 

s has made them understand the crooked ways of European policy, 
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20. ‘The Police reorganisation scheme which was published last Wednes- 
day is by far the most important and most satisfac- 
Resolution of the Govern- tory reform made in the administrative services for 
ment of india on Police many years. It is also remarkable because of its 
Indian Social Reformer PYominent recognition of the importance of enlisting 
(6), 26th March, the sympathy of the educated classes of India and of 
the special scope provided for Indian talent.......... 
We note that Government have decided that the District Magistrate should 
continue to be the head of the Police. After this, we need not hope for any 
immediate action on their part in the direction of separating executive from 
judicial functions. Legislation is to be undertaken to carry out some of the 
other recommendations. We hope some limit will be placed on the enormous 
powers possessed by the Police inthe matter of arrest and detention of persons 
on suspicion, and that the harshness of the law intended to secure the presence 
and to prevent the escape of persons classed as professional criminals will be 
mitigated, especially in the case of women.”’ 


21. ‘ At last, nearly three years after the submission of the Police Com- 
mission’s Keport, the Government have issued their 
Oriental Review (12), 29th Yesolution introducing certain changes in the admi- 
March.; Gujardtt (22), 26th nistration cf the force. It was no doubt necessary 
March, that such an important matter should be dealt with 
with due deliberation, which must take time, but 
we think no harm would have been done by publishing the report of the 
Commission as soon as it was ready, so that the public and the press might 
have had an opportunity of considering it, and of taking a share in the re- 
organisation of aservice in which every individual of the community has a personal 
interest. But it is the old complaint, for which there has been so much occasion in 
recent years; matters of great moment are deliberated upon by a bureaucratic 
conclave and then notified cut and dried to the public, whose belated comments 
can have no more effect than the idle chatter ofa magpie. It has not yet been 
explained how the London Times was able to publish the substance of the Report 
many months ago, a proceeding which, if it had been indulged in by any Indian 
journal, would have brought it within the meshes of the gagging Official Secrets 
Act. The raising of the pay of the lower branches of the service is no doubt 
a move in the right direction, but it will never accomplish its object of reducing 
corruption until there is a more careful supervision by the superior officers, who 
never seem to think of asking themselves in regard to their subordinates the 
old question quis custodiet épsos custodes ? ‘The recruitment of European officers 
will continue to be by competitive examination in England, and after passing 
they are toreceive two years’ training at an English residential University and 
must be active volunteers. We think the two years would be far better spent in 
ractical training in police work, especially detection, and what advantage as 
uture Indian policemen they can necessarily derive from being English volun- 
teers we entirely fail to see. With regard to the great question of the employ- 
ment of Indians in the higher grades, we think that in the Police as in all other 
services in this country at least half the number of such appointments should be 
reserved for Indian candidates by competitive examination in India ; nothing less 
will satisfy the legitimate demands of this country. If there is one service for 
which more than for another an Indian is better qualified than the average Euro- 
an officer, it is the Police, for here, as a native, his knowledge of the language, 
the habits, the instincts, the vices, and of the whole life and character of the 
‘people gives him an indisputable advantage over a foreigner. * With a view 
to enlisting the sympathies of educated Indians upon the side of the Police 
and to furnish the source from which Indian District Superintendents may 
eventually be drawn, a Provincial Police Service is created to be filled b 
natives of India who will be known as Deputy Superintendents.’ Native District 
Superintendents will be appointed when fit. e may say at once that this 
-half-hearted show of giving native officers a fair share of appointments will not 
be regarded as satisfactory. There should be no invidious distinction of a 
* Provincial Service.’ Indian officers should enjoy exactly the same status and 
privileges as Europeans, and nothing less will satisfy, and enlist the sympathies of, 
educated Indians. For the rest, there is a general increase in the pay of the highest 
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‘It is upon 
the mass of the poor 


the Po oe service into two branches based on the ground of colour and nation- 
ality is extremely invidious. The paper :thinks that the Resolution shatters 


a 


to the ground all hopes which the people had formed of an early improve- 
ment of the Police administration.| : : 


22, ‘The Government of India in the latest official pronouncement on the 

Mahratta (12), 26th March. subject of Police reform—a pronouncement which 
promises to usher in a new era of Police administra- 
‘tion—has to admit that the administration of the Police Department in 

India has so far proved a total failure........... The ordinary Indian regards 

the Police much in the light of undesirable watch-dogs that pounce upon any 

one against whom they bear a grudge and take undue advantage of the 

ower with which the Government invests them. The Police Department. is 

ooked upon as a department in which no gentleman likes to serve, and 

as a matter of fact Indians occupying a good status in society will 
seldom be found to be eager to secure even decent positions in the Police line, 

But be the causes what they may, a few salient facts stand out boldly, 

and prove that the Police Department in India has stood for a long time 

badly in need of a complete overhauling. It was impossible that such 

a orying evil should escape the reforming zeal of the present Viceroy, and 

it mever came as a surprise to anybody, when Lord Curzon publicly 
announced that Police reform stood not very low in the list of the 
twelve Herculean labours, which as Viceroy he had set his heart upon. It is, 

we think, more than three years since the Police Commission began its itinerant 
investigations into the rotten condition of the Indian Police. The report which 

the Commission drafted was very outspoken in the strictures it passed on the 
methods followed by the Police both in the prevention, detection and suppres« 

sion of crime, We have reason for satisfaction in this, that evenif the Govern- 

‘ment of India have not adopted every suggestion put forward by the Com- 
missioners, they have honestly endeavoured to grapple with the thorny problem of 

Police reform in right earnest and have given effect to suggestions which are 
calculated to improve the moral calibre of the average policemen. 

It is too much to expect that any sudden change will come over the Police 
administration. But as the new scheme which is outlined in the 
recently published Government Resolution works itself out, we may 
expect to see some very important and wholesome improvements in the 
‘working of the Police Department. Up to the present time the lower ranks of 

the Police are recruited mainly from the lowest strata of society........... The 
lower ranks of the Police in villages and up-country places generally prey upon 
‘the population,.and are regarded by the ordinary unsophisticated villagers 
‘more in the nature of a nuisance than anything else. The higher Police 
“Officers also are not endowed with any special qualification for the kind of 
“work they are every day called upon to perform, and it is really a miracle that the 
“Police administration in India has achieved at least some measure of success 
me ‘under such unpromising circumstances and in such a happy-go-lucky manner. 
a “It is satisfactory to find that Government intend founding training schools 
SS ‘where candidates will receive proper training in Police work before joining the 
es ‘department. The highest posts are reserved for Europeans, who will be selected 
as by a competitive test'in England...,,...... If natives can and do occupy seats 
ote ‘on ‘the: High Oourt Bench, if they acquit themselves creditably as District 
wd Sectors, Executive Engineers and even as Commissioners .of 
we ‘fail ‘to understand why it should be at all difficult for them 
rvarze effi y the duties of a District: Superintendent of Police. 
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Of course, it is not necessary to labour the point further, Government 
may have their own reasons for barring natives from the posts of Dis- 


trict Superintendents. But these reasons can certainly have nothing to do. 


with the fitness of natives to oceupy such offices. In order to carry out the 
proposed changes and improvements Government propose to incur an 
additional expenditure of a crore of rupees annually, and the salaries of all 
grades of Police employés will receive substantial increment. On-the whole, 
the proposed changes Will in a measure improve the Police administration m 
India and place it on a solid footing. In the concluding portion of the 
resolution Government call upon the people of the country generally to actively 
co-operate with officials and help the Police in the prevention and suppression 
of disorder and crime. We do not know how this pious wish can at all be 
realised in practical life. If any private individual takes it upon~ himself to 
tender gratuitous advice to Government officials and especially to Police officers, 
he would be regarded more as a mendacious person than a help-mate, and his 


well-meant endeavours would only evoke the distrust of the official element in 
the country.”’ 


23. The Resolution of the Government of India on the subject of Police 
reform is distinctly disappointing, inasmuch asit curtails 
Dnydn Prakash (38), 29th the scope of promotion open to natives in the Police 
rie le wad od Sad 27th Department. The Public Service Commission had 
arch ; Moda Yritta (133), ' Ss 
27th March. recommended that competent Native Police [nspectors 
should be promoted to the rank of District Super- 
intendents of Police, and the Government of India upheld that recommend- 
ation by throwing open every third year two District Superintendentships of 
Police to Native Police Inspectors. In Lord Curzon’s regime the practice 
was abandoned and promotion to the rank of District Superintendent of 
Police was made to depend upon colour rather than competence. Under 
the present Resolution it is intended to create two distinct: branches of 
Police Service—Provincial and Imperial. Appointments to the latter will be 
made in England, and only Huropeans’ will be held eligible for admission 
thereto. Natives can aspire only to the posts in the Provincial Police Service, 
and even this branch is not exclusively reserved for them, but Eurasians and 
East Indians may be admitted into it. ‘This is a very clever device for tramp- 
ling upon the rights of natives, Government are aware that natives will pass 
any qualifying test, that may be prescribed, and so colour and not merit is mide 
the passport to the highest places in the various departments of the administra- 


tion. [The Sudhdrak makes similarcomments. The Moda Vritta writes :— - 


A sum of 50 lakhs of rupees has been sanctioned in the new Budget to give 
effect to some of the recommendations of the Police Commission. Of this amount 
§ lakhs have fallen to the share of the Bombay Presidency. But it is clear 
that the fat inerements proposed in the salaries of officers in the higher grades 
will swallow the bulk of this amount, and that it will mainly enrich the 
European officers in the force. The Inspector-General’s salary for a single 
month is equal to seventeen years’ salary of a constable. It is, therefore, difficult 
to see how far the working of the police system will be improved by such 
reforms. What is, however, certain is that Huropean officers serving in the 
Department will be materially benefited, and that a large sum of money will 
be annually drained away from the country. | 


24. “No system of Police administration can be efficient which does not 
i a the aid of the village community and which 
sgcapavelle y Uf the villace . Telies on official policemen only. Such is the declara- 
community for efficient Police tion of faith with which the Police Commission open 
administration. their admirable discussion of the various reforms 
_, Indian Spectator (7), 1st which they have recommended; and history amply 
April. | justifies the opinion. In pre-British India, except 
in the larger towns where the policing was entrusted to a kotwal, the protec- 
tion of the public peace was secured almost wholly by the aid of zamindars 
and village communities. ‘The responsibility of the village was enforced 
through the headman, assisted by one or two village watchmen. These 
formed the real executive police of the country. In theory, if not always 
in practice, the headman and his watchmen had to make :good the loss 
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to any member of the community through undetected theft.......... 


police responsible, for very often they were 
they harboured thieves and murderers. In 
‘the responsibility could not have been invariably enforced. Such 
‘was the state of society to which the British had to apply their genius for 
‘Bdministration. British sense of justice. revolted against the idea of joint 
responsibility for a village—the responsibility of the innocent for the conduct 
f the euilty. Traces of the old principle may even now be found in the 
‘statute book, but they represent a state of things which has now become 
Obsolete. The ‘first réform tried by the British was the daroga system, which 
ignominiously failed.......... In 1813 the Court of .Directors instituted an 
inquiry into the administration of. justice and police in the Company’s 
territories, with the result that they condemned the darogas and their ‘sub- 
ordinates and insisted upon the maintenance of the village police as forming 
the best security for internal peace........ The Commission under the presidency 
of Sir Andrew Fraser also point out that ‘ constant interference by the police, 
constant espionage on village life, constant visits of officials of the lowest 
grades, constitute an intolerable burden and vexation to the people. It. is im- 
measurably better to utilise and develop the village agency for reporting crime 
and to leave the people as far as possible to dispose of petty matters for themselves.’ 
Indeed, the Commissioners are so deeply convinced of the necessity and 
‘wisdom of a reversion to the old *‘ custom of the country,” that they not only 
acknowledge a sound system of village police to be likely to prove more 
beneficial than any reform they can propose, but in making their recommenda- 
tions regarding the selection of village watchmen they say that even members 
of the criminal classes ought not to be rejected, if they are induced to settle 
down to an honest life and the steady discharge of their duties.” 


25. “From the statistics published by Government it appears that 
during the five years from 1899 to 1903 the number 
Operation of the Bombay of persons tried under the Bombay Salt Act was 


Salt Act anda pleaforaboli- ~ 354 > The total number of persOns convicted dur- 
tion of the salt-tax. 


Indian Spectator (7), ig the said five years was 7,807. And what were 
‘1st April. | these persons convicted of P Mostly of ‘excavating, 
collecting or removing natural salt or salt-earth, 

* Natural salt’ means, in the Bombay Salt Act, ‘salt spontaneously produced, 
natural saline deposits and efflorescence;’ and ‘salt-earth’ means ‘ earth 
. naturally impregnated with salt, or with which salt is mixed.’ Reader, just 
for a minute consider these definitions and try to imagine their effect. The 
* manufacture’ of salt (which word includes ‘ natural salt’) without a license 
is, of course, a penal offence like the removal of ‘ efflorescence’ or a handful of 
salt-earth; and ‘manufacture’ includes ‘every process by which salt is 
separated from brine or earth or any other liquid or substance, and also every 
process for the purification or refinement of salt.’ The retention of salt or salt- 
earth ‘removed or manufactured, excavated, collected, packed, stored, landed 
transported, or had in possession,’ in contravention of the Act or any rule 
under it, or of any license or permit, is tantamount to retention of ‘ contraband 
salt’ and is also an offence. So also the retention of salt ‘which has 
evaded payment of any duty under Section 7 (a) of the Indian Salt Act of 
1882, or of any duty leviable under any Tariff Act in force for the time being.’ 
The Act thus casts its net very wide indeed, and it will surprise no one to hear 
that the Bombay High Court, considering the language used, found itself 
compelled to arrive at decisions which appear on their very face extraordinary. 
Even the licensee was convicted in 1904, though his act was bond fide, for the 
High Court held that it was not necessary to prove that he had a dishonest 
intention or guilty knowledge. In 1902 the High Court ruled that if salt which, 
sander the Act, falls within the comprehensive definition of ‘ contraband salt,’ 
4s found in a box containing ornaments, the confiscation of those ornaments 
«would be adjudicated by the Collector ; and the District Magistrate, upholding 
‘the conviction in appeal, had no power to order their return to their owner. 
‘In the same year Candy and Fulton, JJ., held. that ‘a person who transports 
_ from. foreign territory: into British India any quantity, however small, as 
defined in the substituted clause (m):of Section.8 of Bombay Act IT of 1890, is 
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guilty of an offence of pepnens such salt, and thereby renders himself liable to 
the punishment prescribed by Section 47, clause (c) of that Act.’ But their 
rulings are nothing in comparison with the following published in the year in 
which the new Salt Act was passed :-—‘ Held that where’a person brought some 
dirty salt in the bazar, dissolved it in water, removed the dirt therefrom and 
obtained clear, dry salt by evaporating off the water, the accused had manufac- 
tured salt within the definition of Section 3, clause (g) of Bombay Act II of 
1890,’ Even such domestic operations, therefore, cannot be carried on without 
alicense. One of the ‘ manufacturers,’ whose conviction was upheld by the High 
Court, was a woman. Now, we appeal to Government to say whether an act of 
the character justifying such inquisitorial interference ought to remain on the 
Statute Book. There is even a case under it in which a person was punished for 
keeping salf-water, but the High Court interfered in that case. Neither the 
Government of India Act XII of 1882, nor the Bengal Act VII of 1864, nor the 
Madras Act IV of 18589 is so very drastic as the Bombay Act. ‘The restrictions 
on salt carried by land over the salt customs line were said by Sir Barrow Ellis 
to have amounted almost to a stoppage of interchange of commodities between 
certain provinces, and the way the whole petty coasting and over-sea trade on 
the west coast of India is controlled causes no little hardship to poor sea-faring 
people and to the owners of small craft. The Gadelle in France was the most 
odious tax. Is our sajt-tax better? We trust Government will make good 
use of their surpluses by abolishing this tax in India altogether. Last year, 
in spite of the reduction in duty, ‘the average market price varied 
from Ks. 4-5-11 in Bombay to Ks. 2-9-0 at Ahmedabad’ (wide page 74 
of the Bombay Presidency Administration Keport for 1903-1904). If a 
commodity so universally consumed were not kept tightly in the hands of Gov- 
ernment as a monopoly, the price would never be so. high, and the Government 
would be blessed from one end of India to the other by eighty per cent. of their 
subjects, the poor agriculturists, who find it so hard to eke out a miserable 
existence now-a-days. We will then no longer hear of their women being 
hauled up before Magistrates for ‘manufacturing salt’ because they purify 
licit salt, and there will be no such questions debated as to whether the 
possession of'sea water is an offence under tbe Act. The amount of trouble 
and vexation which is caused to this class—the least articulate in our popula- 
tion—can hardly be described ; and Government, as ‘yharib parwar’ and the 
‘mabap’ of the poor, ought to be specially kind and merciful to them. The 
agriculturists in this Presidency have had a very hard time of it owing 
to repeated famines and the continuance of plague. The mortality among 
cattle is also, to no small extent, due to the dearness of salt, which is a specific 
for so many cattle diseases,......... But apart from these considerations, there 
stands out the fact that the salt-tax has always been condemned as an indefen- 
sible tax, that its history everywhere has been an evil and inauspicious one, 
and that in India it cannot be justified as an indirect poll-tax; for, those who 
groan most under it are the agricultural class who already pay their fair share 
to the revenues of the State in addition to local cesses. It is the truest 
statesmanship to abolish this burden on the poor, for its abolition means a 
reserve of strength. When an emergency arises, the tax can always be 
re-imposed temporarily, but now, when the state of the finances is prosperous, 
the abolition of this hateful tax will bring a much-needed relief to the popula- 
tion pauperized by famines and pestilence.”’ ) 


26. The mass of the Indian population have no doubt received with grati- 
wh: bk tk anh ten fication the news of a still further reduction of the salt- 
‘ene pennith vg ferene: tax, and they are deeply grateful to Lord Curzon for 
‘ment to re-open the salt-pans thisactof beneficence. Though His Excellency’s last 
in the Ratnagiri District. Convocation speech evoked bitterly hostile comments 
Satya Shodhak (149), 26th from all quarters, the present joyful announcement 
March. deserves universal commendation. ‘The revenue must, 
no doubt, suffer owing to the present reduction in the duty on salt, but the loss 
will be recuperated at an early date by the increased consumption of the com- 
- modity, and we pray that the day may soon arrive when a still further reduction 
might be possible, In order, however, that the masses may derive substantial 


benefit from the concession just made, Governmént should see that proper facilities 


parts of the omatry, For instance, 
need in procuring salt before 
But now the people have to depend 
rs salt, and any delay in its importation 
e price of salt materially. The price of the commodity 
en yon ; reek of salt in the local market, and the only way to 
as > nta y 1 an adequate supply of salt is to re-open the salt-pans i in the district. 
‘We have amore than-once pressed this matter upon the notice of Government in 
x > CO » and we can assure them that the -small outlay that might 
be Enveltel th maintaining the necessary establishment for the supervision of 
the salt- will be more than repaid by the public convenience that will 
thereby be secured. 


27. Wewere keenly disappointed at the answer given by Government in 
reply to the Honourable Mr. Dixit’s interpellation 
Comments upon the pro- with regard to the division of Khdandesh into two 
division of Khdndesh districts, We fail to see why Government did not. 
into two districts. 

Khéndesh Vaibhav (129), COnsult the leaders of public opinion before arriving 
24th March. at a conclusion on the subject. Official. opinion 
ae is likely to be one-sided and to look to the con- 
oy venience of the officers concerned rather than to the interests and 
3 convenience of the por, at large. The present practice of the authori- 
ties of flouting public opinion in such matters is highly objectionable. 
Government should have in this instance issued a notification calling 
upon the inhabitants of Khandesh to state whether they had any objections 
to urge against the proposed partition, We hope that even at this stage 
Government will consult the a of the people and include the talukas of 

Chalisgaon, Erandol and Amalner in the Western Division of Khandesh. 
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28. Weare glad that Government have at last come to realise, though 
, rtially, the necessity of granting remissions and 
; SE sagen pce evi: to some of the rayats of Khdndesh whose 
of granting remissions and Crops have totally failed owing to insufficient and 
suspensions on a more liberal unseasonable rainfall. ‘The proposed grant of remis- 
scale. 129), Sions and suspensions is not, however, adequate, and 
aa Vatbhav (12%), Government do not seem tc have fully recognised the 
gravity ofthe distress, in the matter of suspensions 
Government lose nothing by granting them. They can recover the suspended 
revenue sooner or later. It is, however, a matter for deep regret that the 
_* District authorities should, instead of helping the rayats to tide over a crisis, strain 
every nerve to augment the Government revenue. They may not care to better 
the:lot of the rayat at other times, but during periods of distress it is essential 
that they should come to his relief. Though the prices of food-grains have not 
in our district reached the level of famine years, still they are sulficiently high 
‘to render the rayats an object of pity. That the rayat is really unable to pay the 
assessment will be apparent from the numerous suspensions of kulkarnis in this 
district for failure to collect the Government dues. The present destitute 
condition of the rayats would considerably improve if the remissions are granted 
to them on a more liberal scale. 


29. As the Muharram and the Holi festival fell in ioe. ore meat this 

; year, there were reasons to apprehend a disturbance 

gindee ond. poies tetw “at between Hindus and Musalmans at Belgaum. The 
nm, Hindus did not participate in the Muharram and 
Chikitsak = (111), 29th consequently the Muharram celebration fell fiat 
“March. and was rathera tame affair, while the Holi was 
celebrated amidst much enthusiasm. This offended the Musalmans and at 
one time very serious consequences were apprehended. But fortunately nothing 
uatoware occurred, thanks to the precautions taken by the Collector and the 
) Superintendent of Police to prevent a breach of the peace. ‘The 
taken by the local Musalmans was somewhat obstinate and unreason- 
», The for their own community the privilege of masquerading 

‘as tiger: 2 the tabut procession and objected to the dus indulging in a like 
mastime during the Holi festival. In Past years a mutual understanding was 
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arrived at bétweén the two communities on this subjeét, -but. the Musalmans 


wished to ignore it. The Collector, being apprised of the state of public feel- 


ing in the town, returned to Belgaum from tour and sent for prominent Hindus. 
and Musalmans to hear from them what they had to say. The Hindus pointed 
to the ‘understanding that had been arrived at in the-past, and proved to the 
satisfaction of the Collector how the demand of the Musalmans that the 
Hindus should not masquerade in the Holi procession either as lions or tigers 
was high-handed and unreasonable. The Collector eventually ordered the 
Hindus to masquerade in the form of their monkey god Maruti, so that there 
might be no cause for disturbance. The Hindus accordingly held their pro- 
cession on the Rangpanchami day under the supervision of the Collector and 
the District Superintendent of Police. No disturbance occurred on the day 
except a petty affray in the Cantonment, Five or six Musalmans have been 
arrested and are being prosecuted for causing it. It is a shame that Hindus and 
Musalmans s!:oulda thus quarrel with one another, They belong to the same 
country, and in their union lics the hope of their progress. 


30. “The time to judgethe work done by the Resident Magistrates of 
Reckdent Magieiieies ta Sind, who were appointed on probation about a year 
Sd, ago, 1s approaching. We do not exactly know what 
Al-Hag (52), 18th March, steps are to be taken to find out how the probationers 
Eng. cols.; Kardcht Chront- have acquitted themselves, but we should like to 
cle (9), 26th March. strike a note of warning that reports on that subject, 
if called from the Sub-Divisional and the District Magistrates, should not be given 
undue importance, as these reports might not perhaps help the authorities in 
arriving at a right conclusion. In the first place, the Sub- Divisional and the 
District Magistrates have few chances of forming correct opinions about 
the qualifications of the Resident Magistrates, as appeals against the 
decisions of the latter are gencrally heard by the Sessions Judges. In the 
second place, the Resident Magistrates might not have been able, in some 
cases, to pull on well with their executive heads. We believe the best thing 
would be to call for returns showing the actual number of cases decided by the 
Resident Magistrates, the decisions appealed against and the decisions upheld 
in appeal, and at the same time to call for opinions from the Sessions 
Judges as to the quality of the work done by the Magistrates.” 
(The AKardchi Chromecle writes:—‘‘ We referred in one of our past issues 
to the fact that the confirmation of the appointments of Resident 
Magistrates in Sind is still pending, the decision on the matter by the 
Commissioner being shortly expected to be made public. It may, therefore, 
serve- some purpose to refer to a judicial proceeding taken by the Resident 
Magistrate of Nowshero. Not being satisfied with the pronouncement of the 
Hospital Assistant of Nowshero, after a post-mortem examination held by the 
latter on the body of one Soni, the wife of the accused Nabibux, in the case 
of Imperator vs. Nabibux walad Khair Muhammad, the Magistrate had the 
corpse of Soni disinterred and caused a fresh post-mortem examination to be held 
over it by the Hospital Assistant of Tharu Shah, who had come to Nowshero to 
give evidence before the Magistrate in another case. Under the orders of the 
learned Magistrate the skull was severed by the Hospital Assistant and brought 
into Court and, after the committal of the case to the Sessions Court, was sent to 
that Court as an exhibit. Such an unusual and disgusting proceeding is alto- 
ether unprecedented, and we trust the attention of the Commissioner in Sind has 
fon drawn. to tt. We reproduce the remarks of the learned Judge of the 
Sessions Court as affording evidence cf the want of ability shown by the 
Resident Magistrate in trying the case. Referring to the defence given by the 
Resident Magistrate, Nowshero, with regard to the illegal step taken by him, the 
learned Judge remarks:—‘ ‘his (defence) can by no means be considered 
as a satisfactory explanation. Ii at all there was any doubt, the skull should 
have been sent at once to the Civil Surgeon. I have not the least doubt that 
the Magistrate has blundered through inexperience.’ We hope the Com- 


missioner in Sind will make an inquiry into the case...,.,.... The number of: 


the case in the Sessions Court is 54, and we quote it with a view to facilitate 
inquiry into the matter,’’] | } 
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| | of the Oommissioner in os mit a 
reuse of uneasiness that prevails among the people o 
- the Province owing to lisont daring robberies. The 

‘ British raj has brought many blessings in its train, 

, 24 Mareb, the most highly valued among them being the 

security of life and property. But if dacoits are 

wus allow Pseliaies on their nefarious trade and plunder wayfarers with impunity, 

Wi sald d not the le feel sorely disappointed? Something should be done 
~ forthwith by way of restoring confidence among the people.” 


“32. A correspondent writes to the Prabhdt :—“ Dacoities are so common 
pores now-2-days that one is not at all surprised to hear of 
é; Alleged frequency of dacoi- them. But that people should be robbed on a 
ae et Hea ho-ry her thoroughfare like the Bhiria Station Road is really 
ae Prebhit (53), 17th March, ®S8tonishing. On Wednesday evening one Mr, Wad- 
| Eng. cols. humal] of Bhiria got down with his family at the Bhiria 

Station and started for his native place. He had 
hardly covered a mile when he was overtaken by a duststorm, and all of a 
sudden he found himself surrounded by dacoits with Jathis and swords in their 
fe hands, who demanded all his property. Mr. Wadhumal backed by the camel- 
RS “man at first made a bold stand, but when both of them were injured and 
; received cuts he agreed to give all the ornaments and cash amounting to 
about Rs. 3,000. ‘I'he party returned to the station and wired to the Super- 
intendent of Police. By a strange coincidence the Collector’s camp was at the 
Bhiria Road Station on Wednesday when the dacoity was perpetrated, which 
makes it all the more daring.”’ 
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38. “ We are informed that an inspection of out-going passengers from 
2 ei Karachi is shortly to commence at the Cantonment 
: ile caedien’ dnemeation og Station, - We are, however, ata loss to understand 
‘passengers at the Karéchi What benefit is likely to accrue to the public by the 
Disisonrnent Station. adoption of the above measure, With all the precau- 
Kardeht Chronicle (9), tions taken, nobody has been able to arrest the spread 
oo f the fell di WwW t d 
of the fell disease. eare notin any way oppose 
to the taking of necessary measures, but this one has caly succeeded in offending 
the ) feelings of the public. ‘lhe manner, however, in which the inspection is 
conducted is highly objectionable. Passengers are made to stand out in the 
sun until all are inspected. ‘This naturally causes great worry and annoyance. 
Then again, the presence of a European doctor causes fright. If it is there- 
fore at all deemed necessary to have medical inspection, we are of opinion 
that the services of some local practitioner should be utilized for the purpose. 
Much of the fright now occasioned will then disappear and the intention of 
Government in sanctioning this measure will be charitably construed.” 


|’ —e 34, “The supply of fuel in Sind réquires fostering care on the part of 
: ln ibinicin tints tae the Government, for it is obvious that the demand 
iat’ eadis (17), 24th OF the fuel supply will increase with the other require- 
March. ments of the province. Besides the increase in the 
demand for domestic purposes, which will be caused 

by an increase in population, every mill and factory established will mean an 
increased demand for fuel.......... As a matter of fact, we believe that the 
demand is met largely from private plaatations and trom the Government waste 
lands, as the outturn of fuel from the forests is found inadequate. The last 
Forest Administration Report stated that efforts would be made by the Forest 
De nt to acquire a larger acreage to be placed under forests.: And we 
earnestly trust that no difficulties would be put in: their way by the other 
departments. The question of keeping up the fuel supply against probable 
future demands is most important on account of the difficulty there would be 
in finding any substitute for wood. Not only would coal be very expensive 
and quite beyond the reach of the poorer classes, but it would be very unsuit- 
ple for their. use. ‘The earnest attention of the local Government, therefore, 
ould | to the regeneration of areas that have been cleared of forest 
1, and of those that will be cleared in the future......+y4.40 We are also 
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inclined to think that the Government should encourage the railway es 
to use substitutes for wood as far as possible. The objections already 
mentioned to the use of coal by individuals do not apply in the case of a 
railway.” 


35. “ We are still far from getting dry fuel at the depéts opened by the 
. Forest contractor. It seems the contractor is not 
li 
ot he Se oo the entirely to blame for this. Fuel requires a long 
Forest contractor’s dept at time to dry and the quantity of dry fuel lying in the 


gy ea ger 1 (ny, forest at the time the contract began was not large. 
ena parent (9) Something should surely be done to prevent the 


sacrifices made by the Department trom becoming 
unfruitful. One feasible remedy appears to be to give the contract about a 
year before the supply clause thereof comes into force, thus allowing sufficient 
time to the contractor for cutting and drying the fuel.” 


Legislation. 


36. ‘We admit at once with considerable satisfaction that, although the 
Court of Wards Bill has been passed, the powerful 


iad eae, 26 ,, criticisms of Sir P. M. Mehta, Mr. Dixit and Mr. Setal- 
id eo vad have not been wholly in vain. The Act still 


appears to us to involve an undue interference with 
the liberties of the persons concerned, but we are glad that the opposition have 
been able to secure the removal or the modification of some of its severest 
restrictions, The theory of the measure is, no doubt, wise and salutary, but it 
is in the degree to which it is..reduced to practice, and in the methods 
of its application, that it is open to serious objection.......... The re- 
presentations of the three members we have named above were successful in 
obtaining several important amendments. There will now be a judicial 
inquiry in the District Courts into the circumstances of each case, and the 
right of appeal is granted against the formal declaration of minority against an 
estate by Government. It has also been conceded that the Court of Wards 
shall not acquire personal control over female minors, whose husbands are also 
minors. Again, release from the management of the Court of Wards of 
estates voluntarily submitted to its control is to be granted, when it can be 
shown to the satisfaction of Government that such estates are freé from 
embarrassing encumbrances. Moreover, and this is probably the most 
substantial amendment secured by the opposition, the clause was dropped 
which provided that estates voluntarily placed under the control of the Court of 
Wards should be made permanently inalienable. No possible circumstances could 
make such a law justly applicable without any exception. AsSir P. M. Mehta 
contended, even if the principle of entail is sound, it should not be imported 
by a side-wind into a measure professing to save hereditary estates from ruin, 
To our mind, and to many others, the most serious blot on this Act, 
a blot which is utterly inexplicable, is the barring of any appeal to the High 
Court. We fail to find any justification of this attempted by Sir James 
Monteath. We have had a good many examples of the fallibility of District 
Courts; the case of Mr. Tilak, to mention a very notable one, will not soon be 
forgotten. In that case a Special Magistrate, a District Magistrate, and a District 
Judge all agreed in condemning an innocent man. And this, be it observed, 
was a case in many ways partaking of the character of the cases with which the 
Court of Wards is to deal. Yet it was not until an appeal was lodged in the 
High Court that it became possible for the highest Judicial authority in the 
Presidency to brush aside and to obliterate the cob-web of blundering and 
illegality of which but for his appeal Mr. Tilak would have been a very long- 
suffering victim. Now that there isno appeal in Ward cases, there is absolutely 
nothing to save a protegé of the Court of Wards from being a helpless victim 
to the ignorance and prejudice of a Collector or a District Judge,......... 
There is no legislation in England to prevent a member of the landed 
aristocracy, unless he be insane, from going comfortably to the devil as fast ag 
he likes.......... In India there is no legislation for the compulsory salvation 
of a commercial or professional millionaire. On what grounds, therefore, of 
practical politics does the Governmont insist upon blocking the facilis deg. 
Census Averni against the talukdari sybarite ?’ : aoa 
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») measure to the. Statute Book, Its motives are ex- 

}, 25th cellent, its aims beneficent, and it could have been 
ees sasily made more acceptable by permitting the right 
“: of judicial appeal epee the decision of the District 
n, the Act would have lost the stamp of British make thereby! 


ar fatality that the British Government should always do some- 

er to mar the popularity of cven their best conceived measures—to 
ake even a boon look more like a ourse than a blessing. More respect for the 
ment of others may easily avert it. But the leopard would change its spots 


a ‘ ner than han the British Indian Government surrender its claims to infallibility.”’ 
Municipalities. 
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38. We have not much to say against the recent elections to the Poona 
p ue t: Municipality. But there are one or two points con- 
Sudhé ah (48) 27th Maroh nected therewith which are well worth adverting to 
| : ' here, as they explain why the results of the elections 
were not as satisfactory as one would desire them to be, The first point. is that 
some persons who, both by their education and social status, were best fitted to 
become municipal councillors failed to secure a seat in the Municipality this 
on year. This deplorable result may be attributed to the pernicious system of 
; extending the franchise to persons who easily succumb to undue influences. 
It is, therefore, essential that the qualificaticns for the franchise should be 
raised a little higher than at present. Another point which we wish to note 
is that, looking to the mixed population of the city, there ought to have been 
at least two Muhammadans, one Parsee, One Jew and one Goanese elected to 
the Municipal Board. We hope Government will make up this deficiency 
while nominating Councillors on their behalf. 


39. “We wonder what evil spirit possessed our Municipality when it 
pr er ee et ie decided, the other day, to make the vaccination of 
Municipality of Hyderabad children compulsory here. There was not the least 
(Sind) for making vaccina- necessity for it. The people have been always found 
ton | ageinst oll ger coms aeons kindly to har ease The Sub-Committee, 
pulsory im shat town. which was appoin some two years ago to make a 
his col (98), 37th March, report on the mabieot, gave it as its salen that people 

pes willingly availed themselves of this method of preven- 
tion, Thereupon the Municipality abandoned its intention of introducing com- 
-pulsory vaceination. What new conditions have since arisen to revive the 
question? Apart from the reprehensibility of compulsion in principle, it will 
lay the axe at the root of the popularity which vaccination now enjoys. 
We are, therefore, glad that arequisition has been addressed to ths President for 
an early meeting to reconsider the decision, and we hope our Municipal Council- 
Ld lors will with one voice cancel their formal resolution undeterred by the fact 
es that a copy of it has been already despatched to the Commissioner in Sind by 
: Mr. Thakurdas in rather hot haste.”’ 


40. ‘The Secretary of the Shikérpur Municipality has been found unfit 
_ for his duties, and as a reward for this he has been 
Complaint aboot the in- 


- Et lei P ted tothe lowed Ks. 50 extra per mensem retrospectively 
a po eclngar the Shikarpur from the date of his appointment.......... And who 
“ Municipality. is responsible for this? Not the Municipal Board, 


Hydzrabad Journal (©); but the head of the Sind administration himself 

: aa encn? Fravhdt 8) egged on by the Civilian President of the Shikdrpur 
Municipality. The Municipality refused, on account 

of Mr. Screwvala’s incompetency, to give him even ‘the annual increment of. 
Rs. 25 that he had to receive (of course, on condition of satisfactory work). 
They did not stop here, but wanted to dispense with his services. Mr, Smart, 
however, has an unaccountable partiality for the present Secretary, and he coolly 
ecommended that Mr. Screwvala should get much more than the Municipal- 
y bad beng to pay in case Of good work, and more even than he 
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asked for. bob rupees increment from the date of appoint- 
ser at best indifferent—this is liberality with'’a vengeance! Of 


r with Other people’s money.” |The Prabhdt writes in a 
ppeals to the ‘Commissioner ‘in Sind to cancel the order 
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giving promotion to the Secretary, and to take notice of the President’s conduct 
in. utterly ignoring the wishes of the Municipal Councillors in the matter. | 


41, ‘There is a general cry in New Sukkur about the scarcity of water. 

It is an established fact that New Sukkur contributes 

Scarcity of water in a a major portion of the cost of the water system; and 

or (Bizd) the town of Suk- the income accruing frota New Sukkur exceeds that 

Sindhi (54), 25th March, from Old Sukkur and the European quarter, and yet 

Eng. cols. the only time that pipe water is supplied to New 

Sukkur is from 7-15 or 7-30 a.m. to3 A.M., when there 

is a scramble at the public hydrants, while the quantity supplied is so abnor- 

mally small that water refuses to rise to even the first storey of a house only 14 

feet high. During that short 3th of an hour all drinking water must be stored 

for the hot day. ‘The bare mention of the above facts is a sufficient description 

of the hardship experienced. And what is more, Old Sukkur and the European 

quarter are receiving their full supply of water, though they contribute less 

to the water rate. We hope the Water-Works Committee would look into 
the matter and remove the hardship caused to the residents of New Sukkur,”’ 


Natiwwe States, 


42. In the course of a contributed article the Mahrdtia writes :—* The 

_..  Yeport of the commemoration day at the Rajkumar 
aa of Native College under the auspices of Lord Lamington brings 
Mahrdtta (11),26th March. 0 Our mind the question of the education of our 
young Chiefs. The provision for the education of 

the scions of aristocratic families in India is made at four centres, viz.,at Ajmere, 
Rajkot, Indore and Lahore. The Mayo College, the RAjkumar College, the 
Daly College and the Aitchison Coilege impart instruction to nearly two 
hundred youths of high families. These Colleges are furnished with splendid 
buildings, tennis courts, cricket fields, swimming baths, riding grounds and all 
the requirements that are essential for games and ‘pastimes.......... [tis a 
matter of sincere gratification that Kumars from the Southern Maratha Country, 
who are estranged from their domestic ties and taken over to distant Rajkot, 
are distinguishing themselves and that many of them heve been the recipients 
of prizes awarded by His Excellency. The compliment paid to the young Chief 
of Mira} (Junior), who has been prominent in almost all sports, would be 
received with great satisfaction by all in the Deccan. Physical education 
is only a complement of the whole system which is calculated to make these 
Kumars rulers of men. But viewed from this aspect of the question, the mental 
equipment of these princes is anything but satisfactory. The education which 
is imparted in the highest form in the Rajkumar College falls short of what is 
imparted in an ordinary High School.......... The heirs-apparent and 
princes destined to become rulers have a special course prescribed for them, 
which includes among other subjects Political Economy, Law and Land 
Revenue work. It is quite inconceivable how a fourth standard boy can 
grasp the principles of Political Economy or understand the abstruse doctrines 
of Law and the intricacies of Land Revenue work. Theattempt to inculcate the 
principles of these sciences when the mind is groping in sheer darkness 
and ignorance is supremely preposterous ard deserves to be condemned. 
Under the present practice, after completing the diploma course with this 
slip-shod equipment of mental attainments, the Kumars are invested with 
full powers to adininister their respective States. The question, therefore, 
which naturally strikes the mind is whether our young princes are properly 
educated at these centres. His Excellency Lord Curzon compared these col- 
leges to the great public schools in England. But the comparison, it must 
be said, is based upon a fundamental misconception. In the public schools 
in England, such as Eton and Harrow, a commoner rubs shoulders with a fellow 
student of noble extraction or evena member of the Royalfamily. This jostling 
together of the high and the low, and the freedom of companionship in letters, 
sports and pastimes inculcates principles of equality and liberty, which are 
essential to the formation of the character of an ordinary mortal, and more 
especially of one who is to wield the destinies of thousands of fellow-beings, The 
admission to an Indian Rajkumar College is restricted to high families. The 
ordinary commoner has no place in it. It is not possible, therefore, for these 
young Kumars to understand the feelings and sentiments, the ambitions and 


con 1—8 


‘The Bombay Government have added this week 'a ‘véry iniportant 
» 54») ) measure to the Statute Book, Its motives are ex- 
Jéme (21), 2th cellent, its aims beneficent, and it could have been 
March, Eng. o: | easily made more acceptable by permitting the right 
OGD Sad aa of judicial appeal against the decision of the District 

| yurt. But, then, the Act would have lost the stamp of British make thereby! 

iliar fatality that the British Government should always do some- 
ing or other to mar the popularity of cven their best conceived measures—to 
Make even a boon look more like a curse than a blessing. More respect for the 
idgment of others may easily avert it. But the leopard would change its spots 
sooner than the British Indian Government surrender its claims to infallibility.’’ 


Municipalities. 
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38. We have not much to say against the recent elections to the Poona 

eh ss Municipality. But there are one or two points con- 

Gedkarah cas)’ a1uh March nected therewith which are well worth adverting to 

’ here, as they explain why the results of the elections 

were not as satisfactory as one would desire them to be, The first point. is that 

some persons who, both by their education and social status, were best fitted to 

become municipal councillors failed to secure a seat in the Municipality this 

year. This deplorable result may be attributed to the pernicious system of 

extending the franchise to persons who easily succumb to undue influences, 

It is, therefore, essential that the qualificaticns for the franchise should be 

raised a little higher than at present. Another point which we wish to note 

is that, looking to the mixed population of the city, there ought to have been 

at least two Muhammadans, one Parsee, one Jew and one Goanese elected to 

the Municipal Board. We hope Government will make up this deficiency 
while nominating Councillors on their behalf. 


39. “We wonder what evil spirit possessed our Municipality when it 
fii poe ee decided, the other day, to make the vaccination of 
Municipality at RySeebed children compulsory here. There was not the least 
(Sind) for making vaccina- necessity for it. Ihe people have been always found 
tien ageineh, pag gee come one kindly to New pric The Sub-Committee, 
pussory in bhat town. which was appoin some two years ago to make a 
aie “4 (98), 47th Murch, report on the subject, gave °t as its salalen that people 
willingly availed themselves of this method of preven- 
tion, Thereupon the Municipality abandoned its intention of introducing com- 
‘pulsory vaceination. What new conditions have since arisen to revive the 
$ question? Apart from the reprehensibility of compulsion in principle, it will 
lay the axe at the root of the popularity which vaccination now enjoys. 
We are, therefore, glad that arequisition has been addressed to ths President for 
an early meeting to reconsider the decision, and we hope our Municipal Council- 
lors will with one voice cancel their formal resolution undeterred by the fact 
that a copy of it has been already despatched to the Commissioner in Sind by 
Mr. Thakurdas in rather hot haste.” 


40. ‘* The Secretary of the Shikdrpur Municipality has been found unfit 
ae for his duties, and as a reward for this he has been 
. piri esa TF alacy granted tothe lowed Rs. 50 extra per mensem retrospectively 
ts Secretary of the Shikérpur rom the date of his appoiniment.......... And who 


Monicipality. is responsible for this? Not the Municipal Board, 
e cage tan ee. ©), but the head of the Sind administration himself, 
: : rn + pa a6 (2) eoged on by the Civilian President of the Shikdérpur 


Municipality. The Municipality refused, on account 
of Mr. Screwvala’s incompetency, to give him even ‘the annual increment of. 
Rs. 25 that he had to receive (of course, on condition of satisfactory work). 
They did not stop here, but wanted to dispense with his services. Mr, Smart, 
however, has an unaccountable partiality for the present Secretary, and he coolly 
recommended that Mr. Screwvala should get much more than the Municipal- 
ity bad undertaken to pay in case of good work, and moreeven than he 


himself had asked for. fifty rupees increment from the date of appoint- 


— © ftaent to an officer at best indifferent—this is liberality witha vengeance! Of 
_  ‘eeourse, it is liberality with other people’s money.” |The Pradikdt writes in a 
me... similar strain, and appeals to the ‘Commissioner in Sind to cancel the order 


‘ 


giving promotion to the Secretary, and to take notice of the President’s conduct 
in utterly ignoring the wishes of the Municipal Councillors in the matter. | 


41, ‘* There is a general cry in New Sukkur about the scarcity of water. 
1t is an established fact that New Sukkur contributes 
Scarcity of water in a g major portion of the cost of the water system; and 
fer (Si - town of Suk- the income accruing fromm New Sukkur exceeds that 
Sindhe (54), 26th March, from Old Sukkur and the European quarter, and yet 
Eng. cols. the only time that pipe water is supplied to New 
Sukkur is from 7-15 or 7-30 a.m. to5 A.M., when there 
is a scramble at the public hydrants, while the quantity supplied is so abnor- 
mally small that water refuses to rise to even the first storey of a house only 14 
feet high. During that short 3th of an hour all drinking water must be stored 
for the hot day. ‘lhe bare mention of the above facts is a sufficient description 
of the hardship experienced, And what is more, Old Sukkur ard the European 
quarter are receiving their full supply of water, though they contribute less 
to the water rate. We hope the Water-Works Committee would look into 
the matter and remove the hardship caused to the residents of New Sukkur,”’ 


Natwe States, 


42, In the course of a contributed article the Mahrdtta writes:—* The 
: ...  Yeport of the commemoration day at the Rajkumar 
OE om of Native College under the auspices of Lord Lamington brings 
Mahrdtta (11),26th March, to our mind the question of the education of our 
young Chiefs. The provision for the education of 
the scions of aristocratic families in India is made at four centres, viz.,at Ajmere, 
Rajkot, Indore and Lahore. The Mayo College, the Réjkumar College, the 
Daly College and the Aitchison College impart instruction to nearly two 
hundred youths of high families. ‘These Colleges are furnished with splendid 
buildings, tennis courts, cricket fields, swimming baths, riding grounds and all 
the requirements that are essential for games and ‘/pastimes,......... It is a 
matter of sincere gratification that Kumars from the Southern Maratha Country, 
who are estranged from their domestic ties and taken over to distant Rajkot, 
are distinguishing themselves and that many of them heve been the recipients 
of prizes awarded by His Excellency. The compliment paid to the young Chief 
of Mira} (Junior), who has been prominent in almost all sports, would be 
received with great satisfaction by all in the Deccan. Physical education 
is only a complement of the whole system which is calculated to make these 
Kumars rulers of men. but viewed from this aspect of the question, the mental 
equipment of these princes is anything but satisfactory. The education which 
is imparted in the highest form in the Rajkumar College falls short of what is 
imparted in an ordinary High School.......... The heirs-apparent and 
princes destined to become rulers have a special course prescribed for them, 
which includes among other subjects Political Economy, Law and Land 
Revenue work. It is quite inconceivable how a fourth standard boy can 
grasp the principles of Political Economy or understand the abstruse doctrines 
of Law and the intricacies of Land Revenue work. Theattempt to inculcate the 
principles of these sciences when the mind is groping in sheer darkness 
and ignorance is supremely preposterous ard deserves to be condemned. 
Under the present practice, after completing the diploma course with this 
slip-shod equipment of mental attainments, the Kumars are invested with 
full powers to adininister their respective States. The question, therefore, 
which naturally strikes the mind is whether our young princes are properly 
educated at these centres. His Excellency Lord Curzon compared these col- 
leges to the great public schools in England. But the comparison, it must 
be said, is based upon a fundamental misconception. In the public schools 
in England, such as Eton and Harrow, a commoner rubs shoulders with a fellow 
student of noble extraction or evena member of the Royalfamily. This jostling 
together of the high and the low, and the freedom of companionship in letters, 
sports and pastimes inculcates principles of equality and liberty, which are 
essential to the formation of the character of an ordinary mortal, and more 
especially of one who is to wield the destinies of thousands of fellow-beings, The 
admission to an Indian Rajkumar College is restricted to high families. ‘The 
ordinary commoner has no place in it. It is not possible, therefore, for these 
young Kumars to understand the feelings and sentiments, the ambitions and 
con 1—8 
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‘nothing in perpetuity ; the State is not their private property; its revenues 
Be are not their private purse; they are intended by Providence to be work- 
ee ing bees, and not the drones of the hive; they exist for the benefit of their 

ple; their people do not exist for them; they are intended to be types, 
feade and examples.’ For our part we are prone to think that the 
young princes are not to blame in this matter........... If their movements 
from their infancy are regulated by official supervision, if they are made 
to think and act in particular grooves laid down by Government, if from 
boyhood they are estranged from their kith and kin, the Chiefs are naturally 
led to exclaim: ‘Weare the hybrid products of an unnatural type.’ It is 
thus the duty of all well-wishers of our country to bring about a change in 
tho present state of things. In the present state of society the Chiefs in 

India form the backbone of our progress. Itis essential for us to. make them 
enlightened and cognizant of our wants and aspirations. They are endowed 
with resources which may be used in furtherance of our progress. Unless the 
Princes have a proper ideal of their duty, unless they have a respect for what 
is best in our society, it is impossible that. they should ever co-operate with us in 
our endeavour to bring about the prosperity of ouz country........... The 
present Chiefs in India are not allowed to participate in the military 
glories and martial achievements of the Empire. The Government which shows 
so much solicitude for their welfare has not even listened to the proposal of 
an Indian Sandhurst even though the request has been repeated times whitout 

‘umber.’ * 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


43. ‘This year’s anniversary of Nana Fadnavis at Velds was a unique 
" 7 success. The presence of selected workers and dis- 
ea at i te acarie tinguished visitors including Mr, Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
at Velds (Ratuégiri). and others was a special feature of the occasion. 
- Native Opinion (43), 29th ||... Mr, Abhyankar’s puran was interesting and 
March, Eng. cols. instructive. Mr. Tilak’s impressive and fascinating 
address was a conclusive reply to those who depreciate Nana’s merits as a states- 
man. After alluding tothe high place cccupied in Mahratta history by the 
rreat statesman of the 18th century, Mr. Tilak made a few observations on the 
lessons to be learnt from his life. Mr. Page addressed the meeting at some 
length and dilated on the value of the anniversaries of our departed worthies. 
Tn short, the celebration was a splendid success.”’ 


a ue, 5 


ann M. A. BAIG, 
3 Oriental Translatorto Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat; Bombay, 5th April 1906. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. _ [No, 14 or 1905, 


_, Collectors and District Magistrates and Political-Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as‘to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated: what 
action, if any, is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. | 


: REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 8th April 1905 


CONTENTS. 


PARAGRAPHS, 


Polstics and the Publie Administration 


Agrarian matters : 
An appeal to Government to devise means whereby salt can be more 


largely available for feeding cattle and for purposes of manure __,. 16 
Government of India Resolution re remissions and suspensions of land 
revenue eee Th eee see eee 14 & 15 
Government Resolution re the opening of a bull-rearing farm at 
Sholapur eee | 908 eve eee eee 20 
Prohibitions said to have been laid by the laws of Government upon the 
rayat as regards the natural products of the soil oe ei 17 
Alleged ineffectiveness of the bounties of Government on account of th 
arbitrary acts of some of their officers sos ee os 19 
Anglo-Japanese alliance ee ane or see ose 1 
British rule in India: Alleged difficulty of the task of defending Indi 


against foreign aggression ma oon oa ies 2 
Collision between Europeans and Natives: Assault by a Supervisor of the 

Public Works Department upon the kulkarni of Borgaum (Belgaum) ... 23 
District Associations: Desirability of forming — to popularise the Congress 


movement... Se eee eee eee tee 27 
Indian Budget : 
Lord Curzon’s speech in closing the Budget debate — id 8 
The — eee nee wee eee Th eee 3$—7 
Military matters: Lord Kitchener’s army reorganisation scheme and 
India’s growing military expenditure ove eee tee 1] 
Plague : 
A request to Government to make certain concessions to the people with 
a view to check the ravages of — ove one — 18 
Supeinert of a new—= Commission by the Secretary of State for 
pat eee eee ese ccc ees egg 21 
- Concessions made by the Collector of Ahmedabad to the inhabitants of 
that city during the — season on vee ete oe §«=6_-« 
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eran A complaint against the Hyderabad Police +e as eee 
Anes _ A suggestion to raise the pay of the Judicial Commissioner in — oes 
RS ates Alleged unsympathetic character of Mr. Wright’s regime as Educational 
ee ; ate . ns spector inh eee eee eee ee- eee 
sed Retrospect of Mr. Muir-Mackenzie’s regime as Commissioner in -- ave 
fg Proposed amendments to the Sind Encumbered Estates Act... ane 

| Education— 


A suggestion to Government to transfer the Normal School at Dhulia to a 
| more convenient centre and to raise it to the position of a full grade 


Training College eee cee be io 08 
Bria / Ratinayem 

. Grievances of third class passengers and the Railway Board _... ees 
) Request to Government. to take steps to reduce the railway freight for the 
ne . carriage of salt eee eee eee eee eee 

34 ‘ ; e Musnictpalitics— | 
pe Se Affairs of the Dakor Municipality vet ‘i aes vee 
Apathy of the Municipal Councillors of Hyderabad in attending Municipal 
meetings ves eee eee se eee 
Proposal to increase the salary of the Secretary to the Bombay Municipal 
a Corporation eee eee eee eee eee eee 
7 Scarcity of water at Mahuda (Kaira) “pel een bee sed 

| Native Statee— 

Affairs in Vala State (Kaéthidwar) oot op ove 
Do. Dhrangadhra State (Kéthidwar) ea es a 
| : Native States and Imperial Defence ei 504 a bes 
Threatened famine in Bhavnagar ove ve oes eee 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 
Proposed protest meeting in Bombay re Lord Curzon’s Convocation address... 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1905.)~- 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...) Bombay,., ...| Weekly ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 37 Fes mn 940 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review ...| Do. o ee} Monthly... ...| Sayyad Tinehiine Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 
| (Konkani); 23. | 
3 | Daily Telegraph and! Poona ... sus, a ee e.| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 49; formerly; 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
4 | East and West ©... ...| Bombay... »».| Monthly ee. ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; u. P.| 1,000 
5 | Hyderabad Journal «es, Hyderabad seal WWOUNET tcc jas — Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864, 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...; Bombay ... et ay: | eee ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brahman ; 37 ie 500 
? | Indian Spectator, Voice a Dé wm oe i ae ...| Behramji Merwanji Malabéri; P4rsi; 52;| 1,000 
India and Champion. J.P. 7 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ..| Monthly .»»| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer aks 800 
9 | Kardchi Chronicle ..| Karachi oe -o.| Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 51 .. 400 
10 | K4thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ...  ...| Daily .. — ,,,] Pratapr4i © Udeshankar, 3B.A.; Hindu; 200 
| | (Nagar) ; 38. 
1l | Mahrdatta ... a ...| Poona ...| Weekly ,,, ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 31. 
12 | Oriental Review ... -o+| Bombay eee sl RE ae ...| RK. 8S. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 din ove eta 400 
13 Parsi bee eee eee Do. eee eee Monthly eee eeetee | 500 
14 | Phenix ... aaa .e»| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 sa 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil! Poona ... sec] DOLLY — cee .e./ Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49° ... eee eee 100 
and Military Gazette. | . 
16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ooo} Weekly ,., ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 ..:/ 1,000 
| | | 
17 | Sind Gazette oy ces! Kardchi cee ...| Bi-weekly ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 066 = 500 
18 | Sind Times _ meee | ee ee) er -»| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 88 ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI, 
19 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ..| Weekly... on | (Bar ny A Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 725 
ania); 3 
20 | Deshabhakti sie | Besede si geek I cd ...| Vasantl4l Sunderld4l Desd4i; Hindu (Nagar| 1,500 
Brahman); 43. 
21 | Evening Jdme oo -»-| Bombay ... vee} Daily ove wee cease 1,090 
22 Gujarati ... aa ee ee Wepee ».| Weekly ... .-| Ichh4ram Surajram Desai; Hindu (Surti 509 
Bania) ; 51. 
23 | Gujard4t MitrX ... ssa) OUTER cus me tee” | ge eee Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 ie a 700 
24 Gujarat Punch Te eee Ahmedabad eee Do. eG? eee Somalal Mangaldas Shah ; Hindu (Bania) 29. 850 
: | 
25 (Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay wk > va .e+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; PArai ; 45 wl > a 
26 | Jém-e-Jamshed oo es ae eee] Daily. . 0» ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzbén ; Parsi; 54 .».| 3,000 
27 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... at ao: on asi Weekly bas ase: Fram ji C owasji Mehta’; PArsi ; 54 mee wo 2,900 
28 | Kaéthidwdr News...  ...!) Rajkot 1. 000} Dede cov - ov Tamshedji Frémji; Te eee ee 
29 | Kathidwar Times o tS er ...| Bi-weekly. — «x. ae J ayashankar ; ; Hindu (Ne&gar Brah- 600 
paren: man 
30 | Praja Bandhu ... .».| Ahmedabad... Weekly .., aes oor © pomyionly Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,100 
. a man); 
31 | Rast Goftér ... «| Bombay | Dos see ove] Pallonji Barjorji Deséi; Pérsi ; 52 ane] 1,850 
32 | Satya Vakta ies ot. De »| Fortnightly... ‘an ee ; Hindu (Das Shrim4]i} 650 
33 | Shri Sayaji Vijay eo] Baroda oe  s..| Weekly... —...| Mameklal Ambirém Doctor ; ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 
34 ‘Suryt Prakésh ... oo Surat ... «| Do. ove Uniedsiin ee - Diyhbhai Hindu) 260 
: ' ama ; 25 eo 
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| MarStha Deen Bandhu ... 


Native Opinion ... 
Prekshak.. _... 
Samarth ... ses 
Shri Saydji, Vijay 

 Subodh Patrika ... 
Sudhdrak 0. «xs 
Udyamotkarsha ... 


ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. 


A Lua eee one 
O Anglo-Lusitano 


ANGLOo-Srnpl. 


Prabhat eee ose 


AnGio-Uspv, 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Poona eee 
Do. aes 
Baroda ... 
Bombay... 


Kolh4pur 
Bombay... 
Kolh4pur 
Bombay... 
DOr. 0s: 


Poona .., 


ear Do. eee 


(Sind). 


Srila Heweld: 0 | Bombaye 
a og 

Baroda Vateal ... Baroda .- 
Hid Vingn _.. gga 
peony ea a 

Karnftak Patri... — ...| Dharwér 


Sukkur ... 


ser 


Hyderabad 
“Sukkur (Sind)... 


Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 


Monthly... 


Weekly ... 


Weekly ... 


see} Sadadahiy | 


bee 
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Rev. Mr. 3 EK. Abbott eee eee pee 
Hari Nfr&yan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Sh@ah Ma4nekl4l Ambér4m Doctor; 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar;-. 
Sa 


| Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shriwak 


Vishvandth May&dev; Hindu 
Chitpéwan Bréhman) ; 28. h. 

aman Govind S&pkar; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brébman); 47. 


Brdhman); 38. 
Do. Do. eee 


Hindu 
(Bania). 
Manager being Dfmodar Savidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
Hindu 
raswat Brahman); 24. 
Vinfyak B4lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brdhman); 33. 7 
Ganesh Ball4l Phansélkar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahmin); 82. 
Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 36. 
Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
39. 
Dw4rkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 
Viniyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 38 
Hindu (Deshastha 


Ganesh N4rdyan Joshi; 
Brdéhman) ; 30. 


Lawrence Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 
nese); 32. 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 +. cee 


(1) English—-Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah, 
B.A., LL.B. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
Mnuhammadan ; 36. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 mi 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 82 oes 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 30. 


Rdémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 71 .. 


Bania) ; 88. 


pear yar Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
yat) ; 35. 
Anndji Go Jorébur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Govind Gangédbar’ Bend 

v Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Bréhman); 28, ae 


F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 87 ae tee 


Kei Ismfil Kféizi Mahomed; Muhammadan ;| 
Nénébh&i Ratanji Ohichgar ; Pérsi; 48... 


Dr. KaliéndSs Jaikisondés Des4i, B.A., L. MI 


& 8.; Hindu (L4d Bania); 80. 


1,600 


S 


500 


2,600 


No. 


Name of Publication. 


Where Pablished., ; 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 
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tion, 
Gusaniti—continued. ? 
65 | Bombay Samachar ..| Bombay... eee} Daily oe saad Kaiktor Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. 4,C00 
rsi ; 36. 
66 | Broach Mitr’... »»| Broach ,,. -o.| Weekly .., | Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahmal 300 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 
67 | Broach Saméchér... or ee ae cr oe he «| Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; Parsi ; BO oes co 500 
68 | Chav-Chav pile eo») Bombay ... a Fortnightly .,.| Nagind4és Manch4r4m; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 250 
38. 
69 | Deshi Mitra see cad Canee <4. | Weekly .., ...| BAshidas ie. Son wa Hindu (Ka&chia, t.e.,} 3,400 
a vegetable seller); 44. 
70 | Din Mani ,.. se se -- Broach .»:| Monthly... »»»| Nathalal — ; Hindu (Mathur K4yasthal 250 
Bania) ; 26. 
71 |Dnydanottejak eee eos Ahmedabad _,.| Fortnightly _... Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
72 | Friend of India oe. sl DOs * ee -| Weekly ... .| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
| Brahman) ; 50 
73 «| Fursad owe vee Bombay ---| Monthly .».| Bomanji Navroji Kdbr4ji; Parsi; 45. ries 795 
74 | Gap Sap oce ede pe 5 s| Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratne@gar & Co. see 200 800 
75 | Hitechchhu see | Ahmedabad = ose} Weekly ... .| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain) ; 46 .... oe 800 
76 «(| Jain coe z Do. ee} Dow oes ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,400 
77 | Jdm-e-Jah@nooma _ Bombay ... il ak Ratansbaw Fradmji Acharia ; Parsi ; 29 eo} 1,000 
78 | Kaira Vartaman ... .. Kaira a: oe »»-| Kahand@#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 160 
| Shravak Bania) ; £5. 
79 | Kathidwir Sam4ch4r ..., Ahmedabad cee A pec ar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
man); 44. 
80 | Loka Mitra see| Bombay ... >| Bi-weekly mame “Pied b Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
Parsi ; 35. 
81 Mahi K4ntha Gazette o| sadra ; Weeklyve ee:| Motilal ‘Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 45. 
82 | Navséri Prak4sh ... ooe| Navs@ri ... int > BPs: .--see ee+| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... es 860 
83 | Nure Elar. a ae eee, Bombay ... »»-| Monthly... ee-| Nasarwainji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 e 600 
84 | Praja Mitra vee] Karachi... »».| Bi-weekly ooo} N "ma a Jagjivan; Hindu (Brahman) ; 275 
85 | Praja Pokar ‘ee Guret : 3; ..| Weekly ... see Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... os oan 500 
86 | Prakish and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... occ] DO. ane »-| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);| 1,000 
88, 
87 | Punch Dand ee} Do, noo] 20... 005 eo} Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 590 
43, 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... co| Abmedabad ...] Do. ave ee-| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu Wain); 62 150 
89 | Sdnj Vartamau ... »»-| BOmbay ... +} Daily — ove »»»| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 3,300 
| (1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 
2. Rustamji Byrawji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi ; : 
(3) idee Pes‘onji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
90 | Sind Vartaman so»| Karachi ... woe] Weekly ove vol Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana) ; ; 30... 250 
91 |Stri Bodh... os «| Bombay... _—_...! Monthly eee sins 500 
92 |Surat Akhbar «, 5 Surat... | Weekly... _—...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; P4rsi; 49 ... bes sCO 
93 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha = i “ae »-| Anopram Mdnekl4l Visashrim&li; Hindu 175 . 
(Shravak); 36. 
HINDI. 
94.|Pandit ... co | Poona we os.) Weekly oo = ««e) Govindrao pers dram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 150 
jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; ; 32. 
95 Sharman Samachar eee Bombay eee eee Do. eee eee aecece eee 
96 | Shri Venkateshvar Sami-| Do. cool DO. aoe — ove Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Négas} 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 39. 
KANABKSE. | 
97 Digvijaya ene ai) ree Gadag eed eee Weekly eee ~ee ee Deteee Gadiappa Basrimarad ; = 160 
vang, Lingayat) ; 
98 Karnatak Vritta ooo eee Dhérwar eee Do. eee eee (1) ) Shiv "Mander Khénolkar ; Hindu £00 
: (Karhfada Brdhman) ; 34. ‘ 
(2) Anndchirya Balachérya Hoskeri ; Hindu 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 5 
99 | Loki Bandhu .. cf Do. coe of Do. ooo oe) Gururao a, aes Hindu 150 
| (Deshasth B man); 4 % | 
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Ratnfgiri 
Belgaum... 
Bombay 
OChikodi',.. 
Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 
Karad 
Kolhapur 
Erandol ... 
Wai 
Dharwar 
Kolh@pur 


Do. 


..| Thana 
...| Ahmednagar 


Poona 
Thana 
Poona 
Shol&pur 
Poonas.. 


Bombay... 


Poona ... 
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Monthly 
Weekly ... 


Do. 

Do. oe 
Monthly 
Weekly eee 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


|Gundo Nelgire 


Nédgir; Hinéu (Deshasth| 
Brahman) ; 28. tilted 


Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
hdéda Br&hman); 4l. 

Gaurishankar R4mprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bra@hman); 41, 


' 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
BrAéhman); 23 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 

Hari Dharméji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 


Hari Bhik4éji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 
41. 

Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42, 

Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; $7. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 40. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Braéhman); 40. 

Abaji /4mchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 

Jagannath Balaji Hindu (Karhdda 

rahman) ; 38. 

Sadashiv Vithal P4érasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Breéhman) ; 48. 

Sadashiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) .. 


Sapre ; 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 

Krishn4ji Xashinath Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 38. 

K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 52. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Bribman) ; 75. 

Trimbak A’baji Réje; (Kayasth 
Prabhu); 41. 

Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 

Govind Nirfiyan Kiakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bra@hman); 46. 

Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brédhman) ; 38. 

Krishnaji Nérdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhd4da 
Brdéhman) ; 49. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Braéhman); 48. 

Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. 


Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Bréhman) ; 39. 
R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 


Brahman); 27. 


Hindu 


rows Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 


Késhinath’ Véman Lele ; 
ee) 48. 


Hindu (Chitpéwan 


Anandraéo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 
Saraswat Brahman); 30. 

Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan ee ; 43. . 


0. sed 


Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24 : 
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Maritui—continued. 
Nasik Vritta eee cost NASIK ace 
Nipdni Vaibhav ... veo] NipAni see 
Nydy Sindhu... «:| Ahmednagar 
Pandhari Bhushan ...| Pandharpur 
Pandhari Mitra eee eee Do. eoe 
Poona Vaibhav... sapl SOON > aes 
Prabodh Chandrika aie Jalgaon ioe 
eee is .«.| Islampur 
Raghav Bhashan... mee ae 
Satya Mitra we ...| Malegaon 
Satya Sadan was ,..| Alibag ... 
Satyi Shodhak ... eoe| Ratnagiri 
Shet Shetaki and| Poona ee. 

Shetakari. 
Sholapur Samachdr eee| SHolépur 
Shrigonda Vritta... .».| Shrigonda 
Shri Shahu eee eee Satara see 
Shubh Suchak ace eae Do. eee 
Sumant ... om ...| KATA coe 
Vidya Vilas ene .»-| Kolhapur 
Vihbari : eee eee Bombay «e. 
Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...; Do. os 
Vrittasar cae ece ees Wai ete 
Vritta Sudha eee eee SAtaéra eee 
Vydpéri eee eee eee Poona eae 
Vydpdr Samachar .. ...| Ahmednagar 

SINDI. 
Khairkh4h sits ...| Karechi,,. 
Sind Sudhar eee ous Do. eee 
Sookree eee eee ees Do. aue 
URDUvD. 

Ajaibat-i-Bambai ace Bombay... 
Eombay P unch Bahadur... Do. eee 
Sultan-ul- Akhbaér eco] DO. eee 
TejarAti Gazette uo Ss Do. se 


Weekly eee 
Do. 
Do. 


a 


Do. 


.| Fortnightly 


..| Weekly ... 


Do. 
Bi-weekly 
Fortnightly 


-| Monthly... 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


; Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly YY) 


« 


Daily 
Monthlycee 


...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp4éwan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 
»..| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 80 
(Deshasth Brahman); 50. 
wes} Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth' 400 
Bréhman); 31. 
w»| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 75 
Brdhman) ; oA. ' | 
eo | Govind Sakhdrim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 42. 
...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman); 36. 
...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 
»..| Ramchandra Nadrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
.-:|Balchand Hir&échand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. 
eo+| Raoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 150 
man); 53. 
».-| Hari Ndérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. 
...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra-} 350 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhadda Brahman); 45. 
...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaémiti);46 _—.... 400 
»-+| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikb) ; 150 
44, 
e»»| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 100 
man) ; 22. 
»..| Vishnu Ndrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4éwan 150 
Brahman) ; 30. 
eoe| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 200 
shasth Br&éhman); 33. 
...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Bréhman); 21. 
.| Balkrishna Ne@rayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
wan Brahman); 365. 
eee} (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni = ww eee 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath j#Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
»».| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Bréhman) ; dl. 
eo} Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
-»- Nana Daddaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 39. : 
--»| Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu(Méar-| 1,200 
wadi) ; 30. , 
«e-| Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ;About 
$2. 1,000 
| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 38... 500 
-e-| Asanmal Reghumal; Hindu (Lohana); 42 «+. 200 
--| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; M 1,000 
(Sunni); 32. 
---| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 
Muhammadan; 50. 
eee Do do. tee 400 
.--| Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher M 500 


bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 26. 
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Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Sméarta) ; 82. 


eee gr =. Weekly eee ecol & — Govind Bodus ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 


173; Abu... ra +++} Bombay... vos] Weekly soe ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23 sie es 700 


Notez~—A. The notices from the difforent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. : 

B. ‘The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SJ or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the aceent is left out, and theshort a(S] = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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mo 8". Bymee dnd fhe Pubic Aamsnistraitons 


‘I. “The London Témes has launched a balloon d’cssai in the shape 
be ; _ Of an article in which the possibility of a new offensive | 
7 aaa "ay. 4, and defensive alliance with Britain’s ally—Japan—is i 
April. »“ discussed........... We do not know how far the British | 

nation will be willing to commit itself to an under- 
standing of this kind, but it is certain that it cannot but be viewed with the a 
utmost mistrust and apprehension by the other powers of Europe. It is only | 
too clear that should Russia be definitely crushed by Japan, the ambition of the 
latter will hardly know any bounds. Her first care will be to take China 
under her protecting wing so as to rouse her from the sleep of centuries, to raise 
a powerful and immense Chinese army and to teach her to develop lier vast 
natural resources and start independent national industries. Would not this 
bring about an end of Huropean enterprise in, and European commerce with, 
China? The calamity to Europe would not end here. Cheap Chinese 
and Japanese goods would soon become a serious meuace to the products 
of European industry in all the markets of the world. Would Germany, 
France, Austria and all other European countries, which suffer already 
from over-production, consider these gloomy prospects quietly P Further, 
will China and Japan tolerate the presence of Germany in the Chan Tung? 
Will France be safe in Indo-China, the Dutch in Java, the Americans in 
the Philippines? Will not China stir herself up and recover tlie countries 
that once were her heritage, but were one by one torn away from her by 
her present neighbours? Will the Japanese tolerate any longer their exclusion 
from the United States and Australia? Considering all these questions and 
many other important ones, which we have no space to discuss, one cannot 
help thinking that by concluding the treaty suggested by the Zimes, Great 
Britain would exclude herself from the comity of European nations and soon 
become an outcast. Who knows what consequences this state of things might 
produce, and in what predicament Great Britain might find herself ? ”’ 


2. Englishmen are at present seriously troubled about the defence of India. 
sa The task of conquering the country was much less 
Alleged difficulty of the qifficnlt and laborious than that of preserving it. 
task of defending India : 5, 
against foreign aggression. They could easily conquer it from a meek and silly 
Kal (123), ‘th April. - people like the Indians, who were tori by mutual 
dissensions and turned traitors to their own couutry 
by accepting service under foreigners and faithfully serving them, But the 
English have now to defend the country against Europsan rivals like Russia, 
Germany and France, who are strenuously striving to expand their dowmi- 
nions abroad. Such a task must be difficult at all times and Englishmen 
are devising all sorts of plans to accomplish it successfully. As the Indian army 
nuinbers only one or two lakhs of troops, and as all of them will ba engaged in 
opposing the million or hali a million of Russian troops on the frontier, our rulers 
are resorting to various makesbifts to preserve orderinthe country. Among the 
reforms in the Police administration, they have included an item of armed 
Police reserves and they also intend to introduce certain reforms in the i 
volunteer corps in the country. But such expedients will not answer tke f 
end in view. It is very risky to denude the country of all troops even when a 
war is imperding on the frontier. For one thing, the people will rise in revolt, 
and secondly, the eneiay is likely to menace the rear of the British army by land- 
ing troops behind them in the country. [ussia, for instance, can land troops 
at some port in India or may even send them across Baluchistan. Will not the 
troops fighting on the fronticr be caught in that case in a trap, as if were, since 
they will be between two opposing forces? Jesides this danger, there is, ag 
stated above, the danger of an internal commotion among the people. It is 
just likely that the Indians being stolid and indifferent will do nothing. An 
English writer anticipates that they will at such atime fight among them- 
selves and break one another’s heads. But in our opinion this is not at all 
likely. During all these-years the Indians have acquired sufficient experience 
of the British. They have realised that their country fell into the hands of 
foreigners owing to their own internal dissensions. They will not, therefore, 
repeat the folly of beginning once more to fight among themselves, ‘hey may 
not rise in rebellion against their rulers, but they will not also fight among 
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tenants fight with their landlords, when the 
no means so exorbitant as to drain away crores 
of serious trouble in India is not a time for 
very Indian ought to forget old feuds and shake 
s Opponents—the tenant with the landlord and the debtor with 
Ss iso r—and should, remembering the state of India in the past, act ina 
_ patriotic and dutiful manner; that is to say, he should help Englishmen. 
{Indians will, of course, do this, but it is still more certain that they will not 
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B.S The Budget for 1905 will no doubt serve as an important landmark 
ee ae is edie Mails in the history of [mperial Finance in India........., 
a ee, . Woirdite (11) 2nd Aprile The Honourable Mr. Baker has been able to set out a 
Pee ape ieee ‘ long list of what may be called measures of relief or 
reform. But among these we can more gratefully appreciate three or four, 
viz., the reduction of the salt duty by 8 annas a maund, the permanent 
additions to provincial revenues for expenditure on primary education and the 
additional grants made this year forthe purpose of agricultural development 
and for a more efficient provision for local needs, such as improvement of road 
communications, But with all this unwonted generosity shown by Govern- 
ment they cannot be free from the criticism that they are levying taxes at an 
unnecessarily high rate, and that they are not spending as much as they ought 
to do out of the revenue so raised on objects of real public benefit. For, if we 
look at the figures in the Financial Statement, we shall find that land alone is 
made to yield a revenue of 29°20 crores of rupees exclusive of irrigation revenue. 
The expenditure on this head comes to only about 5 crores of rupees, and 
consequently the net revenue from land comes to over 24 crores. Now, land 
revenue has been steadily increasing, notwithstanding the fact that agriculture 
has been under remarkably depressed conditions for the last eight or nine 
years, and there is a certain defection in our grateful recognition of the 
generosity of Government, when we remember that they cannot think of a 
permanent reduction in the rate of assessment of land revenue. Then again, 
- the revenue from salt duty, notwithstanding the present reduction, comes 
to about 6°39 crores of rupees. As this isa tax which affects the agricul- 
turist and the poorest classes of the community, it can never be too much 
to ask for a further material reduction, if not a total abolition, of the salt 
duty. It has been clearly proved that every reduction in the salt duty is 
followed by a considerable increase in the consumption of salt. Further, 
if goes without saying that though no one caneat salt more tlian is good 
for him, the wholesome maximum in the rate of consumption is yet to be 
reached in India. For all these reasons, and especially in view of the fact that 
the times are prosperous for the treasury, Government are morally bound to 
further reduce the salt tax. Under Excise the revenue is admittedly growing 
steadily, and when we remember that the net income under this head comes to 
about 73 crores, we have no hesitation in saying that Government ought to be 
prepares to forego a part of this revenue, if by doing so they can remove the 

gitimaté and bitter complaint about the unjust duty on the production of 
cloth in Indian mills,.......... The forest revenue is not, of course, a very 
formidable item. But it is easy to show that by sacrificing a part of this 
revenue Government can earn the blessings of the rural population........., 
Reductions of duties or taxes under all the foregoing heads could not, of 
course, be taken in hand al! at once, but so long as no _ beginning has 
been made in this respect, Imperial finance in India could not be said to 
be established on a sound basis. Now as regards the heads of expendi- 
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as it were, cut off with a shilling. Under Law and Justice enough is not spent 
to make the administration easy for the people and to make the lot of clerks, 
&c., drudging in the department even tolerable. Similarly, with regard 
to the: Postal Department, which is perhaps the most useful department, 
the subordinate hands therein that really do the whole troublesome work. 
are overworked and underpaid, and yet Government can quietly allow 
e to be made out of the working of that department. The Police 

epartment only this year received the attention of Government, and it 
cannot be even now said that every pie has been spent that ought to be spent 
on making the Police service as efficient as necessary. For all these reasons, 
we think, we cannot allow Lord Curzon to claim that the finances of the 
country are in the best possibie condition. Asa corollary to this, it follows 
that no valid inference can be drawn as to the condition of the general 
administration from the existing state of finance.” 


4. “The Government might have legitimately expected a chorus of con- 
Mahrdtta (11), 2nd April. gratulations on the extraordinarily prosperous Budget 
and a somewhat judicious appropriation of a large 

portion of the surplus this year. And they did get that chorus of congratulations, 
What debate there was raged round topics which were not strictly speaking 
financial, but related to matters of high policy and the general spirit of the 
administration in this country. The Budget meeting affords an opportunity for 
discussing these topics, and the Viceroy availed himself of it equally with the 
non-official members....... The main contribution to the debate came from the- 
Honourable Mr. Gokhale as representing the non-official opinion, and the 
Viceroy as representing the Government. Military expenditure was of course 
a point of attack, we mean its inordinate and alarming character. The Viceroy 
sought to defend that expenditure on the ground that it was absolutely 
necessary when a rival power was building railways towards the frontier. To 
quote the words of the Viceroy: ‘lt was not by so regarding military ex- 
penditure and equipment that our allies in the Far East have won 
those great victories that have extorted the admiration of the world. They 
saw the danger impending and they set themselves steadily to prepare for it, 
with what result we all know. The lesson of the Russo-Japanese war is surely 
the most supreme vindication of preparation for war as contrasted with un- 
reflecting confidence that modern times have ever seen, Until universal peace 
reigns, which will not be in our day, the best custodian of his own home will 
still be the strong man armed ; and the Government of India, assured that they 
have the means and reposing confidence in the ability of their military advisers, 
have accepted the scheme submitted to them, not without careful scrutiny of 
its features and details, but in the conviction that the heavy charge entailed 
will be repaid in the increased security that will be enjoyed by the country.’ 
Now we may at once say that we defer to the opinion of the advisers of 
Government as to the military exigencies of the time. And we shall be the 
last to pass light-hearted criticism on any preparations which in the 
judgment of these advisers may be regarded as necessary for safeguarding 
the interests of this country against the ambitious advance of any rival power 
beyond the frontiers. But it would not be presumptuous for a lay 
critic of military matters to say, for instance, that there are opinions 
expressed on the other side of the question by experts, who, though not so 
foitunate as those who have the designation of official advisers of Government, 
may yet be regarded as equally well-informed and disinterested and to 
whose opinion, therefore, we must give due weight and respect. And if in tho 
opinion of these critics the view of Government about the situation on the 
frontier be an unjustifiably alarmist view, then such criticism of the military 
expenditure as was passed in the Council becomes perfectly legitimate, 
Then, again, it would be a legitimate criticism to say that all this 
expenditure is required, not for safeguarding the interests of India so 
much as for maintaining British supremacy in the East generally, and that 
therefore, the Government in England ougit at least to bear a due share of this 
great burden. As being a mere dependency of England, India herself has no 
foreign policy, no trans-frontier relations, no foreign interests. With internal 
peace reigning supreme, the only military danger that may ever threaten her is 
a regular invasion of the country by a foreign power. That foreign power can 
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one lesson derivable from the: 
Russo-Japanese war. But unquestionably there are other lessons as well which 
are equally instructive, and one of these lessons is, we think, tbat Japan has 
not triumphed by solely relying on mercenary troops in the country, much less 
on any hired troops from a foreign country. Even the professional soldier 
in Japan is a patriot. And as for non-professional soldiers, Japan has certainly 
not been able to pour hundreds of thousands of effective fighting units in 
Mancliuria without giving the people in the country a sound wuilitary educa- 
tion........ Another point in the Budget debate was the non-employment 
of Indians in the public service, It is unfortunate that u debate on this subject 
should have served only to confirm Lord Curzon in the perverse position taken up 
by. hiny in the matter of the interpretation of the Queen’s Proclamaticn. The 
Proclaniation, says the Viceroy, is limited in its application, though not modified 
in its generosity, by certain necessary tests, such as practical expediency and 
personal fitness. We think this is mere scholastic quibbling; and if the 
oclamation is to be governed by any shifting notions of practical ex- 
pédiency, then we do not see how its generosity remains unmodified or 
unimpaired. And it is precisely such an interpretation of the Proclamation 
that strengthens the contention that Lord Curzon is not fit enough to represent 
@ gracious and generous sovereign in India. His Lordship relied on the 
recommendations of the Public Service Commission as an argument in favour 
of keeping down the Indians in the lower grades, even when the Proclamation 
remains in force. But that is merely begging the question. We may tell the 
Viceroy that the report of the Public Service Commission itself was never 
accepted in this country as wholly consistent with the spirit of the Procla- 
mation. Further, it can be shown that even the recommendations of the 
Public Service Commission have not been faithfully carried out.......... We 
believe that the Viceroy cannot honestly plead want of personal fitness 
against the Indians as aclass, when as a matter of fact certain higher 
appointments have always been reserved for Europeans, and not a single native 
hasbeen appointed to any of them........... The Viceroy said a good many 
things about himself in the course of the debate. We for one do not 
grudgé him any self-complicency or any pleasurable  self-consciousness 
of haying scored a number of administrative achievements; there cannot 
be the least doubt that His Lordship possesses a very high sense of duty 
as a servant of the British Empire and does not spare himself in realising 
his ideal in that respect. But when he claims also to be generous and 
benevolent to the Indian people as forming a great nationality, we cannot 
prefer his estimate of himself to our own estimate of him, Consciously Lord 
Curzon may have done no injustice to any single individual,.......... But 
dealing with the nation, as a whole, he has shown imperially selfish instincts, 
and has failed to reconcile the conflicting interests of the nation and the 
Empire.” : 
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6. “Next tothe Viceroy’s, by far the ablest speech made at the Budget 
bas | ‘debate was the Honourable Mr. Baker’s. Very often 
-Gndlian Spectator (7), 8th the replies given by members of Government to non- 
[ee © - © official criticism are short, both in respect of temper 
et). a ae and of duration. ‘The Finance Member’s reply was 

obi rised by a readiness ‘in debate, a mastery over details and an equable- 
temper which are striking and which justify renewed congratulations to 
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Lord Curzon’s Government on the choice made for the charge of the financial 
portfolio. Three main proposals were put forward during the debate for the relief 
of the agriculturists—the reduction or abolition of some of the local rates imposed 
on land, the reduction of the revenue demand anda modification of the 
currency policy. By eliminating certain rates which go to support the District 
and Local Boards, and certain others which being levied in a permanently settled 
province did not call for reduction, the Honourab!e Member arrived at the 
conclusion tvat the only item that could be reduced consisted of 86 lakls levied 
on account of patwaris and village officers. Its abolition would give relief to 
the-extent of one anna-and eight pies a head among a population of 81 millions. 
The Finance Member thought that this relief would be very slight, It appears 
so when we take the average, but an average is -always a fiction. Every 
individual out of 81 millions would not reap the benefit: as the relief would 
be granted te the agriculturists only, it would not be quite so slight as mere 
arithmetic would make it appear. But, then, as the Finance Member more 
convincingly argued, «could any of the reliefs at present granted have been 
postponed in favour of the one suggested by the Honourable Kai Sri Ram 
Bahadur ? Could the reduction of salt duty have been less than 6 annas, or could 
the grant to Local Boards and for primary education be withheld? So faras the 
present year is concerned, the Finance Minister’s reply was not unsatisfactory. 
As we hope for a continuance of the surpluses, the member for the United Pro- 
vinces did well, we think, to put forward his proposal for future consideration. 
The suggestion about the reduction of the revenue demand by 20 per cent, 
was nade by no less anauthority than the late Director-General of Statistics, 
The Honourable Mr. Gokhale pressed this as well as Mr. Samuel Smith’s 
proposal regarding the composition and payment of agricultural debts. The 
schemes were undoubtedly ‘ far-reaching and even revolutionary,’ and even a 
Finance Member of Mr. Baker’s readiness to tackle a problem could not be 
expected to discuss them at a Budget debate. However, taking into consider- 
ation the figures for the current year, he denied that the Government had an 
assured excess of 7% crores of revenue over expenditure, as Mr. Gokhale had 
tried to make out. In Mr. Baker’s opinion, the true excess was less than a 
million sterling. ‘The most interesting portion of Mr. Gokhale’s address was 
that in which he compared the incidence of land tax in various countries of 
the world as given by Mulhall. Mr. Baker’s reply was that land revenue in 
India includes what is called rent in other countries, and, therefore, the two sets 
of figures are not in pari materia. Neither Mr. Gokhale nor Mr. Baker could 
give us enough of information on a subject so vast at a Budget debate; yet 
Mulhall’s figures are so striking that they call for further examination.” 


6. ‘The debate on the prosperity Budget was, as was expected, plain 
sailing and without the least asperity or bitterness, 
The Henourable Mr. Baker received coxgratulations 
on all hands for his Budget. As was remarked by 
Mr. Baker himself, the seeds of a steady and scientific finance were sown by 
some of his predecessors in office, and he only reaped the harvest—cf the 
prosperity Budget,.......... Lord Curzon discussed the various items in the Budget 
with his usual eloquence and ability, and succeeded in a great measure in 
showing that, notwithstanding the foreboding of some of the pessimistic 
political leaders of this country, India has been making rapid strides, whether 
it was in the direction of education, industry or commerce, or that of general 
rogress in civilization and the attainment of wealth. It @annot be denied that: 
uring the regime of Lord Curzon, there is not a department of the administration 
which has not been thoroughly overhauled .and placed on a sound and satis- 
factory basis, and that no Viceroy has taken such a deep and active interest in - 
questions and problems of the greatest importance affecting the administration 
of this vast continent. His labours in the direction of the general advancement 
of the country could be favourably compared with the efforts of any adminis- 
trator, who has occupied the Viceregal throne,....... Some Anglo-Indian papers 
are profuse in their praise of His Excellency’s speech on the Budget.,.,....... They 
allege that Mr. Gokhale ‘is so engrossed in the study of internal problems that 
he does not heed what is happening without the borders of India,’ Mr. Gokiale 
is up-to-date in politics, whether Indian or foreign, and we daresay he knows 
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6 borders of India asany Anglo-Indian 
atlas ry student. knows that the frontiers of India, 
he question is whether the 0 ‘and the redistribution of the 
‘at such a heavy increased to the country are meant for the protection 
idian frontiers, or are meant for Imperial purposes, If the present 
ander-in-Chief, and those who are of the same mind, think that a much 
army is needed for the protection of the frontier, there are other equally 
Military and Civil authorities who are of quite the contrary view, and 
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even supposing that the North-Western frontiers are in need of being carefully 


watched, is not the expenditure sought to he incurred for the maintenance of 
the army quite out of all proportion to the requirements of the country ? ”’ 


7. The sole aim of Lord Curzon in his speech in closing the Budget 
Hecate: Sap . debate seems to be to make out, by throwing dust 

Gujarati (22), 2nd April. into the eyes of the people, that he is a friend of India 
and has the best interests of the country at heart. His Lordship wishes that 
the people should throw a veil upon his utterances and forget the past and 
believe in his earnest solicitude and sympathy for promoting their well-being 
but, as a matter of fact, the people and their Jeaders have been treated 
with scant courtesy, while their wants and wishes have not been consulted. 
Lord Curzon is no doubt an able administrator, but we are sorry to say that 
he has not done anything for which his memory will be gratefully cherished by 
the people. Much could have been done to promote our well-being during the 
short space of time that Lord Curzon has been among us, but unfortunately 
there is no act of his administration upon which our countrymen might look 
with pride and satisfaction. 


* $8 “Ina speech of great length and eloquence the Viceroy recounted 
the achievements of his six years’ administration, and 
Lord Curzon’s speech in answered certain criticisms that have been passed on 


closing the Budget debate. . 
tadlen” Bedial Reformer it. It has been undoubtedly a period of strenuous 


(6), 2nd April. activity for His Excellency and his culleagues. The 


mere enumeration of the subjects which have engaged 

their efforts is enough to prove that. Buta mere enumeration necessarily leaves 
out the most arduous part of their work, His Excellency is fully entitled to 
int to his incessant and arduous labours as proof that he has brought his whole 
soul to the high duties to which he was called by his Sovereign and his country, 
From phrases and hintsin iis Excellency’s speech it appears that he has suffered 
in bodily health in consequence of them. Great reforms have been put in train 
during his time, and of the effect of many of them in alleviating the condition 
of the people, impartial opinion admits of very little doubt or discussion, 
His Excellency’s name will go down to posterity as that of a great Viceroy— 
ene of the greatest Englishmen who have held that office—and whatever criti- 
cisms may be passed on his administration, he can conscientiously claim that 
he has not spared himself in the service of England in India. A_ public 
man should be judged by his acts, aad, so judged, Lord Curzon has not 
a little to be legitimately proud of in his Indian administration. Nevers 
theless, it is possible and, indeed, it is unavoidable that a political 
opponent—and Lord Curzon has coctributed his share to give that complexion 
to the educated Indian—may look at these very achievements from a 
different point of view and with different results. ‘The publicist who commiser- 
ated the country on its surpluses was certainly more sentimental than sensible, 
but can it not be said with equal truth that tospeak of remissions as benefactions 
and disbursements for public purposes as gifts to the people falls in the same 
category? What else should Government do with surpluses? ‘The salt duty 
was and is still a blot on a system of finance with pretensions to civilization. 
The inelastic systems of famine relief, which led to the people in parts of the 
country ‘dying like flies,’ were a disgrace to the admilnistration. ‘The. scant 
attention that previous administrations had paid to irrigation was an instance 


Of perverse blindness to a most obvious method of assisting the agricultural 


y on which the Empire depends. The Police Department had been 


5 ‘star ed ” as. the. Commission repeatedly affirm in their report, What has 
‘the Viceroy done but his duty in applying himself to reduce these evils, one 
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may ask? Why is it that so many Englishmen in India seem to think 
it such an extraordinary thing for them to do their duty? That has not 
been a national characteristic. Is it a matter for praise that the statesman 
has not squandered the surpluses on more frontier expeditions. There were 
only two courses open to Government with their enormous surpluses. They 
might have remitted them all, and that would have been much more popular, 
but they would have had nothing to give to educational, sanitarv, police, 
and other reforms. We think they have chosen the wiser course in the usa 
they have made of a large part of the surpluses, And we cordially subscribe 
to the Viceroy’s declaration that as the revenue of this country comes in the 
main from the people of this country—tle patient, humble millions, toiling 
at the well and at the plough, knowing little of budgets, but very painfully 
aware of the narrow margin between sufficiency and indigence—it is to these 
people that the surplus, if there be any, should return. Remissions are 
not the only or even, in 4 country situated like India, the best return 
always to make to the people of surpluses. And Government have exercised 
a wise choice in the selection of the evils in regard to which reforms should at 
once be set on foot. We do not share His Excellency’s op‘imism in rezard to 
the excellence of our fiscal system. We gladly acknowledge that Lord Curzon 
has done something to make its incidence less unequal. But so long as the 
excise duty on mill-made cotton cloth remains on the Statue book, there cannot - 
be much meaning in the boast that there is no tax at present imposed in India if 
which can fairly be called burdensome or oppressive either, because it takes out ae 
of a class more than they can reasonably pay, or because it cripples a trade or 1 A 
an industry. There are other points of the system of finance which are open a 
to criticism, and, indeed, the whole system in its undisguised bondage to the | 
foreign manufacturer, is anomalous and detrimental to the industrial and ) He 
economical progress of the country. His Excellency quoted the late Mr. Bright : 


as saying that the state of the financial udministration of a country was the. 
best test of its general condition. But are surpluses the sole condition of sound 
finance? Rather, do they not cease to be even a reliable test when they 
are ground out, as if by clock-work, in good years and bad, and amidst 
plague and famine and a falling birth-rate?.......... The part of the speech ie. 
in which His Excellency dealt with the complaint that educated Indians | 
have received no encouragement in his administration is in striking contrast 
to the parts in which he set forth the principal measures of his Vice- it 
royalty, weak, unconvincing and sentimental. In the documents of State, | 
which the educated community cherishes as the charters of its rights and 
liberties under British rule, His Excellency has paid most attention to the little ie 
qualifying phrase and not to the large prevading principle, and has based his 4} 
policy on the phrase. The broad clause has remained a dead letter. The i 
little phrase has been all in all. It seems His Excellency never counts up how Ve 
many appointments in a reorganization scheme go to Europeans and how ie 
many go to natives of India. He can afford not-—so long as the large 
majority of them go to Englishmen. We do not know what reply Government 
gave to the Honourable Mr. Bose’s observations about the eleven extra 
engineers to be recruited in England. If His Hxcellency is known in the 
Secretariats of the Government of India as a strong partisan of native appoint- 
ments, it may only show what jealous strongholds the Secretariats are of anti- 
native prejudice. We do not wish to dwell on this point further. We shall 
be content for the present with indicating the unwisdom of withholding from 
the class, already numbering nearly a million, of Indians educated on western 
lines, the men whose interests are wholly in this country, a hundred generations 
of whose ancestors have gone to make the very soil of the land, the recognition 
which is accorded to a handful of foreign traders who come here purely for 
purposes of gain, Wedo not wish to insist too much on the representative 
character of this class as regards the mass of the population, but it is clear 
that. in a score of ways they come nearer and realise mcre closely the actual life 
and wants of the population than Englishmen, however long their stay here 
and intimacy with the people might be. We trust that during the next year 
His Excellency will try to devote somewhat more attention to this question. 
The Police reorganization initiates a statemanlike departure in this respect, 
which, we hope, may be continued and developed further in pending reforms, 
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in the spirit in which it was 
abled to-day on avery pleasant Occasion,’ said His 
__.__/Exeellency the Viceroy; in the course of one of the 
and. Speeches delivered by him recently at Pusa, where he 
had gone to lay the foundation stone of the Agricul- 
_  — A@Picultorel Institute, tural Institute. We find from the account that the 
ee :%. ag: Chk m5 | G1), 5th principal pleasantry of the occasion consisted in 
i ee EN the Viceroy and two high officials of the country 
converting themselves for the time being into a mutual adulation society. 
Thus, the grateful Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal certified that Lord Curzon 
was ‘a Viceroy whom we have learnt to love and respect,’ and that ‘his 
yore his encouragement, | may venture with respect to say, his co-opera- 
bound the hearts of all his officers to him by a tie that never can be 
broken.’ In return, Lord Ourzon complimented Sir Andrew Fraser by 
saying that among his faithful co-operators, Sir Andrew has heen conspi- 
cuous, and that ‘the spirit of fidelity and devotion to duty and the desire to 
help me which he-has shown has been characteristic of the whole of that service, 
of which he is so distinguished an ornament.’ The third member of this 
mutual adulation society was Sir.Denzil Ibbetson, who complimented Lord 
Curzon as possessing ‘the pre-science which is the distinguishing mark of the 
statesman. In return, Lord Curzon credited Sir Denzil with the honour of sharing 
with Mr, Phipp’s the parentage of Pusa Institute. After paying compliments 
to others, the Viceroy must certainly be excused, if he took an opportunity of 
complimenting himself by declaring that ‘no man ever came to India with a 
more sincere and profound devotion for the people of this country and for 
the work that lay before him, and that no man ever tried to put into his 
work greater personal zeal, industry and energy’ than himself.,.,......... 
Let us not omit to mention that even the Indians came in for a good 
share of the compliments bestowed by the worthy trio gathered together 
for merry-making at Pusa. ‘The educated classes, both Indian and English, 
whose ideas are represented in the newspapers, were given a share of the 
credit demanding a wider extension to Indian agriculture of modern scientific 
applications. The much abused peasantry of India also came in for their meed 
of praise. The Viceroy said that he did not regard the Indian agriculturist as 
stupid, that he did not under-rate his traditonally acquired experience and 
practical wisdom, and that he was sure that even the Indian peasant would 
adopt reforms if he was convinced of their utility........... We must not 
be regarded as minimizing the great potentiality for good of the Pusa 
Institute. Thanks to Mr. Phipp’s gift and Lord Curzon’s and Sir Edward 
Law’s genuine desire to promote agricultural improvements in India, the 
Pusa Institute will be founded on a basis wide and discriminate enough. 
There. will be a laboratory and experts working indoors as also out-doors 
in the fields, 1,280 acres of land being assigned for the purpose. The build- 
ings alone are to cost 163 lakhs, ‘There will be an Agricultural College 
attached to the Institute, and the programme is to send men trained there 
ali over India to instruct the agriculturists by means of books and leaflets 
in the vernaculars. And Lord Curzon looks to the day when Indian experts, 
trained at Pusa, will have transformed and regenerated Indian agriculture, 
and given to it all the help that modern science can. The beginnings are 
excellent, but they are beginnings only. What is wanted is a thorough co-opera- 
tion from the people, especially the zamindars, Besides, as Lord Curzon 
pointed out, there must be Institutes like that of Pusa’in each of our great 
Provinces. . Let us hope that as the result of the surplus in the next Budget, 
Lord Curzon’s Government will give grants for great Agricultural Institutes 
to be started in all our principal administrative divisions,’’ 


10, Lord Curzon laid the foundation stone of the Agricultural College 
K n a2, m1. a. ab Pusa on Saturday last. Both the Viceroy and 
= eeeG}) i we ‘Sir Denzil Tb yetson, who “made speeches on the occa- 
done: , that “the establishment of the College would givea great 
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impetus to the improvement of agriculture in India. Lord Curzon declared 
that if local Goverrments and the leaders of ic opinion were to interest 
themselves in the im),covement of agriculture, the Indian rayat would attain a 
considerable measure of prosperity within 50 years, Noone denies the import- 
ance of scientific knowledge to the development ofagriculture. The ignorance of 
the cultivating class in India and their inability to apply the lessons of science 
to their own industry are also matters of common knowledge. But the 
great stumbling block in the way of the rayats’ prosperity is not his ignor- 
ance of scientific knowledge, but the inordinate and ever increasing revenue 
demand. It would, therefore, be better to moderate this first, and then devise a 
scheme for giving instruction to the cultivator in scientific agriculture. 
He must first have the wherewithal to buy improved implements of hus- 
bandry. Many a rayat is anxious to buy these, but the present rates of 
assessment weigh on him so heavily as to leave him no margin of profit to buy 
these articles. ‘The Pusa College will not, under these circumstances, confer 
any great benefit upon the Indian rayat. It will only prove useful to the 
European planters and provide snug berths to Huropean professors. 


11. “The new scheme of Lord Kitchener for the redistribution and 

Pe gy a igealy reorganisation of the army is all-absorbing and 
reorganisation scheme and dwarts all the minor schemes of army reform hitherto 
India’s growing military ex- adopted. The leading principle of it is the recognition 
penditure. of the fact that the chief function of the army is the 
Praia bandhu (30), 2nd defence of the North-Western Frontier of India, and 


April, Zing. cols. with this end in view the whole army is divided into 


three great army corps, and each of the latter into three divisions. Asa_ 


result the troops will be concentrated in large cantonments, and each divisional 
command will in the event of mobilization supply a full division to take the 
field, in addition to providing troops for internal security. Large sums will 
have to be spent for a number of years on the purchase of land, the construction 
of barracks and the accumulation of rifles, maxim guns, ammunition, ordnance 
stores, hospital equipments, horses, transports and, in short, on everything 
necessary to make the army a ready and efficient fighting machine. If Lord 
Kitchener’s scheme is required by the necessities of the situation, why was 
it not foreseen and provided for earlier? India has to pay not only for the 
whole army stationed here, but also for the changes which the past ignorance of 
our rulers has now made inevitable. ‘The result is that the Military Budget 
mounts up with a dangerous rapidity........... Thus in twenty years the ex- 
penditure on the Indian army has risen from 18 crores to 33 crores. It 
absorbs more than the whole of our land revenue and is equal to about 
2ths of our net income. There is no saying where it will stop.......... In 
justice Great Britain ought to defray a fair portion of it, The high state of 
efliciency in which the army will be maintained under the new scheme is 
demanded by imperial considerations. ‘This isan additional reason why England 
should make a substantial contribution towards the cost of our army. 
In the Indian army, Great. Britain has a weapon of offence and defence 
ready at the service of the Empire, and that forms another reason for our 
demand. But in matters of financial justice our cries often fall upon deaf ears. 
The agents of the British people who maintain their supremacy here, though 
paid by us, have not the courage to tell the British nation that they ought 
to contribute substantially towards Indian army charges........ Besides, we must 
never lose sight of the fact that the military expenditure of the Indian 
Government is largely dependent on its policy. Before the Indian mutiny, 
and aiter its suppression, the Military. Budget of India was about 16 crores of 
rupees, In the 40 years that have elapsed it has more than doubled itself. 
One of the principal causes of the increase is the policy of grvater distrust of 
tlie Indian people adopted after the mutiny. ‘he proportion of Indian soldiers 
to white soldiers was formerly 3 to 1, that is, for every 3 sepoys only 1 white 
soldier was thought necessary. Now, one European soldier is kept for every 
2sepoys. ‘This distrustis the main cause of the great increase in the military ex- 

enditure. ‘That the Indian people taken as a whole have. done nothing to deserve 
the distrust, goes without saying. If they had joined the mutineers, that would 
have been some ground for.the policy adopted by Lord Canning and the: British 
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taking place in Asia. It is 
and Britain alike.” 


12. . “Since writing last week, we have received a copy of the report of 
aie _ the Police Commission and of the Resolution of the 
_, Resolution of the Govern- Government of India on it. Government do not 
ever e teoi on Police re- seriously contest the conclusions of the Commission 
2 po Social Reformer 98 regards the present state of the Police. They try 
(6), 2nd April, = * to soften the severity of the Commission’s strictures 
by a few commonplace remarks, implying that the 
picture drawn is a little too overcrawn to be faithful in all particulars. 
And, as a last resort, Government seem to extort some sort of solace from the 
reflection, rather inconsequential in such a context, that the agency which is 
exposed and censured is in the main an indigenous agency, and that its failure 
brings out the difficulty of the task of governing India, arising from the nature 
of the instruments which it is necessary to employ. There is a homely saying 
that it is a bad workman who complains of his tools, which is applicable with 
much more force to Governments. ‘The purpose of British rule in India is not 
to prove and expose the deficiency of indigenous agencies. It is rather to try 
aud evolve, if possible, out of such materials as exist a system superior to those 
devised by its predecessors. ‘The superior organizing capacity of the British race 
is its historical and moral reason forruling India. It may also be questioned how 
far an agency Gan be styled indigenous from the mere fact that its subordinate 
units are natives of the country. What gives its character to an agency is tle 
minds that shape and control it, and not the hands that do their bidding. The 
instance of the Indian army is very much to the point. With a handful 
of sepoys, Clive was able to hold his own against great odds....... Whatare the 
charges and what the causes which the Commissioners accept as true in regard 
to the deficiencies of the present system? First, as to the charges. ‘ People 
are harassed sometimes by being compelled to hang about the Police officer 
for days, sometimes by having toaccompany him from place to place, sometimes 
by attendance at the Police station, sometimes by having him and his satellites 
quartered on them for days, sometimes by threats of evil consequences to them- 
selves or their friends (especially to the women of the family) if they do not fall 
in with his view of the case, sometimes by invasion of their houses by low-caste 
people on the plea of searching for property, sometimes by unnecessarily severe 
and degrading measures of restraint. From all this, deliverance is often to be 
bought only b} payment or fees of presents in cash.’ And again, ‘the 
Commission have received endless narrations of the worries involved in a Police 
investigation. A body of Police comes down to the village and is quartered on 
it for several days. The principal residents have to dance attendance on the 
Police all day long and for days together. Sometimes all the villagers are 
compelled to be in attendance, and inquiries degrading in their character are 
conducted coram populo. Suspects and innocent persons are bullied and 
threatened into giving information they are supposed to possess. The Police 
officer, owing to want of detective ability or to indolence, directs his efforts to 
ure confessions by improper inducement, by threats and by moral pressure, 
Actual physical torture is now rarely resorted to, but it is easy, under the 
conditions of Indian society and having regard to the character of the people, to 
exercise strong pressure and cruelty without having recourse to such physical 
violence as leaves its traces on the body of the victim.’ ‘When an investi- 
gation fails,’ the report continues with inexorable directness, ‘the complainant 
is sometimes finally bullied or threatened into acknowledging that a mistake 
has been made, and that the case is “ false.’”?’ When it is successful, the accused 
is often subjected to unnecessary annoyance: the law about bail is overlooked ; 
the rules limiting the use of handouffs are forgotten; and no serious effort is 
made to treat the accused with that consideration as to his food and comfort to 
-which (with due regard to the interests of justice) he is entitled until he ia 
onvicted, What wonder is it that the people are said to dread the Police, and 
_ to do all they can to avoid any connection with a Police investigation ?’........, 
_Snehare the principal charges against the Police which the Commission 
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consider to be largely well-founded. Now, whatis their diagnosis of the causes ? 
The rank and file of the Police are recruited from very low strata of society ; 
they are ignorint and very often illiterate; they receive no training for their 
work; they are entrusted with duties which they are not qualified to perform; 
they have large powers of annoyance and are poorly paid.......... ‘In 
the higher rarks the Police compare very unfavourably with most other 
departments, In other departments of the public service strenuous efforts have 
been made to secure better educated and respectable persons for the higher 
Offices, and these efforts are being crowned with success. In the Police 
Department, where the work is perhaps the most difficult and important in 
India, Government has been content to have the higher and more responsible 
offices filled by men deficient in education, intelligence and sovial status.’ The 
Police service stinks in the nostrils of respectable people. One of the strongest 
proofs that the Commission received of the corruption of the Police was the 
testimony of respectable parents, teachers and other gentlemen as to the difficulty 
experienced by a young man in accepting one of the direct appointments of 
Sub-Inspector or Inspector which have been sometimes offered. He finds 
himself a member of a corrupt service, he is surrounded by influences that 
forbid his acting uprightly. In more than one province, the Commission 
had before them teachers who said that they could not encourage good 
lads to go into the Police service, and parents who confessed that the 
had to remove their sons from appointments in it so as to keep them straight. 
The European Superintendents, though not corrupt, are untrained, often 
ignorant of the vernaculars, indifferent, inaccessible to the public, harsh and 
overbearing in their demeanour. ‘There can be no doubt,’ the Commission 
report, ‘that the Police force throughout the country is in a most unsatis- 
factory condition, that abuses are common everywhere, that this involves great 
injury to the people and discredit to the Government, and that radical reforms 
are urgently necessary. These reforms will cost much because the depart- 
ment has hitherto been starved, but they must be effected.’ The reforms 
they recommend, and the extent to which Government have adopted them, 
‘must be set forth in another article,’’ 


13. “The most important question that suggests itself to the minds of 
the educated people of this country on the perusal of 
the Police Resolution is whether their sphere of activity 
in the higher ranks of the service will be enlarged. 
We shall at once say that the answer isin the negative—their last condition 
will be worse than the first. True, the Commission recommended the 
larger employment of well-educated Indians in the higher grades of the 
service. Besides the recommendation of the appointment of a certain number 
of Indian Deputy Superintendents or Assistant Superintendents, they urged 
that a certain number of District Superintendentsbips should be reserved 
for natives. The Government have agreed to the former proposal, that is, 
to appoint a certain number of Indian Deputy Superintendents who are to be 
distinguished from the European members of the service by restricting them 
to the Provincial Service, but they decline to reserve any fixed number of 
District Superintendentships for them, on the plea that it is not necessary to 
make this definite provision, though they have provided that Deputy Superin- 
tendents will be eligible for promotion to district charges when their fitness is 
fully established and when thus promoted their pay will run from Rs. 600 to 
900, while European officers holding the same position will get salaries ranging 
between Rs. 700 and Rs. 1,200. Thusa distinction between Indian and Europ2an 
officers is maintained for no other purpose apparently than that of avoiding 
perfect equality between them, though the Commission themselves have 
said that they were not particular wliether the Indian officers were called 
Deputy Superintendents or Assistant Superintendents, and though the Maha- 
rajah of Durbhanga in his minute of dissent had emphasised his preferencs for 
the latter designation. As a matter of fact Indians are now appointed Assistant 
Superintendents and District Superintendents and draw the same salary 4s 
European officers of their grade. It is not clear why, instead of following the 
resent system, the Government of India should have shown a Po gehirg ‘for 
c<eeping Europeans and Indiaus in different compartments. The work both 
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selected and locally-born Europeans in the same category with Indians, though, as 
_ pointed out by the Madras Government, they are statutory natives of India and as 
such eligible for the Provincial Service. The Commission were strongly of 
opinion that European members of the service should be exclusively recruited 
by competition in England, and a majority of the local Governments were 
ios of the same opinion, Nevertheless, the Government of India have decided 
that the best solution of the matter is to reserve to the Governor-General in 
Council the power to make local appointments of Europeans in exceptional 
cases on the recommendation of local Governments. It is not clear why one 
class of natives of India should be treated differently from the rest, if both have 
the same right to appointments in the Provincial Service, and why, if the local 
appointment of Europeans is inevitable, they should not be appointed to the 

rovincial Service from which they can, like the rest, rise to the position of 
District Superintendent of Police, unless if is the aim of the authorities to 
recognise the claim of colour to superior status.” 


14. “The Government of India’s Kesolution on the introduction of 
elasticity in the collection of land revenue, referred 

Government of India +0 by Lord Curzon in his Budget speech, is published. 
Resolution re remissions Like the generality of documeats on measures affecting 
and suspensions of land revenue, it is so cautiously worded that it may in places 
TY tien Spectator (7), 8th suggest a doubt whether ils object was to stimulate 
Apel aT re or to restrain generosity. One of its avowed objects 
| } is to regulate generosity, and in so far as the 
‘practice of the “local.Governments has hitherto fallen below the standard 
now inculcated by Lord Curzon’s Government, the Resolution marks a 
distinct advance in the measures designed for the amelioration of the 
lot of the man toiling at the plough and at the well. Among the principles 
inculcated, one which will be as much appreciated, as any other is that 
the relief-granted must be prompt and certain. The amount cf relief granted 
is to be made known to the rayat before the collections begin, and suspended 
revenue should be remitted as soon as it becomes apparent that it cannot be 
collected, ordinarily when it has been in suspension for three years, sometimes 
when it exceeds a year’s revenue. While in the case of widespread calamities, 
such as famine and adverse seasons, relief would ordinarily take, in the first 
instance, the form of suspension, it would more appropriately assume the form 
of remission, as soon as the Collector is able to receive orders from higher 
authority, where the calamity has been local and due to floods, hailstorms and 
the like........ . Where the Government receives revenue directly from the culti- 
yators, it cannot make a distinction between one class of cultivators and another. 
Where a Jandiord intervenes, it is often a question how’ he is to be dealt with, 
The Government of India approve the principle that a landlord should be 
granted relief only if he would extend a proportionate degree of relief in the 
collection of rent to his tenants, The difficulty, and sometimes the impossibility, 


wasieh g such @ condition is admitted, but it is believed that the existence 


t> 


and otifical on of such a rule must produce a wholesome effect, It appears 
ghat in the Punjab and in the Central and the United Provinces, there are 
egislative provisions which more or less secure the desired object, and we should 
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think that it is only by legislative provision that the tenant could be assured of 
participation in the concession granted to his landlord....... The severity of tone 
with which we are reminded that relief is granted a matter of grace, and not of 
right, is rather to be regretted : it vitiates the spirit of the Resolution. We wish 
the Government had added that the assessors and collectors of revenue are 
servants of the public, and though the individual rovenue-payer may not claim 
relief as a matter right, the public have a right to expevt from their servants 
that the ‘grace’ shall be accorded with a due sense of responsibility to the 
revenie-paying class as a whole. Lord Curzon’s Government has done its duty 
in grappling with a long-standing grievance, and it now remains with local 
Governments to see that the elasticity in revenue collection is liberally 


translated from paper regulations into a practice which will earn the gratitude 
of the public.” 


15. We are grateful to Lord Curzon’s Government for a lucid and 
authoritative enunciation of the principles which 
Bombay Sumdchar (65), 6th should govern the grant of remissions and suspensions 
‘oy Akhoar-s-Souddgar in periods of famine and scarcity. Government 
) 8rd April; Dnydn , , , 
Prakdsh (38), 4th April, think that the pitch of the assessment is so low as 
to leave to the cultivator safficient margin of profit in 
good years to makeup for his losses in bad ones. It is impossible] to coneur in 
this view. If Government are sure of the soundness of their contention, why 
should they have refused the inquiry prayed for by the Indian Famine Union ? 
If they had granted the enquiry, the point would have once for all been settled 
beyond all possibility of doubt. It would have been better if Government 
had not imported such controversial matter into an otherwise unexceptionable 
Resolution. They declare at the outset that remissions are not to be granted 
on a liberal scale, but we gladly welcome whatever Government are willing 
to concede in favour of the starving rayat. The principle that in cases where 
there isan outturn of eight annas in the rupee there should be no remissions 
seems rather hard and we venture to hope that Government will modify it on 
reconsideration. Again, the principle of regulating remissions in proportion 
to the extent of crop failure seems hardly fair. Government should be 
prepared to share this loss half and half with the rayat. But since they 
say that whatever is granted tothe rayatis granted as a matter of grace, 
there is an end to all argument. However, we accept these small mercies as 
indications of the inauguration of a wise land revenue policy and hope that 
they will be followed in future by more liberal concessions, Another point we 
wish to notice is about the invidious distinction drawn between different 
classes of Jandholders. Do Government wish that well-to-do persons should 
not pursue the calling of agriculture? If not, what is the meaning of their 
policy of not showing any favour t» them, Some times money is essentially 
required for the improvement of land and only rich landholders can incur the 
requisite outlay. But, if Government will not make any concession in their 
favour, they wi!] abandon the pursuit of agriculture altogether. {The Akhbdr-i- 
Souddgar, on the other hand, expresses unqualified approval of the Resolution 
and remarks that in consequence of the concessions made therein the rayats need 
not appeal to Government for mercy in future. The Daydn Prakdsh writes :— 
In connection with the Kesolution 7e remissions and suspensions, we would 
humbly suggest to Government that it should be translated into all the verna- 
culars of the Presidenvy and distributed broadcast among the cultivators for 
whose benefit it is issued so that they might know its contents and fully avail 
themselves of the concessions promised therein. Copies of the translations 
should also be posted in prominent places in each village. | 


16. Government can do much -to stimulate the use of salt for the im- 

provement of agriculture. We are greatly astonished 

Av appeal to Government {5 find that Lord Curzon should have done nothing so 
to devise meaus whereby salt AE RA ROT aE It ‘thout : 

con be more largely availabie FP 10 bhIs Gircotion, goes without saying that salt 

for feeding cattle and for is necessary for cattle and is also most essential for pur- 


purposes of manure. _ posesof manure, It cannot at thesame time be denied 
+ _ Shotts and Shae, that the high price of salt materially restricts its use 
+105). ond April. ; for both purposes. There are grounds to believe that 


Government are aware of the great importance of salt 
as manure and for feeding cattle, because about ten or fifteen years ago, they 
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|The Bakuil thinks that the object of Government in reducing the salt-tax is likely 
& ‘be defeated owing to the greed of salt merchants, and that poor people would 
.s. not be able to obtain salt at a cheap rate in all places in the country. The paper 
Ps. suggests that the Collector of each district should insist that all dealers in 
salt should always keep a sufficient quantity of the commodity in stock, and 
that they should sell it to the public at fixed rates. } 


17. A correspondent writes to the Indian Spectator :—“I should like 

the authors of the new Bill to amend the Land 

Prohibitions said to have vevenue Code, recently published, who want to 

been laid by the laws of Gov- reserve all ‘natural products whatever’ for Govern- 

ernment upon the rayat as ment to read Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village.’ Who 

rds the natural products jnows, it may touch their hearts and they may even 
the soil. , ' é' 

Indian Spectator (7), 8th Yepeal some of their old hard rales, instead of taking 

A pril. power to frame new ones against the unfortunate 


| peasant. 


“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade, 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
| But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
3 = When gute destroyed, can never be supplied. 
S. * 


“ Where then, oh! where, shall poverty reside, 
OG To ‘scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 
hag 7 If to some common’s fenceless limits strayed 
Cae ? He drives his flocks to pick the scanty blade. 
s Those fenceless fields he forest lords divide, 
And even the bare-worn common is denied.” 


Nay, even wild berries of dry leaves, under the new Bill, will be denied.” [In 
its editorial columns the paper writes: —"‘ We beg to call the special attention 
of the authorities to a letter that appears in our correspondence columns 
to-day, and to others which have already appeared during recent weeks. ‘They 
are the result of careful thought and investigation undertaken by friends of 
the poor, who are anxious to open the eyes of the British Government in India 
to their first duty towards the children of the soil. Our own experience leads 
us to confirm almost everything that the correspondents write, and we believe 
the majority of district officers, if consulted, would be found similarly inclined. 
The people of India get very little, indeed, in return for what they contribute 
towards the cost of administration. ‘Their wants and wishes are made light of, 
partly because they cannot speak out and partly because it is difficult to 
understand them in the absence of disinterested interpreters. Whatever the 
cause of causes, the fact cannot be denied that our'rural poor have had a very 
bad time of it under a top-heavy centralised administration.’’] 


18, The plague is not dying out and we are afraid it will not die out 

ig gala pg ee unless Government make up their mind to do at least 
pm sade eink ‘concessions +e following things, if they cannot see their way to 
to the people with a view to Makinga larger sacrifice:—(1) In cogested towns, 
gheck the ravages of | especially those visited by the plague, give out building 
" * sites on cheaper and easier terms, more especially to the 
poorer classes. (2) Make arrangements for the prompt 
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disposal of applications for such sites. _(3) Reduce the indireet taxes on buildings, 
which now swell the income of the Forest Department by directing that Depart- 
‘ment to take less from timber and feul contractors, on condition that certain 
minimum charges are made for such materials. Let the Government remember 
that without fuel no brieks can be baked in kilns, and the greater the price of 
the fuel, the greater the price of the bricks. Again, the greater the price of 
timber and of bricks, the greater the cost of building. (4) Reduce quarrying 
and similar fees. Let Government afford such facilities, and the loss of revenue 
will be counterbalanced by the saving of life and by the increased ability of 
the people to pay revenue.” , 


19, In spite of the concessions made by Government in favour of the 
general tax-payer, his lot is not ameliorated, but 


Alleged inoffectiveness of 
the bounties of Government 
on account of the arbitrary 
acts of some of their officers, 

Bombay Punch Bahddur 
(167), 3rd April. 


Provinces in spite of the enhancement of the limit of taxable income. 


grows worse day by day. For instance, Government 
raised the minimum limit of taxable income in 1993, 
and there were great rejoicings among the people of 
small incomes at the time. But later on it was 
discovered that the number of assessees under the 
Income-tax Act had actually gone up in various 
Was there 


a sudden accession of prosperity in the country to justify such an increase? It 
is very curious that the more the Government remits taxation, the greater is 


the revenue of Government, 
for instance, followed by an increase of receipts in the two departments. 
recent reduction of the salt-tax will be followel by a similar result. 


The reduction of postal aad telegraphic rates was, 
The 
It is 


necessary, in our opinion, that our rulers should keep a vigilant eye upon those. 
officers who pose as the well-wishers of Government, but secretly harass and prey 


upon the poor. 


It is these men who are really disloyal and furnish a convenient 
handle to the Congress party for adverse criticism against Government, 


(Jov- 


ernment should take steps to check the vagaries of such officers, because 
their acts of oppression engender discontent in the public mind. The policy 
of these officers 1s to squeeze money from the poor people by unfair means with a 
view to swell the Government revenue and to earn titles and promotions for 
themselves by making it appear that they are zealous and faithful servants 


of Government. 


20. 


Government Resolution re 
the opening of a bull-rearing 
farm at Sholdpur. 

Jaim-e-Jamsh:d (26), 6th 
April ; Akhbdr-t-Soudagar 
(63), 6th April. 


sufficient number of bulls of good breed would be more easily attained. 


Government are to be congratulated upon their intention of establishing 


a bull-rearing farmatSholapur, ‘The idea is, no doubt, 
excellent and the proposed farm will serve a useful 
purpose in the agricultural economy of the Presi- 
dency. But, if side by side with such farms Govern- 
ment were to organise cattle-shows, where Rabaris and 
other herdsmen might have an opportunity of 
exibiting fine and well-bred cattle, the object 
Government have in view, viz., of securing a 
(The 


Akbhdr-i-Soudigar makes similar remarks, and hopes that in course of time 
Government will see their way to establish a number of similar farms in various 


parts of the Presidency. | 


21. 


Appointment of a new 
Plague Commission by the 
Secretary of State for India. 

Mahrdtta (11), 2nd April. 


‘Tt is easy to be wise after the event and the wisdom of the Secretary 


of State in appointing a new Plague Commission 
to make inquiries in India asto the causes of the 
spread of the bubonic plague has not much to recom- 
mend it to popular appreciation. The inquiry to be 
conducted in India by two or three bacteriologists 


under the direction of a committee sitting in England must be more or legs 


asademic in its character. 


Bacteriologists as a class may become better 


informed as the result of this inquiry, but it would be too much to hope that 
any patent remedy is likely to be discovered either for the prevention or 
cure of plague. The Plague Commission, appointed by the Government of 


India some years ago, was less ambitious. 


It only aspired to generalize from 


the broad facts brought out in the evidence given by laymen, and its aim on 
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| to inform our readers that we received the following 
communication from the Collector on Wednesday 
tof Ahinedabe last :—‘ ‘The orders issued last year allowing persons 
nhabita: 2 of Want city evacuating their houses, owing to the prevalence of 
t om ague season. plague in this city, to put up temporary huts or 
(30), 2nd gtructures in the fields around the city free of charge 
aes at Hy during the prevalence of plague should be held to 
apply “~~ the present epidemic. Foundations must not be dug without 
8 ri Site from the Mamlatdar of Daskroi.’.......... In view of the 
evacuation of infected localities is one of the surest means of driving 
out out plague from our midst, we trust that people will, as much as possible, avail 
themselves of the above concession once more granted by Mr. Doderet for which 
he, no doubt, deserves the thanks of the inhabitants of this city. We also hear 
that tbe authorities have told off a certain number of policemen for the 
pt of preventing thefts in the deserted parts of the city. This news 
certainly <i and we trust the Police thus employed will do their 
~~ proper 
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23. The Supervisor of Chikodi (Belgaum), Mr. Rookes, went on a visit 
- g to Borgaum on Sunday last and asked the village 
the smealt by ‘Wor i Dev Bad Kulkarni to procure for him a hack conveyance. The 
ment upon the Sateont at Kulkarni asked him to wait for a couple of hours 
| apes (Belgaum). as the bullocks of the cultivators had been taken to 
x “gags Parke oat the fields, Upon this the saheb lost his temper and 
| April. esaré (127), 3rd dicked and assaulted the Kulkarni severely. The 
a latter is now detained for treatment in the Kurundvad 
State dispensary. It is understcod that the villagers, too, pelted the saheb, who 
has been removed to Belgaum for treatment. We shall await further 
developments of the case and duly inform our veaders of the same. 
|A ccrrespondent writes to the Kesari:—A European officer of the Public 
Works Department had an altercation with the people of Borgaum, which 
ultimately led to blows, because the officer did not get cartsin time. The 
villagers at first were disposed to eat the humble pie, but their womenfolk 
spurred them on to show fight with the result that the sahebd was worsted in 

eaffair. He has now filed a complaint against the village patel for assault. ] 


: 24. The Prajé Bandhu enumerates seven offences committed by Kabulis 
during the past year in and around Ahmedabad and 


_ Kabuli nuisance at Abme- proceeds:—We have recenily been publishing 
dabad and the action of the | y been publishing details 


sabia! “Police. about the depredations committed by Kabulis in 
Praja Bandhu (30), 2na past years, and we are gratified to find that the 
April. ocal Police authorities have shown commendable 


promptitude in dealing with the evil by dragging four 
of these desperadoes before the Magistrate and “making them furnish security 
for good behaviour’ As the Kabulis were unable to furnishsuch security, 
the Magistrate passed sentence of rigorous imprisonment for one year upon each 
of them. “One of these four is Aslamkhan, who was implicated in the sensa- 
der of Muradkhan which was committed in broad day-light, but 
escaped pel alty for want of evidence. Two others, Zardarkhan and Gondal- 
Khan, have already been imprisoned and fined for pick-pocketing and taking 
‘par in an aliray respectively. We hope the Police will not rest content with 
_ the action they have already taken, but continue the crusade against the Kabulis 
‘untila ip them ore, fFectively brought tobook. We fully realise the difficulties 
way of the P in dealing witk the nuisance and the serious risk they 
resting guch dangerous criminals. We, therefore, hope that the 
the hands of ™ Police by co-operating with them, : 


‘ 


25 


25. The recent abnormal increase of crime in Kaira and the con- 

a sequent feeling of insecurity of life and property 

_ Frequency of dacoitiesin prevailing among the people reflect no credit upon the 

“ae ilar ,, Police administration of the district. Nay, it is a 

ahi Kdntha Gazette (81), , ‘ ; 

2nd April. disgrace that the present scandalous state of things 

should be ailowed to continue unchecked. One noto- 

rious Koli dacoit, named Chandio, is at present openly defying the Police and 

practising his nefarious trade in broad day-light onthe outskirts of Nadiad, 

Thaésra and Anand Talukas. He not only plunders wayfarers, but molests 

women, and it is a crying shame that the authorities should not yet have taken 

steps to stop the evil, When the authorities of Native States are found tripping 

ina matter of this kind, they are compelled by the British Government to take 

immediate action. But when dacoity is rife in British territory, it is scandalous 

that the authorities should remain inactive. We hope they will bestir themselves 
with promptitude in the present instance. 


26, Plague having broken out in an epidemic form in several villages 
Thefte in -the neighbour- around Bandra, the people of the villages have deserted 
hood of Bandra and a request their homes and encamped in the open with a view to 
to the District Superin- escape the ravages of the fell epidemic. But they 


ag gf oo gS are troubled by thieves and dacoits, who give them 
6th ate “ee Sn ee, Te property left in their deserted dwellings 


is also insecure, and a number of thefts have recently 
taken piace in the neighbourhood of Bandra, It is hoped that the District 
Superintendent of Police, Thana, will take steps to ensure the protection of the 
property of the refugees. 


27. “ We understand that Sir P. M. Mehta has been giving an impetus 
; to the formulation of District Associations in the 
Desirability of forming Presidency. Thanks to the exertions of the Honourable 


District Associations to P ee 
. Mr. ¢ a 
popularise the Congress move- arekh, one such association has already been 


SAY formed in Gujarét, and we understand that an effort 
Mahrétta (11), 2nd April. 1s being made toinaugurate a similar institution for 
the Sholapur District.......... We hope that the work 


of establishing District Associations for the purpose of carrying political 
education to the semi-educated and illiterate masses, which seems to have begun 
in a few Districts, will be pushed on under the direction of the central agency 
at Bombay. It will be something, if by the time the next Congress meets 
we are able to boast of such assuciations in half a dozen districts.” 


28. “It is unfortunate for the Provinces of Sind that the Commissioners 
filiieneedt ol Sik Mle. placed at the head of the administration shouid 
Mackenzie’s regimeas Com- Change so soon one after another. In the sudden 
missioner in Sind. retirement of Mr. Cumine, Sind lost a sympathetic, 
Al-Hag (52), 29th March, firm and liberal-hearted Commissioner and a true 
Eng. cols friend of the ‘agricultural population. Then followed 
the temporary rule of an old friend of the Province, Mr. Mules; and when 
Mr. Muir-Mackenzie was appointed abouta year ago, the Province was being 
congratulated upon the prospect of receiving the benefit of the vast influeuca 
and varied experience of the new Commissioner. The Province has gained in 
several directions, and there is no doubt that had Mr, Muir-Mackenzie ramained 
longer in our midst, much more would have been gained. ‘The Port of Karachi 
is to be specially congratulated on its most vital. question having taken shape 
through the able support of the Commissioner. ‘lhe irrigational needs of the 
Province have also received the warmest atiention from mr, Muir-Mackenzie. 
He evinced much keenness and enthusiasm in the matter of the education of the 
agricultural classes, and we have no doubt that had he remained longer a very large 
measure of substantial work would have been done by him in this important 
direction. ‘I'he Sind Madressah owes a debt to him, inasmuch as he quickly toresaw 
how the zeal for starting local zamindars’ schools was being allowed to undermine 
the very foundations of this great institution, and the timely and firm action he 
took in this matter may well be said to have saved the Madressah from a possible 
collapse. He no doubt began by realizing the claims of the Mubammadan com- 
munity in Sind (who form the agricultural class) tosympathy and encouragement; 
he did evince a fair amount of sympathy, but could not carry it into action 
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99. “« In July last 


Government’ made public the correspondence that 
had passed between them and the Government of India 
on the subject of the improvement of the Sadar 
Court in Sind, Since then practically nothing 
Sind Gasette (17), further has been heard of the matter........... The 
April. subject, however, is so important that we hope 

Government will hasten its decision. In this con- 
nection there exists a strange anomaly which ought to be remedied at 
‘once. We refer to the pay of the Judicial Commissioner. Two years 
ago it was pointed out to Government that the pay was inadequate and 
it was proposed to raise it from Bs. 2,500 to Rs. 3,000. The proposal went to 
the Secretary of State for India, but we do not know what became of it. At 
that time the pay of a First Grade District Judge was Rs. 2,325. On the 
reorganisation of the Judicial service in May 1904 the pay of a First Grade 
District Judge was raised to Rs. 2,500, but no altcration was made in the pay 
of the Judicial Commissioner in Sind. Asthingsstand, the status of the Judicial 
Commissioner in point of emoluments is no better than that of a First Grade 
District Judge. To say the least, this is not fair to the former, as he 
has to incur heavy expenditure in Kardchi in the shape of rent, cost of 
living and the hospitality which he is expected to dispense.......... Perhaps 
Government do not fully realise that the Indian public is apt to judge of 
an official by the pay he draws. If the Judicial Commissioner is to ho!d his 
rightful position in the eyes of the Sindhi public, his pay should be higher 
than that cf a First Grade District Judge. We hope that the local Government 
will move in the matter.” , 


30. A correspondent writes to the Hyderabad Journal :—‘I hear some 
favoured employés in the Educational Department in 
the Fuleli Canal District have coaxed their colleagues 


ee gestion to raise the 
pay of the Judicial Oommis- 
sioner in Sind. Pe 
t 


Alleged unsympathetic 
character of Mr. | Wright’s 


regime as Educational Inspec- 
tor in Sind. 

Hyderabad Journal (5), 
5th April. 


into subscribing toa farewell party (and a present, 
perhaps) in honour of Mr, Wright on his departure on 
furlough, ‘The ball has been set in motion by the 
fortunate few whom he has favoured, but all will be 
coerced into subscribing, because those who do not 


will be marked as bad men. [ think the Sindhis at least should be bold 
enough to say they would not subscribe to getting up the farce. Mr. Wright 
has been dead against them and why should they honour him? Mr. Wright has 
been good to Gujaratis, Deccanis and Punjabis and let them give him a part 

if they wish. What has he done for the zamindars, who are the backbone of 
the province? Mr. Wright has no regard for zamindars from the highest to 


the lowest. He is the 


most unsympathetic officer the Fuleli Canal District 


has ever had. The zamindars are simply rejoicing that he is going and their 


only prayer is that he may never return to Sind.......... 
acts of wrong-headedness, 


recount his many 


It would be tedious to 
Everybody who knows him, 


except the few despicable subordinates who are getting up the party, has 


‘something or other to say 
is really scandalous.”’ 


81. “ Many and bit 


A complaint against the 


Hyderabad Poli 
“Hyderabad Journal (5), 
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- eee % 

. 
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ter com 


against him. That such an officer should get a party 


plaints have reached us about the wrong. 
headedness of the Hyderabad Police in seizing and 
impounding cows while returning home from the graz- 
ing ground, while letting severely alone others which 
stray day and night in the main bazar and elsewhere 
and cause much nuisance. There is a very wide- 


27. 


spread belief among the people which is apparently well justified, that the 

olice receive en from the owners of stray cows and seize the animals of only 
such persons as do not submit to their exactions. Shall no one knock a little 
sense into the lean pates, and a little honesty into the perverse hearts, of the 
men stationed at the various posts ?” 


Legislation. 


382. ‘Disastrous results, consequent upon the indebtedness of zamindars, 
have everywhere attracted the attention of the authori- 


Proposed amendments to ties, and Government have often felt the necessity 
the Sind Encumbered Kstates 


Act of adopting remedial measures in places where bania 
Al-Hag (52), 25th March, Shylocks have been found going too far in doing 
Eng. cols. damage to agriculturists. Such measures should have 


the unreserved sympathy of the well-wishers of the 
country, and there is no reason why any legislation remedying the sufferings of 
the zamindars should be styled a pro- Muhammadan legislation. If the mass 
of the agriculturists in Sind would have been Hindus and the sowcars 
mostly Muhammadans, the proposed amendments to the Sind Encumbered 
Estates. Act would have received a very different reception from the 
Hindu organs in the province. ‘l'he objection that the Act, if amended 
as proposed, would impair the credit of the zamindar, has lost much of 
its novelty by too frequent repetition, In spite of similar cries of protest 
having been raised on previous occasions from the same quarter, the 
zamindar’s credit has not yet been shattered and he still receives money on loan 
from the bania. Likewise, there seems to be nothing in the proposed amend- 
ments that would in the future prevent money-lenders from advancing loans, 
except that they shall bave fewer chances of totally ruining their debtors. 
The bania cannot be supposed to lag behind, under any circumstances, 
in the pursuit of his remunerative profession, but if he is not satisfied 
with being confined to reasonable limits, if he is not allowed to do any 
mischicf to the zamindar and on that account refuses to lend money 


to him, he would thereby only be rendering a useful service to the zamindar, | 


He would teach all zamindars a useful lesson of living within their 
means and thus make them more self-reliant, or else he would be impressing 
upon the authorities the necessity of improving the distribution of takavi 
and the establishment of Agricultural Banks.......... The advisability of dis- 
allowing Civil Courts to interfere with the decisions of the Manager, 
Encumbered Estates in Sind, could hardly be questioned by those who are 
fully aware of the peculiar conditions of the province and the circumstances of 
the people. Besides, when the officers appointed to work as Managers are 
always men of exceptional qualifications and superior attainments, there could 


be no reason why their work should be viewed with dissatisfaction, especially . 


when appeals against their decisions would lie to the Commissioner.......... It is 
hoped that the Imperial Legislature will not be led away by one-sided repre- 
sentations made by the champions of the bania class, but will fully take into 
consideration the pitiable situation of the zamindars and judge the matter 
in the light of the valuable remarks made in this connection by officers. of 
the position and ability of Mr. Mountford, the once popular Manager of 
Encumbered Estates in Sind,”’ 


Education. 


33. We are gratified to learn that liberal provision has been made in the 

7 gaat abseil current Budget for the extension of primary education 
1 eee the Normal School 224 sincerely trust that the Educational authorities 
at Dhulia to a more con- Will, taking advantage of the grant placed at their 
venient centre and to raise it disposal, endeavour to place the present system of 
to ‘te reese! - a full primary education upon a satisfactory footing and to 
gg eee, Pty 3rd April, Temove some of its patent defects. The great defect of 
. _ the system, in our opinion, is the want of trained 

teachers in primary schools. The Department is unable to employ such teachers 
in sufficient numbers for want of funds. Another drawbcak of the system’’of 
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Railways. 


84. ‘The very first act of the new Railway Board has been to take up 
aie? the grievances of third class railway passengers. The 
Grievances of third class Secretary to the Board has called the attention of the 
passengers and the Railway several railway administrations to the three following 


Boar matters, and has expressed a hope that the existing 
a ‘2 * " ‘Y Tit wee . - ’ , . F : | 
ee Pi ogs we “al Saar grievances in that direction would be remedied—-(1) 
a | April, Bng cols. facilities for passengers to obtain tickets a longer 


| time before the departure of trains than they are 

at present able to do; (2) facilities for examining tickets both at starting 

and road-side stations so as to enable passengers to have access to plat- 

forms and to take their seats in trains without the crushing which now 

too frequently occurs; and (3) carriage accommodation for passengers to 

prevent over-crowding, which at present is much toocommon, It is simply 
inconceivable that railway administrations with so much experience and 
engineering skill at their command should not have been able to remove even 

: ordinary grievances up to this time. But the explanation prebably is to be 
found in the following remarks made by Indian Engineering of Calcutta 
in one of its recent issues :—‘ The fact is that railway engineers in India have 
not been invited to exercise -their own common-sense, as enlightened by 
local experience, on the administrative problems of Indian railway travelling. 
Carriages began to be sent out from home which were built according to 
British ideas of Indian needs and put together in this country in tame 
submission to orders; and even when carriages have been entirely constructed 
in this country, they have been put up under the domination of /prevail- 
ing foreign ideals. Once, however, the ample professional talent available 
inthe. country is put upon its mettle and challenged to produce 
vehicles more consistent with the needs of the country than the modified horse 
boxes in which the bulk of our yassengers are compelled to travel, there can be 
little room for doubt that model vehicles suited to the country would come into 
existence, and people would wonder that they were never thought of before.’ 
This refers. to only one department of railway administration. But what 
— to one applies equally to many others.” |The Indu Prakdsh writes :— 
“The new Railway Board has taken up the question of the comforts and 
conveniences of third class passengers, who are suffering from various 
grievances, such as over-crowding, want of waiting rooms, difficulty in getting 
tickets and absence of urinals in their compartments. Let us hope that, in 
addition to these, the Board will take up the question of lowering railway fares, 
because railway earnings are steadily increasing, last year showing a profit of 
23 crores, which figure surpasses the-land revenue receipts of India. At 
esent third class fares are charged at 2} and 4 pies per mile for ordinary 
and mail trains respectively. ‘I'hese may be reduced to 8 and 2 pies, which 


Tates were in force some years ago.’’] 


ernment no doubt deserve every praise for the generosity shown 
vaiaiieak ip by them in reducing the salt-tax. But there is one 
yreducethe rail- little drawback, which minimises the effect of the 
ght for the carriage bounty of Government, and that is that the Railway 

ee eitennolt.. 104%. 1a, COMpanies charge a high freight for the carriage of 
_ aie aged: salt, - ay, ey charge different rates according as 
~*~ the quantity of salt carried over the rails is large or 
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small: For: large consignments, the chargé is lighter than for sniall ones, 
It is curious that the Companies make such a distinction only in the case of 
salt and not in the case of any other commodity, such as grain. The effect of 
this policy is to create a monop>ly in the hands of big traders for the carriage 
of salt and they are'in a position to regulate the price of salt solely with a view 
to their own interest without fear of competition from the petty dealers. This 
means that the poor consumer up-country does not get the full benefit of the 
reduction of the salt-tax. As railway earnings are showing a steady tendency 
towards increase, would it not be expedient to reduce the freight for salt and 
to make it uniform in all cases, whether the quantity tendered for carriage be 
large or smail, 


Municipalities. 


36. ‘*The Corporation was called upon last Monday to solvea vexed 
ih eee a question, when Sir P. M. Mehta proposed that Gov- 
wiheg ae the Secretary to the Crmment should be requested to include amongst 
Bombay Municipal Corpora. Other proposed amendments of the Municipal law, 
tion. N& provision whereby the Corporation should have it 
Indu Prakash (41), Sth in their power to raise to Rs. 1,200 the salary of the 
Agen, Hag. cols. Municipal Secretary, after seven years’ approved 
service, The present maximum, fixed seven years ago, is Rs. 1,000. We call 
it a vexed question, because, on the one hand, there could be no doubt that 
Mr. Wadia, the present Secretary, has done such splendid work, has introduced 
so much method, regularity and system into the varied and onerous work devolv- 
ing on him, that a grant of Rs. 200 as promotion to him cannot he grudged by 
any fair-minded person. On the other hand, all men may not be Wadias, and 
a permanent raising of the maximum may tempt the Corporation to give 
Rs. 1,200 to one who does not deserve more than Rs. 1,009. It is difficult to 
exactly estimate the money value of services, ‘To us, we will own, the difference 
between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 1,200 seems to be too small to mark a material 
difference in recognition of merit or service. We think there was a great 
point in Dr. Viegas’ contention that the Corporation, unless an officer is ex- 
ceptionally bad, has never shown itself unwilling to give the maximum salary. 
Under these circumstances, we think it would have been the proper course to 
give Mr. Wadia lis. 200 more, but at the same time to make due inquiries as 
to whether the old maximum of Ks. 1,000 really required to be raised perma- 
nently. We do not wish to commit ourselves one way or the other. On the 
one hand, we have sober critics who think the salaries of our Municipal servants 
to be extravagant. On the other hand, not only men of generous impulses, 
like Sir P. M. Mehta, but also men of keen business instincts, like the Honour- 
able Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla, tell us that the work of the Muncipal Secretary 
has so far increased and involves such responsibilities that the salary attached 
to the office requires in justice to be raised. We wish to point out how 
perplexed on-lookers must be at such divergence of view. We, therefore, believe 
that the Corporation was too much in a hurry in deciding this question, 
A better course would have been to appoint a Committee aad concentrate 
energy only on arranging to secure for Mr. Wadia his very well-earned pro- 


87. A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—‘ Every Municipal- 

ity, in fact, every public body, is more or less guilty 

i caro the Dakoro of — ag but satiny ps the Munici- 
unIcipality. pality of Dakore in its palpably anomalous whimsi- 
asi ee tos. (41), rd calitizs. During a casual visit which I recently paid 
to Dakore, a town of great religious importance on 
this side of India, my attention was drawn to certain inconveniences that 
pilgrims to that place have for along time past been suffering from. Being 
naturally disinclined to credit reports without substantial proof in support 
of them, I advisedly availed myself of an opportunity to discuss the subject 
with a friend of mine, an influential and bond fide resident of the place, 
and have been able to elicit from him the following among other parti- 
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the Dékore» Mu y, levied in the shape of 
org aye pon to. about four thousand rupees 
‘source of revenue to the Municipality is the pil- 
ree which amount to between fifteen and twenty 
a I have’ said above, the tax being meant to be 
1 persons: visiting ‘the town for the purposes of pilgrimage 
ach as Muhammadans, Christians and others are exempted 
it the rule appears to be enforced with relentless rigour on members 
16 Jain mity, who, it is well-known, are not worshippers of Hindu 
lols napisy who bvidiently are not visitors to the shrines at Ddkore, Another 
nt wo al proceeding is that a person hasto pay the pilgrim-tax as many times 
as he enters the Municipal limits of the town. For instance, if I once enter 
the town and have again to go back to the station to receive a friend or to look 
after my luggage or for some other purpose, each time that I enter the town I 
am anew pilgrim over again, and as such have to pay the abominable tax of one 
anna. Some of the sacred temples are situate outside the Municipal limits, 
If pilgrims, who have put up in the town, have to visit them, they have to pay one 
anna on their way back to the town. If I miss my train, or if I am detained for 
want of accommodation in the train (a contingency not of unfrequent occur- 
rence), I must, if I care to return to the town, either pay one anna or expose 
myself to the inclemencies of weather in the open space near the railway 
station till the arrival of the next train. That is not all, Even residents of 
adjoining villages, who go to Umreth and other places to dispose of their agri- 
cultural produce, have to pay the pilgrim-tax, as they are required to pass 
through Dakore. In these and other ways do the Municpal authorities at 
Dakore contrive to swell their revenue beyond all proportions, With a hand- 
some income like the decent sum mentioned above, levied from pilgrims, real and 
supposed, for whose benefit alone a major portion of it ought really to be 

expended, what story has the Dékore-returned pilgrim to tell you? He will 
describe to you the unsatisfactory condition of the roads, the want of accom moda- 
tion, the absence of sanitation, the insufficiency of light and what not? In 
fact, he will tell you in a word that the comforts and facilities to ensure which 
a Municipality exists are conspicuous at Ddkore by their absence.”’ 


38. Great scarcity of drinking water is felt at Mahuda at present and the 

| Municipal authorities are paying no heed to the 

Scarcity of water at grievance of the people in spite of repeated warnings, 

Sagar (Kaira). In other places, tanks and wells are deepened when the 

Sradesh Bandhu (93), 5th 

April. water therein runs short, but these precautions are 

neglected at Mahuda and the people have to suffer 

reat incovenience in consequence, The President of the Municipality is away 

fon the town and hence the matter has possibly escaped his attention. We 

hope the higher authorities will draw the attention of the Municipality to this 
crying want of the public of Mabuda. 


 . 89. “We understand that the general meetings of the Municipality 
Apathy of the Municipal of Hyderabad are very sparsely attended, a large 
Councillors of Hyderabad in Number of the civic representatives caring little to take 
attending Municipal meet- pet in its deliberations. Tosuch a deplorable pass 
ings. _ have things come, that meetings have to be adjourned 
Ra 98), ar Mareh, for want of a quorum, and work has to be loa at 
vies adjourned meetings when only a handful of councillors 
are present, It is nothing sr of scandalous that our ‘city fathers should show 
themselves so lacking in asense of public duty. Both the electors and the 
Government should call for an explanation, the former from the elected and 
the latter from the nominated councillors, with regard to this dereliction of 
duty. Ifthe councillors have not the time or the will to serve on the Corpor- 
ation, or if they cannot reconcile themselves to Mr. Thakurdas’ presidency, as 
neo abans: some of them, they had better step aside to make room for leas 
gsessing a keener sense of duty. Here is matter to which the Ratepayers’ 
: can address sees iteolt with profit to the town, and credit to itself, if, of 
sete an example of notin alive to its own duties.” 


$1 
Nattve States. 


40. It appears that the absence of Lord Curzon’s henchman, His Highness 
__ the Aga Khan, from the last meeting of the Supreme 
Peay States and Imperial Tepislative Council, prevented His Excellency from 
Kesari (127), 4th April. indulging in delusive platitudes regarding the alleged 
pularity of the new scheme of Imperial Service 
Troops, It should not, however, be concluded from this that the plan of 
forcing the scheme on the Native States has been abandoned by Government, 
for, we learn that the Southern Mahratta Chiefs have been prevailed upon to 
contribute to the cost of maintaining a small number of such troops, who will be 
put nominally under the control of the Maharaja of Kolhapur, and it was 
further announced by His Excellency the Governor during his tour in Kathia- 
war that the Maharaja of Bhavnagar had decided to raise the strength of his 
squadron of Imperial Service Lancers to three hundred. It will thus be seon 
that the question is being pressed upon the attention of the Native Chiefs, 
though Government are observing silence on the subject from motives of 
policy. The chief ground upon which Government are forcing the Chiefs 
to undertake this now burden is said to be contained in a clause of the 
treaties made with the Native States, which lays down that the Chiefs will 
aid the British Government with all the resources of their States in times of 
difficulty. But the question now is whether the present difficulty is so 
pressing as to justify a too literal rendering of this stipulation. The 
Chiefs are, no doubt, too weak to resist even if the most extravagant demands 
are made upon them upon the strength of the clause mentioned above, but. at 
the same time we may point out the risk underlying a too literal construction 
of the obligations resting upon the feudatories. His Highness the Gackwar has, 
amongst his titles, one, which when rendered into English means “son of the 
British 7aj!’’ Suppose His Highness insists upon a literal construction of this 
title, and claims the rights of an English Prince of the blood royal, will the British 
Government accede to the demand, and compel the other feudatories in India 
render him homage as such? It is, however, a foregone conclusion that such 
literal constructions are only meant for the benefit of the strong, as will be seen 
from the criticism to which the Proclamation of 1855 has been subjected by Lord 
Curzon himself. As to the danger of a Russian invasion of India, which is 
being urged in-support of the increase of Imperial Service ‘Troops, we may point 
out that the danger is not a new one, and that England has always had it in 
view. England and Russia are like two wild infuriated beasts, confined in a cage, 
waiting to pounce upon each other. Though it is true that every Empire must 
come to an end some day, would it be wise forthe British Government 
to actin such a way as if its sway in India were approaching its end? 
The attitude assumed by the British Government at the present time is 
particularly ridiculous in view of the pitiable plight to which Russia has been 
reduced of late. It may be alleged that to let off the Native States with a small 
contribution for Imperial Service Troops should be looked upon as a sort of 
favour shown to them whentheir treaty obligations are taken into account. 
This, however, is a fallacious argument. The Native States have already 
complied with these obligations and to ask them to contributea pie more 
towards the Imperial military expenditure would be as unjust as the levying 
of a poll-tax upon them. If Government is really anxious to secure the willing 
co-operation of the Native Chiefs, let them be .taken into confidence, and 
encouraged to maintain large standing armies of their own and asked to come 
to the help of Government in times of danger. In short, let them be treated as 
true allies and supporters of the British Government, instead of being compelled 
to comply under pressure with the unjust demands of the suzerain power. 


41. A correspondent writes to the Kdthidwar Samdchdr :—Dhrangadra 
has the misfortune of being ruled at present by a 

Affairs in Dhrdngadra conceited and profligate Chief, whose ambition seems 
Sete eee se échr (79), 10 be to rule his people in an autocratic fashion and 
bth ivi. eee eee gather round himself a number of dissipated 
youngmen toserve as his boon companions. The 


State is plunged over head and ears in debt and the State treasury is quite empty, 
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to extort inoniby from tho people by resorting to 
officials of the State are salther educated nor 
ms. are in 4 y fond of the stage. Never 
dissolute x on the gadi of Dhrangadra 
eref , appe ‘to the British Abralinistt to intervene in 
0 the 16 malac ministration prevailing in the State. 


entations contained in these columns, the Agent 
a a ta e the Governor in Kathi4war was pleased to depute 
i” aa hen tat _ Mr. Rothfeld to inquire into the maladministration 
| revailing in Vala State under the present Chief. 
45. Rei te he Chief was asked to dispense with the services of 
. Hiralal al Jan Muhammad, but we are sorry to see that their places 
m taken up by equally bad men. The administration of justice isa 
mere mockery, and the outcry ot the people against the oppression of the Chief 
is loud and persistent. There is no chance of ary improvement taking place 
unless the Ag : to the Governor adopts strong measures as recommended 
by Mr. Rothfel 


43. The = oot correspondent of the Sdénj Vartamdn writes :— 

People living in large cities and towns can hardly 

_ Threatened famine in realize the hardships and sufferings to which persons 
poy arg fn (89). lot VIDS in villages are subjected in these times of scarcity 
hee. Neca kaa and distress. for want of employment many a poor 
family of Kathiawar has already migrated to Gujarat. 

Unfortunately no relief works are yet started by the Bhavnagar State. It is 
said that a ning has been made in this direction at Mdhuva and Bhal. 
It j 18, however, absolutely necessary to start further relief works so that the poor 


may get employment near their homes. 
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—se extracted from the Press. 


44. ‘It appears that we gave credit to our Bombay politicians for a 
larger share of common-senss than they have the 
ip Boag: ar ——- good fortune to possess, The iittle coterie of agitators, 
‘ Comiuanties eddrens. known as the Bombay Presidency Association, held 
Muslim Herald (55), 6th a consultation meeting in the chambers of the 
April, Eng, cols. ; Akhbdr-i- Honourable Sir Pherozeshah Mehta on Tuesday last 
. Soudegar (68), Sth April. - snd decided to hold a protest meeting to demonstrate 
f their feeling of indig nation against Lord Curzon’s Convocation utterances......... 
We think the public have a right to know the names and number of those 
who have decided to holda public meeting in the name of the citizens of 
Bombay. It has been decided to hold the meeting in one of the local theatres 
esday, the 12th instant. It will be presided over by the Honourable 
. Gokuldas K. Parekh. The President is to put oue single proposition— 
whatever that be—before the meeting. There are to be no orations and philippics 
‘by any of our Bombay Demostheneses........... The delay in holding the 
meeting 1 is attributed to the circumstance that the manufacturers of public 
3s opinion here hoped that the Viceroy would, in the course of his Budget speech, 
‘Soa | oither vindicate his Convocation utterances or apologise for them. But as he 
= is believed to have done neither of these things, he will be arraigned before 
the bar of public opinion in Bombay.....-+... The Muhammadans as a class 
are 8 y opp to this protest meeting and few, if any, will attend it,” 
[The Ak ir-i-Souddgar publishes a similar accou nt. 


- M. A. BAIG, 
eS ae ) Oriental Translator to Government. 


Translator to Government, 
ar at int 12th April 1906. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 15th April 1905, 


CONTENTS. 


PARAGRAPHS. 


Politics and the. Publie Administratiot——_- 


Buls&r dispensary : Alleged exorbitant levy of fees from the people at the — 32 
Registration fee: Alleged non-fulfilment of the assurance of Government of 

India not to make profit out of registration fees... ace ee 25 
Agrarian matters : 

Complaint about alleged coercion in the recovery of land revenue at 


—go- 4 Viramgéam es oe - es bei 28 
Resolution of the Government of India on remissions and suspensions of 
land revenue sae tie — oe .. 19& 20 
Collisions between Europeans and natives: Alleged assault by a European 
Military officer upon a native at Belgaum ace = eee 83 
Earthquake in India: 
Her Excellency Lady Curzon’s sympathy with the sufferers in the 
recent earthquake ... eee ove cee 3 
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Complaint against the attitude of Government in refusing an ex tension — 

of service to Mr. C. M. Oursetji a ove 30 
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n’s —— on the occasion of laying the foundation stone 
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Grievances of third class passengers and the indifference of Railway adminis- 
trations towards their comforts ia ioe we ibs 


Municiveliti 


fee A fire in Sholdpur and suggestions to the local Municipality for preventing 

i damage by fire in futtre... ia aa ene eos 44, 
a Anglo-Indian journals on Sir P. M. Mehta’s election as Prosident of the 

Bombay Municipal Corporation oe 00 ae ine 41 

: Nomination of Councillors by Government to Municipal Boards in Sind oe 45 | 
ke | Nominations by Government to the Poona City Municipal Board... oe 42 
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: Affairs in Vala State +: eae ave ace eee 49 


Alleged wanton waste of State. revenues by the Chief of Dhréngadra on the 
maintenance of a local Theatrical Company 20s ‘os ave 48 
Mr. R. C. Dutt’s Baroda Administration Report ‘aie oad oes 46 


Intelligence extracted from the Press=— 


3 A meeting of the Mahrattas of Ratnagiri District for passing resolutions 
3 etaking Government for the reduction of the salt tax and urging the 
. introduction of free primary education in India ... eee ove 51 
' The Muhammadans and the protest meeting in Bombay against Lord 
Curzon ' @e6 eee eee eee eee 20 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1905.) sa 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. .. Name, caste and age of Editor, Cnet 


ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian...) Bombay.., wo] Weekly .e- .:+| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 37 aa soe] 240 


2 | Cosmopolitan Review na one el eee} Monthly... »..| Sayyad [brahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 
(Konkani); 23. 


| Daily Telegraph and} Poona ..., icf Oe ead ses} Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 49 ; formerly, 550 


t 


Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. | 


4 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... »».| Monthly see ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; 3.P.| 1,000 
5 | Hyderabad Journal see) Hyderabad ...| Weekly ,.. iw — Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864 
© | Indian Social Reformer ...} Bombay... ‘ft aa Oe ...| K. Natarajan ; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 o00 000 
¢ | Indian Spectator, Voice off Do. «+ i ae ...| Behramji Merw4énji Malabari; P4rsi; 52; 1,000 
India and Champion. o | 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. .. -e»| Monthly | John Wallace; age 45 ; Civil Engineer _ 800 
9 | Karéch; Chronicle _..| Karachi .. ..»| Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 51 «. 400 
10 | K&thidwdr Times ...| R&jkot ... | Bally a ...|Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; ‘Hindu 200 


| (N&gar) ; 38. ! 
ll Mahratta eee eee eer Poona eee eee Weekly eee eee Narsinh Chin t#¥man Kelkar, B. A., LL.B. > 1,000 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 31, 


12 | Oriental Review ... +«-| Bombay... =... ~Dow oe  ...| R.S. Rustomji; Parsi; 85 ... we 2.1 400 


13 Parsi ese eee eee Do. eee eee Monthly eee ecetee 500 
14 Phoenix cee en wee! Karachi... mee Bi-weekly. ‘ see JAffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 oe 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona ... ooo] Dally ave e.; Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49... bes wt < ma 


and Military Gazette. | | | 
16 | Railway Times ... _ ...| Bombay... | Weekly... _...; John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 ...| 1,000 


17 Sind Gazette eee ee Karachi eee eee Bi-weekly eee Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European ; 41 eee oe: 500 
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18 | Sind Times ee ee cost ae ee -»-/ Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 38 __... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI, 


19 | Coronation Advertiser ...; Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... ...| Narotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 725 


(Bania) ; 30. | | 
20 | Deshabhakt&’ ... ,..| Baroda es asf DO es ...| Vasantl4l Sunderldl Desai; Hindu (Nagar; 1,500 i 
Brahman); 43. | i 
21 | Evening Jéme ove .»»| Bombay ... eee} Daily — ove soi eis 1,000 Wt 


22 | Gujarati ... ae os a ee os.| Weokly ... ..-| Ichharam Surajrem Des#i; Hindu (Surti] 4,500 


Bania) ; 51. 
23 | Gujar4t Mitr’... ai Surat... veel DOs eet ove Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 ove vee 700 
24 | Gujarat Funch ,.. eos} Ahmedabad | Do. os -s»| Somalal Mangaldas Shah ; Hinds (Bania) ; 29. 850 
25 | Hindi Punch ais ...| Bombay on ee .e+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 a 800 


26 | J&ém-e-Jamshed .. a a i aoe we] Daily ee ...| Jehangir Behramiji Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 see} 3,000 
27 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... tse gai tee -»-| Weekly ..,_...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54... ees} 2,900 


; 28 Kathiawar News... eer Rajkot ete eee Do. eoe-* Gee Jamshedji. Framji ; Parsi ; 43 eee ep: eee 400 
29 | Kadthidwar Times 7. a. si Bi-weekly -»>|, Manishankar J. ayashaukar ; ; Hindu (Negar Brah- 600 


| | man); 39. 
30 | Praja Bandhu ... »--| Ahmedabad... Weekly: «2. oot @ 7 Sha yoyersd gh ; Hindu (Mewdda Brah-| 1,100 
| } ie he man 
31 Rast Goftaér Ty) ees Bombay eee Do. eee eee Pallonji Barjorji Deshi ; ‘Parsi; 52 O99... ese | 1,550 : 
ad a Fortnightly 00 go a inn ee ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li} 650 
: ae des | 


383° | Shri Sayaji Vijay ooef BATOdA woe —s_ aes Weekly vee — ove M&nekl4] Ambarém Doctor; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. | 4,200 


{ 
84 |SuryéPrekésh .., | Surat... | Do. oe oon) Umedrém Negindas Déyabhéi; Hindu} 260 


- (Bania) ; 25. 
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“86 | Baroda Vateal ... _... 
‘87 | Hind Vijaya ... «. 

oe ENGuisn, Marita ayp 
oe Karnétak Patré 8, 
Karnitak Vaibhav... 


Bombay... 


Kolh4pur 
Bombay... 
Shthrn..s 

Kolh4pur 
Bombay... 


Poona 


ee 


Bombay... 


Bombay eee 
Do. 


Sukkur 


(Sind). 


Bombay. 


Hyderabad 
Sukkur (Sind)... 


| ery 
Daily eee 
Weekly ... 
Se 
Daily ... 
Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
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Monthly... 
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(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 28, | 
aman Govind S&pkar; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman); 47. 

Rev. Mr. T. EH. Abbott 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Bréhman) ; 38. 
Do. 


Do. 
Shah Ma4nekl4l Ambér4m Doctor; Hindu 
(Bania), 
Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande; 
Pca (Maratha) ; 89. 

Piece Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 
raswat Brahman): 24. 
Vinéval Bélkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 

wan Bradhman); 33. 
Ganesh Ballal PhansAlkar ; 
Brahmin); 32. 

Vinayak Narayan Joshirao ; 
Brahman); 36. 


Damodar Sdavl4ra4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
39. 


Hindu (Karhdada 
Hindu (Chitpawan 


Dw&rkanaith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 

Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
Ganesh N4&rdyan Toshi ; ; Hindu (Deshastha 

Brdhman) ; 30. 


Lawrence 
nese); 32, 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 


Dantes DeSouza;. Christian (Goa- 


(1) English--Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah, 
B.A., LI. 


(2) Sindk i—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasgul ; 
Muha:nmadan ; 36. 
Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil); 42 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 30. 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 71 ... 


| ee. pemenies Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 88. 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 


F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 ee toae 


a Ism&il Kfzi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
Nén4bb4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; a 
‘Dr, Kaliéndis Jaikisondés Deséi, B.A., L. M. 


yat) ; 35. 

Annaji Go Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43, 

Govind Gangfdhar Bends; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Bréhman); 28 | 


& 8. ; Hindu (1Ad Bania); 30. 
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No, | — Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. —— | 
I | 


Gusaniti—continued. 


65 | Bombay Samachar .. | Bombay... ove} Daily ose wici “outs Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; | 
rsi ; 35. 

66 | Broach Mitra... | Broach ,., -oo| Weekly ... | Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma| 300 

| Kshatriya) ; 23. 

67 | Broach Saméachér... or Bee eee Toe ae w| Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P&rsi ; 50 .. Mid 500 


68 | Chav-Chav al " Bombay ... .-| Fortnightly ... : em Manchar4im; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 250 
8. 

69 | Deshi Mitra sae -ee) DOULA .. ...| Weekly ... ...| Kashid@s Bhagvand4s; Hindu (K4&chia, 7.¢.,} 3,400 
| a vegetable seller) ; 44, | 
70 | Din Mani ... bee vee Broach ... .--| Monthly... ...| Nath4alal Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 
| Bania) ; 26. 

71 |Dnyanottejak jade eo» Ahmedabad __,...| Fortnightly __... Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 or 800 


| 
72 | Friend of India .. ol DS ee -o+| Weekly ... ...| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
| Brahman) ; 50 
73 | Furead.... oes .» Bombay... »..| Monthly »»»| Bomanji Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi; 46. baa 725 


74 |GapSup ... soe see, DO. sas --| Fortnightly  ...|M.C. Ratnagar & Co. .., yee wes ve 800 
| 
75 | Hiteehchhu coe .».| Ahmedabad = ose} Weekly ... -»-| KAlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... eos 800 


76 «| Jain ‘va coe ic BA Ses eof Dow ove .».| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu (Jain) ;| 1,400 
32. 
77 | Jam-e-Jahenooma «| Bombay... aT ew a »..| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 29 ove 
| 
78 | Kaira Vartamén ... on eee re? ae »--| Kahandas Le tay Hindu (Desha Porvad 160 
| Shravak Bania) ; 
79 | Kathidwar Sam4char vee Ahmedabad oe oe) eoe| Rewashankar Fenian Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
: | man); 44. 
80 | oka Mitra we she, Bombay... .»»| Bi-weekly eee "eee s Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;; 1,000 
Parsi ; 35. 
81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... ve| Weeklyees ».| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 45. 
82 | Navséri Prak4sh ... eee) Navs@ri ... ccc] D000 ace ee+| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 


83 | Nure Elam coe eee, Bombay ... »..| Monthly... es-| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 ‘ 600 


84 | Praja Mitra ae .-| Karachi... ».| Bi-weekly eee} NarLhoyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
Sl. 
85 Praja Pokar eee eee Surat eee eos Weekly see TL Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi ; 45.00 ee 1 500 


86 | Prak&sh and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... a Ee bas «| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);|} 1,000 
38. 
87 | Punch Dand _ ae ie | ee ak BO. oe eoo| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43, 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... eoo| Abmedabad =...) Do. avs eo-| Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu Wain); 62 —.«t.. 150 


89 | Sdnj Vartam4n ... .»».| BOmbay ... eos] Daily — oes »+-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 3,300 

(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; PArsi; 49. 
(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi ; ; 
38, 

(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. | 


90 | Sind Vartamadn ... es} Kar&chi ... eee] Weekly ove »»-| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 39... 250 


91 Stri Bodh eee eee oo) Bombay eve . @e0 Monthly ) eee eeeeee | 500 
92 |Surat Akhbar = «> we) Surat. | Weekly... —...) Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi;49 ... 300 


93 | Svadesh Bandhu...  ...| Mahudha evel DOo vee — oee| Anopram 7 te Visashrimli ; Hindu 175 | 
(Shravak); 36. 
HINDI. 


94 Pandit — eee eee Poona see bee Weekly eee il Govindrao Sore Wanwe ; Hindu (Wan- | 160 
eke | pea | jari)'; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above 3 32. | 
95 Sharman Samachar eon Bombay see eee Do. eo0 O00 devecce eee 


96 |Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-| Do. we — oes} Dow ose ove] Pandit Lajya Renji Sharma ; Hindu (Négar 6,200 
char. ae )} Br&hman); 39. 


KANABKSE. Se 


97 Digvijaya ao ' eee ree Gadag eve eee Weekly eee wee Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad ; Hind 160 
(i) Shin » Linghyet) 5 ; 37. 
98 Karnatak Vritta eee eee Dhérwar eee De: of? eee Shivam  M er Khénolkar ; Hindu 800 
| ae : | iar Seiheenl, 34. 1 eee 
tee 2) -Annaéchfrya Baldcharya- ;- 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 04. 7 
99 | Loki Bandhu... aT ae.” — a Ges e-| Gurura@o Lavendra Mamdépur ; Hind 150 
{| (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
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Bréhman) ; 28. 
«| Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 75 
h4da Brahraan) ; 4l. 
eos| Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
Bra@hman); 41, 


408 | Arunodays acs] Th6na ... sm] Dov w, _ sus| Dhondo Kféshinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 615 
oe Ane : | Brihman) ; 23 : 
7 aaa ; om er) Dhulia ... aa’ ae On eee| Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 200 
: aS A epleeort 3 | shasth Yajurvedi Brehman); 34. 
ae - 105 | Bakul hi ye .-| Ratndgiri ie + BA. ote ,..| Hari Dharm4éji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 500 


106 | Belgaum Samfchér ,..{ Belgaum... sat OPO ene »»-| Hari Bhik4éji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;/300—400 
. a 41. 
) , Bomb es aes »».| Anandrao Rdémchandra Dharadhar; Hindu} 1,500 
<0 ) 107 Bhu t eee eee ee m ay ee- p(Pathare Prabhu) ; 42. a , 
sg dansh ar cee weet «= DQ. eee ~Ssew| R&'mehandra Vindiyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
es 108 | Chan . wis se . shasth Brahman) : 97. ' 
ee 109 | Chandrak4nt ie ...| Ohikodi ... ve es ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
| ain , pawen Brahman) ; 40. 
ae 110 | Chandrodaya ae ..| Chiplan ... oan ate »..| sada@shiv Visbnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 2765 
s 2 Brahman); 40. 
Re. Teg Oe 1eo| Belgaum 1 ...| Abaji Ramchandra Sévant ; Hindu (Mardtha) ;}600—700 
ce 42. 
‘e | 19 om | Karad.. cole: MS ii ees} Jagannath Bald4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
ae | Cottengupte Brshiman) ; 38. 
113 | Daks : me ...| Kolhé a TG ee oad fshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
so oe | seniya Kfyastha Prabhu); 67. 
114 | Deshakélavartamin ...| Brando .. ee a a ,».| Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
Brahman) ; 32. 
115 Dharma eee eee - eee WaAi eee eee Do. eee eee Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Breéhman) ; 48. 
116 | Dherwér Vritte ... .«.| Dharwar ae Se ...| saddshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 800 
Dnyén Sigar ... «| Kolh¢pur ...). Do. ., _.,.| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sarasvat Brib- 
wd sah Vishow’ ‘Govind Bijé M 
118 | Gran ie ...| Monthl eee| Vishnu Govin ijapurkar, M.A.; Hindu 500 
thomnele , (Deshastha Setheen\ 41. 
119 | Hindu Punch... ...| Thana ...  oe.| Weekly ... — «ss | Krishnéji Kashindth Phadke; Hindu(Chitpdwan| 1,500 
Po nd s 
agadddars : eee eee Ahmed eer Do. ee eee K in th i Vv Limaye ; Hindu (Chit- 280 
190 | 9 . — | pawan Brahman); 62. 
121 | Jagadhitechchhu ... ees} Poona... od, ae oes ...| RAéoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,000 
: : wan cage ; Ly ” 
eee ee Thana eee eee Do. eee Pes Trimba A’ ji J°; indu (Ka asth 500 
122 | Jagateamfchér = Prabha) aie ; J 
we oe dF er ok: a ev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 6,400 
scat tomeae 4 — (Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 
124 Kalpataru eee eee eee Shol&pur ood. Do. eee 7 Govin Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 420 
195 
126 
127 
128 
129 


Hed ‘Nérion A H 

——e ee ce Me ee yan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 4,100 

Karmanuk oona — 2) 38. pa , 

Keral Kokil ... «..| Bombay... ..., Monthly oes ew — Athle; Hindu (Karhéda] 3,000 
man) ; 49. 

Kesari ee se eee Poona eee eee Weekl eee eee Bal G a har Tilak B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 17,500 

be ee Chitp&wan Bréhman); 48. é 
Khéndesh Chitragupta ...| Dbulia ... «..{ Do. oo 0» ae . hel) Fincelee Hindu (Deshasth 300 
| man) ; 26. 

Khandesh Vaibhav eee Do, eee ee- Do. eee eee Yadav a Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 600 

Br&hman) ; 39. 

...| Ramkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
Brdhman); 27. . 


ove} Pipeung B&baji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 150 

».| K4shinath Vaéman Lele; Hindu (Chitpé wan|500—900 

Brdhman) ; 48. le ies 
i ; Hindu (Ga 250 

Saraswat Brahman); 30. _ - 

ndikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 


een aad do. eee | 1,250 
: Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali);24.) 200 
oe ee 
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E sali ’ si ser E fe - ipa ; Woe,” fe | eee ee ee ‘ii oe ; fy ad - i ° is me é Ay Z oe ib ies | le es 
No | Name of Publication, to Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. ar a 
| Muarira1—continued. | 
138 | N4sik Vritta ... vos] NASIK aes vee} Weekly oo ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Bréhman) ; 28. 
139 | Nipdni Vaibhav ... vos| NipAni ses «| Do. . ...| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 80 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 50. 
14) |Nydy Sindhu... e.| Ahmednagar ..| Doe os .»| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshaeth 400 
Brahman); 31. 
141 | Pandhari Bhushan | Pandharpur e+} Do, os w| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 75 
Brahman) ; 34. : 
142 | Pandhari Mitr& ... eee Do. cee ae iene e«| Govind Sakhdram Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 109 
rahman) ; 42. 
143 | Poona Vaibhav... .| Poona Ss oe; Se | Ganesh Mah&dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan}' 2650 
Brahman); 36. 
144 | Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... ~~ Ss eee | Narféyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 
145 | Pratod we .| Islampur un OO ea »».| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
2 (Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
146 | Réghav Bhushan... a BOOED pie “a ae) ...| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
| 
147 | Satya Mitra sia .| Malegaon Do. .--|Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. 
148 etn Sadan v° ,..| Alibag ... eccl - DO. ee+| Raoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 150 
man); 53. | 
149 | Satyi Shodhak ... woe| Ratnagiri eve] DO. ace »»-| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. : 
150 | Shet Shetaki and| Poona... ».| Fortnightly ...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
| Shetakari. buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak .Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Br&hman) ; 45. 
151 Sholdpur Samachar eee SHoldpur »»-| Weekly ... bee Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KaméAti) ; 46 eee 400 
152 | Shrigonda Vritta... .| Shrigonda cco DO. eve »».| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 160 
44, 
153 Shri Shahu ese eee Sdtara eee eee Do. eee eee pm — Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
man); 22. 
164 |Shubh Suchak ...  cscl DO- coo coef Do, ove | Vishnu Ndrdéyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 160 
Bréhman) ; 30. 
155 | Sumant: ... 5..| MALad cee ~~ oo Se eee} Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 200 
shasth Brahman); 33. | 
156 | Vidya Vilas eee .»-, Kolhapur eo] Bi-weekly .| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Bréhman); 21. 
167 | Vihéri__... ...| Bombay. -«} Fortnightly .| Balkrishna Neréyan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
: wan Brahman); 35. 
158 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ...| Do. ov e-+| Monthly... voe| CL} Men me Balkrishna Nadkarni owe es 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
| Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
159 | Vrittasa@r ... ees oon] WEL — one oo} Weekly ... »».| Lakshman Mahadevy Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
160 | Vritta Sudha = «» vee] SAtATA ove o-| Do. soe ooo] Laxman V4man Khat4vkar; Hindu (Deshasth|: 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
16] | Vydp4ri «. a ..., LOOna .. an a .»»| Nana Dad&ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 39. 
162 | Vydpdr Sam&chér.. «..| Ahmednagar ...| Do, .s. — ++| Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu(Mar-| 1,200 
wadi); 30. 
SINDI. 
163 | Khairkh&h coe gee | HOVAChi,., | Weekly... | oe-| Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing:; Hindu (Khatri) ;|About 
32. 1,000 
164 | Sind Sudhar coe eee} «0. cee = eee} «De nee = ee] Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 38 _... 500 
165 Sookree eee eee eee Do. eee ee Do. eee eee Asanmal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 42 eee ‘200 
Urpv. 
166 Ajaibat-i-Bambai * eee Bombay... eee Monthly eee Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; M 1,00 
) : (Sunni); 32. 
167 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. .., ove] Weekly coe e+-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,600 
Muhammadan ; 50, 
168 | Sultdn-ul-Akhbér = ,..|, Do. oe ove Daily wees Do. do, wo 400 
169 | Tejardti Gazette .. | Do. wee |Monthlyse  «..|Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher M 500 
ae ~ = | | bin Gulam Gaws; Muhammadan ; 25. 
: 


, fae a vc 
ae Thay 


Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


THI AND Ka'Nnuse. ) 
¢. < i Teer . ; 


‘ 


eee | eee soe B4é t eee Weekly ee eos Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
Brahman, Smérta) ; 82. 


_ MarArnt anp Urov. 


Gulbarga Sam4chér ove gre on Weekly ... ove — Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
can). UV, 


me. : PorrucuEse-KonKant. 


Ce ee Se ...| Bombay... ooe| Weekly.ee ...|/ Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23 __—a.. ia 700 


Ss Notes.—A. ‘The notices from the difforent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
titan 

‘B. (The names of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
tS list is printed in brackets after the name. 


x ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
ins List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


. the accent is left out, and theshort a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that itis short, thus—d, 


is 2D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each wewspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
ss proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


a. 


woe 
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Apts Pn 


sae 


Name of Publication. Where Published, Name, caste and age of Editor. 


MARATHI, 


— 


Loka Bandhu Weekly 


Urpv. 


RR Pa Oe 


Mister Makhanchu ,,, Weekly 


— 


No. 169 has ceased to exist. 
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Politios and the Public Administration. 


1, If we cast a glance at the present condition of Europe and Asia, what 

do we find? Let us first describe the state of things 

Present condition of observable in Europe at present. The crowned heads . 
og and Asia sat sign8__ of leading states in Europe are jealous and suspicious 
the neacfuiucs, .S*~*éE:«O tthe’; OUtWardly they form alliances with one 
Kél (123), 14th April, another, but there is no knowing when these might be 
broken. The conduct of European nations in other 

parts of the world is also most reprehensible. They have enriched themselves 
mainly by acts of spoliation and slaughter. They are busy devising means for ag- 
grandising their dominions and compassing the ruin of their rivals. Does not this 


state of things betoken their impending fall and decay? The Huropean nations 


seem bloated at present, but carry within them the germs of early dissolution. 


Let us turn our eyes from this melancholy sight and direct them towards Asia. 
Here we find signs of the dawn of approaching prosperity, They are not 
very distinct yet, but we see the Asiatics inspired by such noble sentiments 
as sympathy, union, ambition and love of independence. In Europs, on the 
other hand, we find envy, hatred, love of aggrandisement and fear of fighting 
manifested everywhere. The Asiatics have recently had an awakening and are 
thinking of emancipating themselves from their present state of slavery. The 
Japanese are no doubt in the van of this movement and have taught Russia a bitter 
lesson. Thereverses sustained by Russia at the hands of Japanare viewed with 
consternation by other European powers such as Germany, and they are apprehen- 
sive of their being able to retain their Asiatic possessions for long. ‘The combina- 
tion of Japan and China is bound to prove too formidable for any European power. 
The condition of the Chinese army is being rapidly improved under the guidance 
of German and Japanese officers, and if the present improvement is maintained 
for a decade, China will be able to boast of a well disciplinel army of a 
million men, and with such an army at her back it is not likely that China will 
remain in a state of servitude any longer. In other Asiatic countries, too, the 
people are trying to become independent, and it is, therefore, clear that God 
intends Asia to be free. 


2. “Scarcity and famine, small-pox and fevers, cholera and plague, what 
_. .. @ heart-rending picture do they all make! Almost 
Recent earthquake inIndia forlorn and forsaken by God do we seem to be, and 
and Royal message of sym- euhiedt qd ] lik helpless—alike d 
pathy to the sufferers there- jects and rulers alike are helpless—alike doomed 
from. to suffer, with such consolation alone as the spirit of 
Indu Prakdsh (41), 12th resignation may give! Itisso consoling under such 
~~ bes 2 ag an circumstances to receive messages of sympathy from 
a pon Rp ‘ Pp the King-Emperor and his spouse and from the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. The unbreakable 
personal tie between the Royal Family of England and India comes 
again and again to cheer us up in our trials, like the sun that breaks 
through dark clouds and fearful storm and rain. May it so shine for ever 
and shed its bounty on us! And with the Royal Family the generous 
public of England is also drawing closer and closer to us. The Times 
proposes a Mansion House Fund, and ten to one the idea will be taken 
up cheerfully, and India will have one more. visible proof of her being an 
integral part of the Empire. Even when we suffer wecannot help remarking 
that it is calamities like famine and earthquake that bring India and England 
closer together and bridge. the gulf between the ruling class and the ruled. 


 sesoeeeee It is time, however, that those parts of India which have escaped the 


calamity should themselves wake up to their duty. Let Bombay, ras and 
Calcutta start each its own fund for the relief of those who aré smitten 
ngland and even Japan are each going to 
start a fund, it would be a shame if we in India did not. And our fund ought 
to be much larger too. We trust our leading men will bestir themselves in 
time.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed also expresses unqualified gratification at the 
royal message of sympathy to the sufferers by the recent earthquake. ] 
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_ was. evinced towards her by the Indian public 

Jurzon’s sympathy jz a rs vant Her Excellency has roposed 
gle Me to the *serolinay Bes of the Punjdib that any 
Bh 15th “of the Europeans and Indians injured e the ‘arth 
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= il, Eng. cols: quake, who are in a position to be moved with safety 


and whose recovery is likely to be accelerated by 


'  ghedical skill and careful nursing, might be sent to the Walker and Ripon 
fospita: at ‘Simla as her guests and as soon as possible, This is charity and 


which can never fail to be gratefully appreciated. It shows that 


‘Lady Ourzon feels for the sufferings of the people even more — perhaps 


na most Indian philanthropists.” 


~. *4, “The Universities Bill was nowhere subjected to such telling and 
effective criticism as in this Presidency. It was 
Ath sme gan irae. | again the Fellows of the Bombay University who | 
Ourzon’s Oonvocation ad- exposed the illegality of the notification issued by 
dress. the Chancellor for the constitution of the Syndicate 
koat tor (22); 16th and the Faculties, The Honourable Sir Pherozeshah 
yas figured prominently in both these controversies, 
It was again a representative of this Presidency who fought valiantly in the 
Supreme Legislative Council in connection with the Indian Universities Bill 
and the Validation Bill, and whose strenuous advocacy of the views held by 
the outside public led to an angry outburst on the part of Lord Curzon. 
It was, therefore, right that this Presidency did not take the lead in 
convening a protest meeting, but allowed sister provinces, less directly attacked 
by His Excellency, to express their views uninfluenced by the attitude of men 
who might be thought as being immediately interested in entering an emphatic 
vam against Lord Curzon’s two famous utterances. The Honourable Mr. 
oculdas occupied comparatively a more independent and disinterested position 
than the Honourable Sir Pherozeshab, who might have found himself in 
the somewhat inconvenient predicament of being a defendant and advocate at 
one and the same time, had he presided at the meeting held on Wednesday 
last. Besides, as observed by himself, the Honourable Mr. Goculdas is not given 
to displays of oratory or outbursts of sentiment cr emotion. Considerations 
like these must have influenced his nomination to the presidentship, and we 
must say the choice was in every way justified by the calm and courageous 
speech 1 in which he opened the proceedings of the meeting. Barring those who 
were unayoidably absent and selfish opportunists, who are afraid of attendin 
political meetings” for fear of losing the favour of the official gods, the 
public meeting convened on Wednesday last at the Novelty Theatre was 
attended by the leading citizens of Bombay....... The Honourable Mr. Gocul- 
das’ address was plain and direct. It hit off the principal features of Lord 
Curzon’s administration ina few words, but with a dignity and fearlessness 
sheng has not failed to attract public notice. There is a certain amount of 
rficial brilliance about Lord Curzon and his administrative measures, 
shich his titled or inspired publicists are never slow to applaud and which some 
of our self-complacent journalists or opportunist courtiers justify by resorting to 
criticism which, though meant to be original and sound, is transparently 
hollow. We have never been reluctant to ackowledge whatever eood Lord 
Curzon has done in certan directions. But what we have maintained is that 
he cannot justify. the reactionary principles, which he has affirmed and sought 
Mo ive effect to in dealing with large questions of the gravest importance... piace 
The dominant principle of his regime is the arrest of Indian progress in the 
vale : ait of political and administrative activity. This means their 
mal and absolute subordination to racial nomination.” : 


8. if Bombay. discharged its duty on Wednesday last in. connection with 
7 _ ‘therecent uncalled for and cnliie nded utterances of the 
pod Hind 21). 16th Viceroy.. The resolution embodying the sentiments of 

ag, cols. thenative community was exceedingly well thought out 
e! | -and well put, Of course, in a matter of this character, 

, othe: ion. Indians to;see eye to éye with the protestants. The 

wnbay Gazette, for instance, endeavours to minimise the outrageous 


13 , 


character of the Vieeregal utterances by quoting some irrelevant sentences...,... 
But India and ‘the East are in no way worse than the West in point of truth and 
other matters to which the purblind Viceroy referred. Humanity is the same 
all the world over, and the ‘ arch-angels’ of the West, who sit in judgment on 
the ethics of the East, are presuming too much on their own conceit. Itis a 
wanton pastime to throw stones from a glass-house. The Viceroy, under cover 
of his ethical homily, had actually endeavoured to damn the public men of India 
who have been the severest critics of his self-belauded administration. These 
men were never more critical than on the question of the Universities Act and 
the precious Validating Bill which followedit. He could not tolerate their 
honest, well-founded and well-reasoned criticism, which not all his refinement 
and eloquence could pull to pieces. He became intolerant of this telling criti- 
cism and lost his temper. And the result was what we all know. When 
Anglo-Indian publicists try to criticise Mr. Gokuldas’ speech, they had better 
refrain from misleading their clientele by reference to issues purely irrelevant, 
and confine themselves strictly to ¢he point in question on which alone the 
meeting entered its protest. In our opinion the speech was all that could be 
desired and so, too, the resolution.” | 


6. “The Allahabad meeting to protest against Lord Curzon’s policy and 

oe — Convocation speech practically endorsed the resolu- 
Pace as Spectator (7), loth “tions passed at Caleutta and Madras. The Bombay 
oe meeting must be congratulated on the independence 
of judgment shown by its organisers in refusing to follow the precedent of 
the other cities in all its details. The Bombay publicists thought it in- 
expedient on the present occasion to condemn the general policy of Lord 
Curzon’s administration ; they also thcught it unprofitable or unnecessary to 
send a copy of the resolution formally to the Secretary of State. We do not 
propose to discuss who were the wiser—the Calcutta, Madras and Allahabad 
publicists, or their Bombay brethren: the question may best be discussed 
among themselves. If Bombay iis in the minority, it may be remembered, 
as the history of every progressive movement shows, that very often the 
minority are in the right and the majority in the wrong.......... It is notice- 
able that while the three other meetings accused Lord Curzon of having cast 
‘aspersions on the sacred literature of the people,’ the Bombay meeting 
complained of aspersions on the character and motives of his critics ‘ conveyed 
through the medium of a depreciative estimate of the ideals, the literature, 
the sacred books and the traditional standards of the life and conduct’ of 
the people. The publicists elsewhere may ask, where was the need for all 
this circumlocution? The desire to be accurate and just must, we suppose, 
be the answer, An aspersion is generally a falsehood: a depreciative estimate 
need not be false in fact; it is a matter of opinion........... The Bombay 
publicists deserve credit for their desire to be fair—at least as fair as the 
exigencies of politics must have permitted.” 


7. ‘ We wish that the Presidency Association had postponed their attack 
on Lord Curzon to some more appropriate occasion, 
and converted their protest meeting of yesterday 
evening into one for concerting at least such provi- 
sional measures Of relief for the sufferers by the earthquake as it lay in their 
power to adopt. Whatever the justification for the meeting, it was scarcely 
seemly for those who called themselves patriots to neglect the most pressing 
call of the hour, and to stand babbling against a pro-consul who, at the moment, 
was engaged in directing the supply of relief to their suffering countrymen, 
and who had given away, spontaneously and unasked, Rs. 10,000 out of his 
own pocket for the purpose.” 


8, The Akhbdr-t-Isidm expresses cordial sympathy with the objects of 
| the protest meeting against Lord Curzon in Bombay. 

It remarks :—The aspersions cast upon the character 
ef the Asiatics by Lord Curzon in his Convocation 


Jém-e-Jemshed (26), 18th 
April, Eng. cols. 


~ “Akhbér-i-Islém (62), 10th 
April. 


address apply with no less force to the Muhammadans than to the Hindus, 


because the former constitute the bulk of the population of Asia. -Any steps 
con 140—4 
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ss hurled against Asiatics. 
sympathy of the followers of 
way, is an insignificant paper 
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$6. with the protest meeting. Does our contemporary mean to say. 

it the Muhammadans desire to quietly pocket the grave affront hurled at 

m. by Lord Ourzon? We for one are confident that our co-religionists do not 

take this view, and we hope they will not fail to flock in large numbers to the 

_ @suing meeting so as to. demonstrate their resentment against the insulting 

emarks made about their character by the Viceroy. [Several other Congress 

| as Of the week publish lengthy articles expressing cordial sympathy with 

aC de the protest meeting in Bombay against Lord Curzon’s Convoca- 
idress. 


9. Most of the papers of the week publish elaborate accounts of the 
i meeting held at the Novelty Theatre, Bombay, under 
Jém-e-Jamshed (26), 18th the auspicesof the Bombay Presidency Association for 
April ; Muslim Herald (55), »rotesting against Lord Curzon’s Convocation address. 
14th April, Eng. cols. ; Bom- The Jd = Jumahad writes +— 1% F t th 
bay Sumdchér (65), 13th e Jam-e-Jamshed writes : ie attendance at the 
April. protest meeting was fairly good, but the back rows 
as well as most of the seats in the gallery were empty. 
The assembly consisted mostly of Hindus and students. The proportion of the 
Hindus in the audience was very large as compared with the Parsis, and not 
more than five or six Muhammadans were present at the meeting. The 
| Muslim Herald speaks of the meeting as a farce and a pantomime, and remarks 
that.only ten Muhammadans were present at it. Lhe paper expresses its grati- 
fication. that the Muhammadans as a class kept away from the meeting.. 
ue The Bombay Samdchdr, on the other hand, writes:—The manner in which 
F | the proceedings of the meeting at the Novelty Theatre were conducted 
| abundantly shows how deeply Lord Curzon has wounded the feelings of all 
‘Indian communities by his unfortunate Convocation address. The audience 
was large and consisted of Honourable Members of the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils, Fellows of the University, Councillors of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, Barristers-at-Law, Pleaders, merchants, mill-owners 
and Saltuates. Hindus and Parsis had flocked to the assembly in large numbers, 
and a fair number of Muhammadan gentlemen was‘also present. The pro- 
ceedings were conducted with the most scrupulous propriety and decorum, and 
were marked throughout by great enthusiasm. Only a few speeches were made 
‘and-ailof them were dignified, concise and to the point. None of the speakers 
betrayed any tendency to unduly belittle the work of Lord Curzon or forgot his 
claims to respect as a representative of our beloved King-Emperor. 


*10, Writing about the report of the meeting published by the Jém-e- 
Ml Jamshed, the Kaiser-i-Hind says:—‘‘Our contem- 

Pre ages af diieecse porary, the Jam-e-Jamshed, wrote a very sensible and 
nein, Beate. feeling article bitterly criticising Lord Curzon’s recent 
utterances, But it is a curious phenomenon that the Jdme is always recoiling 
from its first thoughts.......... So shortly after it held up its hands in horror at 
the very thought of holding a public meeting to protest against the indiscretion of 
so august a personage as the Viceroy. It prayed, it begged, its Parsi brethren 
not to join in so sacrilegious a movement. The meeting, however, was held 
and Parsis attended it in large and unusual numbers. The number was so 
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arge that it became atopic of marked observation. What was the poor Jume 
ra jo under such circumstances! Its ingenuity, however, did not fail it. It 
- gould not deny that the Parsis did attend. So it ingeniously sought refuge 
in the assertion that the proportion of attendance ‘between the Hindus and 

Parsis was not the adequate proportion between the Hindu and Parsi population 

: of Bombay. But alas! for our friend J/déme! If you go to the proportion, then 
the attendance of the Parsis was infinitely — than that of the Hindus. We 

ere equally amused by the statement in fts report that the telescope which its 
ss porter turned 71. upon the audience. disclosed mighty gaps in the pit and in 
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11. “There has been much jubilation in certain quarters over the Viceroy’s 


, the. W; ‘masterly,’ ‘exhaustive,’ ‘thoughtful’ and ‘elo- 
Bo: ccroc Mba Wea quent ” summing-up of the recent debate on the 
Oriental Review (12),12th Budget. But people by now are painfully impressed 
rete awarén (22), 9th with the'fact that the present Viceroy’s eloquent ad- 
een er dresses leave the country just where it was, only with 
this melancholy qualification that the status quo, so far as it is altered, is often 
altered for the worse. Who can say that the remissions announced in the recent 
Financial Statement go an inch beyond what they were bound todo? We have 
recognised that they are something, but, after all, being thankful for small 
mercies is but a mendicant’s condition. What had the Viceroy to say to 
Mr. Gokhale’s insistent exposition of the fact that during the last seven 
years there have been surpluses amounting to 49 crores of rupees, that is, 
that this vast amount has been extracted from the people in excess of 
what was actually required for the exigencies of the administration? Of 
this enormous sum 123 crores have been appropriated to the creation of the 
Gold Reserve Fund, a device in regard to which opinions differ, but with which 
we will not at present concern ourselves. But Mr. Gokhale very justly 
complained of the financial policy, which has devoted the remainder of the 
49 crores, that is, no less than 34% crores, to the repayment of debt, as unsound 
in theory and indefensible in practice. ‘This procedure, as Mr. Gokhale pointed 
out, is nothing iess than a grievous injustice to the present generation, who are 
mulcted in excessive taxation for the benefit of posterity,.......... In a country 
where famine, plague and other epidemics and widespread poverty—parti- 
cularly the latter—are practically chronic, it is a sin anda shame that there 
should ever be such a thing asa surplus, which simply spells ‘ over-taxation,’ 
sereeesee One of the mostimportant subjects to which Mr. Gokhaie drew attention 
was the costliness of the Army reorganization scheme. ‘T'bis will amount, in 
addition to the regular annual expenditure, to no less than 15 crores of 
rupees, and it is most unjust that the whole of this vast outlay should de 
provided for out{of current revenues, Mr. Gokhale pointed out that in other 
countries such charges are met by raising loans, It is the impoverished Indian 
tax-payer, besides, who has to pay for the alarmist ‘Imperial’ policy which 
regulates the military expenditure of the Government of India.......... The 
whole scheme of Indian defence has come to mean that India is an inalien- 
able factor in the-solidarity of the Empire, and itis, therefore, manifestly unjust 
that she alone should pay for what is so largely a matter of Imperial concern.” 
[The Gujgardts makes similar comments. | 


12. Mr. B. M. Malabari writes the following “ Letter from Cloudland ” 
-. ay, in the Indian Spectator:—‘1 had portions of 
a Spectator (7), 15th the Budget debate speeches read out to me the other 
sie day. I always wish to believe that the Government 
is sincere. But I feel perplexed at times. It will be a load off my mind if 
some kindly official throws light on what looks like a mystery, for I should 
dearly like to believe that all is well with the departments. A native L.C.E, 
went to the Chief Engineer of a Railway and asked for an appointment. He 
wished merely to be an (apprentice) Assistant Engineer on Rs. 100 per month. 
He was told that such places were ‘ reserved for Christians.’ He took the hint 
and went to a dignitary of the Church and said he had become a convert to 
Christianity. He called himself George something, his real name commencing 
witha G. He said he was an L.C.E. and wanted a Government appointment. 
Well, he got a post of Assistant Engineer on Rs. 100 on his new 
patron’s recommendation. It was vile of the-man to say he was a convert 
when he really was not, But is. not the belly the vilest part of 
man, debauching the heart and corrupting the conscience alike ?......... Now 
my point is this. What has happened in this instance has happened, 
probahiy in many instances, with variations, applications have been 
made and oral replies given as to the reservation for Christians or for Europeans 


or for Eurasians, or written replies that the applications could not be granted, . 


Some of these cases have been reported by the Press. To judge from these, there 
seems to be a rage for small appointments given to Europeans. It is also seen 


that no reply is made to such facts as are given in the appendices compiled 


c—- 


S ‘piled 1 Gokhale, showing the bar placed in 
doupying the higher gra es of the Pubic Service, I have 
tn ‘these faéts! An explanation was no 

F tho stoms Department—but no attempt was 
Pde partments, Lord Curzon’s quotation from the 
to og Gokhale’s reference, contains merely a 
the principle laid down in that Despatch that 
waren caste’ in India, His interpretation of the 
8] tior * ose p ie on the words ‘as far as may be,’ seems to 
ae st eeiiaee Listory of the Proclamation and the prpmise in the said Despatch. 
ee ete ae ‘His Biceblensy teally unable to redeem the Queen’s pledge? Does he 
— believe that Lord Lytton’s admission as to the pledge not having been 
kept is groundless? The greatest asset of the British Government is the 

loyalty of the people, based on their faith in the word of the English. Is 

not this latter being ‘quibbled away by sub-intents and saving clauses P ° 

Is Lord Curzon alive to the danger arising from this modern official practice ? 

Messrs. Gokhale and Sri Ram’s appendices are eye-openers. Here are L.C,E.’s 

who have been taught so much of the engineering science at the public expense. 

And yet Government prefer to get their Assistant ’ngineers from England, 

If there is a defect in the teaching at our colleges in India, why is not the 

defect remedied? Why should a host of even such subordinate officials be 

imported from England, involving an unnecessary drain of the resources of this 
country and the non- fulfilment of solemn pledges? I am told that native 
L.C.E.’s, even if they have passed in the first class (but not first in the class), . 

have to be overseers on Ks. 60, or sub-overseers perhaps on less. And they 

have no right even to these crumbs. Are the sons of the soil having anything 

; like fairplay in the matter of these appointments? Personally I attach little 

| importance to the matter. A few men more or a few men less in the service of 
the State is immaterial to me, except for the experience of administrative work 

it gives. Indeed, I have always wished natives of talent to carve out independ- 

ent careers. It would-rejoice me if they could find it possible to boycott 

Government in the matter—to refuse employment under them, pre- 

ferring to work on their own hook, But such a resolve presupposes the co- 

operation of the capitalist class in India. If this class were to do their duty 

(which is also their interest), the pick of our educated men would soon be able 

to dictate their terms to Government in respect of State employment, Mr. 

Tata has set an example. But it may take a hundred years before his example is 

liberally followed. I am grateful to Government for the support they have 

promised to the Research Institute. But if you search my heart, you will find 

little of joy init. What is to become of the specialists turned out by the 

Institute P Will Government take them by the hand, turning them to account 

in the best interests of the country? Iam doubtful. But 1 am not at all 

doubtful as to what our own wealthy class will do by these specialists. ‘They 

will give them the cold shoulder, So that between the monopolistic Depart- 

ments and a selfish apathetic capitalist class of our own, the educated Indian 

has a fine prospect before him. What wonder he should degrade himself by 

roaming aimlessly in search of work that the Departments so jealously, and 

often unjustly, withhold from him? Go thy way, my educated brother, 
playing second fiddle at the best, being sent from pillar to post and from post. 

to pillar, in no way enriching thy country, whose already scant resources thou 

.: hast to poach upon. And even here the Departments will have none of thee if 
- they find some one nearer to themselves, I am sorry for Lord Curzon. The 

4 expert Departments are, alas, too strong even for so strong a Viceroy.” 
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18, Lord Curzon referred in his speech in closing the Budget debate that 
he had carried out three dozen reforms in India durin 

9 ER EN OR OP his regime. Up till now we only knew of Lon 
3 Cuireon’s “twelve tasks,’ but now the number is trebled at one stroke! But in 
~. gueh eases mere number signifies nothing. What has been the total outcome 
one of: all prod . that Lord Curzon alludes to. Poverty is at the root of the 
mi an population. Has Lord Curzon attempted to check the 

a diture of India’s money by England for her selfish aims ? 
object to the huge outlay incurred by Government in 


17 


connection with their frontier policy. Lord Curzon. says that Indians should: 
not object to this expenditure, as the example of Japan must teach them 
the im ce of being prepared for war, The argument involves a fallacy. 
If England wishes to be prepared to meet Russia on the North-West Frontier, let 
her take the necessary measures to that end by all means. Only the money 
must come from the British, and not the Indian, Exchequer. If India had been 
independent like Japan, she would gladly have spent far more money than 
J 7 on military preparations to enable her to meet an invading foe. But 
unfortunately India is not independent, and it is not a matter of much concern 
to her whether she is protected from an invading foe or not. In either case, 
she is destined to remain in a condition of slavery. The Indians, therefore, are 
naturally indifferent to ward off the danger of foreign aggression. Englishmen 
cannot be indifferent like them, because the glory of their Empire depends mainly 
upon their possession of India. They should, therefore, be ready to spend any 
amount of money upon India’s defeuce. Why should the cost of butchering 


a foreign foe be thrown upon the poor Indian rayat, who is destined to enjoy no 
better lot than that of a bond slave ? 


14, The Viceroy in his Budget speech gloried in the successive surpluses 
Hind Vijaya (87), 12th that have accrued to the Indian treasury during his 
April. sit mo” regime. But these surpluses are merely due to the 
artificial inflation in the value of the rupee. They 
have been drawn from the blood of the impoverished rayats in order to be 
thrown into the ditch of military expenditure. His Excellency also attempted 
to throw dust into the eyes of the people by indulging in vain boasts about the 
results of his administration. But his so-called reforms are either retrograde 
or worthless, In the early years of his Viceroyalty Lord Curzon did endea- 
vour to relieve the sufferings of the people, but since then he has shown himseli 
in his true colours. His mischievous policy has surpassed that of the worst 
viceroys who have ever come to rule over India. During his regime the military 
expenditure of India has gone up by leaps and bounds and the bonds of subjec- 
tion have been tightened round the necks of Indians. The beautiful garden of 
India is being disfigured and ruined by His Excellency, just as Ravan's 
garden was destroyed by the monkey god Hanuman and his followers. We 
tremble with fear lest the garden might become extinct for ever. 


*15. ‘The strain of office seems to be telling upon both the nerves and the 
a. sak: inah temper of Lord Curzon. The violent tirade against 
voning Ydme (2), ‘th Mr. Gokhale and his friends in the Council was a 
_ serious indiscretion. It was aggravated into almost 
a folly by the ill-considered Convocation address, and this has been followed by 
what appears to us to be no less than a blunder, namely, an attempt to laugh 
away the famous Proclamation of 1858. We wish for the sake of His ’xcellency’s 
own reputation that he had never committed this crowning blunder. The 
document to which the great Queen set her hand in 1858 is unalterable by any 
human decree. Britain can never ignore the pledges it contains, and it is not 
in the power of any pro-consul or statesman to put a different interpretation 
upon them. Were it somebody else than Lord Curzon, we should have charac- 
terised this attempted explanation as nothing but silly.’’ 


April, Eng. cols. 


16. The Hinds Punch publishes a cartoon about Lord Curzon’s Budget 

‘ndi Punch (20), 9th April, Speech. His Excellency, dressed like an Indian lady, 
_—- aes sai holds out a bit of sweet to a pet cockatoo (educated 
India). ‘The bird turns its head away and ruffles its feathers. The letter-press 
below the cartoon is headed “ Offended dignity ’’ and runs as under:—Bai 


Curzona—Now don’t go in sulks. Take.this bit of sweet and let us be friends. 
[But the cockatoo refuses to make it up.] 


17. “Taken as a whole, the Budget speech of the Viceroy, when stripped 

| of the elaborate padding of Curzonia n achievements in 

Pross criticism on the Indian statecraft, was indeed a poor performance. 
rere oe ey t7, 9i,  Lts chief interest. centred in that clever, but utterly 
April, Eng. cols. a feeble, attempt of Lord Curzon to defend his adminis- 
‘trative policy. ‘This viewseems tobe abundantly con- 
con 140—5 ~ | 
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nd oritiiems which have a speared in the leading 
\ in, of course, that'section of the Press which 
idly devoted Pobtieuseitakees at the lied of that ‘ great’ 
oeul...,...... amt geet Panjandrum of Allahabad—the Pioneer—has 
— |. + Stidhileed in. oa i eaten and caustic remarks on the speech as to excite the 
ea a Ptuous ind gnatio of a local daily contemporary. We can only be onlookers 
| a o fat r as journ ~ quarrel is concerned. It really points a moral and 
sa tale. The tale is for the benefit of all India—this cacophonous cawcaw- 
| f two birds of the same feather, the one, so long patted but thrown over- 
these last five years, and the other, which has superseded it and is now 
gay y fluttering its wings under the Viceregall sunshine. The moral is for the 

ndian Press which, poor thing, is so often sermonised and sat upon by both on 
its so-called sins of e eration, vituperation, denunciation, and what not in 
high affairs of State, e are free to confess that we have seldom derived 
before such intense merriment as has been afforded by the pugilism of two 
such sturdy specimens of Anglo-Indian macaws in journalism. But the 
Indian Press lives and learns.”’ 


| 18, The speeches delivered by Lord Curzon and Sir Denzil Ibbetson on 
| the occasion of the laying of the foundation stone of 
Ro lng eet tril the Pusa Agricultural Institute give rise to various 
son’s speeches on the occasion Teflections in our mind. Both are of opinion that 
of the laying of the founda- the Indian rayat, in spite of his hereditary know- 
a p11 han leaned Pusa Agri- ledge about the methods of tillage is seriously handi- 
Kesayi (12/), 11th April. capped in the pursuit of his industry on account of his 
ignorance of modern scientific research as applied to 

agriculture, Sir Denzil Ibbetson shows that on a very modest computation the 
: total agricultural produce of the country can be increased by more than five 
| crores of rupees annually by making use of modern scientific discoveries in the 
cultivation of land. The Government of India, we are told, had been already 

thinking of taking action inthis dizection for the benefit of the cultivating class, 

but the gift of 44 lakhs of rupees placed at the disposal of Lord Curzon by 

Mr. Phipps served as an incentive to Government to take speedy action in 

the direction of agricultural reform. We are amused to read these obser- 

vations. The Pusa Institute is to cost 164 lakhs of rupees and a sum of 

20 lakhs has been set apart in this year’s Budget to be devoted to agricultural 

experiment and instruction, and we make no doubt that asa consequence 

of these measures the era of India’s agricultural prosperity is rapidly coming 

within sight and that the Indian cultivator may shortly be expected to revel 

in unbounded prosperity. But we beg to ask one little question in this 
| connection. Does the country suffer more for want of the application of scienti- 
fic research in the field of agriculture or from want of similar application in other 
industries? Even Government cannot deuy that our industries are absolutely 
in a moribund condition for want of practical scientific knowledge among the 
artisan population, while the agriculturists, in spite of their dense i ignorance, are 
making the land yield something like 70 or 80 per cent. of the normal outturn, 
Which of these then requires encouragement first, industries or agriculture ? 
Lord Curzon may perhaps say that Government had to give ‘priority to 
agricultural reform because of Mr. Phipps’ gift of 44 lakhs of rupees. But 
was not a sum seven times as large as Mr. Phipps’ gift placed at the disposal of 
Government for industrial reform by the late Mr. Tata? The condition of the 
b Government Treasury being very prosperous at present, Government could easily 
- have spent half a crore of rupees or so on industrial regeneration, Still they 
: attach great importance !o agricultural reform and content themselves with 
only a fair modicum of assistance to the late Mr. Tata’s enterprise! Does not 
Lord Curzon see that a stimulus to India’s indigenous industries will be of far 
more practical benefit to the country than the application of scentific discoveries 
to agriculture? Why should he then be anxious to promote agricultural 
zoe P Let our readers eH to solve the riddle for themselves, If they think 
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and her industries to be developed, but if want of funds to promote both 
simultaneously compels one to make a choice, there can be no doubt that 


industrial development has prior claims, but Lord Curzon’s view is just the 
reverse of this. 


19. “A lengthy resolution has been issued by the Government of India 


hiitites éts Gn the subject of suspensions and remissions of 


poe India on remissions 20d revenue. After duly considering the results of 


and suspensions of land the enquiries made from time to time, the recom- 
revenue. _ mendations of Famine Commissions, and the opinions 
g vat ac April; of Local Governments on the subject, Government 
ee eee have found that the conclusions arrived at by the 
Government of India 23 years ago when they issued, for the first time, certain 
instructions with a view to modifying, when necessary, the strict system of 
revenue assessment and collection, were sound enough on the whole. ‘The 
present instructions issued by the Government are, however, more detailed 
and elaborate. They apply to the whole of India and provide for 
all classes of agricultural distress calling for relief in the form of suspen- 
sions and remissions, The Resolution also contains the statement of a 
number of general principles. Thus in paragraph 5 Government lay 
down that as the revenue settlement is a contract, as the assessments are 
fixed at a low rate soasto allow for ordinary variations of sea:on and as 
good years have been taken .with bad, ‘the revenue demand ought to be 
paid in bad years as well as in good, and _ suspensions and remissions 
of revenue can be claimed only as a matter of grace and not of right. 
We think there are in this statement a few assumptions which cannot 
stand examination. But perhaps one need not press such an examination, 
as Government have in the same connection admitted that ‘it is hopeless 
to expect the revenue payer to save in good years.’ Does this not show 
that a system of fixed assessment in cash has its own drawback? And 
that being so, would it not be an unconscionable contract of which such fixation 
of cash assessment is the essential element and one of the parties to which has 
practically no voice in the settlement of the terms. We must admit, on the 


other hand, that there are also certain good pointsin the resolution. Thus wa > 


welcome the statement that after all the fixation of a low rate of assessment 
does not solve the whole problem, and that the relative burden of the assessment 
as compared with the resources from which it has to be paid is of more import- 
ance than its actual incidence. Government have very wisely resolved that 
suspension of revenue should be extended in a fairly uniform manner to whole 
villages, or tracts or groups of villages, that such relief may rise more rapidly 
than the degree of crop failure, that the amount of suspended revenue should 
be at once determined by local officers and made known to the rayats before the 
date of instalments, that all suspended revenue should be remitted automatically 
at the end of three years, andthat-.any recovery of suspended revenue should 
not be made until one normal harvest had been reaped.’ [The Gujardti wel- 
comes the Resolution and remarks that if loyally carried out in practice, it 
would tend ina large measure to ameliorate the condition of the agricultural 
classes. | 


20. An importart resolution relating to’remissions of iand revenue during 
years of scarcity and famine Has recently been issued 
by the Government of India, It appears to us to be 
nothing more than a reprint of the notification issued 
on the subject by the Bombay Government some time back. The resolution 
will probably be hailed with general approval, but, in our opinion, it 1s not 
conceived in a liberal spirit, For instance, Government seem to lay down that 
only natural calamities should be regarded as a just ground for showing 
generosity to the rayats, and that no measures are necessary to compensate the 


Karndtak Vritta (98), 4th 
April. 


_ cultivators for the injury done to them on account of the harsh and un- 


sympathetic attitude of the authorities towards them, To -take a concrete 
example, the rayats of Hangal and Hirekerur in our district are loudly 
protesting that they do not get canal water at proper times and that, in conse- 


quence, their crops are withering. Why should not the revenue officials, who 


are very anxious to collect land revenue, show equal anxiety to have canal 
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)} How gokey assy were supplied 
car? 4) ee was the crop outturn oP the 
Fr gor? people were granted suspensions 
Walt puialihasens wa was tote out to those who neglected to 
ts at the time? We would suggest that 
nt a mixed committee, composed of revenue and 
fivers stich a few respectable non-officials, to inquire into the matter. 
were done, the triath of our allegations would be established and the 
fitheerlen of tl the rayat mitigated. 


21. “After carefully going through the Resolution on the subject 

of Police reform, we have not the slightest hesitation 
Resolution of the Govern- in saying that if the principles embodied in the 
ment of India on Police re- Resolution are religiously acted upon, the morale of 


a SO Patra (58), this much-abused department will steadily improve 


1Cth April, Eng. cols. and the public will come to look upon the force not 
as a tool of oppression, but asa shield of protection 
against the criminal classes of society.......... Certain parts of the Resolu- 


tion are no doubt open tostrong criticism and objection. If one thing is 
more apparent than another, it is that throughout the Resolution an attempt 
is made to shift tothe native members of the force ajl the odium that attaches 
to the department. Butif the lower subordinates are dishonest and tyran- 
nical, the Europeans in the higher grades add to dishonesty and tyranny the 
vices of irresponsible wealth, insolence and inefficiency, Where the whole 

| fabric is rotten, it is idle to prefer one part to another. ‘The truth is that 

| the higher grades need as much improvement asthe lower........... The only 
remedy is to realize the existing situation, and to overhaul the whole department 
from top to bottom.” 


Ee 22. “The principal defects of the Police system and the causes thereof 
: ak, a | (OO indicated last week. The suggestions of the 
(6) oth Apel. ejormer Commission for the improvement of the system may 

be outlined ina few sentences. The village police 
should be made independent of the regular police and entrusted with the 
duty of dealing with petty offences ; the minimum pay of constables should 
be fixed at a rate which will give a reasonable living wage for a man of the 
class required, and their services strictly limited to the performance of 
mechanical duties, except in special cases, and then under the direct personal 
orders of a superior officer; a clear line should be drawn above the head 
constable class, the service above that being regarded as requiring a superior 
class of mon to that found below it. In the Superior service, sub-inspectors 
should be recruited direct with special reference to educational attainments, 
moral character and social status; they should be trained in a central Police 
School before being allowed to join their posts, and they should start on a decent 
pay. Every police station should be placed in charge of asub-inspector,......... 
The Commission strongly recommended that promotions from the class of 
head constable to that of sub-inspector should be distinctly exceptional. ‘They 
had received clear evidence that suitable candidates could not be obtained, nor 
could men directly recruited be expected to retain a high tone, so long as the 
great bulk of officers were promoted from the ranks and the service Temained 
eeresy corrupt.. They would not absolutely close the door of promotion 
a specially deserving and efficient head constable, but they would 
carefully limit the number of promotions from the head constable class to a 
‘ | ntage. of the vacancies among sub-inspectors. And they laid down 
that, such exceptional promotions should in no case exceed 15 per cent. of the 
-yacancies, The Government of India have deferred passing orders on this 
point. . The local Governments consulted do not. agree as to the proportion 
of sub-inspe storsalp Ai. be-genoryed, Sor hand. constables. But the principle is 
| : ee rage memeniony to it will mean 
and the perpetur 
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ation of the current evils.......... The. sub-inspectors will be the backbone of 
the police service under the new scheme. If the utmost care is not: taken to 
keep their class free from the infection of the corruption of the lower grades, 
the reforms now proposed would only result in additional oppression to the 

ple. The grants made this year will enable most of the Provinces to 
introduce the improvements regarding constables and sub-inspectors immedi- 
ately. We feel certain that the beneficent effects of the improvements will 
not take long to make themselves felt. Above the grade of sub-inspectors 
are the inspectors. In respect of them, also, Government have accepted 
the Commission’s recommendations, Above the Inspectors, the Service is 
divided into a European and an Indian branch. Recruitment for the 
former is almost wholly to be by competitive examination in England, 
and successful candidates are to be required to undergoa two years course 
at an English residential University. For the Indian Branch selections are 
to be made from persons having the qualifications necessary for the existing 
Provincial Service.... ...... Our sympatbies are entirely against making race 
a test of qualification for the Public Service. But in this case we would 
accept the Commission’s recommendation endorsed by Government. EHxpe- 
rience in the Police Department must be gained before our claims can be 
futher advanced with success. In all the advanced positions of modern India, 
whether official or unofficial, the educated Indian, unless he is qualified to 
establish his capacity with the best of his European colleagues, is likely to 
prove a stumbling-block in the way of his successors. It is a common 
experience that where the incompetence and worse of a European would be 
condoned or dealt with gently, the least incapacity of an Indian will be noted 
and carried to the discredit of the entire community. It is hard, it results 
often in injustice. But at the same time we think it is not without its 
stimulating effect that every Indian in superior position should, realise and 
conduct himself in the consciousnesss that, to a certain extent, he has 
in bis keeping the character and prospects of his people, and that pre-eminent 
distinction on his part will as certainly smooth the path of succeeding 
generations, as failure on his part will raise barriers across their way. And 
the great thing, after all, is not what Indians are called or paid, but that 
they are not excluded from any department of work that a knowledge of any 
special sphere of administration is not debarred to them. ‘The Viceroy speaks 
deprecatingly of the counting of appointments. But they are our opportunities 
of learning modern methods of administration, and what we feel as a grievance 
is not so much the deprivation of the salaries, though that is something, as 
the deprivation of opportunities.” 


*23, “The reformation of the much-abused and much-condemned 
Police in the country was one of those twelve 
prodigious problems which our Viceregal Hercules 
undertook to solve at a very early stage of his career, 
Reform, however, of institutions rotten to the core is known to be more 
or less an exceedingly tough problem.......... Rotten organisations need 
to be eradicated root and branch and supplanted by new ones conceived with 
statesmanlike ability and carried out with practical sagacity. ‘The first essential 
for the reformer is to understand the real wants and requirements of society 
and to plan thereon the foundations which would lead to certain good.......... 
But there are reformers and reformers. There is the reformer to whom 
reform comes trippingly to the tongue but never travels beyond it. He 
belongs to the class of hollow-sounding sciolists. He talks infinitely 
tall, but his performances are next to nothing. Where a radical cure is 
imperative, he is satisfied, in his self-complacency and conceit, with providing 
a palliative. On the other hand, there is the reformer, unobtrusive and modest, 
innocent of the modern art of seif-advertisement, who examines various schemes 
from divers points of view and analyses their advantages and disadvantages, 
before laying down the final project which contains not only the elements of 
success, but elicits the confidence of those for whose welfare it is limned. 
Experience informs us that the present Viceroy belongs undoubtedly to the first 
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Kaiser-t-Hind (27), 16th 
April, Eng, cols. 


His past reforms. have been of an 
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ves...).., . This Police reform will end in smoke 
million rupees per annum to the tax-payer. The new 
nis of genuine Police reform which the people have 
een demanding in every part of the Empire these twenty years past and 
@........... We ask every unbiassed reader whether oppression and corruption 
ould ever be ped out, simply by slightly raising the pay of the mass of 
the force, say by a couple of rupees, and by ordering that one class-of superior 
off.cers shall be recruited in one manner and adother class in another manner. 
When we want to see our Police manned by an entirely different set of men 
than are employed now, we are asked to be content with the same set, 
only its pay and prospects are to be somewhat improved and its rank 
and file otherwise regulated! This, we say, argues lamentable lack of a know- 
ledge of human character, In our opinion, the Police force should be 
- accruited from a different class of men altogether, men well educated, men who 
will thoroughly understand the responsible duties they are called upon to dis- 
charge, men who will wield their truncheon of brief authority with all becoming 
courtesy and a sense of rectitude, and not as so many petty tyrants with all the 
instincts of the lower brute than of refined human beings. These are the class 
of men needed for making the Police of India an ideal Police.......... But 
under the proposed reforms while the tax-payer will be. burdened withean 
additional cost, the Police will remain as unreformed and stereotyped as we 
see it to-day.” 7 , 
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24. During the last eight years plague has established itself in almost every 

) | part of India. But its ravages in the Punjab during 

| PI Appointment of @ new the past three years scarcely find a parallel elses 
ue Commission. 

esari (127), 11th April, Where. Out of a total population of two crores, as 

many as two lakhs and a half were carried away by the 

fell epidemic in a couple of monthsin 1994. Remissions of land revenue had to 

‘be granted in some parts of the provinces, because in some villages there were no 

men to gather in the harvest. If the fury of the evidemic continues unabated, 

as it threatens todo, Government will experience a serious difficulty in finding 

recruits for the native army from the brave Sikh population of the Punjab. All 

measures, whether mild or stringent, tried by the authorities to combat the 

disease have proved abortive, and Government are now determined to find out, 

' if possible, a scientific remedy for checking the course of the epidemic. 

| The despatch addressed by the Supreme Government on the subject to the 

4 Secretary of State, together with the reply of the latter thereto, has been 

recently published. In the course of this despatch Government frankly 

admit the utter inefficacy of all the remedies tried in the past for 

stamping out plague, and request sanction for the appointment of a Com- 

mission of European bacteriological experts to investigate the etiology of 

plague, The Secretary of State has given his sanction to the appointment of 

such a Commission and to the outlay of £5,000 for that purpose, while no 

limit of time is set to the labours of the Commission, We have nothing to say 

against the appointment of the Commission, but we fail to see why medical 

officers, European and native, already in the service of Government should 

not have been appointed to serve on it and why it should have been 

considered imperative to appoint outsiders on fat salaries to carry on the 

investigation. It is also curious that the idea of appointing the Commission 

should have suggested itself to Government only after eight years’ sad experience 

of fruitless and oppressive measures for the suppression of plague! The 

2 heartleasness of the at is calculated to rouse one’s indignation. It is 

6 a to..qur Government, who- pride. themselves: upon their so-called 

enlightenment and sympathy for the people, that they should first of all try. 

| to suppress the disease by deliberately enforcing stringent measures which were: 

to exasperate the people,.and then admit the inefficacy of those 

ly for the appointment of a Commission of experts. .:: ; . 
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.. 25. “When the Bill, which became the,.Registration Act in 1871, was 
“(Alleged non-folflment of being debated, repeated assurances were paves that the 
the assurance of Govern. Government would not make a profit: out of the 
ment of India not to make registration fees. -These assurances were re-affirmed 
Pree gat ¢ lon (7), co by the authorities when the Bill was amended in 1876 
April ee (vide Supplement to the Gazette of Indiu of 10th 

hee July 1876)........ Turning to the ‘Statistics compiled 
from the Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India from 1st 
April 1893 to 31st March 1901,’ we find the receipts and expenditure under regis 
tration as follows : —1895-96, receipts Rs, 42,47,684, expenditure Rs. 26,1.9,830 ; 
1896-97, receipts Its, 45,70,689, oxpenditure Rs. 26,72,267; 1897-98, receipts 
Rs, 48,41,078, expenditure Rs. 27,02,267 ; 1898.99, receipts Rs. 43,81,278, ex- 
penditure Rs, 26,75,612; 1899-1900, receipts Rs. 43,141,237, expenditure 
Rs, 26,44,320. Roughly speaking, therefore, about twenty lakhs per annum are 
being appropriated for other purposes by Government out of the registration 
fees, though it was emphatically promised that no such thing would be done. 
The promise is evidenced by the Gazette of /ndia—its non-fulfilment by 
Government Statistics published by authority.” - ? 


26. Commenting on. the alleged decadence of honest journalism, the 

| _Kaiser-i-Hind writes :—“ In India we have no news- 

Alleged - officialisation of papers managed by Syndicates, as there ara in 

tne Ang Oing Ory, 9th Lagland and America. So far it is a relief. 
kent, Tne, vali _— But the country has another evil to endure and that 
of a worse type, namely, the influence enjoyed by the 
officialised Press, almost wholly Anglo-Indian. Most 
of the so-called ‘ leading ’ journals are constantly inspired from behind by 
men in high offices and places, The earliest official information is doled out to 
these and in turn they are expected to extol to the skies every blessed action 
emanating from the Imperial or Provincial authorities. It is no exaggeration 
to say that nine-tenths of Anglo-Indian journalism is Stute-managed, It is 
as hollow and unreliable asthe currency so artificially manufactured by the 
same authority. And yet forsooth this State-managed opinion is recognised 

as ‘ public opinion’! It is this miserable opinion on which exalted author- . 
ities take their stand and lay the flattering unction to their soul as to their 
remarkable ‘ statesmanship’ and ‘ great’ administrative abilities. But what 
arefined hypocrisy is this State-managed journalism! ‘The State. showmen 
breathe and these journalistic puppets squeak an sometimes scream! This is 
the tribe of Anglo-Indian journalists, barring a few honourable exceptions, 
we have in the country, Are they not a hundred-fold worse than the 
Pharisees of old ? But, of course, this phenomenon must be expected in very 
community and nation whose members, being sadly wanting in morals, rot and 

decay.” 


27. The views entertained by. Englishmen of yore about governing India 
are no longer in evidence among the ruling class. 
Present attitude of Gov- Natives in olden days received just and liberal treat- 
— towards educated ment at the hands of Englishmen, who thought that 
Vihéré (157), 10th April. the stability of British rule depended mainly upon 
: the treatment meted out by the governing class 
to those who owed allegiance to them. “It would be more desirable, said 
Sir T. Munroe, that we should be expelled from the country altogether than that: 
the result of our system of Government in India should be an abasement of a 
whole people.’’ Such were the ideas of Englishmen in olden days, but we witness | 
a very different state of things at the present day. Now that British rule is 
placed on a solid foundation, Englishmen care little for the Indians. The son- 
of a millionaire is incapable of appreciating the worth of the fortune acquired 
by his father with great diligence. The same may be said of. the present: 
generation of Englishmen in India. ‘They look upon educated Indians: 


_ with distrust because in their opinion the educated Indian is discontented.* 


There was a time when the rulers encouraged the spread of high education in 
India, but now they. are seen to throw all sorts of impedimentsin the way of: 
its diffusion under the pretext of extending primary education to the illiterate ; 
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1  eparan (22), 9th April. 
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98. Itis being dinned in the ears of the public that Government are dealing 
leniently with the rayats in the matter of collecting the 
* Oomplaint about alleged Jand revenue. At the last Budget meeting Lord Curzon 
apt 7 "e wisomnvs of took eredit. for remitting crores of rupees of land 
Outarhts (22). 9 Avil, revenue to the poor agriculturists, but to a keen 
observer these remissions of revenue are not so much 
an indication of the generosity of Government as they are of the dire poverty 
and helplessness of the cultivators. Government have granted these remissions 
not out of sympathy for the rayats, but because they are painfully conscious 
that not a penny can be extracted from them. Even at present Collectors, 
Mamlatdars, Patels and Talatis employ all possible means to recover revenue 
from the smitten rayats. We can illustrate our remark by an instance of 
hardship which has lately occurred in Viramgam Taluka. The following is the 
substance of a communication which we have received onthe subject from 
one of the leaders of the local agricultural association:—‘ On the 17th 
or 18th March last, the Deputy Collector of Ahmedabad District came 
to Viramg4m and asked the cultivators to pay up their dues. The latter 
pleaded poverty, but seeing that the Deputy Collector was importunate in 
his demand, consented to pay the revenue under protest. The Deputy 
Collector agreed to this and returned to Viramgd4m, accompanied by the 
Mamlatdar, on the 23rd March to recover the assessment. He ecalled the 
members of the agricultural association and other cultivators in his presence 
and asked them to pay the revenue instalment for February. Some of them 
offered to pay under protest, but their offer was not heeded and they were 
unceremoniously turned out. The Deputy Collector and the Mamlatdar 
then proceeded to the village, put up the moveable property of six culti- 
vators to auction sale, and issued notices for such sale against four others. 
They also caused the bronze utensils of a patidar acriculturist to be polluted 
by a Muliammadan peon, but he was eventually allowed to remain in possession 
of them, although he was made to part with a silver band which he wore on his 
waist. The cotton-pods of another cultivator were attached, while the doors of 
the houses of several cultivators were sealed and have not yet been opened. 
The fact that the houses of nine persons of moderate means have been fastened 
by means of iron rings in a famine year shows how revenue officials lord it 
over the rayats and over-ride Government orders with a view to win the good 
graces of the authorities. How harshly the revenue is being collected by sub- 
ordinate officers will also be evident from the following instance. Mafat 
Bhikha had to pay assessment of Ks. 20. About twenty “maunds of cotton- 
s had grown in his holding. He sold away fifteen anda half maunds on 
the 24th and out of the proceeds paid the assessment and got the attachment 
on his holding cancelled. Two days later the talati came and deprived him of 
his silver waist-band weighing 30 tolas in: satisfaction of the fine which 
amounts to a fourth part of the assessment to be paid. He has now nothing 
but the remaining four and a half maunds of cotton crop to rely on for main- 
taining himeelf and his family for the whole year, besides meeting the expen- 
sés required for carrying on agricultural operations. From the way in which 
the revenue has been recovered from him it becomes a question if his crop 
should be regarded as a full crop or a four-anna one.” It is in this harsh 
manner that revenue is. being recovered in the districts and yet the author- 
¢ pens rons tony treat the cultivators with indulgence. We areinformed that 
Fe went to the Collector and the Commissioner 
os also submitted further petitions 

vernment should, for the sake of its o 
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restige, inquire into the truth or otherwise of the details given above, In their 

test resolution on the subject Government have ordered that the whole of 
the assessment should be suspended in areas which have yielded a crop of 
4, annas or lessin the rupee. Is it not the duty of the higher officers to see 
that the benevolent intentions of the authorities are not frustrated in practice 
by over-zealous subordinates ? 


29. ‘* The frequent transfer of officers renders it desirable that some 
understanding should be come to regarding the ac- 


Deprecation of pubiic 
entertainments to officials. 

Sind Gazette (17), 7th 
April; Hyderabad Journal 


ceptance by officials of invitations to parties given 
by Indians. It was very reasonable in the old 
days, when a high official spent half his lifeina 


- this country. 


particular district, that the inhabitants should on _ his 
transfer or retirement give ‘an entertainment in his 
honour, but the practice has been abused by being resorted to on every trivial 
occasion, till it has fallen into disrepute. The recipient of an invitation has 
no means of knowing whether it is the outcome of spontaneous feeling or of 
subservience to custom, or, worse still, whether it is the result of pressure on 
the part of a minority who want to serve theirownends, Indians are by nature 
so hospitable that an official is prone to take the first view, and in consequence, 
frequently at considerable inconvenience to himself, accepts the invitation 
in order not to wound the feelings of his would-be hosts. The present system is a 
drain on the pockets of the people and a nuisance to officials themselves, and 
Government would be well-advised to put it down by forbidding its officers to 
accept any public invitations from the people among whom they have served. 
A definite pronouncement on the subject would save much heart-burning and 
humiliation.” [The Hyderabad Journal writes in a similar strain. | | 


(5), 12th April. 


30. “ We propose once again to return to the subject of Mr. C. M. 
Cursetji’s compulsory retirement, and we are not 
prepared to say that it will be for the last 
time, for we feel assured that a vast majority of our 
readers must feel with us that in the person of Mr, 
Cursetji an eminent public servant has been treated 
by Government in a manner which the public 
emphatically disapprove. Underarule which, it is 
no exaggeration to say, is repeatedly honoured more 
in the breach than in the observance, he has been compulsorily retired from 
service whilst still in the prime of life and in perfect possession of the 
faculties which have made him during a long career an ornament of the Bench, 
Throughout his tenure of office his work has been sucessful and has been 
highly appreciated by the public, a success and an appreciation which have not 
been secured by any process of playing to the gallery, but by solid, hard, dis- 
criminating and disinterested labour,....... One argument which, not unjustly, 
has been often brought against the grant of an extension of service is that it 
operates unfairly against junior men, but sush an argument can have no 
relevance in the: case of Mr. Cursetji, as in the Bombay Small Cause Court 
it has become almost a proverb that not only juniors but rank outsiders 
are placed over the heads of senior incumbents. What is then the cause 
of this supersession and final relegation of an able and deserving public 
servant? That is the question which his real employers, the public, will 
ask. We answer, there is no just cause. Some plausible cause there 
must be because there is never smoke without fire, and the only cause we 
can possibly suggest is that Mr. Cursetji throughout his life has been no 
adulator of the powers that be, but that on the contrary he has beer suspected 
of indulging in his heart of hearts a kindly leaning towards the social and 
political aspirations of his countrymen—in a word, towards the Congress! 
This, so. far-as we can make out, is the heinous crime which has been sufficient 
to mar the eareer of one of the most deserving officials that have over served 
Now in regard to the Congress, we are in a position to say that 
Mr, Cursetji has never been disloyal to the obligations imposed upoa him by his 
office. He may have occasionally attended Congress meetings, but as a spectator — 

ily, not as a participant.......... The Government rule is that. when an 
officer attains his fifty-fifth year, he is liable to be superannuated, but it is open 
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Complaint against the 
attitude of Government in 
refusing an extension of 
service to Mr. CO. M. Cursetji 

Oriental Review (12), 12th 
April; Kaiser-i-Ilind (27), 


9th April, Eng. cols. 


16 : pronounced fit. by a medical sean: 
n the | vy bay Small Cause Court this procedure has been 
fll ! ov ve d many Aa time. The late Mr. Maneckjee Cursetjce had five extensions. 
ited him, the late Mr. Spencer six or seven, the late Mr. Gunpatrao 
‘six and Mr. Hormusji Dadabhoy eight ornine! This last-named gentle- 
ok tohis post even after he was sixty, simply in order that he might earn a 
So and he @ was allowed extensions without any medical certificates, 
Rustomji Patel, the acting Chief Judge, has recently had his fifth 
extension. He is evidently playing the game Mr. Hormusji carried on so 
successfully—simply to earn a pension. If he were knocked out this year, 
the State would have saved a lot of public money, specially when we 
consider that Mr. Patel joined the Small Cause Court as Judge after many 
years of lucrative practice as pleader and after amassing a large fortune. Now 
let us take Mr. Cursetji’s case. He is now in his fifty-seventh year 
He was allowed an extension from September 1902 to March 1903, and again 
from that date to March 1904, Mr. Cursetji was ailowed a further extension 
of twelve months, making in all two and a half years. Mr. Rustomji Patel, 
whose physical fifmess we have just described, has had four years of extension. 
In December last Mr. Patel and Mr. Cursetji sent in their applications for a 
further extension of one year. Mr. Patel was granted an extension, but 
Mr. Cursetji was denied the concession. Nothing daunted Mr. Cursetii 
appealed to Ceesar—‘ for Caesar,’ he thoaght, ‘is an honourab! e man;’ he had 
an interview with the Governor, butit was of no avail. Though His Excellency 
promised to reconsider his case, he could do nothing, for he could not act 
independently of his ‘ advisers.’......... We hope that questions will be asked in 
the matter in the Bombay Legislative Council, both as to the principles by 
which Government regulate the grant of extensions, and as to Mr. Cursetji’s 
case in particular. Copies of this paper will be placed in the hands of the 
leading members of the House of Commons and of the House of Lords, and 
we hope that in those places, too, attention will be drawn to this glaring and 
anomalous grievance. |The Kaiser-i- Hind makes sitnilar remarks. | 


31. A correspondent writes to the Duaydw Prakdsh complaining of the 
ee hardships to which passengers travelling by the Bom- 
ineuiiien a AE gape san , bay Steam Navigation Company’s steamers are usually 
Steam NavigationCompany’s Subjected. He says that passengers are oftentimes 
steamerson the Konkan coast left beliind for want of accommodation, and receive no 
~~ wie an on intimation about this until at the Jast moment when 
Pa a nearing the steamer in native prows. He adds that 
even after reaching Bombay they are detained for one 
or two hours for medical inspection, which he considers to be a mere farce, To 
detain passengers under a purely idle pretext, he continues, after a long and 
fatiguing sea voyage, during which many of them suffer from sea sickness, is 
like needlessly aggravating their hard lot, and the Company would be doing them 
a distinct service by running their steamers with punctuality so as to prevent 
disappointment among the passenger public, and by endeavouring to get rid 
of the useless ordeal of medical inspection to which the passengers are required 
to submit at present. 


82. The Bulsér Charitable Dispensary, which owes its existence to the 
munificence of the late Sir VD. M. Petit, was opened 

Alleged exorbitant levy as far back as 1871, For the first twenty years 
ete eee atthe of its existence, medical freatment was given free to 
Jém-e-Jamsh:d (26), 10th People of all classes at the dispensary. In 1891, how- 
ever, Government decided to levy a fee of one rupee 
annually as medicine charges from every family which 

id the income-tax. This was a heavy burden. on the pockets of persons with 


ted incomes, but the return they got for such a paltry sum out-weighed . 


. al considerations and the fee was never protested against.. With the increase, 


rab ac cepsersca nase of income to Rs. 1,000, no corresponding. 
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concession was made in the dispensary charges and persons exempted from 
the tax were not exempted from payment. Even this might have been 
ietly borne, but Government have now advanced a step further and decided to 
dae one rupee to every member of a family whose joint income is Rs. 500 
or more. Thus a family of fifteen members, desirous of being treated at the 
dispensary, has to pay Rs. 15 every year. This~involves an intolerably heavy 
burden on the poor inhabitants of Bulsér. It is for obvious reasons objectionable 
to charge such exorbitant fees at a charitable dispensary. In defence of 
their attitude Government urge that the fee is levied not for medicines 
which are supplied free of charge, but for the expert medical advice available 
at the dispensary. The people are practically helpless in the matter and have 
no alternative but to silently submit. to the exaction. We understand that 
Government are prepared to discontinue the levy of fees if an annual contribu- 
tion of Rs. 500 for the maintenance of the dispensary is forthcoming from the 
people, but the people are too poor to raise sucha sum among themselves. We 
trust Government will reconsider the matter and relax the rules which have 
been recently published on the subject, Failing that, we hopoa the present Sir 
Dinshaw Petit will extend a helping hand to the poor inhabitants of Bulsar, 


33. Lieut. Thomson of the 82nd Punjab Regiment stationed at Belgaum 
wanted on Sunday last a hack dhumni and sent his 
Alleged assault bya Kuro- butler to fetch one. ‘The butler found only one 
pean Military Officer upona Garriage at the public carriage stand in the canton- 
ne Tadya Vibes (186) 71, ment, but as it had already been hired by Mr. Sykes, 
April. ) Assistant Executive Engineer, and was being taken to 
his bungalow, the driver told the butler that he could 
not go to Lieut, Thomson's bungalow. When Lieut. Thomson wes in- 
formed of this, he got angry and wanted to compel the driver to let him have 
his conveyance for hire. ‘lhe driver thereupon ran away for fear of being 
beaten. Lieut. Thomson then called a sepoy and made him drive the 
carriage. ‘The owner of the conveyance met Lieut. Thomson on the way and 
requested him to give up his carriage. But the saheb, who had lost his temper, 
would not, of course, listen to this, and severely thrashed the owner, and by 
blowing a whistle called together 40 or 50 sepoys to the spot. We are at a loss 
to know what his object was in doing so. We understand that the owner of 
the carriage has lodged a complaint against Lieut. ‘Thomson in the Court of the 
Cantonment Magistrate, Belgaum. It is disgraceful that such cases of high- 
handed conduct should occur in a town like Belgaum. If the Viceroy were to 
take timely notice of such high-handedness on the part of the whites, the poor 
rayat would be spared much ill-treatment to which he is otherwise subjected. 


34. ‘Our attention has been drawn toa gambling den opened by a Euro- 
pean during this week close to the Ahmedabad Rail- 
A gambling den in way station. The modus operandi followed there is 
Ahmedabad. oq, that on payment of a sum of Rs. 2 a person is given 
Praja Bandhu (30), 9th —. : 
April, Eng. cols. six dies, and according to the total number of marks 
noticed on them after a throw he gets a prize in the 
shape of either a time-piece or a watch varying in value from Rs. 2 to Rs, 40 as 
advertised by the keeper of the den in his handbill. As this game of 
chance comes within the purview of the Gambling Act, we are surprised that it 
is allowed to be played in broad daylight. Astheden is situated on a much 
frequented thoroughfare and is not far from the Police station, we refuse to believe 
that the Police are unaware of its existence. Hence their conduct in this matter 
is entirely inexplicable. , We, therefore, desire to invite the attention of the 
District Magistrate and the District Superintendent of Police to this evil, and 
trust they will take immediate steps for its removal, for, any further con- 
tinuance of it is a serious menace to the morals of young Ahmedabadis.”’ 


35. “Mr. Morison, the new Commissioner in Sind, took charge of the 
The new Commissioner in ministration of the province the other day. We 


ae know little of hifa, as it is the first time that he 
Prabhat (53), 4th April, has set his footin Sind. But judging from the 
Eng. cols. reputation that has preceded him, there is reason to 


hope that he will, unlike his predecessor, be able to succeed in holding the 
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Y: ere “ey eet else Mr. Muir-Mackenzie. 
vidious distinctions that. he made between. 


a blot on his_ brief administration, 
ke of a sense of responsibility and of 


a , 


to we have heard only of Revenue officials showing favour 
to Muhammadans, giving them undue promotions 
and offering them high ‘salaries, at the cost of the 
Hindus. But we are sorry to find that the Kduca- 
tional Department is also betraying the same 
tendency........... Weare informed that Mr. Wright 
# has offered two places of Rs. 70 each to two Muham- 
a madans, one of whom ed his B.A. Jast year, while the other is a matri- 
—. culate employed in the Sind Madressa on Rs. 35 per month, and both 
a of them have accepted the offers. If our information be correct, what 
are we to think of the Educational authorities?.......... This is nothing 
short of putting a premium on Islam, Why did not the Educational 
Inspector offer the Muhammadan B.A. Rs. 55 and the other Rs. 35? 
We think, they would have closed with the offers if at. all they cared 
to jcin the educational line. We leave it to the reader to judge of the results, 
a which the inauguration of such a fatal policy, is likely to bring in its train. We 
| are certainly not against the admission of Muhammadans into the Educational 
Department. They have as much right to be represented in this line as the 
Hindus or the members of any other community, but it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to accord equal treatment to all sections of the population without 
distinction of caste, creed or colour. Last year the Bombay Government 
created a number of scholarships of Ks. 50 per month for Muhammadans, who 
a ‘might agree to serve the Educational Department (on salaries offered to others) 
“ after finishing their University career. We did not raise any protest against 
it the proposal because we thought that kind of favour shown toa backward 
community to be unexceptionable and even praiseworthy. Also, if out of tivo 
candidates of the same qualifications applying fora particular post, preference 
is given to the Muhammadan with a view to encourage the members of that 
community, we shall not at all murmur. But we must certainly . protest, if a 
Muhammadan is given a start of 8 or 10 years, over a number of Hindus of 
superior merit, who have almost grown grey in service, We have every hope 
that the Director of Public Instruction will not allow such a wrong to be per- 
petrated. .It is never too late to mend. Let the Educational authorities realize 
their mistake and refrain from a policy which, while it is unjust in principle, 
will in the long run prove detrimental to the interests of the department.” 


37. “It has occasioned us no little surprise to find the people of Hyderabad 
which boasts of being a centre of culture and 

Agitation against compul- education in Sind, raising such a hubbub against the 
Sy , a in Hyder- measure of compulsory vaccination recently intro» 
Phenia (14), 12th April, Guced there.......... We are doubtful whether the- 
leaders of the agitation have any sincere faith in 

their cause or are merely guided by the desire of playing to the gallery or pander- 
ing to the prejudices of the vulgar mob. The grounds of the opposition are as 
hollow as the opposition itself is impolitic. It is contended that as people 
voluntarily submit to vaccination there is no need of cumpulsory vaccination. 
* Let those who assert this answer what percentage of the people submit 
oS i to vaccination voluntarily. If all the people or a great majority do so, 
Be: : compulsory vaccination would not make any differetice or be a source of 
hardship, but will only reduce to certainty and regularity a practice which was 
uncertain and irregular heretofore......... Compulsory vaceination has been in 

. force in Karachi for a long time and up to now we have not heard of any 
serious complaint against it. Any feature in the working of the measure 
which may be considered to be fraught with danger can be met by proper 
safeguards. For instance, the oo of imprisonment provided for . 
ailure to report may be reasonably condemned as much too severe. And 
y efiort on the part of the agitators in the direction of mitigating this 
Id be quite welcome. Likswise any precaution intended to guard - 
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our opinion, easonable.”’ 


. ere ¥ complaint reaches us from Sukkur that thefts have become 

rife there again. This is very much to be regretted. 

p Thefts at Sakkur. Certainly the Police should be able to give a better 

rabhdt (53), 4th April, 

Eng. cols. account of themselves than allowing the thieving 

fraternity to carry on their nefarious pursuit uncheck- 

ed. Wedraw the attention of the District Magistrate to the subject and have 
no doubt that he will take effective means to remove the complaint.” 


Education. 


39, “In submitting his report on the School Final Examination which was 
. held for the first time in 1904 under the supervision 
P Government and the ofthe Educational Department, Mr. Giles, the Director 
chool Final Examination. ' ; ' 
Mahratta (11), 9th April. Of Public Instruction, observes that in the past the 
3 examination had received no special attention from the 
University or the High Schools, and that those who appeared for the examination 
were found as a rule to be inferior pupils, ‘The orders of Government as to the 
admission to. the public service no doubt gave importance to the University School 
Final Examination and a corresponding stimulus to the schools ; but the effect, 
in the opinion of the Director of Public Instruction, is not yet fully apparent, 
and atthe last examination, which was the first vonducted departmentally, 
the candidates were as usual very backward. With the conduct and 
control of the examination transferred to the Educational Department, 
however, the Director of Public Instruction thinks the schools and the public 
will have confidence in the examination, and conseguently more capable and 
better prepared students will appear for it hereafter. We doubt, however, 
whether there is anything in the new syllabus of studies in the fact of the 
change in the controlling hands that is calculated to make the examination 
more popular. As forming an avenue to Government service, it will no doubt 
attract needy students. But as a rule every student, who has some confidence 
in himself, will always prefer the Matriculation, which must, therefore, 
continue to be more popular.” 


Ratlways. 


40. The earnings of Indian railways are steadily on the increase. For 
RT ee the last year they amounted to nearly 4 crores of 
passengers aud the indiffer. "UPCC® Che amount is mostly derived from third class 
ence of Railway administra- Passengers and it is sheer injustice that their comfort 
tions towards their comforts. and convenience should be overlooked by the Railway 
SERIA Ree authorities, ‘l'here is no doubt that railway expendi- 

Shri Saygjt Vyaya (1), ture is also increasing in proportion to the receipt 
Sth April. apes = propo , pts. 
But this increase in the expenditure is wholly due to 
the increased attention paid by the Railway Companies to the comforts of first 
and second class passengers. On many railways third class carriages are always 
overcrowded and still no steps are taken to remedy this long-standing erievance. 
Just as the money received from the starving and impoverished rayat in the 
shape of taxes ultimately goes into the pockets of highly paid Buropean 
officials, so the profits which the railway companies make from third class 
passengers are expended in promoting the convenience of the whites. Does 
not this policy resemble that of the Pathan freebooter, who, it is said, used 
to plunder the waytarers and devote the money 80 acquired to the building 

of mosques r 


Municipalities. 


41, <A few months azo when Lord Curzon was about to return to lndia, 

the question of presenting him with an address came 

Anglo-Indian journals on yp before the Corporation and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
Sir P. M. Mehta's lection as voted against the :proposition, Sir Pherozeshah ‘has 


Mo pl trae recently been.elected President of the Corporation -for 


_ Kal (128), Ie April. the current year and the election has been untversally 


- approved. Even the Anglo-Indian journals are pleased 
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Fimes of India has praised Sir Pherozeshah beyond measure and 
nto the fact that he will be called upon, on behalf: of Bom 
es on his first setting foot on Indian soil, 
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our people is greater still. 


a 42, ‘The nominations by Government for the Poona City Municipal 
is Board are published in last Thursday’s Government 
ie Nominations by Goveru- (Gazette. They contain as usual six ex-officio council- 
‘ment to re Poona City ors and twelve others, of whom one is an official. 
a aly "Oth April ‘There are thus in all seven officials and eleven non- 
fi ' Officials among the nominated councillors. ‘lhe 
nominations on the whole are unobjectionable, though it is easy to point out 
a few names which might have been omitted and a-few others which should 
have been included. It is apparent, however, from the names now published 
that the original reason which is said to have led Government to increase the 
‘number of nominated councillors from 10 to 18 no longer holds good. And the 
maintenance of the nominations at the present number cannot possibly be 
Bins. justified except by reference to the reluctance of Government to withdraw the 
Fe | little finger of interference which under a convenient pertext they could once 
i insert in the Municipal administratian of the city. It can be easily shown that 
none of the officials, excepting one or two, ever take much active part in the 
work of the Municipality. On the other hand, we think we can name a few of 
the non-official nominated councillors whose capacity for Municipal work is’a 
negligible quantity........... Weadmit that the results of ward elections are 
not always satisfactory, and that in a few cases the voters could even be shown 
to have gone to the poll without a proper discernment of the merits of rival 
candidates. But could these be blamed if Government themselves set up a bad 
example, and with the fullest information at their command select their nominees 
with a fallacious notion of securing due representation to the different com- 
munities ?P ”’ 


43, A correspondent writes to the Sudhdrak:—“I wish to draw 
your attention to a rather novel case decided 
Affairs of the Poona Muni- jn the Court of Small Causes, Poona, against the City 


cipality. Municipality. ‘The facts of the case are as under :— 
; . P | 7 wa? ; “feet 
i zg aa cas. ak (48), 10th April, ‘As usual the Poona Municipality appointed in the 


| beginning of 1902-1903 two auditors to audit their 
accounts. These gentlemen discharged their duties according to the rules laid 
1 down for their guidance. In the month of February 1903 or thereabouts two 
as billsin the aggregate for Rs. 5,284-3-5, being the value of road metal purchased, 
ae were sent to them for pre-audit ; one of the auditors remarked on the bill that 
i 3 by the payment of these bills the budget grant for road repairs would be 
exceeded, and that consequently they should not be paid until the excess 


charge had been duly sanctioned by the Municipality. It appears from the 
Chief Officer’s deposition in the case that notwithstanding this valid 


objection of the auditor, he paid the amount of those bills on his own 

authority, without bringing the fact to the notice of the Managing Com- 

mittee, as he was bound to do under ;he directions contained in No. 16 
the 


: of the Municipal rules. The suditof s ybsequently discovered this high- 
handedness of the Chief Officer and very proper'y remarked that the course 
 pdopted in the case frustrated the main object of the pre-audit system. 

- This-nemark ws —— the Ohairman ofthe semeging Committee, and the 


‘hours. on pain /of dismissal. The auditor, consvious of the 


$1 


propricty of the remark, refused to please the Managing Committee, and 
the result was that the latter body dismissed the auditor, whose conduct, in their’ 
opinion, was unjustifiable and insubordinate. The aggrieved auditor appealed 
to the General Committee for redress; they considered that.legal opinion ‘as 
regards the powers of the Managing Committee in the case should be obtained. 
The question was accordingly referred to Government, who consulted the. 
Remembrancer of Legal Affairs. ‘This officor stated that the Managing Com- 
mittee had exceeded their powers in the case. Government acquiesced in the 
opinion and communicated the same tothe Municipality. A majority of the 
body, either with a view to display superior legal acumen or to conciliate the 
feelings of the Managing Committee and its Chairman, made light of the Legal 
Remembrancer’s opinion and declined to interfera on behalf of the appellant. 
The auditor, feeling sure of the justice of his conduct, filed a suit in’ the Court 
of Small Causes at Poona for the revovery of his wages for the term of his illegal 
dismissal and got a decree for the full amount claimed, with costs. We are sur- 
prised to find that in the course of his examination before the Court in this case the 
Chief Officer stated as under: ‘It was my duty to correct the mistakes in the bills 
according to the remarks of the auditor. It was not proper on my part to have 
made payments of these bills when there was no sanction Obtained either from 
the Managing or the General Committee; it was contrary to the rules of the 
Municipality, as the payments were made without the sanction of the 
proper authority. These payments were made under my orders as Chief 
Officer. I had given these orders contrary to the rules’. I am constrained 
to say that I simply wonder at the astounding coolness of the Chief Officer 
in thus recklessly spending public money.............. In this case the 
Municipality engaged two pleaders although the case ended in favour of 
the plaintiff. I do not know the actual cost to the Municipality, but [ 
imagine that it cannot be less than double the amount of the plaintiff's claim. 
Ido not see why the action of the auditor should have enraged the Managing 
Committee or their Chairman. ‘The auditors have a duty to perform, and if 
their remarks are thrown to the winds or treated with contempt, it would be 
better to dispense with their services and make a saving of the rate-payer’s 
money........... The case above cited is not an isolated one of its kind and I 
shall occasionally take opportunities to expose to the public ga.e the inner life 
of the Municipal administration. I attribute ail this to the inertness and 


want of public spirit among the inhabitants, who do not care to select proper 
councillors,”’ 


44, A disastrons fire broke out in the town on the 4th and 5th instant and 
A:Ges in Bhaltber: end caused damage to the extent of about seventy 
suggestions to the local thousand rupees. ‘he fire could not be got under as 
Municipality for preventing there was no water in the hydrants, The fire engine 


— by tire seeds £162) was on the spot, but could not be worked effectively for 
olapur Sama’char (151), ; | . : 
1ith April. want of a copious supply of water. Water was sup 


plied to the engine by private persons in their own 
pots, but the supply was inadequate. Had there been ample water in the 
public stand-pipes much of the damage caused could certainly have been 
averted, We beg to make the following suggestions to the Municipal autho- 
rities with a view to prevent similar damage in future, The supply of water in 
the street mains should be maintained at a sufficiently high pressure at all 
hours of day and night during the hot weather. Inflammable articles of mer- 
chandise, such as kerosine, should be stored outside the city, the retail dealers 
not being allowed to keep more than a fixed quantity in their shops. Fire plugs 
should be provided in various parts of the town soasto be of use in cases of 
emergency. ‘There should be an adequate supply of pipes in store and also of 
tools and implements for pulling down houses, The staff of the fire engine 
should also be strengthened. 


45, Government have published the list of nominated Councillors of the 
Municipal Boards in the Sind Official Gazette of the 

Nomination of Councillors 31st ultimo. In the list we notice that the appoint- 
BY ee net in Sad. ©-Ments have been equally apportioned between Hindus 
an 5 Raga EH (9, and Mihammadans in all the towns in Sind.......... 
9th April. _  _ Hindu interests generally predominate in towns, and 
eauesest. ...« «.. . therefore we fail to see why | Government should, 
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id a oy of thrusting in au equal number 
While we are.on this subject, we would venture to suggest 
a hieh oa account ecount of changed circumstances have acquired 
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Native Staies. 


_ 4, “The Administration Report of the Baroda State just issued over the 
signature of Mr. Romesh C. Dutt, C.1.E., Revenue 
Mr. R. ©. Dntt’s Barode Minister of Baroda, admirably demonstrates that 


Administration Report. : , 
Oriental Review (12), 12th Baroda, one of the premier States under native rule, is 


April. blessed with a remarkably able, far-seeing and liberal- 
| minded ruler in His Highness Sir Sayajirao, and 
a is served by a body of accomplished, zealous and loyal ministers.......... The 


incipies of Sir Sayajirao’s rule are the same as those prevailing in British 
Endia, but are necessarily varied to suit indigenous conditions.......... The 
first chapter of Mr. Dutt’s report shows how the State is ruled. In all matters 
undoubtedly the Maharaja is the sole controlling authority, but his benevolent 
disposition, the training he has received, his frequent visits to Europe and his 
constant tours in his own territories and in India have enabled him to adopt the 
most libera] methods of Government, and since these methods have mainly been 
initiated by the ruler himself, his must be all tne credit and his the praise, 
‘The business of the administration is divided into departments such as the Political, 
Judicial; Revenue, &c., at the heads of which are placed able and experienced 
| ake officers mostly imported from British territory. The Diwan or Prime Minister 
+a | is over all the departments subject to the absolute orders of the Maharaja. 
i Since August last a curious innovation has been introduced by the appointment 
of Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt as Revenue and Financial Minister, ‘ with 
) special and independent’ powers. Mr. Dutt, no doubt, is an exceptionally 
i} able and experienced officer and the Maharaja may be congratulated on securing 
: his services........... It is noticeable that the Baroda State maintains an army 
| of some ten thousand men, at an annual cost of over twenty lakhs of rupees, 
whilst for Police purposes it entertains an effective force of nearly 5,000 men. 
The Baroda army seems to us a costly toy which might be improved away and 
the money thus saved devoted to some more useful purpose, In 1881 His 
i Highness thé Gaekwar took over the administration into his own hands and 
ae many of the most important reforms date from that year. The judicial 
a system of Baroda has been thoroughly re-organised on the British model.......... 
But the most remarkable of the changes in the Judicial Department is the 
complete separation of judicial and executive functions. ‘I'his most important 
reform, which still hangs fire in British territory though the evils of the combi- 
nation of these two functions are almost universally admitted, has been fully 
brought ‘about owing to the Maharaja’s far-sightedness and firmness of 
purpose, and is found to work with perfect smoothness and economy and 
greatly to the satisfaction of the people. The British Government might well 
take a leaf from His Highness the Gaekwar’s book and cease putting off this 
most, necessary reform on the delusive ground of losing prestige........... Under 
the head of revenue Mr. Dutt’s report affords most interesting reading and 
shows progress and reform in many directions,.......... In the olden times there 
revailed a number of petty taxes known as veros, which greatly vexed and 
arassed the people. Under the present enlightened segime these have been 
abolished and are substituted by a comprehensive but moderate and well- 
aduated income-tax, ‘The income-tax was at first tentative, but sinee 1902 
as been generally adopted over the whole of the Baroda territories and is 
found in its incidence to be equitable aud fair, The Departments of Abkari, 
xcise, Customs and Opium, all appear to be well regulated under cxe 
perienced ‘native officers.......... Over fifty-one percent. of the population of 
ve State is agricultural and the report shows, that the Maharaja’s attention is 
tantly dev ‘to the amelioration of the condition of this portion of his 
Iture is fostered by the establishment of an Agricultural 
Agricultural Banks and Model Farms with agricultural 
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schools attached. Seed depdts are to be foundin the different districts where 
good sound seed and the best sort of manure are made available on easy terms, 
whilst arboriculture and cattle-breeding are liberally encouraged.......... No 
Department is so up-to-date as that of education and from the fact, noted in 
Chapter VIII of the Report, we may safely accept that ‘in none are the results 
more real and tangible.’ The most telling of these facts is that seven annas 
per head are spent in the Gaekwar’s territories on education as compared with 
one annain British India. If the Indian Government could be induced to 
retrench their military expenditure, they might well afford to imitate the 
almirable example of the little State of Baroda........... The latest reform, 
though something of an innovation, is the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion as an experimental measure. This important step in advance from which 
our Directors of Public Instruction have hitherto shrunk is the fruit of the 
Maharaja’s visit to Europe in 1902. There are fifty-two villages, where 
compulsory education is now in force and is found to be working satisfactorily. 
A Compulsory Education Bill is onthe anvil of the Baroda Legislative Council, 


and the general adoption of this educational reform throughout the State may 
be looked for in the near future,”’ 


47. ‘After all it seems that the present Junagadh administration can- 
we not do without a Nagar and they are going to 
eg Junagadh. appoint Mr. Kalianrai Jetha lsaxi, whose connection 
dthiawar News (28), Sth 
April, Eng. cols. with the Idar State seems to have been severed, as 
Assistant to the Dewan........... If appears that 
Nagars and Patidars would soon be shaking bands and making up their past 
quarrels by serving side by side in the State, to the no small confusion of the 
public and the authorities, who have all along been passive observers of the 
drama that is being enacted in Junagadh. It is now alleged that the 
Nagars were ousted from the service of the State because the late Major 
Carnegy did not like them, Major Carnegy had practically no hand in the 
administration, and in justice to that officer, whcm we personally knew for the 
last ten years, we must state that he always liked good people and disliked bad 
ones. The very fact of Mr, Kalianrai’s going to Jundgadh shows that the 
Nagars are no longer under the displeasure of the Nawab Saheb, and we 
should not be surprised if within a month of this appointment Mr. Purshotamrat 


is re-installedin his place. That would almost mean the death-knell of the 
Gopaldas Bechardas Ministry.” 


48. The Dhrangadhra State is steeped in debt, still the Chief squanders 
sain saliiteiiiihiaiia ot his Jorenues oo anueons wl a 2, no aoe 
: “Oniee CONducive to the well-being of his subjects. e 
7 pig rss Pa — a Educational Department in the State is being starved, 
maintenance ofa local theatri- ‘There is not a single High School in Dhrangadhra, 
cal company. ‘i and in some of the towns of the State there are even no 
nme. Samachar (7%), Middle Schools. This is not to be wondered at, as a 
pri, | app ; 
large portion of the State revenues is swallowed u 
by the local Bharat Bhushan Dramatic Company which was founded and is 
til] financed by the State. ‘I'he annual expenditure of the company charged to 
the State revenues amounts to Rs. 30,000. The company consists of 70 to 80 
actors, all of whom have received training in the school attached to the theatre. 
Its rules are issued under the imprimatur of the Chief, who devotes all his 
energies, to the affairs of the company. ‘The principal actors of the company, 
viz., Messrs. Pranshankar, Hiralal and others, occupy high offices in the State. 
Mr. Kanubha, the Dewan, and Mr. Becharlal, the Vahivatdar of Dhrangadhra 
Mahal, also take part in the company’s performances. It 13 deplorable that 
none of the Chief’s advisers urge him to puta stop to this wanton waste of 


. money, and it, therefore, behoves the Agent’to the Governor to order the 


f 


company to be dissolved and to utilise the money spent upon it in starting a 
High School in the State. 


49. itis said that the Thakore Saheb of Vala does not pull on well with 
seek his Karbhari, Mr. Liladhardas. The latter, too, has got 
Foca aber coop disgusted with service in the State; still he sticks to 
12th April a post, because, being an old man and somewhat 
short of sight, he is unfit for service anywhere else. 

OON 140—9 Moet uae 
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nely paid a visit to 

Te i. - He has 

,and drives with ge. It is also 

ately visits Vala at night time, although he is 

enter the limits of the State. It is deplorable that the Thakore 

jour the order of the Agent to the Governor regarding Hiralal more 
ach than in the observance. 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


ee 60, “ We have learned froma reliable source that a mass meeting of 
ae cet Muhammadans of all sections will be held on the 
Pa: The Muhammadans and evening of Saturday, the 15th instant, in the Mu- 
the protest mecting in Bom- goaffsrahad Hall, Grant Road, Bombay, to declare 


4 a agian Btoratd (66), 1 9%, publicly that the Muhammadans of Bombay have no 
4 | April, Eng. cols. sympathy with the protest meeting heldin the Novelty 


Theatre, and that the Muhammadaus who are going to 
attend it are not true representatives of the Muhammadan community of 


Bombay.”’ 


51. A meeting of the Marathas of Ratnagiri District was convened 

yesterday evening at Mahadev Bag under the presi- 
Blete. | A meeting of the Marathas dency of Dr. Palande to express their sense of gratitude 
it ae 7 ~, Of Ratndgiri District for to the Government of India for the recent reduction 


Hh | rs ae ee in the salt duty, and to pray for the introduction of free 
i ae tion of the salt tax and primary education in the country. Mr, N. G. Pavre, 
Mit urging the introduction of in opening the proceedings, deplored that the Marathas, 
ee a Apa education in having been reduced to dire poverty, were unable to 
Bombay Samdchér (65), Uy asufficient quantity of salt for theirdaily use, He 

10th April. was confident that the rernission of the salt duty would 


leat to increased consumption of salt by the poor 
people, and added that it was meet that the people should thank Government 
for this boon. The meeting then adopted a resolution of thanks, which also 
x embodied a ‘prayer forafurther reduction in the salt duty. Mr. Pavre next 
dwelt onthe benefits of free primary education, especially to a backward 
community like the Marathas. He remarked that it was high time for the 
British Government to follow the example set by His Highness the 
-Gaekwar in the matter, and added that free primary education was a 
sine-qua won for the amelioration of the country’s condition. A resolution 
was then passed recording the desire of the meeting to associate 230 
representative Marathas from the Ratnagiri District with the com- 
mittee of the backward classes which has been recently formed with a 
view to agitate the question of free primary education among the people. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.) 


Collectors and District. Magistrates: and Political Agents are’ requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, ifthe facts, alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the ongin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
— s 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian...) Bombay... ...| Weekly ...| John de Mello; East Indian ; 37 ¥s cool 240 
' yA Cosmopolitan Review eee Do. eee eee Monthly... eee Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 
(Konkani); 23. 
Daily Telegraph and| Poona ... hay oss .»»| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 49; formerly; 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. : 
4 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... »».| Monthly eee ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Pdrsi; 52; ¥.P.| 1,000 
5 | Hyderabad Journal »e+| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... pee — Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...} Bombay oe. it = (on ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brahman ; 37 bas 500 
¢ | Indian Spectator, Voice off Do. w+ mit. See ...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; P4rsi; 52;| 1,000 
India and Champion. J.P. | 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. «+ .e»| Monthly .-| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer oa 800 
9 | Karachi Chronicle ...| mardchi «» veel Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 51 ... 400 
10 | K4thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot...  ...| Daily .. — ,,.) Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 200 
| (Nagar) ; 38. 
11 | Mahrdtta ... win ee ee ...| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chinteman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman); 31. . 
12 | Oriental Review ... eos} Bombay vee cal a ...| R. S. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 bel oon bee 400 
13 Parsi eee eee coe Do. eee eee Monthly eee seetee ) 500 
14 | Phoenix ... a .»»| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Jaffar Faddu;. Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 ™ 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona ... seo] Daily eee ee; Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49... oce eee 100 
and Military Gazette. | 
16 | Railway Times ..._...| Bombay... _—...| Weekly... _...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 ...| 1,000 
17 | Sind Gazette coe ees} Kardchi ooo ...| Bi-weekly ».-| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 bes na 560 
18 {| Sind Times bee te, on. “ease: mug KER .»-| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); $8 ... 200 
AnGLo-GuJARA’TI. 
19 {Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ..| Weekly... we pore Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 725 
ania) ; 30. 
20 | Deshabhaktx i a Baroda ... oe Ten: ae ...| Vasantl4l Sunderldl Desdi; Hindu (Nagar} 1,500 
| Brehman); 43. 
21 | Evening Jéme oo .--| Bombay ,.. coe} Daily — ove _ weeees 1,000 
22 |Gujaréti .. .. «| Do ... | Weekly... ...| Ichharam Surajram Des#i; Hindu (Surti) 4,500 
Bania) ; 51. 
23 | Gujar4t Mitr’... onal TAG ans =. ee vee Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 oce vee 700 
24 Gujarat r unch eee eee Ahmedabad eee Do. ees eee Somalal Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. | 850 
25 (| Hindi Punch nae ...| Bombay oo oe .«+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 baie 800 
26 Jam-e-Jamshed ... ere permis we:| Daily = «ee ...| Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 ...| 3,000 
Be | Meieewietind = 4h: 5 el Be ee oo-| Weekly ... ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54... eos} 2,900 
28 | Kdthidwar News... »--| Rajkot ... an Ee 6080 »..| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 42 ... ik ee 400 
| ( : 
29 | Kathidwdr Times ce 2s eas ...| Bi-weekly Bate a Jayashankar ; Hindu (Ne&gar Brah- 600 
man); 3¥. 
30 | Praja Bandhu ..  ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... «».| J =, MN eecais a Hindu (Mewdda Bréh-| 1,100 
. neta ae man); 39. 
$1 Rast Goftaér eee ees Bombay eee Dv. ese ees Pallonji Barjorji Des4i ; Parsi ; 52 eee . eee 1,550 
32 | Satya Vakta ove se} Do. e.| Fortnightly ... en ee ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 550 
nia); 39 
33 | Shri Sayaji Vijay wo] Baroda we = 4.., Weekly... _—_...| M4neklal Ambirdm Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26,; 4,200 
84 Sury& Prakdésh ... eee} Surat... ssf Dow coo one Umedr&am Pa agind#és D&y4bhéi; Hindu 260 
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| Sadd@shiy Vishvandth  May4dev; Hindu 500 
wtp ae Bréhmen); 28, __ 
yee] Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 500 
| Brdbman) ;.47. 
tee Rev, Mr. + EB. Abbott eee eee pee 625 
...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
Br&hman); 38, 
/ pee Do. Do. eee 1,100 
vee] Sheth esi Ambérém Doctor; Hindu| 1,000 
ia), 
...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
Manager being Dfmodar S4vldram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
oi — Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 850 
(Saraswat Brahman): 24. 
es-| Vinayak B4lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpé4- 500 
wan Brahman); 33. 
»».| Ganesh Ballél Phans4lkar; Hindu (Karhdda 500 
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...| Vindyak Naér@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 750 
Brahman); 36. 
,... Damodar Sdavl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha); 4,000 
39. 
ees| Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
30. 
eos) Vindyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,700 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. ' 
»+-| Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brdhman) ; 30. 
sii Lawrence Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 600 
nese); 32. 
ese} Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46. os. eee 900 
...| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatalleh, 1,600 
B.A., LL.B. 
(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasgul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
,..| uekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 os 459 
-».| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 ees} — 1,000 
...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;| 1,100 
Muhammadan ; 30. 
...| Raémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha); 71 ...| 1,100 . 
- Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
Bania) ;. 88. 
‘a atte Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
-yat) ; 35. 
..{ Ann4ji Gop4l Jorébur; Hindu (Deshasth| 800 
Vaishnav Br&hman) ; 43, - 
...| Govind Gang4dhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Brdhman); 28. 
veel FE. Xe Fernandes; Goanese ; 87 ae Sth 500 
1 Kiel Ismfil Kfzi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,500 
...| Nén&bh&i Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 48 - ...| 2,800 
...| Dr. Kaliédés Jaikisondés Desdi, B.A, L.M.| 800 


rR 


No. | — Name of Publication. Where Published. 


Bi si 


Gusaniti—continued. 

65 | Bombay Samachar .. | Bombay... oe} Daily eee = 2g _ yr Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;;  4,C00 
66 | Broach Mitra... | Broach ,., voo| Weekly ... < Trikamlal a. Thakor; Hindu (Brahma| 300 
67 | Broach Samachar... adel: ae oo: a eoe| Ardéshar Dinsha GAndhi; P4rsi ; 50 «. ide 500 


68 | Chav-Chav see e+} Bombay ... ..| Fortnightly ... 7 Manchaér4m; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 250 
8 

69 | Deshi Mitra see sec] DUFAS ce ...| Weekly ... ...| Kashidas ape serve, A Hindu (Ka&chia, 7.¢.,) 3,400 
a vegetable seller) ; 44. | 
70 | Din Mani ,.. bie -»+| Broach ... -»-| Monthly... tee ao gig Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 
nia); 26. 

71 |Dnyd@nottejak sie il Ahmedabad __...| Fortnightly __... Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 


72 | Friend of India  e- eee} Doe ave soo] Weekly oe ...| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
| Brahman); 50 | 
78 | Furead s.. coe .»»| Bombay... »»-| Monthly »».| Bomanji Navroji Kabraji; Parsi; 46 ... bee 725 


ee te et 


74 | GapSap ... eee re «| Fortnightly ...|M.C. Ratnagar & Co. .., as ove iva 800 
75 | Hitechchhu ooo _ees| Abmedabad oe) Weekly ... | Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain) ; 46 ... eee 800 
76 | Jain eee ove aa Do. +. oo} Dow ove »».| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,400 f 
77. «| Jdm-e-Jahanooma " Bombay ... ia ae ae ie ogee ee Framji Acharia; Parsi ; 29 ve! 1,000 


78 | Kaira-Vartamén ... cost ME asa a ae” ta »»-| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 160 
: Shravak Bania) ; £5. 


| 
79 | Kathidwar Sam4char vee Ahmedabad ...| Dg... ove —_r Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 : 
man); 44. ? 
80 | Loka Mitra ‘ad a Bombay... eo»| Bi-weekly pe “Pit 3 Manekji Minocheher- Homi, B.A;} 1,000 
P Tsl 35-6 


81 |MahiK4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... .| Weeklysse | Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 | 
. Brahman) ; 45. | | 
82 | Navséri Prak4sh ... vee Navsa@ri ... coe! De ave ee+| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... os 800 Z| 


83. | Nure Elam eee eee} Bombay ... -».| Monthly... ee.| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 ae 600 


84 | Praja Mitra ess ...| Aardchi... »».| Bi-weekly eee} NarLhoyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 275 
31. 
Surat eee eee Weekly ee Th Hormasji Jameod ji ; Parsi ; 45.06 ee on 900 


85 | Praja Pokar oe ove 


86 | Prak4ésh and Gadgadét ...| Bombay... eco} DO. - cee »o.| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);) 1,000 
| 3 38. 
87 | Punch Dand 006 sat ae hes ove] a ee eco) Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 

43. 
88 |Samsher Bahddur... ..; Abmedabad ...} Do. .. — ,../ Savéibhai Réichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 160 


89 | Sdnj Vartamaén ... »+.| Bombay ... eee] Daily — oes »»»| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 3,300 

(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 

(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi ; : 
38. 

(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 

90 | Sind Vartaman ... see} Karachi ... ooo] Weekly ove ve Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 


250 
91 | Stri Bodh ... eee seal III i us Monthly oa iii 500 
93 | Surat Akhbar = o, oscl OE ns o-.|. Weekly .., »»-| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... eee 3CO | 
93 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha eee} DOs oe oe Anopram Méneklél Visashrim&li; Hindu 175 | 
eenkelg (Shravak); 36. . 


94 | Pandit ... + om Poona w+  44.] Weekly ws oe) Govindrao Gangdrém Wainwe; Hindu (Wan- 160 i 
. jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. ' 


95 Sharman Samachar eee Bombay Te Do. i . oo eae sa 3 | | | 
268 : 
96 |Shri Venkateshvar Sami-} Do. «2 oof Do. so en Pandit Laiye 3 Rawji Sharma; Hindu (Négas 6,200 - 
KANABESE. ae 


97 Digvijaya eee eos ree Gadag eee eee Weekly eee ~oe oe _Gadiappa - Basrimarad ; Hind 160 
| ng, Ling4yat) ; 37. 
98 Karnatak Vritta eee eee Dharwar eee} Dow Coe . ee (1 Dorang, a 9) Ls Seon Hindu £00 , 
(Karhada Brdhman) ; 34 
ve (2) reer 4 on Béléchérya Hoskeri ; : 
| (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
99 | Loki Bandhu ... = ow» oo =m et Ee ha le ne on Lavendra Mente ; Hindu 160 


. ); 41. 
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| Lhéna ,.. 
104 | A’rydvart ... ie sw:| Dhulia ... 
195 | Bakul —... Ae ws.| Ratndgiri 
‘106 | Belgaum Samfchér __.../ Belgaum... 
107 | Bhu’t we oe .»+| Bombay 
108 | Chandanshu wie = woe TASQAON ... 
109 | Chandrakfnt ..  ...| Ohikodi .., 
110 | Chandrodaya __sa... ..| Chiplun ... 
} Ail | Chikitsak ... =» -ee| Belgaum 
112 | Chitragupta “ weed .,. 
113 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhapur 
114 | Deshakélavartamin _...| Erandol... 
115 ‘Dharma ... ow reef WEI wee 
116 | Dharwar Vritta ... «| Dharwar 
117 | Dnyén Ségar ... ~— ese) Kolhapur 
118 | Granthamala ve me tae | 
119 | Hindu Punch _se.. ok SED ose 
120 | Jagadddarsh ove ...| Ahmednagar 
121 Jagadhitechchhu ste -s-| Poona ... 
122 | Jagatsamachér ... ws. Thana ... 
123 | Kal a Fone eee} FOODS aa. 
124 | Kalpataru ... — Sholfpur 
125 | Karmanuk cee oes| POONA see 
196 | Keral Kokil ...  ...| Bombay... 
127 | Kesari ... | s. a) 
39g | Khéndesh Ohjitragupta ...| Dbulia ... 
"499 |Khéndesh Vaibhav ...| Do... 
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tes Gunde Nelgire Naddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 


aoe 


ae 


‘Dhondo K4shin&ath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


P&ndurang B&biji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha); 


Brahman) ; 28. 
Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 

h4da Brahimaan); 4l. , 
Gaurishankar RAmprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bra@hman); 4], 


Brahman) ; 23 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. 

Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27... 

Hari Bhikaji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
41. 

Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. | 

Rémchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 40. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 40. 

Abaji Ramchandra Sdévant ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 
42. | 

Jagannath Balaji 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Sadéshiv Vithal Pfrasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bradhman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Breéhman) ; 48. 

Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) .. 


Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 

Krishné)i Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 38. 

K4éshinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 52. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé4- 
wan Brahman) ; 75. 

Trimbak A'baji Raéje; (Kayasth 
Prabhu); 41. 

Shivrim Mahddev Pardinjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Brahman); 89. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman); 46. 

Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman) ; 38. 

Krishnaji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Bréhman),; 49. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 48. 

Hindu (Deshasth 


Bhau Réoji Sindekar; 
Bréhman) ; 26. 
Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br&hman) ; 39. 
Hindu (Gaud 


Hindu 


Ramkrishna Gop4l Pandit; 
Bréhman); 27. 


38., ¢*? te 
Késhinath Vaéman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
pesheanh) 5 48. 
Anandrdo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman); 30. 
Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan esac emey ; 43. q “Aen 
ge | 0. 
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Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24 
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“No - Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, —_ 
af , 
MaritHi—continued. 
Nésik Vritta ... oo Ndsik .. =o Weekly ve» =~ evs Yashvant Hari Kéle; Hindu (Chitpawan 450 
: vuln 28. 
Nipdni Vaibhav ... oee| NipAni see cool =O, cee ace nu mchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 80 
et ' (Deshasth Brahman) ; 50. eer 
Nydy Sindhu ... «| Ahmednagar ...) Doe ... so) Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshaeth 400 
) Bréhman) ; 31. | 
Pandhari Bhushan ...| Pandharpur «| Do. sn «| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 75 
Brahman) ; 34. 
Pandhari Mitr& ... oof VO. ow oe ae ex| Govind Sakhdrim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 109 
Brahman) ; 42. 
Poona Vaibhav  «.. .| Poona eco] DO. ove ...| Ganesh Mah4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman); 36. 
Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... DO, eee .| Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 
Pratod _... ae .| Islampur coe] DDO. ae ...| Ramchandra Narayan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karbada Brahman) ; 43. 
Righav Bhushan... »».| Leola coor DO ee »--| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
| Satya Mitré ae .| Malegaon wt Bk. & ea: — Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 200 
6 
Satya Sadan | Alibag ... we DO es eos| RAoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 150 
: man); 63. 
Satyi Shodhak ... woe| Ratnagiri eco] DO. see »..| Hari Nard4yan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. 
Shet Shetaki and| Poona ... ...| Fortnightly .| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
Shetakari. buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tuikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Bra&hman) ; 45. 
Sholdpur Samachar eee} SHoldpur .| Weekly ... ».-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KAmAti) ; 46 400 
Shrigonda Vritta... .| Shrigonda Do. eve »».| Balaébhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
44, 
Shri Shahu _ vee ALATA eee cosf Do. ove oe bee 4 nd Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
man); 22 
Shubh Suchek ..c esol DOs ccc coos DO one ...| Vishnu Ndrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 160 
Brahman); 30. 
Sumant ... ...| Karad oes veo] Do. ase eee} Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 200 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
Vidya Vilas ee .»»| Kolhapur -++| Bi-weekly .| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Bréhman); 21. 
Vihari ...| Dombay «ee -«} Fortnightly .| Balkrishna Nar&yan Phatak ; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
wan Brahman); 365. 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar Do, eee eee Monthly... eee (1} tar B: alkrishna NAdkarni eee eee 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath $Mofamkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
Vrittasa#r ... ce seo] WEL — ene ooo} Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadey Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
Vritta Sudha sews | Satara cee cool EO ee ees} Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
Vydp4ri ws eee ...| Foona coe] Doe ee .| Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 39. 
Vydpdr Saméchér.. ...| Ahmednagar .../. Do, see ows Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu (Mar-| 1,200 
wadi) ; 30. 
SINDI. 
Khairkhéh ai ...| Karachi... | Weekly ...  «»-| Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) me 
32. 
| 
Sind Sudhar eee eee Do. eee eee Doe eee ees Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 38 eee 500 
Scookree eee eee eee Do. eee . Do. eee eee Asanmal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 42 eee 209 
UrRvDv. 
Ajaibat-i-Bambai oee| BombAYeee oc Monthly : -»| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; M 1,000 
3 (Sunni); 32. 
|Eombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... = Weekly .. — ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 
| Muhammadan ; 50. | 
Sultén-ul-Akhbér =...) “Do. eee ov| Daily cee we Do. do. . vl — 400 
Tejar4ti Gazette eee! Do. eee coe 1M onthlyse. »»-| Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher 500 


afr 
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= ae a. he . 


(A BATT oom 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu 


sosmeenins (Deshasth 
|e Ba Bréhman, Smérta) ; 82. 


a 


t-| Weekly...  ...| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 


173 | A Luz eee aes »».| Bombay... oss} Weeklynes ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23 di ai 700 


Notes —A. The notices from the difforent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. Thenames of Newspapers are printedin the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


list is ted in brackets after the name. | 


: 


: 


Cc. system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the Iast letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (Sj = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This’ rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with csution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publications. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. tion 
Marra. 
129a |-Loka Bandhu .o| Tasgoan ...| Weekly oP TTT — § 200 
Uropv. 
167a | Mister Makhanchu ...| Bombay ee) Weekly ~ vo seee ove 


No. 169 has ceased to exist. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “At the very moment. last ess — the as citizens of 
Bombay were discussing how to give a fitting recep- 
| Visit of His Royal High- tion to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
India. Princess of Wales, the Secretary of State for India 
Subodha Patrika (47), 16th was informing Parliament of the terrible earthquake 
April, Eng. cols.; Oriental jin the Punjéb and the possible opening of subscrip- 
Sere Ries Sen eee tions in aid of the sufferers! ‘Their Royal Highnesses 
are to come here in next November. We doubt very much if the time fixed 
for their visit is at all opportune. India is suffering from famine and plague, 
which instead of showing any abatement are assuming severer forms! As if 
these did not suffice, nature has come to their help and earthquakes of terrible 
magnitude are harassing and destroying the population of the unfortunate country. 
A time like thisis certainly inopportune for festivities. The visit may do 
much good to the future Emperor of India, but it will certainly do no good to 
the people and princes of India at*this particular time. Is it yet impossible to 
postpone the visit to some better times?” [The Oriental Review makes 
similar remarks, and adds :—‘* Royal visits have their significance, and if 
properly conducted they are fraught with much good. His Majesty the King- 
Emperor, when on his tour through India, was pained by some ‘ discreditable 
exhibitions of arrogant race-feeling’ and insolent demeanour of the Indian 
political departments towards Indian Princes. He wrote several letters to our 
dearly beloved and ever lamented Queen Victoria the Good, who laid them 
before Lord Lytton before his departure to assume the office of Viceroy of India, 
‘with an emphatic request from the Queen herself that his special efforts 
should be directed towards our reformation.’ ”’ 


2. Hverybody is delighted at the prospect of the forthcoming visit of 
i His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to this 
(167), 17éh A bens PSOE" eountry. But unfortunately the time chosen - for 
the visit is quite inopportune. The country is at 
present smarting under a variety of scourges such as plague, famine and 
earthquake. The Native Chiefs have not recovered from the strain of the 
Coronation Darbar. In spite of this title-hunters and flatterers are trying to 
get up a grand reception in honour of the Prince at an enormous expense. 
But we humbly ask whether the visit will lessen our miseries in any way. 
On the other hand, will it not add to our burdens? Will not the demonstra- 
tions got up in the Prince’s honour with borrowed money smack of hypocrisy ? 
Are not the authorities aware of this fact? If we make a show of pomp and 
splendour when our pockets are empty, shall we not be confirming Lord 
Curzon’s estimate of our character that we are liars and hypocrites ? 


8. “It is gratifying to note that the promoters of the movement to raise 
a memorial at Bombay, commemorating the visit of 
oer oval of the Propose’ ‘Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
erect a museum in Bombay Wal h . , 
ag strat I ales, have decided to give the city a museum. 
visit of His Royal Highness With a pilot like Sir L. Jenkins and an engineer like 
the Prince of Wales. Sir P. Mehta, the museum may be taken as safely 
. ne Seaee © ye 196), landed through the temporary squall which threatened 
19th April, Eng. cols. ' its passage. A well-equipped museum has been felt 
as a want since Lord Reay’s time, and we are glad the 
_ want is about to be supplied by the present worthy successor of that scholar- 
statesman.” (|The Jam-e-Jamshed writes :—‘ A better memento of the Royal 
visit cannot be conceived, and the more the citizens of Bombay consider the 
er put forward by Sir Pherozeshah, the more they will come to approve 
of it.”’ 


*4, “The General Committee appointed for the purpose of adopting 


measures for celebrating and commemorating the visit 


ieee (22) ,23rd April, of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princ 


occasions the visit should be celebrated in such a way that the rich as well as the 
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of Wales have already decided that as on previous 
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‘might be able to participate in the celebrations. The Committee have also 
ed. to Commemorate. the occasion by supporting the project of a museum 
Of this great city. The Crescent would be an ideal place for the 
1°0f the museum. ‘The question of organizing and equipping the 
ra way ‘as will make it fully representative of the antiquities, 


w 


sfoducts And the arts and industries of Western India is one that 


i é 


- @emands careful consideration. It has also been suggested that the building to 
_ be erected for the museum should contain a lecture hall, a gallery for the exhibi- 
ion of modern Gxamples of the fine arts, a library and a geological collection, 

the museum pre | be organized on such a comprehensive plan, it would be 


—— a fitting memorial of the visit of the future Emperor and Empress of India....... 
| We welcome the proposed memorial as in every way suited to commemorate 
aa ‘ the Royal visit. Lord Lamington has more than once expressed his desire to 


see the public of Bombay taking the initiative in the matter of establishing a 
museum worthy of Western India, That initiative has now been taken at the 
instance of the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta, and it is to be hoped His 
BExcellency’s Government will second the efforts of the public with becoming 
promptitute and generosity,” 


5, Our readers know how the Peace Mission to Tibet, headed by Colonel 
ie Younghusband, effected a forcible entry into that 
1. Alleged modification of the Gountry with a view to flourish the torch of Western 
meet Civilisation in that land of darkness and how, aft 

Kesari (127), 18th April. ; ac. » ALLEL 
N shedding the blood of Tibetans, fighting for their 
country and independence, on their native soil, and hastily patching up a 
i treaty, it returned to India before the passes were blocked by snow. The said - 
| = convention was signed neither by the Dalai Lama nor the Chinese Amban ; nor 
{ was it at all acquiesced in by China, which claims suzerainty over Tibet ! 
1: Consequently, the treaty concluded by the head of the Tibet Mission has 
14 proved:to be void and meaningless. There was a passage at arms between the 
} | Viceroy and the Secretary of State over some of the clauses of the convention, 
ft; and the amount of indemnity and the period for the payment of the same were 
x reduced from 75 lakhs and 75 years to 25 lakhs and 8 years, respectively! ‘Tibet 
has thus benefited from the controversy and the convention secured after squan- 
dering one-fourth crore of India’s money in the Himalayan passes has been 
deprived of much of its sting. It has further been rendered completely 
innocuous as a result of the revision it underwent at the hands of Chinese 
politicians, and Keuter’s Pekin correspondent states that the articles about 
the opening of British trade stations and the appointment of British trade 
ae agents at certain places in Tibet have been cancelled. The Chinese diplomats 
have thus foiled Lord Curzon’s great ambition of gradually depriving Tibet of 

its independence. 


6, Many a fraud perpetrated by Military officers and Army contractors 
during the course of the late Boer war are gradually 

_ Frauds committed by Mili- coming to light. The Secretary of State for War, 
9 Ronse anny ang Mr. Arnold Foster, is endeavouring to screen the 
the morality of the British, Offenders, and the report of the Public Accounts Com- 
bi Kal (128), 21st April. mittee, which investigated the matter, was not pub- 
Pe bi lished last year while Parliament was sitting, lest 
 * it- might provoke a.debateinthat assembly. It was published later on during the 
recess. ‘I'he report of the Auditor General on war expenditure is also being 
similarly kept back because it is also said to contain a graphic description of the 
frauds committed by Military officers and Army contractors. But the debate that 
recently took place in Parliament on the report of the Public Accounts 
Committee has exposed many a fraud and promises to bring to light others. 
It is impossible to enumerate all these frauds here. We shall only briefly 
describe the nature of some. Tobacco weighing one million pounds was sent out 
for the use of the troops in South Africa, but not a single pound reached the 
hands of the troops. Fifty million cartridges were similarly shipped to the seat 
of way, but having been. condemned by the officers were returned to the 
eontractors; still the cost thereof is debited in the accounts all the same. Tho 
; similarly made enormous profits on the sale of horses. Not only 
these frauds suppressed up to this time, but some of the perpetrators 
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thereof knighted and it is said that some will shortly be raised to th 


peerage. All this shows how the people of even a civilised country like England 
are found to be selfish and dishonest and how they are rewarded by British 
statesmen with titles and decorations. | 


7. ‘We have aa Saad wear that has sy place between 
vis | r. Dadabhai Naoroji and Mr, Balfour, the Prime 
ae "Dadebbei Raocoft net Minister, on the subject of the request made by Sir 
Mr. Balfour on the sabject Henry Cotton, as President of the last Indian 
of Lord vanes cong to National Congress, to His Excellency Lord Curzon to 
faitenn Saale ta ‘gj, be so good as to receive the resolutions of the Congress 
Henry Cotton. at his hands. Mr. Dadabhai, writing on behalf of 
Rést Gojtar (31), 1th the London Indian Society, regretted that His Ex- 
April, Eng. a Kesart gellency the Viceroy should have declined to receive’ 
(127), 18th April. the resolutions at. the hands of the Presidant of the 
Congress, to which the Prime Minister, in a most courteously worded letter, 
replied by stating that the Viceroy did not decline to receive the resolutions 
passed by the Congress, but that he declined to receive the President of the 
Congress for the purpose of discussing the resolutions, as he considered it 
inadvisable to create a precedent which some of his successors might not 
desire to follow. In reply tothe Premier's communication Mr. Dadabhai pointed 
out that no discussion was asked for, and he was ata loss to understand upon 
what grounds the resoluticns were not received ‘ with a few courteous words, 
and the usual promise of careful consideration in the due course of - business.’ 
Mr. Dadabhai further deeply regretted ‘that the sympathy shown to the 
European representatives of commerce was not extended to their Indian fellow- 
subjects, who were desirous of subinitting to His Majesty’s representative 
matters of no less urgency which vitally affect the welfare of the great, masses 
of the population.” When Mr. Dadabhai ventures to assert that no discussion 
of the resolutions was asked for, might we not ask him where was then the 
necessity of the resolutions being handed over personally by the President, instead 
of their being duly despatched by post as all similar documents usually are ? 
It cannot be denied if there was one man, who was opposed to the policy and 
the views of the Viceroy regarding the administration of India and the Mission 
to Tibet, it was Sir Henry Cotton, who wrote and spoke in newspapers and 
on platforms until his pen and tongue had become quite blunt; and is it not, 
we ask, too much even fora Viceroy, who is after alla human being, to be 
required to receive the Congress resolutions at his hands? Will Mr. Dadabhai 
explain how it was that a departure was sought to be made in the present 
instance of handing over these resolutions personally, instead of forwarding 
them through the proper channel, to the Viceroy, unless it was the intention of 
Sir Henry Cotton and his associates to push the Viceroy into a most awkward 
and undesirable position ?......... Mr. Dadabhai adds that the Viceroy should 
have received the resolutions ‘ witha few courteous words, and the usual promise 
of careful consideration in the due course of business.’ We daresay Mr. Dada- 
bhai, like all other Congress ieaders, hates hypocrisy, and yet he suggests to 
the Prime Minister that the Viceroy might have given the usual promise, which, 
according to Indian politicians, is only made to the ear but broken to the 
hope. Mr. Dadabhai’s arguments, to say the least of them, are as weak as 
water, and we are not in the least surprised that Mr. Balfour should have 
treated his long letter, extending over half a column, witha brief reply of five 
lines to the effect that the Viceroy was quite justified in taking the course 
he did in the matter.’”’ |The esas’, on the other hand, writes :—The fact that 
all Englishmen from the Premier down to the soidier are adopting a similar 
line of conduct in respect of meting out a just and equitable treatment to 
natives cannot but result in harm to the Empire in the long run.] 


8. Details of the recent earthquake in the Punjab are still coming in and 
Alleged cause of the no exact estimate can yet be formed of the magnitude 
universal sy mpeny. went of thedisaster. Let us in the meantime turn our 
dea recent earthqnase ™ attention to what is being done by Government to 
Kél (128), 21st April. relieve the sufferers and to make up for the loss of 
on property caused by the earthquake. So far as inform- 
ation is available up to date, the actual loss of life may be set down at twenty or 
twenty-five thousand. This is not an appalling figure for India. Why should 
the disaster then have created sucha sensation everywhere, and why should 
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Ao oy been recieved from the King- 
“Wales, Lord Roberts and others? Why 
| df or this country in France, Japan, America 
slows connection with India ? Has there been 

| Why should the earthquake then have 

m he mortality from plague for the 
id February of the current year amounted to two lakhs 
“ten times the loss of life caused by the earthquake. 
- Famine and other ca my have also been claiming a heavy toll, and it is 
difficult to stand why the members of the Royal Family should have 
go; much exercised over the comparatively paltry loss of twenty-five 
ad lives caused by the earthquake? ‘The answer to this question is to 
_ be found in the fact that some English lives were lost in the catastrophe. If 
there had occurred an few more landslips in the Himalayas and the trees, 
animals and natives standing thereon had been buried thereunder, English- 
men would not have wasted a single tear of sympathy over them. But 
alas! in the recent earthquake some English lives were lost and their exact 
numbcr has not yet been ascertained. It is of course possible that in the 
present case the sympathy of the British flows not only towards their 
own countrymen, but even towards natives. They bitterly feel the loss of 
several Gurkha lives, and Lord Roberts, the ez- Commander-in-Chief of India, 

has wired a message of condolence over the loss. Even the Municipality of Paris 

has expressed deep sympathy with the sufferers, and the King-Emperor has 
promptly acknowledged it. This interchange of sympathy is purely hollow and 
superficial. The King was, of course, bound to send messages of sympathy, 
because he collects taxes from us and is ina way paid by the people of India, 
His Majesty has, of course, a substantial interest in this country, and it is 

no wonder that he spent a few shillings in expressing his condolence with 

the sufferers. We can even account for the sympathy of the Viceroy and 
Lady Curzon, because the latter had a providential escape from the catastrophe. 

| Considering the extent and profusion of sympathy evoked in all parts of the 
world by the disaster, it was at one time thought that the stream of England’s 
wealth would begin to flow towards this country and continue doing so for ever 
so long: Lord Curzon had even suggested of the opening of a Mansion House 
Fund, bui fortunately the extent of the damage caused by the earthquake 
\ rendered such an extreme course unnecessary. Only, fifty thousand pounds 
: would, it is estimated, be required to alleviate the suffering caused by the 
earthquake and surely India need not trouble England for such a paltry 
amount! ‘The Viceroy has sent an intimation to this effect to the authorities 
in England, and the necessary sum will now be raised by an appeal to Indian 
philanthropy, Indians have yet enough money left with them to meet the 
necessities of the situation. Does not the country boast of surpluses F 
There is, moreover, one wonderful device by which any amount of money 
can be raised i in India. The device is very simple indeed. Let the Indians 
observe a few fasts, and the amount of money required for the Earthquake 
Fund, the reception of the Prince of Wales or for any other object can 
a be raised in no time. ‘The population of India is 30 crores and the 
& average income per head is 6 or 7 pice. If half this amount is saved by each 
\ Indian observing a fast for a single day, or a week, or a fortnight, we can raise 
crores of rupees. it is customary among the Indians to observe fasts for 
their past rulers like Rama. Why should they not then fast for the present 

oe ones ? The void of an Indian’s stomach conceals incalculable wealth. An Indian 
i) may not have many earthly belongings, his hovel may be dingy and his clothes 
ae ragged, but if he only denies himself a single meal, he can save a great deal of 
money. The Viceroy wants fifty thousand pounds’ for the Harthquake Fund. 
If each inhabitant of the Punjéb, which boasts of a population of over two 
crores, observes a fast for only half a day, the amount can be raised at once! 
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9, It is rumoured that Lord Curzon intends shortly returning to England 
St Mleeinnn aeshoble for the benefit of his health which is said tohave been 
successor of Lord Curzon as shattered by the strain of official work, and that Lord 
a Viceroy of India. Milner of South African fame will succeed him. Asit 
ee aoe mee aioe’ ota is not possible to say just at present how far this rumour 
OF : “ues Viaye - may be correct, we reserve our comments on the subject 
toa future occasion. But since Lord Milner’ s name 


15 


has more than once been mentioned in connection with the Indian Viceroyalty, 
it is apparent that the rumour is not utterly unfounded, and if it unfortu- 
nately turns out to be true, we cannot hope that with Lord Milner’s advent India 
would enter upon an era of prosperity. His administration of South Africa 
roves beyond all that, like our present Viceroy, Lord Milner is deeply 
imbued with the Imperialistic idea. The position of our Native Chiefs is becom- 
ing more and more precarious day by day, and there is every reason to fear that 
Lord Milner, following in the footsteps of Lord Curzon, will do his best to push 
forward Imperialistic schemes at the expense of the Native States. [The 
Shri Saydji Vijaya writes :—From the harshness of his rule in South Africa it is 
clear that Lord Milner is not at all well disposed towards the coloured races, 
Should he come out as Viceroy of India not only will his regime prove dis- 
astrous to this country, but there will be a lack even of that healing balm 
which Lord Curzon occasionally applies to wounded public opinion in this 
country through the medium of his sweet tongue. If Lord Milneris in urgent 
need of rest, let him by all means have it in the cold climate of his native 
land, and not spoil his health by coming over to a tropical country like India. 
God grant that the rumour about his appointment may turn out to be false. | 


10. ‘Lord Curzon, apparently following the lessons learnt in the House of 
Commons, availed himself of the last Budget debate to 

_His Excellency the give what was in part a reply to those who stigma- 
or 's Budget speech. tised his policy as ‘reactionary.’ A comparison of 

fast and West (4), for ' 

April. the measures which have been so characterised and 
= protested against with the various administrative 
measures recounted by His Excellency is instructive. ‘The reaction is 
perceived in the Caleutta Municipal Act, the Universities Bill, the Official 
Secrets Amending Act and the abolition of competitive tests for certain 
appointments. The principles underlying these measures, from Lord Curzon’s 
point of view, may be said to be that there should be less talk and more business 
in our Municipal Corporations ; that the predominant voice in the management 
of educational institutions ought to belong to educationists, and that the 
standard of higher education must be gradually raised, and not lowered, for its 
rapid expansion ; that the liberty allowed to the press to publish official secrets 
must in civil, as in military, matters stop short of wilful injury to public 
interests, and that the qualifications necessary for the administrative success of 
an Officer cannot he adequately determined by a literary test. The various 
measures complained of are, as we understand them, embodiments of these 
principles: whether they are detrimental t> the progress of a country is a 
question which we may, as the Viceroy would say, ‘leave others to answer,’ 
We cannot, however, admit that they have done injury to no class or in- 
dividual. Some toes must have been trodden upon: otherwise there would 
have been no protest....... At the close of the debate on the Budget, His Excel- 
lency, after a brief reference to the measures of previous years, chalked 
out the programme for the year which he is yet privileged to devote to the 
advancement of the well-being of ‘the patient, humble millions, toiling at 
the well and at the plough, knowing little of Budgets, but very painfully 
aware of the narrow margin between sufficiency and indigence.’ ‘Lhe pro- 
gramme includes the relief of agricultural indebtedness in Bombay, as 
suggested by the Famine Commission ; the degree and nature of Government 
aid by means of loans to agriculturists, as recommended by the Irrigation 
Commission, and the promotion of agricultural research and development, 
A resolution recommending certain principles to be observed in the collection of 
land revenue, so that it may not operate harshly against the poor and not 
ideally prudent cultivator, has already been published. It arose out of the 
discussion started some years ago by Mr. R, C. Dutt and others. After a 
thorough inquiry, though confined to official sources, made into the Justice of 
the representations addressed by them to Lord Curzon, he came to the conclusion 
that the existing system of revenue collection was not elastic enough, and the 
Resolution, which has just been published, aims at curing the defect.......... 
Co-operative Credit Societies are being gradually introduced in every province, 
Lord Ourzon’s summary of the ‘situation as it stands’ with regard to 
irrigation abounded in dazzling figures. The new Department which is to 
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irectly -conttibuting to the prosperity of the toiling millions, has 
york in éarnest. Lord Ourzon asked and was given only seven 
e: * spade work a ee ant and far-reaching reforms 
isambition to introduce during his regime. Six years are 
s: There is a superstition connected with his office, 
haunt him; and to which there was an allusion in 
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| Jornwaliis, and we are not likely to be involved in enterprises such 
as those which added to the anxieties of Dalhousie’s administration, we may 
almost be sure that His Excellency will be fortunate enough to return to his 

mative land next year with his health substantially unimpaired and with a 
* - geoord behind him which his successors will find it hard to beat. He will be 
able to say that he has seen nothing but progress, He will, however, hear of 


nothing but reaction and decay.” 


*11, “Lord Curgzon’s government have declined to forward to the Secre- 
| 2.0 tary of State the resolutions adopted at the protest 
Sian ag Pate gps meeting held at Calcutta. Even Leloee that meeting 
the Secretary of State the had been convened, it had been clearly foreseen in 
resolution passed by the pro- Bombay that Lord Curzon’s government, which did 
ee ae Valenti, not shrink from a high-handed measure like the 
ujardt: (22), 23rd April, cack ; 5 
Eng. cols; Evening J¢me Validating Dill, would not shrink from refusing to 
@ ), 22nd April, Eng, cols.; forward public protests to the Secretary of State, and 
maaan nid aur ¥ Ps raf a week before the Calcutta meeting was heid it was 
(89) 17th. April.” aeen®* ~~ settled in Bombay that no resolutions should be sub- 
mai mitted to the Secretary of State, as such a step was in 
no way calculated to further the object the protestants had in view. The 
refusal on the present occasion is similar to Lord Curzon’s refusal to receive 
Sir Henry Cotton in his capacity as President of the Twentieth Indian National 
Congress and to accept from him acopy of the resolutions passed by it, As 
in the present case Lord Curzon himself was a directly interested party, 
he would have shown greater toleration and statesmanship in complying 
with the request of Dr. Rash Behary Ghose to transmit the resolutions 
adopted at the Calcutta meeting to the Secretary of State. Beyond 
certain limits Lord Curzon is not above playing the veritable autocrat, 
and the present action of his government is not only vitiated by directly 
personal considerations, but it is also as unconstitutjonal in spirit as it is 
autccratic in manner. We have no doubt that the Curzonic courtiers in this 
city will find some reason or other in its defence.” [The Hvening Jame, the 
Bombay Samachar and the Sdnj Vartamdn write in a similar strain. | 
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12, “An eminent Indian once observed that in India the larger the 
| number of signatures attached to a petition, the 
Protest meeting in Bombay smaller the weight that should be attached to it! 

ageless 2050 Worson's Con- The epigram was cynical enough, but it contained a 
Bast and West (4‘, for Core of truth; it meant that the indians could be 

' April. easily led by the nose. But there are certain direc- 
tions in which only they can be led, and the import- 

ance of public meetings consists not so much in the number they attract for the 
time being, but in the indication which they afford of the general trend of popular 
opinicn, however formed, however supported, just or unjust. The meetings 
held at Calcutta and Madras were neither the largest nor the most influential that 

- have been held in those two cities; they may be belittled as representing the 
volume of dissatisfaction with Lord Curzon’s attitude towards the people, which 
they professed to convey. Yet they had a significance of theirown. The 
resolutions at both the meetings recorded a protest against the ‘ aspersions ’ 
cast by Lord’ Curzon on the ‘ national character and the sacred literature’ of 
the people of India, and against his ‘reactionary policy’ in government....... 
Every ove who has read Lord Curzon’s speech knows that he cast no asper- 
sions on the oriental character in the sense that ‘ Asiatics deliberately or. 
habitually deviate from the truth,’ a sentiment which he expressly repudiated. 
He ‘meant exactly what a native Indian newspaper said, namely, 
that. English ieeielag son. the subject of truth-speaking ‘are - strong,.- 
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distinct and uncompromising in the abstract; Hindu and Muhammadan 
Opinions are fluctuating, vague, and to a great extent dependent upon 
time, places and persons.’ The foundation for the statement that Lord 
Curzon cast aspersions on ‘ the sacred literature’ of the people is still more 

flimsy : indeed, the chairman of one of the meetings permitted himself to 
allege that the Viceroy had spoken of the defects of the religion of the people! 
- It was precisely this kind of exaggeration that seems to have moved Lord 
Curzon, who is a diligent reader of Indian newspapers, to give the very whole- 
some and necessary piece of advice which he offered to the young graduates of 
Calcutta. But, then, the days when a person could be both a prophet and a 
politician are gone, Thirty years ago we had prophets, now we have 
politicians. Honesty was acknowledged as the guiding principle at one time— 
the time when the Indian newspapers published the words quoted by the 
Viceroy : its modern substitute is ‘honour’, It shall no longer be admitted that 
India is under Great Britian’s tutelage : fifty years of University education have 
given us our manhood, and it is a slur upon our national character to be 
emphatically condemned in public meetings, to say that we have anything to 
learn from the West. This is the idea which has been silently working in 
Indian society during the last twenty years. Ordinarily, statesmen are more 
discreet than valiant: they do not present their knuckles to machines charged 
with electricity. Lord Curzon is bold and has drawn off a spark.” 


13. ‘ We have already expressed it as our opinion that protest meetings in 
regard to Lord Curzon’s Convozation speech are a 
Excesses _of criticism mistake, and nothing has happened since to alter that 
aguas: She's ees. opinion. Indeed, one thing at any rate happened 
Indian Social Reformer , 
(6), 16th April. to confirm it. We suggested that the concluding 
part of the Viceroy’s Budget speech was meant to 
clear up the misunderstanding created by his Convocation address about Eastern 
ideals, and we see that the organ cf the Arya Samaj of Lahore, writing, we 
have reason to believe, on the basis of the impression of a leading member 
of that body who was present at the last meeting of the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, takes the same view of it. Surely, the reverence 
of the Arya Samaj for our ancient literature is not less than that of 
any other individual or body of individuals. During the debate on the Court 
of Wards Biil in the local Legislative Council last month, Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta did not hesitate to explain, as the outcome of ‘Oriental courtesy,’ the 
fact that a gentleman, who had signed a memorial against the measure, afterwards 
called on Sir James Monteath and admitted that he was in favour of its main 
provisions. The gentleman might have changed his opinion, as all of us do on 
Occasion, but ‘Oriental courtesy’ was the explanation offered. No sensible 
person ever thought of. taking offence at the distinguished politician’s 
remark, thouzbh, we confess, coming as it did while the air was full of the 
Calcutta Convocation speech, it struck us as being either a remarkably cour- 
ageous or a remarkably careless action on his part, If Lord Curzon had picked 
up his ideas from some such utterance from an Indian gentleman of eminence, 
it is rather hard to bestow all our attentionsonhim. As regards His Excellency’s 
speech on the Validating Act, opinions will differ according as one regards 
University reform a beneficial reform or mere mischievous meddlesomeness, 
We have not minced words in criticising such defects of the present Adiminis- 
tration as seemed to us to deserve criticism, but we cannot be a party to an 
attempt to make capital out of what at most wasa defect of temper or, more 
probably, of information. Persecution whether social, religious or political is 
hateful and tends directly to impair the strength and vigour of public life and 
of the individual character. Many a good man has had a wretched temper, 
and very bad people are often noted for the possession of the sweetest of 
tempers. Some of our ablest political leaders are themselves not exactly 
angels in temper. Actors in the arena of politics may not be able to agree with 
our view, but a writer in a weekly journal has no excuse for neglecting the 
historical perspective in his judgment of men and measures, and we are 
convinced that no impartial historian of the present Administration will paint 
it in hues of such unrelieved condemnation as the resolutions passed at these 
meetings suggest. With all its defects—and no journal has been more out- 
con 184—5 
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vuntry 18 much the better for it. Except those who feel that 
Importance had not been attached to their own personalities, most 
fe ae — : 
Y persons who. denounoe the present regime will be tho first to 
@ life and interests when Lord Curzon lays down his 
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‘has been committed against the Viceroy personally.” 


vs 


next year. We already scent a reaction against the excesses of criticism . 


eave ae « “Let us examine the charge of sacrilege brought against Lord Curzon 


by the promoters of the protest meetings in Bombay 
Muslim Herald (55), 19th and elsewhere, It is said that Lord Curzon has 
April, Eng. cols. openly attacked the sacred writings of the Hindus, 
: the Parsis ard the Muhammadans. We leave our 
Hindu and Parsi friends to settle their account with His Excellency, We are 
directly concerned with our own co-religionists, the Muhammadans, The ques- 
tion is, has His Excellency in any way attacked the Muhammadan religion ?...... 
Nawabzada Nasrulla Khan has already pointed out in the course of his Presiden- 
tial address before the Muhammadan meeting of Saturday last, how Lord Curzon 
gave to the Muhammadan public of Ahmedabad one of their ancient. religious 
mosques, which had been for years past used hy the Government itself for 
official purposes, When His Excellency saw the then sorry condition of the 
Musjid, he at once realised that the ouilding had been put to a wrong use—and 
he at once orderec that the structure be restored to the Muhammadans of 
Ahmedabad to be used for its original purpose.......... We do not believe there 
are many Muhammadans who know that it was His Excellency Lord Curzon that 
presented a rihal (a stand forthe holy Koran) worth over Ks. 500 to the 
historical Juma Musjid at Delhi. Soalso on the occasion of the great Delhi 
Durbar of 1903 His Excellency postponed the Durbar for half an hour in order 
to afford the Muhammadans in the city an opportunity to say their Ramzan 
Id prayers........... What tender and delicate consideration this for the reli- 
gious feelings of a people, who to him are perfect aliens in their religious 
beliefs! Is it possible that a person imbued with such sentiments could ever 
attack the religion of other people? Lord Curzon has shown the highest 
possible regard that one occupying the dignified position that he does can show to 
the religion of the holy Prophet. And itis nothing short of wanton ingratitude 
for any single Muhammadan to stand up in a public meeting and say that His 
Excellency has attacked his religion or cast any aspersions on it.”’ 


15. Aé the protest meeting held in the Novelty Theatre the Parsis, like 
the Muhammadans, were conspicuous by their absence. 
ope age Ces or Not only did they not choose to associate themselves 
Gh April oar (') with the meeting in an active manner, but they did 
not even attend it as passive spectators. It would have 
been well if the meeting, which consisted only of Hindus, had never been called. 
We heartily wish the Parsis to follow the worthy example of the Muhammadans, 
headed by Nawabzada Nasrulla Khan, and to hold themselves aloof from the 
movement. [The Rdst Goftdr writes :—The protest meeting held at the Novelty 
Theatre was a mistake. We were from the first append to the idea of convening 
such a meeting, ‘The Press had done the needful in the matter and after what 
Lord Curzon said at the close of his Budget speech, our Bombay leaders would 
have done well if they had abandoned the idea of convening a protest meeting. 
Only a dozenParsis attended the meeting, and the Muhammadans, too, held 
themselves aloof from it. Nay, they went further and held a counter-meeting 
of their own. We wish the Parsis had followed their example in this respect.] 


16, The Bombay Presidency National Muhammadan Association con- 
Teagan vened what they called a public meeting to protest 
vidiaeens cdans of Bombay in 2g2inst the protest meeting held at the Novelty 

hd tad eal eatre on Wednesday last. About 250 people assem- 
o's Convocation «_ bled, but the accredited representatives of the commu- 
- Andy -Prokdsh (41), 17th pity—representatives, be it remembered, respected 
+= Ken : esittia ate both by. the Gove 2 t mm the people alike—were 

absence, Nawabzada Nasrulla Khan, President of the 
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Association, addressed the meeting. The gist of his speech was that Lord Curzon’s 
recent utterances in no way deserved any protest, that they were judicious 
and contained uncommonly wholesome advice. The Nawabzada appealed to those 
present to keep themselves aloof and strongly protest against what he said was 
the unmeaning demonstration voiced by meetings all over the country. 
The following resolution was proposed by Khan Saheb Kazi Muhammad Ali 
Murghay and seconded by Pirzada Syed Gulam Muhammad Rafai. ‘ That this 
meeting, held on the 15th April 1805 at Bombay, under the auspices of the 
Bombay Presidency National Muhammadan Association, resolve that the 
Mubhammadans do not entertain the same views of the Viceroy’s Convocation 
address as was taken by the meetings held in Caleuta, Madras, Allahabad and 
Bombay ; that the Viceroy has been devoting his talents and accomplishments 
to the service of this country with a sincerity of purpose and with a view 
to materially enhance the prosperity of each and every section of the Hindu 
and Muhammadan communities; that the Muhammadans hold the Viceroy 
in high esteem, and gratefully acknowledge the eminent services he has been 
rendering to the country with much disinterestedness and devotion to duty; 
that in this expression of humble appreciation and regard, the Muhammadan 
Reisis, Syeds, Pirzadas, Kazis, Jaghirdars, Inamdars and other members 
of the Zillah Committees of the Association from the Zillahs of Surat, Broach, 
Panch Mahals, Kaira, Ahmedabad, Baroda, Nasik, Sholdpur and Ahmednagar 
join; that this resolution be forwarded tothe Secretary of State for India 
through the Government of Bombay by the President of the Association.’ 
The resolution was strongly opposed by Mr. Haji Usaf Haji Ismail, Secretary 
to the Anjuman-i-Islam of Bombay. He pointed out that the meeting was not 
representative, that the Muhammadan community did not know of the meeting, 
which was not publicly notified, and that only selected people were’ invited, 
- thus preventing those who were opposed to the meeting from attending. The 
speaker was enthusiastically cheered, though great efforts were made by some to 
interrupt him. The meeting at this stage grew very noisy and attracted 
people from the neighbourhood, and it seemed that police assistance would be 
necessary to disperse the gathering. ‘The good sense of the President, however, 
prevailed, and he hastily put the resolution tothe vote. It was found that 
many raised both their hands in favour of the resolution. Mr. Ismail 
demanded a poll, which was summarily refused. The resolution was then 
declared as passed by 63 against 37 votes, From the beginning to the end 
the promoters failed to keep order, and after doing their utmost to gag all 
reasonable opposition, the meeting was somehow brought to aclose and the 
resolution declared as passed.’ 


*17. “The history of the genesis of the Bombay Presidency National 
ae : «;  XMMuhammadan Association is well-known............. 
Sales See —_— Mr. Nasrullah Khan’s new-fangled Association and 
(12), 19th April; Kaiser-i- his utterances as regards its aims were severely 
Hind (27), 23rd April, Eng. criticised in December last, and probably he 
Shek ioctl” panne CP): eee waiting for an opportunity to show what 
. he could do in his turn. That much-coveted 
opportunity was supplied by the protest meeting held at the Novelty 
Theatre under the auspices of the Bombay Presidency Association. 
Mr. Nasrullah Khan, who does not seem to have yet quite grown out of the 
tendency of his younger days to please the powers that be by methods similar 
in spirit to those once judicially characterised as stupid, is full of ad- 
miration for the Viceroy and his eminént services to the country, and 
professes to hold views different from those to which expression was given 
at the protest meetings held recently at Calcutta, Madras, Allahabad and 
Bombay. He also seems to entertain extravagant notions about his own 
position in the Muhammadan ‘community, and so strenuous attempts were made 
to induce the Muhammadans of Bombay to join his counter meeting. But a 
sharp rebuff was not long in coming. The use of Muzafferabad, where Muham- 
madans usually meet, was refused, and so the original idea of holding the 
meeting there had to be given up. The meeting was, therefore, called at his 
father-in-law’s house, where there were not twenty people at the appointed hour. 
An hour more was spent in whipping up something like an audience which, how; 
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A pompous resolution was submitted to 
fearless speech by Mr. Haji Usaf Haji 
i-' ay e pointed out that 
“pea ye rants ieee’ : “ees 2 Ey 3 . . + a! 

nd that the meeting had not even been publicly notified! The true signifi- 
ss Gaines Of | his protes ; may be realized from the fact that Mr. Haji Usaf is a 
| - Wealthy and independent Muhammadan and a member of the Corporation and 
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ie Standing Committee, He did not fail to point out that the majority of those 
‘pre nt did not know why the meeting had been convened, that the Muham- 
mi dan community resented Lord Curzon’s utterances, and that they should act in 
concert with Con nen, who had been doing valuable work. His emphatic 


rotest was enthusiastically cheered, though attempts were made by some to 
interrupt him. The meeting at this stage grew noisy, the president hastily put 
the resolution to the meeting and declared the resolution as carried by 63 
inst 87. Mr. Haji Usaf demanded a poll, saying that the majority was the 
other way. A scene of confusion followed and the chairman wisely left the 
meeting amidst disorder. Those saintly and superior publicists, who have 
proclaimed that the protest of the Bombay public fell flat like ditch-water, were, 
of course, not interested in reporting all these incidents of this extraordinary 
meeting.” [The Oriental Review, the Kaiser-i-Hind and the Bombay Samachar 
make similar comments. | 


18, The proceedings of the meeting of Muhammadans held on Saturday 
ay last shows the trend of the feeling of the community. 
Akhbér-+-Islém (62), 18th The able protest entered by Mr. Haji Usuf shows that 
April ; Akhbar-e-Souddgar th b ated 
(63), 17th April. e meeting was not a representative one, but consist 
Ve only of the chosen few, ‘Though the audience was 
ie limited, the object of the promoters of the meeting to show that the Muham- 
} -_madans were unanimous on the subject was completely frustrated. Even the 
bait of refreshments could not bring together more than 175 persons out of 
a total Muhammadan population of 1¢ lakhs. Most of those who were present 
belonged to the poorer and uneducated classes. [The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar 
makes similar comments, |- 


19. “In commenting last week on the statistical aspect of the discussion 
inthe Yiceregal Counci] regarding the employment 
Variations in the relative of Europeans and natives in the public service, we 


proportion of Huropeans and = yemarked that a correct interpretation of the figures 
natives in the public service S 


. since 1897. would require us to ask, among other things, in what 
i : Indian Spectator (7); 22nd province an increase or decrease of the European 
} 


: | April, element had taken place, not to speak of the circum- 
| stances in which it had taken place. What occurs in 
| one province during a certain period, either owing to the idiosyncrasies of 

tb particular officials, or for other reasons, may not occur in other provinces. A 

. complaint which is legitimate under one Administration may have nothing to 

| support it when echoed in another part of India, ‘The tables published by 

Government last year indicate the number of appointments held in 18 

iE different grades, for 5 different periods, under 10 different Administrations 

a and also in 57 departments for the whole of India. The departmental 

2 distribution is not repeated for each of the different provinces, and, 

therefore, we cannot localise the increase or decrease with anything like 

accuracy, with the help of the statistics published last year, though in them- 
selves these are voluminous enough, ‘The students of politics in one province 
may not have easy access to the various reference books which may have to be 
consulted for other provinces. If we narrow down the areas where research 
7 would be fruitful, we may simplify the labour of the critics. We have analysed 
a ° the een tables for eight Administrations with a view to finding out 
| ee in which part of India, taking all departments together, the European element 
has increased or decreased since 1897, in the aggregate of appointments 
below Ks, 500 and of those above Rs, 500. The paper here gives a table 
showing the increases and decreases since 1897 in the number of appointments 
held by | pans and natives in different parts of India, and observes :— 

The first thing that strikes us on a glance at these figures is that in our own 

presidency, as also in the United Provinces—curiously enough, the provinces 
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represented by Mr, Gokhale and Rai Sri Ram Bahadur—the European element 
has declined both in the lower and in the higher grades. So it has in the 
Central Provinces. In Madras the Europeans have lost)ground: in the: higher 
grades, and Eurasians in the lower, while the Hindus and Muhammadans have: 
multiplied 12 times as fast as Europeans in the lower grades. Turning 
to the Imperial appointments, for which Lord Curzon may be held more 
immediately responsible than for provincial appointments, though as a matter 
of fact he may have as little to do with the one as with the other class of 
appointments, it is noticeable that the Europeans have lost ground in the higher 
grades; and in the lower grades, the Hindus and Muhammadans have 
multiplied 46 times as fast as Europeans, Statistics would thus entirely 
support Lord Curzon, who said at the Budget debate: ‘If the Honourable 
Member were to go into the Departments of India, he would find that [ am 
there known as a strong partisan not of European, but of native appointments.’ 
The very fact that the Viceroy ordered such an elaborate inquiry all over 
India would account for the impression among European officials regarding 
his personal predilections; for the inquiry was not undertaken in the interests 
of Europeans, but in order to find out whether justice was being done to the 
natives of the country. No one thanked him for it; however, that is another 
matter. His Excellency’s partisanship of ‘ Native appointments’ would be 
supported by statistics particularly if Eurasians were regarded as natives of 
India, as Sir Arundel contended they must be.......... In last year’s Resolution 
the Government bracketed Eurasians with Europeans in several of its 
calculations, probably because the allegation which it had to meet was ‘that 
Europeans and Eurasians enjoy a disproportionate share of State patronage, and 
that the legitimate claims of the natives of the country are comparatively 
neglected.’ The defence was framed so as to meet the charge; yet if the 
Government had treated Eurasians as statutory natives last year, the discussion 
might have run in different grooves. It is in Bengal, the Punj4b and in Burma 
that the figures for the last six years are unfavourable to Government, In 
Bengal, the European element increased in the higher ranks by 14 per cent., 
while the Hindus and Muhammadans increased by 9 per cent.; and in the lower 
ranks the Europeans increased by nearly the samu percentage (11) as the Eura- 
sians (11) and the Hindus and Muhammadans (12). This latter increase, though 
it only placed the Europeans on a par with natives of India, was really a reaction, 
for in the two previous decades the European element had steadily declined, 
being represented in 1877 by 1,212 officials, in 1887 by 968 and in 1897 by 
905. Ina little more than half a decade the number rises by a sudden bound 


to 1,032! In the year 1867 there were 1,080 European olficials in Bengal, | 


Surely the Bengalis are not working themselves backwards to the days of the 
mutiny! Inthe Punjab, the Europeans increased in the higher grades by 9 
per cent., while the other communities put together showed no increase. In the 
lower grades the former increased by 25 per cent., while the Hindus and 
Muhammadans increased only by 17 per cent. This was worse than in Bengal. 
It is, however, noticeable that in the previous decade also the Europeans showed 
a rise of 21 per cent, In Burma the native element lost ground in the higher 
grades: in the lower grades, however, that element increased by 36 per cent. as 
against the European increase of 10 per cent. The circumstances of Burma 
are rather peculiar. We would specially ask for the reason of the apparent 
reaction in Bengal and the Punjib. There may be some satisfactory explana- 
tion, but no one who is conversant with the details of the recent administrative 


history of the two provinces can guess it.” 


20, ‘ We have much respect for Sir Arundel Arundel, but we must say 

he was as unconvincing as Sir Venzil Ibbetson on the 

sir A. T. Arundel’s reply qyesiion of the exclusion of natives from certain 
te the Honourable Mr * departments of the administration. Referring to the 
alleged exclusion of Indians Honourable Mr. Sri Rams comments on the practi-. 
from the Opium, Sult and eal exclusion of Indians from the Opium, Salt and 
Customs Departments. Customs Departments, he said: ‘I may remark 
6 loc iat Kejormer’ ow passant that the Opium and Salt Departments: 
| ‘have drawbacks. through exposure, solitude and’ 
difficulties about food, which atfect the European and the statutory natives. 
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ap 
he ves of ‘enate 
Scehater be ‘trought. into contact 
» for. appraiserships, and some of 
35, but mo Bengali has yet, I am 
» bubiness.’ Sir Arundel Arundel’s 


e of-our own comfort, ‘caste paris me vand respectability. 
- suggest that Gonsteant might leave us to take care of these things ourselves. 
Those who care about caste and comfort will not apply to be taken into these 
services; and; as regards those that apply, Government need not assume that 
_ the’ mere fact of their doing so shows that they are not respectable persons As 
a matter of fact, respectable Indian gentlemen, whenever they have been given 
‘@ chance, have proved themselves well upto the work in all these Depart- 
ments, though Sir Arui:del seems to be totally unaware of the circumstance. 
A ppraiserships are held in Bombay by Hindus and Parsis.”’ 


21. “ There was asignificant omission in His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
Budget speech. In one of his previous speeches he 
Separation of judicial and j4q referred to a reform on which the National 
executive functions. ; 
Indian Spectator (7),22na Congress has for years been passing resolutions. The 
April. local Governments and the High Courts had been con- 
sulted ; literature, ‘the best part of a foot high,’ had 
accumulated and it appeared almost certain that the courageous and indefatig- 
able Viceroy was going to attack it. Possibly Lord Curzon believed at the time 
that he would be able, in some measure, to satisfy the Congress demand, and it 
i may be that the Police Commission’s Report opened his eyes to some new phases 
] _of the problem which had up till that time remained hidden from his view....... 
It is acknowledged by the upholders of the present system that if our police were 
a _ as efficient as in England, no magisterial guidance or control would be neces- 
Be | sary. They equally admit that the magistracy is not perfect either; but they 
seem to think that the magistracy cau be improved sooner, so as to correct the 
i} evils of the existing system, than the police, so as to enable us to imitate the 
Ne English system. So faras the duties of the District Magistrate are concerned, 
4 the Government has made its choice between the rival theories. It has 
confirmed the principle that the District Magistrate, responsible as he must be 
for the peace and good order of his charge, must also have the police completely 
under his control: only whenever he takes an xctive part in an investigation, 
he is expected not to try the case himself. Is it safe to allow the subordinate 
magistracy to exercise a power which it is not desirable to leave to the District 
Magistrate P- It seems to us that, logically, the admission made in the case of 
the District Magistrate weakens the whole argument of the majority of the 
Commissioners, Asa choice between two evils, perhaps their choice is the 
right one for the present. Lord Curzon’s Government has not said its 
last word on police reform. There are numerous questions reserved 
ii for.separate consideration, and one of these may possibly be the separa- 
fF tion, if not of magisterial from police duties, at least of revenue duties from 
' ! both. The Police Commission have remarked that Magistrates neglect criminal 
| 


We respectfully 
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work in favour of revenue duties.’ Moreover, the revenue officer’s tours are a 
great source of inconvenience to those who have the misfortune to be summoned 
to the criminal courts. If the revenue administration is separated from the 
‘eriminal, at least some of the objectionble features of the existing system will 
be corrected. The Police Commission have not expressed themselves against 
such separation.” 


22. “Itcanbe gathered from the evidence placed before the Police Commis- 
, . sion that opportunities for oppression are afforded (1 

wine ot edie erheg ‘Police by the beat system, (2) by powers exercised during the 
reform. - Investigation of offences, and (3) by nuisance cases. 
Apule aud West (4), for Agreeing with the Commission and with the local 
joe : | Governments, the Governor-General in Council has 
eB as a general rule, the so-called ‘beat system,’ under which 
constables are given a roving commission to make periodical visits to certain 
areas ee eg: contro by any. definite instructions.’.......... Ordinarily 
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23. 


there would be no cause to interfere with the duties of village officers, and the 


Commission point out nothing more emphatically than the wisdom of quicken- 
ing and fostering the sense of village responsibility, and placing increased 
reliance on the village police. It is shown by reference to the history of Police 
reform in India that as often as confidence in the village community was 
withdrawn and the powers of the official agency were enhanced, Police 
administration resulted in a failure and beGame ‘an intolerable burden and 
vexation to the people.’ The Commission express their conviction in the 
strongest terms that the only sound basis for eilicient Police admin- 
istration is the co-operation of the village agency, and recommend _ that 
the village police, instead of being placed under the thumb of the regular 
police, ought to be raised to a position of honour and _ independence 
and be trusted to do their duties efficiently according to the usages and 
traditions of the country. The Government have accepted the specific recom- 
mendations made by the Commission as likely to conduce to this end.......... 
This part of the reform is quite in accordance with public opinion, and it is 
needless fo say what support it has received in these pages. The recom- 
mendations regarding the prevention of crime and the investigation of offences: 
have been reserved for separate consideration, as they involve important 
changes in the law. It may be presumed that most of these recommendations 
will be accepted, notwithstanding the unwillingness of Government to believe 
in the so-called ‘over-coloured’ picture of police inefficiency and oppression 
drawn by the Commission in full concurrence with popular opinion........., 
The first important recommendation involving a change, if not in the law, at 
least in departmental orders, is to the effect that no investigation should be 
made in any case which, after consideration of the complaint and anything which 
the complainant may have to say, seems to fall under Section 95 of the Indian 
Penal Code. Itis much to be regretted that this section, which owes its 
origin to the keen and scrupulous foresight of Macaulay, has fallen into 
unmerited neglect. It is forgotten or disregarded not merely by the police, 
but sometimes even by the magistracy ; and in one case that we know, even 
a certain High Court did not interpret it as people in this country would wish 
it to. be interpreted. It provides that nothing is an offence under the law if the 
harm caused by it is so slight that no person of ordinary sense and temper 
would complain of it.......... We would go further than the Commission and 
request Lord Curzon’s Government not merely to insist upon the ‘slight harm’ 
principle in police investigations, but to call the attention of the magistracy to 
it, and to extend its application in a liberal spirit to offences under the Acts 
intended to safeguard revenue, where the laws operate harshly against people 
whose temptations are as great as their knowledge is deficient. It may be said 
that prosecutions for slight offences are comparatively few. But the general 
terror of prosecution is more oppressive than trial and a fine ina few cases......... 
One reason why the police are anxious to secure convictions. in trivial cases is 
that their efficiency is judged and their promotion is more or less regulated b 

statistics. ‘The station-house officer believes, and not without reason, that his 
superiors pay more attention to the results than to the methods of his work 
and he takes every care to make a show of satisfactory results, The Commis- 
sion strongly condemn this system and insist upon efficiency being determined 
by personal inquiries made during inspection rather than by statisties.......... 
As regards ‘nuisance cases,’ the Commission’s recommendations are drastic 
and entirely worthy of adoption........... Apart from the restrictions placed by 
the law upon the powers of the police, the principal check on their abuse of 


authority is provided by the magistracy. One of the reforms on which educated 


public opinion in India has for a long time laid particular stress is the separa- 
tion of executive from judicial functions. The association of magisterial with 
police duties is aggravated by their combination with revenue duties. It did 
not fall within the sphere of the Commission’s duty to report whether this last 
combination was wise, and if not, how it could be modified. There is nothing 
either in the Commission’s Report or in the Government Resolution which may 
be understood as a justification of the present system in its entirety. As 
regards the combination of magisterial and police duties, however, six of ihe 
Commissioners, as against one, have expressed the opinion that the existin 
system is, on the whole, sound.......,.. There still remains the question of 
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Spe hemoage Seeing fe oe rey : Peers NE 
ar Leslie, whom thé Bombay public has long sinoe como to 
ar. regard as one of their soberest and. most practical- 
minded public men, has made, through the columns 
_. . Of the local Times, some suggestions for popularising 
inoculation in Bombay. Mr, Leslie’s first proposal 
is that Government should supply for the Town and 
> tet Island of Bombay the prophylactic serum free of 
“charge, and we have no hesitation in endorsing it. It is where he asks for ‘ six 
. qualified European officers to perform inoculations within this area free of cost,’ 
at our dissent enters. Westill cling to the opinion that the importation of a big 
ay) Bs highly paid European doctors for performing inoculation in the Punjab 
in 1902 wasa jobbery, which did a grave injustice to the Indian tax-payer on the 
one hand and to the native medical practitioners on the other, and that the specious 
lea that ignorant natives accepted inoculation more easily and cheerfully at the 
ds of European doctors, with whom they could scarcely exchange a few 
words, than at the hands of native doctors, whom they knew and trusted 
better, was simply a clever device for creating snug berths in India for 
the unemployed among the medical profession in England, We trust well- 
intentioned Englishmen like Mr. Leslie, who know the people and are really 
anxious todothem a service, will not be carried away by such sophistry 
in Bombay, and that the Bombay Government will not at any rate 
sanction aught that means extra money to the rate-payers and savours of 
injustice to a deserving and well-qualified class of native medical practitioners. 
We hold firmly to the opinion that native doctors could do the work of 
inducing the people to submit to inoculation better than Europeans; and 
that they can perform the operation itself more efficiently and carefully. 
Mr, Leslie’s second proposal is that the Corporation should move the ‘leading 
members of the various communities to take a personal interest in the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge regarding the advantages of inoculation, during the next 
four or five months when plague here is more or less quiescent, and by every 
means in its power iaduce the people to have confidence in inoculation.” With 
this, we are, of course, in hearty sympathy......... Mr. Leslie would, besides 
making inoculation free, adopt the Health Officer’s idea of insuring the lives 
ela) of the inoculated......... We fail to believe that the proposal will find favour 
hia with either the Corporation or the public. The only way by which this 
i: | insurance scheme could be successfully tried is by inducing the large employers 
of labour to adopt it in the case of their own empioyés.” [The Bombay 
: Samdchdr approves of the idea of popularising inoculation by insuring the 
be lives of those who submit themselves to the operation. The paper admits 
tie that certain blunders committed in the past have made inoculation unpopular 
with the masses, but thinks that that is no reason why renewed efforts should 
not be made now to restore public confidence in the prophylactic. } 


24, Government have recently issued a Resolution on Dr, Turner’s scheme 
ECR he Me age for popularising inoculation, Dr. Turner is convinced 
ment Resolution on Dr, *Hat the process of preparing the prophylactic against 
Turner’s scheme for popularis- plague is now faultless and wishes Government to 
ing inoculation. notify that inoculation is a harmless operation and to 
Ps ta C2) Pea April; ouarantee the payment of Rs. 100 to any person 
pal totes cls dae a who might die of plague before the lapse of one year 
after inoculation. Government disapprove of the plan of insuring the lives of 
those who might submit to inoculation, as suggeted by Dr. Turner, but they 
assert that the prophylactic is free from any defect, and that inoculation 
ig, a. sure preventive against plague, if the operation is “ carefully ”. 
performed. We read in medical works that arsenic produces good results 
in certain cases if administered carefully, but nobody has ever suggested 
on that account a wholesale use of arsenic by all and sundry, ‘he same is true 
ef the prophylactic against plague. It is a most virulent poison and the 
‘“Miaulkowal. mishap has proved ‘that if it is not ‘carefully injected into the 
human body :it ‘leads: to disastrous consequences. Is it not rather - risky: 
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under these circumstances to recommend a general resort to it by the public ? 
[The Kai remarks that people have already had sufficient experience of inocula. 
tion, and that they would be slow to put faith in Dr. Turner’s statistics showing 
the efficacy of inoculation as a preventive against plague. The paper thinks 
that it would not be wise under these circumstances to endeavour to popularise 
inoculation through the mediation of officials. It also does not approve 
of the appointment of the new Plague Commission, and remarks that as the 
first Plague Commission did not succeed in discOvering a specific against plague, 
and as most of the money spent by Government in the past in this direction 
has proved a mere waste, it is difficult to understand why Government should 
be ready to spend more money on the same object. | 


25. “The rule prohibiting the obliteration of postage stamps by means of 
pen-marks is viewed with distrust and anxiety by the 
sows see gggagae tober public, who are apprehensive that letters will b 
regulation prohibiting the 4 . app ce oS ws c 
obliteration of postage stamps destroyed wholesale by dishonest servants and others 
by means of pen-marks. for the sako of the unmarked stamps. The Postal 
ant Indtan (1), Department, however, do not believe that the safety 
Ni fin of letters will be imperilled if the stamps are not 
obliterate]. ‘This belief is based on the fact that for a long time past millions 
of letters havc been posted aud delivered safely through the Post Office without 
any obliteration of the postal stamps whatever. Notwithstanding this we 
fail to understand what inconvenience has been caused, or is likely to he 
caused, to the Postul Department by the pra:tice hitherto followed by the 
public of obliterating stamps by means of pen-marks. If no practical incon- 
venience has arisen, the present prohibitive rale would appear to be 
unnecessary, if not uncalled-for.”’ 


26. Sir James Monteath defended the Abkari policy of Government at 
the last meeting of the local Legislative Coungil by 
Comments on the Abkari saying that the levy of a prohibitive duty on liquor 
poey of Government tended to check the vice of drunkenness among the 
ndu Prakdsh (41), 15th , oe 
April. people and that at the same time such a duty helped to 
bring grist to the Government mill. To the question 
asked by the Chief of Kurundwad re the desirabilily of reducing the duty on 
toddy, Sir James replied that toddy was not known to be an article of food, and 
that the duty levied thereon could not consequently be reduced. As a 
matter of fact, however, toddy in its unfermented state is used in Gujar.it 
and Mahéréshtra as a beverage and also for medicinal purposes, It may be that 
the levy of a heavy duty upon toddy has discouraged its uso for both purposes. 
But it isa violation of the principles of political economy to tax articles 
of food and drink, We would, therefore, suggest that the duty on raw or 
unfermented toddy be repealed. Even as regards fermented toddy, it is well 
known that it is the least deleterious of all country or foreign liquors. But 
by subjecting 16 to « prohibitive duty Government have helped to raise its 
price and made it dearer than other kinds of liquor. [t is needless to say that 
the result of this policy is to stimulate the consumption of foreign liquors at the 
expense of country liquor produced from today, The Abkari Administration 
Report for 1903-1904 shows that in tie districts of Poona, Satara and Belgaum 
the sale of the comparatively innocuous liquor manufactured from toddy is on 
the decline, while that of the more deleterious foreign liquors is steadily going 
up. ‘The imposition of a lighter duty on foreign liquors is at the root of the po- 
pularity of these noxious stuffs among the people. Is this not a mioustrous 
injustice done by Government to the people of this country ? Are not Govern- 
ment also violating one of the fundamental principles of their fiscal policy, viz., 
to regulate their excise policy in such a way that the excise duty on no article 
produced or manufactured in the country should exceed the import duty levied 
on a corresponding article imported from abroad? Government are here 
following a most suicidal policy; which is utterly unworthy of their professions 
of paternal solicitude for the rayats’ welfare. We hope they will realise the 
harm that is being done to the physique of the population by the deleterious 
foreign liquors imported from France, Belgium and Holland and also pre- 
vent the drain of India’s money to these countries. It is the duty of the 
people also to make a proper agitation in the matter. Itis difficult to under- 
stand why Government should approve of an Abkari policy, which has the 
effect of draining away India’s wealth to foreign countries and flooding the 
country with liquors manufactured in those countries. 
con 184—7 
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|The Arunodaya writes :— 
In sur opinion Government do not deserve the praises which are being lavished 
upon them in profusion for their recent Resolution allotting a large sum to be spent 
upon the establishment of a bull-rearing farm in the Sholipur District, for it is 
they alone who are responsible for the exhausted condition of the soil and the 
impoverishment of the rayat. If they had not levied heavy taxes from him 
and closed Government forests against liis cattle, such a pitiable state of things 
would never have come to pass. But asthey did so, our gratitude to them 
need not exceed that felt towards a thief, who, having despoiled a person of all 
| ‘ his property, returns a small portion of his effects to him just to enable him to 
drag on a miserable existence. We admit our inability to do anything in the 
absence of help from Government, but if we wish to express our gratitude to 
them for returning what-originally belonged to us, we must do so with modera- 
tion and caution. If other Western nations find that we express our heartfelt 
gratitude to Government even for the small mercies extended to us, they may 
be led to form but a poor estimate of our national character, and such a low 
estimate might lead to disastrous consequences doth to ourselves and to our 
rulers,. Russia is making advances towards our country because we are known 
to be so profoundly grateful to our present rulers. But if, on the contrary, we 
were known to be’a pecple possessed of some spirit, Russia’s ambition to conquer 
India will at once cool down. Let us bear this consideration in mind in 
determining the mode and extent of our expression of gratitude to Government. | 


28. The recently published preliminary lists of special and common jurors 
are faulty and incomplete. As in {preceding years, 
little or no care seems to have been taken in preparing 
them. In the special jury list we find the names of 
some raw and inexperienced youths belonging to 
wealthy families. ‘This seems to us to be positively ridiculous. The name of 
Mr, Furdunji M. Dastur, Registrar of the Bombay University and Professor 
of Mathematics in the llphinstone College, appears in the list of common 
jurors. We have referred to only a few mistakes which disfigure the lists. We 
hope the new Sheriff of Bombay, Mr. Sassoon J, David, will look into the 
matter and see that the lists are duly corrected. 


29. The annual fair held on the Esplanade in connection with the Adar 
Jasan was not held this year on account of the demand 

BS Complaint abont-the stop- for rent made by the authorities of the Public Works 
ee. afairon the maidan Department from the . stall-keepers at the rate of 
Wee ey, in Bombay Oity. . P : , 
‘Boening Jéme (21), Qist SiX annas per square yard. During the last 75 
bey years the stall-kee were never called upon to pay 

ee oe a 8 rent for opening shops at the fair, and it would be 
; interesting to know why the authorities thought of making the demand only 
Bb nis year. The fair was in connection with a Parsi holiday, and the Parsis 
-\. won’t mind much if they are made to forego the pleasure of having the fair. 
~~ But there are the holidays, of. other communities in connection with which’ 


Bombay Jury lists. 
Sdnj Vartdman (89), 21st 
April. 
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similar fairs are held on the maidan, and it would certainly be convenient to 
settle the question once for all and to arrive at some satisfactory arrangement 
with a view to avoid any unpleasant incident in future. A fair on the maidan 
is always a great attraction to the masses, and especially at a time like the 
present, when they are scourged by plague and small-pox, it would have 
served to divert their minds from sorrow and anxiety. The action taken by the 
authorities in demanding rent from the stall-keepers is therefore to be regretted. 


30. “ We thought that after what we wrote in our last issue regarding the 
gambling den opened by a European in the beginning 
Gambling den In Ahmed- of last week near the Ahmeédabad Railway Station, 
aad and an appeal to the the Police authorities wonld put a stop to it at once. 
istrict Magistrate. But f : 
Praja Bandhu (30), 16th ut we confess that we have for once been deceived, 
April, Eng. cols. since the gambling den still continues to do its 
nefarious work almost as it were under the special 
protection of the Police, for it is hardly a hundred feet distant from the Police 
station. At the same time we cannot refrain from remarking that it is a matter 
of great surprise to us to find that the local authorities have not to our knowledge 
taken any steps to put a stop to the evil, although their attention was specifi- 
cally drawn to it. Weare firmly of opinion that in spite of the misleading 
name of ‘French Croquet’ given to the game played at the den, it is 
gambling pure and simple, and it is indeed inexplicable why the Police, who 
cannot plead the excuse of ignorance, have allowed the perpetration of a criminal 
offence on a public thoroughfare to continue without let or hindrance. We do 
not suppose they are waiting for the departure of the owner of the den after 
he has drawn as much money as possible from the pockets of foolish people. 
While regretting the reprehensible attitude of the Police in this connection, 
we invite the attention of Mr. Doderet, our District Magistrate, to the evil, and 
trust that he will put a stop to it without further delay.” 


31. ‘* Mr. Morison, the new Commissioner, is amongst us. He brings 
with himself the reputation of a very careful, pains- 


Bay new Commissioner in taking and sympathetic officer Pree er Mr. Morison’s 
1nd. . ra ° ; : 
Sindhi (64), 8th April, sympathies with the people have won him a name; 
Eng. cols. and his first care in Sind should be to refuse to. be 


led by the bureaucracy or their ideas. Of late the 
policy of some officers of the Government has been to advance Muhammadans 
at the cost of their Hindu brethren. ‘This policy of favouritism was advocated 
by the Al-Haq, and its failure in practice has, we believe, condemned it for 
ever. We trust the policy of the new Commissioner would be an enlightened 
one and based on the lines laid down by the Governor of Bombay in his 
speechesin Sind. Unless undue favouritism disappears, discontent is sure to 
be engendered in the public mind and the new Commissioner should take every 
care to avoid it. A personal insight into the working of the departments under 
him and a desire to know for himself the merits and capacities of various sub- 
ordinates instead of relying on others for the purpose would make him a more 
successful ruler than some of his predecessors have been.” , 


32. ‘We publish below the copy of.a letter from a European officer to 

a European subordinate showing beyond all doubt 

Attitude of European offi- the feelings and the bent of mind of European officials 

ee rg yf eS one in Sind towards the Hindus generally. ‘The attitude 

16th Apeil, ’ betrayed in the letter is very much to be regretted, 

and we trust that the publication of the letter without 

any comments will suffice, and that the new Commissioner will by a circular 

or otherwise set matters right :—* You know how much I dislike this infernal 

Amil clique. It has been the desire of all European officers of Sind especially 

to do as much as they possibly can for Muhammadans and try their best to 

stop the growth and rise of Hindus. I should be glad if the Muhammadan 

chap be supported and patted by you. You should not have recommended 
that Amil chap for the well-paid appointment of.........” ” 


83. A correspondent writes to the Hyderabad Journal :— You have on 


many occasions pointed out the defects of various De- 


Grievances’ of Hospital partments, but the most important department of. 
all, the Medical Department, has yet remained un-~ 
touched. May I, therefore, take up a little space ® in ° 
_._., your hospitable columns for which all Hospital Assist- 


Assistants in Sind. 
Hyderabad Journal (5), 
19th April. .-. 
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deep regret it ha to fe sdeatt 
u Is there no controlling officer 
“Subordinate M “Department?” The correspondent 
me eit instanc recent transfers of Hospital Assistants, 
his opinion wpoery Ghiocmiaty and involved considerable expense 
g allowances, and adds:—‘‘Is the Head Olerk, Mr. Byramji 
| e1 wala, responsible in any way for such a waste of public 
ce] » not. But if the Principal Medical Officer thinks that the 
Be Cle fhe ponsible for such a waste, he might do worse than keep one 
He Lospi 4} Assistant in his office to attend to such work, I believe that this alone 
S remove the grievances of Hospital Assistants in cases of transfer and dis- 
; & Bes of Dispensaries. There are other grievances which would cover 


ee voluines, but for the present I stop here.” 
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34, ‘A correspondent in a long letter written in Sindhi, which we can- 
not publish in extenso for want of space, assigns as 
Frequency of thefts and the reason for the frequency of thefts and dacoities 
dacoities in Find ssid to be the extension of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief 


h f th ve eg ) 
ney Retletarite “Relief Act to Sind. ‘The danias refuse to accommodate 


*  Aet to the province. haris as they did formerly. It is a matter of common 
Prabhat (53), 14th April, knowledge that the banias were the only source the 
Eng. cols. haris could rely upon in times of need. Now that 


this source has failed them, some of them find them- 
selves compelled to take to the life of thieves and dacoits, which accounts for 
the increase of this form of crime in the province. We are not ina position to 
vouch for the truth of this statement. We have given it publicity in order 
that the authorities may ascertain what foundation there is for it. It need 
scarcely be said that there can be no sadder commentary on the Act, if it 
has really turned even a few of our honest haris into free-booters.” 


35. “We draw the attention of our readers to the judgment of the Sadar 

ee ; _Court published elsewhere in our columns and to the 
yas of Police torture deplorable state of Police zoulum it reveals. We are 
“ Phanis (14), 15th April. also astonished at the gull: bility of the trying J udge, 
who accepted the testimony (tainted as such testimony 

must of necessity be from its very nature) of an approver backed by the so- 
called corroboration of two bolstered- “up witnesses. We certainly cannot 
congratulate the Sessions Judge upon his ‘ intuitions,’ which result in sucha 
miscarriage of justice. When the hie of a human being is at stake, it would 
certainly he safer to be guided by the approved principles of judicial proof than 
by ‘ intuitions. We are not iar wrong in presuming that it is this tendency of 
Judges that encourages the malpractices of the Police, such as the one exposed 
by the Sadar Court. The approver remains, how long it cannot be ascertained, 
under what is politely called ‘Police surveillance,’......... The approver is 
‘delivered out of the hands of the Police literally into the witness-box.’ Bat, 
we ask, is the Sadar Court going to Stop merely at delivering an illuminatine 
judgment ? Are the the Police to escape unscathed and to continue such 
practices in the future ? We think the present is an oceasion for making an 
example of all the culpable parties,whom the arm of law can be ase A to 


reach.” 


36. “ In our Sindhi columns will be found a letter giving an .account 
ne of a daring dacoity committed in Sehwan last week. 
A daring dacoity at Seh- his discloses a very lamentable condition of things. 

“a Gane): (58), 7h April, and reflects discredit on the local Police administra- 
. age ty , P tion, If dacoits could ‘be so daring and fearless as 
| to venture into a place like Sehwan, we should not be 
surprised if we next heard of their appearance in such towns as Sukkur, 
y ‘honing and Kardéchi. Mr, Morison may well address himself to this matter. 
y t sense of insecurity prevails among the people of the Province at the 
| This sense of insecurity is not groundless. If the Police 


¢! 


ized, it would be found that thieves and. robbers 


past ca on their operations. in. various 
dnuess and without being brought to book. The 
a ac preventive nor detective skill. It is no 
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wonder that under the circumstances the ‘people should lose all confidence in 
the Police. _Mr.-Morison would earn the sincere blessings of the people of: 
Sind, if he rids the province of the unwelcome presence of briganids now scour- 
ing it fearlessly.” | 


37. ‘We beg to draw the attention of the District Magistrate of Sukkur 
, to a news item headed‘ Larkhéna’ at page 7 of the. 
Obscene writing in Sindhi Aftab-i-Sind, dated the 8th April 1905, which to our. 


newspapers and a_ request Peal-a ; 1° gs 
t§ Wie authotities to take pro- mind is not only vulgar and indecent, but distinctly ; 


5 notios of the writers. obscene on account of certain expressions occurring 
Hyderabad Journal (5), 1n 1t which convey impure suggestions. Of late 
15th April, there appears to have come upon some newspaper 


writers a tendency to pander to the low tastes of a 
thoughtless public with a view to secure subscribers. The Tahfa-i- Ahbab 
has already won a cheap notoriety by publishing sensational and immoral writings. 
The proceedings instituted by Mr. Pribhdas will exercise a wholesome cffect on 
giddy or malicious writers disposed to make light of the good name and 
character of innocent neighbours. But obscenity is a much more serious 
offence since it directly affects the whole public among whom it is retailed. 
The mischief is considerably aggravated when newspapers—to which the 
common people look up for example and guidance—allow themselves to 
become the source of moral depravity...... .... Lhe authorities may well make 
an example of the Aftab-i-Sind, which, it may be mentioned by the way, has 
seen fit to act the apologist for the erring editor of tne Zahfa, extenuating 
and white-washing his base attacks on inuocents,’’ 


88, ‘A complaint reaches us that the Post Office, opened some six months 

ago, at Shah-jo-Bhit has been closed, probably because 

- Complaint about the clos- it did not pay its way. We are told that the Post 

“a Be (Sind Office at Shah- QOffice supplied a real want and removed a keenly felt 

Prabhas (53), 7th April, Jmconvenience.......... In a matter like this the Gov- 

Eng cols, ernment should not be solely guided by commercial 

considerations. Besides, the Postal Department as a 

whole isa very paying concern, Ifa few Post Offices are worked at some 

little loss, there would still remain a large profit to Government. We trust the 

Deputy Postmaster General will issue orders for the re-opening of the Post 
Office at Shah-jo-Bhit.” 


Education. 


39. ‘* Not the least important of the reforms for which Government have 
made a grant out of the surplus is the improvement 

A plea for increasing the of primary education, for which a permanent grant 
pay of teachers in primary of 35 lakhs is to be made in future. In view of the 
gr ae Prakdsh (41), 15th Many and varied reforms which are urgently required 
April, Eng. cols. . for the improvement of primary education, the grant is 
ridiculously smal]. As the Honourable Mr, Baker 

points out: ‘Not only are there too few primary schools; in most of them 
the teachers are untrained, underpaid and insufficient in number; the school 
buildings in some provinces are squalid and unsuitable; the appliances and 
apparatus fall far short of the standard recognised as desirable; and the 
inspecting staff is inadequate and of inferior attainments.’ Such is the vastness 
of the problem of the reform of primary education, and 35 lakhs would go only a 
small way to solve it Let us, however, be thankful even for the small mercy 
shown to us in this respect. The disposal of the grant is, however, more import- 
ant than its amount. We think that the worst defect of the present system of 
primary education is the existence of untrained, underpaid and insufficient 
teachers, and unless this 1s removed, there can be no real improvement......... 
Want of gocd and able teachers is at the root of the whole problem, and such men 
cannot be secured unless they are well paid. ‘The pay of the primary teacher 
at present is so low that it is really a wonder-how he manages to keep himself 
and his family alive on the miserable pittance he gets every month.........+0 
If, therefore, we want to have able mea to teach our children, we must pay 
them well. Government have increased the pay of the police sepoy in order 
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‘e would earnestly recommend to the immediate attention of the 
pe Government ‘the present financial condition of the 
Dayaram Jethmal Sind College. We have on 
numerous occasions drawn attention to the very 
at condition of its financial resources, and the 
atest report shows this position to be more serious 
rarer than ever. The receipts show a steady decrease, 
while the expenditure necessarily goes on increasing. Last year the division 
of the Karachi and Shikirpur Districts into three collectorates resulted in a 
deorease of Re. 700 in the receipts, and this year the Sukkur Local Board has 
further reduced its contribution by Rs. 490, so that in two years the College 
income has been permanently reduced by Rs.1,100. Since 1891 the contributions 
of Municipalities have fallen by over Rs. 3,500. A point to be remembered is 
that part of the College endowment is invested in debentures paying 6 per cent., | 
half of which will be repaid in 1907 and the remainder in 1917. As the 

money will have to be re-invested at 34 per cent., the income will be reduced 

in each case by about Rs. 800. Owing to the increase in the number of 
students it is possible that fees may increase to a certain extent, but, as the 

Acting Principal points out, when this passes a certain point, additions to the 

staff will be necessary, Already the increase in numbers inthe present year has 

added materially to the work of the staff. Before long money will be required 

for the library and laboratory. Mr. Hesketh states that the present balance and 
the reserve fund will have to be used up in meeting expenditure on special 

repairs, the present condition of the college building being very unsatisfactory, 

and in a few years’ time it is feared that the annual income will not suffice to 

meet the expenditure. The greatest economy is exercised in the manage- 

ment, but expenditure cannot be reduced by any appreciable amount without 

sacrificing efficiency. The fees are already as high as, if not higher than, those 

charged in similar institutions, and there seems little chance of more money 

coming in from District Local Boards or Municipalities or from private indivi- 
duals. The only course open to the College authorities appears to be to apply 

to Government for an increased grant-in-aid, and we would urgently press 

upon Government the importance of favourably considering such an application 
when made, It is true that the present grant of Rs. 10,000 is the maximum 
allowed by the Code, but, as Mr. Hesketh points out, in 1894, when there were 

only 69 students, the grant amounted to about Rs. 150 per head, while at 

present with over 160 students it comes to only Rs. 60 a head. We 
are not sure that the excellence of the work done by this institution is as 
fully appreciated by the head of the Educational Department as it deserves to be. 
Sind is a long way from head-quarters, and the work done by colleges more 
immediately under the eye of the Director of Public Instruction may not un- 
naturally appear more important, and throw a Provincial College into the 
shade. We have from time to time drawn attention to the percentages which show 
the very high place the Sind College has always taken at the University examin- 

ations........... An institution which has done, and is doing, good work should not 
be abandoned by the Government in its extremity, and a special effort should 
be made to give it an increased grant-in-aid, which appears to be the only means 
by which the College can be saved from ultimate financial ruin.”’ 
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Kailways. 


41, The Natwe Opinion complains that the carriages which are 
nowadays attached on the G. I. P. Railway to 


a | Coen loint about the sab local trains between Bombay and Kalyan are 
ie | urban im service 0 e i ; a 
G. 1. P. Railway. defective in construction, and that consequently 


Nati inion (43), 19th Much inconvenience is experienced by the passengers 
oskarity who have to travel by these trains. The paper says 
ata that the carriages have only a few doors, and that 
passengers cannot consequently get in or get down with ease; secondly, it 


er 


$1 


remarks that the footboards of the carriages are 80 narrow that if any passenger 
steps on them while alighting from the train, he runs a _ serious risk of injury ; 
thirdly, the paper points out that there is very little room in the carriages for 
the cer og kit; and lastly, it complains that the trains are so over- 
crowded that many of the passengers have to stand up all the while for want 
of sitting room. Such a state of things, the paper remarks, is to be depre- 
cated, especially in these days when the whole city is literally reeking with 
plague germs and the danger of-huddling together human beings like sheep or 
cattle must be patent to every one. 


Municipalities. 


42, Those who think that the labourer is worthy of his hire will regret 
3 that the proposal to increase the salary of the Munici- 
Question of raising the pal Secretary from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,200 has met 
salary of the Secretary to the : ene 
Bombay Municipal Corpora. With any opposition. The merits of the late Secretary, 
tion. Mr. Barrow, were universally recognised and were 
Oriental Review (12), 19th yewarded by a personal allowance of Rs. 200 which 
April. brought his pay up to Rs. 1,200. ‘The claims of the 
present incumbent are not denied to be equally strong, and as far as we can 
ascertain there is a general feeling that after several years of able and energetic 
service he would receive no more than his due by being granted the proposed 
increase.” 


43, A correspondent writes to the Swdharak :—“ A long letter appears 
in your issue of Monday last over the signature of 
Affairs of the Poona ‘Citizen,’ and I must say that a genuine interest in 


mallee 48), 17th April municipal matters anda healthy spirit of criticism 
Sar a ; Pp’ on the part of the rate-payers are indispensably 


necessary for the growth and development of civic 
institutions. Such spirit would certainly tend to infuse more life into 
our local affairs and lead people to try to understand municipal matters 
more thoroughly and study them more carefully than appears to be done 
at present.......... ‘Citizen’s’ letter contains some inaccuracies and raises 
some unimportant issues. But 1 do not like to trouble you and your 
readers with their discussion at present. For the present I shall confine myself 
to the statement of ‘ Citizen’ with regard to the payment of two bills by the 
Chief Officer, and I will try to show what check the Managing Committee and 
the Public Works Committee generally exercise over the account department of 
the Municipality and the disbursement of municipal funds. ....,.... I must state 
here at the outset that the Chief Officer or any other officer of the Munici- 
pality cannot order any work to be done or any other article to be purchased 
without the sanction of the proper authority, such as the Managing Committee, 
the Public Works Committee, &c. Tenders are invited at the commence- 
ment of each year, and the rates of the necessary articles are settled by 
the Committees concerned. Whenever any article, such as road metal, 
murum, &c., is supplied, or when any work is executed by a contractor, the 
measurements are taken by a member of the Public Works Committee, who signs 
the measurement book ard the bill for the work. The bill is then sent to the 
Chief Officer’s office, where the accountant examines it and signs it. The 
Chief Officer examines it and signs it, It is then referred to the Municipal 
auditor for his scrutiny and remarks. It is lastly submitted to a member 
of the Managing Committee for the purpose of final scrutiny and signature. 
When a Dill is thus examined and signed by the accountant, the Chief 
Officer, the auditor anda member of the Managing Committee, the Chief 
Officer orders payment. A list of all such bills is submitted to the Managing 
Committee through the auditor. _It is true that some of the bills or at times 
most of them are paid before payment is formally sanctioned by the Managing 
Comumittee.......... Out of the two bills referred to in ‘ Citizen’s’ letter, it is 
true that one of the auditors had made a remark on one of them pointing 
out that the Budget grant for road repairs was exhausted. The Managing 
Committee was aware of this fact and had made an application to the General 
Committee for an additional grant, which was subsequently sanctioned by 
that body. It was not, however, considered necessary to keep the contractor 
out: of his dues for any length of time pending the receipt of the sanction 
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x or fnay’ to the questions put to him. He cannot offer an 


; indi cation of his conduct or of any course followed or action taken 
Jitize gon only a very small portion of the whole of the de- 
ong W th the portion quoted by him he had published the rest of it, 
Our readers would not have got a confused idea of the practice followed in the 
Municipal office as regards bills, their examination and pay ment........... Those 
ho have followed the history of this case khow that it was not the remarks 
ade by the auditor in question on the two bills referred to by ‘Citizen’ that 
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: t on the 5 ons ta of dismissal on him. The Managing Committee 
ced. him to withdraw only the offensive words in tle remark which were 
outside the province of audit and, therefore, in its opinion, uncalled-for. It 


was the subsequent letter that he wrote on the subject that offended the 


Managing Committee and brought on him the punishment.” 


44, “While writing our editorial note on the subject of Government 
| , nominations for the Poona City Municipality in our 
Mahrétta(11), 6th April. ast, we did not think that we should have to refer to 

the topic again. But things have happened in the meanwhile which make this 

necessary. One of these things is the election of Sardar Kupuswami Mudliar to 
the office.of Vice-President by a bare majority of twoat tle general meeting on 

Tuesday last. The other candidate was Sirdar Naoroji Padamji. Now Sardar 

Kupuswami is one whose name was in our mind when we said last time that 

it. was easy to point out in the list of Government nominees a few names which 

should not have been included therein. The impropriety of his nomination, 
already great, hasonly been aggravated by the fact of his being elec‘ed Vice- 

President, and it is because of this improper election that we most reluctantly 

offer a word of criticism. It is well known that Sardar Kupuswami used to be 

returned by the Rastia’s Peth in the Ward elections gor the last twenty years. 

To the last day he kept his electors under the impression that he was as usual 

going to stand as a candidate, and on the very last Gay he sent his son’s nomi- 

nation paper instead of hisown, ‘this was taken to mean that he wanted to 
retire from the Municipality altogether—an impression which was confirmed 
in so many words by himself in cards issued to the electors of his Ward. 

Within a few days after, however, it became known that Sardar Kupuswami 

was to return to- the Municipality as a Government nominee. It is not 

our purpose here to discuss whether all this was altogether fair to his 
electors. But howsoever that may be, we fail to understand on what 
principle he was nominated by Government. It is an accepted principle in 
these- matters that the nominations to be made by Government are intended 
to correct any mistakes that may have occurred in the elections. But here 
instead of correcting, Government have only aggravated an electioneering 
mistake; and whereas already two Mudliars, a brother anda son, of Sardar 

Kupuswami had already entered the Municipality through election, Govern- 

ment gave one more member of the same family to the Municipality, The 

grotesqueness of the nomination will be apparent when it is rexembered that 


the whole Mubammadan community of Poona is represented in the Municipality . 


only by three members, while one family alone in the Rastia’s Peth has an | 


equal number of representatives therein, Are we to suppose that the Mudliar 
family have a monopoly of capacity for Municipal administration? Actual 
_ experience, however, has altogether a different answer to give,” 


- 46. It is of course a great nuisance that night-soil carts should be allowed 


: .., 0 pass through the streets of a town by day time. 
61), a ayes pn schaaie are therefore made in aie ye ie to 
night. But in Poona no such arrangement exists,.and the 

s are freely allowed to pass through crowded thoroughfares 
to the no small inconvenience of shop-keepers and passers-by, 
whether the present arrangement is due to the neglect of the 

. if it be impossible to arrange for a night 


service of night-soil carts, there is nothing to prevent the’ Municipal authorities 
from at least mitigating the nuisance as far as 


possible by- directing that the 


earts be taken through less frequented parts of the city. A number of petitions 
have been presented to the Chief Officer on the subject, but he has so far taken 


no action in the matter. 


We are, therefore, forced to conclude that obstinacy 


rather than a spirit of sweet reasonableness preponderates at present in the 
councils of our civic body. 


46, “ With reference to a letter we published in regard to the pro- 


Complaint about the in- 
crease in the pay of the Secro- 
tary of the Shika4rpur Muni- 
are, | 
Prabhat (53), Tth April, 


Eng. cols. 


motion granted to Mr. Screwvala, we are informed 
that he has not been allowed Rs. 800 from the 
date of his appointment, but that he has got an 
increment of Ks, 75 from July 1904. This un- 
doubtedly discloses an inaccuracy in the facts supplied 
to us at first. But it does not improve the position of 


the President in the least: Mr. Screwvala was to get an increment of Ks. 25 from 
July 1904. “But the Municipality being dissatisfied with his work not only 
did not deem it fit to recommend him for the increment but actually 
recommended his dismissal. The President trampled under foot this decision 
of the Municipality and on his own responsibility carried on correspondence 
with the Commissioner, which resulted in Mr. Screwvala obtaining an increment 
of seventy-five rupees, when even if he had given satisfaction to his employers 
he was entitled only to an increase of Rs. 25. It would be well if the new 
Commissioner looked into the matter. If the President of the Shikarpur 
Municipality had intended to reduce local self-government toa veritable farce, 
he could not have hit upon a better or more effective device for doing so.”’ 


47. One of our correspondents suggests that the Ratnagiri District Local 


Suggestion to the District 
Local Board, Ratnagiri, to 
extend and improve made 
roads in the District. 

Satya Shodhak (149 ), 16th 
April, 


Board should this year devote particular attention to 
the extension and improvement of made roads in the 
District. He says that there are several uneven and 
rugged roads which sorely stand in need of repairs, 
while others are in places so steep and dangerous that 
for the safe passage of carts it is absolutely necessary 


to protect them by railings. He adds that the cost of carrying out these 
improvements can very well be met from the grant made by the Supreme 
Government to the Board. Weendorse the suggestions made by our corres- 
pondent and hope that the District Local Board will act up to them, 


48, ‘The plague mortality at Broach is rising by leaps and bounds, and i 


Plague measures at Broach. 
Broach Samdchdr (67), 


2Cth April. 


is high time for the civic authorities to adopt 
effective measures to check the virulence of the epi- 
demic and to alleviate the miseries of the poor, who 
are scourged by the pestilence. The local authorities 


are making a grievous mistake if they think that the adoption of stringent 
measures will only exasperate-the public and bring down upon them the 
displeasure of Government. If a sufficient amount of money had been set apart 
from the beginning to cope with the disease and measures like evacuation, 
thorough disinfection of infected localities, &c., had been properly carried 
out, the epidemic would not have attained its present virulence. But as the 
authorities remained inactive at the outset, the disease got firm hold of the town. 
We hope the authorities will even now bestir themselves and try to mitigate 
the sufferings of the people of Broach. 


Native States. 


49. Whenever the Governor or any high officer of Government visits a 


Disapproval of the pension 
granted by Jundgadh State 
to Mrs. Carnegy, wife of the 
late Major Varuegy. 

Mahi Kadniha, Reta 
Kantha and. Pédlanpur 
Gazette (81), 16th April 


con 184—9 


Native State for shékar, the State concerned is put to 
heavy expense in organising the excursion. ‘The 
Governor and the officers care only for their own 
pleasure and spare no thought for the financial von- 
dition of the Native State. In case any of the party 
meet with an accident, the Governor or the officer for 
whom the shikar excursion is organised merely ex- 
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‘by alion. This is no doubt an act 

>, but we doubt the propriety of the 

party to show off his prowess as @ sports- 

_the Darbar should make any provision for his 

ad rendered valuable services to the State ; but, 

the British Government? Moreover, he did not 

hisduty. Had he died in British territory, would the 

0 t have granted a pension to his wife? In short, we entirely 
re of the act of the Darbar in granting the pension and are also of 


a that Government should not have given their sanction to it. 


M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental ‘Translator to Government. 


fice of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 27th April 1906. 


* * Reported in advance. 
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-»€ollectors and, District Magistrates and Political Agents: are: requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any’ local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what ts 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1905.) 


— 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. . Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
a OS Bis 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian _.../ Bombay.., w».| Weekly us »».| John de Mello; East Indian ; 37 a oa | 240 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review oe ae eoe| Monthly... »..| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan| 4380 
: (Konkani) A 23. 
3 | Daily Telegraph andj Poona ... ‘oof EN eee ee} Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49 ; formerly; 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
4 | East and West... ...| Bombay...  ,,.{ Monthly... — ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabéri; Parsi; 52; ¥.P.| 1,000 
5 | Hyderabad Journal §...| Hyderabad = ...| Weekly .. — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil);} 864 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ... A ae ae ...| K- Natarajan; Madrasi BrA4hman ; 37 ae 500 
7 Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. see eee Do. eee eee Bebrargji Merw4nji Malabari ; Parsi ; 52; 1,000 
India and Champion. J.P. , 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. .. | Monthly | John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer oes 800 
9 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| &ardchi vos | Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Loliana); 51 ... 400 
10 | K4thidwdr Times ..|Réjkot ... | Daily .. —,,,] Pratépr4i Udeshankar, B.A.;  Hindul 200 
| (Nagar) ; 38. ! 
ll | Mahrdtta... ae sacl POODR ccc ...| Weekly,,, ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
: Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 31. . 
12 Oriental Review baie eee Bombay eee ‘eae Do. oee eee R. 8. Rustomji ; Parsi ; 35 eee ove ees 400 
13 Parsi eee eee eee Do. eee eee Monthly eee eeertee 500 
14 | Phenix ... ove .»»| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly ...| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 ia 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil! Poona ... coo] DOLLY: ove «e-; Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49... eee coo §6=..:« LOD 
and Military Gazette. 
16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ,., .... John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 .../ 1,000 
17 Sind Gazette eee ees Karachi eee eee Bi-weekly eee Mrs. J E. Tate ; European ; 41 eee ee 500 
18 | Sind Times... on: ee ue a oe we .»-/ Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 88  ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI, 
19 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... wh "ere Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 725 
7 ania) ; 30. 
20 | Deshabhakt% — ol Baroda ,.. oF a oe ...| Vasantl4l] Sunderld4l Desdi; Hindu (Nagar, 1,500 
Braéhman); 43. 
21 | Evening J&me oo | «| Bombay... 00; Daily we — ro reese 1,000 
22 | Gujarati ... ove sash : a come »».|. Weekly.... nies iberem Surajraém Desai; Hindu (Surti) 4,500 
ania); 51. 
23 | Gujar4t Mitr’ ... a Surat... oak ee eas .--| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 a cas 700 
24 Gujarat ly unch eee ” Ahmedabad eee Do. ees eee Somalal Mangaldas Shah ; Handu (Bania) ; 29. 850 
25 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay ee .e+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 45 —,.. 800 
26 | Jém-e-Jamshed . coe} Dow aoe w+] Daily — soe ...| Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 ...| 3,000 
27 Eaiser-i-Hind eee ad Do. eee eee Weekly 7 ese eee Framji C owasji Mehta ; P4rsi > 54 eee eee 2,900 
28 | Kathidwdr News... a Rajkot ... al a a Jamshedji Frdmji; Pérei; 48 ... © 20. “ens 400 
ia 
29 | Kathidwdr Times “a a on ...| Bi-weekly oes a Jayashankar ; Hindu (Negar Brah- 600 
| man) ; dd. : 
30 | Praja Bandhu a. »»-| Ahmedabad... Weekly .., eee vor con ere Hindu (Mewdda Br4h-| 1,100 
va man); 39. ; 
$1 Rast Goftaér eee eee Bombay eee Do. eee eee Pallonji Barjorji Desai ; Parsi ; 52 eee eee 1,550 
32 Satya Vakta one eee Do. ees Fortnightly eee a aa Fade ope 5 Hindu (Das Shrim4li | 650 
18)5 v9. : | 
38 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ees] Baroda we | Weekly... —«+.| Mameklal Ambiarém Doctor; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 
84 Sury4 Prakash eee eee Surat eee eee Do. eee eee Umedrim Nagindas Day&bhii ; Hindu 200 
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au ye Roe ' es: eee 4 ¥ Su ~~ Do. 908 Bee Rev. Mr. . H, Abbott Bee bina ewe 625 
wes} Dally eee ...| Hari N&érfyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
a Iv , Brdhman); 38. 
bas ) e is sesl Weekly see oh ; Do. | Do. eee 1,100 
Fatehsinh Gazette -++| Baroda ... a Sa | So vee] Sh&h — Ambéram, Doctor; Hindu} 1,000 
: a = | indu Prakdsh eee ed Bombay... eee Daily eee eee Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
a > | Manager being D&modar S4vidram Yande; 
a | ac at | Hindu (Maratha) ; 89. 
ap 42. | Martha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolh4pur -.| Weekly... ...{| Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 850 
e | 1} | (Saraswat Brahman); 24. 
\ 43 | Native Opinion .... sos} Bombay... ...| Bi-weekly ee] Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
bts | wan Brdhman); 33. : 
se 44 Prekshak eee eee eee Satara... ese Weekly eee eee Ganesh Ballal Phans&lkar ; Hindu (Karhada 500 
a Brahmin); $2. 
45 | Samarth ... a ee} Kolh4pur oe) ek ee »»-| Vindyak Nar@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
e 7 | . Brahman); 36. 
. 46 | Shri Saydji Vijay s+} Bombay... a ae” ee ont — Sdvlaram Yande; Hindu (Maraétha);; 4,000 
| 9. 
| 47 | Subodh Patrika .... rae oe see po) eee eos — Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
0. 
48 |Sudhdrak... ess} Poona .., ea: Boe Re seo) Vinkyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-|- 1,700 
he pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
49 | Udyamotkarsha ... .-.| Bombay... o--| Monthl ye ---| Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brahman) ; 80. . 
_ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. - ro 
80 | Alum eee aod Bombay ++. ».| Weekly... ant eee at ae DeSouza; Christian (Goa-| «600 | 
3 nese); 32. | 
a , 61 | O Anglo-Lusitano ae oe | eae eS Ce aor eo-| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46... oes 900 
oe : ANGLO-Sinp1. ae 
52 Al-Hag eee eee eee Sukkur eee eee Weekly eee eee 3 —— Hussain Hidiatallah, 1,600 
| | | (2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
58 | Prabhét ... eee »|Hyderabad| Do. os.  «.| Lekhréj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 oe 450 
5 | Sind). | 
? 54 [Sindhi _ ... oe ».| Sukkur (Sind)...| Do. ... | | Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 e+} 1,000 
» Ancro-Unpe. - . | | 
55 | Muslim Herald ...  ...{| Bombay... ...| Daily... - ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;| 1,100 
Muhammadan ; 30. 
EncisH, Mara’THI AND 
GusaRa'TI. 
~~ ee ee y.| Baroda ... —_..-| Weekly ... ...| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha); 71 .../ 1,100 
57 | Hind Vijaya cae Oe ogee: kel a tee 4 ee Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
| ; ia) ; 88. 
ENGLIsH, MarATHI anD 
$8 | Karnétak Patri... ...| Dharwér sn ee pry Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga-| 300 
Ba yat . ” x 
; ie ' 59 Karnatak Vaibhav eos Bijapur eee eee Do. eee oes Annéji Go J orabur ; Hindu (Deshasth $00 
ee ) pon Vaishnav Brahman) ; 438, 
ee. tg 60 Do. se «| Dos oes os} Govind Gang4dhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka-| 400 
we nastha Bréhman); 28. 
Gee : Bombay.e eee Weekly eee Gee F, xX. Fernandes ; Goanese > 87 eee eecl | 500 
gee Bombay, ses] Daily cee one Kézi Tomi K&zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,800 
baa 2 De NS aan : al ee ed tae 73H be rte | a 
ar eee Do. ee ee eee Nandbhfai Ratanji chgar ; P&rsi ; 48 TT) 2,800 
td ; 4 ae, Soe r " be ae eas wnt 5 : se iw has . i <* ar lacsi a 
“eee « Paid Oe Do, pee! Sree ca) | oer Dr. Kalifndés J i ndds Desai, B.A, L. M. ‘ 800 
ae Pare | &8.; Hindu (1dd Bania); 30. |” t 
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GusanATiI—continued. 
4 Bomb Dail Kaikh kji 
65 | Bombay Samachar . | Bombayeee sek Y oe see) Kai ve. Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. 
* 
66 | Broach Mitra... «| Broach ,,, -oo| Weekly ... vee Trikemlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma| 


Kshatriya) ; 23. 
67 | Broach Samachar... aa oe ee ae eee} Ardeshar Dinsha G4Andhi; P4rsi ; 50... ase 


68, | Chav-Chav «i eo»| Bombay ... | Fortnightly ... — Manch4r4m; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 
8 


69 | Deshi Mitra bes .e.| Surat... ..-| Weekly ... oes K4shidas et gee Hindu (Kachia, i.e.) 
a vegetable seller) ; 44, 

70 | Din Mani ,.. eee .»-| Broach ... .»-| Monthly... -»»| Nathalal Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur Ké4yastha 
Bania); 26. 

71 |Dnyanottejak =. «| Ahmedabad _,..| Fortnightly _...| Chhotalal Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42... 


72 | Friend of India .. ce Dow oe -o+| Weekly ... »»»| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 50 
73 | Fursad _ss.., oe -es| Bombay... .--| Monthly »».| Bomanji Navroji Kaébr4ji; Parsi; 46 ... bat 


74 | Gap Sap ... ove aa te | Fortnightly ...|M.C. Ratnagar & Co. ..., * ove is 


4 
75 | Hitechchhu ews a Ahmedabad = ose} Weekly ... es} Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain) ; 46 .... wet 
| 


76 | Jain ove eee vee) Dow ves + Roe Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu (Jain) ; 
33. 
77 ~+| Jdm-e-Jahanooma ..| Bombay ... a oe ae .»-| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 29 cool 


78 | Kaira Vartaman ... J Kaira =... i: eee »»»| Kahanda#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
| Shravak Bania) ; £5. 


79 | Kathidwir Sam4chér ...| Ahmedabad ....} Do. ,., oes er Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 


man); 44. 
80 | Loka Mitra HER e»»| Bombay... «| Bi-weekly aie 5 ee Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
Parsi ; 35. 


81 | Mahi KAntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... ose] Weeklycee «s-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| - 
Brahman); 45. 
82 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... ooe| Navs@#ri .. coe] Dodo ase ee»| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 56... ee 


83 | Nure Elam eee eve} Bombay...  — oee| Monthly... _—...| Nasarwdnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 oe 


84 | Praja Mitr& se sa | Karachi... »+.| Bi-weekly ooo] N mt tne Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
85 | Praja Pokar eee ‘et eee des ..| Weekly .., eo»| Hormasji Jameedji; Parsi; 45... ‘a ae 
86 | Prak4sh and Gadgadat a Bombay... cool DOs ove ».| Nagindas Mencharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania); 
87 | Punch Dand ee occ] D0. ove +e] Do, aes eee Jama Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... coo} Abmedabad 4...) Do. oes | Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (WJain); 62 a. 


89 |Sdnj Vartamin ..  ...| Bombay... | ...| Daily .. — ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 

(1) Ardeshir Byr4amji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 
(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi ; 
38, 


(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
90 | Sind Vartaman ... see} Karachi ... woe) Weekly coe »«.| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 


91 | Stri Bodh... cee eoe| Bombay... e--| Monthly one ane 
92 |Surat Akhbar « | Surat... ...| Weekly... ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... a 


93 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha i le as sd Anopram Méaneklél Visashrim&li; Hindu 
| (Shravak); 36. 
HINDI. 


94 |Pandit .. eee ove] Poona eve vee] Weekly woe = ««e) Govindrao Gan ram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 


95 ) Sharman Samachar ese Bombay see cool Do. - eee | veel Sicboise 
9 6 Shri Venkateshvar Samé- Do, eee Tr Do. vee eee Pandit Lajya Raji l Sharma ; H ings (N doar 
char. “pcoae Saale Brahman) ;,39. 
KANABESE. o . | | | 


Gadag ee8 eee Weekly ee6¢ 8 


Shankrapa  Gadiap , Reerinemeh Hindu 
Ome  Linghyat) 5 37 | 


97 7 Digvijaya eee eee fee 
(98 | Karndtak Vritta . | Dhérwér as] Don eg. ons ahddev y , Khénolkar Hindu} 
(Oka thide Bréhman) ; 34 


ce > 1 (2) Anndchdrya ‘Baléchérye Hoskeri ; Hind 
9 Lok& Bandhu ees oe Do, eee eee Do. eee eee Gururgo Raghavendra Mamdspar 5 Hindu 
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Chikitsak ... 
Chitragupta 
Dakshin Vritta ... 
Deshakélavartam4in 
‘Dharma 

Dherwar Vritta 
Dny4n Sagar 
Granthamdla 
Hindu Punch 
Jagadddarsh 
Jagadhitechchhu 
Jagatsumfchar 

Kaél 

Kalpatarn ... 
Karmanuk 

Keral Kokil 
Kesari_... see 
Khandesh Chitragupta 
Khéndesh Vaibhav 


Dhulia ... 
Ratnadgiri 
Belgaum... 
Bombay 
T&sgaon.... 
Chikodi ... 
Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 
KarAd 
Kolhdépur 


Erandol .«. 


Wai 
Dharwar 
Kolhepur 


Thana 


| Ahmednagar 


Poona 


| 
Thana ... 


Poona ... 
Shol&pur 
Poondees 
Bombay... 
Poona .,.. 


Dbulia ... 


poctey....” 
Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly .+. 


Monthly 
Weekly woe 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


oot Do. 
Kochara (Ratn&-) Monthly 


es 


Daily ws 


Do.- vee 


Weekly we-: 


Gaurishankar R4mpras4d; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bra@hman); 41, 


Dhondo Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brdhman) ; 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre ; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Bréhman) ; 34, 

Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 ... 


9 Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman); 


itine Ramohandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

Reémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khadilkar ; 
pawen BrAéhman) ; 40. 
Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; 

Brahman); 40. 
— Rémchandra Savant ; 


Ja a vann’th Balaji 


Hindu (Chit- 
Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Hindu (Karhdda 
rdhman) ; 38. 


Sadaéshiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; "aaa (Chandra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mah&dev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 48. 

Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 

Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha’Bréhman); 41. 

Krishn4ji Kaéshinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 38. 

K4ashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 52. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brahman) ; 75. 
Trimbak A'b&ji Raje; Hindu -(Kdyasth 

Prabhu); 41. 
Shivrém Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Braéhman); 39. 
Govind Nérayan Kakade ; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 46. 
Hari N Srdyan 


Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman) ; 38. 


Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Bréhman) ; 49. 

Bal Gan Sdhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitp&awan Bréhman); 48. 
Bhau ae — Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 2 

Yadav Bal A ll Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 


Bréhman) ; 39. 
Hindu (Gaud 


Sapre ; 


R4mkrishna ow Pandit ; 
Brdhman); 27 


Pans Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
Késhinath Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Ashatehe dete bélirishna 7 vgggeme Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman); 30 ‘ 
Ganesh Keshav Karandikar ; ‘Hindu (Chit- 
_——— oc mets: ; 43. 


Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24 
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MaritHi—continued. 
Nisik Vritta ... 
Nipdni Vaibhav ... 
Nydy Sindhu ... 


| 
Pandhari Bhushan 


Pandhari Mitr& +. 
Poona Vaibhav... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Pratod ... owe 
Raghav Bhashan... 


| 
Satya Mitra eee 


Satya Sadan os 
Satyi Shodhak ... 
Shet Shetaki 
Shetakari, 

Shol4pur Samachar 
Shrigonda Vritta... 
Shri Shahu oe 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sumant ... aes 
Vidya Vilas cee 
a oe 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar 


Vrittaser ... vee 
Vrit ta Sudha eee 


Vydpari cee aoe 
Vydpdr SamA4char .. 


SINDI. 
Khairkhéh on 


Sind Sudhar eee 
Sookree eee eee 


URDU. 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai 


Eombay Punch Bahadur... 


Sultén-ul- Akhbar 
Tejarati Gazette 


eee 


= 


Nasik ... 
NipAni +. 


Ahmednagar 
Pandharpur 


Do. ove 
Poona ... 
Jalgaon ... 
Islampur 
Yeola .. 


M4legaon 


| Alibag ... 


Ratnagiri 


Poona .e. 


Sholapur 
Shrigonda 
SAtdra so 
Do. cee 
Karad oes 
Kolhapur 
Bombay «+. 
Do, ove 


Wai eee 
Satara eee 


Poona ... 


Ahmednagar 


Karachi... 


Do. eee 


i ene 


Bombay. ee 


as 


Do. 
Do. ave 


ee 


Weekly eee 
: Ga 
Bee tes 
DO se 
Do. ees 
DO. . eee 
aaa 
ae 
Do. eee 
oo i 
oe 
oe 

Fortnightly 

Weekly ... 
Do. eee 

| Do. eee 
ar 
Do. eee 

Bi-weekly 

Fortnightly 

Monthly... 

Weekly ... 
Do. eee 
ne eee 
Do, — cee 

Weekly ... 
Doe aes 
Do. eee 

: Monthly 

) Daily + 

Monthly... 


at 


sy Te 


...{Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher M 


Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 28. 

Vishnu MRamchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 50. 

Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth' 
Brahman); 31. | 
Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 34. | 
Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 42. 

Ganesh Mah&dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 36. 

Naradyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 39. 

Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 

Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 

Balchand Hir4chand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 

26. 

Raoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 


man); 53. 

Hari Nard4yan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 60. 

Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra-} 

buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 

Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 


Hindu (Karhada Br&hman); 45. | 
Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KaémiAti) ; 46 cee 


Balabhai Janubhai ; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
44, 
Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 


man); 22. 


Bréhman) ; 30. 

Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 33. 

Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 21. 

Balkrishna Na@rfyan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 35. 

(1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni eve coe 

(2) Réniksdehon Raghunath | Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 

Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 


Laxman Vaman Khatévkar; Hindu (Deshasth! 
Brahman) ; 38. 


Nana Dddaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 39. 


Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 
wadi) ; 30. : / 


82. 
Khfinchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 38... 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; M 
(Sunni); 32. 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50, 


Do. do. eee 


bin Gulam Gaws; Muhammadan ; 26. 


Vishnu Ndrdéyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan) 


100 


250 


100 


500 
1,200 


Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; About 
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Shaik Abdulla waladShaik Mahomed ; Muham- 
madan (Shaik); 81. - 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smérta) ; 82, 


, 


Gulbe (Hyder. Weekly .., Parsshrémn Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 


Aluz .... Bombay... Weekly. Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 700 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The namés of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and theshort a(S] = s in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


. D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Pablicatiou: Where Published, | Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
| 
. | — 
Maréral, : 

1294 | Loka Bandhu | Tasgaon ...| Weekly ...| Bhikaji Gopal Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpéwan} 200 
| Brahman) ; age 36. 
Urpv. | : 

167a | Mister Makhanchu ...! Bombay oo Weekly _... Loseee ve ae 


No. 169 has ceased to exist. 
The Editor of No, 21 is the same as that of No, 26. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


J}, The leading citizens of wees pi om ao get ~ opportunity of 

’ i e faces of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 

is 2 ‘ton oe ty i page and Princess of Wales when they land in our city in 

which Their Royal Etymesene November next, but it is doubtful whether the poor- 

the Prince and Princess of eat classes of the population will enjoy that privilege. 

Wales will land in Bombay [¢ is said that a memorial has been submitted to the 

a = ane ered » (21), 28x, Seeretary of State praying that the day on which 

Aptil. sik Their Royal Highnesses set foot on Indian soil may be 

observed as a public holiday. This will give an 

opportunity to the labouring population to see with their own eyes their future 

sovereign and his consort. It is desirable that the mills in the city should also 

be kept closed on that day as the mill-hands will in that caso be free to enjoy 
a sight, which will doubtless gladden their hearts. 


2. “It is satisfactory to notice that the Bombay Gazette is returning to 

its former condition of healthful and candid criticism 

Visit of His Royal High- after its late temporary aberration. We admired its 
ness the Prince of Wales to oytspokenness on many a subject connected with 


India. . : : : ; 
Surya Prakdsh (34), 2zna Viceregal pyrotechnics, specially its exceedingly frank 
April, Eng. cols. observations on the Delhi Darbar and minor pageants 
in which His Excellency the Viceroy seemed to have 
revelled and gloried in......... . There isa proverb in Gujarati which says that 


marriage drums can only beat joyously on a marriage day, and points out 
the implied moral that the beating of drums out of season jars on our ears. 
Taking as its parable the preliminary meeting of the representatives of the 
city held in the Municipal Hall on Monday last, the Bombay Gazette gives 
expression to some very outspoken reflections which are indeed most pertinent, 
The country to a man is no doubt willing to welcome Royalty in this land, 
specially the heir to the throne and his consort; but it also wishes that 
the time may be so chosen as to enable it to receive them fittingly— 
a time when there is universal plenty in the land, and the people are 
in a fairly good mood for rejoicing at the auspicious event, ‘'he Gazette asks 
whether the cold season of the current year is the right time. It frankly 
answers in the negative, and such would indeed be the universal opinion, pro- 
vided a non-official and independent plebiscite were taken. Why? Our con- 
‘temporary gives three good reasons for its opinion. ‘ The people are not 
interested. The visit will not be advantageous to them, nor is it particularly 
timely. We need not recall the fact that the Native Chiefs have not ye 

recovered from the effects of the Coronation and the Darbar,’ All this is 
painfully true. These vassal birds in their gilded cages, with their wings 
quite clipped, were made to sing and fly, and under orders from the Imperial 
Master of the circus ring, and when the whirring and the artificial 
dancing was over, they straightway fell prostrate, with all their strength gone, 
at the bottom of the gilded cage. In other words, the Princes and Chiefs were 
‘commanded ’—that is the imperial term—to put themselves in evidence at the 
two shows, debt or no debt, famine or no famine. So they mutely obeyed the 
command and begged and borrowed to be present at those hollow ephemeral 
tamashas. Next, the Gazette says: ‘We need not mention plague and famine, 
the former of which is raging as furiously, if not. more furiously, than ever, 
while from the effects of the latter we are by no means wholly free.’ More. 
The terrible calamity of earthquake has overtaken parts of the Punjab, 
bringing desolation and mourning for which His Majesty, always considerate 
and prompt, has wired his message of sympathy and comfort to the survivors 
and sufferers. May these be the conditions under which the people can 
welcome with a joyous heart the son and heir of their beloved Sovereign ? 
Humanity forbids a festive display under such circumstances. But the human 
factor, unfortunately, seldom enters the mind of our sublime and soaring 
pro-consuls when they are determined by hook or by crook to glorify themselves, 
be the land never so full of misery and sorrow, aye, even if it be heavy with 
lamentations and the awful consequences of appalling physical calamities which 
in recent years have overtaken it in battalions! Look at the prevalent 


aX ow Bs 


where!... Look. at the. pitcous state of unhappy Gujarat! 

rettix r or scarce, prices of food rising.’ This is the tale 
would..be aggravated. a hundred fold, should the 
or unsatisfactory as many apprehend.,”’ 


Gazette, being an Anglo-Indian paper, has no fear of 
d April, #8 loyalty being called in question when expressing 
- its mind on the approaching visit of the heir-ap- 
ent. ntemporary does not mince words in estimating the Royal 
sit at its true’ significance and denouncing it as untimely........2 Our 
contemporary is perfectly tight in saying that the visit of Their Royal 
Highnesses will not be advantageous to the people......... A monarch having 
the power of deéposing an unpopular or unfaithful minister might have con- 
ferred some benefit on the people. Now, when the revenue demand is so much 
in excess of the necessary expenditure; when military expenditure has swelled 
out of all just proportions; and when the peasant, the backbone of the country, 
is, broken and impoverished, a Royal visitor, who personally had the power to 
remit taxation, would have been highly welcome. But this cannot be, and the 
thoughtful Indian knows it.. He knows that he will have the cup .of Royal 
sympathy tothe full. But it is not sympathy he wants. He wants his rights— 
the right to be associated impartially in the service and the government of the 
country. Heasksfor bread, and sympathy, no matter how full and how 
sincere, is a mere stone.” 


| | 4, “The Unionist Ggvernment that destroyed the Boer Republic have 
l. sities i at last redeemed their pledge to give the new Colonies 
cree ann, Vomeienen for a liberal measure of self-government. The longs 
Jém-e-Jamshed (26), 28th expected ‘Transvaal Constitution has at last been 
| _ April, Eng. cols. promulgated, establishing a legislative assembly 
| | composed of thirty to thirty-five elected and six to nine 
official members. With the exception of the executive officers, all the members. 
i. are to be elected, and the franchise is granted only to the whites. The Governor 
will have the right to reserve, for Imperial considerations, any Bill which may 
impose disabilities on non-Europeans.......... We congratulate the Boors on 
this very liberal constitutional measure. Even from the colonial point of view 
Tae & more generous measure could have been scarcely expected, considering the 
attitude of sullen dissatisfaction that the Boers have hitherto maintained towards 
| the: Britisk connection. Though the measure is a liberal and generous one 
both from the Boer and the British point of view, it does not mean that it is so. 
from the higher and truly. Imperial standpoint as well; for it does, on 
the ground of creed and colour, a distinct injustice to a most loyal, law- 
abiding and devoted class of His Majesty’s subjects in the Transvaal. The 
franchise, as we have said above, is granted only to the whites, which 
means that the subjects of the most hostile of foreign States may come and 
settle in these British Colonies, and enjoy the franchise under certain conditions, 
but the most loyal and devoted British Indian settler in those Colonies, 
no matter what his status and education may be, cannot enjoy that privilege. 
This isan injustice that must rankle in the heart of every native of India, 
and as long as the Indians are human, it must stand in the way of a real and 
re, genuine consolidation of the Empire. We could very well appreciate the 
ee reasons which precluded the Government from extending the same concession to. 
the Indian coolie which is being granted to the white workman and shop-keeper. 
But we cannot understand the political wisdom and justice of a measure which 
holds the riff-raffs of the Colony itself, and the very dregs of the European 
capitals flocking into the Transvaal, superior to the rich, weil-educated, loyal 
and devoted British Indian merchants and traders residing in the settlement... 
If the privilege of the franchise had been granted to these, we do not see how 
the fabric of the British constitution would have been so weakened as to- 
make the Government and the white colonists tremble for the future of 
the Transvaal,,........ It’s nothing but silly to argue that the better class. 
-of the natives of India are liable to abuse such a privilege even when 
living in the midst of a white community,.or that they are capable of making 
‘@ worse use of it than the white labourers and shop-keepers. As to the rest, we: 
‘gee that the Government has reserved the right to veto any measure which may 
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- Impose disabilities on non-Europeans. We are told that they have done so 


for Imperial considerations. To put it plainly, however, the right of veto 
seems to be intended not so much for protecting the rights of the coloured subjects 
of His;Majesty as for preventing the self-satisfied white colonists from committing 


- legislative excesses which may irritate and annoy friendly and powerful foreign 


powers like Japan, There is no guarantee that this right of veto would be 
exercised when any anti-Indian legislation is attempted by the new Assembly. 
..sceoeee ASfaras the rights: of the Indians are concerned, we cannot help 
condemning the new Constitution as doing an injustice to the coloured subjects 
of the King, and we trust that attempts will yet be made tosecure under the new 
Constitution at least such rights and privileges for them as will save the fair 
fame of the British nation and Parliament from the slur to which they are now 
exposed.” 


*5. ‘A new constitution for the Transvaal has been promulgated. Tous 
in India only the outlines are known, But such as 
they are, they seem to have been conceived in a liberal 
spirit........... Although several English papers look 
upon the constitution as more liberal than was expected and far from illusory, 
the Daily News condemns it ‘as a scheme concocted on behalf of the Rand 
lords.’ This criticism shows the necessity of knowing fuller details 
before a final judgment can be pronounced upon the merits of the 
scheme.......... The essentially selfish and one-sided character of the con- 
stitution, so far as the blacks are concerned, is quite apparent. The treat- 
ment that the Boers gave to the native was far from creditable, and 
itis a pity that the British Government have not taken a more enlightened 
view of the political status of the native population. The reservation in favour 
Of non-Europeans seems to us from our past experience to be of an illusory 
character. ‘Tie whites have only to clamour obstreperously against 
Asiatics and other blacks, and the Transvaal Government and the Colonial 
Office between them will find some excuse to justify anti-Asiatic legislation. 
It will be seen that the new constitution does not grant any political status 
whatever to non-Huropean residents also, so that they as well as the native 
population of the Transvaal are in the same predicament. Politically they 
will be mere ciphers. If the Boers have received a liberal political constitu- 
tion, it was but their due. It is some reparation for a grave political wrong 
done to them. But so far as the other two classes are concerned, the British 
Government have displayed an attitude which we cannot but deplore. It is 
prompted by purely racial, narrow-minded and selfish considerations. Any 
White in this country has all the political privileges and rights of an indian. 
But an Indian, however intelligent, capable and qualified, is a political non- 
entity in the ‘lransvaal!! He is treated as a social and political leper whose 
presence can only be tolerated in a location and third class railway compart- 
ments ! | ’’ 


Gujarati (22), 30th April, 
Eng, cols. 


6. “The British Government are afraid that for the present the Boers 
might swamp the elections, being numerically superior 

_Cortrast between the Bri- {othe British colonists, and that is the reason why they 
Fly 94 in India and are attempting to put off the inevitable concession as 
"Indu Prakesh (41), 27th long as they could, They have, however, to move 
April, Eng, cols. and move with remarkable rapidity........... Uhe most 
recent programme, as embodied in the ‘ New Constitu- 

tion’ of which the promulgation has been announced by Reuter, is to increase 
the representative element inthe Council. Reuter’s summary of the ‘ New 
Constitution’ is unhappily very meagre. When we receive the full parti- 
culars, it will doubtless be found that though the elective element is made 
to predominate in the Council, care has been taken to limit largely the 
powers of the Council and secondly to prevent the Boer vote from predomi- 
nating atthe polls. Forthe present the promise is again and again repeated 
that complete self-government. would be granted at an early date. And 
soon enough will it be granted—sooner than Lord Milner and Imperial- 
ists of his type desire. Even the Conservative-Unionists are finding that 
the utmost they can do is to postpone the evil day when the Boer shall 


again be his own ruler under the nominal suzerainty of Great Britain. 
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 - Bat, ten to one, the ( ‘vative- Unionist Government will be defeated at the 
- -‘fiext elections, and the Liberals have made distinct promises to grant self- 
~~ government to the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony immediately they 
ne into power, and are in a position to give effect to their pro-Boer tendencies, 
istently maintained and nartured from the very beginning of the war....... 
‘Just compare this rapid p ss of the Boers towards the climax of represen- 
tative Government with the extremely slow, halting and prevaricating advance 
ritish India from autocracy towards self-government, Promises of raising 
indians, politically have been given times without number and pretensions to 
consult and respect public opinion and feeling have been put forth even by jingoes 
like Lord Lytton and Lord Curzon. The first practical step taken to redeem 
these pledges was the creation of the Supreme and the Provincial Legislative 
Councils, with all members nominated by Government. After years of struggle 
we got the Councils as they are now constituted, namely, with a few elected 
representatives of the people, who.are always in the minority. In the executive 
Government India has absolutely no voice. In the higher branches of the 
service her sons have no place save through the practically closed doors of the 
competitive Civil Service. In the Military Department the policy is one 
of still greater distrust, still greater suppression of the legitimate claims 
of the children of thesoil. How effectively the Government can defy public 
opinion in India has been but most glaringly demonstrated on more occasions 
than one during Lord Curzon’s administration. This is the progress that 
India has achieved during the forty-six years that have passed away since Her 
Majesty the Queen assumed direct control over the administration of India. 
Contrast this progress of forty-six years with the progress achieved within a 
tenth of that period by the Boers of the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony and draw the inevitable inference. Let British. statesmen consider 
what the verdict of history will be as to the manner in which Britain has 
fulfilled her trust in regard to India. Let us now compare the respective 
claims of the Boers and the Indians to liberal treatment at England’s hands. 
The Boer sought to oust the Britisher, formed a great plan to drive him 
completely out of South Africa, waged more than one relentless war and 
in his last struggle for independence, fought tenaciously to the bitter end and 
laid down arms only on promise of being granted in the near future auto- 
nomy and seli-government, India helped England to conquer herself, and not 
one Indian ruler planned a total expulsion of the British. In the great crisis of 
1857 the British rule in India survived the shock much more on account of the 
loyalty of the Indians than on account of the suocour that came from England. 
And even now, whatever be their disappointments and discontent, Indians have 
never once given an indication of a desire to put an end to Pax Britannica, 
much less have they given the slightest encouragement to any foreign Power, 
casting longing eyes on India, It will be said, we know, that India cannot goy- 
ern herself and is not morally fit for self-government, torn by internal 
dissensions as she is, This is not the occasion to consider this oft-repeated plati- 
tude at length. Suffice it, however, to point out that if on account of internal 
division and disunion India is not fitted fora wide extension of popular Goy- 
ernment on a representative basis, much less is the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colony...-....... If Indians are unfitted for self-government on account of 
racial antipathies and conflicting class interests, twenty times more so are the 

white colonists of South Africa—and especially so the uncompromising Boers.” 


7. British policy is really fer ope re pe er have an admirable 

; knack of gradually reducing the people under their 
es oe Ape sway to " condition of cevitele. We, of course, 
know by personal experience that they possess this knack. ‘The Boers, too, 
it seems, will shortly have experience of tho same. The vicissitudes under- 

gone by the policy of the British in the Transvaal during the past three 

years are very instructive. The Boers knew at the beginning of the struggle 

- that they were no match for the British, but they resolved to fight to the 
_ last man for the sake of their country’s independence, Our shrewd rulers 

new that it would never do to reduce such a patriotic and independence- 
ving people to the plight of slavery all at once, ‘Therefore when the war was 
yver they tried to conciliate them as much as possible and to devise measures for 
t their patriotism and love of independence under proper check, They 
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gave them small sums of money to rebuild their homesteads and also made thenr 
sweet but impossible promises about conducting the administration on principles 
liked by them. Sir Arthur Lawley, Lieutenant-Governor of the Transvaal, 
even counselled them not to suppress or stifle their grievances, but to give free 
expression to them. ‘This was about seven or eight months ago, but now the 
British have slowly begun to despise-the Boers It seems that the British have 
been emboldened in their present attitude by the thought that three years’ 
experience of alien domination must have relaxed the vigour of their patriotism 
and love of liberty. The High Commissioner recently declared that the 
constitution which the Transvaal was about to get might not please the Boers, 
but that Government need not care much for their displeasure, as the said constitu- 
tion was ultimately conducive to the welfare of the Boers. He further asserted 
that the Government might consider the reasonable demands of the Boer leaders, 
but could afford to pay no heed to their internal bickerings and complaints 
against British policy. He knew, of course, that three years were not 
enough to extinguish the patriotism and love of independence of the Boers, 
and therefore remarked that “ the British and the Dutch could unite in loyal 
devotion to an Empire State in which Britain and South Africa would be 
partners.” It is useless to speculate whether the loyalty of the Boers would be 
stimulated by Lord Milner’s appeal. In a decade hence the then High 
Commissioner can safely command the Boers to show allegiance to Britain 
alone, and the Boers, too, would demonstrate their loyalty in public meetings. 
Our experience in India warrants us in making this prediction. Here we find 
that the older the British rule grows, the warmer is the loyalty of the people to 
the British raj. We daresay the roots of British sway will find equally 
congenial soil in the Transvaal. ) 


*8, = The Mission to Kabul under the leadership of Mr. Dane returnd toSimla 


Paial Utaden. some dayssince. Its visit to the capital of the Ameer 
Kaiser-i-Hind (27), 30th of Afghanistan was a prolonged one, But whether the 
April, Eng. cols. long stay has been fruitful in any sense still remains 


to be known. The Indian Government bas not shown any very burning desire 
to acquaint the outer world of England and India with what that Mission has 
accomplished. Anyhow the remarkable reticence observed in the matter 
stands in curious contrast to the seeming candour with which that authority 
rushes post-haste to inform the public of its doings in other matters of less 
moment. We may ascribe to two hypotheses the present studied reserve. 
Either the Indian Government has been disappointed in bringing the Ameer 
rovad to its own views in connection with the railways to Kabul and Kandahar 
aud the transportation of arms and other warlike stores in quantities of an 
alarming character or that it has achieved such diplomatic triumphs with that 
stalwart potentate as to dazzle the world of diplomasy at the right pyschological 
hour. Even the official organs, which are generally inspired, in anticipation 
of accomplished facts, to herald with the loudest blast of the loudest trumpets 
those diplomatic achievements, have been commanded, it would seem, to 
hold silence. The probabilities are that the Mission has returned without 
accomplishing the high errand on which it was deputed. But itis just as 
possible that our surmise may be incorrect. We shall see.”’ | 


9. “The Kabul Mission has now returned to India. May we inquire 
what it has accomplished? Beyond the information 
Karechi. Ohronicle (9) that a treaty has been concluded similar to that which 
23rd. Aicelh ’ existed with the present Ameer’s father, nothing is 
definitely known. Surely this is no very great 
advance, and it was hardly worth all the sacrifice of money that was made to 
secure it. The Mission to Tibet was much ado about nothing, and it is difficult to 
see in what respect the Kabul Mission differs from it. Both the Missions 
accomplished their journey under extremely trying circumstances, and the 
only feature of the fruitless enterprise is the heroic endurance of the parties 
concerned,” ) 
10, Mr. B. M. Malbari writes as follows in the Indian Spectator under the 
heading “ Letters from Cloudland” :—“ The first act of 
Instances of Lord Curzon’s the present Viceroyalty that drew me towards its 
tan ey call Cp intrepid holder personally dates back somewhere to 
Tndian Spectator (7), 29th 1900, when he insisted upon justice being done in the 
April. now conveniently forgotten Burman woman's case. 
I was at Mahdbleshwar then, nursing a sick heart, 


“ pel ee oo? Y 


y case sent the heart’s blood 
the moment I wrote to the Private 
gol But the words of the prompt 
ge ears, ‘Rest assured that whatever 
yee pen: ns I not one of the | cul prits will go unpunished.’ And the Viceroy 
aie . ept hi i wien we outsiders can only guess. Will he ever be 
gi ee LN ma i Somme ‘especially the army, for making the punishment 
oe ef th 1e offer nders a sine qua non of his own continuance in office? This was an 
eno SO ae - ut won th; y of the iy ena “gla tale In vindicating the honour of that solitary 


m Curzon virtually stood up for the rights of the woman- 
Be sa of Asia, Chee of outrage had happened before—not frequently, I am 
ee In one instance I remember speaking to a courageous pro-consul, 
I also remember the answer he had made: ‘ We have, alas, to leave many 
such wanes to Providence Y Right enough, What could.a Governor or a 
Viceroy do by -himself in such matters? Here was a Viceroy, however, 
already becoming unpopular with important sections of his own community, 
flying into the face of Providence, snatching, as it were, {from the hand 
of the Supreme Disposer of Events what should have been left there 
in meek resignation. And he bas had to pay dearly for his audacity ! 
Soon after I besought this ‘enemy of India’ to look into Bombay’s mistaken 
plague policy. That policy had received my support in the beginning, next 
to that of many of our leading citizens. But as soon as I saw that it was creat- 
ing an artificial plague on the top of the natural epidemic, I stepped back 
in dismay. I begged the local Government to desist, incurring an amount of 
odium that still attaches to the ‘meddlesome fool’ who pokes his nose into 
ss sy official concerns, I enlisted the sympathy of a level-headed statesman 
po ike Lord Northbrook, which further irritated the Departments; I then finally 
appealed to Lord Curzon to save the situation. For weeks I sat dharna at the 
a of the Viceregal Lodge, till His Excellency, finding the. Secretary of 
State inexorable, took upon himself the responsibility of a reversal of the 
plague policy, Does the newspaper critic understand what the incurring 
of such responsibility means in face of the apprehensions of all Kurope? 
But having become alive to the horrors of the inquisitoria) system and its 
uselessness in practice the ruler on the spot did not shrink from accepting the 
responsibility of a reversal of the policy in favour with the ruling official class, 
Later came the gaunt spectre of famine, stalking stealthily over the land. 
As usual, the official eye took a good deal of rubbing to realize the danger 
in sight, The Bombay Government, be it said to their credit, were quicker 
than some of their neighbours in anticipating the unwelcome visitant. 
The Kdéjputéna authorities seemed to take their leisure, and even after a 
certain newspaper scribe had warned the Simla overlord, the demi-gods 
of Rajasthdn denied the near approach of the foe. Then the Supreme Govern- 
ment came down with a special order, declaring Rajputina to be famine- 
stricken and bespeaking the provision of adequate and timely relief, The 
~history of this famine has yet to be fully set forth, though Sir A, Mac- 
Donnell’s Commission has given us some clue to its more gruesome aspects. 
And: now, finding a conflict of opinion between the district officials of Bombay 
and the Secretariat (thanks mainly to certain native subordinates who thought 
their prospects in the service depended on minimizing the effects of the cala- | 
mity) the newspaper scribe aforesaid ran hurriedly over the distressed area, and 
then ventured to ask the head of the Indian Administration if he would care 
to see things with his own eyes. ‘The challenge was acce pted—probably it had 
been anticipated—and one fine morning the Viceroy and Governor General of 
ar India with iis faithful Private Secretary was seen stranded in ankle-deep mud 
Bemis. | this ‘side of the Nerbada, inquiring personally into the condition of the 
os rayats and their crops, From Gujarat the Viceroy and party ran down 
for a night to Bombay for consultation with the local authorities, and 
when, late in the evening, your scribe had to call at Malabar Point he 
ee saw the King’s representative and his Private Secretary snatching a cup 
+ of tea after the arduous labours of the day, each standing in his own corner 
oS of a side room. Where were the citizens of Bombay then ?—reformers, 
_ patriote, philanthropists? Why, they were at dinner; I had myself left home 
era comfortable meal. On seeing me enter the Private Secretary set down 
soup and made wearil y towards the other end of the room, when I stopped 
3 | to trouble his Chief. We hada few minutes’ 
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behind for the belated wanderers, While at Ahmedabad the Viceroy madé 
time to visit Hathising’s Temple, But as His Excellency was stepping in, the 
guardians humbly suggested that it would hurt the feelings of the worshippers 
if the visitor entered with his shocs on. In an instant the ‘imperious’ ruler 
of India, the ‘enemy of our race,’ is said to havé stepped back, restraining both 
curiosity and authority. Compare this self-restraint of the head of a mighty 
Government with the license of a second class Hindu Chief who walks into 
consecrated temple grounds, held even more sacred by two millions of the 
King-Emperor’s Hindu subjects, with leather boots on his feet and a blazing 
cigar in his mouth, accompanied by his suite similarly accoutered. ‘The pro- 
tests of the keeper, the mute entreaties of the worshippers, the horror depicted 
on the faces of the pilgrims—all these the Hindu prince, Protector of the Faith, 
recks not, Such be the ‘friends’ we cherish and applaud; such the 
‘enemies ’ we hate and denounce, Is it well with thee, Land of the Aryas? Are 
thy sons true to their birth and traditions? Or, are they being ‘ educated ’ out 
of the more essential of their race attributes? Whither are they drifting under 
the stress of foreign politics? Politicians, please do not look at this yarn; it is 
intended only for human beings. ‘To these it must be patent that whatever his 
faults—few or many, light or serious—Lord Curzon is no enemy of India; that 
‘the country,’ ‘ the race,’ ‘the nation’ outnumber by hundreds of millions the 
gallant gullible critics who imagine that nothing short of adead-set made against 
the King’s representative will serve the exigencies of party government, as pre- 
scribed by English friends. A moreserious mistake, a more grievous misfortune 
for India, it would be hard to conceive. And now a word of advice for the Viceroy 
—two words, to be strictly accurate, Had I the privilege, 1 would ask His 
Excellency to keep these two words constantly before his mind’s eye— Undend, 
Forbear, It is no small power for a statesman to be able at times to unbend; 
no ordinary gift to be able to forbear. There are occasions when each mayserve 
as a cardinal virtue. Humility is the one golden link binding the ruler to the 
ruled, even as it binds man to his Maker. Is it Christ, the triumphant and the 
ascendant, or Christ, the humble and the trampled, that saves his race?” 


1]. ‘* Have we not done with the University Legislation controversy as 
PaUlteyof Us ation TO that Mr. Brodrick was compelled to declare in 
against the University Legis- the House last week that he saw no reason to take 
lation of Lord Curzon’s Gov- any action regarding. Lord Curzon’s University 
saa ned (26), 24t Legislation? It is high time now for letting the 
Assi mae scary ), 28th embers of that unhappy controversy die. It is scarce- 
Mega ly doing any service either to University education 
or to public interests to continue howling at those measures. The Act is passed, 
and the plain duty before the leaders of the people is to honestly give it a fair 
trial, and, after the lapse of a sufficiently long interval, to propose such amend- 
ments and changes as may be called for. What is the good of rending the 
skies with your cries, when you yourselves know that the gods turn a deaf ear 
.to your complaints P”’ 


12, Lord Curzon cast sweeping assertions upon the character of the Asiativs 
and violently denounced educated leaders of the Ludians 
Protest meetings in con- jin his Convocation address and thereby committed 
nection with Lord Curzon’s 4 sacrilege in the holy Senate Hall of the Calcutta 
Convocation address and a ee 
ie melee. of tien: Galea niversity. Meetings protesting against the audacity 
ment of India to forward of the Viceroy in indulging in such denunciations 
a copy of the resolution and against the character of his administration yene- 
passed at the Calcutta meet- rally were held at Calcutta, Madras, Allahabad and ~ 
ing to the Secretary of State. ea ae a: E 
Kesart (127), 25th April. ombay, and Lahore, too, followed suit last week. 
It is said the Lahore meeting was unprecedented! 
large and that the Muhammadans of the city had unanimously identified them- 
selves with the objects of the meeting. The paper here gives a substance 
of the resolutions passed at the Lahore meeting, and adds :—It was resolved at 
the meeting to forward a copy of the principal resolution adopted thereat to the 
Secretary of State, but it is obvious that the Government of India will refuse 
to forward the resolution to its destination. They have already refused to 
forward the resolution passed by the Calcutta meeting. It is not at all probable 


that Lord Curzon, who refused to receive the Congress resolutions rom Sir 
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teby. showed his defiance of public opinion, would consent 
ary of State a resolution condemning his own Imperialistic 
ian officers and journalists eeaahetty boned in their speeches 
immense superiority of British over Russian rule, but we 
ent instance at least the action of the Government 
par with the methods of Russian censorship, though it 
imitation of those methods. Lord Curzon’s friends have 
| land that he is very popular in this country, and that the 
indians ardently desired an extension of his Viceroyalty, and it may be that 
Lord Curzon is unwilling to disturb the genéral belief produced by those 
reports by sending copies of resolutions passed at public meetings convened 
to protest against the character of his regime, Possibly he may not be actuated 
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by such a motive. but as he has shown but scant respect for public opinion 


by not even condescending to assign any ground for withholding the resolution 
of the Calcutta meeting, the people have every right to assign the above motive 
tohim. Nay, they have also every right to declare that the policy of a parti- 
cular Viceroy is opposed to the interests of the country, and that he should 
either be recalled or made to resign. 


13, “ Just as an exception proves a rule, so has the voice of a few misguided 
Muhammadans of Bombay proved the practical 
Public meeting of Muham- ynanimity of public opinion in that city upon the 
madans in connection with procooedings of, and the resolution passed at, th 
Lotd Onrzon’s Convocation P AF Ree P ore 
siklneeh protest meeting held under the presidency of the 
Mahrdtia (11), 28rd April, Honourable Mr. Parekh. The attempt of Nawab- 
zada Nasarulla Khan to sound a discordant note 
in favour of Lord Curzon has signally failed, and the division in the Muham- 
madan camp lends, in our opinion, valuable, though indirect, testimony to the 
wisdom of the course followed by the people of Bombay in holding a meeting 
to put on record the strong public disapproval of Lord Curzon’s administration 
generally, and his Convocation speech in particular.” 


14, “As we pointed out some time ago, the mill industry of Bombay has 

acs very good prospects before it this year. Ata meeti 
Makedite (11), S800 Avil of the Bombay Mill-Owners’ Association held on Wed- 
; nesdgy last, Mr. Sassoon J. David, as Chairman of 
the Association, remarked that from the profit-earning point of view the year 1905 
may be depended upon to turn out a more successful year for the mill-owners 
than any they had hithertoexperienced, Nearly all the mills were able to dispose 
of their prcduction in advance almost up to the end of the year at a good margin 
of profit. The mills are working day and night, and they will have no rest 
throughout the current year on account of a cheap and abundant supply of 
cotton, But the profits of the mill industry in this country have been often 
of..an evanescent character, and as good and bad years have often been freely 
mixed up and succeeded one another so as to give the lie to even reason- 
able expectations, Mr, David urged upon the mill-owners to make the most 
of the passing wave of prosperity, and witha prudent resolution to review 
their position and consolidate their interests. The shareholders will no doubt 
be glad to reap a bumper harvest of dividends though for a year, but it 
will be the duty of those mill managers and directors who have the true 
interests of the mill industry at heart to husband their resources against bad 
times and to add to their provident funds. ‘The accidental prosperity of the 
mills does not, however, supply any justification for the excise duty imposed 
by Government upon the pr ll of the Indian mills, and the Chairman did 
well to point out that the manner in which the impost was levied and has 
been continued has engendered a feeling of insecurity in the minds of the 
enterprising Indian capitalists. As Mr. Vavid put it: ‘It is easy to under- 
stand that if local enterprises are to be penalised at the bidding of the 
powerful elcctors. of Great Britain, the idea will take root in the minds of 
the local capitalists that no industrial enterprise started with local capital 
will be able to secure unfettered development as soon as they come to 
7 with the powerful interests of rival enterprises in Great Britain. From 
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nt of view, if from no other, the excise duty is peculiarly undesir- 
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*15, “The Mill-Owners’ Association met at their last meeting under the 
Gujaréti (22), 80th April most auspicious circumstances. The past year which 
naa pe’ commenced with the most ominous auguries entirely. 
| changed its aspect at its close-and showed that the 
darkest hour is just before the dawn. Not only could the mill-owners now 
afford to look back with self-satisfied ease on the lean years of anxiety and 
adversity which they have managed to tide over, but they could also assume 
a certain amount of fair confidence with regard to the future—at least for a 
year as the productions of most of the factories have been booked well to the 
end of the current year. the past misfortunes have really taught many 
lessons and laid open many defects which would otherwise have entirely 
escaped notice. Weare glad that many of these lessons and reforms are 
taking the proper direction and are meant to improve the physical and moral 
welfare of the operatives. There was a strong opinion that the system. of over- 
working by electric light should be deprecated as it was absolutely ruinous to 
the physique of the workmen and would in the long run necessitate the 
intervention of the legislature. There is also a scheme to start a Provident 
Fund, but it would be a better plan to encourage skilled labour by giving it 
adequate remuneration. ‘The remarks of Mr, J. A. Wadia were frank and to 
the point. Why should not the mill-owners consent to tax themselves for the 
welfare of their operatives, which is in reality their own interest ? It would 
surely be a safe and profitable investment. It is also to be hoped that some 
good results will be forthcoming out of the critical interest which was bestowed. 
last year by the Association on the working of the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute.” | 


16. “The mill-owners of Bombay had their field day on Wednesday 
oe a a wail last. It was the day of their annual general meeting 
P ae een Bev. «when it is customary for them either to condole or 
peec efore the mbay ; 
Mill-Owners’ Association and Congratulate themselves according to the unlucky 
the economic condition of the or lucky experience they may have met with in their 
pa aren ae (97). 23rd trade. Just as many a non-official member in the 
Apell, Bag. val ) 29rd Provincial or Imperial Legislative Council embraces 
the opportunity on a Budget day to take a general 
survey not only of finance but of other questions affecting the interests of 
the country or of their province, so do the mill-owners, ‘The discussion which 
ensues is always interesting.,........ Mr. Sassoon J. David made a speech on 
the last occasion as Chairman of the Association, Mr. David is undoubtedly a 
capable. man with all the financial shrewdness of his ancient race, ........ 
Weare rejoiced, therefore, to notice that the first public utterance from the lips 
of Mr. David, so far as it related to the cotton industry, was on the whole 
fair enough. But, in the interests of truth, we must part company with our 
friend when he travelled beyond his legitimate sphere and_breezily 
expressed himself on a grave economic problem in which, with all due deference 
to him, he must still be pronounced to be a novice. The great misfortune in 
this country is the dissemination of fiscal and economic cant by tyros, official 
and non-official. Now itis well-known that the scribes in the Anglo-Indian 
Press, specially those who are notorious for burning unlimited incense at the 
shrine of the ‘ great’ deity, who for the time may be set up at Calcutta, never 
allow the grass to grow under their feet, but are always keen and alert to 
pounce on any utterance, casual or deliberate, ill-founded or well-founded, sound 
or fallacious, which for the hour may serve the purpose of their puja......... 
Now it may be that Mr. David personally entertains great admiration for the 
present head of the Government of India and believes that at no time in the 
history of India have ‘such care and attention been paid to the true economic 
interests of India as under the administration of Lord Curzon.’ We have no 
quarrel with that gentleman as to his personal belief or conviction, though it is 
historically incorrect. Lut are the Indian people, therefore, to be invited to 
take his belief or conviction as gospel? And is that a reason for the one-sided 
and~blind adherents in the Press of the present reactionary Government to 
throw that statement in the face of the country and invite all and sundry to 
accept it? They are entitled, these fulsome Press scribes, to make use of such 
an utterance for their own purpose to their heart’s content, but they are 
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vt ; temestvos. emg they have on their side a 
om: n public has for years. past 
» and Pi dm opinion on the economic and 
Indian Givaunent. The said policy has 
| d from ey a well-informed platform. More. It has 
y ohn aged by the trusted and most able of popular representa- 
iceregal Legislative Council itself, Lord Curzon undoubtedly 
ip mb to vag interested English Chambers of Commerce, endeavoured 
them and promote their interests as against the interests of the 
dhildren of the soil. - Indeed that is one of the serious charges laid at his door. 
Qn this charge and other charges in connettion with his fiscal and economic 
icy our popular representatives have taken a firm stand. They have man- 
lly stood to their guns by means of facts and arguments. What has been 
the Kenly hitherto? What has been the verdict of the Indian publicP Aye. 
What has been the verdict of that unbiased and independent section of the 
Anglo-Indian community? This only—that the Government of India, 
through its ablest spokesman, has miserably failed to give a straightforward 
and conclusive rejoinder. ‘That the honours of argument all lie on 
the side of thé popular representatives, And what may be the verdict 
4s to the condition of the masses? Is any one so far gone mad as to 
agree with the trumpeters-general of the Indian Government that the dire 
misery and the hopeless indebtedness which are the unhappy lot of millions 
Of the Indian population, year in and year out, have been suddenly 
converted into general prosperity, because, forsooth, a coiplaisant. 
mill-owner of Bombay, carried away by the prosperity of the hour in his 
trade, but not known for having paid any attention during his lifetime 
to the grave economic problems of the country, gave vent to some amiable 
platitudes—for they are soft platitudes and no more—about Lord Curzon’s 
économic pyrotechnics? We think we are entitled to ask the speaker to 
produce his authority and evidence. Meanwhile, it is notorious for years past 
how the entire Indian public has been demanding an open and independent 
inquiry by meansof an impartial mixed tribunal to investigate this vexed 
question, viz., whether there is'greater poverty in the land or growing prosperity, 
and once for all to settle the controversy. And what has been the attitude of 
Government? A non*possumus. A variety of hollow pretexts, thoroughly 
exposed, were urged in support of the refusal to make such an investigation. If 
really there be a growing prosperity in the country as alleged, why should Gov- 
ernment dread the inquiry? Why will they not take courage, born of their 
conviction and the strength cf their facts, to demonstrate the correctness of 
their own theory and overwhelm the entire Indian public, which disbelieves 
this legend of the prosperity of the masses as officially manufactured in the 
Curzonian mint? We say it, therefore, that it is ridiculous to invite the public 
to accept the word of a mill-owner, who is glowing with the brief sunshine of 
rosperity his trade has given him, but who is blissfully innocent of the true 
condition of the masses.” 


17. ‘ The Resolution of Government on the subject of agricultural deve- 
lopment in Bombay will only satisfy those who have 
Comments on the Resolu- the grace to be content with small mercies, and have 


tion of Government on the the good sense to recognise that half a loaf is better 
agricultural development in 


Bombay. than no bread, Most of us were confident that the 
Jém-e-Jamshed (26), 26th proposals conveyed in the memorial submitted to the 
April, Eng. cols. Government of Bombay in September 1903 would be 
accepted in their entirety.......... But after a delay 


of nearly two years the reply has come tuat Government cannot accept the 
Is wholly, and that instead of the scheme involving an initial outlay 


of about five lakhs ard an annual recurring expenditure of a lakh and a 


"put 
ae not been sstietioned: The initial omt of five lakhs and 
irring expenditure of a lakh and a quarter, heavy al h it might 
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have seemed, would not have been a crushing burden for a provincial 
exchequer whose revenues amount to more than 44 crores per annum, and of 
which sum a very considerable portion is derived from land. What is done is 
done however, and we had better not grumble........... There is also some 
consolation in the fact that the ‘experts’ on whose advice the Government 
rely have put it on record that the scheme contained in the memorial of 1903 
is ‘in many respects an excellent ideal to which the Provincial Department of 
Agriculture might ultimately aspire, when money and men became available.’ 
If the authorities that be will only loyally keep this view in mind, and. make 
it a point to develop the Department every time an opportunity offers itself, we 
may count upon the disappointment now felt being gradually removed before 
long.” 


18. “It was in September 1903 that a number of leading gentlemen in 
Plata ere een mn Bombay submitted to Government a well-considered 
April eaters ta and elaborate scheme for agricultural improvement 
and research. Considering the reticence of Govern- 
ment fora long while, some amount of impatience was from time to time 
expressed by the public, and the Government had recently to communicate 
fo the press the assurance that the memorial had not been shelved, and that 
orders were shortly expected from the Government of India. These orders 
have since been received and made public. Asaresult of the correspondence 
between the local Government, the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State, certain proposals for the establishment of experimental farms and the 
strengthening of the scientific staff have been sanctioned. The experts to be 
employed will for the present be Europeans, for the obvious reason that 
competent natives of the necessary scientific training are not forthcoming. Care 
is taken to mention that it is a part of the scheme to train native assistants, 
Their immediate function will be to go about and instruct and consult the 
rayats. It is also stated that all the useful information which the Agricultural 
Department has to communicate to the rayats will be placed at the disposal of 
the vernacular press and be posted up in villages, where it may attract the 
attention of the rayats. It is evident that the Government is determined to 
take up the agricultural problem vigorously in hand, and we wish every 
success to the efforts which the Department means to put forth.” 


19, ‘The improvement of agriculture depends largely upon agricultural 
research and experiment, and as the rayats in 
this Presidency are in too backward a condition to 
think of reforming their methods of agriculture, 
it rests with Government alone to take the initiative in the matter. The only 
institution that exists in the Presidency for imparting agricultural instruction 
and conducting agricultural experiments is located in Poona, but its working 
cannot be said to be very satisfactory. It is a matter for regret that Govern- 
ment do not show a sufficiently keen interest in the development of agriculture. 
The reply given by Lord Lamington’s Government to the memorial submitted 
to them on the subject about two years ago gives some hope of bettering 
the prospects of agricu!turists. ‘lhe scheme formulated by the memorialists can- 
not be said to be either extravagant or unpractical, and in view of the prosper- 
ous state of the public treasury Government need not have been deterred from 
sanctioning the outlay required to give effect to the scheme in its entirety. So 
much as regards the cost of the scheme suggested in the memorial, As regards 
the other point, viz., of securing the services of experts to carry on experiments 
and research, may we not cite the example of the Missionaries who were able 
to secure the services of such experts and to do a great deal for the iwprove- 
ment of agriculture? It is thus clear that the excuses urged by Government 
for not carrying out the scheme outlined in the memorial in its entirety are 
flimsy and unfounded. But we must not on that account withhold our 
thanks to Lord Lamington’s Government for what they have promised to do 
in the direction of agricultural development. Let us at the same time express 
the hope that His Excellency’s Government will be enabled in years to come to 
grapple with the problem in a more liberal and effective manner than they 
have been able todo on the present occasion.” | 
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Bambay Samachar (65), 
25th April, 
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further Press Note has been issued by the Bombay Government 
+.» On the subject of the improvement of the breeds of 
pron cattle. By way. of supplementing the measures 
- announced in the Note issued on the 3rd instant Gov- 

- ermment give ix tion of the sanction by the Gov- 
ernment of India of a grant of Rs. 1,000 annually 
April, Eng, cols. for the award of prizes at cattle shows in this Presi- 
beens als t, dency, The grant will be given for three years, com- 
mencing from 1st July last, and it has been decided to utilize this grant for the 
cattle fairs held annually at Shold4pur and at Mhasvad in the Sdtdra District....... 
This further encouragement will greatly contribute to the improvement of the 
agricultural resources of the Presidency, and those of us who always blame 
Government for not an sufficiently enterprising will do well at least for once 
to acknowledge that they have begun to move in theright direction. This for- 
ward movement is due as much to Lord Curzon as to any one else that could be 
named, and when people cast up the balance sheet of his administration they 
will have, in common fairness, to remember also such acts as these, small as 
they may seem.” 


21. An Udvada (Surat) correspondent writes to the Gujarati :—In spite of 
Alleged stringent methods the issue of the recent Government Resolution laying 
employed by subordinate GOwn a system of remissions and suspensions of land 
eo “xe ue teat “peudm revenue, the vat gee gone : poe pe 
Agere’ ogee, aD continue to oppress the poor rayats for payment o 
Gujarat (22), 23rd April. the Jand st in spite of oe Saale feo 
In the Pérdi Taluka of Surat, for instance, the outturn of the crops this year 
was not at all favourable, and many a rayat will find serious difficulty in even 
procuring seed for the next year’s sowing operations, In spite of this 
distressful condition of the peasantry, the Patels and the Talatis give the poor 
rayats no rest and employ stringent methods for the collection of revenue. 
They threaten to attach the property of every defaulter and harass him to such 
an extent that the poor man is forced to meet the revenue demand by hook 
or by crook, though he may be utterly unable to maintain himself and his 


family. Several cases of this kind have occurred in Udvdda. There is no one to 


espouse the cause of the poor rayats. Even the instalments of ¢akavi advances 
are being recovered by a resort to stringent methods, A petition was submitted 
by the rayats of Udvada to the Collector of Surat praying that the recovery of 
takavi arrears be postponed till next year, but without avail. The Patel and 
the ‘Talati. are, therefore, again pressing for the payment of all dues. 


22. An Ildv correspondent writes to the Sdnj Vartamdn :—In spite of the 
unfavourable outturn of crops this year, the revenue 
Land revenue collections in for the current year was recovered by a resort to 
“a sete (Saiz). stringent methods, and only Rs. 100 or so remain 
dnj Vartamén (89), 25th ; ; 
April. unrealised out of the current year’s demand; nay, 
. the screw is tightened still further, and agricul- 
turists are being compelled to pay up the arrears of fakav: advances and also 
the suspended revenue for past years. This has placed many a rayat in a very 
unenviable position, and they do not know how to maintain themselves during 
the current year and to carry on their field operations. It is to be hoped that 


Government will come to their rescue by directing a postponement of the 


23. “Tothe suggestion that a relaxation of forest regulations might 
Wisi © of ‘tacking facilitate building operations away from congested 
concessions to tho people with Cities and might encourage the migration of people 
a view to encourage migration 48 & protection from plague, it 1s objected that the 
sss peoreennt areas in times men ye nae does a himself go bo the forest, and 
tse eg that if the Government does not make a profit by the 
Jaden Spectator (7) 29th sale of timber, as any private landlord would tf he 
oi Bie owned a forest, the middleman who cuts and sells the 
timber would make larger profits than now, .so that in the long run the relief 
= to the builder would be inappreciable. The objection does not seem to take 
to account the factor of competition among the middlemen. It may be that 
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for a time, until the competition is fully established, the relief will not be quite 
as appreciable as one would desire, but such period cannot be very long. 
It must obviously conduce to the relief of the builder if there be one profit- 
maker the less, namely, the Government. It may be difficult to estimate 
the amount of the relief: it must necessarily vary in different places, but it 
cannot be altogether inappreciable. The line of reasoning is much the same 
as in the case of the reduction of salt-duty: only, the price of the salt 
consumed by a family represents a small amount, while the price of the 
timber used for a building is a much larger amount. Private landlords, 
who own timber trees, may be expected to complain that the value of 
their estates will deteriorate if Government foregoes its rights as owner of the 
forest-estates from which timber is allowed to be taken gratis. Moreover, there 
may be no means of limiting the concession, either by giving it a local opera- 
tion or otherwise, so that it may result in extended building operations 
only in areas where the encouragement is needed. The Government cannot 
control the destination of the timber removed from its forests: it may be used 
in city as well as suburb, by the rich as well as the poor, for buildings which 
are not intended for refugees from the cities as well as for those which are so 
intended. It is not difficult to realise the force of these objections, and they 
may look formidable if the object of Government be to secure every anna 
which it can make-out of its forest estates. The objections will lose their 
force in proportion as the Government is willing to relax its hold on the forest 
revenue. The point is that building operations must be facilitated by all means 
in the power of Government. Different measures may suit different localities. 
Government may even make grants-in-aid to the extent of the value of the. 
timber used for dwelling-houses. Timber is only one item in the building 
of a good dwelling-house. The rules relating to building fines and quarrying 
fines wili also have to be simultaneously relaxed. The reduction of railway 
fares, especially in what is called the plague season, would be another and 
an important way of encouraging migration from a city like Bombay. 
For some years to come, if unhappily the plague continues to stay in 
Bombay and the nearest suburbs, when a large number of emigrants are 
satisfied with bamboo and palm leaf huts, the reduction of the railway fares 
would afford greater relief than the concessions which Government can 
grant with regard to building materials. Inquiry will show that in consequence 
of the cost of locomotion, the middle classes are often unwilling to move out of 
Bombay even to the nearest suburbs. It is only the actual sight of dead 
rats that very often drives poor people helterskelter into all the open spaces 
available. If railway fares are reduced for Christmas and other festivals, and if 
week-end tickets are issued for the benefit of persons bent on pleasure, there is 
no reason why similar concessions, though for much longer periods, should not 
be granted to persons who leave the cities through dire necessity.” 


24. * An interesting Government Resolution on the subject of plague 

- Inoculation has been published. It appears that after 

Comments on the Govern- the Mulkowal disaster the Plague Research Laboratory 
ment Hisecintion = om at Bumbay took special precautions for issuing a supply 
herr or Oe” of perfectly harmless prophylactic. The advocates of 
Mahrdtta (11), 28rd April, Inoculation as well as the Governments of India and 
Bombay were, we are told, satisfied that the fluid was 

sterile, that it was harmless to healthy men and that it afforded protection against 
plague. But how were the people to be induced to take kindly to inoculation ? 
The Health Officer of the Bombay Municipality suggested to Government that 
the only solution of the difficulty lay in insuring the lives of men who might die 
of plague though inoculated. Dr. Turner calculated, on the basis of mortality 
returns, that, supposing five lakhs of people were inoculated in Bombay 
City, not more than 2,000 out of them would die of plague instead of the 
15,000 or 20,000 that died at presont, and that so many lives would be 
saved if the insurance proposal were to be carried out and about two lakhs 
of rupees spent every year. The Bombay Government refused to act. on 
this suggestion.......... It remains, in their opinion, ‘for those who by their 
superior education are capable to appreciate the evidence before them to exert 
their influence with the more ignorant of their fellow-countrymen to induce 


of tL ancy which science has placed 

1e Times of India is angry with the Government for not 
’s proposals. But we think that whatever the advantages 
| rightly refused to prefer the method of 
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Kaiser-+-Hind (27), 80th 


oe the city for the last five years. None is so blind as he 
who will pretend not to see what is happening every day around him. Not all 
the bellowing of an inspired Press, their hollow and interested arguments, and 
all-the thrice slain dogmas of the tribe of the inoculation apostles of the hour 
will advance by a hair’s breadth the new attempt at inveigling the masses. 
It is foredoomed to failure. We have to say a great deal on the subject, but 
we shall do so next week. Meanwhile it is needless to inform the public that 
the renewed agitation has mot its origin in any sincere solicitude on the part 
of the authorities for the well-being of the masses. The sympathy expressed 
for them is hollow. We refuse to believe it. The agitation is inspired from 
behind by the influential class of capitalists—large employers of labour in 
various directions—the same who have been for some time past crying them- 
selves hoarse abont the ‘scarcity of labour.’ Need we say that that is an 
interested cry. Need we say that it is this class of men who are moving heaven 
and earth to get the masses inoculated by hook or by crook. Hence all the tall 
talk in a section of the inspired Press on the ‘commercial’ and ‘ economical ’ 
value of inoculation, The sanitary argument isa pure blind to deceive the 
unwary and the ignorant.” 


26. ‘‘ Colonel pear to cannot be accused of having over-statad his case 
| 1 10r plague inoculation at the citizens’ meeting on 
Pee Spectator (7), 29th tyesday last. With the impartiality of true science 
he claimed for the remedy nothing higher than that 
two-thirds of the people inoculated had not been attacked, and half of those 
attacked had survived. These percentages are ynuch more moderate than those 
quoted by Dr. Turner. But then inoculation is the only remedy, apart from 
segregation, which science has been able to discover, and it is no one’s fault— 
not even that of our enthusiastic Health Officer who seems to feel the continu- 
ance of the plague in Bombay with the keenness of a personal insult—that the 
only known remedy is so uncertain in its operation. The most reassuring 
statement made at the meeting was that not only in Colonel Bannerman’s 
opinion, but even in Dr. Martin’s opinion, inoculation is quite harmless. Let 
that statement go forward everywhere, and let no one contradict it outside the 
Corporation Hall. If the harmlessness of the prophylactic is popularly accepted, 
the ground would be clear to the Committee appointed at the meeting for the 
purpose of popularising inoculation.”’ 


27. A correspondent writes to the Phanizx:—‘‘On Monday last there 
. Was a fracas between a Parsi gentleman and a 
PF tairaeyl aig 2 few soldiers of South Wales Borderers in the tram 
Phenix (14). 26th-April. C8 which left Sadar by 9-40 a.m. These soldiers had 

enw (14), 26th Ap ! , : y 
occupied seats in the first two compartments which 
were intended for a larger number of passengers than they actually were. The 
Parsi gentleman happened to get into the tram and requested them to give 
him a seat, which they did after much remonstrance. The Parsi gentleman 
had scarcely seated himself when one of the soldiers threw off his (Parsi’s) hat 
from his head with his stick while the tram was in motion. The tram car 
was detained near the tram office when the matter was reported to the 
Superintendent of Trams and the Chief Inspector, who after much trouble and 
detention got the number and name of the offending party, but not until the tram 
had neared the jail. It is, therefore, desirable that the Manager of the 
Tram Company should take this matter in hand ‘soon so as to ensure strict 
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regard for the safety of other persons using the tram, and we wish the Manager 
to report the number an] names of the soldiers to their Commanding Officer 
for enquiry into the matter. If these soldiers continue to behave in 
this fashion and disgrace people in the sight of many passengers, we fear 
the tram services will bea sort of nuisance rather than a blessing. The 
soldiers claimed the seats of a larger number than they actually were on 
the ground that they were ‘ white;’ that was the very word used by them. 
We would wish the Manager of the ram Company, while reporting the 
occurrence tothe Commanding Officer of South Wales Borderers Company, 
to request him to inform the soldiers of the Company that the tram is both 
for the white and the black and that the Tram authorities have reserved to 
themselves the power of refusing the services of trams to passengers who become 
unruly and mischievous.”’ 


*28. “The decisioa of Mr. Kursondas Chabildas in the case of the poor 
lee i hs a Hindu flower woman, who was hauled up by the 
ser Wonka vibes Police the other day for obstructing the public 
tried before the Third (Yafiic, cought not to be without its object lesson for 
Presidency Magistrate, Bom- the Honorary Magistrates. Four times the accused 
bay, ona charge of obstruct- was fined for the offence by the Bench of Honorary 
es Ieue 703 20th Magistrates on the evidence of the Police, and when 
April, Eng. ae the fifth time she is taken to Mr. Kursondas he goes 
and sees the place for himself, and finds that she has 
been all along unjustly harassed by the Police! Even if the four previous con- 
victions were set aside and the tines remitted, what about the worry and. the 
trouble that these frequent ‘raids’ must have cost the poor woman?’ Who 
will be the poor man’s or poor woman’s wali, when even the Magistrates 
chosen from the people are so careless in protecting their interests ?” 


29, “From the statement published in the last Government Gazette ot 
: | _ prosécutions instituted for the removal of anja» leaves 
wid prosecutions IN in the Khdndesh District during the three months 
indesh. mene 
Mahrdtta (11), 28rd April. of J uly, August and September 1904 it appears 
that in 26 cases 107 persons were tried and all of 
them were convicted and made to pay a total fine of Rs, 479-12-0, the damage 
alleged: to be done to the forest by the removal of these leaves amounting to 
comparatively a few rupees. It must be noted, moreover, that in 7 cases the 
accused were sentenced to imprisonment ranging between 7 days and one 
month, ‘The Collector pleads as a justification for these prosecutions that the 
offences were committed when fodder was sufficient, though its price hac risen 
a good deal. We think the sufficiency of fodder is a mere matter of opinion, 
and the Collector’s own admission of the fact that its price had risen a good 
deal clearly points to insutiiciency, rather than sufficiency. At any rate it must 
be only the poorest persons that must have resorted, as a last extremity, to the 
removal of anjan leaves. We doubt, therefore, whether the Collector has not 
exhibited only the opposite of large-mindedness in putting so many persons to so 
much trouble and expense. It is prosecutions like these that naturaily present 
the Forest Department to the public eye in its worst light and almost cover with 
ridicule the suggestion which is often made that the department has been 
organised only for the public good.”’ 


30. ‘Ihe recent arrest of quite a number of persons by the Police for illegal 
sale of cocaine shows that the unlicensed sale of the 
Illicit sale of cocaine in drug is still going on in the city on a large scale, 


obi Samdchér (65) and that those who carry on illicit trade in cocaine 
29th Aprile ’ are making large profits out of it by cleverly 


evading the restrictions placed upon the sale of the 
drug. ‘here can be no denying the fact that the use of cocaine is most 
injurious to health, and that a constant use of it leads to the moral ruin of the 
person who indulges in the mischievous habit. We would be glad if exemplary 
punishment were to be meted out to the offenders who carry on illicit sale 
of the drug. ‘The Police also should show greater activity in bringing these 
persons to book and earn the blessings of the public by completely putting a stop 
to the unlicensed sale of this deleterious drug. 
. oon 197—7 
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@ (vide pa raph 80 of the last Weekly 
openly carried on by a 


_ European near the Ahmedabad Railway Station has. 


produced the desired effect, for the evil in question 


beginniug‘of this week. It must, however, be said that 


as puta. _stop to after the keeper of the den had reaped a rich harvest, 


; since it was catried on on a much frequented thoroughfare and 
sear from the Police gate, it cannot fora moment be contended that the 


Police authorities were unaware of it. 


Further, as it was allowed to go 


on in our midst for a fortnight, the natural inference is that it was 


connived at by the authorities. 


We ‘should certainly like the higher authorities 


to find out, if possible, who were remiss in their duty in this matter and to deal 


with them properly.” 


$2. The recent reduction of salt duty was hailed by the public with great 


Complaint about the benefit 
of the recent reduction of the 
salt duty not reaching the 
poorest clusses. 

Samsher Bahddur (88), 
28th April. 


merchants, gone down in proportion to the reduction in the duty. 


approval, but itis a matter for regret that the advan- 
tage of the bounty is not shared equally by all classes 
of the population. ‘Traders and contractors may have 
reaped the benefit of the concession, but not the 
consumers belonging to the poorest classes, because 
the price of salt has not, owing to the greed of salt 
It is to be 


hoped that Gcvernment will keep a proper check on the petty dealers in salt 


and see that it is sold at a fair price to the public. 


It would be a great pity 


if the labouring classes are, in spite of the recent reduction in the salt duty, 
obliged to buy salt at the former price, while big merchants and wholesale 
contractors reap full advantage of the beneficence of Government, 


33, We hear that the Postal authorities contemplate removing the Gadag 


Protest against the een- 
templated removal of the 
Post Office at Gadag (Dbar- 
war) to a dharamsala (rest- 
house) near the Gadag 
Railway station. 

Karndtak 
18th April. 


Vritta (98), 


Post Office, which is located at present in the heart 
of the town, to the dharamsala (rest-house) near the 
Railway station. We do not see any necessity for the 
change. The present position of the Post Office is 
found convenient by all classes of people, and its 
removal to a distance from the town would operate 
as a hardship upon many. Again we fail to see why 
the dharamsala should be converted into a Post Office. 


If a Post-Office is wanted near the railway station, let the Postal authorities 
erect a new building for it and not needlessly deprive the travelling public 


of the use of the rest-house. 


We hope the Postal authorities will reconsider 


the matter from all. these points of view. 


34. A correspondent writes to the Hyderabad Journal :—“* The Com- 


Aititude of Mr. Morison, 
Acting Commissioner in 
Sind, towards the evils of 
rasas forced labour, 

Hyderabad Journal (5), 
26th April. 


missioner in Sind’s steamer, the Jhelum, which was 
taking him and party from Kotri to Keti, got aground 
on the 22nd instant in one of the creeks called 
‘Khober’ about two miles from the latter place. 
The party waited for the high tidal waters of the night 
to float the steamer, but in vain. At about 2 a.m. 


Mr. Morison went up to Keti with Mr. Beyts in a pilot boat to call for aid. 


About 200 men. with six boats were taken to the scene by daylight. 
encourage the men Mr. Morison and his Assistant 
All efforts, however, proved fruitless, 


wheel.’ 


To 
‘put their shoulder to the 
To the new Commissioner’s 


credit, be it said, that all the men were well remunerated, though their labour 


was unsuccessful, the amount being paid in his presence. 
protested that this was unnecessary as the men were theirs. 


~The zamindars 
But their offer 


to pay was not accepted—of course, the men would not then have actually 


received any payment. Mr. Morison also gave Jungis to four zamindars who 
dhad taken =e rt in the task, This act of Mr. Morison makes one 
) 2 *t will, unlike his predecessor, work whole-heartedly to 
‘eradicate the an of rasai and earn the everlasting blessing of the mofussil 


35. A correspondent writes to the Hyderabad Journal:—‘‘ As you have 
ie bie shown great solicitude for the good of the Sind zamin- 
ne th i aoe my Hoe dars, I venture to ask you to kindly publish this 
cess ” in Sind. letter in your paper so that in case it catches the 
Hyderabad Jvurnal (5), eye of our new Commissioner, he might see fit to - 
26th April. remove, as the first great act of his administration, a 
piece of obvious injustice, which is at present being unwittingly done to the 
Sind zamindars. ‘The Bombay Local Boards Act authorizes the levy of ‘one 
anna cess’ on each rupee of ‘Government assessment’ charged on land for 
expenditure on local objects’ of public utility. In or about the seventies 
Sir Richard Temple’s Government discovered that the number of tapedars in 
Sind, who were then paid from the Provincial funds, was small, and that the 
Sind zamindars must, therefore, be labouring under great difficulties. As a 
palliative measure it was decided to increase their number largely, and 
the Sind Village Officers’ Act, which is now in operation, was the result. 
But instead of charging the whole cost or at least that of the original tapedars’ 
establishment to the provincial revenues, power was taken under the last 
named Act to charge one anna on each rupee of ‘land assessment’ with 
a view to forming the nucleus of a fund officially styled the ‘Village 
Cess Fund’ in order to meet the entire expenditure of this renovated village 
establishment. It is needless to say that these village officials perform 
no duties for Jand-holders in Sind, and that the justice of the latter being 
required to pay in full the cost of the former is open to question. Be this 
as it may, this new cess is paid by every land-holder without any demur. 
But where the obvious illegality and injustice creep in, which require the 
Commissioner’s consideration, is noted in the following paragraph :—A 
glance at the Sind Village Officers’ Act shows that it was only for administrative 
convenience that legal power was taken to merge this new cess in the land 
revenue proper, and to levy both items as one demand, and after collection to 
deduct one-seventeenth thereof on account of the cess and credit it to the 
‘Village Cess Fund.’ This is right-enough. But Revenue Officers in Sind, 
from top to bottom, overlook this arrangement when they come to charge the 
one anna ‘local cess’ authorized by the Bombay Local Boards Act and levy it 
on the combined land revenue proper and the village cess, presumably because 
the two items are assessed as one demand. but this circumstance does not alter 
the true legal nature of the village cess portion of the combined demand, and as 
the Bombay Local Boards Act does not authorize the levy of ‘one anna local 
cess’ on a ‘cess’ of another kind, but only on every rupee of land revenue 
proper, the present practice detailed above is, I repeat, obviously illegal and 
unfair and requires to be modified.” 


Education. 


36. ‘The Chief of Gondal has, we understand, come forward with a 
princely donation to the Tata Research Institute on 
sn ta tides ee condition that the Institute is located in Gondal. The 
tute by the Thakor Saheb of Promised donation amounts to an initial grant of five 
Gondal. lakhs of rupees and an annual contribution of thirty- 
Mahrétta (11),28rd April; five thousand rupees for expenses, together with a 
piers ar a) permanent grant ofa site of 300 acres. The offer 
23rd April. is as splendid as that of the Mysore Government. 
But if 1s a pity that both should insist upon the 

location of the Institute being fixed outside Bombay. Perhaps mere critics, 
however friendly and sympathetic, cannot be allowed any voice in the matter. 
But we venture to suggest that both the Maharaja of Mysore and the Chief 
of Gondal might be prevailed upon to give up their condition as to the 
location of the Institute and to extend to it their full measure of generosity 
unfettered by considerations of local patriotism. As a compromise the Insti- 
tute may be located in Bombay, the city in which the idea of it originated.’’ 
[The Oriental Review writes :—“ We fear the proposal to locate the Insti- 
tute at Gondal is out of the question. We admire the zeal of its ruler to bring 
his State into educational prominence; we are proud of the progress Gondal 
has made all along the line during the present administration, and we appreciate 


Offer of a liberal donation 
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| are formidable. 
F intellectual and industrial activity, and yet it must beso isolated as 
‘the noise and stress of the busy crowd. It requires a‘haven of rest 
y suburban and yet practically within the reach of the great city. 
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“... The Bombay Municipality cannot take upon itself the responsibility of a 
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substantial contribution to the funds of an institution located far away from its 
qurisdiction,......... It has been said that the Tata Memorial Fund may, to a 
‘Certain extent, remove the financial difficulty, but we are afraid that the funds 
‘collected will hardly be adequate for the object proposed. The hat is now going 
round for a number of funds, such as the Prince of Wales I'und, the Earthquake 
Fund, the Tata Memorial Fund, and the tax on the pockets of our citizens is 
more than ordinary. We are therefore debarred from hoping that such 
a large sum of money will be collected for a suitable memorial to Mr. Tata 
as to enable its organisers to contribute any adequate sum of money to the 
Research Institute for its location in Bombay. Why do not his heirs cut 
the Gordion knot themselves instead of begging here, there and everywhere! ”’ 
The Rast Goftdr, on the other hand, considers the offer of His Highness the 
Thakor Saheb of Gondal as even more liberal than that of the Mysore Durbar, 
and requests Government to close with it. The paper thinks Gondal should be 
preferred to Bangalore for the location of the Institute, firstly because it is 


situated in the Bombay Presidency and secondly because it is much nearer to 


Bombay than Bangalore. } 


87. In the current year’s Budget ample provision is made for the advance- 

_ ment of primary education, and as many as five lakhs 

‘ oe Sepe Sinks eg ayes of rupees are allocated to this Presidency alone. We 
mary teachers. feel no doubt that this handsome amount will be 
Dnydn Prakdsh (38), 27th devoted to the purpose for which it is intended, but 
and 26th April. - we cannot say whether the authorities concerned 
wiJl agree with the public as to what that purpose really is. We are given 
to understand that the Educational authorities fave proposed to Government 
an increase in the present scale of the salaries of Deputy Kducational Inspectors. 
Such a proposal deserves our warm approbation, inasmuch as it tends to 
stimulate those officers to better exertions. But then their duties are confined 
to mere inspection of schools, while the teachers are responsible for training and 
moulding thé character of the youths placed in their charge, Considering the 
heavy duties the teachers are required to perform, their pay is very meagre, 
and it is a matter for deep regret that nothing seems to have been done to 
improve their prospects. We also feel sorry that there is no one to represent 
their grievances to the local Government. Wedo not think the whole grant 
of five lakhs will be exhausted in giving effect to the proposal to increase the 
salaries of Deputy Educational Inspectors. We would, therefore, suggest that 
part of the amount be devoted to raise the salaries of the poor school-masters, 
In its issue of the 28th April the paper publishes the following letter froma 
primary teacher :—The lengthy Resoiution issued last year by the Supreme Gov- 
ernment on the subject of education bespeaks the solicitude of Government to 
improve the system of primary education. But the measures taken by the 
officers of the Educational Department to carry out the intentions of the 
Government of India do not goto the root of the evil, A few superficial 
improvements are attempted, but these will hardly produce any effect so long as 
the primary schools are not manned by an adequate staff of teachers. As things 
stand at present, two or three classes are left to be managed by a single teacher. 
How is it to be expected that one person will impart sound instruction to boys 
of two or three classes. Again, the limit set to the pay of an untrained teacher, 


‘vig., Rs. 10, is miserably low. Many of these teachers are found competent to 


discharge their duties, and it isa pity that while employés in other Departments, 


who are entrusted with much less responsible werk than that done by the teachers 


mar} schools, can expect promotions, the teachers, whose duty it is to. teach 
young idea how to shoot, are doomed to be content with Rs, 10 for all their 
factice they are compelled to eke out their miserable pittance by 


matter of their pay.| 
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mgaging in work uttetly unworthy of the noble profession to which they 
velong. It is to be hoped that Government will devote a portion of the extra 
grant of five lakhs to redress the grievance of the primary teachers in the 


” 


38. It is a healthy sign of the times that Government are bestowing 
increased attention upon the extension of primary educa- 

Necessity of a full graded tion and have sanctioned an additional grant of 35 lakhs 
Training College at Dhulia. of runees for the purpose in the current year’s Budget. 


ay nidndesh Vaibhav (12°), Of this amount five lakhs fall to the share of the Bom- 


bay Presidency, and the sum will be spent on the. 


spread of primary instruction. Now the great defect of the present system of 
primary. education is the want of trained teachers, It is well known that only 
Training Schools and Colleges turn out trained teachers, and if the number of 
the latter is to be increased, the number and efficiency of the former must 


_ first’ be increased and strengthened. The number of such institutions in the 


Presidency is at present very limited. A Training College is provided for about 
five districts in each Division, and in the case of districts like Thana, Kolaba and 
Ratnagiri the students have to go outside the limits of their Division and to 
join the Poona Training College. The Training School at Dhulia, which serves 
the wants of Khandesh, Ahmednagar and Nasik, is not a full graded institution, 
and third year students have to go to Poona to complete their course. Some 
of them are refused admission at the Poona College for want of sufficient 
accommodation. Under these circumstances the need for raising the status of 
the Training School at Dhulia to a full graded Training College is quite. clear, 
and we hope the Director of Public Instruction will see his way to give effect 
to our suggestion. 


39. ‘ The action of Mr. Wright in appointing two Muhammadans—one a 
” fresh graduate and another a matriculate drawing 
to er age aga Rs. 35 in the Madressah—to places worth Rs, 70 each 
Wright, Educational Inspec- has excited not a little comment. And well it may. 
a sw aceon: ina It is well-known that the usual starting salary offered 
ei ty (93); Pm to agraduate in the Educational Department is Rs. 55. 
Why, then, should a Musalman graduate get Rs, 70? 
But this is not quite so bad as the other case. A matriculate whom even the 
Musalman Madressiah did not consider worth more than Rs. 35 has been at 
once given Rs. 70. This is a piece of favouritism as flagrant as can be. And 
yet Mr. Wright has always enjoyed the reputation of being a level-headed and 
fair-minded officer, unsuspected of unreasonable pro-Muhammadan proclivities, 
and free from false sentiment. It is, therefore, all the more to be regretted that 
he should have made such an invidious distinction. Let us not be misunder- 
stood by our Muhammadan brethren. We do not grudge them appointments, 
Nothing could be further from our thoughts. We should indeed be glad to see 
more of them employed in the public service, but we object to preferential 
treatment being accorded to them in the bestowal of the loaves and fishes of 
office. if Mubhammadans area backward community, let them by all means 
be given special facilities for acquiring education and fitting themselves for a 
larger share in the administration, But in this connection we would remind 
the authorities that there are other backward communities, too, which deserve 
similar consideration.”’ 


Railways. 


40. “It appears that the appeal we made to the Railway authorities in 
Grievances of third class OUF issue of the 9th instant to remove the serious 
passengers and the indiffer- Imconvenience and hardship quietly endured by a 
ence of Railway administra- large number of people desiring to travel on the 
pte towtene Sa we ake Rajputana-Malwa line has fallen on unheeding ears, 
Aipell; Box: gol. ee On pursuing our inquiries in this matter we find that 
on account of the indifference of the Railway autho- 
rities, as exhibited in their not providing sufficient accommodation for passengers 
in the train leaving Ahmedabad at 2-45 P.M., a large number of passengers are still 
obliged to give up their journey even though the call of duty may be very urgent, 
This forces them to waste a great deal of time, which varies from five to fifteen or 
con 197—8 
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of the present arrangement is 

esty and corruption among the Railway 

: very high standard of honesty. We go 
nd tay that the Railway authorities have by their own act put as it were 

rem um on dishonesty......... We-trust those in charge of the affairs of this 


ar Kailway Compar have not so far lowered themselves as not to 


” 
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gare for their reputation. Woe, therefore, once more appeal to them to remove 
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a rh ~é 
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ich has already attained the proportions of a scandal. ‘The 
be easily removed by either attaching a sufficient number of 
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' @arriages to the 2-45 p.m. train, or by arranging to run an extra train in the 


= oa ah .* 


ing for passengers coming from the Bombay side. This would appreciably 
B é the overcrowding, which one notices generally in the 2-45 p.m. train, 
and in a great measure remove the cause of this long-standing complaint of the 
travelling public. We hope this second appeal will be productive of a better 
result than the first,’’ 
41. The miseries of pilgrims, who flock in large numbers to sacred places 
ike Dakore on certain days in the year, are past 
i teiracian’. ‘ch otlerims description. While travelling by rail they are 
while travelling by train crowded to suffocation and are often carried 
during the pilgrim season. in cattle trucks as if they were cattle and not 
. are Kantha Gazette (€1), human beings. It isa pity that the Railway autho- 
wee Apel. rities should not make due provision beforehand to 
accommodate all pilgrim passengers in third class 


carriages. They can easily arrange for a service of special trains during the 


pilgrim season. The days of pilgrimage are known beforehand, and it should 
not be difficult to cope with the heavy passenger trafic without putting the 
poor pilgrims to unspeakable hardships. Those who may have witnessed the 
miseries of pilgrims during the recent pilgrimage to Dékore will at once see 
that we are not in the least exaggerating the grievances of the pilgrims. As 
the Railway Companies have in the past shown themselves utterly indifferent 
to the comforts of the pilgrims, Gcvernment will do well to remind them of 
their obligations in this respect and see that the grievance, which is of long 
standing, is promptly redressed. 


42. ‘We thought that the days of packing third class railway passengers 


Complaint about railway in goods trucks had ceased since the report of the 
employés being carried in Railway Commission was issued, but the fact that 
goods waggons onthe N..W. railway employés—shunters, firemen and engine 
Railway: (Sing). coolies—are still booked from the Cantonment Rail- 


Mnr-tons Chrontole(9), 25rd way shed to Karachi City and Kedmari shows that 


q the practice has not altogether ceased to exist on the 


N.-W. Railway. May we enquire if this isdone on account of a lack of 
fhird class carriages on the railway or through indifference to the feelings 
of the uneducated native employés. If the latter be the case, we raise our voice 
against the practice, for, apart from the infringement of Government rules on 
the subject, it is decidedly dangerous to carry passengers, whether railwa 

employés or others, in an unclean goods waggon where they have nothing but 
the floor to squat upon, exposed to the constant danger of being thrown out b 

the fright{ul oscillation or rudely knocked against the sides of the waggon, 
We hope the District Traffic Superintendent is aware of the practice, and if so, 
may we enquire what steps have been taken to put astop to it and to bring the 
defaulters to book? If not, we desire to bring it to his notice, for the 


ractice is highly objectionable, involving a distinct breach of rules and the 
Tatiithstinent of the staff.” | 


43, ‘Some European officers of the 1z3rd Outram’s Rifles, who had 


been ona shooting trip towards Sayla, Muli and 
Po Fesscut Te vee the adjoining places, returned on the 17th instant and 
ini vers in w rai. caught the down mixed for R4jkot that day. In the 
wey. and * ona the apathy meanwhile they placed their bag, which consisted of 


of the Railway nuthorities the fresh-cut throats of some deer, in the carriage in 


which several Hindus had taken their seats, This 
circumstance very naturally wounded the feeli 
of the latter, who applied to the Station-master, 
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the Guard and-some other railway officials for help, but they all pg orn their 
inability to do oe heap in the matter. One of the Hindus had thereupon to 
approach the Captain of the force, who soon removed the nasty things to thé 
brake-van to the great relief and comfort of the passengers concerned, 
Speaking with reference to this, one of our correspondents expresses his regret 


at the inability of the Railway staff to do anything in the matter.” 
Municipalities. 


44, ‘The Ahmedabad Municipality, since the death of the late R. B, 
Ranchodlal Chotalal, C.LE., in 1898, does not seem 
Question of appointing a to be very fortunatein regard toits presidents, Within 
new President tothe Ahmed- the short period of seven years, three presidents died 
abad Municipality. SET %41. 
Gujaréti Panch (24), 23ra 0d one resigned office. Within the last two years 
April, Eng. cols. Mr. Motilal Lalbhai had got a firm grasp of Munici- 
pal affairs, and had begun to win the confidence 
of the people—when alas! his life is cut short unexpectedly by the cruel hand 
of death. Now the question before the Ahmedabad public is, § Who will be the 
next president?’ The claims and merits of various persons are discussed, but it 
is not an easy matter to select for this onerous office a person who is able as well 
as willing to work. In such cases it often happens that men who are in 
every way competent to discharge their duties ably have neither the willingness 
nor the leisure to take up the work. If there are others who are willing to 
take up this heavy work, they labour under certain disabilities which cannot 
be overlooked. As the matter stands thus, will it not be better if the president 
is an elected one?..... .... Whatever be the final choice, let us hope that the 
interests of the city will be placed in worthy hands.” 


45. The Coronation Advertiser draws the attention of Government to the 


alleged unsafe and unsatisfactory condition of 


f . °,° f , 
Pag yg 8 ag me the road between Dholera and ~Vithal bandar 


and Vithal bandar (Ahmed- (Ahmedabad), and remarks that as the road is ex- 
abad) and an appeal to Gov- tremely narrow and unmetalled, accidents oceur 


ernment in the matter. frequently to carts plying thereon. The paper gives 
d 1 . } . Be e : ° . 
Prete Adveritser (1¥), details of two or three accidents of this kind and 


wonders at the alleged continued neglect of the autho- 
rities in repairing the road, which brings to Government more than three 
thousand rupees annually in the shape of toll. ‘The paper, therefore, appeals to 
Government to take measures for a thorough repair of the road so as to prevent 
any more accidents to man and beast travelling by it. 


Native States. 


46. Itisa pity that His Highness the Gaekwar should have proceeded 

on a trip to Europe at the present juncture. His 

Comments on His High- absence in Europe will necessitate the expenditure of 
a the Gaekwar’s trip to )akhs of rupees from the State Treasury. The money 
pr a d of India (72), 24th vould better have been devoted to relieving the 
April. miseries of the subjects of the State. it is said that 
His Highness has left instructions behind him that 

a saving of twenty thousand rupees per month should be effected inthe public 
expenditure of the State. Many a State official will have to suffer a pecuniary 
loss in order that the necessary saving may be effected. ‘he money thus saved 
will be spent by the Maharaja on objects of personal enjoyment. We fail to see 
why His Highness should find it necessary so often to undertake long trips to 
Europe. Before leaving Baroda the Maharaja made assignments of villages 
and of large sums of money from the State Treasury to his three sons» by means 


of a will. 


47, Kumar Shri Ranjitsinhji and a party of friends recently visited the 

-  Shetrunjaya bills to see the Jain shrines located there. 

Dispute between the Jains ‘They were cordially welcomed by Mr. Jivanram Bhat 
and the Pantiy® iL. Jain and Mr. Krishnalal, but were requested to remove their 
temples on the Shetrunjaya shoes before entering the shrines. One of the party 
hills. _ thereupon curtly replied that they were determined 
f ag age os 2°), — not to doso, The gates of the temples were thereupon 
2¢th April pal (76), Merit closed, and the party had to return without visiting the 


shrines. It is reported that both Messrs. Jivanram and 
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the complaints has been postponed on account of the illness of 

pts, . The - accused fix ling that. there was no chance of the 

hem being heard and disposed of at an early date wired 

© Goyernor praying for his intervention on their behalf. It 

} temples with cigars in their mouths, 

yy the temple authorities, and this led 

ies, It would be well if the Bombay 

were to interc pending dispute between the Jains 

tana Durbar and induce the parties to come to some amicable 

ding. The dispute has now assumed a serious aspect, and it is to be 

etted that some of the guests of the Thakor of Paliténa should obstinately 

ise to take off their shoes and thus betray an indifference to the religious 

selings of the Jain Sdnj Vartamdn deplores that while the British 

Zovernment shows a scrupulous regard for the religious susceptibilities of their 

subjects, a Native State should persistently offend the religious feelings of the 

Jains as shown by several recent incidents on the Shetrunjaya hills. It adds :—It 

is painful to note that visitors to the hills should be unwilling to respect the 

sanctity of the shrines so far as to remove their shoes while visiting them. 

It is to be hoped that the Thakor Saheb will adopt a wiser attitude in the 

matter and show better respect in future to the religious feelings of the Jains. 
The Jain writes in a similar strain, | 


- 


aes 4 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


48. The Bombay correspondent of the Kesari writes:—It has been 
resolyed to celebrate the next birth anniversary of 


Preparations for holding Shivaji this year on 6th and 7th May, and preparations 
mila celebration in are in progress in connection with the same. The 


Keeari (127), 25th April, Shivaji Celebration Committee held a meeting on 


27th April under the presidency of the Honourable 
Mr. D. A. Khare and resolved to collect subscripticns to defray the expenses of 
the celebration and to organise a programme of lectures, religious discourses, 
readings, manly sports, &c,, in connection with it. 


M. A, BATIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


? 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd May 1906. 


* Reported in advance. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates. and. Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, informationas to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is. being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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(As it stood on the Ist April 1905.) 


—_ 


No, Name of Publication. | Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, — 
a Gey 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay...  ...|Weekly ..  ...) John de Mello; East Indian;37 =... Sy 2.40 
| 
Cosmopolitan Review 5: Se” one eee} Monthly... ‘el Bayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan| 480 
(Konkani); 23. 
3 | Daily Telegraph and} Poona .., sk eee eo.| JOSeph Lewis ; Englishman; 49; formerly; 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
4 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... »».| Monthly wee ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabéri; Parsi; 52; ¥.P.) 1,000 
5 | Hyderabad Journal vos} Hyderabad =...) Weekly ... ae —- Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay «e. ick ee ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ; 37 eee 500 
“ | Indian Spectator, Voice ok sual . Oe. oe ...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri; Parsi; 52;| 1,000 
India and Champion. J.P. = 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. »»»| Monthly | John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer won 800 
9 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi oe ves] Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 51 7 400 
10 | K&thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot...  ...| Daily ..  ,,,| Prataprai © Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu) 200 
| | (Nagar) ; 38. 
ll | Mahrétta... kee ...| POONA .c. ...| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chinta@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. 
12 Oriental Review eee " Bombay eee eee Do. ooo eee R. S. Rustomji ; ; Parsi ; ; 35 eee eee eee 400 
13 Parsi eee eos ece| Do. eee eee Monthly eee @eeteoe | 500 
14 | Phoenix ... Cee ...| Kardchi.., .».| Bi-weekly ...| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 ins ie 
15 Poona Observer and Civil Poona ae ean Daily eee rrr Cawasji Temulji ; Parsi ; 49 eee eee _ eee 100 
and Military Gazette. | 
16 | Railway Times ... .-.| Bombay... ...| Weekly ,.. ..., John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 ee:| 1,000 
17 | Sind Gazette dis eee) Kardchi ooo aH Bi-weekly | Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 cee ne 500 
18 | Sind Times se oe a — oe -»-| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 38 ” 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. 
19 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ..| Weekly... ere “(ies roe Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 726 
ania 
. 20 | Deshabhakt% oo =; oe ne ee ee eee ...| Vasantl4l Sunderldl Desdi; Hindu (Nagar) 1,500 
Brahman); 43. ; 

21 | Evening J&éme oo «| Bombay... . +0) Daily 2 as eoveee 1,900 
22 | Gujarati ... eee ‘ot oa on w.| Weakly ... »»-| Ichharam Surajram Des#i; Hindu (Surti| 4,500 
Bania) ; 51. ? 
23 | Gujarat Mitr’... vee Surat... ee a oe Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 45 sia cee 700 
24 | Gujarét Punch s.. eos} Ahmedabad | Do. oes .+-| Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 
25 | Hindi Punch he ...| Bombay ae ae ‘eo ‘Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parai ; 45 on an 

' 26 J Am-e-Jamshed eee eee Do. see eee Daily eee ees Jehangir Behramii Marzhban ; Parsi; 54 ede 
27 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... ‘uit aa tee »-| Weekly... inh Framji C owasji Mehta; Parsi; 54... ode 
28 | Kadthidwar News... é Rajkot .. e| Do. ooo _ oe.| damshedji Framji; Phrsi; 42 ... 0. 2. eve 

| 7 | 
29 | Kithidwar Times = »--| Bi-weekly - —-+s oes Jayashankar ; Hindu (Ne&gar Brah- 
30 | Praja Bandhu = a. --.| Ahmedabad ... Weekly cette Jet Umedriea 5 ;, Hindu (Mewdda Briéh- 
, oe te man 
31 | Rdst Goftar ose |” oe BOMDaY v.| Dos eee eae! Pallonji Barjorji Desi; Parsi ; ao ans 
32 Satya Vakta eco = ovet «= Ds | Fortnightly  ... tae a ; Hindu (Das Shriméli 

| ; Me Bene | Bania); ; 

33 | Shri Sayaji Vijay oe] Baroda we «| Weekly... —ss.| M&meklal Ambardm Doctor ; Hindu (Bani) ; 5 26.) 
84 |Sury’ Prekésh 4. om sal Doe ee oo Umedréim ph osindee DéyAbhéi; | Hindu}. 
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Bombay... 
Satara... 
Kolhfpur 
Bombay... 


(Sind). 
Sukkur (Sind)... 


Bombay -e. 
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‘Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Weekly eed 
Do. 

Daily eee 
Weekly ... 


Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 


Monthly... 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


“bee 


Sadéshiv  Vishvandth  May4dev; Hindu 
Chitpdwan Bréhman) ; 28. 
aman Govind S&pkar; Hindw (Deshastha 
Brébman) ; 47. 

Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott... 


Hari N&rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitpiwan 
Bréhman); 38. 


Do. Do. 


Shah Ma4neklél Hindu 
(Bania). 

Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar Savid4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 89. 

Hindu 


Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; 
(Saraswat Brahman); 24. 

Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 

wan Brdhman); 33. 


Ganesh Ballal Phansfilkar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahmin); 82. 

Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 36. 

Daémodar Sdvl4ra4m Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
89. 

Dwirkanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 

Viniyak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 


Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; $0. 


Ambér4m Doctor; 


Lawrence Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 
nese); 32. 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... 


(1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah,| 
B.A., LL.B. 


(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 


Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 
Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 82 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 30. 


Rdmji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 


| Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shriwak 


Bania) ; 88. 


Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindo (Lings-| 


yat) ; 36. | 
Annd4ji Gop4l Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav ont ; 43, ' 


aishna ; | 
Govind Pendse; Hindu (Konka-j 
 nastha 3 28. 


F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 87 


* 


Kézi IsmSil Kézi Mahomed; Muhammadan | 


39. 
vo MénébbSi Ratanji Chichgar; Parsi; 48... 
Dr. Kalidndés Jaikisindés Dessi, B.A. L. M. 


& 8.; Hindu (LAd Bania); 380. 


— Name of Publication. 


Where Published. 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 
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GusJaRnATI—continued. 


Bombay Samachar 


Broach Mitra _... 


Broach Samachar... 


Chav-Chav 


Deshi Mitra ae 


Din Mani ,,.. 


Dny#nottejak eee 


Friend of India eee 


Fursad 


Gap Sup eee eee 


Hiteehchhu vee 


Jain 


Jdm-e-Jaha@nooma 


Kaira Vartaman ... 


Kathidwir Sam4ch4r 


Loka Mitra 


Mahi K4ntha Gazette 


Navséri Prak4sh ... 


Nure Elam see 


Praja Mitr& see 


Praja Pokar 008 


Prak4sh and Gadgadat 


Punch Dand — 


Samsher Bahadur... 


Sd4nj Vartaman ... 


Sind Vartamdn ... 


Stri Bodh or eee 
Surat Akhbar ee 


Svadesh Bandhu ... 


Pandit 


HINDI» 


Sharman Samach4r 


Bombay... 


\ Broach ,.. 


| 
oof DULES we 
| 


| 
ees, Ahmedabad 


| Do. eve 
| 


Bombay... 
| Do. eee 


.».| Abmedabad 


| 
| 
| Do. 
| 


Bombay... 
| 


Kaira 


. Ahmedabad 


Bombay ... 


| 
} 


_ S4dra 


eee 


ces 


Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- 


char. 


KANABESE. 


Digvijaya ... os 


Karnatak Vritta oo 


Loki Bandhv «e.. 


cox 1—2 


; 
| 


| Navs@ri ... 
Bombay ... 


Kk arachi eee 


| Surat a. 


Bombay... 
Do, 
Ahmedabad 


Bombay ... 


Karachi ... 
Bombay ... 


| Surat § ace 


Mahudha 


Poona eee 
Bombay ... 
os ee 


Daily os 
Weekly ... 
De en 


.| Fortnightly 
.| Weekly ... 


Monthly... 


.| Fortnightly 
-| Weekly. ... 
.| Monthly 


-| Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


Do. ave 
Do ie 
Da a 
ae 
Bi-weekly 


; Weeklyeee 


Do. 
Monthly... 


.| Bi-weekly 
.| Weekly ... 


I aie 
eee 
Do. eee 


| Daily — ees 


° Weekly eee 


Mouthly 
Weekly .., 


a 


.| Weekly sos 


Do. eee 
me on 
Weekly ... 
De wd** 
wees aes 


.| Nagindés Manchéar4m; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 
.| Kashidés Bhagvand&s; Hindu (K&chia, #.e.,} 
.| Nath4lal Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur Kéyastha 
.| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 


.| Yadavrao 


.| M. C. Ratna@gar & Co. .., bee 08 

.| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... coe 
.| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu (Jain) ; 
.| Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi ; 29 iad 


.| Kahandas 


-| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 


.| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 


Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
P&rsi ; 35. 
Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 
Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; Pfrsi ; 50... bee 


38. 


a vegetable seller); 44. | 


Bania) ; 26. 


Parasharam; Hindu 
Brahman) ; 50 


Bomanji Navroji Kabr4ji; Parsi; 45... 


(Chitpawan 


326 


Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
Shravak Bania) ; £5. 

Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 
man); 44. 


Brahman); 45. 
Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... “i 


Nasarwadnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 : | 


Narvhoyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) \ 
31. 
Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... a 1 


Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 
38. 
Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
43. 
Savaibhui Raichand; Hindu Wain); 62 ove 


Messrs. Ardeshir & Go. Partners being— 

(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; P4rsi; 49. 

(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 
38 


(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 


Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... bee 


Anopram Maneklél Visashrim&li; Hindu 
(Shravak); 36. 


Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 


Pandit Lajya Raémji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 
Brahman) ; 39. ; | 


Shankrapa Gadisppa Bastimarad; Hin 
Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 


{(1) Shiv Mahddev Khinolkar; Hindu 
(Karhada Brahman); 34. | 
(2) ‘Anndchérya Baélachérya ‘‘Hoskeri ; Hin 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 


Gururéo R4ghavendra Mamdfpur; Hind 


(Deshasth Brahman); 41, 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


| 
,s.| Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman) ;s 28. ade ( 
e{ Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 75 
béda Brahman); 4l. 


Do. 
eee woe wes] = Dos nes ~— ons Gaurrishankar RAmprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
ilies Yl Bickman), <i, 


vest Théna 4... ose} Dow oe — oe+| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 615 


ae wae i ; 23 
104 vart ... na ese} Dhulia ... sick et Ee. 00 eoe| Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 900 
: stitute pes shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 


195 | Bakul eee es eee Ratnagiri ees Do. ace eee Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 500 


106 | Belgaum Samichér ...| Belgaum... sit DO eee + ems = Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|300—400 


107 | Bhu’t se .».| Bombay <a, ae. Saat »»-| Anandrao Rdmcohandra Dharadhar; Hindu} 1,500 
a | (Pathare Prabhu); 42. 
pies 108 | Chandanshu es sos| Lasgaon ... 7 oa! ee «.| Rémchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 


shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
109 | Chandrak4nt eee .»-| Ohikodi ,., a a. te ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 

| pawen Brahman) ; 40. 
110 | Chandrodaya oes ».| Chipluan ... ick a See ...| sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 275 
Brahman); 40. 
411 | Chikitseak ... =... -es| Belgaum | Do.  — o| AD&ji Ramchandra Sévant ; Hindu (Marétha) ;}600—700 


42. 
112 we | Karid ... oo ee ee «| Jagannath Baléji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Chitragupta _brshman) : 38. a 
113 ‘ , om | Kolhé a ae ch fshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 100 
, Dekshin Vritts a | seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 
a b34 | Dedhekélevartamén __.| Erandol «« ae .».| Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
‘a | ; Brdhman) ; 32. 


te 


) 115 | Dharma ... nee Se om Meng | epee -»»| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 
: Brahman) ; 48. 


116 | Dharwar Vritta ... eos} Dharwar oon. Gans pies ...| Sadéshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 800 


117 | Dny4n S4gar  ... — «| Kolhapur ave Se ers ee oor — Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
man): 4). 
118 a ve a. 2a ...| Monthl eoe| Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 500 
aoa (Deshastha Bedhman): 41. 
119 | Hindu Punch .,. 2!!! oe.| Weekly oe eoe| Krishn4ji Késhinaéth Phadke; Hindu(Chitp4wan| 1,600 
ah ton gs 
eve »».| Ahmed ee. Os. ees fat nat irav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 980 
120 | J h Freie aa pawan ona Poe . ( 
, Pe 1 P - se ...| Rdoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,000 
131 Jegedhitechchha : seg wan Brahman) ; 75. . 
122 | Jagatexmfchér... ...| Thana ... " Do. ees *Prabhe) ig Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 500 
radnu) ; ‘ 
ae ii cel P as a eae eee e».| Shivr4m Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 6,400 
suet be ee | Fore. ter ae) 39. 
eee eee eee Sh 14 eee Do. eee eee ovin ara an a eC; Hindu Deshasth 430 
124 | Kalpataru ol&pur » raha) | = ; 4 (1 
| = ae oa a ...| Hari rdyan Apte; indu (Chitp&wan} 4,100 
: 125 | Karmanuk oona Bréhman) » 38. ( a ’ 
: 1296 | Keral Kokil He »».| Bombay... .».| Monthly vai ye oo ne Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 3,000 
Ae ; man) ; 4v. 
4 MM 4, cee cof FOOWR. cee cvs] WOOK ow - 0s BELG har Tilak, B.A. LL.B; Hindu) 17,500 
Fi vad | 4 Chitp&wan Bréhman); 48. 
198 | Khéndesh Chitragupta...) Dhulia ... 9 «../ D0. oe eee au Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 


Bréhman) ; 26. 


Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshaath 500 


| ae “¥99 | Khéndesh Vaibhav ...) Do. ... «| DO. ov oss} Yadav Bé 
es 7 Bréhman) ; 39. 
: ¥ mgs : Lokamata ,.. eee Gee Vengurla eee Do. eee eee R4mkrishna Gopél Pandit ; Hindu (Gaud 80 
‘so Cf; * ‘ Brahman) ; 27. 
fe “181 } Lokaseva eee oe | oo N&sik eee eee Do. eee oes seseee eee 


Mahérdshtra Vritta ai SAtdéra ... ove Do eco eee “ame Babaji Bhosley , Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 150 

Moda Vritta ... ...| Késhingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|600—900 
i | en 48. 

Mumbai Puneh eee Ose Anandrao lkrishna Rangne , 5 Hindu (Gaud 250 
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No Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. —— 
| Muarirut—continued. 
188 | N&sik Vritta ... sat a ee oes} Weekly oe. ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 
139 Nipdni Vaibhav ... vos] NipAni oe ig: ».| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 80 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 50. 
14) | Nyd4y Sindhu... e.| Ahmednagar | Doo os soso} Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Bréhman); 31. : | 
141 | Pandhari Bhushan ...| Pandharpur «| Do. ss. w»| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpadwan 75 
Brdhman) ; 34. 
142 Pandhari Mitri eee eee Do. eee ‘ee Do. es) oo Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 42. 
148 | Poona Vaibhav ... — | ee oe ee »-.| Ganesh Mahb&dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman); 36. 
144 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon ... an ae - Oe ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 
145 | Pratod ... eee .«.| Islampur ott. BM see ».| Ramchandra Nardyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
146 | Raghav Bhashan... : aT ae esa a. oe le «--| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
147 | Satya Mitr’ = ...| Malegaon ov Be bee eee — Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
6. 
148 | Satya Sadan ...| Alibag ... | ere eo+| Raoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 150 
man); 53. 
149 | Satyi Shodhak ... eo»| Ratnagiri ool D0. cee ».-| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4dwan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. 
150 | Shet Shetaki and| Poona ... ...| Fortnightly _...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra-) ~ 350 
Shetakari. buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tuikekar; 
? Hindu (Karhada Br&hman) ; 45. 
161 | Shol4pur Samachar ees} SHol4pur »».| Weekly ... »»-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam§ti) ; 46 cee 400 
152 | Shrigonda Vritta... —_...| Shrigonda geek ene aa oO Janubhai ; Muhammaden (Shaikh) ; 150 
153 Shri Shéhu eee eee SdAtara eee af Do. eee eee Vénan _ Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 100 
man); 22. 
154 | Shubh Suchak ... — a ooo} Do. — ove »».| Vishnu Ndrdéyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 160 
Brahman) ; 30. 
155 |Sumant ... ce vee) MATAd eee coo} DO. ace eee} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 200 
shasth Brehman); 33. 
156 | Vidya Vilas — wee} Kolhapur eee) Bi-weekly ..., Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
| | Bréhman); 2]. — 
157 Vih4ari see Bee OF Bombay... To. Fortnightly ees Balkrishna Nerayan Phatak ; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
wan Brahman); 365. 
158 | Vividh Dnyan Vistér ..,) Do. oe e--| Monthly... ooo} (1} Vineges Balkrishna Nadkarni eve _ 600 
2), Rémkrishna Raghunath §$Moramkar; 
| indu (Gaud Séraswat Bréhman). 
159 | Vrittasar ... cee vee] WEL ane eof Weekly ... »--| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Bréhman) ; 51. 
160 | Vritta Sudha Tr eee] SAtATA cee eel Do, 200 eee Laxman V4aman Khatavkar ; Hindu (Deshasth! 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
16] | Vydp4ri .. cee ees] FOODD * «ee coef Doe ace eee tg ag Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man); 39. 
162 | Vydpdér Sam&chér., ...| Ahmednagar ...{ Do, so oe andi); 80. Punamchand Mutha Hindu(Mér-| 1,200 
wadi); 30. 
SINDI. 
163 | Khairkhéh coe gee} MOYAChI,., oe Weekly... | oe-| Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ;|About 
32. 1,000 
164 Sind Sudhar eet eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee Kh&nchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 38 eee 500 
165 | Sookree eee eee eco] D0. eee 2 Do- eee ooo} Asanmal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 42 ave 200 
Urpv. 
166 Ajaibat-i-Bambai eee Bombay... eee Monthly eee Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; M 1,000 
(Sunni); 32, | 
167 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... — o.| Weekly «. | ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 
Muhammadan; 50, 
168 | Sult4n-ul-Akhbdr ~e se coe] Daily ce eee Do. do, and 400 
169 | TejarSti Gazette . ve) Do. ose oo |Monthlyss | ...|Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher M 500 


7 2 - 
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| bin Gulam Gaws; Muhammadan ; 26. 
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1 tee ae Weekly .. = «+-| Shaik Abdulla waladShaik Mahomed ; Muham- 250 
7 | madan (Shaik); 31. — 


mee so» §=—-_.eve| Bgralkot veel Weekly eve «| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
a | Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 


ae Marden anp Unvv. 


| 
172 | Gulbarga Samfchér ___,.. ar oa Weekly ... = as —* Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
a Can}. uv. 


PortTucuEsE-K ONKANI. 


173 ;}ALuz ... oes »».| Bombay... ooo] Weekly nes ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23 eae 700 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 
~'B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the N ewspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


| C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, | Name of Publication. | Where Published, Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. t 
lla | Men and Women of} Bombay .».| Monthly em soveee ove 
India. 
MARATHI, | 
129 | Loka Bandhu we Tasgaon | Weekly 1 Bhikaji Gopal Bhide ; Hindu (Chitp4wan! 200 
2 Brahman) ; age 35. 
Urovw. 
167a | Mister Mkhanchu ..,/ Bombay v0} Weekly bie | sila 0 
No. 169 has ceased to exist. 
The Editor of No, 21 is the same as that of No, 26. 
No. 4A, has ceasod to exist. | 
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Politios and the Public Administration. = 9° 5. = 


1, The King’s order prohibiting the interchange of ceremonial presents. 
during the Prince of~Wales’ visit will, as already 
Forthcoming visit of His predicted by us, bedisregarded by our Native Chiefs, 
bsg Highness the Princeot totally wanting as they are in self-respect. They will, : 
Kesari (127), 2nd May. Of course, ignore the royal mandate with a view to 
ingratiate themselves into the good graces of the 
Sovereign, but all sensible and self-respecting people will not fail to condemn 
such conduct as shameless and impertinent. That we had sufficient ground for 
making the above prediction is now proved by some figures published by the 
Bengalee regarding the value of the ceremonial presents made at the time of 
the Indian visit of the present King in 1875 as Prince of Wales. It appears 
from these figures that though orders were issued that no Chief’s present was 
to exceed £2,000 in value, some of them so far overstepped that limit as 
to present thirty ‘thousand pounds worth of jewellery to the Royal visitor. It 
goes without saying that the same thing will be repeated during the forthe 
coming visit. 


2. To the students of Central Asian, Afghan and Persian politics it will 
be transparent from internal evidence that the leading 
Alleged forward move on 4 ticles which have been recently appearing in the 
the part of Russia towards 
India andthe foreign policy Columns of a local contemporary, no doubt based on 
of Lord Curzon. the letters of a special correspondent, who has journey- 
Kaiser-i-Hind (27), 30th eq from Manchuria to Kashgaria, but who is 
Agee, Sage Oe hopelessly afflicted with that century-old malady, 
yclept Russo-phobia, have their inspiration from one and one source only, 
Mr. Angus Hamilton seems to be the apostle who has been impressed 
into official service to preach the new crusade against the Russian. He 
affects to write as a traveller—an Imperial traveller if you please—burning 
with the patriotic spirit of the genuine fire-eating Briton to acquaint his 
countrymen with Ads latest impressions of the tremendous military activity 
and preparations of Russia in Mid-Asia, and arouse them betimes to check- 
mate that activity forthwith! If this be not done now, exclaims this 
Curzonian apostle, all will be lost. The pivot of the supremacy of the British 
Empire in the East will be unhinged, Russia will be the master of Southern 
Persia and Northern Afghanistan, and England must tremble for her very 
existence in the fullness of time!...... This screaming of Mr. Angus Hamilton 
and his favourite organ would seem to lend probability to the suspicion that 
the Dane Mission, as far as its main object was concerned, has been a failure, 
Perhaps it is owing to this very failure that the Viceroy, who is so keen on 
checkmating at once the Russian movements on the borders of Afghanistan and 
elsewhere, and earning eternal renown for himself as the saviour of the glorious 
British Empire, that the scribes of the Press have been inspired to present to 
the British nation this alarming picture! But be the inspiration and the 
motive what they may, let us put this question: Is all this Russo-phcbia which 
has seized Lord Curzon of any value? We all know what a snub he met with 
at the commencement of 1904 while pompously parading in the waters of the 
Persian Gulf. The fact is he and the Simla Foreign Office seem to be bent on 
raising a scare with a view to forcing the hands of the Cabinet and letting them 
do what they like. There is now the mischievous political shibboleth gaining 
ground in England among the Curzonites that ‘the man on the spot’ should 
be allowed to play his part without let or hindrance. Empire-builders, they 
say, Should not be obstructed, albeit it may be found later on that they 
were only Empire-destroyers! ‘This is the situation. But assume that all 
the facts are as described by Mr. Hamilton and the Russo-phobists, ‘aa 
Is there anytbing sew about this Russian progress? ‘Take all the writings ll 
of the Russo-phobists from the days of LeGrand Jacob and Rawlinson = 
to date and see what you learn therefrom. The same story now repeat- 
ed in a different garb to suit the present policy, namely, the steady 
and deliberate march of the Russians to achieve their national destiny. What 
have yow done during the same fifty years? You have squandered hundreds 
of crores to checkmate Russia everywhere. How is it that in spite of 
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waste payers’ money you have hitherto been 
es it sro = be said that you have been quiet and 
we had free and unlimited resources. You have been allow- 
r frontiers beyond the statutory limits to meet Russia. You 
. alk to enter upon any number of warlike expeditions. 
© increased the army and are increasing it still at an intolerable 
mre. You have done your best, though vainly, to gain the 
| ear, so that it cannot be said that you have sat with folded hands and 
i eyes. Then why all this silly and hysterical cry now? Is it not 
you have miserably failed in your foolish forward policy? What is. 
ae the new thing Russia has done of which you ‘were unaware before and which 
ae you failed to counteract ?...... To us this present agitation seems to be purely 
ee po malone. It is besides hollow. Only Lord Curzon in the present. 
disin ted condition of both parties in the country is endeavouring 
by might and main to force the hands of the imbecile Ministry and 
realise his bookish projects or dreams of British supremacy in Persia, 
Afghanistan and Central Asia, and that because Russia is at present so. 
pros ower and has suffered immensely in military prestige. But we may tell 
rag sereaep and his trumpeters in the Press that all his attempts are doomed 
ure. 


8. In alluding to the rapid expansion of the British Empire, the Kadi 
writes in a sarcastic tone :—The censure heaped upon 
Comments on the alleged . those great men who have laid the foundation of the 
aggrandising policy of the snnexation of Tibet to British territory will not natur- 
British. 

.. Kel (119), 4th May. ally be tolerated by anyone. In the first place we 
come across only a few men of the type of Colonel 
Younghusband, and if their acts are to be adversely criticised by their own fellow- 
countrymen, how are the limits of the British Empire to be extended ? Everyone 
should always try to throw a veil over the mistakes of such Empire-builders and to. 
extol the acts done by them in the sacred cause of the ~~ ur if this just maxim 
had been ignored in the past, how could the British Empire have attained its. 
present dimensions? The centre of the Empire, England, is butan insignificant 
tract, measuring in area only a lakh and twenty thousand square miles, while the. 
total extent of the British Empire exceeds twelve wmillion square miles. The 
Empire would not have grown to this extent within two centuries unless the. 
principle of justice had been rigidly adhered to. An unjust exposure of the faults. 
of those who make additions to the Empire is not the proper way of helping 
forward its expansion. Mr. John Morley remarks somewhere that in 15 years 
from 1885 to 1900 the territory annexed to the British Empire measures three 
million square miles, That gives an average of two million square miles per 
year. What an amount of trouble must Englishmen have been put to in usurp- 
ing possession of so much territory belong ging to other people? For the 
annexation of all this territory Englishmen had to wage fourteen wars in 
various parts of the globe, such as Ashantee, Matableland, the Soudan, South 
Africa, Tibet, &c., and though some wretched mortals accused them of having 
begun those wars unjustly, does not the success which has invariably attended 
the British arms in each of these wars show that justice was after all on 
their side? By vouchsafing victory to them in these undertakings, God 
has given them a testimonial as it were that their cause was righteous. That 
being so, is it not palpably unjust to find fault with the British for waging 

these wars of aggrandisement and carry it to a successful issue ? 
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4, “We know little as yet about the eagerly-looked-for constitution for 
Be. the Transvaal beyond the announcement that it is at 
—— The new constitution for last an accomplished fact. Wedo not yet know what 
ae | oral (12), Sra the electoral qualification will be, but only that there 
ee May. quial Bawion (12), will be a legislative assembly of which thirt y to thirty- 
Ee | five members will be elected as against six to nine 
ae official nominees....... Before discussing the general character of the measure we 
- must await details, There is, however, one damning feature of it against which 
there will be unhesitating and universal protest in this country. The franchise 


is denied to British Indians! No one in India will grudge me Boers the 


13 


fullest measure of constitutional freedom, which at best can be but a 3 
substitute for the complete independence which the whole might of the 
British Empire was exerted to deprive them of. Nor will any party in this 
country be concerned to maintain that the Kaffirs are as yet in a condition 
to be entrusted with the franchise. But among all Indians, and among all 
who contend for bare justice, there will be deep indignation and distress 
at the fact that to the mean and unjust disabilities already imposed upon 
Indians in South Africa there should now be added their definite exclusion from 
‘ the fundamental right of citizenship. There is, of course, the usual pretended 
alliative. Any Bill imposing any disability on non-Europeans will be reserved 
or Imperial consideration. We know what that means in this country, and it 
requires little insight to foresee what safeguard for Indians any .‘ Imperial 
consideration ’ will provide in the face of a Parliament which knows that it can 
utterly ignore the impotent voice of people who have no electoral franchise. 
Any Rand emigrant can come to this country and acquire all the rights of 
citizenship, but the peaceful, law-abiding, thrifty, industrious Indians who have 
done so much for the promotion of the prosperity of South Africa as well as any 
professional Indian gentlemen who may settle there.are to be treated as pariahs. 
We will return to the subject, when more information is available.” 


5. Somaji btn Gomaji contributes to the Gujardtt the following article, 
the seventh of the series, on ‘* What can India learn 
F What can India learn from Japan ? ”? :—Japan is a fortunate country, because 
rom Japan ? “Pie . ; ‘ 

Gujaréti (22), 30th April, 16 1s governed by a ruler whose interests are identical 
with those of the children of the soil. The Mikado 

was born in Japan and is distressed when his people are miserable. Is it 
possible that India’s Emperor should feel for the misery of the Indians in 
the same way as the Mikado feels for the misery of the Japanese? Is the 
former animated by the same thought for elavating the condition of the Indians 
as that inspiring the Mikado to raise the status of the people of Japan? Want 
of perfect identity between the interests of the rulers and the ruled accounts 
for India’s present fallen condition. Japan may be said to be endowed with 
a soul in so far as the Mikado identifies himself with the common interests 
of the country, and therefore her rise is assured, while India is a mere organism 
without asoul, ‘The Mikado in his anxiety for the rcgeneration of Japan 
sent out many intelligent Japanese youths to foreign countries to learn various 
arts and crafts and also imported foreign experts into Japan to teach their 
respective crafts to the Japanese. When a country is self-governed, its rise is 
certain and rapid. O Aryans! you have also noble aspirations and wish to 
vie with the Japanese and are eager for the rise of your country, but remember 
that dependent existence is no existence at all. As you have no soul, it is . 
impossible to expect that you would ever rise, 


6. ‘ Lord Curzon has administered a gentle snub to the Japanese Consul 
in Bombay for his officiousness in seeking an interview 
Lord Curzon and the with the Tsar of India! A Press communiqué informs 
oo Consul. . us that Mr. Hayashi, our local Japanese Consul 
riental Review (12), ord ’ 
May; Indu Prakdsh (41), Wont all the way to Simla to deliver personally a 
1st May, Eng. cols. message of sympathy from his sovereign—the Mikado 
of Japan—an ally of Great Britain, but His Excel- 
lency owing to indisposition refused to grant him an interview. Perhaps the 
Viceroy of India thought it quite infra dig to have anything to do personally 
with a representative of one of the Asiatic races whom he has recently declared 
to be composed of liars and sycophants. Be the fact what it may, it is once 
more shown that the so-called greatest Viceroy India has ever seen has not 
only been a huge failure as a statesman and an administrator, but even as a 
diplomatist he has floundered and blundered. His triumphal progress through 
the Persian Gulf, heralded by the beating of drums and blowing of trumpets, 
was not marked by any significant or permanent achievement, His personal 
negotiations with the Chinese Ambassador with reference to the Tibet imbroglio 
are, as far as one can perceive, likely to end in a complete fiasco. The Dane 
Mission to Kabul, it is said, has not been able to achieve more than the ratifica- 
tion and consolidation of old treaties. So, however much the Anglo-Indian 
scribes may try to magnify Lord Curzon’s qualities and capabilities as a 
con 214—4 
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slomatist, the sum total of his aye in these realms proves 
ng more than a prancing and talking pro-consul and a 
bungling diplomat.” Indu Prakdsh makes siniilar 
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_ %. The Indian Spectator publishes the following article contributed by 
be a ee a Sikh Sardar on Lord Curzon and his critics :-— 
Lord Curzon and his “T,ord Curzon seems to have an unhappy knack of 
ge <i =e (7) 6h ra all parties. In his Convocation address at 
gaat P Calcutta he exhorted the young scholars to follow 
ite . rigidly the path of, truth instead of theoretically 
moralising over virtues which to a close observer seems to be the general 
bent of the Indian mind. -His Excellency spoke as a candid friend, as an 
experienced elder to young students about to face the arduous duties of 
life, and His Excellency’s remarks were not in any way inopportune, 
for he said what has often been so emphatically asserted by our own 
reformers. Were it not for an extremely combative speech which His 
Excellency had made a day or two earlier in reply to the Honourable 
Mr. Gokhale’s remarks, and a certain undertone in his Convocation speech 
which seemed to be meant for others outside the University Hall, the kind 
advice given by Lord Curzon would have been thankfully received, Lord 
Curzon must surely be aware of the intense political distrust in the intentions 
of the Government which has somehow come about among some, and he was 
wrong in thinking that he could effect any good by direct rebuke. And those 
who are holding meetings of protest are still more mistaken in believing that 
they can help in building up the character of their nation by disparaging the 
Viceroy and teaching the younger generation to discard all advice which 
does not chime in with their pre-conceived notions of right or fails to 
nurse and exaggerate that which is intrinsically wrong. We must not forget 
that ifa stray remark from an Englishman touches our tenderest spot, our 
deliberate search for motives in what the Government does and regular abuse 
of its officers cannot be weleome to those on whose devoted heads it is showered. 
I beg leave to observe that a perpetual keeping up of recriminations cannot 
conduce to the ultimate good of the country........... India needs peace and 
tranquillity for a long time to recover its balance, and the fomenting of petty 
differences can ‘never lead to that end. Idon’t meaa that our public men or the 
public press should stifle their intelligence or outrage their conscience by blind 
unscrutinising acceptance of all that may be said or done by ourruler. All that 


- I plead for is that we should dissever ourselves from the spirit of carping and 


uncharity, and discuss serious subjects frankly and worthily. I regard the 
Calcutta Municipal Act as reactionary; it has simply irritated the public 
mind without effecting any good. For the Indian Universities Act I have 
the authority of one of the ablest Indian members of the Educational 
Department that he has to do more work now in formulating schemes of 
education for the schools under his charge than he ever had to do before, 
Anyhow it is very difficult to say what the ultimate effect of this Act will be, 
but this much can be said for certain that little would come of mere rules, unless 
new methods of teaching are actually adopted and greater facilities of education 
afforded to the people by opening children’s homes under English mistresses in 
all the districts of India, so that the boys may come to school with habits of 
work formed and a fairly.good knowledge of colloquial English. I regard the 
abolition of competition for the Public Service as a very retrograde measure ; 
the service is now free from corrupt officers: the system of open competition 
as the sole road to Provincial Service gave every man a chance to secure for 
himself what Nature had fitted him for. Nomination may. again introduce 
into the service men whose only claim may be high birth and rotten ideals— 
the result of bad bringing up, The men who by dint of infinite mental 
labour and natural aptitude passed the competitive examination have always 
given better account of themselves than those who were recruited by nomin- 
ation, and there seems to be no reason why the Government of India should 
go behind even the Chinese Government, where the humblest man can rise to 
ighest post.,......... But it is not only Indians who have been offended by 

: his Budget speech came as a surprise to many a bureaucrat, who 


look was genet suspicion on any change of policy, and the Pioneer could find no | 
better words in describing it than ‘ diffuse, superfluous, redundant.’ Surely, Lord 
Curzon had a right to point out what he thinks he has done for India when 
the general public has pronounced his regime as reactionary; and he spoke 
with the eloquence of facts. However moderate and easy these reforms may 
seem by themselves, yet any one can see how the sum total of them all has added 
to the prosperity of the country and to the general efficiency of the Public 
Service. Itis- due to Lord Curzon that for the first time the principle of 
using surpluses for the benefit of the people from whom they are drawn 
has been recognised. It is in the ‘reactionary’ regime of Lord Curzon, 
and in his ‘diffuse’ speech, that it has been announced that during his 
tenure of office 13 millions sterling have been given back to the people. It is 
due to Lord Curzon again that Sir Andrew Fraser has been enabled to work 
out a complete scheme for the reform of the Indian Police. Lord Curzon can 
claim the credit of resisting all the imposing of burdens from outside and of 
the launching of great irrigation works. It is due to Lord: Curzon again 
that a complete system of remissions in times of distress has been inaugu- 
rated. Surely, no man could have done more than -Lord Curzon has been 
doing. But in His Excellency’s words ‘ they will look at the progress of the 
cart, but few spare a thought for the horse until perhaps it staggers and drops 
between the shafts.’ There must be something radically wrong with the 
sympathies of the people whose chief worker is constrained to make such a 
pathetic remark. Lord Curzon’s Budget speech is worth translating into all 
the dialects of India, and it should be distributed free of cost, so that the people 
in general may know what is being done for them.” 


8. “ Lord Curzon’s last Budget speechisa review of his entire administra- 
tion, recounting all his achievements and attempting an 
Lord Curzon’s Budget answer to all criticisms........... He has entered upon 
i Prakdsh (41), 2na 22 elaborate defence, but we shall presently show that 
May, Teak st he does not appreciate the charge he was called upon 
to answer. The remark that seems to have stung him 
most is that his regime has been reactionary, and he answers it with two 
quotations. One is from Macaulay, who said: ‘ Even since ‘childhood I have 
been seeing nothing but progress, and hearing of nothing but reaction and 
decay.’ The otheris from John Bright, who said: ‘Is there a better test in 
the long run of the condition of a people and the merits of a Government than 
the state of its finances?’ We are glad that Lord Curzon has thought fit to 
recognise Bright and Macaulay as authorities for some purposes, and trust he 
will be willing to accept them as such when they are quoted by his critics 
for other purposes. The passages quoted, however, are wholly irrelevant 
to his argument, ‘ Reactionary’ does not mean ‘grinding’ or ‘oppressive,’ 
When popular Government comes to be less popular and more centralised, the 
change will rightly be called reactionary. It is possible, however, that the 
central Government will be financially more successful than the popular. ‘Good 
Government’ in Bright’s speech means a Government that does not im- 
poverish the people by burdens and does not squander away the public 
resources, and ‘bad Government’ in the same passage means a Government 
that is grinding and wasteful. A Government like that of Russia or Germany 
may be financially more prosperous than that of many a democratic 
country, yet in every democratic country the alarm of ‘reaction’ would be 
raised if an attempt was made to alter the constitution on Imperial lines. 
Lord Curzon isa scholar, well-read in history and politics, and he under- 
stands English phrases thoroughly well. How then could he regard his 
prosperity Budgets as an answer to the charge of reaction? No one 
has ever said that Lord Curzon has been crushing the people by 
taxation and wasting the resources of the county like an infatuated 
Sultan or a debauched Nawab. But when his critics say, among other things, 
that he has encroached upon local self-government in Calcutta, officialised 
the Universities, or too jealously guarded the so-called official secrets, is it logical 
to argue that the charges are falsified by the surpluses? It is possible fora 
despot to be not only benevolent but beneficent, but even the most generous — 


disposition would be called reactionary by a people accustomed to self-govern- 
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ductior sot the tit od but there have beet : 
‘Local Boards for the construction of roads, 
2 ghar that has been spent in Lord Curzon’s 
: the loss to Government by reduction of 
to over 191 crores. His Excellency triumph- 
-deciaves: ‘ T pend these’ figures to Honourable Members as indica- 
the: fiedios of what we sometimes hear described as a reactionary 
The reflection appears to us a complete non seguitor. What does 
le out’ of surpluses really mean? It means that surpluses 
' admits: are the result only of outside circumstances and 
" sacrifice’ on the part of Government have gone to benefit 
to’some extent the people whose money it is, instead of being spent on the 
personal Juxuries of the rulers or hoarded in their. chests as their own personal 
poe. The surpluses were there. If they were not spent as far as possible 
the benefit of the le, but were squandered or hoarded after the fashion 
of the most tounttutcel 0 Faceldot rulers, that would have been a disgrace no 
doubt. That they have been spent in the way they have been is no great 
lory,, however. Lord Curzon’s Government has done what every other 
Governuient would have done and what all Governments are bound to 
do. Credit would be due where a surplus was the-result of wise manage- 
ie ment and not of ote Gein Lord Curzon’s critics haye sought to 
ii 4 show that the surpluses should have been more, and that the taxes might 
| have been less. One clear item they object to is the cost of the Tibet expedi- 
ae tion. There are many others. In the next place, the credit, if there 
is‘ any, for the beneficent. measures should not be taken by Government alone, 
ie but should be shared at least equally with the critics and agitators. There is, 
for example, the subject of Police Reform. Government take credit for all the 
i money they are about to spend on reforming the Police system, Wasit not the 
_ @ritics and agitators, however, that pressed the subject on the attention of Gov- 
i ernment? But for the insistence of the men whom Lord Curzon probably regards 
rf as the enemies of Government, that reform would not have been taken in hand, 
| oa Take, again, the subject of agricultural indebtedness in Bombay and its relief by 
i the establishment of agricultural banks, Were not both the evil and the remedy 
Pi ressed on the public notice by Sir W. Wedderburn more than 20 years ago? 
3 Fras not the reduction of the salt-tax itself been loudly demanded by the represen- 
tatives of the people?......... The most surprising part of Lord Curzon’s speech 
is that which relates to appointments in the public service. Last year Lord 
Curzon attacked the subject with an array of figures. This year he is content to 
deliver an ex-cathedra judgment. He cites no figures, gives no proof, quotes 
no authority, but declares with obvious emphasis : : ©There is not one sentence 
in that memorable paragraph [of the Queen’s Proclamation] from whivh any 
Government of India or any Governor General has ever either desired or 
attempted to recede.’ By making this statement Lord Curzon has only courted 
defeat. Even his high authority will not avail against manifest facts and clear 
arguments, The manner in which the Queen’s Proclamation and other high 
pledges have been broken has been shown over and over again, and may be 
shown again any day. Apart from the testimony of facts, there is Lord Lytton’s 
well known admission that the pledges remained inadequately redeemed.......... 
We think we have said enough to suggest that Lord -Curzon has failed to 
a the case of his critics. It is not by denunciations that he can please 
people. When he is presented with a budget of grievances in the form of 
Colneees Resolutions, it is not by refusing to look at them but by a promise of 
kindly attention that he can overcome discontent.”’ 
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9. The birth anniversary of Shivaji, who inspired new life not only 
Soe t into Maharashtra but also into the whole of India, 
importance of Shivaji cele- which had been rendered lifeless by thé heavy pres- 

., ES 7 sure of alien rule, falls on the 6th of May, and we feel 
confident that it will be celebrated with due éclaté and 
unity of purpose in all parts of the country. Those 
who help | fo raise a people in the scale of civilisa- 


Per: 


1, ; 


tion by imspiring them with the ideal of nationality are in all countries and at 
all times held in high public esteem, and it is customary to hold celebrations 
in their honour with a view to keep their memory green. From this point of 
view the wide and universal celebration of the birthday of Shivaji is simply 
an indication of a national awakening. Similar indications are perceptible in 
Bengal and other parts of the country, where they have been organizing cele- 
brations of local heroes. {The Samarth writes in a somewhat similar strain. | 


10, ‘*The uncertainty of .the resignation of Mr, Balfour’s Ministry has 
given rise to considerable room for difference of 
| aes deputation to Eng- opinion as to when the Indian deputation ought to 
pcs begin its campaign in England. Surely the sooner it 
Pong er ee goes and the longer it remains there, and the stronger 
the contingent, the better. Is there any reason why 
some members should not go in advaree? A succession of delegates ought to 
keep up the fire as long as possible....... If the deputation is from time to time 
reinforced, will it not be possible to form something like an Indian party in 
the Commons, as the Irish have their own party? It will, of course, not consist 
of elected representatives of India, but it may draw strength from all parties, 
provided the members are pledged to maintain a eertain policy as regards 
India, and are .free to vote on other questions in obedience to the leaders of 
their respective parties........... The British Committee of the Congress in the 
House of Commons in a way constitutes an Indian party, If the deputation 
will attract more members towards it, whatever their views on other questions 
may be, it will have achieved signal success. While individually the members 
of the deputation may favour the candidature of particular friends of India in 
consideration of their special services, the deputation, if it seeks to represent the 
whole dependency, will add to the weight of its own representative character 
and to the dignity of the nation in whose name it may deliver its message by 
waiting upon all British statesmen who have a voice in the management of 
our affairs and by. speaking to the whole British nation, wherever the members 
are invited to speak........... The Congress having sub mittedi ts resolutions to the 
Viceroy, the deputation may consistently wait in the first instance upon the 
Prime Minister: that Sir William Wedderburn does not belong to the 
same party is no reasOn why the Prime Minister of the Empire should 
be avoided. We shall be playing a straightforward and dignified part if 
we appeal, in the first instance, to all in whose hands our destiny lies, 
instead of electing, from the beginning, to figure in the train of captives 
led tothe hustings by this or that hero of electioneering warfare.......... Apart 
from the General Election, the deputation will find ample work to do by 
way of interesting the British public and British statesmen in certain broad 
features of the Indian problem. No party need object, for example, to a periodic 
inquiry into Indian affairs, The need for it is not quite so great now as it 
was in the Company’s days. Yet it can do no harm.......... There are other 
questions, such as the apportionment of military expenditure, which require to be 
discussed from time to time from new standpoinis. It will bea great misfortune 
if the Welby Commission is regarded as having pronounced the last word on 
the financial responsibilities of India in undertakings in which the whole 
Empire is interested. Even in ‘internal administration the unwillingness of 
the Indian Government to granta timely inquiry may be corrected by the 
inevitable inquiry of a Royal Commission, Then again, the deputation can 
make itself intelligible to every statesman and every voter of average intelli- 
gence, if it asks for a more effective voice for the people of India in managing 
their own affairs, They may not understand much about our University 
squabbles, but they can understand what employment in the public service 
means.”’ 


*11. “A public meeting of the mhabitants of Bombay was held on 

ah ae ~ Wednesday last for the purpose of choosing repre- 
Feta gides ae ee sentatives from this Presidency to join the Indian 
(27), 7th May. Congress deputation proceeding to England. As 
pointed out by the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah, the 

meeting was convened to carry out the resolution passed at the last session 
of the National Congress to send a deputation to England. Itis becoming 
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oes = Gnergasingly. clear t a ; whilst. our Conferences and Congresses are doing 
ar ne exeelient work by wa: - diffusing political education, influencing official 
7 at Ae a nion and consolidating Indian feeling, the gross ignorance that prevails in 
blems is a serious stumbling block in the path of 
lat the official inertia in this country cannot be sensibly affected 
per in England is educated. Twenty years ago delegates were 
: i, and it iscommon knowledge how Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar dis- 
gu hed himsel in that campaign. Some years later asimilar deputation was 
ot ate , nd, and this is the third time that India is deputing delegates to 
sad her cause before the British public, This time the contingent will be an 
ie het strong one, both as regards the number as well as the qualifications 
of the delegates. No more devoted, no more patriotic and no more qualified 
Indians can a be chosen for the proposed political mission than the veteran 
in Meaploned politician and orator, who on the last occasion did such valuable work 
d, and the Honourable Mr. Gokhale, whose thorough grasp of political 
paler a high character, passionate eloquence and exemplary self-sacrifice have 
already placed him in the forefront of Indian politicians. The Honourable 8ir 
Pherozeshah and the other speakers did ample justice to the latter’s qualifications 
in submitting his name to the meeting for its approval. The other gentleman 
who has been chosen to represent the Muhammadan community is a member 
of the local Bar. He is a rising Barrister of intelligence and firm determina- 
tion, and we are vlad that the views of the Muhammadan community also will be 
placed before the British public through one of its educated represent- 
atives.......... We wish Bengal, which is the largest and richest province 
in the country, could also send 1» Muhammadan representative to support 
Babu Surendranath Banerji. We hope Congressmen throughout the 
Presidency will generously respond to the appeal that was made at the 
—_— for subscriptions,” [The Kaéser-i-Hind writes in a similar 
. Strain. , 


12. ‘A meeting was held at Framjee Cowasjee Hall ‘ for the purpose of 
choosing representatives pe this Presidency to join 
oT hae Peek” ( 41), the Indian Congress deputation proceeding to Eng- 
4d May. ' land,’ Weare glad of this, for we feel thoroughly 
convinced, after careful observation, and in spite 
of all that Lord Curzon has said to the contrary, that the people of India 
must concentrate al] their hopes in the prowess of the masses of England. 
In them the sense of justice is keen and strong; fair-play is a part and 
parcel of their nature ; the flame of sympathy burns brightly in them; the big 
heart of England, with all its generous impulses, dwells in the masses ‘and not 
the classes.......... The English classes are led to believe that one false step will 
ya ta a catastrophe in India and that some rebel or robber—it may be 
ussian—will lay impious hands on India, the brightest. jewel in the crown 
of England. It is this craven fear that has generated the mischievous 
notion, which has now crystallized into a dogma of British political faith, that 
Indian questions should never be dragged into the whirlpool of party polities. 
We may ask ‘ Why not?’ Is party government good for England and not for 
India? What is sauce for the goose must be sauce for the gander..:.........- 
The Honourable Sir P. M. Mehta maintained years ago that the salvation of 
India must be sought on the field of party politics, and most of those who have 
made a special study of Indian political problems concur in this conclusion, 
We, therefore, rejoice to think that Indian representatives are deputed to place 
the case of India before the English masses,” [The Indu Prakdsh publishes 
an account of the proceedings of the meeting, and remarks that members of the 


various communities in Bombay were present thereat and that great enthusiasm 
prevailed throughout. ] 


~ 13. We cannot concur with Sir Pherozeshah Mehta in his opinion that the 
i lia dias a Indian delegates should throw in their lot with the 
m-e-J am 26), 5th Liberal ay at the time of the next General Election. 

68," uiiee, Sea We woth d prefer, on the other hand, that they should 
Somber (65), 6th May. ’ keep clear of both the political parties and try only 


to remove the gross ignorance of the British public 
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about Indian matters, We shall not be consulting our true interests in throw- 
ing ourselves into the arms of the Liberal party, because théte is no knowing. 
how long if might continue to be in power, if it is victorious at the polls. 
Again, past experience has shown us that the so-ealled assurances of the 
members of the Liberal party to befriend India’s cause are found to be lIuke- 
warm. On the other hand, even Sir Pherozeshah cannot assert that the 
Conservatives have done us wilful harm or have deliberately pursued an un- 
sympathetic policy towards this country. Under these circumstances, we hope 
the delegates will take a correct view of the work imposed upon them and 
serve India nobly and disinterestedly. |The Akhbdr-i-Souddgar makes similar 
comments, The Bombay Samdchdr writes, on the other hand, that India must 
- look to the Liberal party for her political salvation. The paper quotes the 
authority of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale for the statement that India’s 
interests have suffered grievously under Conservative regimes in the past, and 
remarks that this country owes a good deal to high-minded Liberal statesmen 
of the type of Mr. Gladstone, Lords Ripon and Reay and Sir Charles Wood. 
The paper hopes that the Liberal party would soon come into power, and that 
the efforts of the Indian delegates to secure better treatment for India from 
the British Government would be crowned with success, | 


*14, “Ata public meeting held in Bombay under the auspices of the 
ind dichcas thie toe Presidency Association the Honourable Mr. G. K. 
aa is sie “Y> Gokhale and Mr. M, A. Jinna, Barrister-at-Law, were 
elected delegates for proceeding to England during the 
next General Elections in order to ‘enlighten the British public on Indian. 
questions.’ The selection of the Honourable Mr. Gokhale will be hailed with 
delight all over India...%...... He is a tried man, who could be trusted to 


community, the field of choice was necessarily a limited one, and the Association 
had to elect the’ best man available for the purpose.......... But the 
question arises if the trouble and money expended by these delegates 
will bear any fruit. The British public will be so very busy with their 
own elections, which will be fought on questions of local and Imperial import- 
ance, that they will scarcely consider it worth their while to devote their time 
and attention to Indian questions. The addresses of Indian representatives on 
British platforms will be like a cry in the wilderness, and none will be 
surprised if it was eventually found out that all their time and energy, not 
to speak of the expense of thousands of rupees, were spent in vain.” 


15, A correspondent of the Aesaré sends to that paper an account of the 
proceedings of the Barsi Taluka Conference, of which : 

Barsi Taluka Conference. the following is the purport:—The Bdrsi Taluka 

D oe Pore (38) me 4. Conference held its session this year at Ambejavalge 

— . on 28th ultimo, The place being somewhat out of 

the way, only a thousand people were able to attend 

the gathering. Mr. Nemachand Walachand, a money-lender of Dhardshiv, was | 

voted to the chair. The business of the Conference was opened by Mr. R. M. 
Sane, a pleader of Barsi, who read out a long speech in which he combated 
the allegation that Government were opposed to Conferences and political 
meetings. He observed that those who spread this false report among the 
people forgot that they blackened thereby the character of the benign Govern- 
ment, The ignorance of the masses, he remarked, is a great hindrance to the 
work of the administration, and that spread of knowledge was as helpful to 
Government as it was beneficial to the people. Mr. Sane was followed by 
several speakers, who discussed questions of local importance, and arrived at the 
conclusion that village education, sanitation, protection of farmers’ live stock, 
settlement of private disputes by arbitration and grain depéts in villages would 
be the fittest subjects for discussion and practical action by a body like the 
Taluka Conference. [The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—There can be no doubt that 
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the @éngress-has struck’ its roots deep into the country. But while it takes up 
-  .  Gmmportant questions, there is sufficient soope for smaller bodies like ‘Taluka 
_ Gonferences to agitate independently minor topics of local importance and 
therehy help im creating a healthy understanding between the rayats and the 
cials. The Barsi Taluka’ Conference has set a good example in this respect, 
ear from the tenour of the speeches made at the gathering, The nature 
the subjects taken up for discussion by the Barsi Conference shows that the 
bject of the promoters is not merely to indulge in carping comments upon 
lovernment measures, but to act on the principle of self-help. | 
16. “Owing to some unavoidable and untoward circumstances no session 
rh : of the Bombay Provincial Conference was held last 
ae _ Suggestion for holding the year. Unfortunately famine conditions prevail 
a wren orp sam Confer- throughout Gujardt this year also, and hence Broach, 
a :  Gajaréti Punch (24), 30th Which was once expected to arrange for the sittings of 
a April, Eng. cols. the Conference, has declined to do so on the score of 
a . financial difficulties. Twelve years ago Ahmedabad 
24 had invited the Conference within its walls and had successfully carried out its 
work. We believe Surat is the only other town 1 Gujarat that can conveniently 
take up the work of holding the Conference in its midst. We do not think 
that the political instincts of the people of Surat have weakened in any appreci- 
able degree in the last decade.......... We hope some energetic, enthusiastic 
and enlightened gentlemen of the city will volunteer to do the work which 
their countrymen expect them todo. The love of their land, the welfare of 
their brethren and the sense of their patriotism ought to induce the citizens 
of Surat to take upon themselves the task of holding the next Conference 
| in their midst. Our Surat contemporaries will, we trust, support our suggestion 
b with their weight and influence.”’ . 


17. A correspondent writes to the Mahrdtta :—“ Separation of judicial 
: sal and executive functions is a reform which is admit- 
ha Separation of judicial and t¢eq on all hands to be of supreme importance, and 
e executive functions, Eel nal 4 ae 
4 “Mahrétta (11), 30th April, ‘Hord Curzon promised to take if in hand years 
4 ago. But nothing has yet been done, Lord Hob- 
a house and other influential signatories to the memoria! forwarded to the Sécretary 
of State have distinctly laid down the lines on which the reform should 
be effected, and educated public opinion will not be satisfied unless it is 
introduced on those lines, One of the reasons for the separation of judicial and 
executive functions is that the overworked Revenue official should be relieved 
of the pressure of work devolving on him. ‘To effect this Government have 
| recently appointed extra Head Karkuns to some of the big talukas and relieved 
| the Mamlatdars of much of their magisterial work. Ii think this step is 
Lt | distinctly a retrograde one so far as criminal justice is concerned. That the over- 
Pf jaded camels, the Mamlatdars, should be relieved: of some pressure of work 
EY | is freely admitted, but what I object to is that that relief should not be given 
— at the sacrifice of an efficient and impartial administration. of justice. Head 
Karkuns cannot be implicitly relied on to discharge judicial functions fairly 
and impartially owing to their inferior education and comparatively small pay. 
-Mamiatdars are generally graduates and they are well paid, and although 
this -branch of the service is not so held in such high public esteem in point 
of probity as the Sub-Judges, still it is generally regarded as honest so far 
as the administration of criminal justice is concerned and where no question 
of so-called Government policy or prestige intervenes,...:..... So I earnestly 
request Government to transfer revenue and other sundry work to the new 
Head Karkuns and keep the judicial work with the Mamlatdars.......... 
The sooner the retrograde step is retraced, the better for all parties concerned,”’ 


18. We regret to find that the enthusiasm shown by the Honorary 

Gh ida nthe Gite Presidency Magistrates at the outset for doing their 
‘of the Benches of Honorary U®W Work is gradually cooling down, and some of 
Presidency  Mazistrates, their number have already tendered their resignation, 
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Bombay, _ while others have requested Government to give them 
| see ue roites* Seer summer vacation. ‘he irregular attendance at the 
Poo © ibe tietedaed various Courts betrays the unwillingness of the Honor- 
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in the interests of the Police as well as of the public that these Magistrates be 
relieved of their duties. The decisions given by them are not also of a character 
to inspire confidence in the public mind. Taking all these things into con- 
sideration, we think it would be better if Government were to ask all the Honorary 
Presidency Magistrates to resign ina body and make other arrangements for 
transacting the work now done by them. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed also expresses 
its dissatisfaction with the work of the Honorary Presidency Magistrates, and 
remarks that many a time the Honorary Magistrates have to disperse for 
want of a quorum without transacting any business. The paper suggests that 
Government might be pleased to declare that the quorum should in future 
consist of two, instead of three, members of the Benches, as, it thinks, it is hope- 
less to expect the Honorary Presidency Magistrates to show a keener sense 
of duty and to attend the Courts more regularly. | 


19. ‘* We do not know if such a process as inoculation against plague will 
ever become really popular in this country. The case 
Attempt to popularise ino- of yaccination is different. It is generally very 
ag in Bombay. young children that are vaccinated, and the immunity 
ndian Social Reformer ¢ , , ° ; 
(6), 80th April. is well-defined and the inconvenience inconsiderable. 
The plague, being an adult disease, able-bodied 
workers have to be operated upon, and they have to forego their work and 
wages for some days. ‘The immunity is statistically established at a fairly 
high percentage, but it refers only to plague, and statistics are incapable 
of recording the proportion of sickness and general feeling of depression 
which inoculation gives rise to. And these are real objections felt by the 
majority of persons whose personal exertion or attention is necessary to keep 
their business going. ‘The present conditions, however, are so extreme 
that every attempt to induce persons to get themselves inoculated, even 
through extraneous aids and encouragements, deserves the support of the public. 
The unexpected prolongation of the present epidemic has thrown most 
‘families out of gear, and if it keeps on like this for a month longer, Bombay 
will be in a very sorry plight indeed. The camping grounds will be 
under water, and the enforced influx of the people to their homes 
will send up the ‘already heavy mortality to disastrous figures. In fram- 
ing a scheme for encouraging inoculation a few things may well be borne 
in mind, Exclusive reliance should not be placed on any one kind of 
inducement, The inducements should be varied so as to suit the various 
classes to be attracted. The insurance policy, for instance, is likely to prove 
extremely useful in the case of some. In that of others it may prove the very 
reverse. Any insurance agent will tell you that many people in this country 
will not insure their lives, as to do so seems to them to be ominous of death. 
We hope the greatest care will be devoted to the maintenance of an accurate 
record of inoculations. The absence of it on previous occasions has made it 
impossible to deduce decisive results from the statistics. Special attention 
should be paid to the observation and record of the exact circumstances of the 
subject’s health at tha time of inoculation. Every ailment which an inoculat- 
ed person experienges after undergoing the operation has often been credited to 
it, regardless of the previous health of the patient. And such cases have been 
used to discredit inoculation in the eyes of the people. Re-inoculations should 
be carefully noted as well as the intervals between the operations. A considerate 
staff will be required to carry out thoroughly any scheme that may be devised, 
and if it is not possible to get a sufficiency of funds or. competent men for the 
purpose, the wisest course would be to wait. Itis our impression that when 
inoculation is only partially carried out in a locality, the incidence of mortality 
among the uninoculated gets somewhat emphasised.” 


*20. ‘* Weobserved last week that the revival of inoculation at.present has 
Kaiser-i-Hind (27), 7th 1t8 Origin in certain interested quarters, to wit, large 
May; Eng. cols.; Indu Pra- employers of labour. Plague at this season thins the 
kdsh (41), 2nd May, Eng. yank and file of labourers in Government and private 
? one. j Metine Opinion (43), factories, at the docks, at other places where public 
a « works are under construction, at. mills and at large 
printing presses, It is natural that these employers of labour should be anxious 
con 214—6 : 


of the season they have a full supply of 
D our. I ndividui ally andy can do little}; so they have now combined and 
mpt i ier their powerful influence to bear on the plague and 


to assist them. The last have succumbed to this 
and are now trying to do their very best to boom ino- 
t by half. a dozen different methods. The question, therefore, is 
| he 2 sth re the plague and sanitary authorities are really working in the 
‘interest of the masses—the inarticulate, the helpless and the uninfluential 
masses—by lending their ears to the divers selfish interests who know 
too well how they can make their voice heard, aye, and more, get what 
they want. Assuming that from their selfish point of view they are right, then the 
next question is, whether the masses themselves have in any way—directly or 
indirectly—appealed to them to save them from the jaws of the pestilential 
monster by means of inoculation. Ifso, where is the evidence? So far as 
our inquiries have gone, we have failed to learn that there is the least 
i: desire on the part of the labouring population to get themselves inoculated. 
1? Not only have they expressed no wish, but they have shown the greatest 
e| aversion to inoculation. Their past experience of some five years back has 
been anything but agreeable.......... Is it right, therefore, on the part of the 
plague and sanitary authorities to boom inoculation without there being any 
genuine demand for it? What right have they to force it on the people, and 
are they right in lending their ears to the selfish classes who want to force 
| inoculation on the inarticulate masses? It is a question of public policy. It is 
" a question of freedom, of individual liberty. Are these authorities unaware of 
4 the resistance which might be offered were an attempt made in all seriousness 
at this juncture ?.......... Wethink there ought to be an emphatic protest 
against this fresh attem pt at high-handedness in the matter of inoculation.’ 
{The Indu Prakdsh and the Native Opinion write in a similar strain. | 


21. Atarecent meeting of the advocates of inoculation held at the Bombay 
: Municipal Corporation Hall, Colonel Bannerman, the 
Kesari (127), 2nd May. head of the Parel Plague Laboratory, i is reported to 
have said that the Mulkowal disaster in the Punjab was due to a deficiency 
in the percentage of carbolic acid in the prophylactic fluid used on the occasion. 
If this statement be true, who is to be held responsible for the disaster, and 
can the advocates of inoculation guarantee that such a mistake will not be 
repeated hereafter? They ought also to bear in mind Colonel Bannerman’s 
statements that inoculation confers no absolute protection against plague, that 
the remedy has only just emerged out of the experimental stage and that 
further experiment and research alone will make it more efficacious. With 
such facts before them, the public will not be deceived by the statistical jugglery 
that is at present resorted to by some of the Anglo-Indian papers. Colonel 
Bannerman states that two-thirds of the moculated are not attacked by plague, 
but it does not appear that more than a third of the uninoculated get the 
disease. The advocates of inoculation should likewise remember that the 
protective influence of the serum only extends to six months, and that any 
carelessness on the part of the inoculator results in subjecting the inoculated to 
other diseases, 


~*22. “Some petty tradesmen and shop-keepers of Bombay have submitted 
q eee ee ee eae -apetition to the Government with respect to the with- 
| ee Sere Espa. _ holding of the permission for opening stalls on the 
et » nade in ‘Seiber City during Esplanade, free of charge, on the occasion of the Parsi 


“a recent Parsi holiday. Jashan of the month of Avan. It appears that the 
a Rast — (31), 7th May, privilege of opening stalls during this fair, free of 
ee charge, had been enjoyed by the shop-keepers of the city 


for the last 70 years, and was for the first time withheld last month by order of 
the Executive Engineer of the Presidency. Though this fair is not a part and 
parcel of any religious ceremonies, as are some of the fairs held in the city by 
some other native communities, it has so long been associated with the occasion 
as almost to be treated as a traditional privilege; and any summary or high- 
-handed action, resulting in an absolute closing thereof, cannot but be resented as 
an ingult to the community. Apart from this aspect of the question, there can be 
\«Jittle doubt that the action of the Executive Engineer has been throughout rey 


x 
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churlish; and likely to involve the Government in a serious imbroglio; should 
any such orders be issued in future interfering with the fairs of other commu- 
nities. For example, the fair during the Hindu cocoanut festival is held in the 
same maidan, and a like interference in connection with it is prone to be strongly 
resented. The stall-keepers, it appears, were refused permission to open the 
stalls unless a fee of eight annas was paid, and when the demand for 
the payment of fees was acceded to, the Engineer refused to have anything to 
do with the collection of the fees and wanted any one of the stall-keepers to be 
responsible for the collection. As none would take the responsibility, the fair 
had to be absolutely abandoned. The petitioners now memorialize the Govern- 
ment to intercede with a view to prevent the issue of a like order in future, 
and to allow them to set up stalls without payment of any fees—a request 
which, we hope, Government will see their way to grant.” 


23. “It has been one of the misfortunes of Sind that sympathetic officers 
a Sina who have had opportunities to acquire an intimate 
a el , Sing Knowledge of the country and have consequently be- 
n the public service in Sin : : ; 
and the backwardness of COMe acquainted with the grievances of the people 
Muhammadans in education. have not been allowed to remain here long enough 
_Al-Haq (52), 22nd April, to be able to use their knowledge and experience 
oe for the good of the country. But all the impor- 
tant questions connected with the administration of Sind have by this 
time been so well discussed in and out of the press that our new Commissioner 
in Sind will, if is expected, have no difficulty in tackling them, since, toa 
certain extent, he will have to make no new discoveries but will simply have 
to find out the results arrived at by his predecessors. Some of the important 
questions, such as the Hindu-Muhammadan problem and the difficulties 
under which the agriculturists of this agricultural province are suffering, 
have exhaustively been discussed in our columns, both English and 
Sindhi, and we think it will not be out of season if we recapitulate 
briefly some of the salient points which an administrator should keep 
prominently in view while ruling Sind. The present condition of the Muham- 
madars of Sind and the extent to which they are generally made to suffer at 
the hands of their Hindu countrymen. lend great importance to the Hindu- 
Muhammadan question, especially when it is seen that the Muhammadans 
occupy an important position in this province on account of their numerical 
superiority over the other communities and their mainly forming the 
important class of land-holders. The deplorable condition of the Sind 
Muhammadans has not escaped the attention of the leading papers even 
outside this province, and the Pioneer of January last contained 
an excellently written leader on ‘the Muhammadan question in Sind’ 
in which a most sensible view of the subject was taken. -By referring to what 
has been written and spoken in that connection, it will be observed that since> 
the advent of the English in Sind the circumstances have so changed that the 
Muhammadans have been superseded in many respects by the Hindus. This 
supersession has been seriously detrimental to the interests of the Muhammadans, 
and, we may safely say, to the interests of the country and of the administra- 
tion. Every Department of the Government became the monopoly of the 
Hindus, while the Muhammadans were left unrepresented in the public 
service, and for want of sympathetic educational officers they remained 
without education until their eyes were recently opened by some of their own 
people to the necessity of adapting themselves to the changed times. The 
necessary consequence of the power gained by the Hindus in Govérnment 
offices was to make the Muhammadans groan under the zoolum of Hindus. 
Money-lenders have everywhere been notorious for wrecking and ruining 
the landed aristocracy, and as the money-lenders in Sind are all Hindus, 
they, encouraged by their brethren in (Government offices, have had 
greater opportunities than their professional brothers of other provinces 
for deceiving the simple-minded and uneducated Muhammadan zamindars. 
The fact is quite indisputable, and it has already been recognised by Government. 
Steps have also been taken to remedy these evils by means of legislation..........., 
It is not only in this particular respect that the undue preponderance of 
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requirements of the people of the province. Sofaras.the mere passing 
of examinations is concerned the class holding the monopoly of the Government 
offices has fared much better than the class whose interests have practically been 
disregarded in the Educational Department much more than in any other Depart- 
ment. . Itis a common complaint that Muhammadans.as a class have been most 
backward in point of education, and the entire blame of such backwardness is 
thrown upon the Muhammadans themselves, but an impartial inquiry intothe 
causes of it would lead one to the conclusion that the Muhmmadans are not so 
much at fault as they are supposed to be.......... The Muhammadans who bear 
the bulk of the cost of education in the province are left to wither in their rural 
dwellings, and a greater number of schools are supplied to towns which are 
the centres of Hindu population. The members of the teaching and the 
inspecting staffs have mostly been Hindus whose power and influence in the 
Department have been so great that a Hindu has not infrequently had the 
chance of officiating as the Inspector of Schools—the highest post in Sind in 
the Educational Department. The books taught in schools cannot be said to 
be such as to lead one to believe that in selecting them the interests of the 
Mubammadan community were kept in view, or that the inclinations of 
the Muhammadans were duly considered,......... ‘The Madressah at Karachi 
is doing most useful work in Sind, Its management under the .supervision 
of its popular Principal Mr. TI. H. Vines and its creditable examination 
results have given if a foremost place amongst all the Muhammadan 
High Schools in India. Its usefulness to the Muhammadan community can 
hardly be exaggerated, but it will be much more enhanced if primary education 
were more widely disseminated among the rural pcpulation. We, therefore, 
trust that our new Commissioner in Sind will study this imporfant subject 
and take steps to improve matters........... He will discover that the present 
system of imparting education in rural areas requires to be thoroughly 


- overhauled. He will further be convinced of the fact that sufficient attention 


has not been paid in the past to the requirements of the Muhammadans in 
this respect. He would, therefore, be perfectly justified in giving the spread 


-of education among Muhammadans a prominent place in his programme of 


reforms,”’ 


25.- Some time ago there was a report here that Mr. Mackenzie, the 

Poe ee ce Deputy Commissioner of Thar and Parkar, had acci- 
ed suspicious dea : co oe | ‘ 

Ftp co fig eye dentally shot a man during a big shikar he was having. 


cursion in Sind anda request rom the account officially communicated, published 
to the Commissioner in Sind in the Kardcht Chronicle, it appears that the mishap 


to - rp ge a a the was due to Mr, Griffith. How dame rumour came to 
inciden ore the public. . owe 
Hyderabad Journal (5), confound Mr, Griffith with Mr. Mackenzie it is 


- Sra May, difficult to see, But may we inquire if the Deputy 


Commissioner reported the matter to the Commis- 
sioner in Sind soon after the accident (the injuries being presumably serious), or at 
any rate immediately after the death of the man? If there was any delay, which 
we hope was not the case, how is it to be accounted for? Was Mr. Mackenzie 
also with the shtkar party or not? And were they Hurs or ‘Shurs’ who assisted 


in the shtkar. Ifthe former, how were they taken out beyond five miles of 


the settlement, that is to say, had they the usual passes-issued tothem? It 
would be well if the Commissioner in Sind saw fit to lay popular misgivings 


or rumours at rest by making a definite pronouncement on the above points. 


The Government of India are now-a-days very anxious that no misunderstand- 


ings prejudicial to the good name of the administration should arisein the 
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public mind, and hence it is that so many Press ‘Notes are being issued 
nowadays furnishing facts and explaining Government policy. The Sind Govr- 


ernment would be acting very wisely if it took the public into its confidence | 


and, when necessary, corrected wrong and unfavourable impressions.” 


26. ‘In one of our previous issues we referred to the judgment of the 
: . _ sessions Court of Hyderabad in the case of Crown os, 
Allegations against certain = NWabibux walad Khair Muhammad, wherein a blunder 
officials concerned in the in- : : , 
vestigation of a case recently committed by the Resident Magistrate of Nowshero was 
tried before the Sessions pointed out,. The Magistrate had the corpse of the wife 
Court of Hyderabad (Sind). of the accused disinterred with a view to hold a fresh 
80th Ave ae WD post-mortem examination, and after the committal of 
| the case by him forwarded the skull to the Sessions 
Court as an exhibit in the case. With regard to this matter, we quoted certain 
passages from the judgment of the Court showing that the Resident Magistrate 
had. blundered through inexperience. As ona perusal of the judgment we 
found charges rather of a serious nature against some of those who had con- 
ducted the investigation into the case, we took the opportunity of drawing 
the attention of the authorities concerned tothe matter. But we fear no action 
has yet been taken. We are, therefore, obliged to refer tothe judgment once 
more in the hope that an inquiry will be directed into the matter, the result 
of which will be to prevent the recurrence of such a blunder in future. 
Alluding to the dishonest way in which the investigation was conducted by one 
Sahib Shah—a Police official—the learned Sessions Judge says: ‘ Sahib Shah told 
a deliberate lie........... He seems to have been won over by the relations of the 
accused.......... Most probably money was given to him tc secure his assistance 
in hushing up the crime.’ In the same judgment we find the conduct of 
more than half a dozen other persons censured, but we hope to revert to this 
subject again.” ; 
27. A correspondent writes to the Phenix :—“‘I shall be obliged if you 
will kindly insert the following in your widely circu- 
Dacoitics in Sind and the lated journal :—On Thursday last about 7-30 P.M. two 
alleged helplessness of natives Qytehees, with four women-and two boys with orna- 
owing to their not being , : ry 
allowed to keep arms. ments on their persons, left for Magarpir in two 
Phenix (14), 29th April. bullock carts. At about 9-30 P.M. when these people 
| | had gone about half the way or so they encountered 
four robbers. ‘The robbers at first attacked the cartmen, and having 
beaten them severely kept them aside bound with their puggries. These rogues, 
with knives in their hands, then came down on the poor Cutchees and asked 
them to give up all they had.. Thé Cutchees finding no other course open 
to them quietly. submitted and gave up all they had, ¢.e., ornaments 
and cash amounting to about Rs. 200, Are such instances very rare? It is 
really a shock to hear of such things, and I cannot understand why the 
Government should not allow natives to keep arms to defend themselves in 
times of need. Apart from the question of keeping arms, is it not a pity that 
natives are not even allowed to enrol themselves as Volunteers? I personally 
tried to get myself enrolled as a Volunteer and had applied to Mr. Adelaide, 
Inspector of Volunteers, who had iately come from Bombay, but to my great 
disappointment, he frankly refused to grant my request because I was a native. 
[ should like to inquire why Parsis should be admitted as Volunteers.. It is 
indeed a painful spectacle to see that the leading native geutlemen are not alive 
to this fact. My earnest prayer to these geatleman is to rise and demand the 
privileges due to them. Will the ‘ Sind Sabha’ of ~ Hyderabad (Sind) or the 
Congress that meets at Benares this year take up the question? However, I 
am glad to congratulate our worthy Police, who, I learn, have succeeded in 
arresting the dacoits in the above case.” 


28. “There is a Municipal octroi station beyond the Lydri at which, any 


thes morning, about sunrise, sco f camels, laden with 
Denudation of the forests 53 ? res Of camels, 


a . firewood, may be seen waiting for permission to pass 
on tke clea end’ the intothe town, Where does that Ss astiih dle Ganek-ot 
fertility of the soil of the wood come fromPp If the camelmen are asked to 
province. answer the query, they will say ‘from the jungle,’ 
Ask them where the jungie is, and they reply that it is 
far away—30 or 40 miles. If the question had been 


Sind Gazette (17), 25th 
April. 
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Ww years ago, they would have said 15 or 20 miles; a few years earlier 

ver would possibly have been 5 or 10 miles. Indeed, it is 
rs since there was a large area on the other side of the LyéAri, 
e the Bunnia’s crossing, covered with well-grown babul 
h not a stick remains to-day. The demands of a large 
town are shearing the surrounding country, and the 
baldness spreads from year to year. This is nothing new. There is ample 
evidence that many of the dreariest deserts on the face of the earth have been 
brought to their present condition by processes similar to those which are going 
on at the present day all over Sind. That the denudation of the forests of a 
country will in time reduce the fall of rain and change the whole character of 
its climate is too well-known now to need re-stating. But it is not to this truism 
exactly that we wish to draw attention to-day. The necessity for the conservation 
of forests has been recognised by Government for a long time past, and there is a 
vigorous and pugnacious Department which may be trusted to keep the subject 
alive. We wish to draw attention rather to the disastrous local effects of 
that remorseless destruction of fuel which is going on all about us, 
It may not appreciably reduce the rainfall, but it must have a very decided 
effect on what becomes of the rain when it has fallen, In a soil bound together 
by the roots of trees and covered with a layer of mould from their fallen leaves 
the rain soaks and remains: where this protection is absent, it runs to the 
sea, and the little moisture that remains dries up under a hot sun, leaving a 
surface of arid and shifting sand in which it is difficult for any vegetation 
to grow. Shade for man and beast, grazing for camel and cow, and all 
that is pleasant and restful to the eye are sacrificed for firewood. It is vain to 
argue that firewood is a necessity and that other considerations must give way. 
There would be force in this argument if babul trees were an annual crop and 
only one year’s growth were cut down to make way foranother. But the felling 
of the trees will be followed by no second crop, and the man who cuts them 
down promiscuously is simply serving to-day at the expense of to-morrow. 
There is little reason to expect that he will ever do otherwise, and we are 
convinced that the necessity for the intervention of authority will be forced 
upon Government and the Municipalities some day, but not perhaps until the 
mischief has become to a great extent irreparable. In the meantime its 
progress might be checked if every officer who cortrols the disposal of the right 
to cut trees on Government lands would give thought to the importance of 
the subject.” 
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29. ‘‘ How much longer are the travelling public going to endure the 
Grievances of Karéch; #trangements which the handsomely subsidised British 
engers travelling by the India Steam Navigation Company appears to inflict 
ritish India Steam Naviga- upon the unhappy passengers arriving at Karachi 
parte i i eel by the mail steamers ?......... Last week the Lama 
Api) Carte (17), 25th with the mails arrived here in the middle of the 
night. Passengers were told they must disembark 

at once, as the Lama was leaving for the Gulf in a couple of hours. The 
B. I. 8. N. Company’s launch being loaded with the Karachi mail bags, the 
passengers were forced to find their way up the harbour in sailing boats against 
a strong ebb tide. The lot of the unhappy stranger deposited at 34.m ona 
Sunday morning at the Passenger Pier, Keamari, gharri-less and forlorn, -five 
miles from the principal hotels, and with no means whatever of communicating 
with friends in the Cantonment, can be better imagined than described. The 
whole bandobast reflects very unfavourably on those converned in the arrange- 
ments for the Kardchi mail service and is hardly likely to encourage the travel- 
ling public to take the sea route to Karachi, if their destination can be reached 
oy any other route. Again we ask—-How much longer is the present state of 
to be endured ? The Lama is by no means the first example of the 

mail boat ejecting its passengers in the middle of the night in Kardchi harbour 
in consequence of her obligations up the Gulf. Is Kar&chi to be sacrificed 
for the convenience of Busreh, Bushire and Bunder Abbas ?” 


27 


Education. 


30. “In a recent article we expressed our firm conviction that unless the 
pay of teachers in primary schools was increased 
An appeal to Government there would be no appreciable improvement in the 

to increase the salaries of diti o inal q ts Ww ] f 
primary school teachers and Condition of primary education. e now learn from 
to veto the proposal for rais- & Poona paper that it is proposed to devote a consider- 


ing the salaries of Deputy able portion of the grant of five lakhs, which has been 


Inspectors. allotted to our Presidency for the improvement of 
jap is. ook. ada primary education, to increase the pay of the Deputy 


Inspectors. We do not know how far the information 
of our contemporary is correct. But if it is, then we cannot too strongly 
deprecate the proposals which are at present under the consideration of Govern- 
ment, Let us once more express our firm belief that an efficient inspecting 
staff will be of no practical use whatever unless the teachers are competent, 
and that there will never be an efficient staff of teachers unless they are well 
paid. We, therefore, earnestly request the Government of Lord Lamington 
not to sanction any proposals which may have the effect of frustrating the 
benevolent intentions of the Government of India,’’ 


Railways. 


31. ‘*‘ We quoted the substance in these columns of a letter from a cor- 
Sar aa eae respondent, who stated that the lady Doctor entrusted 
anne at the Cantonment With the inspection of outgoing female passengers at the 
Railway Station, Karachi. Cantonment Railway Station was showing consideration 
Kardchi Chronicle (9), 30th tothe intermediate class passengers by examining them 
April; Prabhat (93), 28th jn the train, A wish was therefore expressed that the 
Apel. inspection of 3rd class passengers could also be under- 
taken in the same way whereby much of the inconvenience and trouble now 
caused could be avoided. Since the above was published, we learn from the 
same source that the lady Doctor has discontinued her practice’ of inspecting 
intermediate class passengers in the train. This is a retrograde step, and we 
trust that the lady Doctor will do ali in her power to afford every possible con- 
venience to, and make every due allowance for the prejudices of, the passengers 
she has to inspect.” |The Prabhdt makes similar comments. | 


Municipalities. 


32. A correspondent writes to the Sudhadrak:—‘*Some years ago the 

: _ accounts of the Poona Municipality were audited at a 
Rea of the Poona Muni- gost of Rs. 300. During the last few years the charge 
Ta ied (42), Ist May, Was doubled and raised to Rs. 600. It is said that 
Eng. cols. | the Municipality is now thinking of further raising 
the charge toa sum of Ks, 1,500 by engaging full- 

time auditors. The public do not know the reason for this increase. It is 
said that the auditor is to examine the whole work of the Municipal staff and 
bring everything up to date. ‘This is a peculiar idea of the duties of an auditor. 
The auditor should certainly test the correctness or otherwise of any statement 
or return, but it is certainly not his duty to prepare these papers himself or to 
get the work done. This comes, properly speaking, within the legitimate duties 
of the Municipal stipendiary staff. ‘The utmost the auditor can do is to bring 
any matter to the notice of the Chief Officer or the President, and there his 
work ends, according tothe specific instructions contained in Rule No. 16 
of the rules now in force. The Chief Officer is personally responsible for keeping 
everything straight, but the arrangement now proposed will absolve him from 
all responsibility. The present Chief Officer of the Poona Municipality lays 
no claim to any knowledge of engineering or medicine, and consequently he 
is not required to look after these Departments, but has simply to attend to 
office work, and as such his position may fairly. be said to resemble that of a 
Collector’s Chitnis or Head Clerk, Itis true that he has sometimes to visit 
parts of the city for the purpose of disposing of applications for building 
permits, but such outdoor work is not sufficient to exempt bim from 
the responsibility of properly supervising the work done in the various 
Departments of the Municipality.” , 


respondent wing yr aes “ogee clingy :—A seperaeon of 
ec, 7, Someof the leading citizens of Poona recently -waited 
¥ 38), det ani , ue Honourable Mr, Gokhale, President of the 
_... . . Poona City Municipality, by appointment with a view 
ain irregularities in the working of the Municipal admi- 
tion consisted of Rao Bahadur Balaji G angadhar Sathe, 
ou Purshottam Joshi and others. ‘They were cordially received by 
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Rao Baha 
the President, whio asked them to lay their views on Municipal matters before him. 
Rao Bahadu r Joshi théreupon touched upon the following points :—(1) that the 
Municipal expenditure had a tendency to increase because the salaries of the 
unicipal staff were raised, and that though Government sanction was necessary 
for such an increase, it had not been obtained ; (2) that the same remark applied to 
— the School Board ; (3) that the Public Works Committee carried out projects with- 
i | out estimates being previously prepared for the same and without obtaining the 
a sanction of the Executive Engineer of the District as required under the rules; 
‘3 and (4) that no heed was given to the objections raised by the Municipal auditors. 
a : The President gave an explanation in regard to some of the points raised and 
promised to make an inquiry into the rest. It is reported in certain quarters 

. that the President snubbed some of the members of the deputation for making 
vague allegations against the Municipal authorities without making proper 

inquiry beforehand. But the above account given by me will show the 


hollowness of the report just referred to, 


34. ‘‘OQnece more the negligence of the Municipality is to the forefront. 

EE ee ee All of a sudden on the morning of Thursday, the 
(Sind) cE complaint 20th April, at about 5 a.m., it was discovered near 
about the defective fire-ex- tamdas’ shop that the shops of Kotu and Kodun, 
‘a | tinguishing apparatus of the containing a large amount of kerosine, coal and other 
= - local pee: combustible materials, had caught fire. These shops 
i | doth April Ves ae and were beyond all hope of help, and the flames spreading 
| rey rapidly enveloped some 19 shops in the neighbourhood, 
The fire. had got complete hold of the two opposing blocks of shops by the time. 
Mr. Markar arrived on the scene; but he was helpless for want of water and 
suitable appliances. It was at about 6 a.M, that the Municipal fire engine 
Bt | arrived with its enormous train of hoses and scavengers, But the fire engine did 
i" not work, as the hoses could not be filled, and the arrangement failed. 
| The blaze spread like wild-fire here, there and everywhere.......... Fortun- 
ie ately for the town Mr. Teckchand, the Chief Clerk of the Loco. office, happened 
to arrive, and sent word to his superior for immediate help of men and material. 
Mr. Buckland was ready to co-operate with the local authorities, and the fire 
brigade of the workshop arriving at about 8 A.M. the fire was got under; and 
the bazar, the whole of which would otherwise have been a mass of coal and 
ashes, was saved, Word was sent to the Collector, Mr. Rieu, who arrived early 
and stayed late, encouraging the people by his presence, regulating the work and 
i. consoling the sufferers. ‘The failure of the Municipal fire pump and hoses was 
a a death-blow to the hopes of the sufferers, and the agony of the people who have 
al paid and pay for the water that failed can better be conceived than described, 
Curses were showered upon the Municipality and blessings upon the Railway, 

s.se5-. The loss calculated at present is about 15 lakhs of rupees, more or less due 

to the negligence of the Municipality ; it is the duty of the Municipality to pro- 

vide for such calamities ; it has had a sad experience of the inefficiency of the 
fire-extinguishing apparatus, when the Municipal oflice itself went down, May 

we enquire if anything has been done to remedy the defects in the apparatus P 

And if not, who is responsible for this dereliction of duty? We have often 

invited the attention of the Municipal authorities to -this great drawback, and 

. yet the cry of the public and the press goes unheeded. We proposed a regular 
testing of the engine and the hoses at least once a month to discover defects and 

provide remedies, but the authorities are inert; we suggested a complete 
Overhauling of the apparatus, and yet nothing has been done, till the town 

is asufferer by nearly 14 lakhs of rupees. We invite the attention of Mr. 
Rieu, over kind and considerate Collector, to the need of providing an immediate 
medy against. the occurrence of a similar dire calamity.’’ [In its issue 
April the paper: writes:—‘“‘ What an irony of fate! ‘The town 
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of Sukkur was visited with a dire calamity, the like of which was seldom 
known in the past; and it is seriously proposed to award certificates of 
merit to the executive of the Municipality and the Municipal Councillors 
who were expected to work for the public good on the occasion of the fire, but 
did not as remarked by the public........... When the whole town is ringing 
with dissatisfaction with the affairs of the Municipality and its officers, an 


attempt at recognising any supposed merit in the officers of the Municipality, - 


including the Municipal Councillors, would be a mere mockery, The bazar 
which was under fire isnot yet relieved of the shattered piles; its evil conse- 
quences are still burning fresh in the minds of the sufferers; and to give credit 
at this stage to the Municipality of Sukkur for what it did not or could not do 
would be unfair....... .. The negligence of the Municipal authorities requires, 
on the other hand, a thorough and searching enquiry.” | 


35. <A correspondent writes to the Hyderabad Journal :—“ It isa pity 
that a large town like Larkhana should always remain 
Complaint about the defec- go jll-lighted at night. The street lamps are never 
Hr lighting of the streets of Jiohted on moon-lit nights, even when the moon rises 
arkhana (Sind ). 5 5 
Hyderabad Journal (5), ®t ten or half past ten. Imagine the confusion and 
29th April. difficulty of the people in being obliged to grope 
. about in the dark during that time. Another serious 
thing is that sometimes thieves manage to get into some out-of-the-way houses 
and carry on their business safely. ‘The people had once petitioned the Presid- 
ent of the Municipality praying that the street lamps should be. lighted 
on moon-lit nights af least from 7 to 10, but to their sore disappointment the 
petition was not favourably considered,......... But even when the street lamps 
are lighted, they burn so wretchedly. They are left uncleaned and dirty, and 
the wicks are not raised sufficiently high. If the servant of the contractor 
is asked as to why he does not raise the wicks sufficiently high, his reply is 
‘Such are the orders of my master. I am helpless,’ The lamps in the 
lanes where Municipal Councillors reside are very well lighted, so when 
people complain, the Councillors say: ‘How. can it be?’ But do the 
look a little beyond their own lanes? Oh! when shall we have lighting 
like Sukkur?P But where is the money? it may be asked. The Munici- 
pality has been getting more and more revenue from octroi and other sources, 
and in spite of all this there is a complaint about the insufficiency of funds, 
Are there any devils at work swallowing away Municipal funds as fast as they 
are collected? One word of suggestion before I close. Why should not the 
Municipality appoint a paid or honorary auditor (the former would be better) to 
audit and examine accounts every day, as is done in the Sukkur Municipality ? 
If this measure is adopted, undoubtedly funds for public purposes will not be 
wanting,” 


Native States. 


36. “A few days back there appeared a paragraph in the Jdm-e-Jam- 
ruins ee aes shed headed “The Junagadh Nawab Saheb’s Genero- 
said to have been granted Sity.”’ From this we are informed that His Highness 
by the Junagadh Durbar to the Nawab of Junagadh has bestowed a pension of no 
Mrs, Carnegy. _ ) less than Rs. 400 a month on the widow of the late 
- Ortental Review (12), 3rd Major H. G. Carnegy, who lost his life lately, being 
adh killed by a lion in the gir forest. ‘This interesting news 
has not yet been contradicted ; so we fear itis true. If it is true, it would require 
satisfactory explanation, and perhaps some one of our doughty champions in the 
Legislative Council will ask a question as to how and why the Jundgadh State — 
never financially flourishing—has been mulcted or has allowel to mulet itself 
in this most: extraordinary and quite uncalled-for fashion. Major Carnegy was 
Assistant Political Agent in Kathidwdr. We are not aware that he had 
any especially intimate connection with the Jundgadh State. He is certainly not 
known to have done any valuable or particular service tothat State. He drew a 
large salary and enjoyed many privileges connected with his post. We do not 
think (we say so subject to correction) that if he had retired at the date of his 
much-lamented death, he would have been entitled to a pension of Rs. 400 a 
menth, Even if he would have been, that does not affect our argument. At the 
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ean on it, Giving up his legitimate duties, Major Carnegy seems to have 
engaged himself in managing this lion-hunt ; whilst so engaged he was killed 
by a lion. In common with all humane people we cannot but lament this 
untoward accident, but we entirely fail to seé why the Jundgadh State should, 
under the circumstances, be burdened with the maintenance of his widow all 
her life!.......... If it be, indeed, true that Mrs. Carnegy has been thus provided 
for at the expense of the miserable rayats of Junagadh, we decidediy think it a 
gross misnomer to describe the affair as an act of generosity on the part of the 
Nawab. It should be only characterized as a piece of most reprehensible extra- 
vagance ; but after all it may be that this pension, most extravagant in any 
case, may not be the voluntary act of the Nawab. The Junagadh exchequer 
could ill afford to give away so large a sum, and he is hardly likely to have 
done so except under circumstances over which our Indian Feudatories have 
unfortunately no control. The matter is one that deserves to be elucidated, and 
we trust it will not be long before it is satisfactorily cleared up.” 


37. “ We deeply regret to read the sensational telegrams sent to us 
and other journals by the official agents of the Jains 
Hn; .. in regard to the vexed shoe question, and we deplore 
18 tate eon the language used by our friends the Swetamber 
Jains when, meeting last Sunday at Lalbag, they 
passed a resolution condemning the alleged conduct 
of Sir Bhalchandra, Prince Ranjitsingyi and others 
in ‘insisting upon going into their sacred temple 
with their leather shoes~on.’? Sir Bhalchandra is known to us in Bombay, 
and we may safely take it for granted that he would be the last person 
to deliberately wound the religious susceptibilities of any community, or 
individual either.......... We shall state the facts, as we have ascertained 
them. The Shatrunjaya, the sacred place of the Jains, consists of a very 
large tableland, some 50 or 60 acres in area, in which there are a number 
of what are called tunks, that is to say, groups of temples, with a 
separate compound for each group. ‘The entire area has a low compound 
wall. ‘The temples themselves are undoubtedly sacred places, and into 
the precincts proper of the temples neither the officials of the State nor 
Sir Bhalchandra and others ever sought to go with their shoes on. The dispute 
is as regards the compound of the tunks and also the entire hill area. 
The Jains would have the whole hill, at least the tunks, regarded as sacred 
places and would not allow people to go there with shoeson. The whole of 
the area can hardly be claimed by the Jains as private property, and the 
Durbar of Paliténa has admittedly criminal jurisdiction therein, Our Jain 
friends will pardon us if we consider that their insisting upon the sanctity of 
the entire tract of land and of the compounds of.the tunks does not quite 
stand to reason. Such is not the case with any other areas where Hindu or Jain 
temples are located. Generally, nobody objects to people going on with shoes 
into the walled compounds of our temples, say, Babulnath or Madhavabaug, 
for example. In the famous Hattesingji’s temple of the Jains at Ahmedabad, 
one is allowed to cross the first main entrance with shoes on. Besides this, there 
have been instances when the Jains themselves have'allowed persons to go into 
the Shatrunjaya area, as also into the tunks with shoes on. It is under these 
circumstances that the Durbar of Palitdna claims that its Police Officers should 
be allowed to go into the area with shoes on, and that the Durbar officials tell 
their pyr that there is no objection to go there with shoes on.......... But 
out of a desire to heal the quarrel the Durbar agrees that its officers and others 
should wear canvas shoes over their ordinary ones, The Jains, however, are not 
satisfied, and hence these squabbles,” ‘ : 
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38. “It is a matter of history that the relations between the present 
Thakor of Pdlitina and the Jains have been for some 
time past anything but satisfactory, We have more 
than once referred in these columns to the objection- 
able behaviour of the Phakor in connection with the 
sacred temples of the Jains on the Shatrunjaya Hill— 
behaviour that is inevitably calculated to wound the religious feelings of the 
members of the Jain community. It appears that of late there has been a 
change in the tactics followed by the Thakor with reference to this matter, as 
can be seen from his instructing his guests not to substitute canvas shoes 
for ordinary leather shoes while visiting the temples on the hill.......... An 
instance of this occurred only during last week when Sir Bhalchandra Krishna 
visited the hill. We understand that the Inspector requested the distinguished 
visitor to remove his shoes, but he declined to do so.......... This unmis- 
takeably indicates that the present ruler of Pdlitana has determined with a 
persistency worthy of a better cause to continue to offer indignity and 
insult to the Jains. We may, however, assure him that such tactics simply 


Praja Bandhu, (30), 30th 
April, Eng. cols, 


make him look ridiculous in the eyes of every intelligent man. Before we 


conclude we should like to offer a word of advice to our Jain brethren. In 
our Opinion they can effectively puta stop to incidents like the above by 
prosecuting every one who trespasses on their grounds. The indignity that is 
now and again offered to them is but the result of their leniency in the past. 
We think, however, that the time has already arrived when they should be 
more firm and stand upon their rights, for unless they do so incidents like the 
one under notice are bound to take place, especially when their relations with 
the Palitana Durbar are not harmonious.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


39. ‘The present week is a week of Shivaji celebrations, which are being 
held enthusiastically in various places. On the occa- 
Shivaji celebrations inthe gion of these celebrations we ought to forget all our 
—- of Bombay and the internal differences and exert ourselves with one mind 
motussil, ° 
Kal (123), 4th May. for the common good of the country. In Bombay this 
year’s celebration, it is said, will be on a considerably 
srand scale. Mr. Rajaram Shastri Bhagwat will deliver a lecture on Saturday, 
the 5th instant, on the life of Shivaji, and the Honourable Mr. Khare will preside 
on the occasion. There will be a Puran reading on the same day ; on the second 
day there will be an exhibition of athletic sports, games, &c, Mr. Tilak, accompa- 
nied by;Mr. Khaparde, of Amraoti, will probably be present at the Bombay gather- 
ing, AtJunnar (Poona) the celebration willalso beheldon a grandscale, and Sardar 
Bala Saheb Natu is to go there to take part init. At Sholdpur the celebration 
will be held under the auspices of alocal club. In Poona the Mahdrdashtra 
Vidyalaya will hold their fifth Shivaji celebration on Saturday, when 
Mr. Shivram Mahadeo Paranjpe will take the chair and address a few words of 
advice to the scholars, [Elsewhere the paper ‘publishes the programme of the 
Junnar festival, which consists of a lecture by Bala Saheb Natu, a religious 
discourse, an exhibition of manly sports, and a recitation of historical ballads. | 


M. A, BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government. 
Secretariat, Bombay, 11th May 1906. 
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appears to them to call for notice, expl 
action, if any, 


Collectors and Di 


send Secretary, Special Department, information as-fo any local complaint 
are to thaes i an aining whether the facts are as stated ; 


is being taken ; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what 1s 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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65 | Bombay Samachar .-| Bombay.e. ooo} Daily ove ee "yaaa Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. C00 
1; 36. 
66 | Broach Mitra... | Broach ,,, so-| Weekly ... «| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 
67 | Broach Saméchér... a ae ose} Do. ee -eee} Ardeshar Dinsha G&ndhi; P4rsi ; 50... see 500 
68 | Chav-Chav eo+| Bombay ... | Fortnightly... — Manchérfim; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 250 
8 
69 | Deshi Mitra oe rocl SURED Ne .<-| Weekly .., .-.| KAshidas igen oo ag A Hindu (Ka&chia, i.e.) 3,400 
a vegetable seller); 44. 
70 | Din Mani ,.. sea .-+| Broach ... ++} Monthly... »»-| Nath4l4l Rangildxs ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 250 
Bania) ; 26. 
71 |Dnyanottejak «+ eo» Ahmedabad —....|. Fortnightly __... Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
72 | Friend of India .. ee} Dow os -»»| Weekly ... .»-| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
Brahman) ; 50 
73 | Fursad ove .».| Bombay... »»-| Monthly »»-| Bomanji Navroji Kabraji; Parsi ; 46 ... 725 
74 | Gap Sap cee a ae «+| Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratnagar & Co. sen ove 800 
75 | Hitechchhu one | Ahmedabad  o.| Weekly ... .»»| Kdlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain) ; 46 .... a 800 
76 «| Jain oes a Do. oof DO ove »»-| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,400 
$2. 
77 +| Jdm-e-Jahanooma »»»| Bombay «+. — oa. ae »»-| Ratansbaw Frdmji Ach@ria; Parsi; 29 soe} 1,000 
78 | Kaira Vartaman ... eo, Kaira a ws «>| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvel 100 
Shravak Bania) ; £5. 
79 | Kathidwir Samachar ..., Ahmedabad ...| Do. ... — oe} Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah-|. 600 
man); 44. 
80 | Loka Mitra ««-| Bombay... -»+| Bi-weekly eee Kaikhoery Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
P rsl 35e 
8] | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| Sadra ... woe) Weeklyeee ee:| Motilal ‘Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 465. 
82 | Navsdri Prakash ... ooe| Navsd@ri ... ecco} =O. cee e»-| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 56... i 800 
83 | Nure Elam oe eoe| Bombay ... »»e| Monthly,., oo.| Nasarwdnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 600 
84 | Praja Mitra pos ...) Karachi... ».| Bi-weekly eee} Narbhoyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 275 
$l. 
85 Praja Pokar eee = Surat eee eee Weekly eee eee Hormasji Jamsedyji ; Parsi ; 4D .cce ee eee 500 
86 | Prak&sh and Gadgadét ...| Bombay... on ee SE ee eoe| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);} 1,000 
88. 
87 Punch Dand eee Do, eee Do. eee eee Jamnaédas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
| 43. 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... cos} Abmedabad =...) Do. ave eo-| Savaibhai Réichand; Hindu WJain); 62  ... 150 
89 |Sdnj Vartamén .. _ ...| Bombay... ss] Daily see —see| Messrs, Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 3,300 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 
@) ne Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi ; : 
(3) Sidi Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
90 | Sind Vartamdn .ee| Kar&chi ... ooo) Weekly ove »+-| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 39... 250 
91 Stri Bodh eee eos eee Bombay eee eee Monthly eee — 500 
93 |Surat Akhb’r «  ...| Surat... «| Weekly... _—...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... as 300 
93 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha eee] Doo eee — oe| Anopram — Visashrim&li; Hindu 175 
: (Shravak); 36. | 
HINDIs ee 
04 | Pandit § .«. eee aa Poona see res] Weekly oes eas) Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 150 
3 7 inh 43; and l'arabai, wife of the above ; ; 32. 
95 | Sharman Samachar eos} Bombay ee a: aaa me See ach 
96 | Shri Venkateshvar Samf-| Do. oe 6) Do. ooo one Pandit Lajya Reémji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgaz| 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 39. ene 
KANARKSE. s | 
97 | Digvijaya ... se re} Gadag we ase) Weekly one. 4e| Shankrapa Gadiap g NT Hindy = =—_-150 
(Devang, Ling4yat) ; ar } 
| 98 Karnatak Vritta eee eee Dharwar eee Do, °¢e¢, eee (1) 8 Shivrdun os tre Ba " Khénolkar; Hindu £00 
oars ay Hoskeri ; Hind 
san 2) Ann érya eri; Hindu). - . 
Pose mys Brahman) ; 54. | 
09 | Lok& Bandhu eee 52 Do, eee eee Do. eee eee Wie eet. ol <> Uh Mamd&pur ; Hindu 150 
| man); 41, ' 
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Chandanshu 
Chandrak4nt 
Chandrodaya 
Chitragupta 
Dakshin Vritta ... 
Deshakélavartamin 
Dharma ... 
Dharwar Vritta 
Dny4n Sfgar 
Granthamdla 
Hindu Punch 
Jagadddarsh — 
Jagadhitechchhu 
Jagatsum4char : 
Kal eee 
Kalpataru ... 
Karmanuk 

Keral Kokil 
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Khandesh Chitragupta 
Khandesh Vaibhav 
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Théna ... 
Dhulia ... 
Ratnagiri 
Belgaum... 
Bombay 

T4sgaon ... 
Qhikodi ,.. 
Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 

Karad ,,, 
Kolhapur 
Erandol ... 
Whi ww 
Dharwar 


Kolh#pur | 


 —- 
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er 
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Ahmednagar - 


Poona ... 
Thena ... 
Poona ... 
Shol&pur 
Poondees 
Bombay... 


Poona ... 


Monthly 
Weekly ... 


ee 
Monthly 
Weekly «. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Monthly 
Daily sis 


Do. an 


| Rémchandra Vinéyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 


Weekly ose: 


Vicrranth Gangaran ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24 
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\\ 


Dhondo K4shinith Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 23 | 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. 

Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 


Hari Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
41. 

Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42, 
shasth Brahman) ; 87. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 40. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 40. 

Abaji Ramchandra Sd4vant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42, 

Jagannath Balaji 
Brdhman) ; 38. 
Sadéshiv Vithal Pfrasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya K4ayastha Prabhu); 67. : 
Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 

Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 

Krishn4ji Késhinéth Phadke, Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 38. 

Kaéshinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 52. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 75. 

Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu); 41. , 

Shivrim Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 46. 

Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman) ; 38. 

Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 49. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitp&awan Brahman); 48. 

Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. 

Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 39. 

R4émkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 27. 


Pindurang B&b4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 
nt 


Késhinath Va4man Lele; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brdhman) ; 48. 
Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman); 30. | 
Ganesh Keshav ndikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan een) ; 43. 3 
8 le 0. eee 
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NA&sik Vritta = «.. 
Nipani Vaibhav ... 
Nydy Sindhu... 
Pandhari Bhushan 
Pandhari Mitri .+. 
Poona Vaibhav «+. 
Prabodh Chandrika 
| ae ee 
Righav Bhushan... 
Satya Mitra bee 
Satya Sadan rT 
Satya Shodhak ... 
Shet Shetaki 

Shetakari. 
Sholdpur Samachar 
Shrigonda Vritta... 
Shri Shahu oe 
Shubh Suchak ... 
Sumant ... 
Vidya Vilas cee 
Vihari 


Vividh Dnyaén Vistar 
Vrittase¢r eee eee 
Vritta Sudha ees 


Vydpa rl eee eee 
Vydpdr Samachar .. 


SINDI. 


Khairkhah see 


Sind Sudhar ese 
Sookree ... eet 


URDU. 


Ajaibat-i-Bambai 


Eombay Punch Bahadur... 


Sultdn-ul- Akhbar 


Tejarati Gazette .. 


MaritHi—continued. 


Nip4ni ... 


Ahmednagar 
.| Pandharpur 


Ahmednagar 


Karachi... 


Weekly ee 
Do. see 
DOe eee 
DO, ove 
Do. was 
Do. wos 
Do. ave 
DO. cee 
Do. = ove 
ae 
Do. 
DO. ses 

.| Fortnightly 

.| Weekly ... 
DOs <n 
Do. — ove 
Do. eee 
DO. . eee 

Bi-weekly 

‘| Fortnightly 


-| Monthly... 


Weekly ... 
Do. eve 
D Oc eee 
Do. cee 

Weekly ... 
Do. one 

Monthly 

Weekly eee 


Daily 268 
Monthly vee 


.| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
.| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 


.|Ganesh Mahidev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
.| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
.| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 
.| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 
.|/Balchand Hir4chand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 


.| Hari Nérdéyan Limaye; Hindu (Qhitp4wan 


.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam4ti);46 ... 
.| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 


.| Vishnu Ndrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4awan 


.| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
.| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4- 


.| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 


Bréhman) ; 28. 


(Deshasth Brahman); 50. 

WaAman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth! 
Brahman) ; 31. | 
Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Govind Sakhd4rim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
_ Brahman) ; 42. 


Brahman) ; 36. 
Brahman) ; 39. 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 


26. 
Raoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Braéh- 
man); 53. 


Brahman) ; 60. 


| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra-| 


buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman); 45. 


44. 
Vdman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


man) ; 22. 

Bréhman) ; 30. 
Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 

shasth Brahman); 33. 

Br#hman); 21. 

wan Brahman); 35. 
(1} Vinevek Balkrishna Nadkarni — owe eee 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 


pawan Brahman) ; 51. 


Brahman) ; 38. 
Nana Dadaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 39. 


Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 
wadi) ; 30. | 


32, : 
Khinchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 38... 
Asanmal Reghumal; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 


Muhammadan ; 50, 


Laxman V4aman Khat4avkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; M 
(Sunni); 32, 


.| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 


Do. do. ee 


Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher M 
bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 26. 


250 


100 


500 
1,200 


‘| Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) oe 


500 
200 


1,000 
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F ses] Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed; Muham-| 250 
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Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 


>» 


172 | Gulbarga Samfchdr ee am Weekly ... oes — Govind Bodus ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 


Es 173 /ALuz... Sie ...| Bombay... ooo] Weekly nee ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 eee ove 700 


4 Notes.—A. The notices from the difforent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
| in italics. 

By The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 

| list is printed in brackets after the name. 


: ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official. Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
| the acoent is left out, and the short a(S] = ws in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Aranodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


2D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, | Namsof Publication, | Where Published,| Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. 
lla Men and Women of Bombay eee Monthly eee eee ee6 see 
India. 7 
MARATAL. 
129 | Loka Bandhu | Tasgaon ...| Weekly ...| Bhikaji Gopal Bhide ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 200 
| a Brahman) ; age 35. 
Urpv. 
167a | Mister Mkhanchu_.,,.| Bombay vee Weekly see soseee | ea 


No. 169 has ceased to exist. 
The Editor of No, 21 is the saine as that of No. 26. 


No. 44 has ceased to exist. 
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Poiities and the Public Administration, 


1. “It is very difficuit to make an estimate of the probable cost to the 
: _ Indian Princes and public of the forthcoming 
Sieal of the forthcoming Royal visit to India: Notwithstanding the good 
oyal visit to India. : ; fe 
Mahrétta (11), 7th May, | _imtentions of Government, and even positive orders 
prohibiting presents beyond a certain amount, 
the Native Princes will be out of pocket to the tune of several lakhs. And 
we really ask whether no remedy can be discovered for stimulating 
loyalty among the Chiefs at a cheaper rate. When the present King-Emperor 
visited India as Prince of Wales, he is said to have brought with him £40,000 
worth of presents for distribution among Indian Princes and was able to take 
back with him return presents worth £5,000,000. If the facts be true, we 
ought to congratulate the Royal visitor upon the successful bargain, esvecially 
because of the extra gain in the form of increased loyalty among the feudatories, 
And what we must not forget after all is that the return presents made by the 
Indian Princes consisted of jewellery purchased from English firms in Bond 
Street. This time the reception of the Prince of Wales in India is likely to be 
even more cordial than on the last occasion. For, while on the one hand, 
thirty years of a systematic loyal training has produced numerous Princes, who 
are far better than the Princes of 30 years ago from the Imperialistic point of 
view, an Indian misfortune in the form of an earthquake has, according to the 
Pioneer, afforded an opportunity to England to show a little of her sympathy 
to India and thus to sow the seed from which a bumper harvest of loyal and 
cordial feeling may be reaped.” 


*2. Under the heading “ Artificial] Russian scare and the hypnotised Prime 
Par i Minister,” the Kasser-i-Hind writes:—* Judging 
the House of Commons o, fom the telegraphic summary of Mr. Balfour's 
Russian activity in Afghan- portentous speech in the House of Commons on last 
— Thursday evening, it is transparent that after all that 
- ct att (27), 14th misguided and credulous Premier has been thoroughly 
ine oe captured—hypnotised, we should say—by the weird 
witches at Simla and Whitehall, who have been busy for months past boiling 
in their mystic cauldron the great scare about Russian aggression on the 
borders of Afghanistan.......... The ‘colossal ignorance ’ of Ministers on Indian 
affairs is now too well-known, and we may take it for granted that Mr. Balfour 
is no exception to the rule, As we said the other day, it is well-nigh twelve 
months ago that the fagots to create this huge scare of Russian invasion of 
Afghanistan were piled, They are now kindled in order to convert them into a 
huge conflagration to strike terror into the heart of the average credulous and 
ignorant Britisher. It would be well to wait and challenge the evidence on the 
basis of which Mr. Balfour made his inflammatory speech and entirely played into 
the hands of his official inspirers. It would be found to be based more 
or less on reports of secretly paid emissaries, euphemistically called ‘ our 
own correspondents’ of newspapers well-known for their blind advocacy of 
every militant measure of our present most puissant Viceroy and for their 
abject adulation of that ‘great’ pro-consul........... The whole speech of 
the misguided Premier is the result of this huge conspiracy which has been 
going on for twelve months. And they have specially chosen this psychological 
moment to frighten the British at home. It serves two objects. It allays the 
‘wrath of the nation which is demanding a reduction of arms and armaments, 
and it attains what the War Office ardently wants, namely, a large standing 
army.......-.. But weemphatically assert that it is a huge scare and nothing but 
a scare deliberately manufactured—a scare of the kind of the Penjdeh incident 
but magnified tenfold. It is pure bluff and bluster. But its consequenees to 
unhappy India will be disastrous. Jor there is not a single person in the 
House of the heroic courage and scathing eloquence of Bright or Bradlaugh 
to denounce and expose this latest outburst of rampant and raving Russo- 


phobism and convince the nation of that fact to which Cobden referred — 


in his memorable speech on the second Burmese war, namely, the way in 
which~wars ‘are got up’ in India.......... Where is British sobriety at the 
present juncture? The cool, sober, sagacious heads who could demonstrate 


ter .artificiality of. this scare are few, and their voice is 
in the present chorus of the clamant Curzon, Balfour & Co. But 
as’ England was mad during the Boer war and bitterly repented of it 


ot 


tterwards, when the truth about it slowly asserted itself and made an im- 


‘A 


‘G “ 


Dpression'on the national mind, so, we are sure, will be the case eventually in 
*¢his matter... And India will have to thank Lord Curzon for all the untold 


and irreparable mischief which might arise out of the present alarm.” 


3. Those who coe te of huge se agpes hey —e. expenditure 
sie Lae ee aA, should not, we think, be ca upon prove that 
1 ea: | even Pd it is absolutely impossible that a firekien Power could 
expediency of giving a mili- invade the country........... We do not hesitate to 
tary training to Indians. believe that Russia, in her present state of feeling, 
rene gee Reformer would be only too glad to take the offensive on the 
: North-Western Frontier. But we are unable to imagine 
that the war with Japan has not impaired her capacity to do so. Tens of 
thousands of her soldiers have been slain: her prestige in Asia has sunk in the 
dust. To complete her discomfiture, her own subjects have risen in revolt, and 
the autocracy of Russia is being exposed to the gravest dangers from within. 
One would think that this was more an opportunity for Russia’s enemies to 
seek to crush her than for Russia to seek to crush her enemies. The British 
pers, as a matter of fact, write on the assumption that Russia’s strength has 
en impaired, which it is very difficult to reconcile with the views of the 
Anglo-Indian press here, Was the Indian army equal to coping with an inva- 
sion before the Russo-Japanese war broke out or was it not? If it was, it cannot 
be less able to do so now. If it were not, what has become of the millions we 
have been lavishing on it since Lord Dufferin’s time? Or have Government 
developed a sudden distrust in the capacity of the British soldier? There can 
be no doubt that we are not getting as good material as we used to do for the 
expenditure incurred. A gentieman belonging to one of the military races of 
the country, who has to do a lot of travelling in the discharge of his official 
duties, was telling us the other day that he noticed a marked deterioration in 
the physique of the British soldier from the ayerage of twenty or even ten 
ears ago.. With all the talk of the Indian frontier being the point of the 
mpire most oren to attack, which one hears so often nowadays, adequate 
attention is not paid to the efficiency of men and officers. It is all used simply 
to shift the burden of the cost to this country. We think the only states- 
manlike and lasting solution of the problem of defence is to trust the people and 
give them a strong interest in the security of the established government. We 
could have anarmy as cheap and as efficient as the army of Japan, if our rulers 
tried to look at the question from this point of view. We would suggest that 
military training, sufficient to instruct young men in the performance of garrison 
duties, should be made universal and compulsory in all High Schools and 
Colleges. This will improve the physique of the educated classes, whose 
interests, hopes and aspirations are closely bound up with the British rule, and 
may be utilised towards the reduction of military expenditure. A picked force 
of British soldiers, though numerically smaller, will be of more moral effect 
than a large body of men who fall far short in point of physique of the average 
Englishman one still meets in civil life.” 


4, *‘If we have very good reasons to protest against such a politician as 


Lord Milner as a possible Sir Henry Fowler being appointed again as Secretary 
successor of Lord Curzon Of State for India, we could urge equally good, if not 


fin the Viceroyalty of India. far stronger, reasons against Lord Milner being foisted 


_ Oriental Review (12), 10th on much-suffering India as Governor General and 
may ,Vicerov. What with plague holding its own, famines 
recurrent and earthquakes desolating vast tracts of the country, poor India’s 
cup of misfortune must overflow the brim, if a politician like Lord Milner, a 


, ve-neenes Jingo of the most degenerate type, is to be her next satrap, A 


ittle straw often shows which way the wind blows. Rumours have been rife, 


and intimations and suggestions have not been wanting. In the present most 
unsatisfactory political embroglio in England it may be taken as quite on 
‘the cards that Lord Milner will step in, if’ Lord Curzon, who has made 
‘himself impossible in India, were recalled or should resign in order to proceed 
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‘to fresh fields and pastures new.’ Such a contingency would with a 
vengeance be a continuity of Curzonian autocracy. A man of Lor Milner’s 


proclivities as our pro-consul, only too ready to prance or dance to tunes the Jingo. 


imperialists may pipe, would be a disaster to India. As remarked by the Editor 
of the Review of Reviews, South Africa breathes a sigh of relief at getting rid 
of-bim, All India should meet even the mere likelihood of his being sent out to 
India with a chorus of emphatic and unanimous disapproval, and that without 
loss of time. It would be enough to describe him as the author and promoter 
to a very large extent of the Boer war,a war of the most unjust agzression 
and tyranny, with the all-incalculable miseries it has evolved, and all the 
mischief it has given rise to, and he has just returned home a pronounced and 
melancholy failure. He has proved himself too ready and useful in the 
hands of his unconscionable employers, and hence it should be our prompt 
endeavour to prevent his being sent to this country.” 


5. ‘* One of the grave charges to which the British Indian Government 
Reiicaciiiihen As “Meaihe. is open is that instead of strengthening the force of 
Li gp perma spects of the Some of the highest ideals incorporated in our religious 
excise policy of the Bombay and moral codes and in the actual usages of the people, 
Government. it is doing not a little by its policy to undermine 
. ig. hegg (<2), @th May, their strength. Take the question of allowing 
— the sale of liquor to minors. It is lamentable thuit 
such a practice should have remained unchecked in this land so long. Under 
the Penal Code questions relating to minority or majority have to be decided hy 
Courts. In the administration of the civil law also Courts have to investigate 
similar questions, The difficulties that have been put forward in the way of 
prohibiting the sale of liquor to minors are simply exaggerated, ‘To the 
unsophisticated public at large the very idea of permitting the sale of 
alcohol to children is shocking. Well, the Bombay Government have so long 
adopted an attitude of zon possumus, It is an irony of fate in India that the 
Government will not take up measures that have the sympathy of the public, but 
will embark upon mischievous legislation that evokes universal opposition. We 
are, however, gla to learn from Mr. Brodrick’s reply to Mr. Herbert Roberts’ 
interpellation in Parliament that the Government of Bombay have at last 
decided to introduce a clause in future licenses prohibiting the sale of liquor to 
persons under fourteen years of age. We wish the age limit had been raised to 
the well-understood legal limit of minority in this country. Under the strict 
letter of Hindu law it was sixteen, and now it is eighteen for all. This would 
have been a safe limit, and we still hope that the local authorities, having 
realised the supreme necessity of prohibiting the sale of liquor to children, 
will resolve to fix the age limit at eighteen instead of fourteen.” 


6. It is needless to dwell upon the disastrous effects which drunkenness 
produces upon society. But as that vice is a 
Comments on the excise sourceof revenue to our Government, all the remedies 
policy of the British Govern- suovested for its prevention by the exponents of official 
ment in India. ~ : a 
Vydpéri (161), 7th May. 8 Well as non-official opinion are unheeded by Gov- 
ernment. Nay, the increass in the excise revenue is 
regarded by Government as a proof of the prosperity of the people. They are, 
of course, aware that hundreds of families have been reduced to abject penury 
through this demon of drink, but as excise duties form one of the chief items of 
the State revenue, every suggestion made to the authorities for the discourage- 
ment of drunkenness is put off or ignored under some pretext or other. Even 
assuming that the people are growing more and more prosperous day by day, is it 
not highly objectionable that the vice of drink should be fostered and encour- 
aged among them by Government? We do not know whether Government 
discern any political advantage in allowing the spread of drunkenness to go on 
unchecked among the people. ‘Che Nizam of Hyderabad at any rate has no 
such political object in view and has issued a strict injunction that not more 
than one person should be allowed to visit a liquor-shop at one time. Will 
our Christian Government adopt some such measure fo check the growth of 
drunkenness in this country and thereby confer a boon upon the miserable 
millions of India? | 
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governed by fixed laws. 

eamlet expands into a big river and ulti- 

3 ~ mately _pours its waters into the ocean. Similarly, 

= mere” small hamlets grow in course of time into large cities 

%b May. . and become humming centres of trade and manu- 

-. , . .  factures. “Both these phenomena obey certain laws, 
d ther ) is very little of caprice or arbitrariness about them. If we look into 


the early | 7 of large cities like Bombay, London or New York, we shall 
3 Sel at they were at one time only smal! fishing villages, but gradually 
developed into huge emporiums of commerce. hat holds good of cities 
holds of countries also. At one time India attracted wealth from all 
directions and was a very prosperous country. But now things have changed, 
The country has lost its political independence, and instead of attracting wealth 
from other countries, it is heing ceaselessly drained of its wealth, which is poured 
into the lap of England. If this drain is not checked very soon, India would 
inevitably be reduced to utter destitution. This is the burden of most of Mr. Dada- 
bhai’s speeches delivered during the last decade ortwo. He is continually harping 
upon the terrible drain to which India is subjected on account of her political 
subordination to England. It is, of course, true that.the object of conquest is gain, 
and that conquering nations are not expected to deal with conquered races on 
principles of disinterested benevolence. Our British rulers especially are naturally 
swayed by mercantile instincts, and their object in coming to India was avowedly 
to acquire wealth. But since the transfer of the country from the East India 
Company to the Crown, our rulers say that the commercial policy of the Company 
was given up for good, but experience shows that that policy has not been 
abandoned in practice. Nay, it is being accentuated day by day. The enor- 
mous booty carried away from the country by Mahmud of Ghazni and other 
marauding invaders of his type pales into insignificance when compared with 
the total drain of the country’s wealth by England. The loss caused to the 
country by the Moslem invaders was small and temporary, while that caused by 
the ceaseless drain of our present rulers can only be compared to the sucking 
away of the country’s life-blood by means of a leech or a cupping instrument. 
The above reflections suggested themselves to us on a perusal of Mr. Holland’s 
quinquennial report on the mineral exploitation of the country. Mr. Holland 
is the Director of the Geological Survey, and his zeport confirms what we have 
said above about the steady flow of the country’s wealth in the direction of 
England. Our rulers are enjoying their possession of the county tothe fullest 
extent possible, and even the laws of Government are so framed as to make 
such enjoyment possible, If Englishmen could but have lifted the soil of this 
country bodily and carried it away. to England, they would not have hesitated 
todoso. But as this is not possible, they are doing the next best thing, viz., 
trying to exploit and carry off the mineral wealth of the country in every way 
‘imaginable. The salaries of Anglo-Indian officers, the profits of Kuropean 
merchants, and the charges incurred in England for administering the affairs of 
‘this country represent the well-known channels through which India’s 
wealth is carried away to England. In addition to these, there is another 
channel which serves. the same purpose, viz., the exploitation of the mineral 
wealth of the country by British manufacturers. The mineral resources of India 
pert. by right to the Indians and should not, in fairness, be allowed to be ex- 
ploited by foreigners. If the Indians are not experts in minerology, they can 
easily be taught the art in a few years. If Government had but waited a few 
ears, such experts could easily have become available, But who cares to wait so 
‘long ? Lord Curzon some time ago said in effect to the British manufacturers :— 
** My work is administration, and your work is exploitation.” We shall illustrate 
the nature and extent of the drain we are alluding to by quoting the figures given 
in Mr. Holland’s report of the total output of gold during the quinquennium 
with which his report deals. About 12 crores worth of gold was extracted from 
the Kolar Gold Fields, of which the Mysore Darbar received 84 lakhs worth as 
royalty, while the British miners received 73 crores of rupees in the shape of 
dividends! All this wealth really belongs to the people of India, and it is the 
‘duty of Government to enable tlem to appropriate it. If there had been gold 
mines in England and Englishmen had been ignorant of minerology, would the 
, Bzitish Government have given licenses to German or French miners to exploit 
those mines? Never. Butin India they are pursuing quite a different policy. 
oe 
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8. We already know by experience how base the motives of the Christian 
Missionaries are and what mean acts they do under the 
Alleged mischievous in- pretext of spreading knowledge. Even the natives 
fluence .of } eg Mis- of Africa have now begun~to see through their arti- 
sioner (123) lath May, ices, The Africans actually believe the. Missionaries 
to be grossly immoral and irreligious. Prince Momolu 
of Sierra Leone contributes to the current number of the Century Magazine 
an article headed ‘The Curse of Civilization,” wherein he says that the African 
languages contain no word indicative of irreligion or ungodliness, but that 
contact with British and German Missionaries threatens to make the Africans 
irreligious, ungodly and immoral. He adds that the European Missionaries 
have made the Africans drunkards and reduced them to a miserable plight. He 
exhorts the various European nations, desirous of establishing protectorates in 
Africa, to take steps for arresting the rapid progress of poverty among the 
Africans by checking the vice of drink. He thinks that if the Africans once 
came to know that the Europeans were the cause of their poverty, they would 
not scruple to drive them out of the continent. Our rulers have a good lesson 
to learn from the above. 


9. “The meeting to protest against the utterances of Lord Curzon in 
his last Convocation speech has come and gone. But 
Protest meeting in Bombay jn spite of all its solemnity and soberness one cannot 
against lord Curzon and help thinking there was something about it too 
aloofness of the Parsis there- Pp é , 
rao arcical to escape notice.......... To whom were Lord 
Pérsi (13), for April. Curzon’s words addressed ? To the Indian nation ? 
Is there any such thing as an Indian nation? To the 
Hindus in particular? Or to the Muhammadans or the Parsis? And if to 
any of these, why should there be representative meetings of the Congress 
element, which professes to voice the interests of India as a whole? Let the 
particular class which wears the cap offered look to itself! But the final 
impression about the whole affair seems to be that an insignificant trifle has 
been exaggerated and exploited for sectional ends and motives. There was one 
pleasing feature about the meeting which we cannot omit to notice; it was the 
almost entire absence of Parsis from it and its proceedings. Every possible 
effort made to induce the community to make common cause with the anti- 
Curzon party failed miserably, and once again our little community, be it said to 
its eternal credit, gave signal proof of its traditional loyalty to the English and 
of its sound common-sense. We rejoice at this, and are glad that our people 
should have kept aloof from this miserable affair which they did for two 
reasons. In the first place no Parsi could believe that a just and deeply 
sympathetic ruler like Lord Curzon would throw out an insult at the very 
people in whose services he was sacrificing his best years and; in the second 
place, assuming that he had indulged in some strong expressions, Parsis 
believed that the Viceroy could never have meant to invlude them in _ his 
remarks, It is a notorious fact that politically, socially and individually 
the VParsis are a race apart from the Indians in whose midst they dwell, 
and for this reason they rightly refrain from meddling with matters relating 
purely to the Indians—the natives of the soil—and which do not concern them.” 


10. ‘ We remain unconvinced of the wisdom of identifying ourselves with 

; "i the Radical party in England. Not all Sir Pheroze- 

En sna deputation to shah Mehta’s denunciation and invective have helped 
Tae Bonigl Reformer US in the least. On the contrary, they have rather 


(6), 7th May; Oriental helped to confirm us in our views, A gentleman of. 


Review (12), 10th May ; Indu Sir Pherozeshah’s ability does not condescend to abuse, 
Saag i < eg rr if he has any passable arguments to advance in support 
isk Mey, Eng ccle. ©” Of his position,......... Sir Pherozeshah Mehta told 

; the meeting that the Liberals recognised no race 
differences, while the Conservatives did. He adduced no proof in support of his 
position. Nothing in the treatment of India by either party justifies the dis- 
tinction. If we look beyond India, the attitude of the Daily News and other 
Liberal papers towards Japan at the commencement of the war totally belies 
Sir Pherozeshah’s contention. The fact is he is not in touch with the develop- 


ments of modern politics, And whenan attempt is made to examine the ‘pro- 
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) inthe light-of facts, he responds with gibes and inuendoes from the plat- 
pn. For our part, we y repudiate as short-sighted and mischievous the 


‘Indian interests can be advanced b bringing them into the arena of 


_-—s—iss tom oP aggressive Free Trade and enliates ” white labour, is fundamentally 
_-  @t°ovariance with the abiding economic and political convictions of the 
majority of educated Indians. We have said before, and we say again, that we 

are Not opposed to the sending of a deputation to England. What we protest 
against is the identifying of Indian interests with those of either of the English 
political parties. Our idea of an Indian deputation is that it should be the 
ypeal of one nation to another for justice, and not a move in the game of one 
litical party, We will do Sir Pherozeshah Mehta the justice of saying tnat 
there are certain fundamental differences between his conception of politics and 
hurs. His idea of politics, to put it in plain, if somewhat rough, language, is to 
goon making demonstrations in the press and on the platform. Our idea of 
politics does not wholly exclude demonstrations, but gives them a distinctly 
subordinate place in the machinery of progress, He conceives politics as the 
outcome of boisterous importunity. Our idea of politics is that it is organic 
with the rest of human life and progress. He thinks that political progzess is 
furthered by attacks on the Viceroy. In our opinion, neither the Viceroy nor 
any other human power can withhold from the Indian people the rights and 
privileges for which they have qualified themselves. And we do not believe 
that the best way of qualifying ourselves for political freedom is the exhibition 
of intolerance, the employment of abusive language, and the imputation 
of unworthy motives to one’s opponents, be they officials or non-oflicials. 
Sobriety, patience and toleration arc essential to the development of true 
litical consciousness. We confess with regret that very little of these qualities 
has been exhibited in Indian politics of recent years.” [The Orvental Review 
writes :—“ We are disposed, in spite of the absurd fulminations of the Jndian 
Soctal Keformer, to agree with Sir P. M. Mehta for the simple reason that all 
progressive movements in India are based upon Western liberal principles on 
which the whole fabric -of the Liberal party is founded. ‘The path of true 
liberalism is along the lines of moral equity and intellectual right.’ So wrote 
the great Robert Knight. And British Indian history bears testimony to a 
long list of ills wrought to India hy Conservatives. But before we deal with 
the subject we must strongly protest against the charge of hurling invectives 
and denunciations at his opponents laid at the door of Sir P. M. Mehta by the 
Indian Social Reformer. But what can we expect from one of a set of preten- 
tious busybodies who, on the strength of having read a little of English and 
Indian history and imbibed a good deal of the worst sort of Anglo-Indian 
prejudice, pose as the sole authorities on Indian subjects? Now as to the ills 
worked by Conservatives to India, can it be denied that the Tories have been 
tried over and over again and have proved themselves to be her worst and 
bitterest enemies—men who have never lost a single occasion to carry outa 
policy of repression and retrogression?’’ The Zndu Prakdsh and the Gujarati 


also vehemently repudiate the criticism of the Indian Social Reformer against 
Sir P. M. Mehta.} 


11, “ We see that the sig are of making Indian questions party ques- 

es tions is being vigorously discussed in the press. Ma 
Praga Spectator (7), 13th ve know how it lies in ow power ar treat pee 
| problems as party questions or otherwise? It is for » 

the parties in England to decide one way or the other. If the Conservatives 
choose to make the same promises as their_rivals, how can we keep up a warfare 
which the parties to the war decline to continue? We have no votes, and 
the only sense in which we can joina party is to repeat its catehwords and 
address meetings organised by that party, while refusing to attend the meet- 
ings of the other party. The offended party will not penalise us for our 
partiality when it comes into power, nor will the favoured party grant us 
special concessions in recognition of our services. The resolution passed by 
the Congress last year did not make any distinction between one party and 
another, but recommended the despatch of representatives to England for 


“bringing the claims of India before the electors, before the Parliamentary 
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candidates and before the political leaders.’ It may be that the Conservatives 
will not care to give any opportunity to the deputation to address their meet- 
ings; in which case the responsibility of the choice will rest not with the 
deputation, but with the Conservatives themselves. All that we can emphasize 
is thatthe deputation will minimise its usefulness if it throws away available 
Opportunities to enlighten British public opinion out of party considerations. 
The catchwords of the parties in England do not exactly suit our purpose. 
‘Peace, retrenchment and reform’ may be onecry: ‘Imperial unity, com- 
mercial prosperity and social advancement’ may be another. Among the 
party cries, the only one that gives us the discretion of a choice for our own 
purposes is the Liberal watchword of peace. The British Indian Committee has 
placed on record its thanks to Sir Charles Dilke, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man and Sir Edward Grey for their criticism of the policy of the War Office 
in seeking to keep up the reserves of the British Army on a war-footing for 
the alleged defence of the Indian frontier and to increase the charge upon 
the Indiana revenues. What a Liberal War Secretary will do when he succeeds 
to ofice we do not know. It may be that he will decline to maintain reserves 
on a war-footing, or if he so maintains them he may not increase the charge on 
the Indian revenues. If the [Indian deputation could confine itself to the foreign 
politics and military policy of the Empire, we would expact it to support the 
Liberals rather the Conservatives. We doubt, however, whether the British 
elector will sit at the feet of Indian speakers and listen to their opinions on 
the foreign policy of England and on War Oifice reforms. We have other 
representations to make and they may be made to all willing ears, Liberal -or 
Conservative,’ 


12. Nobody could rejoice more than we, if India were to send a respectable 
and well-informed delegation to England, now and 
M Jém-e-Jamshed (26), 8th then, to educate the British public on Indian questions. 
ay, Eng. cols.; Sdénj Var- B : , 
tamdén (89), 8th May. ut we are not content with the contingent that is 
being now sent. ‘Io take Bombay alone, for the pre- 
sent, Mr. Gokhale is, of course, in the right place. But had we not the right 
to expect, considering the importance of the mission, that he would be asso- 
ciated with more than one colleague, who could speak with undoubted weight on 
Indian affairs? -Of course, we have nothing to urge against the young Mubam- 
madan Barrister selected, but we should have liked to see some one of greater 
knowledge and experience take his place,,,........._ In Madras, the ‘ patriots’ 
fight over the paltry sum of six thousand rupees wanted for their own delegates 
and even ask why they should pay it. Does this show that India is in earnest 
in her political war-cry ? Political agitation, if it be real, must have some 
genuine political grievance to support it. When the former is so lifeless and 
apathetic in our midst, can we quarrel with our opponents for saying that India 
suffers from no grievance at all ?......... We respectfully beg to differ from 
Sir P. M. Mehta in what he had to say about the wisdom of India taking the 
side of the Liberals as a means of securing her own political salvation. Mr, 
Khare’s view was certainly more sound, when he asked the Indian patriots to 
keep friends with both the parties, and form an independent Indian party in 
England for fighting the country’s battles.” {The Sdnj Vartamdn also suggests 
that the Indian delegates should endeavour to rouse the sympathy of the Con- 
-servatives towards India instead of completely identifying themselves with the 
Liberal party. | a 


13. *‘ Now that everything about the deputation is settled, we may hope 
Mahretta (11), 7th Ma that the Deccan will readily come forward with its 
y* share of subscriptions towards the Deputation Fund 
which Sir P, M. Mehta has undertaken to raise. No doubt Bombay will have 
to meet the greater portion of these subscriptions, as, of course, befits her position 
and wealth, But the Deccan has also a duty to perform in this respect, and 
it should perform it readily and adequately. There has been a singular 
unanimity of opinion in the Deccan about the proposal of sending a deputation 
to England, and it must be gratifying to the Deccanis that the senior delegate 
- chosen for the whole Presidency comes from Poona.......... ‘he Deccan knows 
‘nothing about Mr. Jinnah, but Sir P. M. Mehta perhaps knows best.”’ 
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isewhere an account of the meeting convened in 

' Bombay for electing delegates to proceed to 

Singland, The choice of the meeting fell on the 

lé and Mr. Jinnah, Bar-at-Law. About the fitness 

quatificati the former to plead India’s cause before the British 

Oc, the British constituencies and the leaders of parties in England there 
“be no doubt whatever. But the selection of Mr. Jinnah will not, we fear, 
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the delics sible nature of the task which the deputation is 
“entrusted with, it cannot be said that the choice of an inexperienced person 
like him to serve as Mr. Gokhale’s colleague is at ali happy or appropriate. It 
is said that Mr, Jinnah was selected because a Muhammadan representative 
‘was wanted on the deputation, but then we cannot bring ourselves to 
believe that an abler delegate from that community could not be found. 
Mr. Jinnah may be a talented lawyer and may-have resided in England for 
some years, but these are not the only qualifications needed in the representative 
of a poor and voiceless population consisting of 30 crores of persons, There 
was another point which was discussed at the meeting. Sir Pherozeshah 
declared that the Indian delegates should identify themselves with the Liberal 
party in England, as the redress of India’s grievances depended, in his 
Opinion, upon the predominance of the noble and generous principles of 
Liberalism as opposed to the Imperialistic views of Conservative politi- 
cians. It would have been better if Sir Pherozeshah had made this deelaration 
a little earlier in the day, as it would then have been thoroughly discussed by 
all leading politicians in India and a consensus of opinion arrived in regard 
thereto. Sir Pherozeshah casts ridicule upon those who differ from him in this 
respect and puts them in the category of the ‘‘ halt, the maimed and the blind.” 
But we think the question cannot thus be summarily disposed of by a 
witticism. It is admitted on all hands that an endeavour should be made to 
remove the colossal ignorance prevailing in England about Indian problems, 
and to bring the true cohdition of our country to the notice of the British 
public, but the means to be adopted to secure the above end do admit of a 
considerable divergence of opinion among our leading politicians. The British 
are not only ignorant about Indian questions, but their attention is so wholly 
engrossed in their own political affairs that they have neither the leisure nor 
the inclination to listen to our wailings. What can we gain in these circum- 
stances by submitting our grievances to the clash of party warfare in England ? 
The attitude of both Liberals and Conservatives towards Indian problems is 
pretty similar and there is not much to choose between the two. Of course, 
there have been genuine and highly sincere friends of India in the ranks of the 
Liberal party such as Bright, Fawcett and Bradlaugh, and one of Sir Pheroze- 
shah’s organs insists on this ground that- we should throw ourselves into the 
arms of the Liberal party, but how many Bradlaughs and Caines are there 
in the whole of the Liberal party? We must not lose sight of the fact that 
the majority of the Liberals are indifferent to the weal or woe of the dumb 
Indian masses, while some few of them like Sir Henry Fowler are even positively 
antagonistic to our interests. 


Gujardtt (22), 14th May, 
Eng. obls. 
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public, who are constantly told by Anglo-Indian and Tory politicians that 

uhammadans are opposed to the National Congress. Mere criticism is an easy 
accomplishment, and mere disapproval of this or that delegate vosts nothing. 
But the faculty of political sagacity and foresight and the capacity to take a 
large survey of the situation are valuable qualities in politics, and those writers 
who are not well acquainted with the habits of political thought of the British 
public should not forget that the principle of representation counts with them 
not less than correct knowledge or brilliant oratory. If financial considerations 
do not come in the way, we still hope Bengal will send a Muhammadan 
representative to support the advocacy of its Hindu delegate........... The 
association of one or two Muhammadan delegates, while it will attract promin- 
ent attention in England, cannot fail to exercise its reflex influence on the 
attitude of that community in India itself.” 


16, ‘ A bird has whispered in our ears that the old stager is again at his 
game; there isto be another Bhawnagri boom. It 

Alleged —_—_electioneering seems that the member for Bethnal Green will soon 
weenie of ie M. ot. Bhaw: complete his tenth year of Parliamentary career, and 
oad Weecon (12), 19th he has set in motion his marionettes to get up meetings 
May. and memorials in this country as well as in England 
to pass votes of confidence in him, and to set their 

hall-mark of approval to the so-called services he has rendered to this country 
both in and out of Parliament. The hat is already going round, and we believe 
that a decent sum has already been collected to present him with a purse,...,,,... 
Attempts have also been made to enlist the sympathy of some stalwarts on 
behalf of the Parsi member of Parliament, so that they may remain passively 
in the domain of neutrality. We know to what purpose all this 1s so insidious- 
ly and quietly managed......... The object evidently isto set the British on 
a false scent altogether by attempting to show that Sir M. M. Bhawnagri 
enjoys the confidence of the people of this country as much as, if not more 


than, the Grand Old Man of India. ‘The Conservative section of English 


politicians entertains the belief that though Sir Muncvherjee is not in 
agreement with the Congress party in India, still he enjoys a certain 
amount of respect among the Indian people, which is a legend. The object of 
the promoters of the movement is to strengthen such belief in England, and to 
help him in his endeavour to be returned once more as the member for 
Bethnal Green. It is said that it does not matter if two Indians sat 
on the opposite sides of the House of Commons and strove to do their 
duty according to their lights, But the principles of Conservatism are 
quite contrary to those of Liberalism, and both cannot be agreed as to the 
principal issues bearing on India. If one opposed the other on fundamental 
questions, what a scene it would be in the House of Commons! Will it 
strengthen the cause of Indian reform or weaken it? MGhawnagri we know, 
and Dadabhai we know, and India koows whom to support. She will have 
nothing to do with Conservatives, who are nothing if not reactionary. Hvidently 
the Tory member for Bethnal Green is nervous about his seat in Parliament, 
There are now more chances of losing than of retaining it, and, poor man, he has 
been obliged to climb down and to cast about for the sympathy and support of 
other people than his Anglo-Indian patrons and Conservative electors. A word 
of warning is not therefore superfluous. Any such trick is certain to oe a 
counter-demonstration more influential than the friends of the Parsi M. P, can 
dream of organising, and the result will be anything but favourable to the 
impression which Sir Muncherjee so desperately longs to produce in England. 
We have thought it our duty to sound the toosin of warning to expose the 
trickery of one who has been weighed in the balauce and found wanting.” 


17. “On Saturday and Sunday last the anniversary of the greatest hero 
produced by Maharastra in modern times was cele- 

Importance of celebrations brated in Bombay. Shivaji is a name to conjure 
i ppnonol Maratha heroes with even in these ine of, paisonte oteiene 
+: ae and degeneracy, because he made a nation out o 

Stay Wan Oe oe rareitig pte and led them at one time to the 
highest pitch of martial glory......... A pure and 

simple repetition of the achievements of Shivaji is, we know, impossible at the 
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rrieed there be, any Maratha War of 
ed at, arid a new race has to be born, 
nee ¢ sh supremacy India has'to evolve out. 
ngruous elements either one single homogeneous and 

ip of friendly nations, equipped not only with those 
@ virtues that sufficed for greatness in the uncivilized 
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aji also with those moral, ethical, educational and 

sal . attainr len 3 which | are the characteristics of the progressive 
pooieties of the West and without which no nation can hope to retain its 
individuality in the fierce struggle for existence which is now raging in 
every part of the world. In this evolution of a higher ideal of society 
we believe the Maratha nation is destined to play a prominent part, and 
in doing so it will be materially inspired and strengthened by those national 
virtues which the exploits of Shivaji nurtured, fostered and vitalized. Amongst 
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these virtues we may specially mention self-respect, the iove of one’s mother- 


land, the disposition to slacken caste and race distinctions and the readiness to 
bear bardships........._ For most of these virtues the Marathas are indebted to 
sthe ‘great revival, political, social and moral, which was wrought by Shivaji and 
Ramdas. Days of degeneracy succeeded this brilliant epoch, and the might of 
British arms proved irresistible. But it has not been a fall from heaven to hell, 
nor is the fate an irredeemable one. Another goal is before us, and we have to 
win anotber race. By methods of peace and constitutional agitation we have to 
wake up to political consciousness suited to the requirements of modern times. 
vaeoness Lt is from this point of view that we welcome the new movement 
amongst us for celebrating the anniversaries of those great men who brighten 
the pages of Maratha history. To Shivaji, Ramdasand Nana l’adnavis we would 
add Bajirao and Madhavrao Peshwas, Tanaji, Mahadji Scindia, Ramshastri 
and the founders of the great warrior families, which still hold sway over small or 
large principalities. Some of the celebrations might be local, but it should 
always be the goal to nationalise those that commemorate the greatest charac- 
ters. Let- all join them. Let party squabbles and personal rivalries not 
jar the harmony or lessen the magnificence of these celebrations.......... 
A good example was set in this direction by Professor Rajaram Shastri Bhagwat, 
who in his address at the last Bombay Shivaji celebration took pains to point out 
that the most conspicuous traits in the character of the great founder of the 
Maratha empire Thich we should never forget to imitate were his devoted 
attachment to his parents, his firm adherence to his plighted word, his catholic 
appreciation of merit wherever found and his rising superior to differences of 
caste, creed or religion. In short, we would have these celebrations raised and 
developed by all means possible into powerful agencies for national instruction, 
and through it for the development of those virtues which work for national 
regeneration. ”’ 


18. The Surat correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—Mr. Morison, 
TT nae having made personal inquiries about the condition of 
of Te re eorons, conection the crops in Surat District after the failure of the last 
talukes in Surat District. monsoon, directed the suspension of the whole of the 
Sénj Vartamén (89), 11th . land revenue in places where the crops had totally failed 
ma Wal arate (26), and of half the land revenue where the crops had 
vad iach partially failed. But it is to be deplored that special 
indulgence was not shown to those agriculturists who have been reduced to utter 
destitution on account of a succession of calamitous seasons, Such agriculturists 
are at a loss how to pay their land assessment and are sending petitions to 
Government praying for the suspension of their dues. Certain agriculturists 
of Katargaum made a prayer for suspension to the Collector, but the latter 
replied that no changes could be made in the orders already issued for suspen- 
sions, and that legal steps for the recovery of assessment would be taken 
gainst defaulting agriculturists, if they failed to promptly pay up their dues. 
The largest’amount of land revenue remaining uncollected in the various talukas 
5 the distric is in Bulsir Taluka, where Rs. 23,000 have not yet been recovered. 


The Mamiatdar of Bulsér, Mr, Kashibhai Vastabhai, made a recommendation to 


POolléetor te suspend this amount, but as in his previous reports he had 
awn an Overcoloured picture of the state of the crops, the Collector ordered. 


2) nd” 


him to take steps for an immediate recovery of land revenue and to resort fo 
legal measures, if necessary, against defaulting rayats. The Collector having 
issued orders to this effect, distraints are now frequent. for default in payment 

of revenue. This procedure calls for the immediate attention of Government, 
as it is tantamount to a breach on the part of Government officers of the 

instructions conveyed by the Supreme Government in their recent henevolent ihe 
Resolution about suspensions and remissions. [The Jém-e-Jamshed of the 12th ‘i 
May publishes a similar report in its leading article. It gratefully recognises qe 
the efforts of the authorities in Surat District to mitigate the distress, but adds 

that much more still remains to bedone. It considers that the rayats of Bardoli,. 

Chikbhhi, Buls4r and Pardi Talukas have not been treated with as much 

indulgence as they deserve, and urges the Collector to give sympathetic 

consideration to a representation which, it understands, they have made to that 

officer. It adds that the dissatisfaction prevailing at present among a certain | 
class of agriculturists in Surat points to the necessity of starting an agricultural ) 
association in the district, | 


19, Itis reported that a good deal of oppression is at present being practised 
Alieged adoption of harsh UPOR certain rayats of Jambusar Taluka as regards the 
measures for the collection-of Collection of landrevenue. It is even allezed that some | 
revenue in Jambusar lalunka cultivators were made to carry mill-stones on their 
(Broach). ‘ backs. Can this be true? It is incredible that such 
ee et ee tyranny should be exercised under the benign British | 
Government. It is said that the Broach District Association on hearing of 
these complaints deputed a representative to make enquiries on the spot and | 
take the evidence of witnesses. Will not the Honourable Mr. Parekh als> come 
to the rescue of the poor agriculturists of the taluka at this critical juncture ? 


20. The Tardpur correspondent of the Rdst Goftdr writes :—Signs have | 
Se already become manifest-of the prevalence of intense 
ne of water at Tani- scarcity of water this year at ‘'érdpur. Almost all | ; 
jag ral (31), Tth May, the public wells in the village have dried up, while the yo 
| water of those that have not yet become quite empty 
has a brackish taste. Water cannot be had in sufficient quantity for watering 
the gardens. ‘The plight of the people who live inthe Musalman quarter of 
the town has become most pitiable. Their only source of water-supply now 
is the public well in the Parsi wada, ‘There is a rush of people at this well ) 
from morning till midnight, and there is hardly a drop of water left in the : 
well now. Itis inconceivable what the condition of cattle must be when 1 
human beisgs have to suffer so much for want of water. It is gratifying 
to observe that Mr, Nowroji RK. laraporewala is building a water trough for 
cattle at his own expense in the vicinity of a well which was sunk last year 
at his expense. ‘This village is represented in the Taluka Local Board by two 
members, Why do they not take up the question of repairing the old tank 
in the village? This tank stands badly in need of repair, the greater part of it 
having been silted up since it was last repaired twenty years ago, 


for the last four or five years the condition of affairs 
Agricultural outlook in has been no better. ‘The condition of the people in fe 
the Bijapur District. == this district is especially far more serious than in it 
Karnatak Vaibhav (59), Bel a lief 3 h i, 
6th May. gaum, where relief operations have already been at 
begun. People are almost dying of starvation, and ' ti 
fodder is scarce. In the Indi and Sindgi Talukas both the ‘harif and radi crops ; 
have entirely failed ; in the Bijapur, Badimi and Hungund Talukas the state of } F 
the crops was little better. Im all these five talukas scarcity of food-grains and ay 
fodder is being severely felt already, and one cannot say what the condition of 
mer and cattle would be before the harvesting of the next kharif crops. Gov- 
ernment have generously thrown open all Government forests for free pasturage. 
But we are afraid that the relief thus given is quite inadequate to the actual. 
wants, The rayats have begun to sell their cattle in the market for any value 
they fetch, and no one except butchers are able to buy them. Government 
themselves are of opinion that in these five talukas the crop yield does not. 
exceed four annas in the rupee. In the remaining talukas the estimated outturn 
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resorted to, the ‘isto know on the spur o 
— : the moment that the subject is a healthy one—not 
Vém-e-Jamshed (26), 10th Spparently, but positively so—and that the plague 
May, Rng. cols. | bacilli have not already begun to incubate in the 

) system at the time of the inog@ilation.’ It would be 
impossible to examine each patient, thoroughly in the rush and hurry of a 
general inoculation campaign, and yet such examination is essential to 
prevent mishaps according to the advocates of inoculation themselves! And 
this naturally raises another and very important question. Dr. Turner and 
others have calculated the extent of the liability which will have to be in- 
ourred in case the insurance scheme is accepted. Are not those calculations 
liable to prove fallacious, considering the fact that they have been based, more 
or less, on figures of plague mortality among the inoculated, who did not 
undergo the operation in such hot haste as will necessarily be the case in the 
event of a universal campaign as was attempted in the Punjab. To put the 
matter briefly, the position is this. Inoculation is harmless to healthy men, 
But it is necessary to examine every individual before the operation in regard to 
his physical fitness to undergo it. This it would be well-nigh impossible to do 
when inoculation is undertaken on a large scale. Consequently, there will be 
more risks to the public health than have been calculated on the figures of 
inoculations obtained in seasons when comparatively fewer operations were 
performed. We wish to see some reassuring answer given to Mr. Lungrana’s 
query.” 

23, ‘“*The medical inspection at the Cantonment Station at Kardchi 
possesses a feature worthy of note and, we may add, 
dial temnediion of shasenaers of imitation in all parts of the globe. Dr. Fraser could 
at the Cantonment Station, not have hit upon a more original device to make 
Karachi, | himself famous. After an examination of the pulse or 

Hyderabad Journal (), the abdomenal region the passengers are made to squat 
Oth May. on the ground for two or three minutes, after which 


A grievance about the me- 


- they are told to rise and get into their respective compartments. Woe tothe man 


who should refuse or hesitate! No sentiment of self-respect is to be respected 
where the protection of the outlying world from plague is concerned! A few 
exceptions are occasionally, perhaps always, made in the case of pantalooned or 
high-hatted gentlemen, but those who wear dhotis and suthans, whatever their 
respectability may be, have, as a rule, to make themselves comfortable on the 
floor in the position described above. We recommend Dr. Fraser for a certificate 
of merit.” 


24. “ Having received conflicting and contradictory reports about the 
mode of the medical examination at the Cantonment 
Station, the brief account that we give of it below 
may interest the public and at the same time 
have the effect of checking false or exaggerated reports about it. The doors 
of compartments are locked at the City Station as soon as the train is 
timed to start. When the train arrives at the Cantonment Station, a Police- 
man is ready to give notice of the inspection and you soon find yourself on 
the-platform. Then you are made to standin arow. In a short while you 
are face to face with a doctor who very good humouredly feels the abdomenal 
region, sn, Petr a view to locate the seat of pain, ifany. ‘his over, you 
‘wait for some kindly neighbour to leave the row, some one hesitatingly does so, 
followed by another, who acts boldly till in about a minute’s time, what with 
scrambling and screaming, every compartment is full of life again. This is in 
brief the process of the medica) examination. Any alarming reports about it 
may, therefore, be set down as false.” nee 


4 


Kardcht Chronicle (9), 
Tth May. 


25. We desire to in 


All racial bias. shown by 
a Hindu Magistrate in trying 
a case of disputed possession 
ofa Muhammadan mosque 
at Nadiad recently disposed 
of by the Bombay High 
Court, “ 

Akhbar-e-Tslam (62), Sth 
May. 


vite the attention of the Bombay Government to the 
decision of the High Oourt in an 8 casé. 


recently tried by it concerning a Muhammadan 


mosque at Nadiad. It appears that the Hindu 
Sub- Divisional Magistrate, who tried the case in 


the first instance and whose attitude was severely 
criticised by the learned Judges of the High 
Court, issued on the 29th July 1904 a notice 
against Vorah Jamal MRasul and certain other 
Muhammadans asking them to appear before his 


Court and adduce proofs of their rights of possession in respect of the afore- 
said mosque which is situated within tho precincts of a Jain shrine. The notice. 
further stated that the action of the Muhammadans in constructing a verandah’ 
in front of the mosque had tended to offend the susceptibilities of the Hindus 
and threatened to result in a breach of the public peace. In pursuance of 
the notice the defendants appeared before the Court and pleaded that they 
could not understand on what grounds the notice had been issued against 
them. Subsequently the Magistrate issued an order behind their backs, 
vesting the local Mahajan with the sole right cf possession in respect of the 
buildings situated within the limits of the shrine, including the Muhammadan 
mosque, ‘The case came on for appeal before the High Court, which cancelled 
the’ Magistrate’s decision and ordered the District Magistrate, in case the 
parties again sought legal redress, to get the dispute settled by a more 
independent Magistrate. It is gratifying to observe that the High Court 
has prevented the perpetration of a flagrant injustice to the Muhammadans 
of Nadiad at the hands of the Hindu Magistrate. From the arguments urged on 
behalf of the appellants in the High Court, it appears that there was more than 
one irregularity on the part of the Sub-Divisional Magistrate in the trial of the 
case. This shows the carelessness of the Magistrate in conducting the pro- 
ceedings—a fault which isaggravated by the fact that he himself was a Hindu. 
It is very undesirable that injustice should be done to any community owing 
to the racial prejudice of a Magistrate, and it, therefore, behoves Government 
to takesteps with a view to prevent a recurrence of the Nadiad episode in future. 


26. “Itis a great pity that so soon after the institution of the Benches of 
: Honorary Magistrates complaints about their working 
Comments on the working should have begun to be made. We are told that 


of the Benches of Honorary often, for want of quorum, the work of these Magis- 


Presidency Magistrates in 
Bombay. 
Indu Prakash (41), 12th 


May, Eng. cols. 


trates has to be stopped, and that in consequence the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Mr. Slater, has felt it 
necessary to appeal to Government, asking them to 


reduce the number at present required for a quorum 
from three to two, and also to make it compulsory upon the Honorary Magistrates 
to attend at least three times a week, whereas they are now required to attend only 
once. We had our own misgivings about the success of the scheme from the very 
beginning, and we plainly gave expression to our doubts when the names of the 
selected Honorary Magistrates were first published in the Government Gazette, 
We then thought, and even now maintain, that the list is too unwieldy. 
There are some gentlemen on the list who can claim neither aptitude nor 
inclination for the work. ‘here are others who are able enough, but who are 
too busy, and though courtesy forbade their declining the responsibility, the 
public knew as well as themselves that they would not be able to spare the time 
necessary to discharge their duties to the satisfaction of the public or of Govern. * 
ment either. And now within a few months we hear regular complaints about 
members failing to attend and avout the work being unsatisfactorily done. Itisa 
strange commentary upon the public spirit of our J, P.’s that a scheme which was 
voluntarily suggested by themselves in order to lighten the heavy work of 
the Presidency Magistrates should be destined to fail on account of their lax 
sense of responsibility. The measures now proposed by the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate appear to us to be hardly capable of bringing about the required 
reform.......... Noone worthy of being retained on the list will like to bind 
himself to attend so often as thrice a week, when a single weekly attendance 
has already failed. We, therefore, recommend that the list be further revised, 
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‘the names of only those J. P.’s who have the necessary 
nd who give @ distinct and willing promise that they will 
‘definite period, say, one or two years, after which the list 

‘esh blood imported, giving relief to those who have worked 
-  .  Siltore. n on thé list, who are willing to work, the quorum may well 
— he Feditiee The attendance required should be, as before, only once 
Paes:  @ week or at most t Then only, perhaps, there will be some chance of the 
scheme working smoothly. The list of J. P.’s itself requires a thorough revision. 
t i be idle to deny that the honour is not at present bestowed with 
ue Gare and discrimination. There are men worthy of the honour on the 
list of J. P.’s, no doubt. But there are also others whose claims are known only 
to the Police Commissioner, in whose hands practically the patronage of 
these appointments has hitherto lain.” 


27. The Broach correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—The 
District and Sessions Judge of Broach having pro- 
Proposal to locate the Civil posed to Government to remove the District and 
Comts of Broach in anew Subordinate Judge’s Courts to a new building 
eee paces ees) yor, tO be erected outside the city, a public meeting 
May nite Broach : écha'r Of the citizens of Broach was held on Sunday, the 7th 
(67), 11th May. May, under the auspices of the Broach District Associ- 
ation, at the hall of the local Lok-hitechchhu Sabha 
to submit a respectful protest to Government against the proposal in question. 
Mr. Madhubbai-Narbheram Munshi was in the chair, The President explain- 
ed the object of the meeting and dwelt at length upon the inconvenience 
likely to be caused to litigants, witnesses and pleaders owing to the location of 
the Court buildings beyond the limits of the city proper. A resolution was 
unanimously passed adopting a petition proposed to be submitted to Govern- 
ment in the Judicial Department on the subject. |The Broach Samdchdr and 
ie the Broach correspondents of some of the Bombay Gujarati dailies strongly object 
15 | to the location of the Court buildings in Broach outside the limits of the city 
as a step calculated to cause grave inconvenience tothe public and the local 
Bar. The Broach Samdchdr deprecates the idea of convening a public meeting 
to protest against the proposal of the District Judge, and considers that the 
object in view could be more easily attained by sending a deputation of repre- 
sentative inhabitants of the city to Mr. Gloster with a view to-explain to him 
the objections against the proposed removal of the site. | 
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28. Some soldiers belonging to the Leicestershire Regiment, which has 
| . recently arrived in Belgaum, appear ,to be very tur- 
| BB os Pom perhaps bulent characters, When they go out for idl seas. 
: the Leicestershire Regiment ing walk they insult the passers-by and harass the 
4 wr aes at Belgaum. cultivators by entering their fields. It is, therefore, 
Sth > aan Samachar (108) ocsential that they should be warned against such 
: tude and turbulent behaviour towards private indivi- 
4 duals. We hear that last week a party of soldiers belonging to the above-named 
regiment weni in the direction of Hendalga, where they cut off and carried 
away some bamboos belonging to private persons, It is also said that they 
roughly handled the man who was watching the property. Such incidents 
usually occur whenever a new regiment arrives in Belgaum, but are quickly 
stopped by the issue of an order by the Commanding Officer of the regiment. 
We, therefore, suggest that the District Magistrate should take steps for the 
assue of such an order in the present case. 


29. “The case of Hydersha Azizullakhan, the notorious Pathan 
gambler, was disposed of on Wednesday last by the 


The Kabuli nuisance in 


was unable to carry out this order, he was at once 
removed to jail.....; The result of this case is satisfactory, for the simple reason 
that a very oe pecan supporter of lawlessness and serious crime has at last 
received his due.....; The arrest of this leader of Kabuli roughs has naturally 
struck terror among their ranks, and some of them have already left the city 


Abmedabad. — Magistrate, who ordered the accused to give two 

a Pre yong . securities of Rs, 1,000 each and a personal recogni- 
May, » cols.; /dm-e-Jam- ; : ‘ 

oe | shed (26), 10th May, Bug, cols. zance for Rs. 1,0C0 forgood behaviour. As Hydersha 
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in search of fresh fields where they might pursue their nefarious career.......... 
If any evidence were wanting to convince the sceptical of the dangerous 
character of these Kabulis, if was furnished by the incident that took place on. 
last Thursday near the Police lock-up, where uhder-trial prisoners are lodged. 
Our readers will recollect that three Kabulis were committed to the Court of 
Sessions by the City Magistrate some days ago for committing the murder of a 
corn merchant by name Hargovan Haribhai. While the case was pending, 
one of the accused, by name Aslamkhan, was taken out of the lock-up on 
Thursday afternoon, as he wanted to go to drink water. The fellow somehow or 
other managed to possess himself of a rifle. On seeing this two policemen 
rushed at him, He tried to fire at them, but as the rifle was not loaded he 
gave a bayonet thrust in the abdomen of one of his assailants, Were it not 
for the leather belt of the policeman assailed, the thrust would in all prob- 
ability have proved fatal, Another armed policeman, who was on duty close 
by, seeing this affair fired straight at the Kabuli and seriously wounded 
him. ‘The Kabuli died within a short time............ We are not in the least 
sorry for the death of this ruffian. Our only regret is that the gallows 
have heen cheated of one more legitimate victim. ‘The case against Aslam- 
khan’s two companions, Zarifkhan and Jafer, was concluded on Friday last 
in the Sessions Court, with the result that Zarifkhan has been sentenced 
by the Sessions Judge to be hanged and Jafer to be transported for life. In 
view of the wanton manner in which this dastardly and heinous crime was 
committed by the miscreants in a populous part of the city the sentence 
passed upon them will be deemed not at all severe.” |The Jdm-e-Jamshed also 
notices the above occurrence, and remarks :—“ Ahmedabad is not the only place 
where Kabuli desperadoes find a favourable field for terrorising the people. 
Many places in Gujar4t and elsewhere periodically groan under the tyrauny 
of these lawless men. Cannot the imperial Government see their wav to 
relieving the people of this oft-recurring scourge? His Excellency the 
Viceroy gave a warning that unless these men learnt to behave themselves, 
measures would be taken to prevent them from moving about freely in the 
country. This warning has not been taken to heart. Can we not ask, under 
the circumstances, that strong measures might now be taken to deal with 
them ? ’’] 


30. It is to be deplored that while the Police of the Agency and Native 
States has increased in efficiency, that of the Kaira 

_ Frequency of crimes in District has deteriorated. Cases of theft and robber 
Kaira District and alleged aye of frequent occurrence nowadays in Kaira District 
inefficiency of the local Police. 1 : ; 
Mahi Kantha Gazette (91), but the higher Police officers seem to be in deep slumber 
7th March. and take no steps to put down the culprits. The 
: inertness of the Police gives a stimulus to the activity 
of the robbers, and the rayats are in a state of great anxiety for the safety of their 
persons and properties. At Umreth a number of cases of house-breaking and 
theft have lately occurred. At many places dacoitics have taken place on 
the high roads, but no trace of the culprits has yet been detected. All this is 
indicative of mismanagement in Police administration. We appeal to the 
Collector of Kaira and the District Superintendent of Police to take steps for 

placing the Police of the district on a more satisfactory footing. 


31. It appears that os ie? a ar yee wa a: Shol4pur District have 

een deprived of their licenses to carry arms. We 
dr agp pcg a lig cannot understand what offence the eosin RinkGaes 
the Shol4pur District. have committed to deserve such harsh and unfair 
Sholapur Samdchér (1i1), treatment. It is now a well-established fact that 
om Bey: evacuation of infected localities is the only effective 
remedy against plague, and so wherever plague breaks out in any town hundreds 
of people desert their homes and live in temporary structures erected far away 
from their town. In these temporary sheds the men are naturally exposed to the 
danger of thieves, who commit raids upon the health camps and carry eff the 
property of the refugees. Only recently a daring dacoity was committed in 
Madha Taluka (Sholdpur), ‘The editor of the Kalpataru was also lately attacked 
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hieves, who carried away some Rete. Sak thie eteane attacked: in. 
two cases possessed arms, they would certainly have saved their property 
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and also escaped personal injury. Owing to the close vicinity of this district 
to the Nizam’s belies seh early ear number of dacoities are generally 
Committed within its area. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary that the 
-people of the district should have a large number of licenses issued to 
them. In granting only a’ few licenses Government are possibly influenced 
by jc fear that possession of arms by the people would lead to the outbreak of 
revolts and disturbances in the country. There is, however, absolutely no ground 
forsuch an apprehension. The Indians are loyalto the core and have proved 
their loyalty on many an occasion. lesides, they are utterly wanting in the 
spirit of resistance to established authority. We hope that our Collector will 
take these facts into consideration and issue a larger number of licenses to the 
people. In every village there should be at least one person licensed to carry 
arms, This would be advantageous both to the people and to Government. 


$2. ‘Ihe Government of India have once again revised the rates and 
regulations in regard to inland telegrams, This indi- 
Revision of the regulations e¢ates Lord Ourzon’s desire to give the utmost facilities 
regarding deferred inland ossible under the existing circumstances to the public 
WHT Diuhed (26), 13th im general, and the mercantile community in parti- 
May, Eng. cols. : cular. ‘The whole system in regard to addresses 
oe has now been made uniform, which means that in the 
deferred four annas message the address will be charged for as in ordinary and 
ent telegrams, the unit number of words being fixed at ten and each 
additional word being charged one anna extra..........__ In Press messages also the 
address will be charged for, the unit rate being eight annas, the unit number 
of words 54, and one anna for each additional six words. The first will 
be found to be a substantial concession, especially by the mercantile com- 
munity and those who have to touch the wires frequently. As to the Press, 
it may have grievances against Lord Curzon, but it has also certainly to 
count him among its benefactors, and we dare say the new arrangement will 
be found to be a convenient one, even if it does not make much difference 
in the value of the service already performed for the Press by the Telegraph 
Department for half a rupee,”’ 


33. “In connection with the many additional facilities to the public which 
Dassicetions “) the Postal ave been lately provided by the Postal Department, 
authorities in Sind to grant @ correspondent suggests some further measures 
orien facilities to the which would probably prove to be of great advan- 
people, tage to the public and simultaneously increase the 
Sind Gasette (17), 9th May. Postal Rone § It is pointed out that 4 the Punjab 
land revenue is usually remitted through the Post Office by money order, and a 
special rate of 4 annas per cent. is fixed for such remittances. The same system 
might with advantage be introduced in Sind, where it would certainly be 
popular in all places provided with Post Offices. The transmission by post of 
revenue assessment would go far towards putting down the evil of lapo, which 
continues to be a source of complaint in spite of the efforts of Revenue 
officers to suppress it. Again, in the Punjdb, military pensions are 
remitted by post to be paid to their holders on coupons to be signed by them. 
It seems probable that the introduction of such a system for civil pensions in 
Sind would be very popular, especially among pensioners who at present have 
often to travel considerable distances in order to present. themselves at a Sub- 
Treasury to receive their pensions. In connection’ with the opening of booking 
offices by the Railw::y authorities, it is further suggested that a decided saving 
‘might be effected if the necessary arrangements could he come to between the 
Railway and the Postal Departments. It would be difficult to devise a better 
means of providing for the convenience of the public than the sale of railway 
tickets through the Post Offices, which are always in suitable positions and 
remain open for the greater part of the day. -We commend these suggestions 
to the attention of the Deputy Postmaster General of the Sind and Baluchistan 
Circle, who has always shown himself a very able and progressive officer,” 
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34, “The prosperity of Sind depends to a very t extent on canal: 
Suoveations for improving umsation, and it ison some of the salient aspects of 
the siministratio of ihe this important subject that we propose to express our 
Irrigation Department: in Views to-day. Clearance of canals has very often 
Sind. been made a subject of complaint, and we think a 
Al-Haj (52), 6th May, great deal of improvement can be made in this direc- 
se, as tion if the work of clearing canals, which is usually 
given by contract to non-zamindars, is entrusted to zamindars only, There are 
several reasons why the proposed course, if adopted, would be an improvement 
upon the present state of things. The main object of a non-zamindar contractor 
must always be to derive some pecuniary benefit out of the contract, and those 
who know how contract works are usually done can fully realise the absurdity 
of effectual official supervision, however vigilant the supervising officers might 
be. But if zamindars are given the work, it need not be said that they would 
never think of saving money, but would spend every farthing allotted to them 
as their real interests lie in the better clearing of canals.......... Another 
point worthy of consideration is the expediency of inviting the opinion of 
zamindars while arriving at decisions regarding the construction of canals and 
water-courses. The voice of the zamindars in the matter is no doubt entitled 
to much weight, and although their suggestions may sometimes be impracti- 
cable, it cannot be denied that a study of the subject of canal administration 
from the point of view of zamindars will be productive of some good......,., 
Prosecutions for waste of water are rightly regarded by the zamindars as a 
source of unnecessary hardship to them, inasmuch as the very nature of the 
offence mekes if absurd for the zamindars to be guilty of it, and practically 
speaking presecutions on this score have been weapons of torment in the hands 
of those underlings of the canal establishment whom the zamindars fail to 
please. A cultivator can never be guilty of wasting water, since more water 
than what is necessary is as ruinous to his crops as no water at all. In fact the 
position of the zamindars and the distance of their fields from the head offices 
make it difficult for them to bring to the notice of superior officers any ill-treat- 
ment or high-handedness shown to them by the subordinate establishment, and 
even when reports of this nature are made, it often becomes difficult to prove 
them. Take the case of a zamindar who, having received no water through 
some fault of the daroga, goes to the head-quarters to report the matter to the 
officer there. ‘The daroga comes to know of it, and to wreak vengeance upon 
the man inundates his field in the night and the following morning hauls him 
up before the Court for waste of water. In such cases the zamindar becomes 
powerless and the daroga appears to him to be too powerful to be opposed. 
It was to avoid such hardships that the zamindars of Sind in their address 
to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay made a request to step prosecutions 
of this kind, but apparently owing to the case not having been properly 
explained to His Excellency, the reply was not satisfactory. However, it is 
hoped that the new Commissioner in Sind will give his attention to the neces- 
sary reforms in the canal administration and oblige the vast rural population 
as well as the landed aristocracy of Sind by improviug the present state of 
things.’’ 


35. ‘* From a communication from the mofussil published in our Sindhi 
columns it will be seen how the Kandiaro incident 

Alleged gtr 3 an sae has thrown Hindu villagers into a state of uneasiness, 
a sn Sekbiverkes They think that if Musalmans could be so bold as to 
and the uneasiness produced assault a big official like the Mukhtyarkar, who is so 
thereby among the Hindu much dreaded, there is nothing to prevent them from 
inhabitants of the ar ag harassing the Hindus, Wecommend the letter to the 
Eng — (99), “nd ™ay> attention of the Commissioner. For aught we know 
to the contrary, the writer may have overdrawn the 


picture. But there is little doubt that the letter merits perusal and thought.’’ 


36. ‘ We have received an account of a party given in honour of a 
certain Head Munshi on the eve of his departure to 
Protest against the fre- take up the post of Mahalkari elsewhere, Now we 
quency of cage pag lly believe the gentleman in question to be au excellent 
GOT rent ee (5), Officer, but as we remarked last month this party 
Hyderabad Journal (9), “gs : : ) 
10th May. business is being overdone, and we feel bound to 
— _ protest once more against the ridiculous~ frequency 
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mere transfer of even subordinate officers 
a. to. newspapers in order to proclaim to 
officer having been féted by ‘such and 
here should be an epidemic of farewell 
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8%. “The Policeman who was prosecuted by the Society for the Preven- 


Stray cattle nuisance at 
Hyderabad (Sind) and alle- 
ations against the local 
lice. 
+ egg Journal (5), 
6th 


tion of Cruelty to Animals lias been convicted and 
sentenced to pay a small fine of Rs, 5. The case 
ought to be a lesson and a warning to Policemen over- 
doing their business, maybe through motives not 
very creditable. 4propos of this we may mention 


a, that the owner of the ill-treated cow stated in Court 
that the Police levied from cattle-owners one anna a month per head of 
cattle as the price of not impounding their cattle, and that failing the pay- 
ment of this fee by any individual owner they harassed him as muchas possible, 
and even took away to the pound his cattle while returning home from the 
grazing ground, while they let alone the stray cattle of those- who greased their 
palm, ‘The statement being considered irrelevant was not recorded, but it 
would be worth the while of the authorities to make an inquiry into the matter. 
It is a very serious charge against the Police and can hardly be ignored when 
it is solemnly made in open Court........ .... What inference can be drawn 
from the fact that a lot of cows, straying in the marrow bazar and causing no 
énd of mischief under the very nose of the Police, are not touched, while cows 
going along broad roads or through open lanes to their destination are hurried 
up to the pound ? ” 


38. ‘“Itis time that some effective means were devised to puta stop to 

cattle-lifting, thefts, robberies and dacoities which, it 
will be no exaggeration to say, have become the 
order of the day. We put it to those who sway the 
destinies of our province whether it redounds to their 
credit or to that of the Government they serve that 
free-booters should stalk the land and carry on their 
operations without any fear. As we have pointed out times out of number, the 
greatest. boon copferred on the Indians by the British raj is the security of life 
and property that the people enjoy under its flag. It may be easily imagined 
what effect the present state of affairs will have on the public mind. We can 
hardly imagine a more urgent matter which at this moment claims the atten- 
tion of Mr. Morisor, and he will do well to address himself to it forthwith. He 
must begin by laying the axe to the root of the evil, if his endeavours in this 
direction are to be crowned with success. It goes without saying that the 
utter worthlessness of the Police has emboldened thieves to carry on their pro- 
fession with such daring. If the Police had been up to the mark, things would 
never have come to such a deplorable pass. Both in preventing and detectin 
crime they have shown themselves lamentably inefficient, It is to the Police 
Department that the Commissioner should therefore turn his attention, The 
officers as well as the foree under them ought to be given a good shaking, They 
are paid by the public for protecting their lives and properties. If they will not 
or cannot perform this duty, they are not worth their salt.” 


Thefts and dacoities in” 
Sind and alleged _ imefiici- 
ency of the Police. 

Prabhdt (53), 2nd May, 
King. cols, 


_ Educationn 

89. There are many places in Khandesh which formerly boasted of factories 
Derieabitity of ; and were noted as seats of manual industries, But all 
By mere toga these industries are now fast disappearing. We were, 
Khandesb. | therefore, gratified to learn that Government desired 
~ Ehud sh Vaibhav (129), to give an impetus to industrial education and 
usten | to revive indigenous industries; so let us see 
what branch of industrial education can best be fostered in our district 
vith the greatest advantage to the people. There is only one technical school 
in Khéndesh, where instruction in carpentry is imparted to the pupils. 


' 
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Looking to the length of time that the institution has been in existence, the 
present attendance at the school must be said to be very meagre, Itis, therefore, 
necessary that branches of industrial education which are likely to prove useful 
to the inhabitants of the whole district should find a place in the curriculum 
of the school. for instance, if a course of hand-loom weaving were to be 
introduced in the school, the institution would prosper much better than it 
does now. There are many villages in the district teeming with Muhammadan 
weavers. Their processes of weaving cloth are very antiquated and conse- 
quently unprofitable. The hand-looms of, an improved pattern that have 
already been introduced in Akola (Berar) can profitably be introduced in 
Khandesh. As an experiment four or five hand-looms of the new type should 
first be introduced in some of the vernacular schools, and a few weavers be sent 
to Akola to see how the looms are worked there. This experiment will cost onl 
Rs. 100 or Rs, 125. This amount the Dhulia Municipality, the local authorities 
and the leaders of the native community will, we trust, not at all find it 
difficult to raise. 


Municipalities. 


40, Attributing the outbreak of plague to overcrowding and the general 
insanitary conditions of the city, the authorities 
Operations of the Bombay started a new body known as the Bombay City 


"Huet Fables cits) Improvement Trust with a view to eradicate the 
llth May. "above-mentioned evils. At the outset it was hoped 


that the necessary improvements would be promptly 
and vigorously carried out, but we are sorry to say that even after the lapse of 
Six years no substantial progress has been achieved by the City Trust. The 
slow progress of its operations may be ascribed to palpable defects in its 
policy. Dwellings in the congested parts of the town are demolished by if 
without erecting beforehand new buildings for the reception of the dishoused 
population. As a result of this, the unhoused people rushed into already over- 
crowded Socalities and thereby rendered them still more insanitary and unhealthy. 
So far from doing any good to the people, the City Trust has not only caused 
positive inconvenience to the poor population, but has contributed to an 
increase in house-rent throughout the city. Another fault which we find with 
the Trust is that its system of working is very costly, and consequently 
the sites which are offered by it for sale for the erection of new buildings are 
required to be sold at exorbitant prices. ‘These heavy prices retard the erection 
of buildings. It is, therefore, necessary that the Trust should change its present 
methods of work. The mill-hand population of this city exceeds two lakhs. 
These people live mostly in filthy rookeries. In order to remedy this evil it would 
be better if the Trust called the mill-owners together and pointed out to them 
the advantage of erecting cheap and sanitary dwellings for the mill-hands close 
to the mills. The Trust should also actively help the mill-owners in carrying out 
this project. If this is done, not only would the mill-hands be accommodated 
in sanitary dwellings, but the industrial prosperity of the city will also be 
materially promoted. 
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41. The Bombay Samdchdr and several other native papers of the week 
OL satisfaction at the final settlement of the dispute 
between the Bombay Muni- between the Bombay Municipal Corporation and the 
cipal Corporation and the Tramway Company, They also express approval of the 
Tramway Company. conditions of the contract entered into by the Corpora- : 
_ Bombay Samdchér (65), tion for an electric tramway service with the Brush | 
(88) oie Variaman Company. {The Sdnj Vartamdn, however, is sceptical 
as to the ability of the Brush Company to satisfactorily 
fulfil the contract. ‘Tbe paper apprehends that the Company will be. obliged, 
much to the mortification of the Corporation, to hand back the concern to the 
present Tramway Company. The paper further strongly condemns the action 
of the Corporation in agreeing to pay a substantial sum by way of good-will to 
the Brush Company in case the Corporation terminates the contract before 
63 years. | 
con 2238—8 
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se tpl _ Sees Broo we ofthe last general mveting of the Bulsér Munici-. 
ideal SO pa ty held on- the 29th and 30th ultimo furnish a 
re Secale ~ esh illustration of the injury done to the cause of 
int | D Tel igning bis is seat l0eal self-government in the town by party spirit. 
aboarng ging Com nittee: and°official high-handedness, Among the items. of 
wan at) _ + -business transacted at the meeting was a resolution 
hese «Mitr appointing the Managing Committee for the current 
$6 ele year. The Chairman of the Managing Committee, 
shibha: “Vastabhai; Mamlatdar of Bulsar, refused to serve on the Com- 
e6, ‘and subsequently resigned. his seat on the ground that he was not: 
ned to work with some of of his colleagues. ,Now the names of the members 
of the Committee elected by the meeting were the same as those proposed by 
Mr, Kashibhai with one exception, viz., of Mr. Shapurji Framji, who was 
elected in place of Mr. Morarji, whose name was proposed by the Mamlatdar. 
We for one think that it is capricious and improper on the part of an officer 
of the position of a Mamlatdar to decline to serve on the Managing Committee, 
simply because one of ifs members is known to have the courage to oppuse 
his views. Such conduct deserves to be taken notice of by the higher authorities. 
Mr, Gopalshankar Bhachech, President of the Municipality, acted rightly in 
denouncing the attitude of Mr. Kashibhai. If the Chairman of the Managing 
Committee wants only members of his own choice, of what use is the right of 
local self-government enjoyed by the peoplef We may mention in passing 
that the members of the Municipality complain that Mr. Kashibhai in his 
capacity as Vice-President sometimes behaves discourteously towards them. 


48, The Bulsdér correspondent of the Rdst Goftar writes :— The privilege 

of local self-government conceded to the Indians 

Alleged maladministration by Lord Ripon has proved to be the reverse of a 

e bay ulstr Municipality. boon. In Bulsér, for instance, the elected members 

oftar (31), 7th : eae ; 

May. secure their seats by bringing undue influence 

to bear upon the voters and by resorting to other 

questionable means. Faction and party spirit also prevail in the Munici- 

lity, and the interests of the rate-payers are sacrificed. Government would 

' conferring a real boon upon the people by altering the constitution of the 

Municipality and making if consist wholly of nominated members as it 

was. before Lord Ripén’stime. Before the elected element was introduced in 

the: Municipality, the Municipal treasury was in a flourishing state, Party spirit 
was absent from the Municipal Chamber, and the ratepayers were not groaning 

as now. under the burden of oppressive taxation, It is understood that “Govern- 
ment have under contemplation some such scheme as has been suggested 

above. 


44, A correspondent of the Kalpatare points ak the following alleged 
irregularities in the local Municipal administration :— 

Alleged irregularities in It is clear from documentary evidence that Mr. Pisare, 
te Shelépar administration 4 Municipal Councillor, purchased manure from the 
124), 7th May. Jocal Municipality in the name of his agent. By this 
sass spalelagba ** act he has oot Mle himself unfit: to ox loa dP oh 
Municipal Councillor, and it is therefore necessary that his name should 
be struck off the list of Municipal Councillors. It is also said that 
Mr, Kisanlal, who is the representative of the Sholapur Municipality on 
the District Local Board, has taken toll contracts from the Board. This is 
strictly prohibited under the Local Board rules, and Mr. Kisanlal should, 
therefore, be made to resign his seat on the Local Board, and another 
member should be elected in his place, I also learn that Mr. Abansab 
Khatal, another Municipal Councillor, receives ‘commission from the local 
weavers’ guild which works under Municipal supervision. Such a course 
of action‘is in utter violation of the provisions of the District Municipal Act 
and incapacitates Mr. Aban from serving as a Municipal Councillor. Steps 
should also be taken to recover the balance which Mr. Kisanlal owes to the said 
, Which he has failed to pay by instalments as previously agreed upon. 
present Chief Officer of the Municipality, Mr. Vithal Gangaram, who is 

acting for Mr, ann draws Rs, 165 per month, while the pay of the permanent - 
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incumbent of the post is only Rs. 150. This is irregular, and the salary of the 
Acting Chief Officer should, therefore, be reduced. About six months ago a 
gold medal worth Rs. 50 was presented to Mr. Gangaram at the expense of the 
Municipality, but as such presentation is ultra vires, Mr. Gangaram should be 
made to refund the price of the medal to the Municipality. 


45, ‘A large representative public meeting was held at Bhai Shamsingh’s 
spacious godown to take steps for approaching the 
Public meeting at Sukkur Commissioner in Sind with a humble protest against the 
_ ha hd ay cot negligence of the Municipality in connection with the 
Municipality . the dis. Jate fire, the uncalled-for sanction subsequently given 
charge of its civic duties, by that body for the provision of a bungalow for the 
especially in connection with Sanitary Inspector and the imposition of recent taxes 
ar prey re on wool, spices, &c. The inhabitants of the town 
Eng. cole. be “Y? mustered strong on the occasion and numbered between 
two to three thousand. The feeling apparent on the: 
very surface was one of indignation against the reprehensible conduct of the 
Municipality with respect to the fire and the bungalow. Seth Gerimal, 
indigo merchant and mill-owner of Sukkur, presided........... The proceed-. 
ings were commenced by the Presideat, who called upon Seth Wadhumal 
Adumal to say a few words about the present state of dissatisfaction prevalent 
in the town. He was followed by Bhai Jesomal and Seth Haji Moosa.,......... 
Several resolutions embodying the gist of these speeches were then put to the 
assembly @nd passed unanimously.” [Elsewhere the paper reproduces the 
resolutions passed at the meeting, which are as follows:—“‘(1) That this 
meeting protests against the commendation bestowed upon the Secretary and 
the Sanitary Inspector by the Municipality for their services during the late 
fire, and submits that the damage caused by the fire was mainly due 
to the previous negligence of the Municipality. (2) That this meeting 
strongly protests against the resolution of the General Board of the Munici- 
pality passed on the 29th ultimo that a bungalow be provided for the 
Sanitary Inspector at the cost of the Municipality, and submits that such 
expenditure is highly inexpedient and against the interests of the rate- 
payers and amounts to unwarranted extravagance. (8) That the octroi 
imposed on woollen cloths, grocers’ commodities, wood and ivory by the 
Municipality is unnecessary and calculated to greatly undermine the local trade, 
(4) That a sub-committee be appointed to submit to the Commissioner in Sind a 
copy of the above resolutions, together with a prayer to enquire into the 
negligence of the Municipality, to exercise his power under the Act and veto 
the operation of the resolution of the Municipality sanctioning the erection 
of the Sanitary Inspector’s bangalow, and to reconsider the octroi schedule 
so far as it affects the local trade.’’| . 


46. <A correspondent writes to the Sindhi :—‘‘ May we enquire of what 
| use is the new plague doctor, Mr. Hassanand, to plague 
Complaintagainst a plague patientsin Shikdrpur? The Shikérpur Municipality is 
ea ws 7a He M really wanting in straightforwardness and a sense of 
pies (9%); *"Y> duty to the people. This new doctor, though specially 
appointed to attend on plague patients, does not even 
see the face of any one of them. When he goes to tlie plague camp to make a 
show, he sits on the public road several hundred paces from the camp and 
from there prescribes and sends medicines through the peons. Is not this 
procedure a disgtace to the noble medical profession ? If the doctor is so timid, 
why should he have accepted the post at all? Many say that he has been pitch- 
forked into it, because he is the brother of the Vice-President of the Municipality, 
who is also Chairman of the Dispensary Committee, If this is so, it is all the 
more lamentable. The Vice-President should sacrifice his selfish interests to the 
good of the public and make his brother either do his duty or resign his post 
at once,” 


47. ‘The disinfection of conveyances immediately after being used for 
conveying any person suffering from any dangerous 


Proposal for ‘compulsory disease is a subject under consideration by the local 


disinfection of public con- 


veyances used for conveying Municipal Board, The initiative seems to have been 
persons suffering from in- taken by the Collector, who has suggested to the 


fections diseases in Karachi. Municipality the advisability of issuing a not 
Phenix (14), 6th May. pality y 3 otice 


directing the immediate disinfection of such 


“he issue of such a notice would be simple enough, bu 
ffeot to it without being wt is not quite so simple a matter as 
irst sight appear. Let us premise, in the first place, that the disinfec- 
mveyances—at any rate of public conveyances—used by persons 

dangerous disease is absolutely necessary in the interests of 
there can be no two opinions, so long as the present 

g the contagious character of dangerous diseases and 

ing the spread of the contagion by means of disinfec- 
questions immediately arise: What are 

| di ‘and what is disinfection?.......... In fairness to Jehu, 
the terms dangerous disease and disinfection would have to be defined in the 
notice clearly enough as to allow of no reasonable doubt when he incurs 
liability under the notice. That difficulty having been overcome, the next 
point is the provision of facilities for discharging the liability,.......... Jehu 
should know not only when and how he has to disinfect his convey- 
ance, but where he can disinfect it. This naturally leads to the question who 
is to compensate the gharrywalla for the loss entailed by the act of disinfection 
and by his conveyance being placed out of action. Will he be empowered to 
recover damages from the patient through conveying whom lie has been 
occasioned the loss, or will the public for whose safety he has had to suffer 


on . 


le to conceive how the Municipality are going to put such # rule into 
The public safety must no doubt be the first consideration, but 


the safety of the public, while it might prove the means in unscrupulous hands 
for causing oppression and inconvenience to the public.” 


bg Native States. 


48, Mr. B, M. Malabari write as follows in the Indian Spectator under the 
. heading “ Letters from Cloudland ’’:—‘ The clever- 
_ Employment of Europeans est of native journaiists, my elder brother of the 
10 ~ a Btates. oa Amrita Bazar Patrika, has more than once twitted 
ndian Spectator (7), loth py, pag ; ' ; ' 
May. ord Curzon for his seeming inconsistency in depre- 
gt cating the employment of European officers in Native 
States and at the same time putting up with such employment. Is the Viceroy 
sincere P—that is the question asked by ethers, the question with which some 
of them clench a gratuitous assumption. The assumption is plausible in the 
extreme and sure to carry conviction tothe average mind. But if you look into 
it closely, you will find it is no more than plausible. To me such methods of 
argument are far from convincing; truth suffers not so much and so often 
from error as from argument. What may one not prove by mere assumption, 
especially if appearances are against the other party? Begging my elder 
brother's pardon, Jet me try to peep into this particular question of the employ- 
ment of Kuropeans in Native States. Ido this the more readily, knowing that 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika isabove attributing motives, The policy of keeping 
Europeans out of Native States, of which Lord Curzon made an emphatic 
declaration personally at Jaipur, goes back to the days of Silk Buckingham, and 
even before. It had its roct partly in the Englishman’s love of fairplay and 
rtly in self-interest. 1t is usually not convenient for the British authorities 
in India that high-minded independent Europeans should have the ear of a Native 
Prince. But that is exactly the reason why the latter prefers to have at least 
one such European by his side. It means to him peace of mind, freedom from 
intrigue, and a more or less kindly treatment of the peoplé. As a young man, I 
-was very rabid on this question of employment in Native States, and once 
pitched into a dear old Rajput Prince very rabidly about it. I have not yet 
tcrgotten his reply: ‘ Bhat, as soon as I have employed a kala admé of our own 
(a native) the sala starts with bhatbandi (favouritism), He is all for those 
belonging to his own caste. Worse still, he won’t stand up for me or the ra if 
he finds the Political Agent against us, A white man will at least treat all my 
alike, and he will make a fight for his employer.’ This view is shared 
largely by Native Princes. Only last year I spoke to an enlightened young 
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Ohief, regretting the employment of so many Europeansin his State when 
‘qualified natives could be had for perhaps half their salaries. And His High- 
ness was frank enough to explain that he felt easier with European officers 
managing his State affairs,and that with all their education the natives had 
not yet learnt to be really independent and impartial. He gave mea number 
‘of instances in point, with some of which I was familiar. There is a large Rajput 
State, the orthodox ruler of which started by employing a well-qualified native 
gentleman at the head of each department. The policy found little favour 
with his subjects, and as to the special departments they generally went from 
bad to worse. Onone department the State spent lakhs of rupees, to find 
in the end that it had gained little or nothing in return. The Maharaja later 
came across a white man who dismissed the defaulters, scolded His Highness to 
his face, compelled him to lay out a few lakhs more and showed results so 
satisfactory and treated the rayats so liberally, that the prince has since become 
his blind follower in schemes of reform. The people bless this Maharaja and 
his white adviser, who have secured them practical immunity from drought 
and famine and who treat them as their children even in ordinary times, 
without distinction of race, class or family. [na neighbouring Rajput State I 
have known a white man working for close upon a quarter of a century, 
winning his way to the confidence of prince and people alike, beautifying the 
capital, fertilizing the soil around and acquiring an influence for good over a 
number of other States that turn to him in times of need. Apart from the 
question of character in which our public workers are admittedly deficient, it 
must be remembered that these are days of specialization, and that there are 
special departments in which European specialists cannot possibly be dispensed 
with. Is His Highness the Nizam to blame, then, if, in spite of Viceregal 
declarations, he insists upon having a European specialist at the head of his 
Finance Department? And is the Viceroy to be charged with inconsistency 
or insincerity if he cannot, in this instance, refuse to sanction the loan of the 
services of the best available Finance Minister to ‘our faithful ally’? But \ 
when all has been said and done, one ugly fact remains, with its still more | 
hideous consequence—the creation of an educated class, eager for service, and 
its systematic starvation. ‘The strivings and disappointments of this class are 
heart-breaking. I have been a witness to these for years: hardly a week has 
passed during two decades without discovering some case or other to sadden 
my existence.”’ 


49. Commenting on Mr. Dutt’s report on the administration of the Baroda 
State for the years 1902-03 and 1903-04, the Praja 

Mr. R. ©. Dutt’s admini- Bandhu writes :—“ ‘lhe population of the State accord- 
rt gg report ofthe Baroda ine to the last census was 194 lakhs and the total 
Pride Bandhw (80), 7th burden of taxation about 130 lakhs of rupees......... q 
May, Eng. cols. Consequently the burden of taxation in Baroda per head i 
of the population is very nearly 7 rupees. This is a very | 

heavy rate for a State which is mainly agricultural, and which has no trade or 
manufactures worth the name, Mr. Dutt in his Report has to make the melan- 
choly admission that the record of the various trades and industries of Baroda 
is a poor one...... .... Now manufactures cannot grow without capital, and 
it is hardly possible for capital to accumulate ina Native State in which the 
incidence of taxation is Rs, 7 per head. In British India the incidence is less 
than Rs. 5 and still capital grows very slowly........... During the last 30 years 
the State has indeed made rapid strides in liberal ideas, but a feeling still 
lingers in ithe public mind that Baroda is not as desirable a place for 
planting a factory as Ahmedabad, Broach or Surat. It will be the task 
of native statesmanship to spread a general sense of complete confidence 
in the Baroda administration, but it is permissible to point out that 
so long as the State maintains its taxation at tie present level capital cannot 
grow and trades cannot flourish. It is a matter of common knowledge that i 
there is practically no capital available in Baroda. In the days of the former y 
Gaekwars things were quite different. We fail to find in Mr, Dutt’s | 
Report any explanation as to why the practice of publishing annual administra- 
tion reports so wisely instituted by Sir T. Madhavrao was allowed to fall | 
in abeyance. No reports were issued e< far as we know during the last 10 | 
oon 233—9 | 
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it:.is that a burden 
British India is allowed. 
t is necessary to say a word 
| 'e Bg British India congratulate 
a e rais re minimum limit of taxable income to 1,000, 
a th ay = reaches even petty incomes of Rs. 300. 
rat the rate is about one per cent., and the tax supersedes 
a petty and ‘vexatious imposts, but with all that we cannot help 
a hope that His ess may at an early date place his 
ayes on a par with their brethren in the neighbouring British 
ii istric weeessseee+s Myr. Dutt has given a lengthy review of the system 
‘of land revenue administration in force \in Baroda, but he avoids stating 
as to vigeliticall far " 7 oaches his standard of ‘half the net assets,’ 
hich he pressed the attention of Lord Curzon in_ his open letters. 
r. Dutt's saaaaabion “with Baroda will prove a lasting blessing to its subjects 
if he is able to persuade His Highness to remit a considerable portion of the 
present taxes.” 


sre 


50. “The administration report of Baroda for the last two official years 
compiled by Mr. R. C. Dutt, Revenue Minister, con- 
is | a ae Baroda. tains no more interesting chapter than the one on self- 
ote tan Spectator (7), 13th nn 
An May. government.......... The most important feature of 
if self-government in Baroda is the attempt to revive the 
village communities of old, The main cause of the decay of the village com- 
‘e munities was, as Sir Charles Metcalfe wrote in 1830, the ‘ Revenue settlement 
| with each individual cultivator, instead of one with the village community 
ie through their representatives, the headmen,’ In Baroda, as in the greater 
of British India, it is now too late to revive the ancient institution 
the collection of land revenue. It is, however, interesting to note 
| that from the commencement of the settlement operations endeavours 
were made to preserve as much as possible of the old forms of self-govern- 
ment in the villages. His Highness the Maharaja took a personal interest in 
maintaining the village services: a deduction was made from the revenue 
demand of every village for the maintenance of the village services, and 
ii provision was made in every villaga to appoint a »unchayat. ‘The scheme was 
3 “estimated to cost over 12 lakhs of rupees op the whole; deducting about 
9 lakhs already assigned by the State for the village services, it was found that 
with an additional expenditure of three lakhs every Village could be provided 
| “with its services. This has now been done. ‘Thus in the State of Baroda there 
i are 2,604 recognised village headmen; 1,227 accountants; 2,042 orderlies; 
HI 8,915 watchmen; 6,691 sweepers; 294 cleaners of careases; 2,335 barbers ; 
neal 2,167 potters; 1, 170 carpenters ; 993 blacksmiths; 604 coolies ; ; 6 fishermen ; 
4g G32 school-masters ; 1,529 drawers of water from wells. We are told that 
i ‘hereditary claims were recognised in filling up the service.’............ The 
iW fessions concerned in the village services are so simple that the system 
i is not likely to fall under the ban of the modern political economist, who 
i! dooke to competition for efficiency, rather than to heredity. It was the 
a Gaekyar's own idea that the school-master should be added to the body of 
i village servants, that one should be provided in every village which "had 
; Ro. school and could produce 16 scholars of either sex. It appears that 
under this system 632 new schools were established between 1891 and 1893. 
‘Bince last year a system of village punchayats has been elaborated. very 
em with a population of one thousand or more is to have a punchayat. 
_sbhe.supervision of village roads, wells, tanks, schools, dharmasalas, chowras 
ani devastans is to vest in the punchayats. They are to help in medical 
relief and famine relief, to co-operate with village Munsiffs in settling civil 
disputes and with Sub-Registrars i in their official work and tosee that boundary 
maori! in the fields are kept in order and the village cattle pound is properly 
The.experiment was only introduced last year, and its success will 
ut be waiched with the keenest interest. Taluka Boards, District Boards 
and J ities are not new in British India, and Baroda has more or less 
follo = the example of British India in developing local self-government in 
s, talukas and districts. It is proposed to complete the system by the 
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oreation of a Legislative 
g ing bodies will have to remain ‘ officialised.’ The patel is president 
of the village hayat, and the accountant and the school-master are 
eaz-officio members. One-half of the members are to be anpointed by the Distriet 
Officers or the Naib Subha. Similarly in Taluka and District Boards the 
Presidents are official, and about one-half of the members are to be nominated 
hy Government. In the proposed Legislatiyé Council also the Government 
will have more than a working majority, seeing that two-thirds of the members 
are to be either ex-officio or nominated by Government.”’ 


51. We are grieved to find that His Highness the Gaekwar’s doings are 
such as to cover his name with disgrace. Having 
Adverse comments on the xtirpated the ancient aristocracy of the State, His 

alleged action of His High- , , ° : 
‘ness the Gaekwar in destroy- Highness is now carrying on a crusade of destruction 
ing certain Hindu and against Hindu and Muhammadan shrines. ‘lhe sub- 
Muhammadan shrines in jectsof Baroda, though puffed up with the pride of 
my 8 d of India (72), Sth ancestry, have become effeminate and timid. Now-a- 
May. thes days Baroda has not produced a single patriot who 

can be said to be a worthy son of his mother, The 
Hindus profess spurious zeal for their ancient religion, but when their idols are 
destroyed by the Gaekwar before their very eyes, they look passively on. 
A true Hindu can never brook such a sight, but Baroda is a land full of 
anomalies. We had thought that the Muhammadans of Baroda had some 
spirit in them, but we have been disillusioned on finding that they witness 
unmoved the desecration of the graves of their holy saints. The above remarks 
are not meant to convey the suggestion that the peopie should commit a breach 
of the peace. What we urge upon them is to obtain redress from the British 
Government by legitimate means. We are aware that the leaders of the people 
have lost all their worldly possessions and are at present on the verge of starva- 
tion, but they should remember that even death is preferable to dishonour. 


52. “* We understand that His Excellency Lord Lamington is expected 
Lord © Lamingtoo’s pro- °° spend a couple of days at Kolhapur on his way 
posed visit to Kolhapur and to a shooting place next week. The occasion of the 


ive Council. For a considerable Sines to oneme 
i 


an appeal to His Excellency Governor’s visit to Kolhapur will be a festive one — 


to bring about an amicable , . 
poe. a arms for the Maharaja,.......... But there will be numerous 


coninovensy. matters of State policy and administration, for a 
Mahrétta (11), 7th May; discussion of which both the host and the guest will 
Samarth (45), 10th May. have to find some time even amidst their numerous 


festive engagements, Among these, there is one subject which perhaps deserves 
more earnest consideration than all the rest put together. We refer-to the 
confiscation by the Maharaja of the hereditary énams of a number of persons, 
notably of Shrimant Rajopadhye, of Kolhapur, on the pretext that the holding 
of the énams was conditional on the due rendering of spiritual service, and that 
by refusing to participate in the administration of the Vedokta ritual at the 
religious ceremonies in. the Maharaja’s family and the families of his 
Mankaris, these Inamdars not only failed to perform service, but 
exhibited disloyalty towards their sovereign. And it is not too much to 
say that this act of confiscation on the Maharaja’s part has completely 
undermined the amity of relations between the Maharaja and his subjects. 
weseeesee The most prominent among the victims of the Maharaja’s frenzy 
is the Shri Shankaracharya of Sankeshwar, whose income of nearly Ks. 14,000 
has been attached on the paltry pretext that he initiated a disciple 
to succeed him without the formal sanction of the Darbar. This, of course, 
is not the direct fruit of the notorious Vedokta policy, but a by- 
product of the process through which the mind of the Maharaja has passed 
during the last few years to practical dementation so far as his Brahmin 
subjects are concerned. Shrimant Appa Saheb Rajopadhye ranks next among 
these victims. His imam income of Rs. 20,000 a year has been confiscated 
by the Maharaja on the ground that he declined to perform religious 
ceremonies at the- Maharaja’s palace according to the Vedokta ritual. 
The Rajopadhye’s case is howevera typical one in which the inequitable 
tendencies of the Maharaja have been most acutely. emphasised, and in 
which the British Government has been afforded the fullest opportunity 
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g the Maharaja right in his policy towards 
jopadhye family is again one which has 
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arily holding the post of spiritual preceptors of the Maratha 
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} Tami 1 from such a remote time as that before the birth 
great Shivaji.......... It must be understood that when pleading 
family of the religious preceptors of the Kolhipur Rajas, we do 


‘hot for a single moment desire that the Maharaja should not aspire to secure 
spiritual elevation for himself or hisfamily. If there be any constitutional way, 
and we believe a constitutional way can be found, in which the Maharaja can 
gratify his sarees for a higher social status than was contemplated by the 
writers of Hindu Shastras, no one would be so glad of the result as ourselves...... 
... But the Maharaja and those of his persuasion labour under a woeful 
misunderstanding, when the only practical result of their spiritual aspiration 
is manifested in irreverent self-assertion, exhibition of vanity iu its worst 
form, a patent desire to trifle and tinker with religious questions and the 
econvenient confiscation of valuable estates on prostituted political authority. 
The abuses of secular authority and temporal power are never so hateful as when 
they are accomplished under the guise and colour of a higher spiritual 
aspiration. And it is exactly such an abuse of which the public complain when, 
while condemning the policy of the Maharaja of Kolhapur, they appeal 
to the British Government to step in and redress the grievance,.......... The 
special features of the Rajopadhye’s case are that he has been slandered and 
misrepresented behind his back, and that he has not been allowed a fair 
hearing or rather any hearing at all either by the Maharaja, the Political 
Agent cr the Bombay Government. The Rajopadhye is even denied 
copies of certain papers upon which a proper representation of his case must 
depend. ‘The only hope which the public and the Rajopadhye himself have 
lies in the independence of spirit and the love of fairplay which both 
Lord Curzon and Lord Lamington are believed to possess in a fair degree. 
The former has a couple of memorials before him already on the subject, and 
the latter, having succeeded Lord Northcote after the decision of the Rajo- 
padhye’s case, may be expected to have an open mind as regards its merits, 
And it would stand to Lord Lamington’s credit, if he takes advantage of his 
temporary stay at Kolhapur to inquire into the facts of the case on the spot 
by consulting independent men of position and advise the Maharaja to clear 
the ground for a discussion of the Vedokta question on its merits by liberating 
the confiscated estates of the Shankaracharya, the Rajopadhye and many 
others, as these confiscations must evidently defeat their object, if they are 
intended to coerce the parties concerned into an admission of His Highness’ 
right to partitipate in religious ceremonies according to the Vedokta ritual.’ 
[The Samarth makes similar comments. | 


53. “The meeting of the Jains held in Bombay last week was an 
| impressive demonstration of the trend of the feeling 
The Jains and the Palitina which prevails among the members of that com- 
ie Jamshed (26), 9th ™mUnity in consequence of the attitude taken up by 
Day, Eng, cols. ' the Thakor Saheb of Pdlitana in regard to their 
temples on the Shatrunjaya hills. We shall not here 
enter into the merits of the controversy, but we cannot help saying that no 
lover of his country can contemplate without pain and serious misgivings a 
spectacle like the one which is now presented—a considerable section of the 
Jain community appealing to the British Cesar to restrain a Hindu Prince 
from officiously injuring their religious susceptibilities. The Indian delegation 
now proceeding to England will have, of course, many complaints to make to 
the sovereign nation about the ‘ mal-administration’ of India by the. British 
Officials,......... Will they have the manhood to show the other side of the 
shield as well? Will they also mention the Palitana affair ? ” 


54, ‘“* We heartily welcome the public meeting of the Jains held at 

Dae Bombay on Sunday last for the purpose of considering 

ae oot ae what steps should be taken to prevent a repetition of 

ay 4 och) Sil Ma. the regrettable incidents that have of late been rather 
Samdchdér (65), 8th May. * ame : 

CS frequent owing to the visitors to the Shatrunjaya 
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Hill insisting upon seeing the ¢wnks and tlie temples without removing their 
shoes and thereby injuring the religious feelings of the Jains........... We 
understand that at that meeting resolutions were unanimously passed expressing 
ound regret at the conduct of Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Mr. Chichgar, 

r. Lambert and Kumar Shri Ranjitsingji, who insisted on putting on canvas 
shoes over their leather ones instead of taking the latter off altogether before seeing 
the tunks and the temples, as well as at the conduct of the Pdliténa Thakor who 
has been instigating his guests to wound the religious feelings of the Jains. 
It was also resolved to request Government to compel the Pélitina Darbar to 
respect the feelings of the Jains and to give them justice, to express 
readiness to help the trustees of the firm of Anandji Kalyanji in their 
efforts to check the mischief committed by the Bhats on the hill, and to 
give no encouragement to the latter who have lodged a criminal complaint 
against Jain M/unis, and lastly, to engage as an Inspector of the hill a retired 
European who must be a vegetarian. .\ committee of influential gentlemen 
was also appointed at the meeting to devise suitable steps for the purpose of 
giving effect to the above resolutions. It further appears that a telegram has 
been already despatched by this committee to the Bombay Government, and a 
properly drafted memorial from that body is shortly to follow. Neediess to say 
that the Jains have our entire sympathy in this movement. Weare also 
in complete agreement with a majority of the resolutions. The only 
resolution with whick we do not sec our way to agree is that relating 


‘to the appointment of a European as an Inspector. We do not think 


there is any dearth of compefent men among our own people, any one . of 
whom, if adequately paid, will be able to discharge the onerous_duties 
of the post as efficiently as any European. ........ We believe that in view of 
this long-standing dispute, and the bitterness of feeling to which it has given 
rise, the time has already arrived for the Bombay Government to set the 
erring party right. Knowing as we dothat the wheels of the administrative 
machinery move slowly, it will be some months before any decisive step is taken 
by Government in the matter. In the meantime, however, the Jains can 
easily put a stop to the recurrence of incidents that have rightly agitated them 
by allowing only those who agree to follow strictly their instructions to go up 
the hill and see the ¢unks and the temples, To carry this out they may 
engage the services of a competent and adequately paid Hindu gentleman of 
position, and put him in charge of the hill, and after giving him a sufficient 
number of faithful men, such as Sikhs or Pardeshis, to prevent any disturbance, 
delegate to him full powers to deal with any intruder in the best way he likes. 
The appointment of a vegetarian (!) European as Inspector can never further 
the cause of the Jains. We repeat once more that the remedy for this long- 
standing evil lies in their own hands, and that they are not in need of any 
outside help.” [A special correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr reports an 
account of a meeting of the Jains held at Patan on the 7th instant for 
supporting the action taken by the Jains of Bombay in regard to the Pdlitana 
affair. According to the correspondent about 300 Jain ladies were present at 
the meeting. | 


55, The Revenue Department of Bhavnagar State is doing work in a 
daniel: ible lethargic and indolent fashion. Complaints made to 
ege roisman D . | . . — 
prevailing in the Revenue this Department meet with no redress, All petitions 
Department of Bhdvaagar @ddressed to the Revenue Commissioner are passed 


State. apis on to subordinate officers with the stereotyped remark 
Kathidwar Samachar (79), ** Forwarded for information,” and are ultimately 
10th May. filed on the records of the Thanadar. No action is 


taken on them for years together. ‘Lhe rules framed by the Chief for the 
guidance of his officers are excellent, but they are never put into practice, with 
the result that the state of things ptevailing in the Revenue Department has 
become scandalous. Corruption in the Department is also on the increase, and 
justice is found nowhere. The people are groaning under misery and have 
lost their all, but the Chief being addicted to shtkar does not care for their 
well-being, | 
con 233—10 
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_... MIutelligence extracted from the Press. ae , 
This year’s celebrations of the birth anniversary of Shivaji began 
sar teed: ~~) to be held in various towns and cities as well as in 
Shivaji celebrations in gymall rural centres of Mahdrdshtra from Saturday last, 
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Bombay and the mofussil. and we have received a number of letters givi 

197). ¢ ny giving 
ee ots) Tae May, May; secounts of these celebrations. We are compelled, 
ae f for want of space, to hold overa summary of most 
‘foam | of these letters till our next issue. For the present we content ourselves 


; .with a brief account of the celebrations in two or three places only. At 
Amraoti the’ programme of the celebration extended over two days. Mr. B. G. 
Tilak was present on the occasion and delivered a speech on the object of the 
celebration and the moral to be derived from Shivaji’s life. The recitation of 
* historical ballads and of verses specially composed for the occasion brought 
the proceedings to a close. At Rdigad (Koldba) th: celebration was held as 
- usual and the programme consisted of a procession,a hari kirtan, the dis- 
tribution of food, &c. ‘ [Elsewhere the paper publishes the following account 
of the Shivaji celebration in Bombay, which took place in the Thakur- 
dwar temple and which included, among the items of the programme, a 
lecture, a religious discourse and gymnastic exercises:—Professor Rajaram 
Ramkrishna Bhagwat delivered a lecture on Saturday afternoon on the life of 
Shivaji in connection with the Bombav Shivaji celebration, and the Hcnourable 
Mr, Khare presided on the occasion. The lecturer praised Shivaji for his heroic . 
and patriotic achievements and for his appreciation of merit even when 
found in persons professing an alien faith. He added that Shivaji had no 
false racial pride and did not neglect to look after the well-being of outcastes 
like Mahars and Mangs. The president eulogised the lecturer’s catholic spirit 
and his hatred of caste distinctions. Mr. Godse gave a puran reading the 
same night on a text from the ‘‘ Bhagvatgita.” In another place the paper 
publishes the following account of the Shivaji celebration held under the 
auspices of the Maharastra Vidyalaya or the New Preparatory Classes, Poona :— 
Mr. 8. M. Paranjpe, M.A., presided on the occasion and distributed prizes. The 
students delivered short speeches on the following subjects :—‘ Life of Akbar,”’ 
Life of Bajirao,” ‘‘ Hero Worship,” &c. The Superintendent of the school 
explained that religious instruction was given fo the boys in the school, and 
that elocution was encouraged among the scholars by means of prizes, ; 
Mr. Paranjpe remarked that though the school had humble beginnings at present, 
it showed signs of vitality and vigorous future growth because it celebrated the 
birth anniversary of Shivaji. He deprecated the idea that the celebrations 
were merely in honour of departed worthies and contended that they were in 
honour of future Shivajisalso.° He also dilated upon the importance of the 
study of ancient history, inasmuch as it reminded students of the past prosperity 
of the country, which was in sad contrast with its present declining condition. 
in alluding to the red line which indicated British territory on the map of 
India, the lecturer remarked that the colour was symbolical of the blood- 
shed that preceded the conquest of the country by foreigners, The Kal 
ublishes brief accounts of Shivaji celebrations held at Junnar {Poona), Madras, 
eypore, Sdingli, Chalisgaon (Khandesh), &c.] | 
57. The Baroda correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr writes :—The 
Peta a a anniversary of Shivaji’s birth was celebrated here 
10th May. amdchér (69), on the 6th May at Radha Krishna’s temple, where 
a large audience had assembled. Speeches were made 
by Professor Pradhan, Dr. Chiplunkar and others. A kértan was then per- 
formed, ard the meeting dispersed after the customary distribution of pan-supari. 
The Bassein correspondent of the same paper says :—'l’he Shivaji festival, which 
ae used to be celebrated in -Bassein some years ago, gave great delight to the people, 
BS but after the Poona troubles, the spirits of the people having become damped, the 
celebration was stopped. ‘This year, however, the festival has been revived 
through the eflorts of the Vidya Vinodi Brahmans and other gentlemen. The 
celebration was held in the bungalow of Mr. Hargovind Vanmalidas and was 
marked by genuine enthusiasm, though not by such éclat as the festivals held in 


id 


39 


Bombay, Poona and Junnar. About 150 persons were present at the gathering. 
An oil painting of Shivaji with his Bhawani—the work of a local artist—was 
installed on a sofa and covered with garlands. Vadodrakar Buva Saheb read a 
= and was followed by Messrs. Marathe, Phadke, Shende and others, who 

welt on the merits of Shivaji and inculcated upon the audience the virtues of 
self-sacrifice and benevolence. A large number of dhotars, saris, bangles, &c., 
which were received from Messrs, Devkar Brothers, Thakur Lalubhai Maljibhai, 
and the Goldsmith’s Mahajan of Sutar Chawl, were then distributed to the 
inmates of the local Leper Asylum, after which the meeting dispersed. 


58, “ Mr. Tilak delivered a lecture on ‘ Patriotism’ at the Vani Vilas 
ey Theatre, Bellary, of which the following is a brief 
Mr. ‘Tilak’s lecture on gunamary. Formerly India was what the present day 
patriotism at Bellary. : : , : 
Mahrqits (11), 7th May. | Writers called a cougeries of nations.......... Empires 
meant in those days quite a different thing from what 
they mean to-day—an Empire now meant a country ruled from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin, the subject races being made to obey the same laws and 
regulations, An Empire of this kind never existed before. There was complete 
autonomy in the different provinces in olden days, but a tribute was levied by 
the central or suzerain State from the minor States only asa mark of subordi- 
nation. An Empire did not mean the assumption of the internal administration 
of a province by the suzerain power. The idea that a country of so many 
provinces had a single interest and a single ideal to look to was not con- 
ceived because it was not necessary. This was not the intellectual fault of the 
ancestors of the Indians, There was a kind of unity and there were ties, but 
those were not national, because the country was then differently cireumstanced. 
Looking at the ideal which, to a certain extent, inspired the Mahrattas about 
250 years ago, it was plain that the ancient ideals were more or less provincial, 
When Shivaji made his conquests, it was for the Mahratta nation only. Such 
an ideal would now be considered narrow, but one should look to the spirit 
of the ideal which laid down a policy by which one Province of India at least 
assumed an importance which was felt throughout the land. Such provincial 
and racial ideals would not serve the purposes of a modern patriot, the limits 
should be made broader and more liberal, and, as Lord Curzon said, the ideal 
should be composite as the circumstances of the country had been entirely altered 
after the establishment of British rule in India. India which was a geographical 
expression once became a single administration in the hands of the English. 
A nation was constituted of many elements, such as the element of ethnology, of 
language, of literature, of religion and of tradition. The first duty of an 
Indian patriot was to ask if the people of India formed one nation. The answer 
that came to the lips of every one was that India was one nation, This answer 
might be prompted by self-love or self-deception. Perhaps the wish was father 
to the thought. Hope being the very salt of patriotism, it was not for the patriot 
to be disappointed. In considering the question whether India could become 
one nation, various questions cropped up. Onc man said that from the hetero- 
geneous Communities of India a single nation could not arise; another wanted 
the Indian social customs to be done away with; a third wanted the indigenous 
industries to be first revived, for the country could then only accumulate 
wealth, and wealth was power. The question of nationality should not be 
looked at from ouly one point of view, but progress must be looked for all along 
the line, and the mutual relation of the different parts should be understood. 
There was not a doctrine in the world which had not its opponents; there 
Were no doubt differences of language, climate and religious faith, and even 
if all these differences were obliterated for the time being, yet the vastness of 
the country was such that differences would again arise soon. ‘There were, on 
the other hand, certain factors which, if properly developed and cultivated, 
would eventually lead to one nationality. The Hindus were governed by the 
Shastras, held sacred all over the country; they had the same~history, they 
lived in the same land, they were under the same government which was a new 
factor contributed by the British rule. The task of an Indian patriot was not 
easy ; he should not be daunted by difficulties, for the development of character 
consisted in conquering difficulties which were after all of human creation. 
There was no conflict between Vedantic ideals and patriotic ideals. Progress 
means an adaptation to the changed circumstances, and society being a living 
organisation, it would be unnatural if it Gould not adaptitself to altered circum- 
stances. The social organisation in India was not surely dead ; it was probably . 
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‘thé same rights and privileges as the 
aud co-operating with each other to reach 
m of one E e. ” ) 
ee, who, as our readers know well, had to retire 
m Government service in accordance with the 
“d aa _ rules which are observed more in the breach than 
srdctiee, retired Judge of im the observance, was entertained ata public dinner 
© Bombay: Small Causes by the Bombay Bar at the Masonic Hall on Sunday 
Vourt. ea ON. ie 4 weep hran — Barristers, who 
#: ractise in the Sma auses Court, mustered stron 
sen agg wind ween to do honour to a Judge whose predominating tthe 
racteristics were impartiality and straightforwardness. 
Mr. Jafferbhoy Rahimtullah, who presided on the occasion; recounted the many 
‘Ba sterling virtues of the retiring Judge, and dwelt upon the fact that Mr. 
oe Cursetjee knew no difference of caste or creed, treated the rich and poor alike, 
i and remarked that his retirement from the service was a distinct loss to the 
Small Causes Court Bench. Mr. Kemp and Mr. Hakim, Mr, Cursetjee’s 
colleagues, bore out and corroborated all that had fallen from the lips of Mr. 
Jafferbhoy.......... In replying to the toast, Mr. Cursetjee said that, knowing 
as he did the attitude of the Government towards him, lie felt no surprise that 
he was compelled to retire from the Bench, but that he was determined to 
consecrate the remaining portion of his life to the service of this country in 
general, and of the city in particular. He hinted that he intended to practise 
asa Barrister in the local Courts. Sir P. M. Mehta, in proposing the health 
| of the Chairman, expressed his gratification and his pleasure at seeing so 
1 | many young lawyers whose fathers were his colleagues, and emphasised the 
necessity for the young men there present to dedicate their lives to the 
a public weal. We are glad that Sir Pherozeshah seized the opportunity to 
ag impress upon the minds of young lawyers the necessity of devoting a portion 
iz of their time to public work outside their professional sphere. For all the 
| world over public men, who have done most good and worked the hardest 
for their country, have been drawn from the ranks of lawyers,”’ 


i 60. The Billimora correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—A 
i fisherman here, by name Bhana Kanji, has for the 
Wl . .1; last four or five years been indulging in the practice of 
ate ect ee dhoonwa in ee datetime a a ected in 
Jam-e-Jamshed- (26), Sth Machhbiwad. He pretends to be under the influence 
May; Hvening Jame (21), of occult spirits and has gathered round him a band of 
rT votaries who come to him every day to receive his 
benediction and to make sundry offerings to the impostor, consisting chiefly of 
cocoanuts, flowers and sugar. It is deplorable that a number of Parsi women, 
some of them accompanied by their male relations, also frequent the place, 
Another person, a gola by caste, also resorts to the same practice and counts 
Parsi women among his devotees. Itis regrettable that Parsi women should 
have anything to do with such superstitious and diabolical customs, A strong 
effort should be put forward to make them desist from such practices. [The 
same correspondent, writing to- the Hvening Jdme of 11th May, gives some 
further details of the dhoonwa practice at Billimora, and adds that the exposure 
of the practice in the Jém-e-Jamshed of the 8th May has produced a salutary 
effect both upon the religious impostor in Machhiwad and his votaries. The 
correspondent, however, apprehends that the practice will be revived in its full 
vigour as soon as the discussion on the subject has ceased in the newspapers. 
In a leading article in the same issue the Lvening Jdme strongly condemns 
the practice and appeals to the Baroda authorities to take vigorous measures 


: for putting it down. | 
M. A. BAIG, 


: Oriental ‘Translator to Government. 
~—s«é ftw of the Oriental Translator to Government. 7 
Secretariat, Bombay, 18th May 1905. | 
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(As it stood on the Ist April 1905.) 


-_ : : —— et 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, ae 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian _.../ Bombay... | Weekly ... —_,..| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 87 ve 240 
D Cosmopolitan Review DG. ces eee| Monthly... .| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 
(Konkani); 23. ' 
3 | Daily Telegraph and) Poona .| Daily ee] JOSeph Lewis ; Englishman; 49; formerly; 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. | 
4 | Kast and West .| Bombay... »».| Monthly ee. .| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; uv. P. 1,000 
5 | Hyderabad Journal .+| Hyderabad .| Weekly ... ea — Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay ... ar .| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brahman ; 37 000 
7? | Indian Spectator, Voice of) Do. «+ ar ae ee .| Behramji Merwa4nji Malabéri; P4rsi; 52;) 1,000 
India and Champion. te | 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ../ Do. .».| Monthly ..-| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer on 800 
9 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi o vos Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohana); 51  «. 400 
10 | K&thidwdr Times .| Rajkot ... sd Daily .. ...| Prataprai Udeshankar,’ B.A.; Hindu 200 
(Nagar) ; 38. 
ll | Mabhratta ... ma ...| Poona ... | Weekly ,.. 'Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B. A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
@ Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 31. 
12 | Oriental Review -»| Bombay ee —| — ...| R. 8. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 eee coe 400 
13 | Parsi sas eee a ae .--| Monthly cee sees } 500 
14 | Phenix ... .»»| Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly ..., Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 ia 050 
15 Poona Observer and Civil Poona in re Daily eee . , Cawas]1 Temulji ; Parsi ; 49 ees eee eve 100 
and Military Gazette. : | 
16 | Railway Times ...| Bombay... ..| Weekly ... ves) John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 13 - 1,000 
17 | Sind Gazette Pa vec) Karachi cee a Bi-weekly ..| Mrs. J. E. Tate ; European; 41 _ 500 
18 | Sind Times ee Do. ta ; Hindu (Amil); 88 __... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI, , 
19 | Coronation Advertiser ...; Ahmedabad | Weekly .. sia saan Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 725 
ania) ; 30. 
20 | Deshabhakt& ... 4 Baroda ... aa ae hee .| Vasantlal Sunderlé4l Desdi; Hindu (Nagar| 1,500 
: Breéhman); 43. 
21 Evening JAme eee eee Bombay ean see Daily eee — COR ees 1,000 
22 | Gujarati ... wei Do, »s-| Weok'y.... .|Ichh4ram Surajrém Desa#i; Hindu (surti| 4,500 
Bania); 51. 
23 | Gujar4t Mitr’... earns aes josh: nee ..-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi; 45 iiss cee 700 
24 Gujarét Punch eee eee Ahmedabad ees Do. ees eee Somal4l Mangaldas Shah ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 
25 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay ron ie | Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 a 800 
26 | Jaém-e-Jamshed .. eve} Do. aes | Daily —.ee ..., dehangir Behramii Marzb4én ; Parsi; 54 3,000 
27 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... re a): ae o-| Weekly .., ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 ., vee 2,900 
28 | Kadthidwar News... »--| Rajkot ... | ae jaa Jamshedji Framji; Parsi; 42 ... ee “| 400 
| 
29 | Kithidwadr Times Sa ee ao ...| Bi-weekly ide oe Jayashankar ; Hindu (N&gar Bréh- 600 
man); 39. 
30 Praja Bandhv ... .-.| Ahmedabad - .../ Weekly... us poet bean copie, Hindu (Mewdda = 1,100 
man); 39. 
31 | Rast Goftér bee ---| Bombay oof DOr © ove oe| PAallonji Barjorji Des4i; Parsi; 52 ... | 1,650 
32 | Satya Vakta sae ood Os e.| Fortnightly... yp er Be Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das Shrimli 550 
ania); 39. 
33 | Shri Sayaji Vijay ov:| Baroda eve .| Weekly... »..| Maneklal Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.) 4,200 
34 Surya Prakash eee ees} Surat eee oes Do. eos eee Umedram Nagindas D&y4bhai ; Hindu 200 
: (Bania) ; 25. 
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Vishvanéth MaySdev; am 500 
wan Bréhman) ; 28, 
oma Govind S&pkar; Hindu (Deshastha| 500 
| Brébman); 47, | 
ae | Do. eee . ae Rev. Mr. . Eh. Abbott eee eee bee 625 
1Poona ...  ..| Daily ..  ;..| Hari N&réyan Apte; Hindu (Chitphwan| 250 
| es Bethan); 38. | 
fete: Do. see oe Weekly see ee4t Do. Do. ose 1,100 


| | (Bania), 
: sea. ses} BOmbay... sci APOE 000 .»»| Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
: : | Manager being —_— Savl4ram Yande; 


os} Baroda ..  .. Dow... soe) Sh@h ~Ménokl4l Ambér4m Doctor; Hindul 1,000 
600 


oie | PR acoso (Maratha) ; 
Maritha Deen Bandhu ,,.| Kolh4pur oS. . Soa a Reahanesh Ajgaonkar; Hindu 850 
| araswat Brahman); 24. 


Native Opinion wee e ee Bombay... eee Bi-weekly ee: Vingval B4lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
| wan Brahman); 33. 
Prekshak rr) ese eee Sétara... eee Weekly sae ese Ganesh Ballal PhansAlkar ; Hindu (Karhaéda 


Brahmin); 82. 
Samarth ... ce vee| Kolb&pur iso) DO. wwe ws. Vindyak Narayan Joshirao; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 

Brahman); 36. 
Shri Say4ji Vijay ve Tae ee |” Serer — Sdvlérém Yande; Hindu (Marétha);| 4,000 
89. 
Subodh Patrika ... sa 1: (LD: vas x ee eos} Dwarka#nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
80. 
Sudhdrak ... — sas «| Poona .., eh ae) ee soo, Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,700 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
Udyamotkarsha ... ...| Bombay... »»-| Monthlyse .»-| Ganesh N&rdyan Toshi ; ; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
Brdhman) ; 30. 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


A Lian = ce ae --.| Bombay «+e »s.| Weekly... sas —— eae DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 600 
: nese); 32. 
O Anglo-Lustano ~~) ae oo a: ae --| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46. 0 wes 900 


| 
‘es eek ANnGLo-Sinp. i 
a 8 FS 7 ied. .AWadly.. ..10) English— Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah,| 1,600 
& eM B.A., LL.B. 
eS (2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
a. Mvhammadan ; 36. 
ae 58 | Prabhét ... eee o|/ Hyderabad Do. eee ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 bee 450 
ag (Sind). 
{ ae 54 Sindhi eee eee Se. Sukkur (Sind) ese Do. eee ee Virumal Begra] ; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 82 eee 1,000 
? AnGcto-Urpv. 
Ra 55 | Muslim Herald ...  ...| Bombay.  ...| Daily... ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;| 1,100 
| Muhammadan ; 30, 
| Eneiisu, Mara’THI AND 
¥ Gusaka'TI. 
56 | Baroda Vateal _... »».| Baroda oe. ..-| Weekly ... ...| RAmyji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 71 ...|/ 1,100 
a 57 | Hind Vijaya i aeek Bae: eee aie) Ga ‘i | Piadis) es Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
Pac. | | ia) ; 38. 
Bae EnGuisn, Manirui anp , 
Bees KANARESE. : 
oS Sines 68 | Karnétak Patri’...  ...) Dharwér ..| Weekly...  +..| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 


300 

ae yat) ; 35. 
 «» 88 | Karndtak Vaibhav ++ BijApur ... seek: A, ate ...| Anndji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
oie Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43, 
eae S5 eee a | ...| Govind Gangddhar Pendse ; Hindu (Konka- 400 
? ee ee nastha Bréhman), 28. : 

ree: oT Eyenisu, Portvcvurss | 

Lee _ AND UONCANIM, 


ee Orley: nea | | 
| O Bombaense ‘ee eset Bombaysee = gs] Weekly... —_...| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 ae 500 


' GusaRa'Tt. 


ee ie oe 
eed 


on bres uct Dalle we oie — Isméil Kizi Mahomed; Muhammadan;} 2,500 
wd Do. wi sei Nén6bhSi Ratanji Chichgar; Pirsi; 48 ...| 2,800 


Do. 
wel Do, a. - wut Weekly... _...| Dr. Kaliéndés Jaikisondés Dessi, BA, L.M| 800 
& B. 5 ; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. 
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GusaRniTi—continued. S 
65: | Bombay Saméchér co} Bombayeoo  00.| Daily ooo sane Salkbowe Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
rsi ; 36. 
66 | Broach Mitra... »+| Broach ,., veo| Weekly ... — oee| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma| 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 
67 | Broach Samachar... “oS ae wa | on eo| Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 50 ... ph 
68 | Chav-Chav see eee| Bombay ... .-| Fortnightly ... = Manch4r4m; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 
| 8. 
69 | Deshi Mitra eee voc] DUFAE .| Weekly ... ...| K4shidas Bhagvand4és; Hindu (K&chia, £.€e5} 
: a vegetable seller); 44. | 
70 | Din Mani ,, 0 «++ Broach ... --| Monthly... ...| Nathalal Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 
Bania) ; 26. 
71 |Dnyanottejak «+ ” Ahmedabad __,.| Fortnightly __...| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 
72 | Friend of India .. eee} Dow ove -| Weekly ... .| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 50 
73 ~«=| Fursad nee .»-| Bombay... »»-| Monthly .».| Bomanji Navroji Kabraji; Parsi ; 45 ... aii 
74 |GapSup .. ove wel eg e+| Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratnagar & Co. ina ove 
75 | Hitechchhu ove | Ahmedabad = os.) Weekly ... -»-| KAlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... see 
76 «| Jain ove = Do. oof DO cee .».| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu (Jain) ; 
77. «| Jdm-e-Jahanooma Bombay ... “a ee a bes Ratansbaw Frdmji Acharia ; Parsi ; 29 ove 
78 | Kaira Vartaman ... eee, Kaira a 2 »»»| Kahanda#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 
| Shravak Bania) ; £5. 
79 | Kadthidwar Sam4chér-—...) Ahmedabad sk ee ie ee-| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 
: man); 44. 
80 | Loka Mitra .»-| Bombay... -»»| Bi-weekly »-»| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 
Parsi ; 35. 
81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra | Weeklyeee ee:| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 
Brahman); 45. 
82 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... ooe| Navs#ri ... ee) ee. ee ++} Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 56... si 
83 | Nure Elam eee eee} Bombay ... »».| Monthly... eee} Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 
84 | Praja Mitra »--| Karachi... »».| Bi-weekly ese} NarLhoyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu eee | 
31. 
85 | Praja Pokar ses me Surat... | Weekly ... o.| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... ‘e vee 
86 | Prak&sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... wat 2a »»»| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania); 
88. 
87 | Punch Dand eee} Do, sect UG, — ‘ces eee} JamnAdas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 
43, 
88 |Samsher Bahddur... <j Abmedabad ...; Do. .. — ,..| Savdibhai Rédichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 ... 
89 |Sdnj Vartam4n ... .».| Bombay... soe} Daily — eos .».| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; P4rsi; 49. 
(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 
38, 
; (3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
90 | Sind Vartaman soe} Kar&chi ... vee] Weekly ooo »»-| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 39... 
91 Stri Bodh eee eee eee Bombay eee eee Monthly eee e0eene 
93 Surat Akhb4r ee) eee Surat eee eee Weekly tee eee Phirozsh4ah Edalji Patel; Parsi : 49 eee eee 
98 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha eee} Doe wee = oe} Anopram Manekldl Visashrim&li; Hindu 
| (Shravak); 36. 
HINDI. 
O04 | Pandit... cce ae ee one Weekly eee see) Govindrao pan ae Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 
| jari) ; 43; and T'arabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
95 Sharman Samachar eee Bombay eee eee Do. eee rom cudiines 
96 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-| Do. 2 of Do. se see) Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nédgar 
: char. Brahman) ; 39. 
KANABKSE. 
97 Digvijaya eee eee ree Gadag vee coe Weekly eee «oe Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad ; Hind 
Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. 
98 | Karnatek Vritta..  ...| Dhérwar os] Das ose, see((1) Shivram Mahddey Khénolkar; Hindu 
(Karh4da Brdhman) ; 34. : 
| (2) Anndchfrya Baldchérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
b D Do Gurares Migtavenla MicsRiger | ~WSad 
99 | Loki Bandho... wee O. eee ove — -»+| Gururao avendra md&pur ; x 
|“ (Deshasth Brahman); 41, 
cox 1—?2 
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Théna ... oo 
Dhiulia ... = «.. 
Ratndgiri we 
Belgaum... ,.. 
Bombay re 
T4sgaon ... he 
Chikodi ... ‘0. 
Chiplun ... sec 
Belgaum wise 
Karad ,,, oes 
Kolhapur 00 
Erandol ... coe 
Whi ace coe 
Dherwar ove 
Kolhe#pur eee 
Thana ... 00. 
Ahmednagar a. 
Poona ... ode 
Thana ... oes 
Poona ... eos 
Shol&pur bee 
Poonaee. ese 
Bombay... ses 
Poona .,.. oe 
Dbulia ... ove 
i ars Te 
Vengurla oes 
Nasik ... oes 
Sétéra won 
Wal. a ove 
Kochsra (Ratné- 
ent eee 
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Do. ... 
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Weekly ... 
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Do. «+ 
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DO. ove 
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Monthly 
Weekly . 
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Do. ove 
Der wx 
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Monthly 
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\Gundo Nelgire. Nédgir; Hindu (Deshasth 


'| Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 


| Anandrao Rdmehandra Dharadhar; Hindu 


fl Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 


| Krishu4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitp4wan 


Brahman) ; 28. | 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
b4da Brahraan); 4l. 

Gaurishankar R4mprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bra@hman); 41, 


Brahman) ; 23 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. 

Hari Dharmdji Gandhi ; Hindu(Viani); 27... 


41. 


(Pathare Prabhu); 42, 
Rémchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; $7. 
Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 40. 


Brahman); 40, 
Abaji Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 
42. 
Jagannath Baldéji Sapre; Hindu (Karhéda 
Brahman) ; 38. 
Saddshiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 62 
Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 
Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brxhman) ; 48. 
Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman)'... 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 41. 
Vishnu Govind Bij&purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brdhman); 41. 


Brahman); 38. 
Késhinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 52. 
Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brihman) ; 75. 
Trimbak A’baji R&je; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu); 41. 
Shivrim Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman);. 39. 
Govind Nirayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br@hman); 46. 
Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman) ; 38. 
Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Bréhman) ; 49. ; 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 48. 
Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 26. 
Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 
Rémkrishna Gop&i Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Bréhman); 27. 


Péndurang B&béji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 


K4shinath Véiman Lele; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 
Bréhman) ; 48. 
Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 
S#raswat Brahman); 30. 
Ganesh Keshay . Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
ated ~epeere, ; 43. . 
i Thai e 4 Pe 2. eee 


615 


Hari Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman) ;/300—400 


600—-700 
100 
100 


Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24 : 
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MaritHi—continued. a ; 
188 | Ndsik Vritta _... oo| Nasik ... vos] Weekly oe ...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (ChitpSwan 450 
| Brahman) ; 28. 
139 | Nipdni Vaibhav ... vee] NipAni seo eos] Do. eee »..| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 80 
. (Deshasth Brahman); 50. 
14) | Nydy Sindhu... e:| Ahmednagar ...| Doo ose wee] WAman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth! 400 
Bréhman); 31. 
141 | Pandhari Bhushan ...| Pandharpur «| Do, os w-| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 75 
| Brahman) ; 34. 
142 Pandhari Mitra eee eer Do. eee ‘ee . 029 oe Govind Sakhar4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 109 
: Brahman) ; 42. 
143 | Poona Vaibhav... -+.| Poona ... oof =O. one »».| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
| Brahman); 36. 
144 | Prabodh Chandrika .».| Jalgaon ... i yee ...| NarAyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 
145 | Pratod ss ..| Islampur ccc] DQ. cee ».| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
146 | Righav Bhashan... 5 BOGE de ict Ee ee »«-| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
et 
147 | Satya Mitra Bie ...| Malegaon iol wee hk «--|Balchand Hirachand; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 200 
26. 
148 | Satya Sadan rae | Alibag soo} |=. ; eee} RAoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Bradh- 150 
man); 53. 
149 | Satyi Shodhak ... .»| Ratnagiri sool DO. nes »-| Hari Naérdéyan Limaye; Hindu (Ohitp4wan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. 
: 150 | Shet Shetaki and| Poona ss. ...| Fortnightly ...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra-) 350 
Shetakari. buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 45. 
161 | Shol4pur Samachar soe} SHolépur .| Weekly ... ...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamti) ; 46 ~ 400 
152 | Shrigonda Vritta... ..| Shrigonda —s Do. eee ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
j 44. 
153 | Shri Shahu eee cee] ALATA cee vee De, we on foes Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréhb- 100 
man); 22. 
154 | Shubh Suchak ... — a ol a awe »..| Vishnu Ndrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitpawan 150 
Brahman) ; 30. 
155 |Sumant ... Sagi 5oe| Arad cee eee} Do, one eee} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 200 
shasth Brahman); 33. | 
156 | Vidya Vilas is »s-| Kolhapur -»+| Bi-weekly ....| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Bréhman); 21. 
157 | Vih4ri “it sae ...| DOMDAY «ee «| Fortnightly .| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
| wan Brahman); 35. 
158 | Vividh Dnydn Vistar Do, ove ---| Monthly... eee} (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni — owe see 600 
(2) R4mkrishna Raghunath #Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
159 Vrittasar eee eee ene Wai eee eee Weekly eee ees Lakshman Mahddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
160 | Vritta Sudha = «., wee) SATATA ove oct DQ ese eee} Laxman V4aman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
16] | Vydp4ri ... oe ...| Loona ont «Ge. . sda ...| Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 39. 
162 | Vydpdr Samachar .. ...| Ahmednagar ...| Do. se | RutunchandPunamchand Mutha Hindu(Mér-| 1,200 
wadi) ; 30. 
SINDI. 
163 | Khairkh4h kis ...| Karechi,,, e+) Weekly ... ee-| Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) eee 
32. ’ 
164 | Sind Sudhar woe wast «WO. wee eee] =e eee «3S oe Kh&nchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 38... 500 
165 Sookree ees eee eee Do. eee ee Do. eee coe Asanmal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana) > 42 eee 200 
Urpv. | ) | 
166 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai ees} BomDayoee -»+| Monthly »-| Mahamad. Ali Anvar Ali; Mchammadaa 1,000 
(Sunni); 32. 
167 | Eombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... | Weekly «.  ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 50, 
168 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér |, Do. we ove| Daily wee ss. Do. do. | 400 
| 7 | aie “1 bin Gulam Gaws; Muhammadan; 26. 
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Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 
madan (Shaik); 31. - 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman, Smérta) ; 82. 


MarArut anp Urnpv. 


Gulbarga Samfchér Parashrém Govind Bodus; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 


PorruGcuEsse-K oNKANI. 


; Weekly... Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23 


AW3j;Aluz .. 


Notes —A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 


in italics. 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


list is printed in brackets after the name. 
C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, andtheshort a(S] = « in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short-a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Name, caste and age of Editor. 
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Men and Women of 
India. 


MarATat, 
Loka Bandhu 


Urpv., 


1674 Mister Mkhanchu .,,, 


| Tasgaon 


Bombay 


Monthly 


Bhikaji Gopal Bhide ; Hindu 
Brahman) ; age 35. 


Chitp4wan 


No. 169 has ceased to exist. 


The Editor of No, 21 is the same as that of No. 26, 


No, 44 has ceased to exist. 
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Politics and the Public Administration, 


1, The visit of the Prince of Wales to India has now become a regular 

| ey at og Usage. Our present Emperor visited India as Prince 
the Prince of Wales inIndia Of Wales, and most of the incidents of that visit would, 
and some incidents of the We think, be repeated during the forthcoming visit 
Indian tour of His Majesty of the present Prince of Wales. At first there was 
we reat sa os the difficulty of providing the necessary funds for 
Seen ee ee the Royal tour, and Parliament after a prolonged 
discussion sanctioned a grant of £60,000, which was eventually raised to 
£100,000, and India silently consented to make good the deficit, if any. 
Even this amount was not considered adequate for the return presents which 
were to be made to the Native Chiefs, and consequently some restrictions were 
placed upon the value of the presents to be made by the Chiefs. Even 
now the Chiefs are forbidden to make costly presents. The object of 
these restrictions is to obviate the expenditure of a large amount of 
England’s money in return presents to the Native Chiefs. In spite of 
such restrictions, the aggregate value of the presents made by the Native 
Chiefs amounted in 1876 to 75 lakhs, while the Prince of Wales gave 
away return presents worth 6 lakhs of rupees only. Englishmen are said 
to be naturally endowed with commercial instincts; why should they then 
hesitate to invest a larger amount in the return presents to be made by 
the Prince of Wales to the Native Uhiefs? On the last occasion an invest- 
ment of six lakhs brought a net profit of 70 lakhs in the course of five or six 
months, Why should not then a larger investment be made on the present 
occasion? Sir Bartle Frere was entrusted with all the arrangements of the trip 
in 1876, and he notes some very curious things which happened at the time. 
On one occasion he was pestered by a newspaper correspondent, who wished 
to be included in the Royal entourage. Sir Bartle tried to put him off on 
various pretexts, and at last suggested that the importunate correspondent should 
always go ahead of the Royal party. The correspondent would not agree to the 
proposal on the ground that if an attempt were made to assassinate the Prince 
during his absence, it would be a ‘grievous disappointment to him, nay, he 
said it would kill him. These are the ideas of loyalty prevailing among 
Englishmen, and still curiously enough the people of India are dubbed disloyal. 
There is another curious incident about the visit which illustrates the loyalty 
of Englishmen. The Naval Commander-in-Chief of the time, Admiral Mac- 
donald, was greatly put out because he thought he was not sufficiently honoured 
at some of the functions. He resented the indignity put upon him and is said 
to have declined to attend the Governor’s levée and to fire a salute even in 
honour of the Viceroy! If even on a slight indignity these white people 
forget all their loyalty, how much more reason is there for poor natives 
to do so when they are actually starving? But, poor souls, they forget even 
the keen pangs of hunger and willingly show their loyalty. Still, the spectre 
of sedition does not cease to haunt them, or rather this is always the fate 
of cowards. We are told that large crowds of people had gathered in 
the streets to have a look at our Emperor when he first landed in Bombay as 
Prince of Wales. Such a thing is not likely to occur now. The people of those 
days were great fools. They have become much [wiser now. ‘They know, for 
instance, why they are starving. They are not likely to leave their work and 
throng the streets as idle spectators of an empty pageant. It is also desirable 
that these ragged and miserable skeletons of humanity should not be allowed 
to look at a gorgeous scene of pomp and luxury, It would be better if the 
Police kept the streets clear of these vulgar beggars while the Prince and 
Princess drive through them in a gorgeous procession. The sight of great 
wealth and luxury, which would be revealed to their vision on looking at 
the royal carriage, might possibly rouse their envy and lead them to curse 
Providence for allowing such gross and palpable inequalities in the lot of 
human beings. They will thus become impious. Men might be robbed of 
their food and clothing or of their wealth, but it would never be right to shake 
their faith in Providence. We, therefore, hopo that the Indian poor will be kept 
away from a spectacle which is likely to turn their heads | | 


coming visit of Their Ro al Highnesses the Prince 

x Princess of Wales in this country the various public 

yee in the country will no doubt vie with one an- 

- @bher in/offering them a loyal and hearty welcome. 

rine a ‘Phis is’ et Ra as it should be, though at times, in the 

eon their errival in opinion of some persons, the presentation of addresses, 

ie Y | er nepsascnp by our people. But the visit of the heir- 

| : to the throne is not a common occurrence, and 

no efforts should be spared to greet him with becoming loyalty and-to enlist his 

onmour side: We would suggest that the Indian National Congress 

seize the opportunity of the Royal, visit to express its loyalty to the 

theone. A deputation of the Congress consisting of leading representatives of 

the principal places in India should wait on Their Royal Highnesses on their 
arrival in India and tender to them the nation’s homage in the shape of 

suitable present. The Congress is the only public body in India that is entitled 

to speak in the name of the whole country, and though its demands may not be 

complied with by the authorities, its loyalty is beyond cavil, and we hope it. 

will not miss the golden opportunity that has presented itself of practically 

demonstrating that loyalty. Lord Curzon cannot, we think, refuse the request 

of the Congress to send a deputation to wait upon ‘the Prince of Wales. Even 

if he does, the nation will have its sympathies with the Congress. We, therefore, 

hope that our suggestion will be acted upon by the leaders of the Congress, 


3. “It is indeed a happy idea to have a permanent memorial of the 
approaching visit of Their Royal Highnesses the 
Proposed establishment of Prince and Princess of Wales, and the only suggestion 
IO gor, = cvcung d Bo hitherto made with regard to the form which such 
siesta Treael am. memorial should take is that of a museum for Bom- 
Pérsi (13) for May. bay. The Bombay Government has set apart a. 
handsome sum to be devoted to the purpose, and it 
has been acknowledged on all hands that Bombay should have a better 
museum than the miserable one which stands at present in the Victoria Gardens. 
But we are afraid a museum managed on the lines of the present Albert and 
Victoria* Museum would not serve that, purpose and fulfil those expectations 
that are usually entertained about it. To bea scientific and literary centre in 
Bombay in the true sense of the word it would be necessary to leave its 
control to a body of experts like the Bombay Natural History Society and 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and thus to make it entirely 
independent of routine methods such as official management involves. It is 
better not to have such a museum at all than to have it on the fatal lines we 
have indicated above. Otherwise it would degenerate into a show room for the 
public on holidays and lose all its educative effect and its etticacy for the promotion 
of scientific and literary interests. In the meanwhile the committee will have 
time enough to entertain other proposals, and surely it will not be said that 
for an advancing city like ours there is no other object or institution to which 
the funds collected may not be devoted. Is it not possible, for instance, to 
devote the funds raised towards the Tata Research Institute so as to bring 
about its location in Bombay ? ”’ 


4. ‘Phe Earl of Meath once more calls upon the citizens of the British 

: Empire to observe on the 24th of May the political 

Proposed celebration of festival inaugurated by him........... The ‘Shivaji 
Bngies Day i fi, Went k‘«& Day’ celebration, confined practically to Poona and 
aoe Calcutta, has inaugurated a movement which, in 
some form or other and. with inevitable vicissitudes, 

bids fair to serve a purpose analogous to the object of Lord Meath’s ‘ Empire 
Day.’ But for obvious reasons Shivaji is not adored throughout India, nor is 
he loved by all communities. In the Maratha country he will ever be 
PSone dota Bengal is a whispering gallery, which will echo the notes of 
patriotism : they still leave a void to be filled up, and in accordance with 

a saa s patriotic suggestion, a: local hero’s memory has also been unearthed. 
parts of India patriotism is too unsentimental to ignite so easily. It 

snede tbe tad thee that an Akbar-Day might be an improvement. upon the 
Shivaji Day. Akbar’s fame, however, is not co-extensive with British India : 


13 


Burma never knew him, and even within the boundary of Mogul India not 
all ‘imaginations can realise and -bring back to life visions which were 
practically still-born and which are buried nearly three centuries deep. The 
voices of the past may enthuse particular communities: India as a whole has 
not responded to them, and it will be a long time before the promptings of the 
intellect are transformed into impulses of the heart. It is not because India 
has been a nation, with the consciousness of a political or other unity, that the 
memory of the great rulers of the past is sought to be revived: it is because 
India wants to be a nation.......... It is probable that if the ‘Empire Day’ 
movement is vigorously taken up, it will furnish a goal for those vague longings 
which find their expression in the actual or proposed celebrations which are 
fitfully talked about........... What, then, is the ‘ Empire Day’ and why are 
we asked to celebrate it ? According to the Earl of Meath’s conception, its 
obiect is ‘to promote the Christian sentiment of peace and good-will towards 
men,’ and to unite the 400 million subjects of His Majesty King Edward VII 
‘by all the bonds which can truly unite a free, enlightened and loyal 
people.’ Lord Meath’s Imperialism is not synonymous with jingoism: its 
object is not to conquer, but to consolidate and to conciliate. It is to lay to 
heart the lessons taught by the history of other Empires which have declined 
and fallen, and to safeguard the British Empire, if possible, against the fate 
which has overtaken others. ‘The causes of the internal decay and disruption 
of Empires, as we are reminded by the Earl of Meath, have been spiritual and 
moral atrophy in the body politic, the growth of luxury and of selfishness, and 
want of interest in the affairs of the commonwealth. The celebration of the 
Empire Day, therefore, is not to be made an occasion for boasting, but for an 
inculcation and realisation of the responsibilities of Empire and for emphasising 
all those virtues which alone are rewarded with a continuance of temporal 
power. ‘Thus conceived, the movement in which we are asked to join is one 
which cught to make for righteousness and which might be hailed as a gratify- 
ing sign of the times.”’ 


5. “The outbreak of a great war in the Far East, and espocially the 
forecast of the probable results of that war, has once 
Threatened advance of more resuscitated the spectre of an invasion of India 
Russia towards Afghanistan hy Russia, If the counsels of common-sense can be 
and India’s military defence. . 
Mahrétta (11), 14th May. @llowed to have any weight, then we should be 
inclined to regard such an invasion as a nightmare, a 
mere figment of the imagination. But there are occasions on which common- 
sense finds evidently its occupation gone, and it becomes useless to argue on 
matters on which a judgment has been formed by those in power and authority 
without waiting for any argument.......... We nevertheless propose to inquire 
whether Government have been following sound principles of national defence, 
and how far the Indian nation can sympathise with Government in the 
measures they propose to take for such defence. In this inquiry we shall have first 
of all to deal with two things—1st, the reorganisation scheme of Lord Kitchener, 
and 2nd, the proposal to strengthen the Indian army by requisitioning troops 
from England. It is said that Lord Kitchener was alarmed when he found that 
whereas Russia might at any moment throw an army of three and a half lakhs 
on the Indian frontier, he could not possibly command, under the existing 
arrangements, an army of defence numbering more than about seventy thousand. 
The Commander-in-Chief, therefore, proposed to reorganise the troops in India so 
that a much larger supply may become available....... The effect of this arrange- 
ment will be, we are told, that 160,000 troops would be immediately available 
instead of 70,000 for service as a field army. The cost of the new arrangement 
is estimated at ten millions sterling, though there are people who believe that 
there can be no distinction between efficiency and economy, and that Lord 
Kitchener could not have possibly asked for one penny more than is absolutely 
requisite. ‘I'he existence of enormous and recurring surpluses silences all doubt 
in their mirid as to the feasibility of such an expenditure. For, in fact, the 
Finance Member does not even think it necessary to spend out of borrowings 
for this purpose, but can do the needful out of the current revenues.......... 
But even this scheme, with its ready supply of 160,000 men for the defeuca of 
the frontier, does not meet the needs of the case. If Russia is able to throw 
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carrying out such a proposal will be, it goes without saying, 
ing—apart from the consideration that a system of bringing such 
large reinforcements from England may possibly break down at any moment 
when the fire of international warfare will begin to rage fiercely, and 
fighting will not be confined only to the Indian frontier, but will be extended 
to the high seas, covered by lines of communication between India and 
England. ‘This second proposal, therefore, in the scheme of Indian defence, 


besides being open to objection on the ground of its costliness fully as much 


as the reorganisation scheme of Lord Kitchener, is further liable to attack as 
an impracticable measure, and also as a measure which ignores the very funda 
mental principles of a policy of natianal defence.’’ 


6. The series of reyerses inflicted by Japan upon the Russian forces both 
on land and on the sea during the last 12 or 15 
Sudhérat (127), 16th May; months have well-nigh shattered Russia’s prestige 
idrak (48), lith May; . ; ‘ 
Vihari (257), 15th May. in Asia. Under these circumstances, even the man 
in the street will admit that Russia will not for the 
present think of invading India. But some of our Anglo-Indian journalists 
and high Military Officers think more seriously than ever of the Russian 
bogey. They are of opinion that Russia’s reverses in Manchuria will exasperate 
her the more and impel her to make a demonstration in the Middle East. 
The construction of Russian railways in Central Asia will, in the opinion of these 
people, facilitate her task of mobilising troops, and that she will be able to con- 
centrate an army of nearly half a million troops on the North-West Frontier and 
march upon India with 350,000 troops. Lord Kitchener thinks that the 
British Indian army of-60,000 white troops and 90,000 native sepoys would 
be no match for 350,000 Russians, and he has, therefore, elaborated an 
army reorganisation scheme, which is estimated to cost 15 crores of rupees, and 
the Government of India have already expressed their readiness to incur this 
expenditure. Nay, it is under contemplation to increase the white garrison in 
India by 30,000 troops and to bring reinforcements from England in the time 
of war to the number of 200,000. ~ Mr. Balfour’s recent speech in Parliament 
shows that. the Russian scare is looked upon by the Oabinet in a very 
serious light, The Premier thinks the Indian land frontier to be vulnerable, and 


considers that if a Russian railway is constructed in Afghanistan it would mean 


a serious blow to the heart of India. He looks upon the situation in Central 
Asia as grave, and considers that if England through supineness or cowardice 
were to connive at the absorption of Afghanistan by Russia, she would be 
required to increase her military strength to such an extent as could not be 
contemplated with equanimity, In conclusion, he remarked that the problem 
of the defence of the Indian frontier had enterd upon an acute stage. 
This is an overt threat to Russia that her military movements in Central 
Asia are regarded as a menace to the British possession of India and 
would be construed by Great Britain into an act of war. ‘These menaces 
and threats are all right from the Imperialistic or the military point of view, 
but the point of view from which we Indians look at them is different. Is not 
the danger to India a danger to the Empire? Will not the loss of India 
shatter irretrievably the glory and prestige of the British Empire? If so, 
is it not fair that the burden of warding off the danger should be shared by 
England and India alike? We think it not only unjust but positively cruel 
that the cost of defending India should be allowed to fall exclusively on the 
shoulders of the Indian tax-payer. If the Indians had been assigned an active 
part in defending their country, and if efforts had been made td rouse their 
martial instincts in the defence of their hearths and homes, they would have been 
prepared to bear any amount of military expenditure. But the policy of our 
rulers has ever been to emasculate the Indians and to make the whole Indian 
nation effete and helpless. The Indian army is not a national army, but merely 
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& mercenary force, and it must not be forgotten that a mercenary army differs 
greatly in efficiency from a national army, How will then a mercenary force 
of two lakhs face a Russian army of six lakhs? England will, itis said, send 
reinforcements of two lakhs of troops. But it will have to cross a distance of 
thousands of miles by sea and face all the difficulties of a long and difficult 
voyage. If the English had not reduced the people of India to a 
condition of helplessness, but made them happy, contented and prosperous 
and also efficient to defend their country, the scare of a foreign invasion 
need not have given rise to grave anxiety in the hearts of our rulers. 
[The Ssudhdrak vrites:—It is doubtful whether England would be able to 
successfully meet Russia on the frontier without first abandoning her policy 
of distrust and suspicion towards natives. If she would take a lesson from the 
war in the Far East, she should create a strong native army and take the people 
of the country completely into her confidence and give them a patriotic interest in 
defending their hearths and homes. If she does so, she need not be afraid of 
meeting ten Russias at any time. The Véhdri writes :—It is strange that the 
British should distrust the native army, though they acquired dominion over 
India mainly through the instrumentality of native troops. We Indians 
willingly pay taxes to Government, and it is unfair that our rulers should still 
distrust us. Englishmen may hate and dislike natives because they are black, 
but they don’t dislike the money of the natives. ] 


7. Somaji dé Gomaji writes in the course of the eighth article of his series 
on ‘* Self-sacrifice or Heroism’ :—A Sanskrit proverb 
Pihed og x India learnfrom says that one cannot rise without passing through 
e€ rise of Japan! 1 ; ’ 
Qujardti (22), 14th May. | the ordeal of adversity. The secret of Japan's pro- 
gress lies in the fact that the Mikado and his subjects 
had a clear perception of the truth of this maxim. There was atime when 
Japan was completely dependent upon foreigners, but now the country has 
become the home of arts and sciences and plays the réle of a preceptor to the 
whole world. The reasons for this transformation are not far to seek. Japan, 
in the first place, is an independent country. Secondly, her people are fired 
with patriotism, and a complete harmony of interests and aims prevails 
between them and their ruler. And _ lastly, they are not split up intoa 
swarm of heterogeneous castes and creeds, nor is their progress - fettered 
by hoary superstitions From the dawn of Japan’s rise the Mikado 
set about taking steps with a view to accelerate his country’s progress. 
Encouragement was given by the State to indigenous commerce, arts and 
industries, and the people greedily availed themselves of the facilities 
offered. to them. O India! art thou ever destined to enjoy this happiness? 
Thy lot at present is to endure gibes ani taunts from foreigners, and yet 
thou aspirest to rise to the level of Japan. Is it notasilly venture that 
thou hast embarked upon, being devoid of the enthusiasm, zeal and dogged per- 
severance which are a sine qua non for a nation’s rise? [The writer hera 
makes desultory references to the abolition of the feudal system in Japan, and 
other alleged changes in her political constitution, and then proceeds.] The 
Mikado realised the imperative need of strengthening the hands df the people 
in order to bring their progress to the highest pitch of perfection. He is 
not actuated by selfish motives like Anglo-Indians, nor does his character 
resemble that of the present self-seeking Viceroy who is full of hauteur 
and detests the people committed to his care. . The Mikado feels for his 
people, rejoices in their weal and is pained by their woes. How dissimilar 
is the state of things prevailing in this country? The rulers here are 
mere birds of passage and fatten on the people’s money.  Invidious 
distinctions prevail between Europeans and natives. There is nobody here 
who says “this is my country.’”? None to shed tears for the sufferings of the 
millions and to say “these are my people”. O Hind! Grovelling as thou 
art in this slough of misery, am I not foolish in entertaining a hope about thy 
rise? Yet I eagerly cling to this aspiration, however foolish if might be, 
There is no achievement impossible for thy sons if they abandoned useless 
pursuits and made a firm-minded and strenuous effort for their elevation. 
Napoleon had effaced the word “impossible” from his dictionary: if India 
were to do likewise, her rise would be assured, (The writer here describes the 
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monious spirit ; reedom fro feeling’ with which the country’s 
jits are said to be administer bach then proceeds.}] These marvellous 
alts have beén brought about by Time, who destroys the destroyer and 
somes the conqueror. But what about India? Japan’s activity was 
paralysed by the thought that her rise would be an impossibility so 
long as the restrictions imposed upon her people by caste and religion were not 
removed, so long as female education was in a backward state, infant marriages 
were not abolished and foreign travel and widow re-marriage were interdicted. 
At one stroke she a ie of all trivial matters and then boldly rushed 
forward to grapple with the swarm of foreign vultures which had collected 
around her. The Japanese recked not if they infringed the injunctions of their 
caste aud religion, because. they firmly believed that their ruler’s wish had 
all the force of a divine command. So Fe as India does not possess this spirit 
of adaptability, she is destined to grovel in eternal darkness and to rest content 
with mere baubles. How can this darkness be removed? Says the poet Narmad : 
“Without patriotism a country cannot rise and must remain as dreary as a 
cemetery. ‘I'here is no unity among the people in matters relating to the 
administration. In political circles the Hindu is regarded asa coward. Verily 
the Hindus are benighted. When will their dawn arrive? ’’ Here then ends my 
story. True love, valour and self-sacrifice are indispensable for a country’s 
rise. A nation can never make progress so long'as it is divided into factions, 
so long as the people are wrapped in thoughts of self and are not imbued with a 
truly religious spirit, so long as their leaders are fond of hunting after 
official titles and honours. A people whose blocd is not infused with the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and heroism can never rise. So long as each of the 
individuals composing a nation does not realise that the happiness of all is 
indissolubly bound up with his own happiness, so long as the people of different 
provinces do not set aside their mutual jealousies and ill-will, so long as loyal 
independence pitted against authority is not recognised as a power in the State, 
so long will the day of the nation’s elevation remain hidden from sight. 


8. In the course of an article on ‘‘ Actual India” contributed to the May 
number of East and West Sit Edward Candy writes :-— 

A Representative Assembly ‘Tt has been stated or good authority that the Con- 
pie han d West (4) for May; 9t€88 movement was really suggested and initiated by 
Indian Spectator (7), oG, Lord Dufferin when he was Governor-General. He 
May. projected an annual assembly, to be attended by the 
ee chief officials of the various provinces and represent- 
atives of all classes of the community. Unfortunately, in pursuance of changes 
in the Viceroy’s idea, the assembly was not to be summoned by the Government, 
but at least for the first few years was to remain extra-oflicial, and the result was 
that Government and the Congress drifted apart. It is a question for serious 
consideration whether it is not now too late for Government to retrace their steps. 
Why should we not haye a Congress somewhat on the lines of the Representative 
Assembly of Mysore, or of the one recently introduced in Travancore? Of 
course, great.care and caution would be necessary in arranging all the details, 
ensuring the due representation of all classes of the people, not merely the 
English-speaking members of the community. To these might be added a few 
representatives of the various departments of the administration, and the 
proceedings would then consist not in mere one-sided declamation, but in 
real deliberation in which all points of view of the subject-matter under 
consideration would be put forward with moderation. At present the good 
which the Congress, even as it is now constituted, might effect is nullified by 
the extravagant language of its speakers. Surely, it is not outside the range of 
practical politics to hope that, if the leaders of the Congress succeed in 
establishing a real representative constitution, and atone of moderation in 
debate, we shall have the nucleus of a Representative Assembly, which might, 
in course of time, prove an assistance in the government of the Indian Empire.” 
The Indian Spectator writes:— In the current number of Last and West 
ir Edward Candy makes an exceedingly interesting suggestion, which seems 
to us worth the serious consideration of both Government and the Congress, 
He would transform the assembly, or establish a new one, on the lines of 
the Representative Assemblies of Mysore and Travancore. -It may occur to 
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17 
us at once to reply that in British India we have elected members of the 


Legislative Councils, and that the principle of representation is thus recog- 
nised quite as much, practically, as in the Native States. But a Repre- 
sentative Assembly would not only embrace parts of India which are not 
at present allowed representation in Legislative Councils, but they would be 
very much larger assemblies than the Viceregal Council, and bring up for 
con ideration a greater variety of topics than are dealt with in the Budget 
debates, A Representative Assembly is likely to bring the educated classes 
and the nobility into closer touch with the Viceroy and the members of the 
Government of India than the Legislative Oouncil. It will bea grand annual 
Durbar, which will bring the Government and the people ten times nearer within 
the field of telescopic vision than the Delhi Durbar did or could. Lord Curzon 
is fond of Durbars, but his Durbars are mere pageants. He imagines that they 
have immeasurable moral effect : possibly they have some effect on the Princes, 
but on the people they have none. There is nosoul in them, but only formality 
and fanfaronade, A grand Parliament, with the Viceroy sitting as the repre- 
sentative of the King, would be a sight attractive even in the eyes of Lord 
Curzon. It would give substantial representation to all communities and would 
represent various shades of opinion. It would tend towards the political unity 
of the country, and it would give a sounder kind of political education to the 
people than the Congress is expected to give. From the standpoint of the 
Congress will not such an assembly be better than the present annual gathering 
which costs so much of time, money and energy, and, in consequence of the 
paucity of results, leaves such a void in the heart? When we spend money 
we must profess that we get the money’s worth. But just total up the cost of 
the Congresses in the past and weigh it against the results. It is not proposed 
that there should be no annua! political gathering at all: we may be told that 
the moral results of the gatherings have been inestimable, Sir Edward Candy’s 
suggestion is to have a political gathering on the lines of the Representative 
Assemblies of the Native States. We must have an assembly with a recognised 
status. In our humble opinion the Congress will be wise if it agitates for such 
& political institution, without prejudice to the smaller Legislative Councils, and 
when the assembly is secured, if it retires in favour of its offspring.” 


9, The Indu Prakash pays| a. glowing tribute of praise to Lord Cromer 
ie for his administration of Egypt, and observes :— 
bable successor of Lord 0rd Cromer would be an ideal Viceroy of India, 
Curzon in the Indian Vice. but the expectation is too good to be realised. A 
royalty. ; Ripon and a Cromer are not the stamp of Viceroys 
Indu Prakash (41), 15th whom a demoralised and debased Government, like the 
may, ting. ool, one at present triumphant in England, would think 
of sending to India. They would send a Curzon, who would uphold the worst 
traditions of official bureaucracy, but not a Cromer, who would make no distinc- 
tions of caste and creed, and who would trust the people and look upon them not 
as a conquered race, but as co-partners of an Imperial concern, And let 
us here protest against the appointment of a man, who is often mentioned 
as a probable successor of Lord Curzon—we mean Lord Milner. Let us 
protest, ere it is too late, with all the emphasis at our command against 
the bare idea of that disastrous possibility. The man whose South African 
career has proved a disastrous failure can bring no hope to India, and we have 
not yet forgotten the treatment which he meted out during his South African 
regime to our fellow-countrymen residing there. His appointment as 
Viceroy of India would be little short of a public calamity, and our appeal to the 
best instincts of the British nation to spare us that calamity will not, we hope, 
goin vain. India is at the present time in sore need of a genuine and liberal- 


minded statesman of the stamp of Lord Cromer, and not of prancing pro-consuls 
like Lord Milner and Lord Curzon.”’ 


10 7 The statement. which has gone the round of the British and Indian 

ae Press for some time past about the differences on 

_, Press communique of the military problems between Lord Kitchener and the 
Government of India anent Vic , ene dintad I 

the rumoured differences be- ¥1l¢eroy is now authoritatively contradicted. in the 

tween the Viceroy and Lord Press communiqué on the subject issued at the 

= on 0 army re- instance of the former it is said that there is no 

Oe rs wa van conflict of opinion on the proposed reorganisation 

ie Whi edhe (27), 2I8t scheme, Any difference that exists relates solely to 

administrative details in the Military Department. 
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wise, 
lens Pag that the differences should not be made the subje 
ying sole goa ar pean yr tod 
ersona ' + The sight of two such superior gladiators tucking up their sleeves 
- fora duel can h y be considered edifying, while the Great Powers, not 
: inclined in a friendly way towards England, would view the affair with 
ni delight, Hence we are slow to place any special credence in the 
official contradiction.” 


il. “In accordance with a resolution, passed by the National Congress 
in December last a deputation of Indian gentlemen 
. Indian deputation to Eng- js about to be sent to England to place before British 
ne t and Weet (4) fo electors and British statesmen the views of the Con- 
May. "gress regarding the political needs of India. It is 
. intended that the deputation should ‘take part in the 
ensuing General Election: that event being still in the womb of time, the exact 
moment when the campaign can be opened remains shrouded in mystery. 
Some of the delegates are expected to leave India by the middle of this month, 
and they will perhaps be wise if they do not wait for the General Election. 
The great question which will almost exclusively occupy the attention of the 
electorate at the time of the next Gencral Election is that raised by Mr. Cham- 
berlain. The Congress has not yet dealt with it: the Indian Press has not 
been able to focus the discussion on any particular points, as no definite 
proposals regarding India have been placed before the country. The deputa- 
tion has practically no instructions from the country as to the attitude it 
should assume on the one large issue on which the General Election will be 
fought out. The Government of India have expressed their views, and Lord 
Curzon, in his last Budget speech, denied that they had been arrived at in a 
hurry. So far as we can see, the deputation will have merely to support the 
Government of India. The deputation will be in an awkward position for - 
another reason. Our Radical friends will put pressure upon the members to 
support the Liberal cause as far as it lies in their power to support one cause 
more than the other. The Liberals are free traders, and the yeneral belief is 
that India is intensely protectionist. Neither party will be prepared to grant 
us the exact kind of protection that Indian economists are said to be in favour 
of; yet, with the Conservatives they will have at least one thing in common— 
a dissent from Cobdenism. With the Liberals they will agree only in leaving 
the present policy undisturbed, not because they approve of it, but because 
they are prepared to disapprove of Mr. Balfour’s halting policy. Before the 
General Election the deputation will have ample leisure to wait upon British 
statesmen and to address meetings wherever the gentlemen are invited to speak 
on problems that affect India most.” 


12. ‘ We yet hope that our political leaders will pause and reflect on the 

i ie eine serious consequences of committing Indian interests 
(6) 14th + ecg sJormer to the tender mercies of English party politics, Sir 
Pherozeshah Mehta wishes India to be brought into 
the clash of party politics, but the metaphor reminds us of another which 
Lord Lytton made use of in describing the position of the Amir of 
Afghanistan, namely, the earthen pipkin between two iron pots, It is 
a very delicate pvsition, that of the pipkin, and India’s position between 
the two parties will not be far different. Already, to some extent, India 
| is needlessly made odious in the eyes of the party in power by our London 
s journal, which seems more anxious to have its fling at the Tory party 
. than: to advance the object with which it was started. It is conducted 
in the most irresponsible manner, and we have often noticed with regret 
references in it to His Majesty’s Ministers, which no respectable Indian news- 
pope per would think of applying to the Collector of a district. Of course, it will 
oe said that the Indian journalist is not courageous enough, but the courage, 
= which vents itself in vulgar abuse, does not usually stand the strain of trial. 
es Let us be strong in our facts and calm and dignified in our language, and 
| ar if: the Englishman does not understand us at first, he will soon learn to 
Sf Spe so. We never knew a.man or 8 cause gaining anything by habitual 
\ loss . of temper. pn. of course,. it_is a _”* to be angry. What 
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have we todo with English party questions?. In the actual task of adminis- 
tration only the Front Benches count. There is always an 
on Indian policy generally between the two Front Benches just .as there ison 
matters of foreign policy.. We admit Lord Ripon’s regime was an 
exceptionally favourable one for Indian progress, but that. was not because he 
was a Liberal, but because he was a man who carried his religion into hig 
7 ren Since Lord Ripon we have had four Viceroys, three of whom. were 

iberals, Lord Curzon being the only Conservative. Lord Dufferin was a Liberal, 
so was Lord Lansdowne, though a Unionist; Lord Elgin was both a Liberal and 
a Home Ruler. Why did not these Viceroys prove so popular as Lord Ripon ? 
All of them were intensely unpopular at one time or another of their regime— 
Lord Dufferin for his St. Andrew’s Dinner speech; Lord Lansdowne for his 
Official Secrets Act; Lord Elgin for the Tirah Expedition. And yet they 
were Liberals all and had the support of Liberal Ministries.” __ 


13. “It is a matter of profound regret to us that no efforts have been as 

‘a 1“ yet put forth by the leaders of public opinion to 
verse comments on. organise a Provincial Conference in this Presidency, 
absence of any preparations P : : 3 
for holding the Provincial) When almost all the other Presidencies have held 


me weg. 2 wry year inthe their Conferences with success and enthusiasm......... . 
Bombay Presidency. , Our leaders appear to be steeped in inexplicable 
Peg og = ue eee. ee....;.. ... It is true that they have many 

os matters in hand, but their neglect of the Provincial 
Conference is likely to lead to grave consequences...,...... We cannot too 


strongly insist upon the necessity of persistent and continuous activity and 


agitation. Any break, however temporary, is likely to lead to unwelcome 
results. Last year the Provincial Conference was not held on the ground that 
as the National Congress was to be held at Bombay it would be inadvisable to 
divide attention and efforts. ‘This year no such excuse can be urged.......... 
It is the duty of Surat this time to invite the Conference, but it is sad to see 
that this historic city should be lamentably apathetic in the performance of its 
duties. The Conference is no costly affair. Looking to the fact that it involves 
little expense, if is very surprising that Surat appears immobile.......... 
We think that a spark is wanting to put life and energy into the Suratis. A 
visit of Sir Pherozeshah or any of his colleagues will be sufficient to kindle the 
flame of enthusiasm in Surat.”’ 


14, In the course of an article on Co-operative Credit Societies in India 
contributed to the May number of Hast and West, 
Essential elements of the Mr. H. ‘Tupper, I. C.8., writes :—*‘ A District Officer 


success of . Co-operative . . , : 
et oa | ee have no great difficulty in selecting a few villages, 


East and West (4) for the most suitable on @ priori grounds, and inducing 


May. a certain number of persons of reputed honesty to 

consent to register themselves as a Co-operative 
Credit Society. But such work would be worthless. A Co-operative Society 
having its origin in a desire to please authority, and working, as such a society 
must, on jo-hukam lines, is a contradiction in terms anda farce in fact. It 
should be enough, it may be argued, to make the people understand the aims 
and methods of the Society—to demonstrate the great advantage that must 
result. Once they are made to realise all that the society offers, self-interest 


may be relied upon to make them ardent converts. How far this view is from 


the truth experience has shown. Sir Horace Plunkett has placed it on record 
that in Ireland he held fifty meetings before he could get a single society 
formed. If the Irish villagers proved so impervious to the persuasions of an 
[Irishman of Sir Horace Plunkett’s ability, it is not to be expected that the 


British officer will find his task easier in the Indian village. The difficulties . 


are well known, and it is unnecessary to catalogue them here. What is more 
important is to attempt to trace the strategy and tactics that have enabled co- 
operation, where it has proved most successful in Europe, to triumph over 
obstacles and opposition, possibly not so great in degree as those that confront 
the movement in India, but not altogether dissimilar in kind. _ It will be best 
to confine the enquiry to the credit aspect of co-operation, since it is that alone 
which immediately concerns India. On the threshold it is nec 


to dis- 
tinguish. Urban Credit Co-operation, as seen in European Societies framed on. 
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sultze Delitesch and of Luzzatti, is homogeneous in its nature. 
outside itself:....:..... Its clients are largely men con- 
) the professions.........._ Its aim, generally speaking, is 
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, rf religious, or educative, but essentially. economic—the provision of 
eap credit........... The development of co-operation in agricultural credit 
yrésents phenomena of:a far more complex nature. It is the antithesis of the 
bove.;..,...... It is ‘heterogeneous in its nature. Even within the sphere of 
conemics it goes very far beyond the mere provision of cheap credit, but it is 
Guiside economies altogether that it finds both its own vital ger and the 
— that are most essential to its growth. The motive of Raiffeisen was 
ocial, moral, educative and religious, fully as much as it was economic........... 
As the work is not merely economic work, so the methods are not merely eco- 
nomic methods. Those whose- view was most limited to the economic aspect 
have never.achieved success in the formation of thesesocieties without the aid 
of friends and allies to whom economics were a secondary interest....... Who are 
these friends and allies? Not commerce, industry, finance, but philanthropy, 
education and religion. If a division of labour can be made between the 
three, it may be said that philanthropy has contributed the original conception, 
the brains and the little money that was required. Education has prepared 
the way, and religion has supplied the motive powcr In nine villages out 
of ten the brunt of the day has been borne by the village priest or clergyman 
and the village school-master. Without them there has been little progress 
worth the name; where they have worked as isolated units, diffusion of the 
movement has been slow and painful; where special efforts have been made 
in primary and agricultural education by the State or by organised societies, 
rogress has been more rapid ; where the church as a whole has put its heart. 
into the work, the country has been covered with Credit Societies in an 
incredibly short spaceof time........... In India, as in Europe, to proceed 
on purely economic lines would be to march with open eyes on failure 
complete and ignominious. Co-operative credit is not an institution that 
can be imposed upon the village community by external authority like 
a Sanitary Committee or even a system of Police.......... For practical 
purposes it is enough to proceed on analogy, and to enquire how far 
there are available in India agencies corresponding to those that enabled 
co-operative credit to strike root in the villages of Europe. How far are reli- 
gion and education in a position to repeat in India the work they have done so 
well in Europe? Can the leaders of the great religious sects be induced to take 
up the work in the spirit that animated the ruling powers of Roman Catho- 
licism? And if they approve the policy, have they the organisation to put it 
into practice P. Who is to take the place of the curé apd the clergyman? The 
Swami Narayan at once suggests itself on account of its centralised system. 
Muhammadanism could effect much when the difficulties in respect of interest 
are once removed. Kuropean missionsshould put their heart into the movement. 
Not only should the work appeal to any religious body for its own sake, but 
the sect that commands a network of such organisations cannot fail to 
derive therefrom greatly increased influence and material advancement. In 
one way or another, difficult as the task must prove, the active co-operation 
of the great religious bodies must be enlisted, or Europe tells its tale in vain, 
li the prospect of assistance from religion is less bright than is altogether 
reeable, there is at least the magnificent organisation of education which 
should prove not less effective in the East than in the West. The priest and 
the pecegogve have been the fingers and toes of the movement in every country 
in Kurope, and if the local religious leader in India is unable to afford the same 
measure Of assistance, it would seem that that part of his burden must fall upon 
: the school-master in addition to hisown. Minor officials in any of the executive 
i departments can do nothing. Their appearance in banks would instantly 
i, wreck the spontaneity and equality that is their essential characteristic. Every- 
thing points to the school-master, for a long time to come, as the organising 


meni” and in that case one of the first steps must be to train the school- 
master for the post,......... Education, primary and agricultural, is not only a 
condition precedent of agricultural co-operation, but derives in turn the 
strongest stimulus from such organisations, more particularly of the Raiffeisen 
type. .The necessities of the situation call upon educational organisation in 
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India to bear an even greater share of the burden than it bore in Europe; the 
non-executive character of its officers renders it the only powerful State organis- 
ation that can possibly do the work: its capacities and opportunities for such 
work are superior to those of any other existing Governmeat agency, and the 
aims and methods of the movement are so essentially educational in character and 
so closely bound up with general educational progress that the two must be in 
constant interaction. As in other countries the State educational system will no 
doubt need to be supplemented by agricultural organisations, syndicates and 
unions. There is immediate need of the services of a body of economic 
missionaries to act as the pioneers of co-operation, men who will go to selected 
villages and stay there a month if need be, till they have saturated the leaders 
of the community with the idea, and trained the local school-master to take 
their place when they leave.”’ 3 


15. ‘Sir F, P. Lely once raised a storm in the press by maintaining in the 
Indian Spectator (7), 20th Bombay Legislative Council that the success of Co- 
"enact P Pear operative Credit Societies must depend mainly upon 
the intelligent efforts of the people themselves, and 
that the Government’s co-operation in the movement can only be limited to 
‘sympathy.’ There are different ways of showing one’s sympathy with a 
movement: Government has given a special legal status and certain special 
privileges to co-operative societies, has appointed officers to start and supervise 
the institutions, and has promised pecuniary support, where necessary, within 
certain limits. The question now is, who is to work these societies? Surely 
not Government officers. At the time when Sir Frederick made the statement 
so unaccountably criticised, we pointed out that he had merely enunciated a 
self-evident proposition, and that the very idea of a co-operative .society was 
that it was to be an autonomous body depending for its success upon the self- 
help of the people. In an excellent article on ‘Co-operation, Religion and 
Education’ in the May number of Hast and West Mr. Tupper points out that 
a co-operative society having its origin in a desire to please authority, and 
working on jo-hukum lines, is ‘a contradiction in terms and a faree in fact.’ 
In Europe the priest and the school-master have been the apostles of the co- 
operative movement, and Mr. Tupper points out that in India also it cannot 
succeed as a mere economic movement and that it must be supported by religion 
and education. ‘The priest and the school-master are the most intelligent persons 
in a village who can make themselves useful in starting and working co-opera- 
tive societies. ‘The accountant is sharp enough, but his share in tax-collection 
makes him an unsuitable person to play a leading part in the management of 
arural credit society. The utility of the school-master has generally been 
recognised. He will make a good accountant or a good manager: the Registrar 
will have to make him a good missionary, and impart to him some of the zeal 
which he is himself expected to possess. ‘The villge school-master is expected 
to learn a great many things in the Training School: shall we be cruel to him 
if we add one more packet to his burden, and suggest that his attention may 
also be called to the principles of Co-operative Credit Societies ?”’ 


16. ‘ We have frequently been told that the system of appointing Com- 
missions is a fatal system, involving huge expenditure 

Resolution of the Govern- and having no compensating uszfulness. And Lord 
— ie ae ieng «©lrzon’s administration has been very frequently 
eatiniainih! censured as an adniinistration of useless Commissions. 
Parsi (13) for May. We have, however, lately reccived a most tangible 
proof of the nollowness of this view in the shape of 

the resolution of the Indian Government on the principles that should govern 
the suspensions and remissions of land'revenue, ‘lhe resolution is entirely based 
on the principles laid down by Sir Antony MacDonnell’s Famine Commission. 
weeeeeeee Certainly ifthe laying down of fixed principles as to the suspensions and 
remissions of revenue can ensure efficiency in the Revenue administration of the 
country, the broad and liberal principles laid down by the present resolution 
will go a long way in achieving that object. But ultimately all efficiency in 
Revenue administration will depend upon the discretion of the officials in charge 
of the Revenue Department, and even the best principles laid down by the Gov- 
ernment in the abstract may be rendered useless in the hands of incompetent 
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nis » bound to oe Wholenune ah farcronching.” ¢; 


“The transformation of views which the -mind of the average Briton 
tee : undergoes during his temporary domicile in India 
_ Reflectio veggnehed by is a curious phenomenon, Nine-tenths of them, 
eke ‘tom nF: ‘Admini whether they belong to the official or non-official 
strdtion Report of the Bengai | °las8, whether they be Civilians and Military Officers or 
eaidency and the altered - merchants or traders—from barbers and bootmakers 
intense antipathy of English- wpwards—forget their native instincts, their native 
gag 3 to the natives of India. traditions and! their native love of freedom. In 
aiser-t-Hind (27), 14th thei ie hee an ' 4 
May, Eng. cols. eir own country they are all for education an 
cry out against the Government for its illiberality, 
whether it be in respect of elementary or technical, or university or post- 
university education.......... Again in their own courtry they cannot tolerate 
any kind of high-handedness in the administration. They are all ‘ free’ 
Britons who never are slaves, and, therefore, rightly opposed to any kind of 
official tyranny......... But just look at the same class of people as soon as 
they are east of Suez. It seems as if by some strange hypnotism they are 
all converted to one caste—the caste of white Brahmins from the West. 
They come into contact with other men of the same kidney, who have been 
domiciled in the country for some years and have contracted all the prejudices 
and dislikes of which they are capable. The entire community thus becomes 
leavened with the anti-native ferment. ‘They manufacture their intense anti- 
pathy to the ‘native’ or the ‘nigger’ as if he belonged to some inferior race, 
as if he were not born with the same human feelings and aspirations as they. 
And the prejudices they come to entertain are—first, that the ‘ nigger’ should 
be only a hewer of wood and drawer of water ; secondly, that he should have 
none but the most elementary education ; thirdly, that he should be content 
with his lot; fourth!y, that he should have none of their own freedom of 
speech and thought; and lastly, that he should be invariably kept in leading 
strings, if not under the strong thumb, of the governing authorities, But 
Providence has ordained that the subject races of India should never be 
allowed to be governed in that fashion. And India, which was civilised 
thousands of years before the forbears of the white Brahmins of to-day knew 
anything at all about covering their nakedness, was accorded liberal treatment 
by a long line of liberal- minded statesmen. Individual freedom and liberty 
of thought and speech were generously conceded. So also the highest kind of 
education, But it seems that in these degenerate days of land-grabbing and 
plutocratic slavery, of shoddy Imperialism and ambitious empire-building 
and the rest of the unmitigated cant of the same species which greets our ears 
from day to day—all these boons are considered to be wholly mischievous. 
On no other class are hurled with greater vigour and emphasis the anathemas 
and maranathas of the governing caste of the white Brahmins than on the 
educated Sudras, specially those who pursue the vocation of journalists. 
They are the dete noir of this caste. They are not tolerated, these ‘ dreadful ’ 
scribblers who have the audacity to bring tothe surface the delinquencies 
of their class and freely criticise the conduct and action of the ruling 
authorities, Who may be these creatures who dare to criticise them ? Would 
they be allowed so to do in holy Russia? Are they not aware of the fate which 
ht befall-them—a life-long torment of imprisonment in the Arctic regions of 
Siberia ?......... If seems that one of these atrabilious attacks on the press in 
Bengal has found venomous outpouring in the last Administration Report of 
that Province. The reason is not far to seek. , The new Lieutenant-Governor 
has beer made painfully conscious by the Bengali Press of the fact that he is 
intensely disliked and already voted as unpopular, if not a failure.....:.... 
His infallibility has received a rude shock, while his impatience of outside 
criticism on his administration has made him intolerant........... As he has not 
the ae courage to denounce his own caste of scribblers in the Anglo-Indian 
Press, he takes delight in running down the Indian papers. He becomes 
‘& coward towards the white, while he is brave to the ‘nigger.’.......... ‘ The 
Press as a whole,’ we read in a Report, ‘ criticised the action of Government 


and its officers unfavourably.’ The fact may be granted, but did the Press 
criticise out of sheer wantonness or malice, or did it do so because the action of 
the Government in many a matter was open tocriticism?........ ‘In too 
many instances it exhibited the defects of exaggeration and lack of sobriety and 
restraint which have so often been alleged to be characteristic of the Press in 
Bengal.’ Now it may be questioned whether ‘defects of exaggeration’ are 

confined to the Bengali Press alone, Has not the Bengal Government discovered 

the same defects in newspapers conducted by Anglo-Indian writers?......... 

What about the exaggeration of those newspapers, which have been extolling 

Lord Curzon’s administration to the seventh heavens, as if there never was one 

before so ‘ strenuous,’ so ‘ energetic,’ so ‘statesmanlike ’ and so ‘great’ as he! 
But it is to be presumed that the Government does not characterise these 

elfusions as ‘ exaggeration.’ They are no ‘defects.’ Oh, no. They are brilliant 

gems in journalism of priceless ‘value. The fact is this. Praise the Govern- 

ment, right or wrong, to the top of your bent, and the Press is considered a 

most wise and appreciative one. But criticise it honestly and frankly, and 

the Press is at once denounced as abusive, intemperate, seditious, and the like! 

It must be castigated with all the strength which the insolence of office may 

dictate. What hypocrisy to be sure!.....,...  Qur opinion is that the 

bureaucracy of India is irreclaimable. There will be some hope for its 

regeneration, when infallibility and intolerance of candid and straightforward 

criticism of its unpopular, nay unjustifiable, measures are the exception and 
not the rule. Meanwhile the Press must be prepared for these periodical 

outbursts of simulated indignation of canting officials who are unconscious of, 
or blind to, the fact that they are throwing stones from a glass house,’ 


18. ‘The temperature of generosity in the appointment of natives in the 
public service seems to be rapidly falling in Bengal. 

Comments on the action Analysing the figures published by Government, we 
ns ™ ae sea wages pointed out a few weeks ago that it was in Bengal 
centage of coaclgeaseaia and the Punjab that the reactionary policy co mplained 
above Rs. 40 in the office of of in the Viceregal Council was particularly visible, 


the Board of Revenue for and not so much in the other provinces. We hoped 


gay 8 ey oe oat ver that there was some satisfactory explanation of the 
So. 2 figures: it has not been our good fortune to see any 


, such explanation yet; on the contrary, the Bengal 
Government notifies that ‘in the office of the Board of Revenue, 30 per cent. of 
the appointments on the pay of Ks. 40 and upwards will be reserved forKuropeans 
and Eurasians,’ Is this Sir Andrew Fraser’s reply to the Honourable Mr. Gokhale ? 
If the rule means that the remaining 70 per cent. of appointments throughout 
all grades of pay will be reserved for Hindus and Muhammadans, these two 
communities may not on the whole be losers. Without knowing sufficient 
details about the number and pay of the appointments concerned, we cannot 
make out how the rule will affect the respective communities. If there 
be no better way of preventing Europeans and Eurasians being swamped 
out of the Revenue Board Office, a definite understanding, such .as has 
been laid down, may be acquiesced in, 30 per cent., however, looks rather 
-a disproportionate share of patronage to be reserved for so small a class. 
Perhaps the percentage is fixed so high, because, in the moffusil offices 
under the Board, the classes in question are very sparsely represented. 
They could not certainly have been neglected in the Salt and Opium 
Departments. We should~like to see our contemporaries on that side take 
the trouble to find out how exactly the rule will work in practice. That 
Europeans and Eurasians will begin as low as Rs, 40 need not be a piece of 
injustice to others. It has sometimes occurred to us that one reason why 
Europeans and,Eurasians out-numbeér other communities in the higher ranks of 
the service is that they do not enter as low as the others, but get a long start 
over them just when they begin the race. Men who begin low either get too 
old to be efficient or are obliged to retire when they attain the higher rungs of 
the ladder, while those who begin toclimb at a higher stage are enabled to 
continue the ascent until they occupy, and practically monopolise, the sammit, 
If there be no unfairness in making the promotions on the ground of race or 
creed, the lower the Europeans and Eurasians begin, the better for their 
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some | ns are unde the 
India.” The law might be good 
f a ech the several communities, but 
twill not allow us to forget distinctions. Will a 


repay in the Revenue Board Office be reserved for 
r? nn should they not, unless.the Government means 


‘interest, rat 


isnot?” 


er than that of Europeans and Eurasians—say, 
official secrets—a certain proportion of employés 


$ is indispensable, while a similar proportion of Muhammadans 


19. The Broach correspondent of the Mahi Kantha Gazette writes :— 


Alleged pecuniary profit 
made by- Government in 


"PP Ing grass to cultivators 
by wey of takavi in Broach 
trict. 
Mahi Kdntha Gazette (81), 
14th May. 


Most of the agriculturists in this district complain 
that they are compelled by Government to accept 
grass by way of takavi, although the grass supplied 
being of inferior quality is not consumed by their 
cattle. If this be true, it would not be wrong to 
assert that Government. are making money in the 


present time of famine by bringing grass from Khan- 


desh at cheap rates and disposing of it here at a profit. 
20. A correspondent writes to the Jdm-e-Jamshed from Pardi :—Intense 


Scarcity Of water in Pardi 
(Surat) and Kapandvanj 
(Kaira). 

Jam-e-Jamshed (26), 16th 
May. 


a boring instrument is urgently felt here. 


scarcity of water is felt at present in Pardi Taluka. 
The wells have dried up, and even a cupful of turbid 
water cannot be had without much difficulty. The 
hardships of the rayats will know no bounds if the 
authorities fail to take prompt steps for securing an 
adequate supply of water in the taluka. The need of 
If one such instrument is supplied to 


the taluka, it would be of great help i in mitigating the scarcity of water. 


- 21, “Science has 


Objections 
inoculation 
Bombay. 

East and West 
May. 


to a general 
campaign in 


(4) fer 


discovered no; safe or reliable remedy for plague. 


Apart from the evacuation of infected dwellings, 
the only remedy as yet discovered is inoculation. 
It is not an absolute remedy: it is claimed for it that 
two-thirds ‘of the people inoculated have not been 
attacked and one-half of those attacked have survived. 
When it is remembered that those who are careful 


enough ‘to moculate themselves are generally intelligent and rich enough 
to take other precautions against the disease, the value of the figures is 
appreciably reduced. The Mulkowal tragedy, for atime at least, opened the 
eyes of the people to unsuspected dangers of inoculation. It was found after 
careful investigation that the loss of 19 lives at Mulkowal through tetanus 
among the inoculated was due to the omission of carbolic acid in the serum, 
which is added as a safeguard against contamination. ‘The explanation is so 
far satisfactory, but it is still believed, without protest from men of science, 
that inoculation may be tried with impunity only on healthy subjects. Who can 
guarantee a man’s perfect health? One may havea tendency to rheumatism, 
another to consumption, a third nian to some other lurking disease. Even the 

ial proteetion does not last for more than six months. One may also hear 
it sometimes complained that for a considerable period after the operation the 
inoculated arm loses its wonted strength: possibly insuch cases the operation 
was unskilfully performed. Anyhow when the risks to be run every six 
months are balanced against the doubtful advantages of the remedy, one can 
easil understand why the remedy is not popular. ‘Those who resorted to it at 
one time have got tired of it,’’ 


22. Our readers must bave heard of the murderous propensities of the 
ie. Muhammadan Emperor of Delhi, Muhammad Taghlak. 
* Shakar of natives by Euro- ‘hat inhuman monarch would oftentimes make the 
Beas + Mans (0) 16th May. inbabitants of a whole village stand in a circle around 
eligh in hanging the dead oompees of his victims near his ‘palace. Such 
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atrocities have become impossible under the benign British Government; 
nevertheless: the natives have mot ceased to fall victims to the shikar of 
Europeans. We cannot say if this shikar of natives is accidental or deliberate, 
but its existence cannot be gainsaid. The behaviour of the bullet discharged 
from the gun of a European is very mysterious: it invariably shows a special 
predilection for penetrating human beings instead of beasts and birds. 
Mr. Griffiths, a Police officer in Thar and Parkar, had been out for shikar a 
few days ago. A bullet fired from his gun struck a native and caused his 
death. But strange to say, the saheb was acquitted in a courtoflaw. Similarly 
a Kuropean Military Officer in the Shéhj4npur Cantonment had gone out for 
shooting without a license and killed a native. Twenty-five Europeans and 
three natives bore evidence against him, but the Judge found him not guilty 
and acquitted him. We are not concerned with his acquittal, but it is certainly 


bo duty of Government to make,such unwary whites act more carefully in 
ture. 


23. “We pity the sorrows of the poor Honorary Magistrates. Their 
most perfervid, but one-eyed, advocate in the Press 
Working of the Benches of gends forth a piteous wail as to their rank and file 
i Magistrates in thinning, and with uplifted hands appeals to Hercules 
Katevrei-Hind (27), 21st On the heights of Mahableshwar to come soon to their 
May, Eng. cols. aid, Jest their mercurial organisation should resolve 
itself into its original atomic globules. But even 
though Hercules might come to their aid, do they not know that they are 
doomed P? Do they not know that it is with an effort that they have managed 
to cohere P.......... No hot-house plant has ever thriven. Left to itself it 
withers and dies away. The Honorary Magistracy was a hot-house plant 
forced on the city by a handful of well-meaning enthusiasts, but utterly lacking 
in civic experience and practical sagacity. ‘That Magistracy is bound to die, 
and none will be sorry at that event. Indeed a thing without vitality and 
without bone and muscle, forced into being, can never prolong its existence. 
It must die after the manner of the Ephemeridez. Death in its case is a happy 
release. Indeed we know as a matter of fact that most of its members, save 
the one-eyed enthusiast, yearn for an exemption from their irksome but self- 
imposed task mis-called Duty.” 


24. ‘* About a year back our constant agitation culminated in the pro- 
secution of the jota gamblers by the local Police 
oy gambling in Ahmed- aguthorities, and since then the Police have been ever 
ge on the alert to put down the gambling. But the 
ck. a vigorous efforts of the Police have not yet completely 
‘ checked the evil, as one daily sees large crowds of 
people gathered about the Manekchowk Post Office, where the old haunts 
of these gamblers are situated. Indeed these gamblers must be making every 
effort to avoid the clutches of the law, and it would be difficult under the 
circumstances to run them to earth. But the massing of a large crowd on a 
principal thoroughfare is in itself a sufficient evil to call for the interference of 
the Police authorities, and we trust they will see to its removal at once.” 


25. ‘*The scarcity of Mubammadans ia the Judicial Department has 
several times been commented on in our columns, and 

_ Paucity of Muhammadans jn reverting to the subject to-day we desire to impress 
ye = re Department non the authorities the utmost importance of man- 
Al-Haq (52), 18th May, Ding the Department with a proportionate number of 
Eng. cols. Muhammadans.,......... The fact that out of the total 
number of 17 Subordinate Judges in Sind only one is a 

Muhammadan sufficiently bears out our statement, and we hope that the sv mpa- 
thetic head of this province will find in it a sufficient justification in giving 
his serious thought to the subject. An argument has often been advanced that 
Muhammadans qualified for these posts are not available in the province, 
but it has frequently been proved that the contention is quite false...,.,.... 
It has been pointed out that there issno lack of qualified Mubammadans in Sind 
who would justify thoir being taken up in Government service........... It 
would be inconsistent with the principle involved in the abolition of competie 
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nc of more qualified men of the Hindu com- 
in the way of qualified Muhammadans desirous 


— 36. “The recent Government Resolution on the Report of the Indian 
OS Police Commission has evoked a great deal of criticism, 
— “Police reform ; md. . and opinions on the different innovations proposed 
‘ e s to be introduced vary very widely......... As regards 
yes ees the effect the new. regulations are likely to produce 
- on the Police in Sind, while admitting a theoretical improvement, we 
presee considerable difficulty in practice on account of the poornéss of the 
material from which the ranks of the force are recruited. In our opinion it is 
the men rather than the measures that are essential to any radical improvement. 
seceseeee Lhe introduction of Training Schools is theoretically a step in the 
right direction, as there is neither in Sind nor in the Presidency any school, 
wheee Native as well as European Police officers from the highest to the lowest 
grades can be trained. But here again a fresh difficulty is raised owing to 
the low standard of education prevailing in Sind. A very large percentage 
of the Sind Police can neither read nor write. So the question arises at what 
stage the Police school shall begin to give instruction. It could hardly be 
expected to undertake the rudimentary education of a youth previous to fitting 
him for his profession. The establishment of the school, therefore, can only 
at first benefit the minority whose education is sufficiently advanced to enable 
them to profit by special instruction, and we shall have to wait for the gradual 
improvement in education of the classes from which the Constable is drawn 
before we can reap the full benefit from the establishment of a Police Training 
school. As regards the appointment of Deputy Superintendents, we believe 
this will mean a considerable improvement in efficiency if the right men to fill 
such appointments are obtainable. A Deputy Superintendent should be a man 
of undisputed integrity and of great tact, worthy of- the implicit confidence of 
his immediate superior, the District Superintendent of Police. In many 
districts owing to the frequent transfers of the senior European police officers 
their knowledge of-the vernacular andof the manners and customs of 
their district is very limited, and they are, therefore, more or less in the 
hands of their Munshis. They have to sign papers which they are unable to 
read and the contents of which they have to take for granted. The 
appointment of a competent and trustworthy native officer with an intimate 
knowledge of the vernacular would obviate this difficulty to a great extent. 
seeusesee Lhe complaint at present is that many of the Head Munshis are 
venal and, corrupt, and though it may be urged that the Deputy Superin- 
tendents might be equally so, the fact that much greater responsibility would 
lie upon them than uponthe Munshis who are mere clerks would tend to 
produce, it is hoped, a higher standard of integrity. It is a matter for creat 
satisfaction that the Government of India in defining the relations between the 
Commissioner and the Police have laid down that ‘the case of the Commis- 
sioner in Sind requires special treatment. The Government think that he 
should be given the powers of a local Government for police purposes, to be 
exercised subject to the general control of the Governor in Council.’ This is 
absolutely sound. The | conditions of the province are so different from 
those in the PreSidency that it is important that the chief administration and 
control over the force should rest in the hands of the head of the province, 
At the present time the want of a competent Police officer to assist the 
Commissioner-is very severely felt, but with the appointment’ of the five 
Deputy Inspectors-General of Police, as contemplated in the Resolution, one of 
whom would presumably be employed in Sind; the difficulty would disappear.” 


. 27. Avcorrespondent writes to the Sind Gazette :—‘ Who is responsible 
for the working of the game laws in Kardchi—the 

_ Working of thogame laws Police or the Municipality ? ‘he rules, as far as I can 
goog ae (17), 12th 80°, Prevent the bringing of game within Municipal 
May. ' limits. You very opportunely republished recently 
the game rulestas they stand and showed what 

birds,.&c., are protected under them during the close season, but unless 


some department is named by Government to see to the careful working 
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of the rules and to detect and bring to justice cases of infringement 
thereof, it isa farce to have any rules at all, Although the game laws have 
been in force for several years, can any one refer me to a single case that has 
been detected and taken before a public tribunal since they were sanctioned 
and published ? Ido not mean the case of that~poor snarer detected with a 
few partridges by the Superintendent of the Empress Market, who is a Munici- 
pal servant, but of men who go out with guns and bring in 20 and 30 couple 
of grouse with half a dozen hare, all strung behind camels on which they ride 
through public streets and thoroughfares on their way home! My sympathy is 
with the Police if the detection of cases falling under the game laws devolves on 
them, for they are already hardworked in looking after the legion of light- 
fingered gentry; yet it occurs to me their work in the matter of the game 
laws might be made easy for them if native shtkaris who take out game destroyers 
‘ were made to take out a license, or if the Police would get them together, 
register their names, read out the game rules to them, and furnish them with a 
copy of the same in English and in the vernacular.” 


28. “It would appear that we only want a good Julge to sit on the 
Bench of the Sadar Court for a comparatively short 
Complaint about the period to bring to light a whole gamut of cases typical 
ia ooh of the Police and of the various means resorted to by the Police and 
. the subordinate Magistracy , ee ‘ : : 
in Sind, the subordinate Magistracy in Sind for oppressing 
Pheenia (14), 9th May. the public. We have published judgments of 
Mr. Beaman in various cases dealing with quite a 
variety of phases of Police and Magisterial methods, to which the cass referred 
to below adds but one more. A theft is alleged to have been committed. 
The Police search the houses of certain suspects, find no stolen property, but 
sequestrate all the cattle found in their possession on what the Sadar Court 
characterises as the ‘ loosest of loose inferences, that really these p2ople were too 
poor to have come by their live stock honestly.’ Upon these unfortunate 
persons is thrown the burden of proving their title to the property piece by 
piece. They bring forward the best evidence in their power, but the Magistrate 
rejects it wholesale. He evidently ‘required evidence of a kind that was 
almost impossible to give.’ The live stock, in respect of which, in the opinion 
of the Sadar Court, there was ‘the strongest legal presumption’ that they 
belonged to the accused, and for which no other claimants turned up, were 
sold, and the proceeds held as a deposit which in all probability will be 
appropriated by Government after six months. Synchronously proceedings are 
taken against the persons in question to show cause why they should not furnish 
security under Section 112, Civil Procedure Code, the result being that 12 of 
them are sent to jail. Nothing that we might say could possibly add to the 
force of the condemnation of the Police and the Magistrate concerned which is 
contained in the judgment itself. It is a clear case of a grim tragedy resulting 
in a number of persons being deprived of their property and of their freedom 
by abuse of power on the part of the Police, aided by a Magisterial enquiry 
which was ‘a solemn farce,’ As Mr. Beaman observes, ‘if enquiries are to be 
instituged as this enquiry was instituted, and conducted upon the principles 
upon which this enquiry was conducted, I see no guarantee for any one against 
being exposed, if not to the total and final deprivation of his property, at any 
rate to the harassment of a peculiarly vexatious and difficult kind of enquiry 
into its acquisition,’ The gravamen of the complaint is that such cases are 
not stray excursions out of the beaten track, but are typical of the Police 
and Magisterial doings in this province, It is only a stray case that comes 
under the notice. of the Sadar Court, and there, too, we have not always a Judge 
of Mr. Beaman’s calibre.” 


29. ‘ Wedesire to draw the attention of the Police Superintendent and the 

res District Magistrate to the following incident in illus- 

ee ae ore pootbets 3 tration of the way in which the Police, for reasons 

im ¢ : rae rest. against Of their own, defeat the ends of justice. On the 
warrants of arres Sains ; : ; 

certain accused persons in 4th instant some warrants were handed to the Police 

Hyderabad (Sind). for the arrest of four persons charged with a most 

7 ie abad Journal (9); heinous and abominable offence, One of the acoused 

" | was a postman, who according to our information was 

on duty for about three days after fhe issue of the warrants. Two others were 
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\n dite suburbs have won a bad ome on account of 
age uent thefts and dacoities; last year, too, rob- 
ia Livkénn and. Ls were so frequent that not a night passed without 
wy. oneortwo being committed. ‘he suburbs of Larkana 
are surrounded by jungles and cultivations, and 
bad charactérs abound on all sides; they are usually 
hice the guidicsibe of zamindars, who are not all known to bear a very high 
character; poverty stares some minor zamindars and the dangerous tribesmen 
+ in the face iss their credit has disappeared, and their only resort to main- 
mB) | tain thetiselves is to prey on their fellows ; ; their Hindu brethren in the villages 
B being equally poor with themselves they turn their attention to large 
towns for committing robberies, But whatever the cause be, the frequency of 
3 such ‘robberies is so patent as to require drastic preventive measures by the 
4 District, Magistrate and the District Superintendent of Police. ‘The Police force 
: | must be at once strengthened considerably, and the neighbouring zamindars 
warn 


81. * We publish a letter in our Sindhicolumns complaining how gamb- 
ling dens situated in some of the most populous lanes 
Gambling dens at Hyder- here are proving a nuisance. May not the Town 
abad (Sind) anda request to Police Inspector seriously address himself to this com- 
the Police in the matter. : ; 
plaint and remove the cause? ‘here is a close con- 
Prabhdt (53), 9th May, 
Eng. cols. nection between petty thefts and these gambling 
saloons. If the latter are removed, the former, too, 
would receive a check. ‘This furnishes an additional reason why the Police 
should lose no time to take the matter in hand in right earnest. From what we 
hear of Mr. Ommanney, our present District Superintendent of Police, he is 
anxious to listen to public complaints and to remedy them. We hope he will 
see that the needful is done.”’ 


. 32. ‘* As we write news reaches us of another daring assault on Government 
officers, fortunately not Magistrates, committed by 
Assault by certain Muham- some Muhammadan zamindars, It is said that the 
asf zamindars upon two yamindars in question had encroached upon canal 
rrigation officers in Sind. lim} 
ydergbad ~ Journal (5), /imits and even lodged some cows and buffaloes 
17th “May. within a chowkey near Thul, and on being asked to 
remove the animals from the building they gave a 
severe beating to Sub-Overseer Choithram Bhawandas and then attacked the 
Sub-Divisional Officer, Mr, Javharmal. A muccadam also, possibly because he 
tried to protect his superiors, came in for a share of the beating. ‘If Govern- 
~ “ment servants are thus handled,’ asks our informant, ‘ what security is. there 
! for poor Banias ?’” 


i 33. ‘“ Weare pleased to learn that the Postal authorities have decid@d upon 
& _ having a permanent Post Office located at Kbaradur 


_ Postal .and telegraphic Sah; 
: facilities ai Karéohi. (Karachi). This will be a great convenience to the 


Phenia (14), 17th May. local mercantile community, more so even than the 
present City Post Office in point of accessibility. The 
largest European mercantile offices and Banks and the Indian business quarter 
are closer to the Kharadur than to the so-called City Post Office, To enhance 
the usefulness of the office, however, if is necessary to open also a Telegraph 
Office there. The public convenience would then be better served than by 
a oa postal facilities, and doubtless a combined office would prove 
f-supporting, if not a source of considerable profit.’’ 


$4,. “A correspondent from Jhirruck unfolds a pitiful taleindeed! He 
Site bestia: says that if is nearly ten years sincé the Shall Bund 
ublien Works en was broken down, and yet no step has been taken to 
reconstruct it, ‘This neglect on the part of the Public 

Works Department has, in the correspondent’s words, 
uced disastrous results. Oultivation which sup- 
plied means of livelihood to hundreds of people has 
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suffered very seriously, dnd the plenty of the past has been succeeded by want 
with all its ghastly concomitants. These effects are not confined to the poor. 
Many a rich mercantile family has been overtaken by ruin. The writer says 
much more in thisvein. Had space permitted, we would gladly have published the 


translation of the whole letter, his account of the sufferings of the villagers bein 


so graphic. But we have said enough to arouse the attention and interest o 
those concerned, and we have no doubt that they will enquire as to how the 
matter stands and lose no time to do what may be needed.” 


~ 


Education. 


35. ‘Ata meeting of the Bombay University Senate held last month a 
number of sub-committees were appointed to draft 
_New University Regula- regulations on the different matters mentioned in the 
tions under the Indian Uni- several clauses of Section XXV of the Universities 
versities Act. ) , , 
Mahrdtta (11), 14th May. Act. The recommendations by these sub-committees 
are to be submitted by the 20t': instant, und the 
Senate is to meet on the 14th of June to consider the reports of the sub-com- 
mittees. ‘l'here is thus hardly any time to lose over the matter, and we hope 
that an effort will soon be made to organise all the forces available for establish- 
ing higher education on an improved and national basis.......... It is difficult 
to anticipate the lines on which the new University Regulations will 
be framed, But as the authors of the Universities Act are strongly 
represented in the Senate, we may safely assume that the lines of the 
new Regalations will be the lines of the recommendations of the Universities 
Commission as ultimately modified by the resolution of the Government of 
India thereon, But practically the whole field remains open for any one who 
may have a large following to carry out his ideas of University reform. ‘The 
Regulations that are to be framed have but one limitation imposed upon them, 
viz., that they must not be inconsistent with the Universities Act. And 
that Act, we know, is silent on many matters of vital importance. What the 
Universities Act mainly does is to remodel the constitution of the Senate and the 
Syndicate and to give a statutory recognition to the class of Professors and 
Teachers in Colleges in the practical administration of the University affairs. 
The Universities Act does not go into the details of this administration, 
apparently in the hope that the reconstituted Senate would give effect to the 
intentions of the authors of the Act. There is also a further reserve of power 
in favour of these authors in the provision that the new Regulations must be 
submitted to Government for sanction, ‘Thus intending reformers of education 
have a double gauntlet to run, viz., the vote of the Senate and the sanction 
of the Government. The opportunity, however, is after all uniqua, and as we 
have said, the whole field is once more opened. And we think it is the duty of 
every non-official member of the Senate to bring on record all the items of 
University reform that he may think of in the form ot suggestions to the differ- 
ent sub-committees and of propositions to be placed before the Senate in case the 
suggestions are not acted upon by the sub-committees. Among the matters 
for which new Regulations have to be framed the more important are, in our 
Opinion, the appointment of Boards of Studies and Examiners and the recon- 
struction of the syllabus of College studies and the studies for the Matriculation. 
The aim of the reformer will undoubtedly be to combine the maximum of 
efficiency with the minimum of mental strain upon the student world. Now 
what are the means by which that aimcan be realised? As regards the College 
course it will be necessary to bring down the number of examinations and to re- 
construct or re-adjust the syllabus of studies, so as to put acbeck upon cramming 
and to give due importance to an intelligent mastery of the different subjects. 
eeceeeee We may. first of all consider the course of studies and the conditions as to 
forms of certificates, &c., for the Matriculation Examination. We for one think 
that the present standard of the percentage of marks required for passing the 
examination should not be lowered. Candidates for the Matriculation must, if 
possible, have a general knowledge of English in even a greater measure than 
they have at present. But while exacting this from them we must be prepared to 
relieve them of the necessity of cramming lessons in grammar and books on Eng- 
lish idiom. The narrow spirit of hunting out unusual questions from obscure 
con 819—S 
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t-book may go into the hands of the students 
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by industrious annotators..,,...._As regards History and Geography they must be 
aught with only spe sial reference to India....... More attention ought to ba 

en to the study of Indian History, and the choice of a text-book should be 
carefully made, r principal suggestion, however, is that a Vernacular be made 


compulsory, and that a Vernacular paper be added to the Matriculation papers. 
Also it may be ruled that the papers in Sanskrit, Vernacular and Mathematics 


may be answered in English or Vernacular at the option of the candidate.” 


e° 36, “ We pointed out sometime ago that the absence of any text-book in 
a the optional subjects of the School Final Examina- 
_New rules for the School tion was a serious difficulty in the way of the 
Indu Prokieh (41) rex, Candidates, and we, therefore, recommended the ap- 
May, Eng. cols, : intment of text-books in Voluntary English and 
arathi, as also in Commerce. We are glad to see 

that the Conference of Inspectors, which was held some weeks ago, fully 
considered the objections raised in our article and elsewhere against the system 
of not prescribing text-books in the optional subjects. The new Rules and 
Regulations of the School Final Examination, which have been recently 
published in the Bombay Government Gazette, are satisfactory in this and 
several other respects......... No:text-books are specifically prescribed, but the 
inconvenience which this would cause has been removed by the definite ap- 
roe of portions of every subject which are to be learned by the student. 
is is all right so far as it goes. We may, however, question the wisdom of 
altogether excluding the History of England from the curriculum, We would 
have it included in the compulsory subjects. Only one optional subject is to be 
allowed henceforth to be taken up. In view of this some of the optional subjects 
: seem to be of too limited a scope, e.g., Political Economy of an elementary 
: | character as treated in Walker’s or Syme’s small Primers, Drawing, Manual 
Training and Shorthand and Type-writing, each of which is to be an independ- 
ent optional subject standing by itself. The incongruity of attaching the 
same importance to these subjects as to Mathematics, Physics, Agriculture, &c., 
seems too patent to require much comment. The idea of lightening the 
optional work and strengthening the necessary course is intelligible enough, 
But.it seems-to us that there should be room left for special brightness and 
capacity to display itself. This would seem to be specially necessary in view of 
the fact that the School Final is to be the sole general test for public service. 
We, therefore, strongly recommend that students should be allowed to take up 
two optional subjects if they so choose and thereby secure higher rank. One of 
the rules requires that candidates for the examination must have attended a‘ re- 
| cognised ’ school for two years previous to the date of the examination. Excep- 
| tions are to be allowed only at the discretion of the Educational Inspector of the 
Division where the candidate resides. We think this is too hard on the candidates 
and also a great injustice to schools which may not have the good fortune of 
securing recognition by Government, for in an examination like the School 
Final why should not complete freedom be allowed as regards admission? Let 
every candidate be required to produce a certificate of character from the 
Head Master of his school, or if he does not attend a recognised school, from 
some well-known and respectable citizen. We feel, however, that a proposal 
to relax the new policy of bringing under departmental control all schools, 
even though unaided, by means of withdrawing from them every privilege 
possible, is not likely to be accepted in the present regime. We, therefore, 
recommend that compulsory attendance at a recognised school should be 
confined only to nine or ten months—January to November, and that if a 
4 candidate has once appeared for the examination with a due certificate of attend- 
a. ance, it should not be necessary for him to attend a school and produce a 
Bl Pos certificate again. Poor boys after failing once may not be able for various 
Teasons to attend school again. Let .the rules be lenient towards them. 

. We would also wish that the language of these Rules and Regulations be 


of 
‘ 


an 


eee ee 


revised by some competent person. As illustrating the clumsy manner in 
which they have been drawn up, we will mention Rule II of the Rules for 1905, 
which requires the candidate to have attended a school ‘from January 1905 
to. the date of the examination.’ The date of the examination is the 27th 
November. Applications are to be sentin so as toreach the various Superinten- 
dents before the Ist of October. With these applications is to.be sent a 
certificate by the Head Master that the candidate ‘has been a bond fide student 
from January 1905 to thedate of the examination.” Wewonder how a Head 
Master isto certify in October that a student ‘has attended’ his school up 
to the 27th November—the date of the examination......... Other rules, too, may 
well! be couched in better language,”’ 


37. Government deserve praise for their efforts to promote education 
Sishcth dadeniisi thei ctu. rn the Kaliparaj classes in Mandvi Taluka 
umaheal ahulition of certai, (Surat), especially for the establishment of a boarding- 
educational scholarships for SChool in the taluka, But we greatly regret to hear 
low-caste  school-boys in that it is under contemplation to discontinue the 


Miéndvi Taluka (Surat), scholarships hitherto given to the low-caste boys 
a are (eh tee attending the school. This step will tend to arrest 


the progress of education among the Kaliparaj people, 
as the parents of most boys being notoriously poor will have no recourse but 
to withdraw them from school. 


Railways. 
38. About five or six days ago, while the mail train was passing between 
ri Hubli and Kundgol, a few goats that were grazing 
hegen g oped yeoman anadjoining field got frightened by the sound of 
goats in Dharwér District the train and passed on to the line, The train 
by the authorities of theS.M. passed over them, and about 50 or 60 of the goats were 


Railway rey ' ; killed. ‘The Railway authorities, we hear, have lodged 
18th May. r  Pritta (12°), 4 complaint against the owners of the goats. Now, 


the goats encroached on the line because itis not pro- 
perly protected by a wire fencing. The owners of the goats were thus put to a 
heavy loss and are now prosecuted in the bargain. This is grossly unjust, and 
we trust the poor fellows will get due justice in the matter. 


Municipalities. 


389. The Bombay City Improvement Trust is still toying with the problem 
of housing the poor who have been displaced by its 
Operations of the Bombay destructive operations. It has recently undertaken to 
Cg Seerrenent ea 4, build six chawls for the poor in Chandanwadi at an 
want oie Jamiek ir (85), estimated cost of Rs. 32 lakhs, The objections to the 
15th May. - scheme are twofold. First, these chawls will be at a 
very inconvenient distance from the local mills and 
factories in the northern part of the city where the bulk of the poor population 
are employed. Secondly, the erection of only six chawls will be utterly insuffi- 
cient for accommodating the thousands of poor people whom the Trust has 
rendered homeless. They have at present been housed in temporary huts on 
the Kennedy Sea Face, where they are exposed to the inclemencies of the 
weather. The Trust has been incubating for years the project of erecting 
permanent chawls for them, and yet the sum total of its achievements in this 
direction is that only plans of some six chawls have been sanctioned! We are 
afraid that the poor will have to tide over the forthcoming monsoon in their 
wretched hovels’on the Sea Face. What with the dilatory methods of the Trust 
and the red-tapeism of Government there is no knowing when permanent 
homes will be provided for them. [The Bombay Samdchdr expresses dis- 
approval in a somewhat similar strain of the manner in which the Trust has 
so far grappled with the problem of housing the poor in the city. It further 
deplores that Government have failed in their duty of risen | the Trust from 
its stupor and directing its attention to the gravity of the problem.] kd 


d we made, ‘te ‘the Praja Bandhu of 19th 
‘in the interests of the public to prohibit 
he storing of large quantities of hay in thickly popu- 
ed parts of Bday tas fallen on unheeding ears. 
at tthe time, we urged upon the attention of 
be he authorities concerned the obvious necessity of 
~~ andl i nding the scope of the Mniolpal bye-law that 
ys down contain alton to be observed by people storing for sale hay, 
ww, fodde urbi. We do not think there is any essential difference be- 
| thos eal in. these articles and those that stock them for the use of 
- their animals, einer as instances can be cited in which the quantity 
stored by the ‘latter is by no means smaller than that stored by the former. 
Since the fact of these articles being stored by a private individual can in no 
. way minimize the risk to neighbouring houses, it is, in our opinion, high time for 
ee the authorities to make an early move in the matter, because serious as this risk 
is at all times of the year, it is more so during the present hot season, which 
is as usual synchronous with the season of fires in the city. We are well 
aware that the persons storing hay are rich and influential, but that ought not 
in any way to deter the Municipal authorities from adopting the course we 
have suggested. Should they fail to remove the risk by a suitable change in 
the bye-law, the only course left open to us will be to approach the higher 
authorities in this connection, for the risk is of too serious a nature to be 
tolerated for any length of time.” 
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41. The Sholdpur-Tuljapur road, which is under the control of the District 
Local Board, is at present in a very bad condition. 
he may a al For the first eleven eee it is ettees Es rugged and 
Sholépar-Taljépur road in uneven, and carts passing by it are likely to come to 
1, aati District. ' grief. It is a great pity that the Local Board should 
: 16th Mey. parricrft ite levy tolls from the public on the road, and yet neglect 
a to keep it in a proper state of repair. The sufferings 
| og of cartmen and travellers who have occasion to use the road are beyond descrip- 
bs tion, and especially, in these days of intense heat, if a cart meets with an accident 
on the road, a great deal of inconvenience is felt to get it repaired quickly, and 
the physical discomfort and pecuniary loss which has to be endured in conse- 
quence by the occupants of the vehicle is simply intolerable. We request the 
Collector, Mr. Bonus, to satisfy himself personally about the condition of the 
road and take steps to remedy the grievance of the public. If he does this, the 
people would feel deeply grateful to him. 


. 
a ee ee 
; 
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42, A sum of seven lakhs of rupees has been provided in this year’s Budget 
A ket a oe grant-in-aid to the Local Boards in this Presi- 
mneitbekl to the Local Gency. Of this amount the local Government has 
Boards in Ratndégiri District @llotted three lakhs and fifty-four thousand to the 
for ingrpasing the guiating different districts and the distribution of the remainder 
means of communicauon. is entrusted to the Divisional Commissioners. Out of 
t ays Shodhak (149), 14th the amount distributed by Government only six 
re thousand rupees have fallen to the share of the 
: Ratnadgiri District, but considering the requirements of the district this sum is 
quite inadequate. As the district is very backward as regards means of 
communication, it deserves a more liberal grant for the construction of roads. 
We hope the Commissioner, 8. D., will spocially bear this fact in mind in 
distributing the amount at his disposal. 


Native States, 


-.. 48, “In our last issue we endeavoured. to bring to light the oppressive 
4s % er character of - ag pera s taxation in Baroda which 
Mr, Dutt’s Administration gomesto near 7 per head of the population. But 
a eee it anppars seek thie ie. mot the whole of the burden 
| Praja Bandhu (80), 14th 
Moy, ing. cols, that the poor Baroda rayat has to bear. An 
ace additional tax of 24 lakhe is levied under the name of 
cess, It ae seem that the Baroda authorities are adepts in imitating 


the questionable fiseal devices of the paramount —* with this difference that 


, ae 
.. waa 


33: 


while the British Government annually drains away nearly 25 crores of rupees in; 


the name of Home charges, the Baroda State without a similar pretext maintains 
its taxation at a erushing level. Mr. Dutt enumerates several improvements 
effected (a) by the abolition of a large number of harassing duties; (b) by 
levying duties by weight, instead of ad valorem; (ce) by confining octroi 
duties to articles consumed in towns; and (d) by the abolition of all export 
duties except those on cotton and mahuda flowersin Baroda, While giving 
credit to the State for these improvements, we must confess that we are curious 
to know on what principle the remaining export duties are retained. The 
Baroda State has not any natural advantage in the production of cotton or the 
mahuda flower.. Nay, the mahuda flower is not a product of the Baroda Dis- 
tricts. A very large proportion of it is imported from the Rewa Kantha States, 
and the export duty levied on it is, we are afraid, in the indefensible form of a 
transit duty. It is for the Rewa Kantha authorities to see that the duty does 
not injuriously affect the interests of their subjects. The export duty on the 
cotton sent out from Baroda is equally indefensible. It must fall on the 
cultivator who grows cotton, and is an extra tax imposed on him for no reason 
whatever. The excise revenue of Baroda is 6} lakhs of rupees. ‘The system is 
modelled on the British, Mr, Dutt might have said a wordin explanation of 
the large increase in the number of liquor shops in 1903-04 as compared with the 
previous year.......... The public expect that a progressive State like Baroda 
should do everything in its power to put down liquor traffic.......... Itisa relief 
to find that the policy of restricting the cultivator’s right of alienating his 
holding, which has been enforced by legislation in severil parts of British 
India, does not meet with the acquiescence of the Baroda authorities, So much 
of the occupant’s land as is necessary for his maintenance is protected against 
the decrees of Civil Courts, but there appears to be no restriction on voluntary 
alienation except as regards the backward or Kaliparaj people.......... here 
are two Agricultural Banks in Baroda, of which the capital is mainly 
provided by the State. Mr. Dutt makes no observations as to their working, 
but from the figures given by him they appear to be more promising than the 
Co-operative Credit Societies ushered in with so much hollow noise by the 
Government of India. Agricultural education seems to receive a fair amount 
of attention, and some of the agricultural experiments promise success. ......., 
Mr. Dutt discusses in an impartial spirit the merits and demerits of the 
various land revenue settlements in Baroda, but does not condemn in explicit 
terms the short periods for which they are made. In uo case do they exceed 
15 years. There was some excuse for these short terms at the beginning, 
but with the experience of the past 20 years before him, an intelligent ruler 
like the Gaekwar ought not to hesitate to make the assessments permanent, 
subject only to the variations that may in future be necessitated by fluctuations 
in the prices of agricultural produce,” 


44, A correspondent of the Kdthidwar Samdachdr complains of the ineffis 
ciency of the Police of Bhévnagar State. He says:— 
Police administration in Murders are of frequent occurrence here, but the 


ggg tr ong a (79) culprits are never brought to book. All inquiry into 
17th May. ’ murder cases is hushed up by reporting them as cases 


of accidental death. ‘The Police inflict torture upon 
innocent people and extort money from them. In short, the Police admini- 
stration of the State has so seriously deteriorated as to call for the interference 
of the British Government, It has done much to seandalise the State, but the 
Chief being addicted to shikar is utterly oblivious of his responsibility and of 
the sufferings of the people. 


45, It is a matter for great gratification that the Agency authorities 

" are eager to protect the Brahmin girasias of Vala 

Aen Vile Domne? against the unjust encroachments sought to be made 
ee aA Widhinde ‘in freshen upon their time-honoured rights by the Chief of that 
apon the rights of Brahmin State. Certain papers dealing with the lands held 
irasias in their respective by these Brahmins were referred in January last 
‘ae thiéedr  -Samdcengr 12 Mz Otto Rothfeld, Political Agent, Gohelwéd 
(79), 17th May. Prant, who in his order.thereon has upheld the 
cause of the Brahmins and pronounced the action of 
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, g certain new taxes from them to be unjust. The object of 
aha ‘the Brahmins was obviously to brine their lands within 
tate, but it is satisfacto 
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46. The Sdnj Vartamdn publishes the following telegram from its Palitana 
pyre eg eg el correspondent :—The Jains have been greatly exercised 
ekute owing to certain Ver the complaint lodged against them by the Barots of 
recent occurrences in Péli- P&litana, specially as the revered Jain priest Maharaj 
tana. Dipvijayji has been implicated in the affair. Another 
janie Fectee Tosax (8) incident which occurred lately has aggravated the ten- 
7a M aa ee 2 LOMNSSP sion of feeling between the Jains and the Barots, It is 
said that a band of Barots forcibly entered the temple 

adjoining Sheth Kasturbhai’s dharamshala and carried away the treasure and 
other valuables deposited there. The case has been reported tothe Police. [The 
Swadesh Bandhu in noticing the above occurrence insinuates that the Barots were 
instigated by the P4liténa Darbar to commit plunder in the Jain temple. 
The paper remarks that it is disgraceful on the part of Government to passively 
look on at what is happening in P4litdéna instead of taking steps to prevent the 


offence given to the susceptibilities of the Jains by the wanton conduct of the 
Thakor | ; 


, 47. The Kdthidwadr Samachar publishes the following communication 
| ae t Oh 3, roma correspondent :—It is to be regretted that the 
A cage of murder at “an¢8 authorities of Chuda State have paid no heed to the 
and alleged suspicious ase Ss , 
attitude of the Karbhari of demand repeatedly made by the Kdthidwar Samdchar 
the State in connection there- fora satisfactory explanation of the circumstances 


with, ary that led to the expulsion of Mr. Himatlal Dayalji 
(79), 17th May. ame“ heyond the limits of the State at the instance of 


: Mr. Umiashankar with whom Himatlal was not on 
friendly terms. The subject has again come to the forefront owing to the 
murder of Himatlal’s daughter which took place lately, Himatlal’s family 
are residing at presentinChuda. His only daughter Girja, aged seven years, was 
murdered on the 3rd instant by some badmashes, who took away ornaments 
from her body valued at Rs. 125. Although Chuda is a small place, yet the Police 
were unable to find any trace of the body of the girl or of the culprits for 
three days. The girl’s relations went to Mr. Umiashankar, but the latter, 
instead of instituting a proper inquiry, dismissed them with evasive answers. 
We cannot help suspecting that this attitude of Mr. Umiashankar was due to 
the fact that the deceased girl happened to be the daughter of his enemy. At 
length on the third day the girl’s corpse was found lying in a putrid state in a 
grass store-house belonging toa Brahmin. An investigation is being made by 
the Fouzdar, Mr. Govanji, and the Police Superintendent, Mr. Lakhabhai, In 
view of the inefficiency of the Chuda Police and the fact that Messrs. Govanji 
and Lakhabhai are the creatures of Mr. Umiashankar we pray to the Agent to 
the Governor in Kathiawar to depute a special Agency Police officer to 
investigate the crime. | 


48. We desire to ~ the attention of the Agent to the Governor, 

Ce Oe athia4war, to certain complaints which we have 

ei ae en ae aga received concerning the administration of Porbandar 
Friend of India (72), 15th State. The affairs of the State are managed at- the 
i May.; Kathidwér Samdchég gweet will of the Karbhari, the Chief being merely 
SS 487), Irth May. @ puppet in his hands, The administration appears 
ce to be rotten to the core. The Chief squanders tho State revenues in order to 


\ 
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35. 


pe'y all sorts of silly whims. The officers of the State are behaving so high- 
dedly that the people are in great anxiety about safeguarding the honour of 
their womenfolk. We reserve further comments on‘the subject to a future issue. 
[A correspondent of the Kdthidwdr Samachar bitterly complains of the laxity 
of Police administration in Porbandar. He asserts that thefts, kidnapping of 


children and gambling are at present notoriously rampant in the capital of 
the State. ] : 


49. We have been publishing letters about the mal-administration pre- 
, vailing in Kurundwdd and Jath States, but the 
Complaint about mal-ad- guthorities of those States seem to be utterly in- 
eR 88 7 in Jath and different to the complaints made against them. Nay, 
urundwad States, ° lie 
Ohikitsak (111), 17th May, they resent any correspondence on the subject appearing 
in a public print and threaten the writers of the letters 
or the journalist publishing the same with prosecution for libel. Their duty does 
not, however, end here, though they seem to think that nothing more is needed 
to be done by them in the matter. It is also a great pity that our contempo- 
raries, though they are exceedingly vigilant in detecting and exposing the 
flaws of the British administration, observe complete silence about the 
administration of Native States. [Elsewhere a Jath correspondent of the paper 
complains that the grievances of the subjects of the State are not properly 
redressed by the State authorities. He adds that when a gomplaint is made 
about any matter the authorities, instead of looking into the complaint and 
remedying it, delight in oppressing the people more severely. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


50. Mr. B. G. Tilak delivered a lecture at the Shivaji’s celebration at 
_  Amraoti on the 7th May in the course of which he 
Mr. B,G, Tilak on the Sbi- said :—The celebration of the birth anniversary of 
vaji celebration at Amraoti, Shivati 1 , a h 
Kesari (127), 16th May. ivaji must appeal to every one interested in the 
welfare of the nation, Man naturally aspires to rise 
higher and higher in the scale of existence, and the memory of Shivaji, who 
struggled hard to raise the Hindu nation from its miserable plight in the 
time of the Moghul domination, deserves to be cherished by every one of us. 
The object of holding Shivaji celebrations is not to provide enjoyment to 
ourselves for a few hours. It is rather to make us think of the present 
condition of our country and of the means for ameliorating it. Such occasions 
should be availed of by us for the purpose of taking stock as it were of our 
grievances and finding out the way to rise to a higher level of existence, 
There-are a number of useless pageants and ceremonials in which our people 
take delight. ‘Chere are meetings to welcome big European officers; there are 
also Darbars for conferring decorations, but there is no public function, except 
that of the Shivaji celebration which aims at ameliorating our present condition, 
The ideals whch inspired Shivaji will not suit the altered circumstances of 
the present times, but one thing which is common to Shivaji and ourselves 
is the desire to better our condition. There is no sedition in trying to 
ameliorate one’s lot in life. Heis no ruler who says that the condition of his 
subjects should not be improved. Lord Curzon says that all educated Indians 
ought to feel proud of the fact that India forms a constituent part of the Empire. 
But His Lordship has not made it clear whether India is to be a living constituent 
or merely a dead appendage of the Empire. Can educated Indians be content to 
serve as the helots of the British Empire? If we are to be something more than 
mere slaves of our British masters, is it not our duty to clear the path of our pro- 
gress? very one who }locks the path should be looked upon as our enemy, and 
we should try tg get rid of all such enemies with a view to facilitate our national 
advancement. Shivaji lived up to this ideal of national advancement in his age, 
and we ought to be prepared to do the same in our time, There are some persons 
among us who try to dissuade our people from participating in Shivaji cele- 
brations because by doing so they say that we would incur the displeasure of our 
present rulers, A glance at the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 ought to silence 
these objectors. It appears from that document that our rulers are in no way 
opposed to our progress, We must have political festivals among us, as they 
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~ He may 
“Baye been guilty o: some -aots of salir. "He as the sacking of Surat, but our object 
ih ol celebr in his honour is not to hold up such acts of doubtful 
or public fmitation. We honour Shivaji for his virtues and not for the 
sin his character. Had not Wellington and Nelson their defects? Let us 
Shivaji’s good qualities. We may ignore the foibles in his character. 
dante indus from religious persecution. We have a different duty to 
rform,. and that is to secure political rights for our people which the 
ing Emperor is willing to give us, but which his representatives seem 
un W to grant. Let us not be daunted by the difficulties in our path. 
These should rather serve to strengthen our resolution to reach the goal. [If in 
marching towards it we will only remember the example of Shivaji, I assure you 
that we shall not be long in reaching it. 


51, The Kesaré publishes brief accounts of Shivaji celebrations held at 


4 ae ' the following places :—Khed (Poona), Trimbakeshwar 
a | M vena a pes lig (Nasik), Bassein (Thana), Pratapgad (Satara), Jhansi, 


" Agdéshi (Thana), Avds (Koldba), Chikodi (Belgaum), 
< sgapaeat oct aoaesia Akola tRerar? Mhow, Bhiwandi, Shahapur (Thina), 
— Buldhéna (Berar), Khed (Ratndgiri), N4andgaum, Kh4mbgaon (Khandesh), 
9 P4li (Bhor State), Bhagur (Nasik), &c. Lectures, religious discourses, mela 
: songs, exhibitions of athletic sports, &c., formed items of the programmes in 
{ : '  - most places. 


M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 26th May 1906. 


* Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. ] tikes su Ge Yi 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. ; 
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Distrustful policy of Government towards the people of Indi eee 7 


Prospects of the Liberals coming into power at the next General Election 
and the Secretary of State for India in the next Liberal Ministry ... 11 
Comments on Sir Edward Candy’s article on ‘‘ Actual India ” in the May el. 
number of Hast and West ) ay ee ose as 17 a 
Department of Industry and Commerce : Comments on the Press communiqué ® 
re shortage of labour in India issued overthe signature of Mr. Harvey, 
Secretary to the — = see a aa vee - 19 & 20 ji 
Empire Day: Why India should refuse to join in the celebration of-— ee 16 -_ i 
Government of Bombay: Comments on the constant shifting of the seat of . 


Ye * att 
“ 


the — every year wae oe pee ave vee 24 & 25 

His Roya! Highness the Prince of Wales : | 
Forthcoming visit of —to India... coe ace eo 1 2 
The Prince of Wales and the Indian National Congress... toe | 
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local Police 1 


Complaint about frequent daylight robberies in Bombay 
Leper nuisance in Bombay oe 
Motor car accidents in Bombay 4 see ney eee 
‘Public service : Comments on the action of the Bengal Government in reserv- 
ing @ certain percentage of appointments above Rs. 40 in the office of 
the Bengal Board of Revenue for Europeans and Eurasians... eee 


Ruasia : _— suggested by the manifesto issued by Carl Blind to the 
PtO OF = 0+ eee me ose 


~ Rassian activity in Afghanistan : Mr. Balfour’s speech in Parliament re Russia's 
advance towards Afghanistan 

Sind : 
Assaults on Government officials in — eee eee cee 
Complaint about farewell parties to Government officers in— eee 
Complaint abont Muhammadan employés in the Revenue Department 
in — not receiving sufficient encouragement ie see 


Complaint about the early closing of the evening mails at the Hyderabad 
ost Office ns ven ove eee ses 


Drndgery of the subordinate employés in Government offices in — 
Relations between Hindus and Muhammadans at Nasarpur in — 
Representation of — in the Bombay Legislative Council 


Education — 


Alleged unsuitability of a village selected for a Madressah in Sind 
New regulations for the School Final Examination .., 
_ New University Regulations 
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Munictpalities— 
Affairs of the Ahmedabad Municipality ... 
Do, do. Godhra Municipality oe See oes 
Do. do. Nadiad (Kaira) Municipality Af ees 


Introduction of the system of interpellations in the Poona Municipality 
Protest against the revision of house-tax by the Surat Municipality 
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Native State 


Cuteh : Distress in Maéndvi (—) and the alleged necessity of opening relief 

works ‘ee ae aoF8 eee eee eee 
Péliténa : Complaint about the alleged oppression of Jains by the Thakor of —. 
San, li: Administration of the affairs of the — State by Lieut. R. C. Burke .., 
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Lick of Bemmpapers and Periodioals. 


. (As it stood on the Ist April 1905.) ee of 
“Bo, Name of Publication. | Where Published, Edition, = Name,caste and age of Editor,, § =} y 
rag EneLisH. : i sa! Ws 7 


‘ L | Bombay East Indian ... Bombay... ...| Weekly .-. . ...| John de Mello ; East Indian ; 37 Sad eo 


‘« 2! | Cosmopolitan Review. ...| Do. . ° ej Monthly... | Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan| 480 
(Konkani); 23. 


Daily Telegraph and} Poona ...  ...| Daily ..... %| Joseph Lewis ; Englishman; 49; form erly, 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. | 


4 | East and West ..:. ..-| Bombay... »».| Monthly... ’'...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdéri; Pérsi; 52; ¥.P.| 1,000 
5 | Hyderabad Journal veo} Hyderabad ..| Weekly...” a. — Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil);} 864 
---6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay... ih a: oe ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 Le 500 
' 7 Indian Spectator, Voice of Do. eee eee Do. eee wee Behramji Merwanji Malabari ; Parsi ; 52; 1,000 
India and Champion. ~ te 
- 8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. ~»»| Monthly ess| John Wallace; age 45 ;-Civil Engineer eee 800 
' 9 | Karéchi Chronicle ...| Karachi «. ves Weekly .....  «s:} Assammal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohana); 51... 400 
.10 | K&thidéwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... wee| Daily ace »{} Pratépraéi .. Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 200 


| (Nagar) ; 38. 
(ll | Mahbrdatta ... sea ¢ ol ON eas * Seed WOE cs ...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A.,; LL.B.;} 1,000 

| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. 
12 | Oriental Review ... eee} Bombay eee wt a ...| & S. Rustomji ; Parsi; 35 sbi ‘ab pias 400 


13 Parsi , eee eee eee Do. eee eee Monthly eee eeetee i 500 
114 | Pheenix ....: pa ae Karéchi... .».| Bi-weekly. .| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 seat 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona .,,, wool Daily coe ee. Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49 - ... ob occ 100 


and Military Gazette. | 
16 | Railway Times’... ...| Bombay...  ...| Weekly...  ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 «s. 


17 Sind ‘Gazette eee eee Karachi ese eee Bi-weekly eee Mrs. Je KE. Tate ; European ; 41 eee ee 500 
18 | Sind Times sa seo| DO. see see} ~DOw ove oss} Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 88 _ ... 200 


AnGLO-GUJARA’TI, 
19 | Coronation Advertiser ...; Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... —».. ee roe Fe Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 725 
| ania) ; 3 
20. | Deshabhakti iat «if Baroda cad cl a eee ...| Vasantl4l Sunderldl Des4i; Hindu (Nagar| 1,500 
3 , Brahman); 43. 
21 Evening JAme eee ees Bombay see eee Daily eee «ee OSs | 1,000 


22 | Gujarati ... acs wee Dae eae e.| Weekly ... .-| Ichharam Surajram Desai ; Hindu (Surti 4,500 


| Bania) ; 51. 
23 | Gujar4t Mitr’... vd Surat ... ones Be: eno ae Hormasyi Jamshedji ; : Paral ; 45 ccc eee 700 
24 Gujarét Punch ... oa Ahmedabad: . e/ Do. oes on Somalal Mangaldas Shah ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 
25 .| Hindi Punch TN ...| Bombay — coe eee .e+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 wae 800 


26 | Jém-e-Jamshed . eee} Do. wo» «+| Daily 0» — «..| Jeh4ngir Behramii Marzbén; Parsi; 54 ...| 3,000 
27 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... cit. ae ee-| Weekly ..,..__...} Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 ___s.. ees} 2,900 


28 | Kdthidwdr News... o Rajkot ... 4 Do. ae-- qs] Jamshedji Frémji; Parsi; 42... aol 400 | ‘ 
29 | Kathidwdr Times i Ei ees a ae Manbiesies Jayashankar ; ; Hindu (NégarBrih-| 600 : 
30 | Praja — ve ess | Ahmedabad bed ve a. ‘oar te Hindu (Mewada Brah-| 1,100 < 
31 | Rast Goftér eee eee Bombay a. a. a ae Pallonji Barjorji Des4i ; ‘Péral ; BB wn . cof Se 
$2 | Satya Vakte . mos Do. oes Fortnightly ove meri gabe gay ; Hindu (Das en 560 y 
33 _| Shri Sayaji Vijay oo] Baroda we ,..,| Weekly... — «s-| Maneklal Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania); 26.) 4,200 

a 


84 |Sury’Prakésh .., | Surat... 4».| Dos oe eos) Umedram Nagindas DiySbhii; Hindu 960 
Cx ar } : 7 | (Bania) ;26. © : 
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Bev. Mr. . *t. Abbott eee 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Bréhman); 38. 


Do. Do. 


Sh#h Ma4nekl4l Ambérdm Doctor; Hindu 
(Bania). 

Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar S4vidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 89. 

J aoe Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 

raswat Brahman); 24. 
Bi-weekly Vingya Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Bréhman) ; 33. 
Weekly ... Ganesh Ballél Phans&lkar; Hindu (Karhéda 
Brahmin) ; $2. 


‘ae Do. Vinayak N ératyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
| | Brahman); 36. 
Shri Say4ji. Vijay Do. Démodar Sévléram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
$9. 

Subodh Patrika ... Dwirkeanith Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sondr) ; 
80. 
Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhman) ; 38. 
Udyamotkarsha ... Ganesh N — Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 


Brahman) ; 
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Lawrence Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 
nese); 32, 


Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 


Sukkur ... Se Oe a pica Hussain Hidiatallah, 


(24 Sindhi— Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 


H (Bina) derabad Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 
in 
ake (Sind) de Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 82 


Bombay... i Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 30. 


oun Rdémji Santuji Avie ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 71 ... 


| Dahyabhai K. Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 


gow ye Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
ya . 

Annaji Gopdl Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav an) ; 43. 


Govind Gangddhar Pendse ; Hindu <{Konka- 
nastha Brahman); 28, t 


F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 


oa Ism&il K&zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
Nénébhéi Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi ; 48 “~ 


ae ook nai L, M. 
& &.; Hindu (LAd Bania) ; 30. sti 
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No. 


Name of Publication. Where Pablished. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
Gusanitl—continued. 
65 | Bombay Samachar | Bombay. ...| Daily ose si 7 Manekji Minocheher-Homiji, BA. 4,600 
i; 35. 
66 | Broach Mitr’... ws, Broach ,,, -o.| Weekly ,.. eoe| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma| 300 
| Kshatriya) ; 23. 
67 | Broach Samachar... a ae i ee eoe| Ardeshar Dinsha GAndhi; P4rsi ; 50... Je i 500 
68 | Chav-Chav ove eee| Bombay ... .-| Fortnightly ... c oe Manch&r4m; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 250 
8. 
69 | Deshi Mitra see ol OS aa .»-| Weekly ,., ...| K4shid’s Bhagvandés; Hindu (K&chia, f.é-,) 3,400 
a vegetable seller); 44, 
70 | Din Mani ,.. see »»»| Broach ... ---| Monthly... ...| Nath&lal Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur KA4yastha 250 
Bania); 26. 
71 |Dnydnottejak =o eoe/ Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly __...| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 
72 | Friend of India .. ce} Dow oe -++| Weekly os ...| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
Brahman) ; 50 
78 | Fursad - ce. ove .»-| Bombay... .».| Monthly »»»| Bomanji Navroji Kébr4ji; Parsi ; 45 ... ea 725 
74 Gap Sap eee eee oT Do. eee eee Fortnightly eee M. C. Ratnégar & Co. ee eee eee ee 800 
75 | Hitechchhu ove «| Ahmedabad = xs} Weekly ... eo! Kalidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain) ; 46 |... cee 300 
76 Jain eee eee | Do. eee ee Do. eee ee — Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu (Jain) ; 1,400 
82. 
77 «| Jdm-e-Jah#nooma wee) Bombay... aa ae ee »».| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia; Parsi; 29 eee} 1,000 
78 | Kaira Vartamén ... soc) RAITR sce a. Pe »-| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 160 
Shravak Bania) ; 65. 7 
79 | Kathidwar Sam4achfr ...; Ahmedabad... Do. ___,,, oe pein tae Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
man); 44. 
80 | Loka Mitra hs i Bombay ... eo»| Bi-weekly ses ee Méanekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
P4rsi ; 35. 
8] | Mahi KAntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... vee) Weeklyees ee:| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 465. 
82 | Navséri Prak4sh ... eos} Navs2@ri ... ~~ ee). eee eo+| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... are 800 
83 Nure Elam eee eee Bombay eee eee Monthly... eee Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 rT 600 
84 | Praja Mitr& ves ...| Karachi... «| Bi-weekly eee! NarLhoyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Bréhmai) ; 275 
31. 
85 Praja Pokar eee eee Surat eee eee Weekly eee ees Hormasji Jamsed]ji ; Parsi ; 45.00 ee eee 900 
86 | Prakash and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... a oa bes »»| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);} 1,000 
88. 
87 | Punch Dand ina oat. Ee Aas i: ee po eee} JamnAdas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43, 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... coo] Abmedabad ...} Do. ove ee-| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (WJain) ; 62 oes 150 
89 |Sdnj Vartamain .. »»-| BOmbay ... vos] Daily — eos »o-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 3,300 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 
(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 
38, 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
90 |Sind Vartamdn ... | Karachi ... oe] Weekly ove veel Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 250 
| | 
91 Stri Bodh ece ane eee Bombay eve eee Monthly eee eeceese 500 
93 |Surat Akhbar = «. ae | ae | Weekly tee »e-| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49... eee SCO 
98 | Svadesh Bandhu... ...| Mahudha eee} DOe eee  eee| Anopram Médneklél Visashrim4li; Hindu 175 » 
(Shravak); 36. 
| HINDI. 
94 |Pandit .«. vee eee} Poona ose ves Weekly eee see} Govindrao Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 160 
bs: : jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. : 
95 Sharman Samachar eoe Bombay eee eel Do. 800 eos : eoecee eee 
96 |Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do, .. — | Do. oe - ooo} Pandit Lajya Reéwji Sharma; Hindu (Nagar 6,200 
char. | | Brahman) ; 39. : 
KANABESE, . 1 
97 Digvijaya ... woes sao] Gadag wee == one] Weekly iis 40] Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu) — 160 
' | | (Devang, Ling4yat) ; 37. pty 
98 Karnatak Vritta eee eee Dhérwér eee Do. S03 -° | cee (1) Shivram Mahadev Khénolkar ; Hindu | £00 
wince , ca Bons : _ 4 (Karhada Brahman) ; 34. : Ce 
Foo es: 1 (g\Anndehfrya Baléehérya-Hoskeri; Hindu| ~* 
| ; (Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 3 | 
99 |Lok& Bandhu ... o0| Do. oo = oof Do. we «| Gururzo Raghavendra Mamdépur; Hindu) 160 
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(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
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Bhu’‘t eee eee 


| Chandanshu 


Chandrak4nt 
Chandrodaya 
Chikitsak .. 
Chitragupta 
Dakshin Vritta +. 
Deshakélavartamin 
Dharma ... 
Dha@rwér Vritta ... 
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Dhulia ... 
Ratndgiri 
Belgaum... 
Bombay 
T&sgaon ... 
Chikodi ... 
Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 
Karad ,., 
Kolhapur 
Erandol .«. 
Whi sae 
Dharwar 
Kolhapur 


Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
bdda Br&hraan) ; 4l. 


Gaurishankar RAmprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bra@hman); 41, 


Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 23 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. 

Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27... 


Hari Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 
41. 

Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42, 

Ramchandra Viniyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman) ; 40. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman); 40. 

Abéji Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 
42. 

Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Sadishiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Braéhman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Br&hman) ; 48. 

Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 


man); 41. 

Do. Monthly Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A,; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brdhman); 41. 

Se. la Weekly Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke, Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 38. 

Késhinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 52. 

.| Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé4- 
wan Brahman); 75. 

Trimbak A’baji Réaje; (Kayasth 
Prabhu); 41. 

Shivrim Mahddev Parfnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 39. 

Shol&pur Do. Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 

Bréhman) ; 46. 

Poondses Do. Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Bréhman) ; 38. 
Bombay... Monthly Krishniji Nardyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Weekly eee 


Granthamdla 
Hindu Punch 
Jagadddarsh 

J agadhitechchhu 
JagatsumiAchir. 
Kal ee 
Kalpataru ... 
Karmanuk 
Keral Kokil 


Ahmednagar 


Poona ... 


Thana ... Hindu 


Poona ... 
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Brahman) ; 49. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 48. 

Do. Bhiu Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. 

Do. Yadav Balkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br&hman) ; 39. 

Do. R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Do. 


Poona .,,.. 


Dbulia ... 


Kesari ... 
Khandesh Chitragupta 
Khandesh Vaibhav 


Brahman); 27. 


Do Pandurang Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha); 


| 38. 
Do. .| Késhingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
» Brahman) ; 48. 

| Monthly Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman); 30. , 

Daily oe Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 

Weekly ons 

Do. on 


pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
Do. do. 


Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24 


we 


No. Name of Publication, Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. begs 
Maritui—continued. 
138 | Nasik Vritta  ... cool UGH cee ne Weekly oo os| Lashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. 
139 | Nipd4ni Vaibhav ... +| Nipfni «. = «| Do. w+ —.{ Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 80 
’ (Deshasth Brahman); 50. 
14) | Nydy Sindhu... e.| Ahmednagar ...| Doe ... eoo| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Bréhman) ; 31. | 
141 | Pandhari Bhushan ...| Pandharpur | Do. ,,. «| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 75 
Brahman) ; 34. 
142 | Pandhari Mitri ... i oe ae ee} Govind Sakhdrim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 42. 
148 | Poona Vaibhav... .o»| Poona ae ...| Ganesh Mahbadev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 250 
Brahman); 36. 
144 | Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... ao! ——e ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 
145 | Pratod .... ve .| Islampur a ee) oe «| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 43. 
146 | Riéghav Bhashan... nk BOON ai ae ee »..| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
147 Satya Mitra of ,..| M&legaon Oe Ge | elas gee — Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ;| 200 
6. 
148 | Satya Sadan ne ...| Alibag coc D0. - eee} RAoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 150 
man); 53. 
149 | Satya Shodhak ... eoe| Ratnagiri we ».-| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan|, 950 
Brahman) ; 60. 
150 | Shet Shetaki and| Poona «es «| Fortnightly —...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 350 
Shetakari. buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Brahman) ; 45. 
151 | Shold4pur Samachar eee} SHOlApur »..| Weekly ... »..| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (KaméAti) ; 46 400 
152 | Shrigonda Vritta... ...| Shrigonda ie) ae »».| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 160 
44, 
153 | Shri Shahu ooe sec] DALATA cee soot EPs eee ees} Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man) ; 22. 
154 | Shubh Suchak ... “a” a et: ee eae ...| Vishnu Ndrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
| Brahman); 30. 
155 |Sumant ... oe ...| KATAd  ooe mee ine: aeons eee} Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 200 
shasth Br&éhman); 33. ) 
156 | Vidya Vilas oe .».| Kolhapur -»+| Bi-weekly .| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Bréhman); 21. 
157 | Vih4ri ‘ae Sui ...| DOMDAY vee ««| Fortnightly .| Balkrishna Nerayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
7 wan Brahman); 35. 
158 | Vividh Dnyan Vistdér ...| Do. oo ---| Monthly... eee! (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ave oes 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath $$Moramkar; 
. Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
159 | Vrittasa@r ... eee oe.| WH ove coe! Weekly ... »»-| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
160 | Vritta Sudha saws oos| SAtATA eve eco] DOL cee eos} Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 100 
Brahman); 38. 
16] Vyadpéri cee eee aan Poona eee Do. eee eee Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 500 
man) ; 39. 
162 | Vydpdr Sam4char .. --| Ahmednagar ...{ Do. ee — oe| Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu(Mar-| 1,200 
wadi) ; 30. 
SINDI. 
163 | Khairkhah ove ...| Karechi... ee} Weekly... «»-| Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ma, 
32. : 
164 | Sind Sudhar ae oe eee} Doe ace »-.| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 38°... 500 
165 Sookree oes eee eee Do. eee ee Do. ie eee Asanmal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 42° nee 200 
Urpv. 
166 | Ajaibat-i-Bambai coo} Bombay.ee »-»| Monthly | Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; M 1,000 
a (Sunni); 32. 
167 | Bombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. .., «| Weekly». | ...| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;} 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 50, 
168 | Sultén-ul-Akhbér | Do. on ove| Daily wees Do. do, v| 400 
169 | TejarAti Gazette ee! Do. one ooo |Monthlycee ---| Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher M 500 


bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan; 26. 
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"Name, caste and age of Editor. 


Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 
| madan (Shaik) ; 31. ’ 


soe! Weekly exe see} Bando ~Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
Brahman , Smarta); 82. 


«978 | Gulbarga Samichér —., es ee es 


| Porrucuzsz-Konxant. 


WSi;ALuz  .. ove »+-| Bombay... vos] Weeklynee ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 re oe 700 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 

s in italics, : 
B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 

| list is printed in brackets after the name. 
 @. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and theshort a (S] =-« in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the-short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arenodaya or the well-known Miéra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. 
lla |Men and Women of Bombay ..»| Monthly sea wri ese 
India. 
GuJarRatTI. 
77a | Kaira Times ...| Nadiad | Weekly “ sates eae 
KANARESE. 
96a | Arya Dharma Patrika:| Hubli .oo| Weekly ses evn 
MARATHI. 
129, | Loka Bandhu ee} TAggaon ...| Weekly ...| Bhikaji Gopal Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman) ; age 35. 
142a | Parikshak vee} Belgaum = ..»| VAaman Rdmchandra Kanvinde; Hindu. 300 
(Séraswat Brahman). , 
1444 | Prakash ooo] SAtara oP Do, ...| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu 500 
° (Karhida Brahman) ; 32. r 
Urpv. 
167A | Jam-i-Jahdnnuma  oee| Jalgaon -«+| Weekly .se/ Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50 
Muhammadan. 
167a | Mister Mkhanchu _ ,,,! Bombay ae oni soseee ae 
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No. 169 has ceased to exist. 
The Editor of No, 21 is the same as that cf No. 26. 


No, 44 has ceased to exist. 
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Politios and the Public Administration, 


1. The Prince of Wales will visit India during. the next cold weather. 
 , ‘What is the object of his visit? The visit is not 
Forthcoming visit of the official, it is said: The Prince merely likes to 
ey mod» Bs e108), wa ,, sce his Indian subjects. We would have been 
May; Hindu Panoh (119), benefited by the visit of our future Emperor if 
24th May. there was any chance of our grievances being laid 
before him; but the programme of the visit will 
be arranged beforehand by the officials in India, and the Prince will 
merely yay flying visits to a number of interesting places. Why 
should we then be ready to spend large sums Of money in giving the 
Prince a grand reception? We are told of meetings being held in various 
parts of the country and resolutions being passed thereat sanctioning the outlay 
of large sums upon tie reception of the Prince, but it is a mistake to suppose 
that the resolutions indicate the true opinion of the people. As a matter of 
fact, the promoters of the meetings are merely doing what Government wish 
them to do. Why sbould the people show their gratification at a visit which 
threatens to deepen their poverty ? The Prince is going to visit India simply 
because Lord Curzon invited him todoso. The acceptance on the part of His 
Royal Highness of the Viceroy’s invitation must, however, be deemed unfortu- 
nate, as the present time, when the Indians are suffering from a number of calami- 
ties like plague and famine, is neither auspicious nor opportune for a Royal visit. 
[The Hindu Panch writes:—Many of our contemporaries. disapprove of the 
approaching visit of the Prince of Wales to India on the score of the heavy 
expense which it is likely to entail upon this country. But are they quite sure 
that India’s money is not extravagantly spent in other ways by our rulers? Does 
not Mr. Dadabhai say that British officers and British merchants are like so 
many leeches that suck the wealth of this country? It is also remarked 
that the visit of our present Emperor to India as Prince of Wales in 1875 
was followed by a dire famine, and that the approaching visit of the present 
Prince of Wales may prove the herald of a like calamity. But this objection, 
too, cannot hold water. Are not famines quite every-day occurrences in India 
now? Again, is not India the possession of the British Crown, and is not the 
4 Son of our Emperor fully entitled to visit this possession of his father at any 
time he likes? What folly would it be if we were to interdict the enjoyment 
of a aT property by him and his? Let the Prince, then, visit India by all 
means, 


2. “A suggestion has been put forward that His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales might be asked to grace the forth- 
The Prince of Wales and coming meeting of the Indian National Congress. We 
ee National Congress. qo not sae anything wrong in this......... His Royal 
am-e-Jamshed (26), 26th Hj d 
May, Eng. cols. ighness comes to study the country and make him- 
self personally acquainted with every phase of New 
India’s activities in social, moral and political affairs, If he missed the oppor- 
tunity to see the Congress for himself, certainly he would not only miss 
one of the most picturesque and remarkable spectacles that he could see 
in the world, but also fail to acquaint himself with the wants, wishes 
and aspirations of the educated section of India’s teeming millions......... 
His Royal Highness need not even open his lips. He may only come, see and 
depart.......... We know that for the present the Congress is nothing beyond 
a speech-making organization, a peripatetic tamasha for well-to-do patriots 
who can afford to have a three-days’ holiday in:some convenient centre of the 
Empire, But still it has behind it forces which cannot be ignored, and 
which may become powerful to-morrow, though they are latent and insignifi- 
cant to-day. His Royal Highness has inaugurated the Australian Common- 
wealth. He might as appropriately come and see how the Parliament of the 
Indian nation in embryo looks and works in ‘the innocence of uninstructed 
adolescence.’ ”’ | 


3. In referring to the manifesto issued by Carl Blind, a Russian revolu- 
tionary, for the information of the people in Russia, the 


Reflections suggested by the dl writes:—The author of the manifesto shows that 


manifesto issued by Carl jin all revolutionary risings in Europe the standing 


rial (123), 20th Mey” army has ultimately sided with the party fighting 


for the liberty of the {people, and remarks that the 
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Tn évery country the army forms an important part 

Ops are in one'sense the servants of the Crown. But 

belong to the popular party, Considerations of justice and 

determine whether the army ranges itself on the side of the 
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Jrown or the people. Are not the soldiers'serving in any army bound by ties. 
of affection and sympathy to the people from whom they are drawn? If aruler 
raises an dtmy of a hundred thousand troops and trains them in the art of war, 
is he not thereby virtually. creating a force which may range itself on the 
side of the people and form a valuable auxiliary to the popular cause? 
Had the ruler not raised a disciplined army, would the soldiers composing 
the army have adopted the military career of their own accord? In India 
the Government is often blamed for depriving the people of the use of. 
arms by passing the Arms Act, and even the leaders of the Congress fall in with 
this view and pass resolutions deprecating that Act. But do these people 
understand that the Government bas graciously armed nearly a lakh and a half 
of native troops with weapons of the latest pattern? Can it be said that the 
people would have acquired such weapons, even if they had the fullest liberty 
to carry the same? At the most a few persons would have contented them- 
selves with old matchlocks and similar antiquated weapons, Should not the 
Indians then bless our justice-loving Government for arming about one hundred 
and “fifty thousand young and able-bodied natives with modern weapons ? 
The army raised by Government is practically a force in the hands of the people, 
since the sepoys composing it are drawn from the people, Of course, the army 
owes allegiance to Government, but only so long as the policy of the Govern- 
ment isa just and righteous policy. The moment justice is cast to the winds 
by the established Government, the army forgets its allegiance and joins the 
party which has justice on its side. If rulers wish that their armies should be 
aithful to them, they should take care to act on the principles of justice. We 
Indians are a simple-minded people. We instinctively range ourselves on the 
side of justice. We are utter strangers to considerations of patriotism or 
expediency. If any one feeds us and acts justly, we shall never forsake 
his side. But Englishmen are not so simple-minded as ourselves, They 
entertain suspicions about our fidelity to them and are apprehensive that 
the desire~ for independence may one day be awakened in our breasts. 
They think that the training of large numbers of natives as sepoys in 
the army, arming them with new weapons and bringing them together in 
large barracks may inspire them with thoughts of independence, But 
these are all idle fears. If the natives had any patriotism.in them, why would 
they have allowed their country to be conquered by Englishmen in the first 
instance and helped them personally in such conquest? Their sole ambition 
seems to be to serve the master who will feed them and to think of nothing 
else. Manifestoes like that.of Carl Blind will not have the least effect upon 
them. May their allegiance to Great Britain continue unbroken and may the 
divinely ordained connection between England and India last as long as 


possible ! 


4, Europeans are in the habitof making a vain show, and so other people 
| are led toform false notions of their might. They 
‘e Alleged feeble hold of 16 not really as powerful as they outwardly seem to 
uropean nations over thelr : ; : 
conquered territories and be. Let us illustrate this statement by taking the 
the present critical situation case of Indo-China. The people of Indo-China, who 
in Central Asia. have been conquered by France, probably entertain 
dat Oath FO Hay. exaggerated notions of the power of France and 
perhaps despair of being able to do anything for their country against a mighty 
people like the French. But is this estimate of the power of France 
warranted by facts? Hitherto the French were discussing plans for the 
defence of Indo-China against a foreign invader, but only recently it was 
remarked in the, French Chamber that in the event of a Japanese invasion 
of Indo-China France would not be able to defend that country! This shows 
_ tow far France has the power of defending her conquered possessions. The 
son we are to draw from the above incident is that European nations 
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| 13 
are able td retain their foreign possessions under their eonttol only'so long 
as there is no powerful rival ready to wrest their from them. 
The moment such a rival appears on the scene, they would be ready to 
abandon their possessions. Japan has conclusively proved the truth of this 
statement. If we turn to the problem of India’s defence, we find that England 
is constantly busy with plans and preparations for fortifying the frontier. 
Many strategic railways have been built, and many a frontier expedition has 
been undertaken with a view to strengthen England’s position on the N.-W. 
Frontier. The Afridis and the Amir have been propitiated and turned into allies, 
and troops have been needlessly mobilised and concentrated in convenient camps, 
Missions have been sent to different countries under various pretexts, and even 
Tibet was invaded. But despite all these preparations England-was thrown 
into a state of consternation as soon as the report of Russian railways creeping 
eloser and closer to the borders of Afghanistan reached her. If the approach of 
mere Russian railways to the Afghan frontier sends our rulers into such a 
fright, what effect will the march of the sturdy Russian troops on the frontier of 
India produce upon their nerves? ‘I'he London Times recently published a 
letter in which the writer declares that the Indian army is not efficient enough 
to oppose Russian troops. It is a great pity if,in spite of the huge outlay 
in the past, the Indian army is found wanting in efficiency at a critical juncture 
like the present. ‘The squabbles between high Military authorities just at this 
time are also not very reassuring. 


». The Xdi publishes an imaginary dialogue between a Muhammadan 
and a Hindu, in which the former taxes the latter that 


Rca Pi of treachery men belonging to his community had proved traitors 
Kal (123), 26th May. to the country in the past and illustrates his contention 


by saying that Brahmins had turned against Bajirao I, 
and that the Sikhs had helped the English against Ranjitsing. The Hindu 
admits the gravity of the accusation, but contends that the Muhammadans 
cannot claim exemption from it. In support of this proposition he cites the 
example of Mir Jaffer, who is said to have helped Clive against Suraj-ud-dowla 
at the time of the battle of Plassey by secretly giving information of his move- 
ments to the English in spite of the earnest appeal to him of Suraj-ud-dowla for 
help in the preservation of his gadé and in spite of his distinct promise to do what 
lay in his power in that direction. The Hindu proceeds to observe that 
Mir Jaffer treacherously assassinated the Nawab in order to secure his 
musnad for himself, and adds that the Indians have become so hardened 
in the crime of treachery to their country that even visitations like earth. 
quakes sent by Providence to warn them of their sins had not the least effect 
upon them. The Muhammadan is grieved to hear the story of Mir Jaffer’s 
gross ingratitude towards Suraj-ud-dowla, and remarks with sorrow that 
Indian History unhappily abounds in such examples of faithlessness and 
ingratitude. He, however, lays the blame in the matter upon unscrupulous 
Englishmen like Clive and Hastings, who, he says, initiated Indians in such 
devious acts. ‘The Hindu replies that both Hindus and Muhammadans should 
in future earnestly co-operate with one another for the regeneration of India. 


6. That veteran champion of India, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, has been 
staymg in England for the last 25 or 30 years with 
Alleged selfish character the object of obtaining redress for the poor and dumb 
of British re 'N India millions of India and securing, if possible, the relaxa- 
a ore aorey'* tion of the noose that has been cast round their necks, 
Kesar¢ (127), 23rd May. and he has been constantly dinning into the ears of 
the English nation that the annual drain of 40 or 45 
crores of rupees from India is the real cause of the depressed condition of this 
country. But the well-to-do and educated Britons have become s0 selfish and 
unsympathetic that Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji appears to have despaired of obtain- 
ing any redress of India’s grievances at their hands. This is the reason wh 


he has of late begun to mix more freely with representatives of the Radical or 


Labour party and with Social Democrats of Mr. Hyndman’s type, In a letter 

to the Daily News Mr. Dadabhai says :—“ ‘lhe real root-disease is (to use Lord 

Salisbury’s word) the ‘ bleeding,’ or (to use Mr. Bright’s word) the ‘ plunder’ 

of India hy the drain of 45 crores of‘rupees from. it every year. As long as 
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the Indians from being 
rved in scores of millions: 


i) 

he has formed a firm opinion that when any question of reform 
of the Indian administration or of any of its Departments arises the only 
remedy that suggests itself to English officials’ mind is * Apply more European 
leeches, apply more leeches, to India.’’. He adds: “ Every time 

more Euro leeches are applied to India, as if India had no people of her 
own, and if she had, as if they existed only to be bled and plundered with all 
the ghastly consequences of plague and famine—death and starvation!’’ He 
further asks: “ When will this curse end? Will English conscience be never 
aroused at the deplorable results of the present evil system of British Govern- 
ment of India? Will they never understand that self-government like that 
of the Colonies is the only remedy ?” | 
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7, The information published in an English journal about the organisation 
of the Russian revolutionaries will perhaps enable us 
Distrustfal policy of to form some faint idea of the preparations which are 
Government towards the necessary for raising a rebellion against Government. 
people of India. x f h ts ethan it 1 f 
Arunodaya (103), 2ist Apart irom the question whether it is necessary for 
May. us to raise a rebellion against the established gov- 
ernment, it is clear that it is utterly beyond our 
power to make the vast preparations for a revolt which the Russian re- 
volutionaries are reported to have made, This being so, it is meet that 
our rulers should not pursue a policy of suspicion and distrust in governing 
our country. Whenever we start any new movement, no matter how harmless 
it might be, Government look upon it with suspicion and try to adopt 
@ repressive and reactionary policy in their dealings with us. It is the merest 
delusion to think that the Indians are capable of overthrowing the British 
rule, By entertaining this delusion Englishmen needlessly lead our people to 
suspect the stability and righteousness of British rule. 


8, “Imperial jingoism has reached its senith during the premiership of 
Mr, Balfour. An important pronouncement was 
Mr. Balfour’s speech in made by him about the attitude of Russia towards 
Parliament re Russia's ad- Germany and England.......... Mr. Balfour is indeed 
vance towards Afghanistan. : © 
Gujaréti Punch (24), 2ist Playing a crafty game. He knows that the days 
May, Eng. cols. of his party are numbered, but he also knows that 
the bugbears of German invasion of England and 
Russian invasion of India are likely to prolong its existence. We do not 
desire to direct our attention to the apprehended imvasion of Germany 
upon England, for that is believed to be a scientific impossibility by 
military and naval experts. What concerns us most is the invasion of 
India by Russia. In face of the crippled resources of Russia at the present 
moment, in face of the serious reverses she has met in the East, in face 
of her complete humiliation and prostration, Mr. Balfour persuades us to 
believe that Russia has designs upon India, which she is now developing in this 
hour of her sore trial. The alarm created by Mr, Balfour is an unmitigated 
hoax. Mr. Balfour wants us to believe that Russia will launch upon a war with 
‘India as soon as she is free from the grip of Japan, No one, having any 
acquaintance with the fate of Russia in Manchuria and her internal troubles and 
disturbances, will ever entertain the foolish delusion of a Russian invasion of 
India. ‘The conception is such a ludicrous absurdity that we do not see the 
necessity of attempting its refutation.......... We are sure the British nation is 
intelligent enough to see through the matter.”’ 


9. We have heard . often about Russia’s threatened advance on India 
uring past years that any fresh rumour on the subject 

‘19a ramen. (140), only excites our derision, We wonder the Anglo- 
| Indians do not take these idle reports in the same 

light. On the contrary, they are thrown into consternation at every renewal of 
such rumours. It.is‘singular that the shrewd and far-sighted British public 
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should take seriously the lucubrations of papers like the Times of India and show 
their eagerness to devise measures for checking Russia’s advance. We are so 
that Englishmen do not realise the disastrous effects which an alarmist frontier 
policy is likely to produce on the finances of this country. The military 
— of India has already increased to such an extent that at present 
it devours nearly two-thirds of the country’s revenue. It is, however, grati- 
fying to see that Mr. Balfour does not take the same gloomy view about 
India’s safety. In his recent speech in the House of Commons he dwelt upon 
India’s ability to successfully withstand foreign aggression. In our opinion 
the dread of Russia’s advance towards India is groundless, and it would be well if 
British politicians paid no attention to the false alarms raised by certain Anglo- 
Indian journalists and refrained from wasting any more public money in still 
further ‘strengthening the North-Western Frontier. Owing to the terrible 
drain upon her resources India is fast sinking into dire misery. It is a 
great pity that her present woeful plight does not engage the attention of 
British statesmen. If Englishmen are really solicitous about the regeneration 
of India and her security against foreign aggression, let them abandon the 
present high-handed and autocratic system of administration in the country 
and promise to govern the Indians on the same principles as the Boers, 
All efforts put forth to strengthen the frontier are foredoomed to failure as 
long as no endeavour is made to promote internal reforms in the country and 
to keep the people ina state of contentment. To this end it is meet that 
Government should take the people into their confidence and govern them on 
liberal principles. If instead of wasting money in erecting fortifications on the 
frontier the people of this country were to be trained to the use of‘arms, they 
would be in a position to drive the Russians without depending upon any 
reinforcements from England. 


*10, ‘The school of aggressive militarism in India or England might 
think it a piece of high statesmanship to engineer a 
Tibetan expedition or to proclaim the paramountcy 
of British interests in the close neighbourhood of the 
Persian Coast, or to raise a scare about the advance of Russian strategical 
railways toward the frontier of Afghanistan, whilst Russia is immersed in a life 
and death struggle in the Far East or in crushing internal upheavals, In our 
opinion this is nothing less than a piece of stupendous folly. Nothing is more 
calculated to irritate Russia than such attempts as on the face of them 
bear the impress of a desire to take advantage of her troubles. Nothing is 
more calculated to re-awaken feelings of old enmity and rouse sentiments 
of vindictiveness than the course that is now being followed in England and 
India. No words of condemnation can be too strong for the aggressive 
methods of Russia in the Far East or Central Asia. In fact one of the 
features which we heartily detest in Western civilization with all our admira- 
tion for its progressive science and knowledge is its immoral predatory spirit 
and methods. But that is no reason why Russia should be needlessly 
provoked at this crisis by defiant speeches and declarations. The story about 
Russia having about 200,000 soldiers in Central Asia is, in our opinion, a 
fiction concocted to serve the purposes of the hour. It is ridiculous to sup- 
pose that when Russia finds it hard to send troops for maintaining its Titanic 
struggle in Manchuria it could have kept imprisoned in Central Asia such a ~ 
large force for carrying out an idiotic and impossible enterprise, For the 
next quarter of a century Russia is not likely to raise her head and peep into 
Afghanistan. The wisest course is not to hurl defiance af her in the hour of 
her difficulties, but to come to a definite understanding with her by pacific and 
statesmanlike methods. We do not at all believe in the reality of the danger 
that has been conjured up both in India and England, The hollow ery is 
only the usual move for justifying increased military expenditure out of the 
Indian Exchequer. If England is prepared to play the game of high bluster, 
it is welcome to do so at her own expense, though even then we would earnestly 
warn her against such a suicidal course. But we must record our emphatic 
protest against the transparent tactics that are being employed both in this 
eountry and England for saddliag poor India with a ruinous military expendi- 
ture.”’ Ss eee sa ee | 


Gujarati (22), 28th May, 
Eng. cols. 
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a ae Gh8), 3th Stephen’s on Monday last will precipitate the long- 
ee looked-for dissolution yet remains to be seen............ 
‘So for ~ present we must possess our souls in patience and await the denoue- 
ment. It must come sooner or later. It is naturally coming nearer and 
““nearér, and we may take it for granted! that the present Parliament will 
‘soon be dissolved. Can it equally be taken for granted that the Liberals 
“would ¢ome into power? Judging from the temper and mood of the people 
‘and all other political symptoms, it would seem that the answer to the question 
‘must be in the affirmative. The Conservatives, or rather the Unionists, 
‘have now been in office for well-nigh two decades with but one interregnum, 
The country is quite tired of their administration, specially during the last 
three years.......... Assuming, then, that the General Election will install the 
‘Liberals into power, who may be the next Secretary of State for India? It 
is indeed a difficult question to answer. In the first instance much will 
depend on the new Prime Minister himself. With Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman as Premier it is to be feared there is not much chance of a 
broad-minded_ politician being selected for the post of Secretary of State 
for India, We may have the misfortune of being again cursed with that 
ious Nori-conformist who masquerades in the false habiliments of a Liberal. 
The return of Sir Henry Fowler to the India Office will be as much 
of a calamity as the extension of the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon.......... 
We must have either such a consummate master of continental and Indian 
politics as Sir Charles Dilke, who has visited India and who has made India 
his special study, or a veteran like Lord Keay, whose administrative capacity is 
well known and who combines in him the virtues of a philosophical Radical with 
_the moderation of a practical statesman........... We do not know anv other 
rson who might make a most satisfactory head cf the India Office, one who 
fine the firmness to withstand, check and contro! all the reactionary tendencies 
of the Imperialistic school which are now so rampant. Sir Antony Macdonnell 
may be such a person, but it is doubtful whether there would be found a 
liberal-minded Prime Minister who would select him. It would be India’s 
singular ggod fortune were the Under Secretary for Ireland to be translated 
from Dublin Castle to the India Office........... There is one other personage 
on whom we have our eye, but who has not, to our knowledge, yet been 
mentioned or thought of. We refer to Lord Welby. Perhaps at the present 
juncture, when military and other expenditure is recklessly mounting upwards 
by leaps and bounds, and when there is a crying need for thoroughly over- . 
‘hauling the entire system of the Indian administration and reforming it radi- 


cally, there is, in our Opinion, no man better fitted for the office than Lord 
Welby.” 


12, “ ‘Cesar, what hast thou done with our millions?’ This is the 


oe cry that comes to our lips as we read the elaborate 
; Present condition of the defence that has, with unmistakeable purpose, been 
Indian army and the alleged Fee | 
waste of India’s ‘money upon PpUt forward by the applauders of Lord Kitchener’s 
bringing it to a state of extensive and expensive proposals for the reorganisa- 
pysenes a ae tion and redistribution of the Indian army. We are 
— rats), ee sk only confronted with stirring accounts of 
Tames! Russia’s deep-laid schemes for the approaching inva- 
sion of India oid Afghanistan—as if Russia’s lines of strategic railways 
- converging on the Afghan frontiers were the work of a few months, and not 
-of many years. We are also brought face to face suddenly and surprisingly 
with the alarming unpreparedness of our army to meet the hundreds of 
_ thousand men whom the great White Czar has at his command waiting his 
‘word and will to overwhelm Afghanistan and pour through the mountain 
“passes into India’s plains. The London Times has begun to sound the ndte 
alarm, and we are asked to believe that the panegyricvs which at one time 
% : 
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were lavished on the Indian army were undeserved. We are told that. the 
‘duties of that army were confined to police duties on a large scale and 
therefore they were performed satisfactorily. The boasted expeditions, of 
which there were no fewer than 24 in the space of seven years from 1892 to 1898, 
and which consisted of columns rising from 100 to 43,000 men, were merely 
minor affairs. ‘And success was due to the want of discipline and inferiority 
of armament of the enemy. What is added further must be told in the very 
‘words in which the Times has undertaken to arouse public alarm. It says :— 
‘It is suggested that the largér the efforts required from the army of India, the 
less effective has it proved for the purpose for which it is maintained. Afghans 
were neither disciplined nor well armed, yet the invasion of their country 
threw a strain upon our army and upon India, from which both took long to 
recover. Many white regiments crossed the frontier far below strength and 
returned mere shadows; the native regiments showed no pressing desire to 
continue a war very far away from their homes for very long; frightful 
losses occurred among the transport animals; supplies in the Punjab were at 
famine prices at the close of the war, and both the agriculture and the trade of 
India suffered from the unparalleled waste of beasts of burden. The finances 
were in confusion, and Government grants for reproductive expenditure had to 
be greatly curtailed; lastly, serious unrest prevailed along the whole borderland 
affected by the course of operations.......... To suppose, then, that the army 
of india is, gua Army, on a level with requirements is something that we 
cannot admit without very important reservations; and we have further to 
consider that all these past operations are child’s play compared with the one 
great task for which the army in India must be prepared, The capacity of the 
army for waging a serious war on a large scale has never been tested and has 
not been proved.’ it is not our purpose and we claim no right to sit in 
judgment on the truth of this effort to belittle the Indian army. But we 
have the right and we feel it our duty to ask why—if the above be true—India 
has been beguiled into a false sense of security hitherto by unmerited 
poeans of praise? We have the right and we feel it our duty to ask 
how it is that the millions spent on our frontiers since Lord Lytton’s time 
and the constant and continued increase in the army expenditure, which 
has risen by leaps and bounds of late, have helped us so little: Where and 
how and to what purpose have India’s revenues been spent if the army which 
requires for its maintenance the entire land revenue of this vast country is fit 
only for exiguous efforts and is unfit to defead her from the only enemy India 
has to fear? If Lord Kitchener is correct, then have all our former Captains of 
war been mistaken?,........ If our faith in those who claimed our confidence 
and to whom we gave our confidence without reserve in the past is to be shaken, 
as shaken it must be by all that now transpires, how can we place implicit 
faith in their successors, or believe that they in their turn will not be similarly 
weighed and found wanting P ” 
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13, ‘‘ For weeks past the air seems to be resounding with the clash of 
ee Le arms, albeit the clash is only of words robustly 

ae yon. consang and the bandied about. -The combatants aro the two most 
Viceroy on the administra- exalted authorities in the land, who are no other 
tive control of the Indian than the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief...... peas 
~~, eae ieee sak With the Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin the forward 
ety Dae dale ad Bice Imperial’ policy began to have a slow as- 
cendancy till, alas, it has established itself with 

a vengeance during the ‘strenuous’ Viceroyalty of our ‘Imperial George’. 
sssseeeee Lhe Viceroy is Imperialistic in one sense, namely, in blindly 
extending the bounds of the Empire right and left regardless of public 
opinion, without a thought of the morrow and without appreciating its 
existing unwieldiness and the difficulty of satisfactorily managing it. The 
Commander-in-Chief is Imperialistic in another sense. His vision is con- 
fined to the purely military aspect. He tells Lord Curzon that if India 
is a continent and if there be danger of invasion from whatever quarter, 
then he need not lay the flattering unction to his soul that his army 
is ready and prepared to march wherever he may direct. Lord Kitchener 
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pronounces his verdict that it is only good for internal garrison duty and for 


ee 
s é 


liseiplined levies .of.-border tribes like the Afridis, . but 
g an.external foe like Russia,. This in itself isa startl- 
_ thatiwe have been assured these many years, while the 
‘was mounting steadily, that the army was in the ‘ highest 
oy,’ dy to go anywhere and crush any foe!..........., 
the army is woefully deficient—so opines Lord Kitchener— 
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~espite the crores which have been spent like water since the year 1885! Aye, 
She worst of it is that it is miserably short of trained and well equipped officers. 
tessceee, It is not surprising that Lord Kitehener should view the whole 
situation from the purely military point. He would no doubt go anywhere 
oe sand lead his troops anywhere in order that the Viceroy might cover himself 
ae with a blaze of glory. But where is the army? Such in substance is the loud 
Pea ery of the supporters of Lord Kitchener, who has submitted a most comprehensive 
and costly scheme of army reorganisation. Lord Kitchener is perfectly logical, 
He is asked as a soldier to be prepared for eventualities at the right psychologi- 
cal moment. As a soldier, he says, he can never be prepared till his scheme 
is carried out in its entirety! Here then comes in the conflict. The Viceroy 
a) and his supporters seem to think that the scheme cannot be carried out in 
Ee its entirety. His Military Member advises him that a more moderate scheme 
Be and less costly—consistent with the Empire’s finances—will do for the object 
in view !,......... From the tax-payers’ point of view it cannot be denied that 
there is a great deal of force in the contention of the Military Member.......... 
. oe The present quarrel is between the two most exalted authorities in the land. 
ove But what about the poor beast India, so oppressed by the Military octopus? 
ce ssse.eeee What is wanted at the present moment is a veteran of long Indian 
experience like Sir Henry Norman to bring back the Indian army to what it was 
before the seizure of Upper Burmah, Along with such a trained and expe- 
rienced military adviser, we want a Viceroy of the unaggressive type, a 
Lawrence or a Northbrook or a Ripon, who will devote his attention to the 
amelioration of the present impoverished condition of the masses and carry out 
the many pressing domestic reforms awaiting solution these many years. Then 
alone will the crushing and intolerable burden of military expenditure be 
brought under control, Then alone will the ranting and raving Imperialism of 
the day be effectively laid low. But where are the British statesmen who could 
bestow their anxious thought on these grave Indian matters?.......... India, it 
f is to be feared, is doomed.......... By all means maintain your so-called ‘supre- 
oy macy ” in the East, but for Heaven’s sake maintain it at your own cost. It 
i. ‘is iniquitous to foist the expense on a people whom you have deprived both 
? : of the power to check your military extravagance and of the use of arms which 
Ae but for your extreme distrust might prove the most potent means of the real 
; ia defence of the Empire.” 
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14, “The new treaty with the Amirof Afghanistan may cause disap- 

| pointment in quarters where expectations were 

a The new treaty with the entertained that Mr. Louis Dane’s Mission would 

a Amir of Afghanistan, = = = obtain concessions in regard to the building of railways, 
‘ Indian Spectator (7), 27th th ; f trad 4 + pig iaile e f + 

May; Evening Jdme (21), 6 extension 0 rade and even the training of troops. 

27th May, Eng. cols. So far as the Government is concerned, it never 

| expressed any jingoistic sentiment in speaking of 

Afghanistan. The friendship of the Amir being one of the principal links in 

the defence of India against Russia, any new understanding which was in 

excess of the old treaty would only have armed Russia with a fresh excuse to 

pursue that very policy of strategic approach towards the moat outside our 

rampart which His Majesty’s Government is anxious so strenuously to oppose. 

The object of the Mission was defensive rather than aggressive: we have reasons 

to believe that Lord Curzon intensely disliked the latter suggestion; it caused 

- so much anxiety to make sure of the ground already secured—for the present 

the Amir had not been gushing in his confidence and love of Great Britain—that 

the acquisition of fresh advantages, while Russia was so ready to protest, as 

she did in the case of Tibet, was hardly to be thought of. While from the 

- British point of view the fortification of relations, which once threatened to 

~ deteriorate, if not to dissolve, wasa happy termination, if not a triumph, of 


-  \  .-@iplomacy; the Awir perhaps congratulates himself on the first: clause of the 
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treaty, which reciteshis title as.* His Majesty the Independent King of the 
State of Afghanistan andits dependencies.’ It has never been doubted that 
the Amir is an independent ruler, but in Afghanistan suspicions might have been 
entertained of British intentions to reduce him to the position of a feudatory. 
pemunaiee’ The first treaty effected by the British Government of India with the 
‘King of Kabul’ in 1809 described him as ‘ His Majesty the King of Dooranees.’ 
But since 1857 the ruler of Kabul has been invariably styled ‘ His Highness 
the Amir of Afghanistan and its dependencies.’ Whether the reversion to 
the title ‘ His Majesty’ was wrung from an unwilling Government in a time 
of emergency, or whether the British Government voluntarily restored the title 
in order to humour the young and ambitious ruler, who has been diligently 
studying the events of the Far East, only those who are in the secret can know. 
If the virtue was extorted by necessity, it is evident that His Britannic 
Majesty’s Governinent has been taking a very serious, if not alarming, view 
of the situation in Central Asia.’ [The Lvening Jame writes :—* What fuss 
they have made in regard to the renewal of the Afghan Treaty, and what 
mighty little they have given to India?......... The net result of the much- 
talked-of Dane Mission is that the Amir is no longer His Highness, He 
is His Majesty and all that the Indian Government secure in return is calling 
itself ‘Mighty.’ It is by no means a common designation even if it were not 
new, and one may well be tempted to know if it is to be henceforth used in all 
State documents or merely in treaties with allies and feudatories ? Will ‘ His i 
Excellency ’ now suffice before the name of the head of this mighty Government, ig 
or will some more fitting designation be thought necessary ? ’’] : ; 


*15. ‘“‘So the Amir of Afghanistan, with the instinct of the true patriot 
and the hereditary astuteness of his house, has out- 

witted the Dane Mission which is now stated, on 

official authority, to have secured nothing more im- 1 
portant than a re-affirmation of the existing treaty! The leading paper of Asia if 
is awfully disappointed at the infructuous character of the Mission which was i 
sent on its high errand with the greatest éclat and the choicest blessings of the 
Imperial hierophants at Simla! ......... What a pitiable spectacle to be sure ? 
Imperial Ceesar has had two severe rebuffs—one at Bushire and the other at 
Kabul! What next? Perhaps all these will form the necessary materials 
for a conflagration later on. Welland good. Thatis the way of the Simla 
Foreign Office and the swash-bucklers who are burning with a desire to have 
the ‘thin red line’ pushed to the borders of Seistan and Herat. But it is 
permissible to inquire whether in reality the Dane Mission has brought back 
a secret treaty—not intended for the British public and the British Parliament ? 
Is it possible to conceive of ‘occidental diplomacy’ which cculd outwit the 
oriental one? Let inquisitive members of Parliament make sure of the fact. 
Let them understand beyond the shadow of a doubt that there is nothing like 
a secret treaty behind. At present the utterance of the Indian Government is 
Delphic and therefore most suspicious,”’ 


16. ‘It has been suggested in many quarters that 24th of May should be 
observed as an Empire Day, and at various places in 
Empire Day: Why India this country movements have been set on foot to 
pet Far to joinin the garry out this suggestion. ‘To every Indian the birth- 
- Prete Bas dhu (30); 21st day of the late Queen Victoria the Good is associated 
May, Eng. ccls. with many sacred memories, and no one can take 
any objection to any movement that tends to 
keep green the memory of that august lady in our hearts. We have, 
therefore, every reason to believe that if the 24th of May had been styled 
Victoria Day, instead of Empire Day, no one would have gavilled at 
the suggestion, and all hearts might have freely consented to observe the 
day in a befitting manner. India’s share of the benefits accruing to the Empire 
is, however, so lamentably small, and her disabilities in the partnership of the | 
Empire are so immense that the associations of that partnership must be rather 
of pain than of pleasure. What has India got by being a member of the 
Empire which counts Australia and South Africa as its constituent parts? 
Under the common flag of the Empire the Indian has hardly free access 
everywhere, and in almost all important colonies he is hunted down as a coolie — 


Kaiser-i-Hind (27), 28th 
May, Eng. cols, 
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he bearing idnate to her strength, and 
yhen it comes to the p: tof ‘dividends, those partners who have the hardest - 
fists get the largest share. This isthe up-to-date idea of a modern Empire, and 

may be excused if we should refuse to have anything to do with it.” 


if: 17. “In view of the Congress deputation, which would soon be going 
a ORR : to England, special interest attaches to the article 
Comments on Sir Edward headed ‘Actual India’ which Sir E. Candy has 
ce 3 on hots ying contributed to the May number of Hast and West. 
ee East.and West. . Sir E, Candy says that India cannot at present be called 
[aa Mahrdtia (11), 21st May. a nation. He doubts again whether the National 

an Congress can really be regarded as representing the 
yiews of the people of India. Even in its proceedings he only finds declama- 
tion and no discussion, but an institution otherwise constituted and workin 
by a different kind of procedure might, in his opinion, prove of invaluable 
assistance to Government. Now most of the above are mere matters of opinion. 
But we think it is not very creditable to the close knowledge which the 
writer is supposed to have of the Indian people that he should doubt the 
rag ving se character of the Congress. Then again, when he disapproves 
of the Congress speeches as extravagant, he expresses an opinion which 
can be effectively controverted merely by citing the testimony of inde- 
pendent English critics like Mr. Samuel Smith, Mr. Swinny and others, 
who, after personally watching the whole Congress proceedings, have declared 
the speeches on the Congress platform to be conspicuously sober and moderate, 
May we ask whether Sir E. Candy ever attended a Congress session? We are, 
however, thankful to the writer for accepting the principle that the Indian 
Government should always bein close touch with the best Indian opinion, and 
that an advisory Council composed of the real representatives of the people, 
some of whom he thinks are at present oiten silent, might be formed with 
advantage. ‘ We cannot,’ says he, ‘ increasingly give to all classes in India the 
benefit of Western civilisation and not invite them to take a fair share in the 
administration of their country.’ ”’ 


18. ‘ Now that the different provinces have selected the delegates, who are 
isidiate- tlleged : disabilitios to be sent to Englanc to educate the British elector 
under British rule and the &@bout our wants and grievances, it is appropriate 
prospect of removing them that afew general observations should be made regard- 
by an agitation in a geet ing certain essential aspects of the Indian problem. 
u = te Rapa (30), 24st Reflective Indians are all agreed that the continuance 
igen of British rule in India is an indispensable condition 
of progress, and that without it not only are the aspirations of the Indian people 
destined to meet with disappointment but the very existence of the Indian people 
would become a matter of serious doubt....... The conviction that the British 
Government is essential to our advancement is thus the first plank in our political 
platform. Allour movements and all our agitation proceed upon this funda- 
mental postulate. The next most important featurein our present condition is 
that the system of administration hitherto pursued by the British nation in its 
relation to India and the principles that govern its policy have failed to secure 
to the Indian people all the advantages which an enlightened administration 
conducted in the interests of the Indians might reasonably have been expected 
to secure. While the Japanese within fifty yearshave been able to achieve, 
upaided by any European power, a measure of intellectual, moral and material 
progress that has enabled them to enter the lists against one of the strongest 
military nations of the world, we Indians are dying by millions on account 
of famine-and. plague; educationally we are’ behind the most backward 
nation of Europe; economically our manufactures and trade have been 
destroyed, and poverty reigns supreme over the land; we are excluded 
from most of the lucrative and responsible offices, and politically we are 
treated as a conquered race, and turned into hewers of wood and drawers of 
water ; we are not allowed the privilege of carrying arms and fitting ourselves 
for the defence of our hearths and homes. ‘Ihe question, therefore, naturally 
| arises ‘whether it is not possible to secure the undoubted and solid advantages of 
\. British rule, without the serious econoniic, political and moral drawbacks 


\ 
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that: have hitherto. been associated with it. in this country. The réply to this 
uestion is in the affirmative. The drawbacks are by no means inseparable 
m British rule. In Great Britain and in the British Colonies of Australia, 
Canada and New Zealand they do nof exist. They exist in India, because the 
British nation allows them to exist in pursuance of a policy which is far from 
equitable, and which does not take full note of Indian interests and 
aspirations. ‘To bring about a wholesome change in this policy and to do so 
by constitutional means is the problem before the Indian patriot and the 
friends of India in England, India is fortunate in having among retired 
Anglo-Indians a number of high-souled and righteous gentlemen who see 
the Indian problem eye to eye with the people of India and give them whole- 
some advice as to how Indian disabilities might be removed. ‘hese gentlemen 
tell us that the British nation is densely ignorant about Indian matters and 
India’s wants, and that if earnest and persistent efforts were- made to 
make the British elector fully acquainted with the real facts of our 
situation, the British nation would soon take steps to remedy our grievances. 
It is to educate the British elector and to secure a representation of such 
members for the coming Parliament as will sympathise with our aspirations 
that the, delegates have been chosen.......... Our friends in England belong 
to the Liberal party, and the latter party has been on the whole very gene- 
rously inclined towards India. Our delegates will, therefore, speak under 
the wings of the Liberal party. <A section of the Indian Press that. is 
not able to see through the policy of Anglo-Indian officialdom urges that India 
should not identify itself with either party. hey forget that the cry that 
India is outside the range of British party politics is raised by selfish British 
politicians to serve their own ends....... .. We think that the balance of 
reasons strongly inclines to the side of our seeking the protection of the great 
Liberal party in England. While we are for carrying on agitation in England, 
we are not sanguine that this course will be fruitful of immediate or wide- 
reaching results, We think that the education of the people of India and 
awakening them to the grave disabilities of their present position is a surer 
and more promising remedy than carrying on agitation in England.” 


19. When the Government of India opened the new Department of 
Industry and Commerce, it was generally thought 
Comments on the Press that indigenous industries which were on the eve of 
inact Yada 00 en extinction would receive afresh stimulus from the 
the signature of Mr. Harvey, MeW Department. But alas! these expectations have 
Secretary to the Department been falsified, and it is becoming clear that the object 
of Industry and Commerce. of the Department is notso much to encourage native 
Sudharak (48), 22nd May; industries as to foster the growth of European enter- 
Dnyén Prakdsh (38), 24th panties” © ; 
May. prise in India and to remove the obstacles impeding 
the flow of India’s wealth to England. A letter 
recently published over Mr. Harvey's signature shows that Government contem- 
plate taking certain measures to:remedy the shortage of labour felt by the 
proprietors of mines and factories, and to invest them with the same powers of 
control over the operatives employed under them as are already possessed by the 
tea and indigo planters, If Government intervention is at all necessary in dis- 
putes between capitalists and labourers, such intervention should be confined to 
securing a just and fair treatment to the labourers from their employers. The 
main object of Government should, in other words, be to prevent the brutal 
treatment of the coolies by their capitalist masters. ‘The miserable lot of the 
coolies in tea gardens has many a time formed the subject of interpellation in 
the Supreme Legislative Council and no one can ever desire that the factory 
labourer should be put on the same level as the garden coolie. [The Dnydn 
Prakdsh writes :—We fail to see why there should be any difficulty experienced 
in India alone in securing an adequate supply oflabour. Perhaps the treatment 
meted out by the European planters to the coolies working on their estates 
accounts for the unwillingness of the labouring class to work in the tea gardens 
or indigo plantations. The coolies are treated more like slaves than as free 
human beings. ‘They are housed in miserable and insanitary dwellings and are 
even denied medical aid in case of illness. We hope the new Department will 
take steps to mitigatesuch hardships of the coolies and to ensure their comfort. ] 
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y industi lems like that of techni- 
eal education and the inauguration of a scheme of 

technical scholarships to be held by Indian students 

Dee  eraegori: in foreign countries, should have devoted its attention 
to’such a minor matter asthe supply of labour to mines and factories. [The 
| Samdchdr, on the other hand, recognises the importance of the subject 
th in Mr. Harvey’s letter and praises Lord Curzon for espousing the 


D. Th regrets that the new Department of Industry and 
ooo) aoc om Commerce, instead of applying itself to more serious 
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dealt 
cause of the poor labourer. The oo. thinks, however, that labourers accus- 


tomed to work in the open air would be naturally unwilling to accept employment 
in a factory unless special attractions in the shape of higher wages are held out 
to them. } , 


21. Lord Ourzon’s regime has come to be known as a regime of Commis- 
i -diidiiins tor Whe ‘ap a We —e the A pesca os the dos 
; han ommission and a number of other Commissions to 
Crete tae.  mignen = mg of inquire into the working of the different branches of 
the Indian Arms Act, the administration. To the number of Commissions 
Satya Shodhal: (149), 21st already appointed we wish a new one were added to 
_— inquire into the operation of the Arms Act. Restric- 
tions upon the use of arms may be extremely desirable from a political point 
of view, but at the same time it must not be forgotten that they operate most 
detrimentally upon the interests of the cultivating classes, who, in the absence 
of arms, are unable to protect their crops from the depredations of wild beasts. 
The deterioration of agriculture must largely be attributed to the stringency of 
the rules under the Arms Act, because the cultivators grow careless about 
agricultural operations when they find that in spite of their best efforts their 
crops are likely to be devastated by monkeys, jackals, &c. The authorities are 
generally chary of granting licenses to carry arms, and their tendency is to 
reject most of the applications received for such licenses. We are aware of 
many instances of this kind in our own district. We, therefore, beg to suggest 
that a mixed Commission be appointed by Government to inquire into the griev- 
ances of agriculturists due to the.stringency of the regulations under the 
Arms Act. 


22, The Native Press, the Congress and such men as Messrs, Digby, Dada- 
bhai Naoroji, &c., have long kept up a sustained 
Comments on the action of agitation against the injustice of excluding natives 
the Bengal a > from lucrative and responsible appointments in 
age of appointments above the public service, but without avail. Instead of 
Rs. 40 in the office of the getting any new rights and privileges, the natives have 
Bengal Board of Revenue for Jost what they already had. And in spite of this, 
er res and Horasians. = Tord Curzon does not scruple to boast that the British 
esart (127), 23rd May; G ° a. 4 
Indu Prakésh (41), 24th GOvernment has shown unexampled liberality in the 
May. matter of employing natives in the public service. 
: Hitherto the controversy was about the higher posts 
and the monopoly of such posts by members of the ruling race. But now it is to 
be feared that Europeans and Eurasians will monopolise even petty posts 
carrying a salary of Ks. 40. We learn that a circular has recently been 
issued by the Bengal Government that 30 per cent. of the places of 
Rs, 40 and upwards in the office of the Bengal Board of Revenue will 
in future be reserved for Europeans and Eurasians. Now, in spite of 
the vauntings of Englishmen about the beneficent character of their rule 
and the credulity of some silly persons amongst us who believe in such 
boastful assertions, it must be clear to all reflecting minds that the Indian 
administration is carried on mainly in the interests of British officers, British 
merchants, British manufacturers and members of the British nation generally. 
(The Indu Prakdsh writes:—When Eurasians and Muhammadans submit 
memorials to Government praying that a certain percentage of posts in the public 
service be reserved for members of their respective communities, the memorialists 
are gravely told that the creation of such monopolies in favour of certain 
| communities violates the traditions of British impartiality, but in practice we 
\. find that such monopolies are created. Only recently a circular was published 
ie. ” jee . ‘ 


.- 
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in the Calcutta Gazette stating that a certain percentage of appointments in 


the office of the Board of Revenue would, in future, be reserved for Europeans 
and Eurasians. If the lodians desire national advancement, they should curb 


their predilection for Government service. | 


*23. “The Amrita Len Patrika under the heading of ‘An Alarming 
ee otification’ comments in strong language upon the 
M rag: ye a following notification which appeated’ & agg 
ago in the Calcutta Gazette :—‘ In the office of the 
Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, 30 per cent. of the appointments carrying 
asalary of Rs. 40 and upwards will be reserved for Europeans and Eurasians.’ 
‘ This,’ the Patrika says, ‘ means starvation to the educated classes in Bengal.’ 
The writer complains that appointments in the public service should be distri- 
buted not on the basis of merit or worth, but on that of colour, and enquires if it 
is not repugnant to the very constitution of the Government established in this 
country. Matters, says the paper, have come to such a pass in Bengal that 
the authorities do not think it necessary to keep up even an appearance of 
decency and impartiality in the distribution of public offices. Almost 
immediately after his assumption of the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal 
Sir Andrew Fraser made an attempt in the same direction, the result being 
that ‘some forty appointments were snatched away from the hands of the 
children of the soil and made over to Europeans and Eurasians, We must 
frankly confess that our sympathies in this matter go with the Patrika and 
the Bengalees, who have been ruthlessly deprived as children of the soil of the 
patronage that should in all fairness be extended to them by Government, 
but we will ask them if the Bengalee press and politicians have not toa certain 
extent to thank themselves for this action of Government. Do not the 
Bengalees know that they are on the flimsiest of pretexts worrying 
Government and their officers, who are attacked in season and out of 
season, and whose motives in the most trivial of matters are brought into 
question? We must not be understood to say that Government are right 
in resenting the conduct of the Bengalees, but members of the Government, 
however just and fair-minded they may be, are after all human, and if they 
think it necessary in the interest of good government to have a leaven of 
Europeans and Eurasians in the subordinate public service, their wisdom is not 
open to grave dispute.”’ 


24, “The Times of India has written a strong article condemning the 
constant shifting of the seat of the Bombay Govern- 


ailing ” fa ~~ _— ment from Bombay to Poona and thence to Maha- 
Bombay Government every baleshwar. The question is an old one, and the 


year. ok Native Press has discoursed on it oftentimes. But 
Native Opinion (43), 24th then the attitude of the Anglo-Indian Press and of the 
May, Eng. cols. Times of India, if we remember rightly, was opposed 


to that of the Native Press, and the removal of the Secretariat offices to the 
cool hills of Mahabaleshwar was justified by our Anglo-Indian contemporaries. 
The Times of India has now changed its attitude on the question and 
reminds the officials that ‘there are higher ideals in the task of governing 
a great dependency than considerations of personal comfort and convenience.’ 
eka Bombay is the seat of Government in the Bombay Presidency, and 
the Government ought to be in this city all the year round. But instead of 
that, under pretext of the heat in the city, officials roam about from place to 
place. The pretext put forth by these officials is ridiculous because we see 
hundreds of Europeans working in Bombay in the months of April, May and 
October... ..6+0 The cool climate of the hill stations will of course have a 
bracing effect on the officers, but public work must suffer by their peripatetic 
movements. ‘The officers are paid from the public treasury for doing a 
certain amount of work, and if the work is not done well, the people suffer. 
We cannot but quote what the Times says on the point: ‘It cannot be 
denied that these incessant migrations hamper and impair the progress of 
administrative labours. For at least ten days or a fortnight before and 
after each move the officers are full of confused preparations for departure, 
or ina more or less chaotic condition after arrival, That means that for 
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25. “ ‘We are not always at one with our contemporary of the Times of 
oak hb Ma _ “India. But the vigorous protest it has recorded 

pert (22), Y against the migrations of the Bombay Government 
x to Mahabaleshwar or to Poona from Bombay has our 
wholé-hearted sup The inconveniences attendant upon the present system 
aré.so man cas e expenditure in connection with these flights of responsible 
and hi -placed officers is so heavy that in past years the question has been raised 
in the Native Press, but without any useful result,......... Where the judge and 
the defendant happen to be one and the same person no impartial decision need be 
expected, and that is what has happened inthe presentinstance. If the Madras, 
Bombay and the Supreme Governments had been responsible to the tax-payer 
even to some extent, the present wasteful and mischievous system would have 
doubtless been modified long ago. The Times of India and its native contem- 
poraries might protest with as much vigour and indignation as they can com- 
mand, But those to whom the appeal is made in the interests of a more 
responsible, efficient and less wasteful system of administration are likely to 
attribute the outburst of indignant protests to nervous irritability brought about 
by working in the hot plains and thus find an excuse in defence of a time- 
honoured official usage. Constant movements of the administration are fatal 
to despatch, efficiency and continuity of work, productive of disorganization in 
important departments from time to time and not a little injurious to the 
maintenance of a high official and social morale. As rightly pointed but by the 
Times of India, there is not a shred of an excuse for the migration of the local 
Government from Poona to Mahdbaleshwar after the cessation of the rains, and 
yet the best of Governors have been the slaves of custom and tradition to the 
detriment of the best interests of the administration. The present arrangements 
with their delays and numerous other evils will not be tolerated in any country in 
Europe or America even for three consecutive weeks, But they have continued 
to exist so long in this country in face of complaints and protests. We do not 
think that unless an exceptionally strong-minded Secretary of State interferes 
in the matter, there is the least chance of the peripatetic methods of the Bombay, 
Madras and the Indian Governments being brought to an end........ We are 
glad the Times of India has given a timely impetus to the movement, and we 
heartily endorse its protest against the present indefensible system of admini- 
stering the affairs of a great Presidency from the heights of a hill-station, where 
sensational stories about bears and tigers and the gaieties of the season are un- 


avoidably of more absorbing interest than the interests of the hapless millions 
toiling in the hot plains.” 


26. The Kesari publishes the following summary of a letter from its 
Belgaum correspondent :—At the fair of the tutelary 
Anand ee Nagao deity of the village of Hindalga, which was held on 
Oar ak selgeuima, the 17th instant, some Christian Missionaries, standing 
Kesari (127), 28rd May. near the car of the goddess, vilified the Hindu religion 
and preached Christianity. If Government prohibits 
the playing of music in the vicinity of mosques and temples, should it not also 
restrain Christian Missionaries from making their presence felt at a Hindu 
religious festival. and slandering the Hindu religion? Such conduct on the 
part of the Missionaries is fraught with mischief, and it is hoped that Govern- 
- ment will check it. 


27. There i is a loud outcry heard in the town ‘about the serious annoyance 


caused to the people by soldiers belonging to the 
Annoyance caused by regiments stationed here. Hitherto the usual route 


Belgaum. to the people of fo» the - soldiers to go from the Cantonment to the 


hikiteak (111), 24th Fort. was that leading by the Patil Street and the 
Post: Office. But nowadays they seem to have 
adopted a different one which leads through a crowded 

It is reported that’ on Monday last three drunken soldiers 

ce in Anant Shayan Street and assaulted one or two persons. 


It is also understood that the: soldiers molest women’and children going 
Hindalga, Mandoli and other villages, 
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to 


take steps to bring the matter to the notice of the Military authorities and stop 
the annoyance caused by soldiers to the public, ten 


28. From a representation submitted by the Broach District Association 


Complaint abont stringent 
collection of land revenue in 
Broach District and alleged 
violation of the recent 
Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India on the subject. 

Bombay Samdchdér (65), 
24th May; Jdm-e-Jamshed 
(26), 22nd May. 


to the Commissioner, N. D., it appears that the 
Revenue officers in the Broach District are not 
making a proper allowance for the difficulties of needy 
cultivators in recovering arrears of land revenue and 
takavt advances, It seems that these officials are in 
blissful ignorance of the orders which have recently 
been issued by the Government of India on the 
subject of remissions and suspensions of land revenue 


It is hoped that the Collector will 


and which are undoubtedly conceived in a liberal 
spirit. But of what use are these orders to the ordinary rayat when those 
who are entrusted with the duty of collecting revenue will act in violation of 
them and compel poor agriculturists to pay up the arrears of revenue or takavi 
advances even inabad year? In broach the officers seem to have clearly 
contravened the orders of the Government of India, and their conduct certainly 
deserves to be inquired into. It is hoped that the Bombay Government will 
direct such an inquiry. [The Jam-c-Jamshed makes similar comments. | 


29. The condition of cultivators in Gujarat, especially of those in Alimedabad 
SS ae and Kaira Districts, is truly pitiable. In spite of 
in Gendt le | comelve the concessions extended to them by Government 
methods and the alleged in the shape of remissions, their lot is far from 
naan ae of the enviable a some piper wora tees pmeer 
agriculturists. , are compelling them to satisfy the revenue deman 
HiteshehAe (75), 2509 aye despite their ‘utter inability a meet it. The culti- 


vators are thus obliged to sell their stocks of fodder and even their cattle at_ 


cheap rates in order to raise money. The selfish talatis ignore the miseries of 
the rayats and appear to be bent upon extorting money from them. 


30, The Broach Mitra complains that the village authorities of Kesrol, 
, taluka and district Broach, acted in a most high- 
Complaint against the handed manner in recovering the outstanding 
high-handed conduct of sub- . 5 
ordinate Revenue officials in 2Stalment of ¢takavi from one Kara Bava. The paper 
a village in the Broach writes that adhed was made to enter Kara Bava’s 
District. __ pe house in order to take out the bundles of grass stored 
Broach Mitra (06), “'st therein. Such outrageous conduct on the part of 
May ; Broach Samachar (67), G . wiieiel d ; 
95th May. overnment oificials, it remarks, deserves serious 
_ notice at the hands of Government. It adds that the 
Broach District Association have instituted an inquiry into the case and have 
submitted petitions to the local authorities in the matter. [The Broach Samd- 
chdr publishes the depositions of various persons taken by the District 


Association in the case. | 


31. Mr, P. B. Dantra writes to the Gujardt Mitra :—* At the last meeting 

. | ce the Legislative Council an interpellation concerning 

Complaint phoes she restric: toddy was raised, but to no avail, and the reply was 
tions imposed by Govern ° ; . 3 ; 

ment upon the consumption Simply evasive. The object of the interpellator was 


of raw toddy. laudable, but it seems that the Honourable Member 
Gujardt Mitra (28), 21st “had not studied the subject well, nor put his question 
May, Eng. com. in proper form, I would respectfully advise him to 


analyse toddy and base his interpellation on that basis, which would clearly 
prove that toddy is composed of albumen and saccharine—two of the most 
essential constituents of human food. Ever since 1883-84, when the Honour- 
able Sir James Monteath was Under Secretary to Government in the Revenue 


Department, various petitions, memorials and interpellations must have passed — 


through him in and out of Council, in all of which toddy has been shown to 
constitute a part of human food, and all these years Government never said 
anything to the contrary, but by their silence admitted that toddy was food. 
At the time of the passing of the Abkari Act (called the Black Act for the poor), 
the late Sorabji Shapurji. Bengalee, who was then a member of the Legislative 
con 355—/ 
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ment, date net 1894, confirm the above view and state that ‘Raw toddy 


being included in the list of spirituous 
sd it as curry with their meals, but his 
eratic Government of Sir Richard Temple. 
t Indian Association in their memorial to the Bombay Governe 
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of and is used for many useful domestic purposes, such as 
ae ee sweets, pickles, &c.’..,...... In answer to their prayers the 

lists had the usual curtreply in the negative. I do not believe 
that the Honourable Sir James Monteath has forgotten the riots in Bassein 
and Mahim in 1897 brought on by the restrictions placed upon the consumption 
of toddy and the harsh forest rules. The, rude and wild tribes attacked the 
Mamlatdar’s kutchery, burnt the records there and were, in turn, shot down 
like dogs or sent to gaol, In answer to the representation of the President, 
Bombay Temperance Council, dated 17th June 1904, about the opening of a 
toddy shop at Karelwady, Bombay, the Akbdri Commissioner states: ‘ Raw 
toddy is generally considered to be a wholesome and refreshing drink.’ In the 
face of such a certificate from the head of the Abkd4ri Department, the Bombay 
Government discourage the consumption of such an innocuous drink, which is 
a part of human diet, merely to increase the consumption of the obnoxious 
mhowra spirit. The proportion of alcohol in toddy is about half of that in 
beer and ale, while the duty on toddy is more than two annas per gallon (besides 
a heavy license fee), and the duty on beer is one anna per gallon. This policy 
of Government is like doing injustice to the weak and showing favour to the 
strong....... Last year the Government of Bombay issued an order to all 
Collectors to secure as high prices as possible for toddy shops, that is, to induce 
the vendors to sell diluted toddy, if a high price could not be realized by selling 
it pure.”’ 


82. A correspondent writes to the Katra Times :—Panalal Dolatram and 
Pandya Balkrishna Hansji, of Mehmedabad, were 
Alleged inordinate delay taken into custody by the Police about eight months 
in the disposal of a criminal ago and placed before the First Class Magistrate, 
Clas noe three the First Kaira, on a charge of attempting to pass off a Rajput 
Eaira Times (77A), 21et gitlasof Brahmin parentage and to marry her toa 
May. Brahmin. The case has been pending during all this 
time. Pandya Balkrishna has been released on bail, 

but the other accused, having failed to furnish a security, continues in Police . 
custody. The reason for the delay in the disposal of the case is that it was first 
sent up before the First Class Magistrate, Ahmedabad, but finding that the offence 
had been committed within the limits of the Kaira District, that officer transferred 
it to the Court of the First Class Magistrate, Kaira. After the transfer the Police 
applied for a long adjournment, which was granted. The case was to come up for 
trial last week, and it remains to be seen what the upshot of the proceedings would 
be. In the meanwhile, we cannot help complaining of the inordinate delay that 
has already taken place and of tbe inconvenience to which one of the accused has 
been subjected by being detained in Police custody for a period of eight months. 
British justice is said to be cheap and expeditious, but in the present instance it 
has been found to be too dilatory. It is hoped that the attention of the 

authorities concerned will be directed to the matter. 


33, ‘* Whatever may be the result of the inquiry of the recent motoring 
accident to a lady, who has been severely injured, 

Mees car actidents in the case itself calls attention to the danger which the 
ate : present motoring mania constitutes to the general 
apy pet, wg ash public. The increasing number of motor accidents, 
24th May, Eng. cols. most of them not reported in the press for reasons 
well understood by our readers, demonstrates the 
mistake which was made in not making the law relating to speed more 
stringent and decisive. What is wanted is more restrictions, and less of 
taxation, for the motorist is already the most taxed individual in Bombay. 
We are far from saying that the driver of the motor car is always and solely 
nsible for every mishap that results in injury to some other person. . It is 

‘as likely as not that in many. cases the injured person may be the party in 
fault. But with the present utter disregard shown by so many motorists for 


% 
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the comfort or safety of other people, it is not surprising if the motorist has to bear. 
the blame in every mishap, no matter who may really be in fault,.,...... While 

on this subject we may say that loud complaints have been heard from Parsi . 
and other Indian ladies as to the conduct of European motorists. It is alleged 

that the latter go out of their way to frighten the tiorses of the ladies’ carriages. 
and pass so closely by the female pedestrians as actually to drive them to their 
wits’ ends, and the Police do not or dare not take any notice of. them.” 

[The Native Opinion makes somewhat similar comments. ] 


34, ‘We feel compelled to draw the attention of the authorities to the 
frequency of daylight robberies in Bombay, We 
Complaint about frequent have much respect for the Bombay Police, but we 
vee light robberies in Bom- gannot help feeling that special efforts need to be put 
“imec-TJamshed (26), 24th forth by its detective branch in running to earth 
May, Eng. cols, the badmashes who have been doing so much for 
months past to diminish the sense of security among 
the Bombay residents in regard to their property. We know that the Police 
have given certain instructions to the inhabitants of those parts of the city, 
in which the complaints are most rife, as to how to be on their guard against 
these scoundrels. Such precautions may tend to diminish the recurrence of the 
complaints to a certain extent. But to speak frankly, we are not satisfied with 
them. We must have every member of these audacious gangs brought to book, 
From the frequency of the crimes and the small number of the detections it 
appears as if the villains who ply the trade are convinced of the helplessness of the 
Police to track them, and we do not think that this sort of impunity is condu- 
cive to the maintenance of the prestige of the Bombay Police, In the present 
state of public health in Bombay people are obliged to reside in the suburbs 
for some months in the year. But how are they todo so when there are gangs 
of thieves in the city audacious enough to burst open the doors of houses 
situate in the most crowded parts of the city, in open daylight, and carry away 
valuable property? It has now almost become a question whether the Police 
is to get the better of these gangs, or these gangs are to get the better of the 
Police.” 


35. “ We cannot too strongly protest against the continuance of a public 
danger in the city, namely, the unrestricted movements 
Leper nuisance in Bombay. of Jepers. The nuisance subsided for a time, but 
Indu Prakash (41), 25th thante to tha anathw of the Poll it h par " 
May, Eng. cols, s to pathy of the Police it has again risen 
Pheenix-like and threatens to endanger public safety. 
la The Police are not alone to blame in this matter. ‘Che Government 
have also contributed, although indirectly, to endanger the public safety by 
vainly attempting to make the Corporation share the expenses of the various 
asylums,,......++- The Police no doubt occasionally do exert themselves to rid the 
city of this nuisance, but we should like them to make sustained efforts in this 
matter and not be content with merespasmodic action. The number of lepers in 
the city appears to have increased considerably of late........... Prompt and 
strenuous efforts must, therefore, be made to relieve the city of the danger to 
which it is now exposed,”’ : 


36. In common with almost all the Indian towns Ahmedabad 
suffers very much from the beggar nuisance, There 

Beggar nuisanceat Ahmed- js, however, one’ particular form of this evil to 
a, a agli pic the which we desire to refer at present. This consists in 
"Teale "Bandhu- (30), 21st alarge number of impertinent: Muhammadan /akirs 
May, Eng. cols, and Hindu beggars that pester especially the Hindu 
shop-keepers in the market. A casual stroll in the 

bazar will no doubt reveal this particular form of evil to any one, More often 
than not a member of this class, when his demand fora pice fails to have the 
desired effect, resorts to lashing his body or inflicting cuts on it with a knife 
with the object of exciting the Bania shop-keeper’s pity. This is generally 
effective, and the scoundrel gets a pice from the Bania, who is disgusted with the 
sight of blood coming out of the wound. ‘There are, however, occasions 
in which this ruse fails, and then the beggar resorts to abusing the 
party of whom he is begging. Such cases are not uncommon, especially 
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pable that it is a wonder it has been 
to . The way in which these loafers trouble and abuse 
the shop-keepers is indeed disgraceful, and it is high.time that it were put 
a stop to.” 


37. . * When will Government see their way to allow representation on 
) : * the Bombay Law-making Council to general and 
Representation of Sind in Municipal interests of this province? The Chamber 
3 pas Bombay  jegislative of Commerce nominee may be said to voice the 
3 ouncil. . : : 
a " Hyderabad Journal (5), Viewsof the mercantile community, and the land- 
: 24th May. holders’ interests are fairly well represented by the 
| member elected by the jaghirdars and zamindars. 
But the Municipalities of Sind which represent the general urban interests 
of the province have no voice at present in the Legislative Council of the 
Presidency. Is it fair to ignore these very large interests? If the demand 
for a third member for Sind is thought extravagant, let the Chamber of 
Commerce, whose voice is powerful enough even without representation in the 
Council, share the franchise alternately with the Municipalities, just as in the 
Presidency Proper Local Boards and Municipalities are allowed to elect a 
representative to the Council by turns. The zamindars of Sind, for obvious 
reasons, must have continued representation. By-the-bye, is it not high time 
a that the zamindars were more largely enfranchised? Why should the right 
of voting be confined to those paying an assessment of Rs. 1,000 a year? 
As far as we can find out, many intelligent zamindars are debarred from the 
franchise by this limit, which may very well be brought down to Rs, 400 or 
at the most Rs, 500.” 


38. “In our present article we mean to confine ourselves to the 
fe a Muhammadans that are already in the Revenue 
Rn err i és in the Re. Department, but who car be more usefully employed 
venue Department in Sind if more care is taken ‘to post them judiciously in 
not receiving sufficient en- offices where they can be of greater service to the 
ee re ch & administration, and if a fairer treatment is accorded 
E. ork (92), <th ™8Y> to them than what has hitherto been meted out to 
of | them. It need not be pointed out here that the good 
working of a department depends to a very great extent on the quality of 
the ministerial establishment and on the way in which the office work 
is transacted. For, it is practically impossible for the Collector of a district 
to closely examine or even to cast a cursory glance at every paper that 
hasto be disposed of in his office, and a good deal of the work has con- 
sequently to be entrusted to the office establishment........... The super- 
wision of-this establishment is in itself an important piece of duty, and if 
a wise discretion is used in the appointment of Daftardars, Head Munshis 
and Shirastedars attached to Collectors’ offices, if can very well be realized 
what an immense good can in that way bedone. The very fact of the sub- 
ordinate office establishment being almost entirely made up of Hindus points 
to the advisability of filling the above-named offices with Muhammadans. Yet 
how many Muhammadans have been appointed to these offices? In the six dis- 
tricts of Sind not a single Daftardar isa Muhammadan. The exploded theory 
of ‘paucity of Muhammadans’ cannot be put forth as an excuse in this 
matter, because the Revenue Department of Sind is not devoid of Muhammadan 
Deputy Collectors like Messrs. Shaikh Sadiq Ali, Mirza Kalich Beg, Wali Mu- 
hammad and others who would compare most favourably with any of the Hindu 
incumbents occupying the posts of Daftardars.......... Among Head Munshis to 
Collectors also there is no Muhammadan and out of six Shirastedars, only one in 
the Thar and Parkar District isa Muhammadan. This state of things appears 
the more striking when it is found that there are Muhammadan Head Munshis 
. glready working in Talukas and Huzur Treasuries, Besides, neither the Head 
\. Munshis to the Collector nor the Shirastedars need necessarily have passed the 
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lower standard examination. A knowledge of English is also unnecessary in their : 


ease, as simply Sindhi-knowing men can carry on the work quite satisfactori- 

....+ In justice to the claims of the Muhammadan community, the 
Muhammadan employés in the public service in Sind have aright to the 
privileges which the Hindus enjoy, and it is hoped that the subject of appoint- 
ing Muhammadans to work in Huzur offices will receive due consideration.” 


39. ‘We have lying before us a copy of a petition submitted to the 
Collector of Hyderabad by the Hindu Punchayat 
Relations between Hindus of Nasarpur which discloses a very sad state of 
oa = Nasar- things indeed! It shows that the Muhammadans 
, Loe cpny (53), 19th May, there are carrying their aggressiveness a bit too far, 
Eng. cols. and that some officials are weak enough to accede to 
their most extravagant demands and help them— 
unwittingly let us hope—to harass the Hindus. We need only briefly 
summarise the facts as given in the petition to prove the truth of this state- 
ment. Just opposite the houses of the petitioners there is a large piece of 
Municipal land on which the octroi office, the octroi Munshis’ quarters and the 
cattle pound are situated. Over a portion of this land the Muhammadans have 
obtained permission from the Assistant Collector of Halla to build a mosque, 
Now, when the offices that stand on the site were built the question of its 
ownership had been fully considered, and it had been decided that it did not 
belong to any private person or body. Is it not surprising that the Muhammadans 
should have, nevertheless, claimed the land now, and that the Assistant Collector 
should have allowed their claim without any fresh proof beyond that some old 
bricks were found there ? Even an infant knows that in an ancient town like 
Nasarpur, where there are so many ruins, old bricks may be dug out by the 
score anywhere. This is not all. The Muhammadans have been also allowed 
to put a wall round what they call an old graveyard close to this mosque......... 
Now, if the mosque and the graveyard in question were innocent things, 
we would not mind it much. Butas a matter of fact they bid fair to be 
fruitful sources of danger and annoyance. Already the Muhammadans have 
begun to take corpses to the new mosque, where corpse-bearers sing songs and. 
annoy the Hindus living in the vicinity. ‘There are many other mosques in 
the town, but corpses are never taken to them, nor are songs sung. Does 
it not look as if it is with the set purpose of harassing the Hindus that the 
site has been obtained by the Muhammadans? There is another kind of 
annoyance which the petitioners complain of. The Muhammadans are building 
the mosque on a raised platform, and they will from its roof be able to com- 
mand a view of the interior of the houses of the Hindus and thereby invade the 
privacy of their females. Besides, the mosque is likely to afford shelter to bad 
characters, who on dark nights and other convenient times may break into the 
houses of the Hindus of the neighbourhood to commit thefts. Nasarpur already 
enjoys an unenviable notoriety as a criminal town. As for the so-called 
graveyard, that is likely to be a convenient resort for bad characters.......... It 
will thus be seen that both the mosque and the graveyard bid fair to prove 


at once the means of annoyance and danger to the Hindus, who have been really. 


thrown into a state of consternation.......... Can the head of the province, 
we ask, contemplate with complacency such a melancholy state of affairs and 
do nothing by way of lifting his hand _ to protect the down-trodden Hindus 
against the ageressive Muhammadans and the weak-kneed officials? ”’ 


40, ‘The frequency with which gp be parties are now being given 

to Government oflicials has become quite a ~ burden 

Be aa pa Ab asco to the down-trodden Zamindars, who have to bear 
officers in Sind. almost the entire cost of the sumptuous feasts and 
_Al-Hag (52), 20th May, eostly demonstrations got up in honour of Govern- 
Eng: com ment officers at the time of their departure from one 
place to another. ‘There can be no denying the iact that the present pecuniary 
condition of the Zamindars of Sind does not admit of their satisfactorily looking 
after even their most important wants, such as the education of their 
children. To call upon them, under such circumstances, to subscribe liberally 
to the funds of farewell parties to Government servants is, to say the Jeast of 
it, a hardship which is not at all commendatory on the part of those who take 
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' the lead in such matters dnd use their influence in. organizing such farewell 
arties. We have no: wish to deprecate the parties that are given to really 
erving officers. .No one can find fault with a genuine outburst of public 
| pathetic officers who have won the love of the people 
ving them in some way or other useful to the country, but the 
giving send-offs indiscriminately to all and sundry is decidedly 
a most objectionable thing and deserves Government interference. We 
have been furnished with accounts of farewell parties recently given to 
some Mukhtyarkars and Head Munshis in spite of the deplorable fact 
that these officers were not at all popular with the Zamindars. We have 
received a number of letters from Zamindars complaining bitterly of the 
treatment they received at their hands. Yet when one sees these Zamindars 
contributing or, more properly, obliged to contribute funds to give farewell 
parties to these officers, the real worth of these parties becomes at once apparent. 
This is a matter which should seriously engage the attention of Government.”’ 


41, “From time to time we have exposed in the columns of this paper 


, the drudgery the subordinates of certain departments 
Drudgery of thesubordi- have to undergo in connection with the heavy work 
nate employés in Government in their offices.......... Weare well acquainted with 
offices in Sind. : ; 
Phenia (14), 24th May, | the nature of the work in almost all offices in Sind, 
but we cannot suppress the fact that the subordinates 
of the Collectors’ and specially the Mukhtyarkars’ establishments obtain no 
relief from the continuous strain they undergo. They generally attend office 
even on Sundays from sunrise till nightfall. They are unable to have the 
slightest exercise in the morning, or to enjoy any amusement in the evening. 
Even the stoutest constitution cannot stand such a strain long: The men 
themselves are surely not so fond of their offices as to remain there for long 
hours, but there must be an excessive amount of work for the number of hands 
employed. As year succeeds year the amount of work does not diminish, but 
increases,......... The Commissioner in Sind may, for the sake of humanity, 
urge Government to incur some extra expenditure for increasing the number 
of hands in the public offices in the province,” 


42, ‘The public of Hyderabad have a distinct grievance against the Postal 
OS oem authorities in the matter of the closing of the evening 
closing of the ovening mails Mails at 7 instead of 3 P.M, in the hot weather.......... 
at the Hyderabad Post 7 0’clock is certainly too early for closing mails which 
Office. are conveyed out of the station late at night.......... 
sites Journal (5), We do not at all desire that Postal employés should 
ti slave for our benefit. Their comfort should undoubtedly 
engage the attention of their superiors, but this can be done by making the 
necessary addition to the over-worked staff. The Post Office with its large income 
should not grudge a little extra expense, if thereby the public is better served. 
In the present progressive state of Hyderabad 9 o'clock would be the proper 
hour for closing the evening mails in summer, but the Postal authorities should 
at least revert to the former practice of closing them at 8 o’clock in summer and 
7 P.M. in winter. By-the-bye, has not the establishment been nearly doubled 
within the past few years in view of additional work, and was not some addition 
to the staff made specially on account of the late closing of the evening mails? 
How then was an early hour quietly and suddenly fixed ? ” 


43. “The frequent assaults on Government officials in the mofussil 


naturally fill us with grave apprehensions for the 

Assaults on Government future. It was only a couple of weeks back that a 
re in Sind, Mukhtyarkar in the Hyderabad District was attacked 

aracht Chronicle (9), 21st b . Segre : 

May. y some Zamindars, and it is our painful duty to 
chronicle another similar incident to-day. The in- 

cident we refer to is reproduced from our contemporary, the Hyderabad Journal. 
Our contemporary says that some Zamindars had encroached upon cana] limits 
and even lodged some cows and buffaloes within a Chowky near Thul, and on 
being asked to remove the animals from the building they gave a severe 
beating to Sub-Overseer Choithram Bhawandas and then attacked the Sub- 


Divisional Officer, Mr. Javbarmal. A Mukadum also, possibly because he 
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tried to protect his superiors, came in for o (share. The state of affairs herein 
disclosed is very serious, and unless something is done to put a stop to it, we 
fear no official, be he small or great, will be safe from such attacks in 
future. We invite the attention of the authorities concerned to this matter 
and trust that immediate steps will be taken _to remedy it. By-the-bye, 
can any one give the true reason of the emboldened attitude of these 
Zamindars P”’ | 


44, A correspondent writes to the Prabhat :—“ The news of the assault by 
Muhammadans upon the Mukhtyarkar of Kandiaro 
and one or two other officials has caused a great panic 
among the Hindus in the villages, They no doubt know 
that the Mukhtyarkar, who is an influential man, will serve his assaulters right. 
They also know that the Government whose servant he is and whose prestige 
is involved in the matter will take severe steps against the culprits. So 
far they have no anxiety. But what about their own safety? Is it not 
natural that they should have fears about it, seeing that Muhammadans did not 
spare even the MukhtyarkarP I have heard many people say that they would 
rather leave their villages, but they could not, as they had their properties, 
relations and above all their business there, They manage to get on with their 
occupations during the day, but they have no rest at night. Already they 
are uneasy on account of thefts, dacoities and house-breakings that have 
recently been committed. But the assault upon the Mukhtyarkar has taken 
the life out of them. Kindly bring this grievance to the notice of Government. 
The new Commissioner who isa just and sympathetic officer and treats all 
sections of people alike might be moved to do something in the matter. Let 
him depute a god-fearing man to inquire into the state of things in the rural 
parts of the province, and the result of such inquiry will, I feel sure, melt him 
to tears,”’ 


Prabhat (583), 22nd May, 
Eng. cols, 


Education. 


45, ‘Among the subjects for the new University Regulations there is 
ede _ none more important than that of the curriculum of 
Fe New University Regula~ ctydies, The aim of the reformer, as we remarked in 
10nS. . . ° 
Mahrdtta (11), 21st May. UF last article, must be to combine the maximum of 
scholarly efficiency with the minimum of mental 
strain upon boys. And among the means by which this end may be achieved 
nothing can possibly commend itself so much as the introduction of the 
vernaculars as the medium of instruction as well as the medium for answering 
question papers in the case of at least some subjects which naturally lend 
themselves to the initiation of this reform. Now that the vernaculars have 
been admitted as a voluntary subject for the M. A. Examination, the necessary 
recognition of their status has been obtained. But curiously enough the 
reform relating to the introduction of the vernaculars into the University 
curriculum has begun at the wrong end. The right end would, of course, 
be the studies leading up to the Matriculation and the studies for the different 
College examinations. That would really be the beginning. As things stand 
at present, however, a boy is divorced from his vernacular at the early age of 
thirteen, when he is expected to enter the High School proper. The High School 
standards are so arranged that there is absolutely no place in them for the verna- 
culars. Even if a boy wants to take up a vernacular as his second language 
for the Matriculation, he has to learn a classical language in the 4th, the 5th and 
the 6th standards, and it is only in the 7th standard that some sort of 
provision is made for teaching the vernacular......... As the late Principal 
V. 8, Apte put it in.his evidence before the Education Commission, a boy entering 
an English High School ‘ bids good-bye to his vernacular, a farewell, a long 
farewell to its grammar, its idiom and even the slight favour of using it in his 
ordinary conversation. It is only at the time of translating from the vernacular 
into English that the hands of the student are allowed to be for a time defiled 
by a contact with that language. Explanations of passages, paraphrases, 
themes, letter-writing—ail contribute to give English a very great importance. 
It would not be making an over-statement to say that 80 or 85 per cent. 
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ser tit by she University are unableto wiite well and with 
7 1 we have not changed in any way since the above 
it pal Apte. The experience during this long 
@ re-affirmation of the sericus complaint made by 
feature of the situation is that the attention of some. 
of promin been attracted to the subject of the vernaculars 
in a-manner in which it was never attracted before. The steady ad vocacy of 
the a by the late Principal Vaman Abaji Modak, Professor Rajaram 
- Shastri at, the editor of the Kesari, a majority of the members of the 
Deocan Education Society and their large following, and more than all the 
strendous and dignified struggle made by the late Mr. Justice Ranade a few 
et before his death, have erected landmarks in the history of the question which 
ave a distinctly re-assuring effect upon the minds of the friends of the verna- 
culars, In fact, we have every hope that the torch lighted by Mr. Ranade will 
be held aloft by “Mr. Justice Ghdadavarker, the Honourable Mr. Gokhale and 
others, who justifiably think that Mr. Ranade’s mantle has fallen upon them....... 
Public opinion is uow more emphatically in favour of the vernaculars 
than it was in Mr, Ranade’s time. And we hope that it will be able 
to assert itself in obtaining recognition for the vernaculars in one way or 
another........... The authors of the Educational Despatch of 1854 stated 
insO many words that the education which they wanted to see extended 
in India was that which had for its object the diffusion of the improved arts, 
science, philosophy and literature of Europe, and that they looked, therefore, to 
the Eng lish dries and the vernacular languages of India together as the 
media f for the diffusion of Huropean knowledge. The object of the authors of 
this despatch would seem to have been egregiously and woefully misunder- 
stood. And judging by the disproportionate importance which has been given 
for so many years to the study of the English language, one would justifiably 
carry away the impression that the object was to make the Indian people pro- 
ficient in the English language only and not in European literature.......... 
The present arrangement of the High School standards, the necessity 
of answering all papers in English even from the 4th standard, and the 
practical boycott of the vernaculars asa medium of instruction would be 
inexplicable on any other hypothesis. It must first of all be understood, 
therefore, that to make English the sole medium of instruction is not only 
prejudicial to the interests of the Indian boys, but inconsistent with the 
fundamental object of. education, even as understood by those who initia- 
ted the present system of education in India. In saying this we do not 
underrate the value of the Iinglish language which is now spoken by 
many peoples in different parts of the globe............ The English lan- 
guage has no doubt come to stay among us, but all we say is that it must not 
be allowed to usurp the place of the vernaculars also as media of instruction 
when the despatch of 1854 clearly says that the vernaculars and English 
should together be such media. English will, of course, remain as the medium 
of instruction in the teaching of English, whether in the High School or the 
University course. It will also remain asthe medium of instruction in the 
teaching of most of the subjects of European knowledge in which the text- 
books cannot be expected to be in the vernaculars for a very long time to 
come. But the vernaculars have their own peculiar sphere of usefulness 
in the College as well as the High School course of studies, and all 
we ask is that this sphere should be properly discerned and set apart in 
fairness to the best educational as well as the national interests of the Indian 


people,” 


46. Among the new regulations governing the School Final Examination 

Sanskrit finds a place among the optional subjects, while 

New regulations for the Knglish History is excluded altogether. The inclusion 

ee ode. Vek Examination. = of Sanskrit is a strange feature of the regulations, but 
ritta (133), 22nd 

May. the proscription of English History is still more 

curious. We can hardly bring ourselves to believe 

that Mr, Giles has. come to think that a study of the History of England will 

ce & detrimental effect upon the candidates. ,In accordance with the 


10 ion policy, seeking to bring education completely under Government 


33: 


control, the new regulations prescribe that a candidate wishing to appear for 


the examination must have attended a recognised school for at least two years 
before the date of the examination. On the whole, we dare say the new educa- 
tional machinery provided by the regulations will produce Government servants 
thoroughly subservient to the will of the authorities. 


47. ‘We have been informed that the village of Pethora in the Thar 
and Parkar District has been selected for building a 
Alleged unsuitability of Madressah for the education of Muhammadan boys, 
M village selected for a byt we regret to remark that the choice could not 
adressah in Sind. . , 
Al-Haq (52), 20th May, have fallen ona more inappropriate place. A small 
Eng. cols, village of no importance, consisting of only a handful 
of villagers, should have been the last place selected 
for the location of a Madressah. The result of an indiscreet decision of this 
nature will be that the Madressah will not be well attended, and the poor 
Muhammadans will afterwards be blamed for not taking advantage of the 
school opened for them. We trust that in the present case the mistake will 
be rectified in time and a more suitable place selected for the proposed 
Madressah.”’ | 


Municipalities. 


48. Under the head “Poona Municipal Jottings’ the Wahrdtta 
writes :— Upon the initiative of the President a 
Introduction of the system system of interpellations was introduced in the City 
Meer beriations inthe Koons Municipality from last week. A special sub-com- 
unicipality. ° , ss : ; 
Mahra'tta (11), 21st May, Mittee consisting of the Chairmen of the Standing 
Sub-Committees having considered the subject drew 
up rules which will be tried as an experimental measure for six months and 
which are as follows :—(1) Questions shall be simple requests for information 
about Municipal matters, and they shall not be argumentative in form. (2) 
The President may disallow any question which, in his opinion, cannot be 
answered without disclosing information, the publication of which would be 
detrimental to the interests of the Municipality. (3) At least two days’ notice 
_ should be given to the Chief Officer before the date of the meeting at which 
any question has to he asked. On the motion of Sardar Navroji Pudumji the 
rules were accepted by the General Body. A number of questions were put at 
the beginning of the last meeting by Mr. N.C. Kelkar and R. B. Onkar. 
These were allowed by the President, and the replies of the Chief Officer 
to these questions, as also all the questions that will be hereafter put 
by any Councillor, will be printed along with the proceedings. The Presi- 
dent in explaining the rules and recommending the privilege of interpellation 
to a full and proper use by the Councillors pointed out that, now that any 
member could hope to bring every subject of real or supposed public grievance 
before the General Body by asking questions, individual Councillors should try 
and maintain, even more than at present, the general discipline and refrain 
from making requisitions upon the activity of the subordinate establishment, 
which may have the appearance of orders issued independently of any consti- 


tuted Committee.’’ 


49, ‘A correspondent residing in Sugar Lane, Kaélupur, Ahmedabad, 
wishes us to invite the attention of the Municipal 
Affairs of the Ahmedabad authorities to a very serious nuisance which the 
pg (30), 24st | pape of that locality are at present suffering from. 
May, Eng. cols. consists in the practice of the scavengers keeping 
the night-soil tram car not far from the K4élupur gate 
open for over half an hour every day in order that night-soil from the 
adjacent localities may be brought and thrown into it. As if this were not 
enough, our correspondent writes that the Bhangis in charge of these cars 
leave large heaps of night-soil on the open ground and that these are allowed to 
remain there for a day or two, and that owing to this the people residing in the 
Sugar Lane are forced to keep their windows closed throughout the day and 
are deprived of the westerly breeze.” , 
oon 855—9 
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ax i Surat has pie deep discontent 
owners, and ‘many & Is have already 
o.ageiast the injustice of the valuations of 
the wy authorities, The recent 
1 promises to bring an extra sum of Rs. 10,000 
into ‘the Municipal exchequer, but the methods of 
assessing the tax apparently Jeave very much to be 
_ desired. The principles adopted in fixing the valua- 
’ tions seem to be arbitrary, and the main object of the 
beathonitien ebbenrs to be to swell the Municipal receipts. The burden 
jr taxation at) Surat is already high enough, and the rate-payers have 
Fy te ground for complaint when the burden is enhanced without proper 
and full inquiry. We would advise the assessors not to be guided by the 
Municipal employés, but to fix the valuations after independent inquiry. Such 
procedure alone will inspire confidence among the house-owners. |The Jdéme-e- 
Jamshed makes similar comments. The Deshi Mitra writes :—We wonder on 
pine rinciples the enhanced valuation of certain houses is based. The struc- 
ve, if anything, ceteriorated in value; there is no improvement carried 
“4 al still for purposes of valuation for the house-tax their price is assessed 
at too high a figure, It is to be hoped that the various Committees appointed 
by the Municipality to inguire into the question will not lose sight of the con- 
siderations set forth above. | 


51. The increase of the house-tax by 25 per cent. by the Godhra Municipality 
has given rise to considerable discontent among the rate- 
Affairs of the Godhra payers. It is said that the increase is intended to 


ggg 39 gra tha Gazette (81) meet the extra expenditure on the conservancy estab- 
14th May. > Jishment. It would have been better in the opinion 


of some persons to impose a separate conservancy tax 
for this purpose, as in that case those house-owners who had no privies attached 
to their houses would not have been obliged to pay the tax. We, however, 
approve of the increase of an existing tax in preference to the imposition of 
a new one. At the same time the Municipality should make the best use of 
the additional income which the enhancement of the house-tax would bring to 
it. It should, for instance, deepen the tank which is the source of the water- 
supply of the town. 


52. The affairs of the Nadidd Municipality are generally well managed, 
but still some defects lurk in the Municipal “ad- 
Affairs of the Nadidd ministration, which we deem it our duty to expose 


i Mriaoe (774) 2)<, i= the public interest. To-day we shall confine our 
May. remarks to the disgraceful condition of the roads in 


the town. The Municipality spends a large sum 
of money in keeping the roads under its control in good repair, but somehow 
or other the money seems to be wasted, as most of the roadsare in a miserable 
condition and hardly passable at night. Itisto be hoped that the Municipal 
executive will devote early attention to the subject and remedy the detect 


pointed out. 
: — Natwe States, 

53. A correspondent of the Jaim writes:—The Thakor of P4litana is 

| utterly unfit to govern his State, and itis inexplicable 

Complaint about the how the British Government passively tolerate the mal- 

ange os it Jains administration prevailing in the State. The Thakor 

” Tats (76), 04 st May, nee deeply plunged in debt, and the unwillingness of 

his Jain subjects to lend him money without adequate 

security is the true cause of the religious persecution to which they are 

subjected at his bands. Quite recently a Jain place of worship was plundered 

by some Barots, and His Excellency the Governor must no doubt have been 
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ap of the facts of the case. How can His Excellency tolerate such 
an act of spoliation? The Thakor is further fond of extorting money from 


Jain pilgrims under various pretexts. It ig strange that he, in spite of such 
ion and ae is. allowed <s the British Government to 
ue on his ase 
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54, A Mandvi (Cutch) correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdr expresses 

his regret that the authorities of Cutch State should 

Distress in Méndvi(Cutch) not yet have realised the expediency of opening relief 

eon ve areed = of works for the benefit of the famine-stricken people in 

"eee ; Samdohér (65), theState. He thinks the time for opening such works 

24th May. : has fully arrived and exhorts the officials of the State 

not to neglect the deplorable condition of the famine- 

stricken poor any longer. He adds that the works, if opened, will not only 

provide employment to those who sadly need it at present, but also prove 
advantageous to the State. 


55. A correspondent writes to the Samarth :—* Lieut, :R. C. Burke, 
the new Administrator of Sangli, has within a short 
Administration of the space of time won golden opinions from the subjects 
yom , . ro im State by. of the State by his able and sympathetic administration 
pene ( 8), odth May, Of this State. He takes a keen interest in his work 
Eng. cols, , ' and has endeared himself to the people of Sangli 
by the patience and sympathy with which he 
listens to their grievances, and the care with which he administers justice. 
It is the good fortune of the Sangli State that they have got such a hard-work- 
ing and energetic officer as Lieut. Burke to administer its affairs. The Bombay 
Government are to be congratulated for making such a good selection.” 
[The editor writes:—‘‘We think it is as yet too early to hazard an opinion 
on the administration of Lieut. R. C. Burke............. We had regretted 
the appointment of Lieut, Burke not on any personal grounds, but on the 
sound principles of justice and fairplay. Up till now the people were 
of opinion that the highest posts in Native States were meant to be filled 
by natives alone. The appointment of Lieut, Burke was an unnecessary and 
unjustifiable deviation from the established practice of appointing natives to 
such posts. It was alsoa direct insult to the native community which has 
always offered able statesmen to fill high posts of responsibility in the several 
Native States.’’| 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 3lst May 1906. 


* Reported in advance. 
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(As it stood on the Ist April 1905.) 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, = 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian ...) Bombay...  ...) Weekly .». — ...) John de Mello; East Indian ; 37 <.. o e 
) 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review ...| Do. os eoe| Monthly... ...| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan| 480 
(Konkani) ; 23. | 
3 | Daily Telegraph and} Poona ... ioc] SO. ten | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49 ; form erly; 550 
Deccan Herald. employed ini the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
4 | East and West ... ..»| Bombay... »:.| Montklysee ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; ¥.P.| 1,000 
5 | Hyderabad Journal eee} Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... ose Kondantnal Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay +. ri Ge: ae ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 se 500 
7 |Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. + o| Dow oe ...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; Parsi; 52;| 1,000 
India and Champion. J.P. | 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do. + .».| Monthly eo-| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer ~ 800 
9 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Kardchi oe ves | Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 51 .. 400 
10 | K&thidwdr Times ...| R&jkot ... soe] DALY eee ...| Lratapr4i Udeshankar,’' B.A.; Hindu 200 
| (N4&gar) ; 38. 
11 | Mahrétta ... iat ...| Poona ... ...| Weekly,,, ...| Narsinh Chinta@man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 1,000 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman); 31. 
13. | Ortental: Review «.. ees Bombay ic icc DO. «cee tee] Se OS» RUBCOMN s Perel: GG 9 nce e 400 
13 Parsi eee eee eee Do. eee eee Monthly eee } ecctee | 500 
14 | Phoenix ... Bia wes} Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly ...| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 oF 350 
15 Poona Observer and Civil Poona see see Daily eee ee: Cawasji Temulji ; Parsi ; 49 ese eee eee 100 
and Military Gazette. 
16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly... »-.| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian;43 .../ 1,000 
17 |Sind Gazette .. eee| Kardchiee _ ...| Bi-weekly ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 io ~ 500 
18 | Sind Times cee oe fay: eee ae) ae ---/ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 88 ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI, 
19 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly...  ...| N cook. 38 Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 725 
ania) ; 30. 
20 | Deshabhakt&S ... «(Baroda .. «| Do. « «| Wasantl4l Sunderldl Desdi; Hindu (Nagar} 1,500 
Bre&hman); 43. 
21 Evening J Ame eo eee Bombay eee see Daily eee eee COSsee 1,000 
22 | Gujarati ... ind ae wen oo.| Weekly ... .--| Ichharam Surajram Des#i; Hindu (Surti] 4,600 
Bania) ; 51. 
23 | Gujarat Mitri... oak We. on see Doe ..  o-| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 _ eee 700 
24 Gujardt P unch eee eee : Ahmedabad eee Do. 208 eee Somalal Mangaldas Shah ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 
25 Hindi Punch eee ees Bombay ees Do. eee ‘ee Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; P4érai ; 45 eee 800 
26 | Jém-e-Jamshed .. ecco} Do. ave aes Daily vee | Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 ...| 3,000 
27 Kaiser-i-Hind eee eee Do. eee eee Weekly hie eee Framji C owasji Mehta > P4rsi > 54 eee eee 2,900 
28 | Kdthidwdr News... #3 Rajkot ... or DO te »-.| Jamshedji Framji; Parsi ; 42 ... - cee 400 
| 
29 | Kaithidwar Times ot ae eee = Bi-weekly “we oo Jayashankar ; Hindu (Negar Brah- 600 
man) ; 39. | 
30 | Praja Bandhu .. “...) Ahmedabad .../ Weekly... «| J cha eee Hindu (Mewdda Brah- ’ 
, man) ; 39. ) 
31 Rast Goftaér eee eee Bombay eee Du. eee eee Pallonji Barjorji Desai; Parsi ; ae a “at 
$2 Satya Vakta ace eee Do. ees Fortnightly eee Botte “elke cam ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli r 
ia); 39. 
33 | Shri Sayaji Vijay eee] Baroda eee ve. Weekly... oe. M&nekl4l Amb4rdém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 
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» Name, caste and age of Editor, 

«| Sad@shiy  Vishvandth May4dev; Hindu 

eo Brdhman) ; 28. | 

».| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 

| Brdbman); 47. 

| Rev. Mr. T. HE. Abbott... ie vas 

...| Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (ChitpAwan 
Brahman); 38. 

idk Do. Do. ove 

ooo} Sh&h Manekl4l Ambdérdm Doctor; Hindu 
(Bania), 

...| Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar S4vl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 89. 

...| Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman): 24. | 

ees| Vinayak B&alkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brahman); 33. 

»».| Ganesh Ballal Phans4lkar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahmin); 32. 

...| Vindyak Narayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 36. 

»..| Damodar Sdvl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
39. 

eo} Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 

eee Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 

| Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Braéhman) ; 30. 

| 

...| Lawrence Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 
nese); 32. 

e+} Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 «+. ove 

...| (1} English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah, 
B.A, LL.B. 

(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; 

Muhammadan ; 36. 

...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 oo 

-».| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); $2 cee 

...| Slahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 30, 

| 

»..| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 

sid Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 88. | 

ine gerry 9 Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
yat) ; 35. 

..{ Ann4ji Gop4l Jorébur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43, 

...| Govind Gangédhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Brdhman); 28. 

...| F. X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 87 seh Hae 

ovo Ksi Inmfil Kéci Mahomed + Muhammadan ; 

sei Nén4bhsi Ratanji Chichgar ; Prsi; 48 sil 
...| Dr. Kaliéndas Jaikisondés Desdi, B:A., L. M. 
y & 8.; Hindu (LAd Bania); 80. 
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No. | Nameof Publication.. | Where Pablished. Edition Name, easte and age of Editor. a = 
i 
Gusaniti—continued. 
65 | Bombay Samdchar »-| Bombayse. 4. Daily  o.. obe Kaikhosra Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. 4,C00 
Sl ° 
66 | Broach Mitré ...  s| Broach .,, — s«.| Weekly... ses] Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma| 300 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 
67 | Broach Samdchér... = en. ee na a w»| Ardeshar Dinsha GAndhi; P4rsi ; 50 «.. aia 500 
68 | Chav-Chav oa eo+| Bombay ... | Fortnightly ... — Manchfr4m; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 250 
8 
69 | Deshi Mitra nes | Surat .. »..| 'Weekly ... »»»| KAashidas ee ae Hindu (Ka&chia, i.e.) 1,400 
a vegetable seller); 44. 
70 | Din Mani ,, ove -+-| Broach .:. -»+| Monthly... bool ae arg Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 250 
nia) ; 26. , 
71 |Dny@nottejak ees - Ahmedabad __....| Fortnightly _... Chhotalal Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 
72 | Friend of India .s. eee} DO. ave -+»| Weekly ... ...| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
Brahman) ; 50 
73 (| Fursad oe _ Bombay... .».| Monthly .»»| Bomanji Navroji Kdébr4ji; Parsi ; 45 ... sa 725 
74 Gap Sup eee eee eee Do. eee eee Fortnightly ° M. C. Ratn@gar & Co. ees eee eee eee 800 
75 | Hitechchhu eee --.| Ahmedabad | Weekly .. e+! Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain) ; 46 |... ose 800 
76 «| Jain mn = DO. | es oo] Do. vec ...| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,400 
. 32. 
77 | Jdm-e-Jahanooma ses| Bombay ... an kee »..| Ratansbaw Frdmji Ach@ria; Parsi;29 . .. 1,000 
78 | Kaira Vartaman ... ees Kaira ‘ en es-| Kahanda#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shriavak Bania) ; £5. 
79 | Kathidwar Sam4ch4r  ..., Ahmedabad ...|_ Do. __,,,, eee ore wer Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah-' 500 
man); 44. 
80 | Loka Mitra aoe) Bombay ... eo-| Bi-weekly “06 “eat a Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
Pars! ; 35- 
S81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... | Weeklyeee «| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 45. 
82 | Navséri Prakash ... coe) NAVS&ri ... oe ee ameter se+| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... ie 800 
83 | Nure Elam rom eee) Bombay... »».| Monthly... eo-| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 eS | 600 
84 | Praja Mitra ...| Kardchi... »».| Bi-weekly eee! Narbhoyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 275 
Sl. 
85 | Praja Pokar ove ~ Surat... | Weekly ... see| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... - vee 500 
86 | Prakash and Gadgadét ...| Bombay... OS Gy). Saar soo| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);| 1,000 
38. 
87 | Punch Dand o00 eee} Do. |) eee/ Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43. 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... coo} Abmedabad ..] Do. ave eee} Savaibhai Raéichand ; Hindu (Jain) ; 62 oes 160 
89 |Sdnj Vartamén ..  ...| Bombay... ses} Daily os — ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 3,300 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 
(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 
i 38, 
(3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
90 | Sind Vartaman eee} Karachi ... oe] Weekly ove -»-| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 39... 250 
91 Stri Bodh ve eee eee Bombay eve ees Monthly eee anita 500 
93 | Surat Akhbar = o, “9 Surat... | Weekly .., »».| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... bee scO 
93 |Svadesh Bandhu...  ...| Mahudha ee! Dos eee oes Anopram Ménekl4l Visashrim&li; Hindu 175 | 
(Shravak); 36. | 
| HINDI. 3 
94 | Pandit es all ees} Poona ove vee] Weekly oes ese} Govindrao Gangdram Wainwe; Hindu (Wan- 160 
ia j4ri) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
95 | Sharman Samach4r soe! Bombay «ee cool Dow one pe sebeue aed 
| 96 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-| Do. . of Dow aso ...| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgar} 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 39. 
KANABKSE. » ee 
Oy. 5.197 | Digvijaya ey ee FO ree Gadag vee eee Weekly eee woe aeDeree 1; Settee Basrimarad ; men 150 
| evang, Lingayat).; 3 7 
Co, 98 , -Karnatak Vritta ooo eee Dharwar eee! 5 Do. »: eee eee Shivram Mahddey Khénolkar ; Hindu 800 
ss ; "(Karhada Bréhman) ; 34 | 
ons ee Sear Anndachérya peltobtere Hoskeri ; Hindu 5 
Deshasth Brahman) ; 54 | 
99 Loka Bandhu ¢ee eon Do. eee eee Do. eee eee Gururdéo wher ag | Mamdépar ; , — 150 


con 1—2 


(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
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, Gundo Nelgi i i 
men gire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 4 
a" | Kamalashankar. Dinkar Jath4ér ; Hindu (Kar- 75 
bAda Brahman); 4l. 
eee} Gaurishankar RAmprasdd; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
Bra@hman); 41, 


‘108 | Aronodays ie |} Théna ... 2. Ga | “eS, ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 615 
: Bréhman); 23 


104" A’rydvart ... ah eee) Dhulia .., esi Do. eee eee} Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 200 


i. shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 

: a 105 | Bakul au it ...| Ratnagiri 1 ee: ieee ...| Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vani); 27 ... 500 

| aS ; 108 Belgaum Semichér ...{ Belgaum... ci R +» TL eee ose a Bhikéji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;|3900—400 
oF 107 | Bho't zy ¥ .«.| Bombay Si | ».| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu} 1,500 


| woe snd Prabhu); 42, 
108 aa see) TAS at ee ee | ere .».| h&mchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 2 
ee aint shasth Brahman) : 87. , 
109 | Chandrak4nt tn ...| Ohikodi ... a re wei ...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
ae pawen Brahman); 40. , 
al 110 | Chandrodaya _... «| Chiplan... ..| Do. ... ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 275 
ae Brahman); 40. 
111 | Chikiteak ... a ‘ee| Belgaum Fi, ae ee fae — Ramchandra Sdvant ; Hindu (Maratha) ;}600—700 
112 | Chitragupta ee =F lUlUh oe fae) “eee e-| Jagannath Baldji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
7 Brahman) ; 38. 
: 118 | Dakshin Vritta ...| Kolhdpur i es ven) Sadashiv Vithal P4rasnayis ; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
. seniya K4ayastha Prabhu); 67. 
| 114.) Deshakélavartam4n __.| Brandol «. 2 ee ...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
Brahman) ; 32. 
115 | Dharma ... Tae ..| WAi sie woe j | Ss eo-| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 
800 


ae Bréhman) ; 48. 
a 116 | Dherwér Vritta ... ...| Dharwar ct ...| saddshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


117 | Dny4n Sagar... ove Kolhapur A: ee a os. pene Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br&h- 
man); 41. 

nélGintie CO} De ...| Monthly ..{ Vishnu, Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu; 500 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 


119 | Hindu Punch i... ok oe.| Weekly ... si Ppa oe Phadke; Hindu(Chitpdwan| 1,500 
bi ranman); 33- 
Ee 1 1 - | Ahmed oe a ,..| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 
F cok hy _— _ piwan Brahman); 52. s . 
121 | Jagadhitechchhu ... i ae: eee “Sap: ...| Rdoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,000 
wan ager wt : Ja 
1 f&ch4r... | ie 0: > J: ee -..| Lrimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 500 
7 hagas cepmaretcanene : Prabho); 41. d 
K4l eA oa seel POONA eee wl aa »».| Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu! 6,400 
” aime gota Brahman); 39. 
124 | Kalpataru... hoe .».| Shol&pur oun MA oe .-.| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 420 
| Bréhman); 46. 
195 | Karmanuk ae ...| Poonatces oe | Soe ...| Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&awan} 4,100 
di Braéhman) ; 38. 
196 | Keral Koxil i »..| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishndji N4rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da] 3,000 
ia Be nrg d 49. | 
z % v1 K i eee - $00 ees Poona eee eee Weekl eee ees l Ganga har i a A., LL.B. ; Hindu 17 900 
x = sige 8 (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 48. 
: 128 | Kh4ndesh Chitragupta...| Dbulia ... =... Do. oo oe —— — & Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth} 300 
a : ‘ar man) ; 26. 
“3 tite Veta, ..| De... ee a i oer Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshas 500 
man) ; 39. 
130 Lokamata ,.. eee ees Vengurla eee DO. aca eee R4mkrishna Gop4l Pandit ; ‘Hindu (Gaud 80 
Lou 7 | Bradhman); 27. | 
181 Lokaseva ooo Ty ae 4 eee' N&sik eee eee Do. eee eee eececes eee 


182 | Mahérdéshtra Vritta ...{ SAtdra ... 00} Doo wn ons] rng Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha);} 150 
| 183 Moda Vritta eee eee Wai eee eee Do. eee eee Késhinath V4man Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500—900 


! Bréhman) ; 48. 
Mumbai Punch ..  «+-| Kochara (Ratn4-) Monthly e-.| Anandréo Baélkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 250 


giri). : Saraswat Brahman) ; 30. 
Mumbai Vaibhav eee Bombay eee eee Daily eee eee Ganesh Keshav Karandikar ; Hindu (Chit- 1,600 
a pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 
§| Mumbai Vaibhav | Do wu oe) Weekly om = Do. do. +o] 1,250 


| 


Se 


eal 


No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. Circule- 


Maritui—continued. ws 


138 | N4sik Vritta ... coe] NASIK ace o».| Weekly ... ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 
Brahman) ; 28. : ' 
139 | Nipdni Vaibhav ... eos} NipAni co» aa ok eas »».| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 80 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 50. E 

14) | Nydy Sindhu... ~:| Ahmednagar ..., Do... eee} Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshaeth 400 i 
| | Bra4hman) ; 31. 1 
141 | Pandhari Bhushan | Fandharpur | Do, 4. w»| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 75 - 
Brahman) ; 34. : | 
142 | Pandhari Mitré ... on af ae! OC ae a ee} Govind Sakhdér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 42. 
148 | Poona Vaibhav... ah, ape ik: a ee .»»-| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 950 
Brahman); 36. 
144 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon ... | ae! oe ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 


145 Pratod ae a .«.| Islampur on: te ie roe Ramchandra Nérdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 43. | 
146 | Réghav Bhushan... FF Oe “pes wa ek ee «| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 , 
147 atv Mitra ph ...{ Malegaon ee oe ee ---|Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ;| 200 if 
26. | 
148 | Satya Sadan oe ...| Alibag ... soak: De —-008 ees} Raoji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 150 
: man); 53. 


149 | Satyi Shodhak ... vee} Hatnagiri 7 ae eo »--| Hari N4rdyan Limaye; Hindw (Chitp4wan 950 i 
Brahman) ; 60. i 
150 | Shet Shetaki and| Poona eee | Fortnightly _...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra~ 350 ( 

| Shetakari. . buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tuikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Br&hman) ; 45. 


151 Sholdpur Samachdr eee| Sholépur --.| Weekly ... »..| Narsappa Abafina; Hindu (Kamati) ; 46 nee 400 

152 | Shrigonda Vritta... «| Shrigonda ae »-.| Bala@bhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
44,, 

153 | Shri Shahu dae cee] ALATA cee a) e«»+| VAman Hari Dhavie; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man) ; 22. 


154 | Shubh Suchak ... — a: of aa ...| Vishnu Narayan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 150 
Brahman) ; 30. 
155 |Sumant ... tal »-.| Karad see oof DO. ces wo| Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De-| 200 
shasth Brahman); 33. 


156 | Vidya Vilas see = see} Kolhapur eo] Bi-weekly ,..| Ganesh ihonion Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpéwan} 500 
: Brahman); 21. 
157 | Vib4ri__.. ar ...| Dom Day eee eee} Fortnightly ...| Balkrishna Nar4yan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 


wan Brahman); 35. 
(1} Vinayak B: (ikrishna N&dkarni s+. oe 600 
(2) Raémkrishna Raghunath Moramkar; 

| Hindu (Gaud Séraswat Brdhman). 
159 | Vrittasa@r ... ‘ac weet WH soe ooo} Weekly ... »--| Lakshman Mahaddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 


158 | Vividh Dnyadn Vistér ...) Do. «+  «..| Monthly... = « 


160 | Vritta Sudha = ws woe] SAtATA eve eco =DO, cee ees} Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
: Brahman) ; 38. 


i6] | Vydp4ri ... cee vee} FOONA «ee on: Aa “one .--| Nana Ddd&ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 


man) ; 39. 
162 | Vydpdr Sam4char .. -o| Ahmednagar «| Do. cee a Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu(Mér-| 1,200 
Wadi) ; 30. 
SINDI. | 
163 | Khairkhéh oe fe eee Weekly ...  «e-| Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) =e 
32. ; 


164 | Sind Sudhar oe ae ee oe eos] Dodo ave ---| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 38... 500 
165 Sookree eve eee eee Do. eee ee Do. eee eee Asanmal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 42 eee 200 


Urvv. | ; | : 


166 Ajaibat-i-Bambai eee Bombayees eee Monthly eee Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhamma 1,000 
- | (Sunni); 32. 


167 | Eombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... 90) Weekly «.  «--| Hakim Mahomed Ante Hamid Farrakh ; 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 50, 


168 Sultan-ul- Akhbar eee erty eee Daily eee eee Do. do, . ry) | 


Do, 
169 | TejarSti Gazette 1. so) Do. yep ov {Monthly.. | ..| Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher M 
| bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 26. 
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in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublished of ech newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
(‘proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 


tbe | 'Cixeula- 
§ tion. 
Siva ate ica pis eh ‘8 . : ‘ : SPR ll 
pe ee ae eee ee i St a | ' ; - 
| _ ees] Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham-| 250 
ae madan (Shaik) ; 31. 
. Y * 
see} Weekly eee oe} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 125 
eat Brahman, Smérta); 82. | 
‘ ae “Mankrut Axp Unov. 
 -: 172 | Gulbarga Samfchér | Gul pane Weekly... as Pesscheion Govind Bodus; Hindu (Bréhman);} 2560 
“ Porrucugse-Konxanl. : 
: : 
by RS BO ee ae »»-| Bombay... oss| Weekly nee ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 can pm 700 
| Notes——A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
et a in italics. : 
2 _ , B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
c ‘fist is printed in brackets after the name. | 
ke C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
4 List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 
7%. "the accent is left out, and the short a (3] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, ‘This rule has 
aa been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
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| ENGLISH. | 


lla | Men and Women of| Bombay is 


Monthly ve soo see oe 
India. 


GuJARATI. 


77a | Kaira Times ...| Nadiad .+| Weekly ve baa, eee 


KANARESE. 


96a | Arya Dharma Patrika:| Hubli eo Weekly oes err 


MARATHI, 


1294 | Loka Bandhu we] Tasgaon re Weekly ..| Bhikaji Gopal Bhide ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 200 
Brahman) ; age 35. 
142a | Parikshak e»| Belgaum ae ae ...| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 300 
, (Saraswat Brahman). | 
1444 | Prakash oe] OAtara ee Do. ...| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; MHinda 500 
- (Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 

RDU. 


167a | Jam-ieJahdnnuma  .| Jalgaon -+| Weekly ihe Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 
| Muhammadan. 


1678 | Mister Makhanchu .,,! Bombay we Be wn osteo : oes 


No. 169 has ceased to exist, : . 
The Editor of No, 21 is the same as that of No. 26, 
No. 44 has ceased to exist. 


The Editor of No, 91 is Jehangir Kaikhasru KAbraji; Parsi; 35. 
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Poilitioe and the Pubiic Administration. 


1. “It has been suggested that the Committee of the Indian 
National © should invite His Royal Highness 
Forthcoming visit of His the Prince of Wales, who will then be in India, to 
Py SA Highness the Prince attend the Congress....... Remembering as we do the 
68. . 
Indu Prakash (41), 81st treatment accorded by the Viceroy to Sir Henry Cot- 
May, Eng. cols. ton’s proposal to be allowed personally to present the 
Resolutions of the last Congress and remembering 
also Mr. Brodrick’s reply to the question on the subject, and above all remember- 
ing the fact that the Prince of Wales while in India will entirely be in the 
hands of the bureaucracy headed by Lord Curzon, we can very well be sure 
of the answer such a proposal would receive from the Viceroy, in whose hands 
will entirely lie the arrangement of the programme of the Royal tour in India. 
The Reception Committee will not, therefore, entertain the proposal which is 
sure to be rejected by the authorities on the spot whatever may be the wishes 
of the Royal guest in the matter, and whatever the benefits the realization of 
such a proposal would confer on us as well as on Gur future ruler. We should, 
however, suggest in this matter that the heir-apparent should be invited to 
open the Exhibition held under the auspices of the Congress, or at least to 
visit it. To this proposal there can possibly be no objection, and very likely 
it may, if seriously made, meet with compliance. Will the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Benares Exhibition consider this proposal? A third proposal 
is to present a nation’s address to His Royal Highness on behalf of the Congress, 
To this there will not be the least objection from any party; in fact an addres, 
of the kind suggested will be an unanimous expression of the people’s loyalty.” 


2. “The visit of the Prince of Wales is avowedly intended to be a 
pleasure trip and His loyal Highness will not 
concern himself with administrative or political 
matters. There is, however, a serious question in 
which the whole native community is vitally interested and the disposal of 
which reguires nothing more than half a dozen words from the Prince’s lips 
when he and the Viceroy meet together. His Excellency Lord Curzon has 
asserted more than once that Her late Majesty’s Proclamation of 1858 is an 
impracticable document, intended solely to conciliate the disturbed feelings of 
the people on the occasion when it was promulgated, while we Indians regard 
it as a great charter granted to us by Her Gracious Majesty........... We would 
respectfully beg the Prince to tell us once for all whether he regards our late 
beloved Sovereign’s words as untrustworthy and deceitful as they are represented 
to be by one who was sent to India by Her late Majesty herself as her represent- 
ative. We are told that the Prince in the course of his journey through the 
Colonies ‘ talked freely with Colonial politicians, and gained from his conversation 
with them a wide practical knowledge of the opinions, the ambitions and even 
the dreams of those who will one day be his subjects.’ We would pray His 
Royal Highness to extend a similar honour to Indian politicians and learn from 
them their opinions, ambitions and dreams. This we hope will not be considered 
too much for a conquered people to expect from their future Sovereign.”’ 


Karidtak Patra (58), 29th 
May, Eng. cols. 


*3, Commenting on Admiral Togo’s victory at the naval battle of Tsushima, 
the Gujardtt writes :—* It would be simply hypocriti- 

Japanese naval victory at cal to conceal our feelings of satisfaction at this fresh 
Ba oe Ee victory gained by Japan over Russia.......... It is 
thee ook 2) “not numerical strength that has triumphed, but 
perfect discipline and the highest efficiency, passionate 

patriotism and noble heroism, calculating coolness and ideal self-possession...... 
Japan had already covered herself with imperishable glory by her brilliant 
successes on land, and her last ever-memorable triumph at sea has evoked 
feelings of admiration for a nation that has produced a Togo and his skilful 
heroes who have served the cause of their country with such signal valour,....., 
If there be any statesmanship in Russia, the T'sar and his advisers ought now 
to stop the idiotic enterprise for which they have all but ruined the country by 
a criminal waste of valuable human lives and resources of the nation......... 
The ways of Providence are inscrutable, and it may be that the collapse of 
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‘and*despotisniis meantito-he-brought about in this terrible 
ay of an abiding warning to all wielders of despotic power and 

selfish obstructors of hurnan advancement in the world. From 
of view: we would not wholly regret a-continuance of the war until 
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#, 
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the t tid fal lesson son is learnt in Russia and elsewhere.”’ 


' | | °4, ‘ * With the annihilation of the Baltic Fleet on the heels of the decisive 
a mae | defeat at Mukden, Russia has lost all her authority 


anno ag (31), 4th Jane, and prestige as a foremost European power.......... 


pint ae | The colossis which hitherto posed a8 the supreme 
power of Europe seems to have the feet of clay. The Russian Bear was never 
Eappy unless he penetrated deeper and deeper into the Middle or- Far Kast 
and held in his iron grip territories to which he had not the slightest 
Claim nor pretension. But there are limitations set by nature on all things 
in this world........... Russia, in her wild conceit and vaulting ambition, 
swallowed many morsels here and several fragments there, and she went on so 
far surfeiting herself that it was apprehended that any further attempt in that 
direction would one of these days produce indigestion and make her disgorge 
what she had been continually gulping. Inebriated with a succession of 
victories in different parts of the world, she condescended to measure her 
strength with an Asiatic power, which was supposed to count for naught; and 
we now know with what result. An untried and inexperienced power like 
Japan was expected to be scattered by Russia like chaff before the wind, 
but there was the hand of Providence ready to chastise this arrogant, ambitious 
and despotic monarchy, whose moral code, as compared with that of the other 

wers, is below par. Such is the fate of all who transgress the bounds of 
moderation. The lessons taught by the Russo-Japanese war will not, it is to be 
hoped, be lost on the other European powers that may be inclined to follow 
in the steps of Russia,”’ 


5. There is a public assembly in England called Parliament which 
_ guards the welfare of this country. The only draw- 
Comments on some recent back of that body is that it contains no members for 
interpellations in Parliament Jndia, We do not, of course, mean that if there had 
regarding Indian matters. b | h thing ld have h h 
Kal (123), 2nd June. een such memoers things wou lave 2een muc 
better than at present. Several sympathetic members 
of Parliament, when they find leisure in the midst of their other duties, pester 
the Secretary of State for India with questions upon Indian matters, The details 
of some questions thus asked in Parliament came to hand by the Jast mail and 
are very amusing. One of the questions related to plague expenditure in 
India. Mr. Herbert Roberts wished to know what the cost of the newly 
appointed Plague Commission would amount to and what portion of it would 
be defrayed by England. Now the first part of this question is unobjec- 
tionable, but the second must be declared to be utterly out of place. -To 
ask such a question is to abuse the privilege of interpellation. What has 
England to do with India’s plague expenditure and why should she defray any 
portion of it? So lone as England is free from plague, why should she 
contribute anything to meet the plague expenditure in India? England 
draws 45 crores of rupees from India every year, but it does not follow that 
she should recognise the obligation and come to India’s help on each and every 
occasion, Such matters are generally governed by precedents. We can hardly 
find a single precedent in which England has come to India’s help in the past. 
There have been instances of India having helped to bear England’s burdens, 
but nowhere can we find a foolish precedent in which England has come to the 
succour of this country. England generously spent some money of her own at 
the time of the Mutiny solely in the interests of India and restored peace to 
this country, but that amount she duly debited to India as a loan. Recently 
there was an earthquake in India, but did England contribute any money 
to the earthquake relief fund! Why should she then bear any. portion of 
India’s plague expehditure? The Famine Fund raised in England may seem 
an exception, but famine is not exactly on the same. footing as plague or 
earthquake~ The two latter visitations are entirely natural calamities and 
cannot in any way be attributed to Government. famines also are not 


caused by Government, but are really dae to the failure of rain. But it is 


‘, 
> 


18 
just likely that some persons may sophistically. argue that famines occur in 
India because the country’s resources are exploited by Englishmen and its 
wealth is drained away by them to England, England, therefore, generously 
wipes away the stigma that is thus likely to be cast upon her by contributing 
money for the relief of famine. Barring this case of famine, England has never 
helped India pecuniarily. Nay, it is customary for England to make India pay 
for objects in whichshe may not have the least concern. It is, therefore, utterly 
iniquitous to make England bear any portion of India’s plague expenditure. It 
is he a pity that Mr. Herbert Roberts should have shown gross ignorance of the 
principles which govern England’s financial policy in such matters and wasted the 

recious time of the House of Commons which could protitably have been spent 
in deliberating on some scheme for usurping other people’s kingdoms. It would 
have been better if, instead of asking the above absurd question, Mr. Herbert 
Roberts had inquired how much of India’s money had in the past been wasted 
on so-called scientific measures and remedies for stamping out plague. If he 
had asked Mr. Brodrick to supply him with information about the expenditure 
incurred on the employment of soldiers for searching houses and forming 
cordons round infected towns and cities, on coercive and disastrous inoculation 
campaigns, on medical inspections at railway stations and jetties, &c., he would 
have been able to make out a case that after so much waste of money 
on fruitless measures Government were not justified in sanctioning a 
further outlay of Rs. 75,000 on the new Plague Commission, Another 
question asked in Parliament about India related to the army expendi- 
ture of Great Britain, India, France, Russia and Japan in recent years. 
Mr. Arnold Forester furnished figures, from which it appears that Eng- 
land heads the list and that her annual military expenditure amounts to 
53 millions sterling. ‘Turning to the figures for India, we find that our expendi- 
ture on the army services amounts nearly to 20 millions sterling, France spends 
30 millions, while Russia spends 40 millions. Does India get an adequate return 
for this large expenditure? No. The money is absolutely wasted so far as India’s 
welfare is concerned. Being a dependent country, she cannot expect to profit 
by the expenditure upon the army. Nay, the fetters round our feet are made 
tighter. If she had been independent, an expenditure of 20 millions sterling per 
year upon the army would have raised her to a very high place in the scale of 
nations. For instance, Japan spends only onoe-fifth of what we do, and we 
should have been five times as poweful as Japan. But we arethe slaves of 
others in spite of our huge outlay upon the army. ‘The only consolation we 
may derive under the circumstances is that we are the slaves of an enlightened 
people Jike the British. Had we been under the despotic sway of a bad people 
like the Russians, our miseries would have known no bounds, 


6. The full report of the speeches made in the House of Commons on 

the 11th of May regarding the defence of the Empire 

Speeches in Parliament on leaves us in doubt as to whether there is anything 
_ question of India’s de- ike ynanimity among the Honourable Members on 
"Indian Spectator (7), 8ra the urgency and magnitude of the danger on our 
June. North-Western Frontier. Mr. Balfour has a peculiar 
knack of being misunderstood, His first speech pro- 

duced on the minds of several eminent listeners the impression that he had 
modified the views which he had sometimes expressed within the last few years. 
In giving his opinion that the extension of strategic railways into Afghanistan 
on the part of Russia must be regarded as an act of aggression, the Prime 
Minister had dwelt at considerable length on the difficulty which a foreign 
Power would encounter in invading India in the absence of railways, ‘this 
led Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to acknowledge that ‘he had takena 
moderate, and nrany of us would think a reasonable, view of the question, not 
using words or arguments of panic, and recognising that there are limits not 
only to the powervof this country, but to the necessities and dangers to which 
we are exposed.’ Sir Charles Dilke thought that the Prime Minister ‘ had 
come round to what he held to be moderate and reasonable views,’ and in 
giving his reasons for the soundness of such views, he pointed out that as yet 
there was only a single line of any Russian railway, the Murghab branch, which 
came within 200 miles of the Afghan frontier at any point..........._ While 
con 335—4 
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we problem, and that he had said nothing during that 
the ber for Aberdeen could draw a conclusion in 
of expenditure or of taxation. Clever Prime Minister! 
| Balfour intend to convey? Not that India was invul- 
 ‘gerable, but that it could not be taken by assault. If no railways are built in 
_ Afghanistan in a time of , at least one year must elapse from the com- 
mencement of hostilities before the line can be extended where required, and 
before there can be any reasonable apprehension of danger. The point he 
wished to emphasize was that ‘it ought to be'considered as an act of direct 
aggression upon this country that any attempt should be made to build a railway 
in. connection with the Russian strategic railways within the territory of 
Afghsnistan.’ As Mr. Gibson Bowles interpreted the Prime Minister’s atti- 
tude, there was apparently some likelihood of Russia putting pressure on 
Afghanistan to obtain concessions for making railways in that country with 
Russian capital and by Russian hands, and if the Amir required any assistance 
to resist such pressure, the British Government ought to give it. Mr. 
Gibson Bowles welcomed that conclusion, and probably no one would 
have objected to it. The important question still remains, whether 
there is anything to prevent the Amir from building a railway in his State 
with local capital or with British capital. Is it that the opinion of the Defence 
Committee is against the building of railways in Afghanistan at all, or only 
that Russia cannot be-allowed to build them? Mr. Balfour, indeed, thought 
that the ‘ Afghans are not likely to welcome these railway-makers in their 
fastnesses.’ LEvidentiy this belief has been fortified by the personal con- 
sultations which Mr. Louis Dane must have had with the Amir. His Majesty 
does not wish his State to be connected by railways with the outside world. 
Whether His Britannic Majesty’s Government is in cordial agreement with 
such a decision is not yet clear. It is as yet only clear that the British 
Government is determined not to allow Russia to creep closer to our frontier 
through Afghanistan. Mr, Balfour’s ‘threat’ is evidently a complement of 
the new treaty with the Amir: the latter imposes on the ruler of Afghanistan 
a duty not to enter into any understanding with Russia favourable to Russian 
designs, while the Prime Minister’s speech supplements the treaty by making 
Russia understand that any pressure put upon the Amir, if it resulted in any 
concrete step, would be regarded as an act of aggression.”’ 


- 
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7. Of late years the problem of the defence of India has assumed an 
unusual importance and has formed the subject of 

_Refutation of the asper- frequent discussion both in the Councils of the British 

: the I oe on the loyalty of Qabinet and of the Government of India. Some wises 
Vihdri (157), 29h May. acres doubt the loyalty of the Hindus to the British 
raj, A few persons among us rose in mutiny against 

the Government in 1857, but it will not be fair to conclude from this fact that the 
Indians as‘a whole are disloyal and likely to overthrow British rule. Have we 
not frequently given substantial proof of our unwavering loyalty and deep 
attachment to the British Crown? It isa characteristic of the Hindus to 
deify their ruler and to implicitly obey his commands, Different races have 
till now ruled over us, but have weever defied the authority of any of our 
rulers? For the past thirty-five years we have been haunted by a series of 
natural calamities like famine and plague, but we have allalong maintained 
an attitude of unswerving loyalty towards the established Government. It is 
‘our misfortune that the wiseacres referred to above should apprehend serious 
danger from native sepoys. ‘hey think that the serious losses of the British 
during the last Boer war have disclosed to us the inherent weakness of British 
rule, and that the victories of the Japanese over the Russians have convinced 
us of the possibility of our succeding in shaking off the foreign yoke. These 
things may be possible where unity exists, Are the Indians so united as to give 
rise to such apprehensions? The population of India is heterogeneous and 
¢ onistic races and creeds, and it is simply the height of folly on 
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part of British statesmen to apprehend that the people of India will ever rise 
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in armed revolt against the established Government. 
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8, Lord Curzon alone knows how many more reforms he is going to 
Ris MP? introduce into India for the purpose of furthering 
Ea iat a ae compared tH@ interests of his own countrymen. During his 
unfavourably with that ofthe regime there has been a veritable plethora of Com- 


Red Indians in America. missions, which, so. far from doing any good to the 
serene (104), 47th people of this country, have proved quite detrimental 
we. 7 to their interests. It seems that Lord Curzon and the 


Anglo-Indians are not satisfied with the present drain of India’s wealth into 
England, and various cunning devices are contrived by them under the guise of 
Commissions to increase the volume of that drain. If the British did not hesitate 
to do short work with the Red Indians when they first went to settle down in 
America, who is to prevent them from acting in a like manner towards the dusky 
inhabitants of this country ? It would have madeno difference whether the Red 
Indians were hunted down or were slowly starved to death. No one can say 
that. no attempts are made to shoot down the natives of this country, but the 
endeavours in this direction are not so vigorous as to be quite effective. The 
plan adopted by English settlers in America for the annihilation of the Red 
Indians was far better than the one now pursued for the destruction of the 
black Indians. We think that it is better to be shot down with a bullet than 
to wither and perish slowly under the pangs of hunger. 


9. “ It was recently asked by Mr, Herbert Roberts in Parliament ‘ whether, 
aaa: in view of the congested condition of the towns suffer- 
_ Mr. Brodrick’s reply toan jing from plague, the Secretary of State would invite 
interpellation in Parliament a ’ , re . - ee 
about building facilities pro. the Government of India to give out building sites in | 
vided by the British Govern- healthy localities on easier terms to the poorer classes and 
ment in India for the poorer yeduce the fees on timber and other building materials,’ 
pe (26), Bist In reply, Mr. Brodrick was pleased to say that ‘in 
May, Eng. cols. Bombay and Calcutta, where the question of congestion 
is most serious, the Government is actively promoting 
the provision of additional building accommodation for the poorer classes. Else- 
where such overcrowding as exists is due to the habits and predilections of the 
people rather than to the absence of building land or dearness of materials. In 
plague-smitten localities assistance to move is often offered to the inhabitants, 
butis not unseldom refused.’ We have quoted the question aad answer in their 
entirety. Now, was not the reply of the Secretary of State a little evasive P 
Was it strictly in keeping with facts as the public know them? Have such 
building facilities been put in the people’s way as Mr. Herbert Roberts f 
suggested P What has been the result in actual figures of ‘active promotion 
of provision of additional building accommodation for the poorer classes ’ 
claimed for the Government? Have ‘the habits and predilections’ of the 
people stood in the way of their inhabiting more commodious, airy, comfortable 
dwellings, or their want of means and the inability to pay heavier rentsP Again, 
what have been the extent and the nature of the assistance offerel to the people 
by the Government in plague-smitten localities? Mr. Brodrick’s statements 
may be true, but do they contain the whole truth? ” 


. 
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10. ‘The proverb about the mountain in labour has received no better 
a illustration in Indian poiitics than in the much-talked- 
sa of Afghan Mission. Mr. Dane’s treaty is probably the 
a aa Social Reformer most amusing international document of our or of any 
(6), 28th May; Mahretta time, Wasit really necessary to go all the way to 
(11), 28th May; Indu Fra- Afghanistan and to fawn upon the Amir’s schoolboy 
kdsh (41), 29th May. son here to get this little bit of paper signed by His 
Majesty, as we should now call him? ‘The treaty simply says that both sides | 
will observe the Obligations undertaken in the time of the late Amir, The 
present Amir is recognised as an independent sovereign and is styled ‘ His 
Majesty.’ This means much more than appears on the surface, For one 
thing, we doubt if the Amir’s long-pending request to post a Minister in 
London can be withheld after this acknowledgment. The rise of Japan is no 
doubt answerable for this concession. She has raised the whole of Asia with 
reg (The Mahrdtta and the Indu Prakdsh write in a somewhat similar 
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10° terms:of the Anglo-Afghan treaty have at last seen the light 
co t+ + ofday. The treaty is but a renewal of the engage- 


» ment that subsisted between the British Government 
>) @nd the late Amir.: If so, it is but a very poor return 
_~« o for the money that bas been lavishly spent on Mr. 
Dane's Mission to Kabul and on the visit of the present Amir’s son to India. 
Surely: Mr. Dane could not have been semt to Kabul merely to get the Amir 
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to give his consent to such a compact when that could have been secured 


by ‘means of State despatches. What was the object of deputing a special 
M to Kabul? Were there any other proposals which tle present ruler of 


Afghanistan has refused to entertainr If so, Mr. Dane’s Mission was a 


complete failure for which the Indian tax-payer has had to pay very dearly. 
Or is there any other secret treaty entered into by both the parties? Indian 
as well as English history furnishes notable illustrations of such secret engage- 
ments. But it is useless to speculate about the existence of such a convention, 
when none of us can know anything about it until the psychological moment 
arrives. Barring such a supposition, the melancholy fact remains that Mr. 
Dane’s expensive Mission to Kabul was all buta complete failure.” [The 
Akhbdr-e-Islém, on the other hand, expresses gratification at the Anglo- 
Afghan convention, especially at the recognition of Amir Habibullah by the 
British Government as an independent padshah. According to the paper the 
treaty is bound to strengthen the bonds of sympathy between the British Gov- 
ernment and its Muhammadan subjects. It hopes that the Amir will remain 
faithful to his obligations under the treaty and thereby prove himself worthy of 
the high honour conferred upon him by his Britannic Majesty. | 


12. “There are not ee who ae oe that the change in the Amir’s 
title from His Highness to His Majesty indicates a 

Mee ree eae? 8), 8th change in the position of the ruler of ‘Afghanistan 
tl, ee towards the British Government. It is held to be:a 
recognition of the Amir as a free and independent sovereign, and it is feared 
that this would be taken advantage of by the-Amir and enterprising rivals of 
Great Britain for carrying on intrigue against it. ‘To such Mr. Brodrick’s state- 
ment in the House of Commons ought to prove both enlightening and re-assuring. 
‘The title of King,’ said the Secretary of State, ‘ was used by Abdur Rahman and 
was never questioned. Its use, moreover, makes no difference in the relations 
of Afghanistan and Foreign Powers and as far as our agreements with the Amir 
are concerned.’ Asto ‘our agreements, can it be true that the three-clauses 
treaty, published last week, does not represent the full result of Mr. Dane’s 
protracted labours at Kabul, that there is another secret agreement between 
His Majesty of Kabul and the ‘Mighty’ Government of India. If there és 


one, can we not know its purport P.”’ 


13. The Kesari publishes the purport of the treaty with the Amir of Kabul, 
and remarks :—lIf after a stay of five monthsin Kabul 
Dace anf sro pore Mey; Mr. Louis Dane has not been able to secure anything 
or oe nr more than the above treaty of three clauses, it must 
besaid that the Kabul Mission has turned out as ignomi- 
nious a failure as the Tibet Mission, and that Lord Curzon has been foiled 
in his attempt to secure a diplomatic triumph for Great Britain in Afghanistan 
at a time when Russia is engaged in the war in the Far East. Colonel Young- 
husband was at least able to inspire some awe in the minds of the Tibetans by 
massacring some of them, but Mr. Dane’s Mission cannot claim anything to its 
credit. If nothing more than an agreement to abide by the former treaties 
and engagements with the late Amir was desired, we fail to see why the 
Government of India should have taken the trouble of extending lavish 
hospitality to Sardar Inayatulla and of asking Mr. Dane and his colleagues to 
pt a prolonged stay in Kabul at the cost of several lakhs of rupees 
belonging tothe impoverished Indian rayat. Ifo any one who will read. the clauses 
of the new treaty carefully it-will appear that if anybody is benefited thereby 
it is the Amir, whom the British Government has agreed to style “ His Ma Jesty 
the Amir, Independent King of Afghanistan,’ Mr. Brodrick has, of course, 
‘recently sittvel Parliament that the change in the Amir’s title did not alter in 
any way the mutual relations between him and the British or the Foreign Gov. 
% ie 
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‘ernmenis, and that:the late Amir used to call himself ‘king’ and that that 
‘designation was never questioned, But no one will be deceived by such sophistry. 
The late Amir may have called himself king, but the present Amir is designated 
‘* Independent King” in the new treaty. In all the treaties with the ruler of 
Afghanistan between the years 1809 and 1855 the Amir was designated “ His 
“Majesty.” Since the latter year the title of the Amir has been “ His Highness,” but 
the present Amir seems to have insisted upon the restoration of the old title of 
© His Majesty’ and the British Government was compelled to accede to his 
wishes. Perbaps this will lead to the revival of another old demand of the late 
Amir, véz., the right of being represented at the Court of St. James, and tie British 
Government will, we think, be obliged to comply with it under the first clause 
of the new treaty. The refusal of the Amir to bind himself to import arms 
from England alone may also be due to the fact of his regarding himself as an 
independent ruler. It was given out by the English papers that the Dane 
Mission would seek a number of concessions from the Amir, e.g., permission to 
construct railways and telegraphs in Afghanistan, the training of his troops 
by British officers, non-importation of arms by him from any country except 
Great Britain, &c.; and it was also reported that he would,in return, ask for a 
strip of land for a railway in Baluchistan and a port in the Persian Gulf, but there 
is no trace of any of these things in the new treaty, and Mr, Dane says that he had 
no instructions to make any such demands! Perhaps Lord Curzon originally 
intended that the Amir should lhe requested to agree to these things, and that 
in case of refusal he should be threatened with a withdrawal of the annual 
subsidy. But the British Cabinet, in view of the outcome of the ‘Libet 
Mission, must have changed the whole plan at the eleventh hour and instructed 
Mr. Dane to return after concluding only a colourless treaty. [The Dnydn 
Prakdsh also thinks that the Dane Mission has signally failed to achieve the 
object which it was intended to secure, and that the money spent on 
the Mission has proved a waste. The paper adds that the infructuous 
character of the results of the Mission must be a crushing blow to Lord 
Curzon’s ambition to construct railways and secure military ascendancy in 
Afghanistan. | 


-14, “ If it be true, as some of the English papers state, that Lord Kitchener 
insists that the United Kingdom should bear a 
Necessity of the cost of portion of the cost of the army reorganization in 
India’s defence being partly progress in this country, His Excellency is entitled 
met from Imperial revenues. : . é' aia 
Indian Social Reformer %O the gratitude of the Indian people. ‘We can- 
(6), 28tn May. not think,’ wrote Lord Mayo in a despatch to the 
Secretary of State, ‘that it is right to compel the 
people of this country to contribute one farthing more to military 
expenditure than the safety and defence of the country absolutely demand.’ 
In an earlier despatch he had said: ‘ Hvery shilling that is taken for un- 
necessary military expenditure isso much withdrawn from those vast sums 
which it is our duty to spend for the moral and material improvement of the 
people.” ‘These wholesome principles have not always been kept in view by 
his successors. It is true that the situation has undergone considerable change 
since 1870, and that the standard of those days is no longer applicable to 
current conditions, But the principles are true for all time. The safety of 
India is no longer a purely Indian question. It is part of the Imperial system 
of defence, and the cost of it must accordingly be partly met from Imperial 
revenues, ‘This is one of the questions on which we are entitled to appeal to 


Englishmen, irrespective of party, to grant us relief,”’ 


15. ‘The song of financial iniquity done by England to India has been 

i sung very. often indeed, Buta fresh instance of the 

India’s military expendi- same has recently been brought to light by Mr. Dada- 
ture and the alleged necessi- bhaj Naoroji, who writes to the Daily News a letter 
Uff od tgge 2 sere at) 31¢, Stating that he found in a Parliamentary Blue-Book 
May, Eng. cols. that India saved £2,930,000 during the last year by 
reason of the Home Government employing troops 


outside the limits of India........ OurGrand Old Maii asks what does this show ? 
‘Unniistakeably the.one conclusion we are led to is that India can very well do 
with about 50,000 troops, whereas tlie poor country has béen already saddled 
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ype, Mr. Caine and others have been maintaining the 
ntire native population, too, has been clamouring against the 
heavy military burden that has brought India to a state of complete financial 
prostration. And what is the remedy resorted to by Government in answer to the 


¥ 


_ Bepeated prayers of the nation to curtail unnecessary military expenditure? Not 
@ pie of expenditure has been reduced in the matter, but instead we are having 


an abnormal inorease in the same. One is simply startled to hear that during 
the last twenty years the mili expenditure of India has been more than 
doubled, and yet Lord Kitchener's new scheme for a complete reorganization of 
the army is to swallow up several millions more! And all this is done for the 

ilitary defence of the ntier against the long-expected Russian invasion 
which has never been a reality during the last two decades, It is but, proper, 
especially after the recent experience of withdrawing about twenty-five thousand 
troops without any danger to India’s safety, internal as well as external, that 
the Government should now permanently reduce the expense of the twenty- 
five thousand troops that India has been made to pay unnecessarily so many 
years. If rich England now and then wants troops for her own Imperial 


aggrandisement, why should the expense of maintaining them permanently be 
saddled on poor India ? ”’ 


16. Itis proposed in some quarters that the Huropean garrison in India 
should be increased by a few thousand troops to 
How can the problem of guard the country from the danger of foreign aggres- 
wun defence bo best gion. It is not possible, however, to defend India 
” Kalpataru (124), 28th effectively against such danger by the addition of a 
May. few thousand soldiers to the present strength of the 
European army in India, It issaid that the total 
strength of the British Indian army is six lakhs of troops, while Russia boasts of an 
army five times as large which can take the field, if necessary. How cana 
slight addition to the present strength of the army then avail England in her 
hour of danger? The only solution of the problem of India’s defence is 
that Government should take the Indians completely into their confidence and 
impart military training to them. A vast army cap thus be raised, and the 
Indians can well be trusted to defend their own country against a foreign 
invader. What is necessary is that they must de fully armed and equipped 
for the purpose. Unless our rulers are prepared to place greater confidence 
in us, the problem of India’s defence cannot be satisfactorily solved. 


17. ‘ Anniversary celebration in honour of exalted personages are regarded 
by all Asiatic peoples as having the sanction of both 
Approval of the celebra- religion and custom. ‘lhe observance and celebration 
tion of the “Empire Day” in of the 24th of May as ‘ Empire Day’ is fast getting 
"Gujardt Mitra (23), 28th the support of all people irrespective of caste, colour 
May, Eng. cols. or creed. The day is the anniversary of the birth of 
our late gracious Sovereign, Queen Victoria the Good, 
and was in her life-time celebrated throughout the length and breadth of this 
country for a number of years with great éciat and rejoicings. The Earl of 
Meath has revived the idea of celebrating the day as ‘ Empire Day,’ and needless 
to say the idea has met with cordial support from all parts of the British Empire. 
The observance of ‘Empire Day’ deserves to be commended in every way as 
designed to keep green the memory of a Sovereign, who devoted all her life to 
consolidate and harmonize the Empire, and who regarded and worked for the 
interests of her dominions as though they were her personal interests. The value 
and utility of holding such annual celebrations is great, for besides serving to keep 
alive the blessed memory of Queen Victoria they impress upon the minds of the 
rising generation the greatness and glory of an Empire over which the sun 
never sets, and are calculated to cement the bonds of sympathy and good-will 
‘between the inhabitants of the different parts of the Empire and to stimulate 
their sentiments of loyalty towards the British Crown. The ‘Empire Day’ on 
Wednesday last was duly celebrated in Bombay, Calcutta, Simla and many 
other places in India......... The movement, we hope, in coming years will not 
“be confined only to large cities, but spread to smaller towns and villages as well, 

. which should ‘be induced te observe the day with due rejoicings and éclai.” — 


‘ 
. 
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18. ‘ We should like to know, and we fancy there are a great number 
pled | ROSS OTT: 6 of people in India who would like to know, on 
sity of startle , Mansion What grounds His Excellency the Viceroy took upon 
House Fund for the relief of himself to inform theSecretary of State that there 
the sufferers in the recent was no probability of an appeal being necessary 
ways - tke (id), 8 1 for the powerful help of a Mansion House Fund 
a evtew (1) ¥18t for the relief of the many thousand sufferers in 
the recent appalling earthquake. Or, if His Excel- 
lency was justified in the beginning in thinking that.this puissant aid 
need not be invoked, why does he persist in ignoring it when there 
is now ample evidence—the highest official authority in the shape of that of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab himself—that the subsoriptions so far 
received or anticipated are unlikely to provide anything like adequate relief ? 
Barring the unfortunate and now notorious Convocation address, which the 
speaker must long ere this have woefully recognised to be one of those things 
that had better have been left unsaid, there is generally a modicum of method in 
Lord Curzon’s actions, One is therefore led to suppose that in denying the 
necessity for a Mansion House Funi His Lordship must have had some 
motive. What this may be, we must confess we are at a loss to con- 
ceive. One suggestion we have heard. This is that Lord Curzon thinks 
it eminently undesirable that the contemplated visit of the heir-apparent 
should be synchronous with an aspect of misfortune and sadness deriving 
emphasis from public charity. Be it so. It is well to make the best of things, 
and Mrs. Gummidge should not be encouraged to parade her melancholy. But 
is it merely for pleasure, is it only to help to whitewash sepulchres that a 
future ruler of the British Empire should visit the grandest appanage of the 
crown? Or is it duty that should most largely impel his coming ?......... We 
strenuously dissent from the proposition that the desire to invest the Prince of 
Wales’ advent with an artifical glamour should be sought to be realised by 
deprecating ready and much-needed public benevolence. We think that the 
Lord Mayor of London should be at once asked to be good enough to start a 
Mansion House Fund for the relief of the sufferers in the earthquake, and that if 
there should remain any unexpended balance it should be reserved for future 
famine relief.”’ 


19, itis now nearly two months since the occurrence of the terrible 
earthquake, but the poor and helpless sufferers in the 

: tragedy have not yet received adequate relief. Perhaps 

Migs ong Monet ae many have fallen victims to death for want of Saale 
earthquake inthe Punjab by assistance. The responsibility for their death rests 
liberal State grant. chiefly, if not.entirely, on the authorities. Lord Curzon, 
Kesari (127), 30th May. —_ even before:being apprised of the full extent of the 
disaster, telegraphed to the Secretary of State for 

India that there was no need for opening a Mansion House Fund, and that the 
necessary amount would be raised by subscription in India itself. We are 
plainly of opinion that this action of His Lordship was not only hasty but 
thoughtless and in a sense heartless. Again, it was estimated at first that 
five lakhs of rupees would be required for relieving the suffering caused by the 
earthquake. Sir O. Rivaz subsequently modified this estimate and stated that 
ten lakhs would be needed, and now Sir D, Ibbetson thinks that 15 lakhs would 
be required! Though two months have elapsed since the earthquake, even five 
lakhs have not been collected, and we do not know when the remaining ten lakhs 
will be collected and relief carried to the door of those who staud in need of it ! 
It would be lucky indeed if the poor souls survive till the amount needed for their 
relief is collected. In the case of suffering caused by such terrible and devastat- 
ing visitations like an earthquake it is of the first importance to administer relief 
promptly and liberally, even if this involves some extravagant outlay, and it is 
not at all wise or humane to rely for such relief solely upon the slowly moving 
machinery of private philanthropy in the case of an entirely destitute and 
impoverished country like India. Government have undertaken to relieve the 
agriculturists and left the sufferers residing in urban areas to be relieved by 
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ae ndi: Shir aw car ipon the beneficent activities of Govern- 
tent the’ they should make such ; invidions distinction between the different 
_  -—=—*«s nese of the subject population. It is not very creditable in the first place 
‘that the hat should be sent round in India and England for the relief of 

juiferimg caused by an earthquake in an obscure corner of the country. The 
strain of 15 lakhs of rupees, which are needed for relief in the present case, or 
-_ + gyem of double or treble the amount, should not be too great for the ster ee | 
i Indian Exchequer. We would, therefore, humbly insist that Government shoul 
— not wait for public subscriptions, but promptly contribute the requisite amount 
out of the dl ev and thereby earn the credit of having saved the lives 
‘of those who have survived the earthquake. 


20. “An up-country paper puts forward a plea fora better and more 

uniform study of the languages of this country by 

Alleged Alefects in the Officers whc at the present day waste much useful 

present system of the study time in learning what is useless or superfluous owing 
¢ Oriental languages by to the bad system which prevails, ‘he writer says 

uropean officers. : , 

Daily Telegraph (3), 27th that it seems a pity that encouragement given to 
May. military students of languages in India does not take 
&@ more practical form. Examinations by various 
standards are held in a large number of languages and dialects, some of 
which are most useful, while others would appear to be of little value to a 
soldier. But the tests and the facilities for preparing for them leave much 
to be desired. Most of the Munshis are incompetent as teachers, They are 
usually very imperfectly educated in their own language, know little or no 
English and have but small capacity for teaching. The tests, too, in some 
of the Janguages are not altogether practical. Text-books are prescribed in 
nearly all examinations, and very many of these are antiquated hooks written 
in the Arabic language and in an out-of-date style. The study of these entails 
a considerable expense of time and labour, but the resulf is little more than 
a test of the memory of the candidate, who acquires an extensive vocabu- 
lary of useless words which are naturally forgotten as soon as the ordeal of 
examination is over. It is certain the case has not been overstated here; the 
whole system of learning Indian languages by those who are required to pass 

in them during their service in the country is both a farce and a fraud.......... | 
To the antiquarian, the historian or the scholar a knowledge of the anti- 
quated forms of a language may be of the greatest use, but it is of 
no value to the man who has to use it in giving orders and _ issuing 
instructions. The officer who has passed and yet has to get some one 
to interpret between himself and a coolie has evidently left some part 
of his acquired language unlearned, The writer above alluded to suggests 
that text-books might well be abolished altogether, translations from the works 
of modern authors or from newspapers being substituted. The rewards in 
many cases now barely suffice to cover expenses of prepsration for examination, 
as the few Munshis who are competent to teach are usually in a position to 
charge a good deal for their services. The suggestion he makes is a particularly 
good one, as tending towards efficiency and saving expense, namely, that 
Government should devise some scheme whereby the Munshis should have their 
own knowledge and powers of teaching tested and then gain a certificate of 
their fitness to teach. Government might also settle a fixed scale of charges 
for certificated Munshis,.......... Government spends a fairly large sum of 
money every yegr in rewards for proficiency: in Indian languages, and it is 
done with the object that officers should keep up a practical knowledge of the 
languages of the country. The mere cramming of ancient text-books and 
a string of conversational phrases of a stilted character is after all of little real 
use for the purpose.........._Itseemsa pity, too, that there is published no 
' periodical report on the results of examinations in languages similar to the report 
on the military education of officers. Such a report would be of great assist- 
ance to. rs, if it pointed out the prevalent sources of failures and gave 
some hints as to the scope of the examinations and the standard of efficiency 
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21. “One more instance of the reactionary policy of the rulers in this 

~ country, which has been quite detrimental to the 

Comments on the action of interests of the sons of the soil, has been lately 
the Bengal Government in furnished by the Government of Bengal notifying in: 
reverving certain appoint- the official Gazette that‘ In the office of the Board of 


ments under the Board of : 
Revenue for Europeans and Revenue, Lower Provinces, 30 per cent. of. the 


Burasians. appointments on pay of ‘Rs. 40 and upwards will 
Praja Bandhu (39), 28th be reserved for Europeans and LEurasians.’ This 
May, Eng. cols. virtually amounts to the exclusion to that extent of 


the sons of the soil even from the posts of clerks 
carrying as low a salary as Rs. 40 for no other fault than that of the colour of 
their. skin. The principle of reserving a certain number of posts for the 
poor whites, which has been persistently adhered to by the Government of 
Bengal, is in direct violation of the memorable Proclamation of 1858 issued by 
Her late Majesty Queen Victoria in which she was graciously pleased to 
promise that the caste, creed or colour of a person would form no barrier to 
his getting a Government appointment, if he were otherwise duly qualified 
to fill it. The very fact that the Bengal Government have deemed it necessary 
to reserve a certain proportion of appointments for good-for-nothing Europeans 
and Eurasians clearly indicates that these poor whites are not in a position 
to hold their own in a fair competition with their Hindu and Muham- 
madan rivals. But however anxious the officials may be to provide employ- 
ment for their kith and kin, they ought not to forget that they have no right to 
do so in a way that does gross injustice to far better qualified men who do not 
possess a white skin, In short, this distribution’ of public appointments on 
principles other than those of merit is seriously objectionable, and has already 
assumed the proportions of a grave scandal, especially in Bengal.” 


22. ‘* We are glad that on one point at any rate the Zimes of India can see 
eye to eye with native publicists, The costly exodus of 
Comments on the frequent the Bombay Government to the hills once every six 
shifting of the seat of the months and for nearly a couple of months each time is 
ombay GOvernment. ae 4 . 
Mahrétta (11), 28th May; ® patent source of administrative inconvenience which 
Prakdsh (1444), 31st May; seriously affects tlie people,and we are thankful to 
Sudhdrak (48), 29th May. our Bombay contemporary for the vigorous criticism 
| which it has offered in its issue of Monday last upon 
the wasteful practice of remote hill-tops being made the head-quarters of Gov- 
ernment for-at least three months in the year. The Zimes happily characterises 
the peripatetic Government of this Presidency as a band of gypsies who are, as 
it were, always ‘ living in their boxes.’ We entirely agree with our contempo- 
rary when he says that the practice which converts the Bombay Government 
into an assemblage of fleeting ‘eidolons’ is unworthy because it implies that 
members of Government are either unwilling or unfitted to face the physical 
trials of the country placed in their charge. But what weare really concerned 
with is the practical inconvenience which is caused to the people whose aifairs they 
are to administer, What an amount of money, again, is wasted over the recur- 
ring removal of the personnel as well as the bag and baggage of the Government 
up and down the hills every six months, Ifit was only the Governor and 
Members of Council who were fora time allowed the privilege ofa sojourn 
on the hills as bemg the highest in the official hierarchy of the Presi- 
dency, it would perhaps be understandable and tolerable. But by a notorious 
‘understanding’ the head of every administrative Department is allowed 
to make Mahabaleshwar his head-quarters for nearly a month during the 
hot season at Government expense. And even as for those’ officers who do 
not directly share in the benefits of this understanding, ingenious devices 
are resorted to fortfinding out an opportunity to run up the hills to the neglect 
of their routine duties, Here at any rate isa patent form of dishonesty of 
which the Europeans are certainly not less guilty than the natives, ‘The 
former have, if anything, a greater temptation than the latter owing to 
their being high-placed and nearer in rank to the heads of Departments than 
the latter. ‘he exodus to the hills is in fact not so much in favour with 


native officials, for with their limited means they find a sojourn on the hill 


stations in the fashionable season only a costly inconvenience. What holds 
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to the Supreme Government. 
remember, held in the Calcutta 
the-annual exodus to the hills, 
} were adopted thereat. We think the agitation 
as the public is likely to gain in every way by 


may be revived 
- the ese pin of the Executive Government being confined to the capital 
of se ges [The Prakdsh and the Sudhdrak make similar comments.] 


‘93, The Government ~ = Excellency the Governor of ae gree 
: in Bombay only about three months in the year, an 
. at ta (12), Bist that too not continuously.......... The evil example 
set by the Governor and his colleagues is followed and 
imitated by almost every Head of Department. Those who are paid most seem 
almost to think it their right to enjoy most. They live in Bombay, Poona 
and Mahdbaleshwar as these places contribute most to their comfort and 
their pleasure. They work in their own houses—in beautiful residences on 
Malabar Hill or in Queen’s Gardens or under the shelter of the shady groves of 
Mahdbaleshwar. If we compare these luxurious livers with their own country- 
men in other walks of life the contrast is most striking. Take our merchants 
of Bombay who must work in the Fort from 10 till 5 every working day in 
the week throughout the year. Take our Judges who must be on their 
judgment seats five hours each day, paying close and constant attention to work 
which never waits upon their convenience. Take the members of the Bar 
and of the Engineering and Medical professions. Take the editors of our 
dailies and the officers of pur Regiments. If these can stand the heat and 
i the toil amid surroundings which conduce so little to their comfort and 
convenience, what prevents our Governors and our Members of the Executive 
Council from doing their work in their own sumptuous homes at their own 
convenient hours ? ”’ 


24, “The severe criticism passed by the Times of India regarding the 
: — migrations of the Bombay Government from their 
ie raja Bandhu (30), 48th head.quarters four times a year to Poona or Mahdba- 
ay, Eng. cols.; Kardchs A iiRicinee 2 tate 6 Tj ths naad a 
Ohronicle (9), 28th May. esnwar is notaday too soon. t goes without saying 
that a practice such as this, which keeps the Govern- 
ment practically in an unsettled state for neariy three months in the year, can 
never maintain a continuity of administration and is inimical to public interests. 
Again, the cost of these migrations, which must be undoubtedly considerable, is a 
matter that deserves serious consideration. ‘The chief reason for these frequent 
changes of residence is attributed to climatic changes. We, however, do not 
think that the officials who constitute tho Bombay Government are cast in a 
different mould from hundreds of European business men who carry on their 
business all the year round in Bombay without any serious inconvenience, 
Taking all these circumstances into consideration, we entirely agree with our 
‘Bombay contemporary in its remark that these constant rovings from one place 
to another, which necessarily cause an amount of delay even in very urgent 
business, are unnecessary and unwarranted, and it is time for the local Govern- 
' ment to reconsider this practice, which, however necessary it may have been when 
it was first introduced, can scarcely be justified in these days,” [The Kardché 
Chronicle and several other papers of the week make similar comments. | 


25, ‘A movement has been started in Ahmedabad to collect subscriptions 
Sop ARE gett og Ghee for raising a memorial to Sir Frederick Lely. We 
ment started in Ahmedabad Fe not allowed to know whether the movement is to 
to faige a memorial to Sir as8sumea public character, or is simply a manifest. 
i ‘Frederick Lely. ation of good-will on’the part of Sir F’; Lely’s friends, 
ta Mayr oT (30), nee admirers and protegés. He has served out the 
He : muds 4 (245, 28th M ay; Ban} i full term of his service, and in his official career must 
a Vartamén (89), 30th May; have obliged many persons by securing them titles or 
et Bwoning Jéme® (21), 8rd official advancement............. If the recipients of 
— June, ae een gael Akhe these favours set, about collecting funds by way of 
Bees: _ dar (83), y. demonstrating their gratitude towards their bene- 
“es e factor, thore is nothing egregiously wrong or objectionable in the step, pro- 
fe  .wided they. make it. ‘clear that the pfand 4g__to symbolize their private relations 
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with the e#-Commissioner of the Northern Divisions Nobody in’. 
case would feel himself obliged to contribute to the fund, except those that 
might have received personal benefits at Sir F. Lely’s hands. There ..is, 
however, a public side to all such questions, which we are sure will not escape 
notice in the present instance, It is appropriate, nay even necessary, that 
Anglo-Indian administrators, who have specially distinguished themselves.in 
discharging their duties to the Indians as such, and who have by act and word 
consistently showed sympathy with them.and their just aspirations, should 
be. rewarded with all those tangible marks of public honour and gratitude 
which it is within our power to show........... But itis desirable that public 
manifestations in honour of Anglo-Indian administrators shoyld be made only 
in really deserving cases. Unhappily the number of such cases is very 
small, and consequently the occasions for such public movements do not often 
arise. Though we should greatly rejoice if the occasions were more frequent, 
we must emphatically condemn the practice, that is coming into vogue, of a 
few busy-bodies moving to and fro in all directigns to collect funds to please 
an officer who has shown them personal favours...,......... It would be 
interesting to inquire in what way Sir F. Lely in his long career distinguished 
himself above his confréres in promoting Indian interests as such............. 
As a member of the Bombay Legislative Council, our readers are aware 
that he was a party to that mischievous piece of legislation which seeks 
to deprive the people of their rights as peasant proprietors. It is not known 
how he benefited the people during the famine years.......... It may not 
be known to men of the present generation that he once entertained 
very narrow and illiberal ideas about the Native Press, that the only paper 
which came up to his standard was the Samsher Bahadur, and that he contri- 
buted a very hostile essay on the Native Press to the Indian Economist. 
Lhe Ahmedabad Municipality cannot have forgotten his strange conduct in 
coming down upon it all of a sudden after having recorded commendation of 
its work for a series of years.” [The Gujardt Punch and the Sanj Vartamdn 
make somewhat similar comments. The Hvening Jdme, on the other hand, 
writes :—“ The announcement that a movement has been started at Ahmed- 
abad to raise a memorial in honour of Sir Frederick Lely will be received 
with sincere pleasure by the public, Sir Frederick is one of the ablest 
and most popular of British Indian officials. He has loved the land and the 
people well, and in return received their confidence, regard and esteem in a 
measure not enjoyed by many of the present-day Anglo-Indian bureaucrats. 
Gujarat and the Gujaratis have benefited most by his labours, and it is both 
appropriate and just that a movement should be set on foot for instituting a 
memorial expressive of the people’s appreciation and zratitude for his services.” 
The Surat Akhbar expresses similar sentiments. | 


26. An Anavil correspondent writes to the Jdm-e-Jamshed :—The con- 
dition of the agriculturists in Gujarat has become most 
Alleged recourse to harsh pitiable owing to a succession of unfavourable seasons. 
measures for od collection Qyy benign Government, no doubt, endeavours to some 
of revenue in Bulsar Taluka. - ‘ ‘ote ‘ ; 
Jéim-e-Jamshed (26), 30th ©Xtent to alleviate their distress, but in some cases its 
and 26th May. generosity fails to reach the poor rayats owing to 
bungling on the part of subordinate officers. The 
following incident will serve to illustrate my remark. After the failure of the 
last monsoon jhe Collector of Surat ordered all subordinate officers under him 
to report on the state of the crops in the various talukas. In pursuance of this 
order, the probable outturn of crops-in the Bulsér Taluka was reported by the 
Mamlatdar to be between 8 and 12 annasin the rupee. When, however, the 
time for the collection of revenue drew near, the Mamlatdar saw that the rayats 
were utterly usable to pay their dues. His heart was moved with pity for their 
sore plight, and he forthwith recommended to the Collector to grant them 
liberal suspensions and remissions of revenue, The Collector, however, 
insisted upon the full collection of the revenue demand on the strength of the 
previous report of the Mamlatdar. As a result the Mamlatdar is subjecting 
the rayats to harsh and oppressive punishment with a view to exact from 
them the Government dues. ‘To cite an instance, a poor Anavil Brahmin of 
_Abro, a village about four mijes distant from Bulsér, was handcuffed and 
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4 in public all the way from his Village t@ the thana at Bulstr. Be it 
that the Mis are high cnste e Hindus and would by no means submit to 


h hi treatment, uriless they aré actually on the verge of starvation 
sannot help“ withholding their dues.” It’ behoves the Collector to make 


Meg sources about the condition of the agriculturists and 


deal lenient]; em in the matter of revenue collection. I also appeal to 
the Honourable Mr, Parekh, who is shortly to visit this place, to take up the 
cudgels on behalf of the helpless agriculturists. [The Bulsér correspondent of 
the Jém-e-Jamshed says that the Anavil Brahmin was arrested on warrant and 
brought from the station to the ¢hama in handcuffs for default in payment of 
land revenue and-takavi, but was released on one of his relations promising 
to pay his dués. | 


27. Mr. Jivanji Limjibhai writes to the Jdm-e-Jamshed:—In the latest 
official report of agricultural prospects in Gujarat the 
Alleges inaccuracies in crops in the irrigated parts of Jambusay’ Taluka are 


the official report of agri- reported to be fair. But it is news to know. that 
cultural prospects in Gujarat, 


RP there are any canals in this taluka. The supply of 
poo spi opie ea water in Setack District is reported to be sufficient, 
: except in a few villages in Jambusar and Vagra 
Talukas, Scarcity of water, however, is felt more or less intensely everywhere 
in the district, In some villages in Ankleshwar and Hansot Talukas the people 
have to go to distant villages for getting their water-supply. These facts, 
however, find no place in the official report. [Fodder has been scarce in the 
district ever since the failure of the last monsoon, but the supply was reported at 
the time to be sufficient. The report states that the scarcity of grass has been 
allayed by grass imported by Government agency, but this is nct so, 


28, Government have spent and are spending large sums of money on 


irrigation works in the Madras Presidency. If they 
_ Want of irrigation canals were to follow a similar plan in this Presidency, 
in arg Mitra (28), 28th - psi ged in vty wih they Nan be ger. a 
May. great boon upon the rayats. any times it happens 

that the crops are nearly ripe, but they wither away 
for want of moisture whenever there is a break in the monsoon. If canal 
water were available to irrigate the parched soil during such intervals of drought, 


the withering crops might be easily saved, and both Government and tha 
rayats considerably benefited. 


29. The subject of Inamdars’ grievances attracts the attention of Govern- 


ment now and then, and resolutions are occasionally 


Complaint about the non- jssued with a view to alleviate them. But in spite 
recovery of Inamdars’ dues by 


villas Kadiehenins of these, the lot of Inamdars is scarcely better than 
Vrittasér (159), 29th May. it was. Nay, their position in some respects has 
become worse, and we, therefore, propose to discuss 

some of their grievances to-day. Government have ruled that in the case of 
inam villages separate accounts should be kept of the dues payable to Govern- 
ment and to the Inamdars and that nothing should be received by the Inamdars 
themselves until the claims of Government are fully satisfied. As this meant 
& gross injustice to the Inamdazs, Government directed that their dues should 
be collected by the village Kulkarni and paid into the taluka treasury for pay- 
ment to the Inamdars. At first sight it seems that the arrangement is fair and 
should work satisfactorily. Asa matter of fact, however, it does not, and the 
{namdars are required to bring many assistance suits against their defaulting 
tenants. If the Mamlatdar or other Revenue officers were to ascertain period- 
ically what share of the Inamdars’ dues had been collected by the Kulkarni, 
things would improve materially, and the Inamdars would be saved the bother 
of recovering their dues by moving the machinery of the Mamlatdar’s Court. 
In the absence of any supervision over the Kulkarni’s doings in the matter, 
he simply collects the amount payable to Government and does not care what 
ag of the Inamdar’s dues is recovered. Oftentimes he himself isa khata- 
der in the énam village and is almost inyariably a defaulter along with 
ol Sin paying the dues of the Inamdar.: .When the Inamdar does not 
\\ feside in the village, there is still greater laxity shown by the Kulkarni in 
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collecting his dues. If the Kulkarni were made answerable for the recovery 
of the Inamdar’s dues and if his pay were to be withheld until he gave a 
satisfactory explanation of the non-recovery of such dues, the grievance com- 
lained of would cease. We suggest that the Inamdars should themselves 
ring all these facts to the notice of Government, ~~ 


30. ‘ It seems nobody’s duty or business to care how the city suffers year 

_ after year, and that is so because the Governor and 

rk ated Tc a P i, a colleagues care s0 little for the city itself. The 
Bombay Government to Continuance of plague is due to causes beyond the 
make a strenuous effort to control of any single Department, and it is the central 


stamp out the emeye er : authority, to which all Departments are subject, that 
ae Review (12), 51st sJone can concert and enforce the necessary measures 
vs to stamp out the scourge.......... This year the 


plague has been worse than it was in 1903 or in 1904. ‘Throughout the month 
of May 1905 we have had nearly a hundred deaths daily more than throughout 
May 1904. In one month we have lost nearly three thousand people more 
than in the corresponding period last year, and yet our Government have 
never moved an inch and never cared a straw, Would this be the case 
if the Governor and his colleagues remained in Bombay, sharing the city’s 
fate alike in good season and in bad, and witnessing every day the cruel 
suffering which it is in their power alone to mitigate if not to prevent? 
It is our growing conviction that Bombay can never get rid of the 
plague unlessa united, organised and well-sustained effort is made, We 
want the Municipality and the Improvement Trust, the Port Trust and the 
Railways, the Chambers of Commerce and the Mill-Owners’ Association to 
work all together and all with one will. This can be done only if the 
Governor and his colleagues reside in the city and by their own devotion 
and zeal set the example. The Governor can be the President of a Committee 
on which all the Departments and organisations named above should be duly 
represented. His Excellency can command their cordial co-operation, and 
he alone can make the different authorities and departments and the 
official and non-official bodies work in co-ordination as required. Museums 
and knighthoods can wait. We have Knights enough and to spare. There 
need be no impatience for a museum even though His Kxcellency may 
have set his heart on the scheme. Our welcome to our future King will not 
be the less cordial nor the less loyal if His Royal Highness has no foundation 
stone to lay in our city. Butif in anticipation of the Royal visit 2 great and 
successful effort is made to eradicate the plaguefrom the city, the advent of 
Their Royal Highnesses to our city will always be associated in days to come 
with the happiest memiories.”’ 


31. “The appointment of Mr.Sanders Slater as Administrator-General 

a ean of pomaaey see nam haha ie much ephiatnation, 
th te - especially by those who share his views as to the 
eRebt gar aa ways and methods in which the duties of the Chief 
Evening Jame (21), 3rd Presidency Magistrate of a eity like Bombay 
June, ng. cols.; Sény should be discharged. We have often thought that 
Vartaman (89), 2nd June. = “fy Slater would have made a more popular Magis- 
trate and created a better impression on the public, if he had blended a little 
more of mercy with justice than he did and relied less on Police evidence 
than he was inclined to. But even a Magistrate.is human, and we are far 
from grudging him the reward that he has earned. It would be no disres- 
pect to him to say that we wish to see Mr. Slater’s successor walking 
more in the footsteps of Mr. Slater's predecessor than of his own.” [The 
Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—Mr. Slater’s translation to the office of Adminis- 
trator-General is hardly likely to cause regret among the native public of 


Bombay. His attitude towards natives was unsympathetic and harsh. He 


often betrayed his anti-native prejudices in conducting cases, and the sentences 
inflicted by him upon native accused were sometimes unduly stringent. In 
short, Mr. Slater’s career as Chief Presidency Magistrate was an utter failure. 
If Government want to avoid a repetition of this failure, they should appoint 


some deserving native to the vacant post. We would suggest in this connec. - 


tion the names of Mr, P. H, Dastur and Mr. Cursondas Chhabildas, both of 
con 385—7 
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): Reoord, .of _ in the Polies Court. It is 
» | Barrister as Chief Presidency 


2 Bi va It. ie lift. ado pry: : hey ve ig wt ayo 
| the ment of the of Honorary gis- 
yeveting f the Bent tratesin Bothbay to find the Government well pleased 
‘He tes in With the results of the experiment tried during 
nbay.. the last six months. In the Resolution on the report 
mroJatushed (36), 1st of the working of the Benches for the six months ending 
Ramitchér tes), S02 * wns the 28th February, Government are pleased ‘ to notice 
with satisfaction the good work done by them and 
&cknowledge with pleasure the relief afforded to the stipendiary Magistrates and the 
Police by the voluntary services of the members of the respective Benches.’ .. ...... 
The Chief Presidency Magistrate, in his review of the work done by these 
Benches, declares that the quality ef the work done by them was on the whole 
satisfactory —a certificate on which the Honorary Presidency Magistrates may 
justly congratulate themselves. It was only on two occasions at Mazagon 
and four at Dadar that the Courts were unable to transact any business owing 
to want of a quorum, Oonsidering the fact that the work done was honorary, 
this will not be held to be a bad record after all. Itis to be trusted that the 
next report of the working of these Benches will be still more encouraging 
and hopeful.” [The Bombay Samachar, on the other hand, observes that the 
raise of the work of the Honorary Magistrates contained in the Government 
esolution is quite undeserved. It considers that the experiment has not 
proved a success, and apprehends that the flattering estimate formed by 
Government of the work of these Magistrates will tend to accentuate their 
laxity and indifference in discharging their duties, | 


33, The Chief Presidency Magistrate, Mr. Sanders Slater, recently con- 
victed and fineda Parsi gentleman, who attempted 
Comments on a case to rescue a poor mango- -dealer from persecution at 
recently tried before the the hands of a Police Constable, and read a homily 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, . , : 
Bomber. in Court on the necessity of respecting the authority 
Gujardls (22), 28th May. oi the Police. He relied upon the evidence for the 
prosecution and disbelieved the witnesses cited for the 
defence without sufficient warrant. It is of tae utmost importance that a Chief 
Presidency Magistrate should take scrupulous care in meting out impartial 
justice, but we are sorry to see that Mr. Slater frequently evinces a 
tendency to uphold the action of those in authority. In the present case he 
would have done well to draw the attention of the Commissioner of Police to 
the annoyance and persecution to which poor hawkers are oftentimes subjected 
by the myrmidons of the Police Department under the pretext of preserving 
order in the public streets. Englishmen may have a prejudice against street 
hawkers, but we natives fee! sympathy for them, and it is only the fear of the 
fate which overtook the Parsi gentleman in the present case that deters many of 
us from boldly espousing their cause. 


34, For some months past certain budmashes have been terrorising people 

in Bombay on the Oval and the Esplanade after sunset. 

Buduiashes in Bombay and The doings of these budmashes have so alarmed the 

ek < rig to the Police au- people that few can dare to cross these maidans in 

-Sénj Vartamén (89), 31st the dark, A few days ago these ruffians commit- 

May. ted'an indecent assault upona Parsi youth and robbed 

him of his money. The budmashes have also made 

the compound of the Crawford Markets their rendezvous. It behoves the 

Commissioner of Police to employ detective agéncy for hunting them down, as 
was done a few years ago by one of his predecessors. 


35, “The inefficiency of the Bandra Police has forced itself upon the 
attention of the public in connection with several 

Thefts in Bandra and gases of house-breaking and theft which have 
laxity of the local yecently ocourred there. It appears that, owing to 
a Bomba East Indian (1) the evacuation of plague-infected localities, several 
dae thefts have been committed in temporarily vacated. 
| houses, while.the Police have failed to ee the 


’ 
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offenders to book. These thefts: have not been'confined to the houses of the 
poorer classes, but have extended even to the bungalows of. gentlemen of 
position. The latest instance, which we are given to understand occurred 
only last week, was a daring raid on the bungalow of a well-known Solicitor 
of the Bombay High Court. It is noteworthy that some of these 
robberies have taken place within a stones throw of Police nakas, where 
a constable is supposed to bestationed night andday. Weare credibly informed 
that in one case a theft having been discovered in the house of a gentleman 
one morning at six, he sent, without delay, for a policeman, but to his great 
surprise and chagrin found that none was on duty at three Police nakas in 
succession along the main road! With so lax a system of Police supervision it 
is small wonder that the public have lost confidence in Police protection.........: 
We understand that it is within the competence of the chief Police authorities to 
employ extra policemen for the protection of property in evacuated localities. 
'That being the case, the inadequacy of theregular force should be no excuse for 
their failure to afford due protection to the public and, in cases of thefts, to trace 
the offenders. But, as a matter of fact, we believe the regular Police force 
has recently been strengthened by Government. In these circumstances if 
behoves the authorities concerned to place the Bandra Police force on a really 
efficient footing and to appoint a European Police Inspector at its head.” 


36. A correspondent writes to the Bombay East Indian :— A few days 
ago a robbery took place at the Coliwada Chapel, 
Alleged inefficiency of the Bassein, and currency notes to the amount of 


grote vege (1) Rs. 4,000 were stolen.......... The Police who were 
Py, io aes ’ duly informed of the theft have up to now found 


no trace of the miscreants,. A few days ago a house 
was destroyed by fire ; it is suspected that this was the work of some incen- 
diaries, During the last seven years about fourteen houses have been destroyed 
by fire in Bassein, most of them very probably being deliberately set on fire by 
incendiaries, and the Police have not been able to detect the culprits. The 
Police staff at Bassein is inefficient and quite inadequate for such a large 
taluka. It is hoped that the authorities concerned will soon supply this 
deficiency in the interests of public safety.” 


387. The last Adar Jasan festival was a very tame affair, inasmuch as 
Ra ee a fair was held on the occasion on the Esplanade 
wail m9 rig pag? Eapla- owing to the stringent restrictions imposed by the 
nade during a recent Parsi Public Works Department upon the stall-keepers who 
holiday. open temporary shops atthe fair. Itisa pity that 
. pa ga (27), 29th the restrictions have not yet been relaxed, and that 
i the public are deprived of a source of innocent mirth 
and amusement, It is a consolation, however, to learn that the aggrieved 
parties have submitted a memorial to Government protesting against the 
restrictions imposed upon them. Itremains to be seen what view Government 
take of the memorial. It seems that the Public Works Department will charge 
rents from the stall-keepers even at the Cocoanut fair. This is surely an 
encroachment upon a public privilege of very long standing. It is, therefore, 
meet that the public should move in the matter. If they do not, they will be 
deprived of their existing privileges one by one. 


38. “ According toa notification issued by Mr. Mulesas District Magistrate 
fat Wgiomimaly of Hyderabad it shall henceforth be an offence for any 
notification issued by the dividual to discharge an air-gun or let off a ‘ fire- 
District Magistrate of Hy- Work’ of any kind whatsoever within fifty feet of a 
derabad (Sind). street or building, or place anything in a street for 
oT Me ploumal (2), the purpose of illumination, or to hold an assembly in 
28rd "tin igor: (°%), or take a procession through a street (taking part in 
such assembly or procession being equally illegal), or 

to exhibit in a street any mimetic, musical or other performance of a nature to 
attract a crowd, or to beat drums, blow horns or play any musical instrument 
in a street unless and until a written permit has previously been obtained 
from the District Superintendent of Police or from such other Police officer as 


may by him be authorized to issue such permits. To put it euphemistically, these 
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1 restriotic andi inantonishing that they sould be imposed by 
>a Spun result im no ond of Pidaaiinck on p- 


ticularly. where are capa gal ‘The Police Superinten- 

po on 8 pa to all this business in person. But even if he did, 
tot ve to find access to ; him ¢ every time for a petty matter ! If 
| a | to a subordinate and the inevitable intermediaries many 
gs harassment, Just think of a poor juggler, musician 
-deami-beater at births, ma , &c., having to apply to the 
ion to carry on ‘their respective avocations! Again we 
all remember what hardsbip and excitement were catsed during the outbreaks 
of plague by the regulation prohibiting the romoval of dead bodies without 
official permission, Yet here we have Mr, Mules laying an embargo upon 
tog funeral as well as marriage processions, unless official permission is obtained 
ie in each case. That fires, disturbances and obstructions to traffic should 
oe be provided against or minimized is what nobody will dream of objecting 
a to, But surely Mr. Mules notification goes much too far and is calculated 
to cause gratuitous and purposeless vexation and irritation. ‘he very placid, 
phlegmatic population of Hyderabad is already more than usually excited, and 
we learn that the leading men of the town are thinking of holding meetings 
to protest against these prohibitions, It would be a very good thing if 
Mr. Mules withdrew in time the objectionable clauses of the notification.” [The 
Prabhdit makes somewhat similar comments, | 


39. ‘In the unnatural offence case before the City Magistrate the Police 
a have not yet been able to arrest the three culprits 
* ee tg ds agape against whom warrants were issued some 20 days ago. 
warrants in a criminal case One of them is said to have fled to Japan, but the other 
pending before the City Ma- two are in hiding somewhere, and the case could not, 
te of Hyderabad therefore, be proceeded with on the 18th. It was, 
— had Journal.’ (8) therefore, postponed to the 26th, when according to 
e7th May. F ‘ ’ report it was stated that one of the offenders.could be 

produced, provided the Court undertook previously to 
admit him to bail. The proposal was, of course, refused. Whatare things coming 
to in Hyderabad? Is the law to be thus defied by the Police themselves? Is 
justice to be treated with contempt like this and the offenders to go unpunished ? 
We again invite the District Magistrate’s attention to the matter.” 


40. “ Mr. Hamilton, Superintendent of Post Offices in Sind, would seem to 
have lost the point of the public complaint anent 
Complaint about the early the very early hour fixed for closing the mails at 


closing of the evening mails 
at the Hyderabad Post Office. the Hy derabad Post Office when he points out 


Kardchi Ohronicle (9), 28th ‘that there is a letter box at the Hyderabad Rail- 

May. way Station, and that postal articles muy be posted 

in it up to 8 P.M. without late letter fee. The 

public convenience was duly regarded and considered when the hours of clear- 

ance were fixed at 7 P.M.’ ‘The real point of the complaint is that the public 

experience a very great difficulty in going all the way to the railway station 

for posting their letters. Besides, has not the late clearance of post many 

advantages for the public? Have they all been noted? Considering the 

improvements that are sought to be introduced in the Postal Department to 

afford every kind of convenience to the public, the present unfavourable reply 

would scem to remove the impression that is being created about it. We trust 

that the matter forming the subject of the complaint will kindly be reconsidered 
by Mr. Hamilton.” 


Legislation. 


41. We propose to discuss to-day the provisions of the City of Bombay 

| Municipal Act Amendment Bill which are aimed at 
Bombay Municipal Act a venting overcrowding in buildings in the city. 
Autendment sem oh (65) hese provisions appear good enough on paper, but 
shir ’ when into practice they are sure to work 
os. ie mischief. ‘In the first place, they will enormously 
\OTeAs she dentin experenod by the Pople in finding cheap and suitable 


: 
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house: accommodation.. House-building. in Bombay does not at present form a 


aang eg investment for capitalists, and if house-owners are required to cone. 


orm to the stringent regulations prescribed in the amended Act they will have 

no alternative but to raise the rents of their premises. The consequence of a 
general rise of house-rents in Bombay will be that the labouring classes will 
desert the city, and many a thriving industry will thereby be crippled. Weare 
glad to learn that the Bombay Corporation proposes to suggest to Government 
to drop the provisions in question from the Bill, We cannot, however, agree 
with the Corporation in the amendment it proposes to make in the section of the 
Bill regulating the height of buildings. In our opinion the only certain remedy 
for relieving congestion in the city is to encourage the construction of high- 
storied buildings, such as are found.in large cities in England and America, 
This will increase the dwelling accommodation available in the city and enable 
house-owners to rent their buildings at cheap rates. 


42. ‘* We feel sure that the proposal brought forward by the Honourable 

Piapeidl Hie teiccal Mr. Fuller, the present Chief Commissioner of 

by the present Chief Com- Assam, to abolish the Coolie Act that has been in 

missioner of Assam to abolish [force in that part of the country for overa generation 

ye Assam Coolie Emigration will be welcomed by all who have any idea of the 

Cte way in which this precious piece of legislation 

Fd ie pig lp leat pateally works in NT This cartloulae legislation, 
ay., ling. cols. ; 

: it will be remembered, was passed in the interests 

of the European tea-planters of Assam, and in spite of its having been condemned 


both by officials and non-officials all these years, the fact that it has remained | 


on the Statute Book can be attributed only to the influence of the tea-planters 
with the authorities in this country. Whatever may have been the idea when 
the Act was first passed by Government, subsequent events have undoubtedly 
shown that it entirely leaves the poor and illiterate coolies of Assam to the tender 
mercies of their masters—the tea-planters. In fact it legalizes to a certain extent 
a form of slavery, hardly met. with in any civilized country.......... Difficult 
as it is for an oppressed coolie, who is nothing if not a prisoner, to escape from 
the garden, it is still more difficult for him to obtain justice in a law Court 
as against his influential and powerful master, and instances have occurred in 
which the coolies are ordered by the Court to be taken back to the garden to 
complete their period of contract with their employers, It was cases such as these 
that drew the notice of a sympathetic official like Sir Henry Cottonand induced 
him to espouse their cause while he was in charge of the administration of 
Assam, Itisa matter oi history that this advocacy on his part made him 
extremely unpopular with the powerful and influential community of the 
tea-planters of the province, and it was one of the reasons which ultimately 
lost him the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal.......... It need hardly be 
said that since Mr. Fuller’s proposal vitally affects the vested interests of the 
planters they will try their level best to have it rejected by the Government 
of India. We are, therefore, not at all sure if Mr. Fuller will be able to have 
the reform proposed by him carried out, although there are no two opinions as 
regards the extreme desirability of the abolition of this Act, which was rightly 
characterised by the late Mr. Kristo Das Pal as ‘ The Assam Slave Act.’ ”’ 


Ed ucation. 


43. “The Educational Department of Bombay deserves to be heartily 
congratulated on its having at last secured a really 
Press Note on the revised instructive and up-to-date series of vernacular text- 
‘vernacular text-books, books for the use of schools in the Presidency. ‘lhe 
Jam-e-Jumshed (26), 2nd Ps ae | 
June, Eng. cols. ~ existing series is very antiquated; and ought to have 
coe been revised léng since. But through one cause or 
another the matter hanged fire for years, and now that the public of the 
Presidency have succeeded in securing what they have been so long asking for, 
they might well be congratulated on it. The credit of having pushed the work 
through, and getting it accomplished in the presence of several serious diilicul- 
ties must be given to the Honourable Mr. Giles,......... The Press Note issued 
con 385<=3 


con l, that the manuscripts of the 
ati, Kanatese and Sindhi—each consisting of a 
are now in the hands of the publishers, Messrs. 


‘& Co., and it that copies of the new books will be 

the p iblic in three or four months. For the higher standards of 

ols three ate books have been prepared under the direction of 

: and the Press Note says that these, together with 

» Ag ] Readers and the Geographical Vernacular Text-books, will be 

t about { the Same time.......... The Revision Committee will be, indeed, 

aptewiedeed to have performed an arduous task, and they will be ungrudging- 

ly thanked pad fot their labours which have left the Presidency in possession of 

“a series of vernacular reading books unequalled and unapproached in India 
and such as is rarely to be found in countries more advanced in education.’ ”’ 
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Railways. 


44, The miseries of third class passengers on the Southern Maratha 
Railway baffle description. The rule of the Company 

Grievances of third class jg to seat only four passengers on each bench of a 
passengers on thoS. M. Rail- third class carriage, but the porters and ticket-col- 
pr (116), 25th lectors huddle any number of passengers at their sweet 
May. will in third class compartments. ‘lhe way in which 
these officials treat the poor and ignorant passengers is 

also far from satisfactory. Passengers are not allowed admission to the platform 
until after the arrival of a train, and then the rush that ensues for securing seats 
is so,tremendous that respectable ladies are roughly treated, and many a pas- 
senger loses his luggage in the midst of the general confusion. The trains do not 
arrive punctually to time, but are often late, and consequently the halting time 
at the stations is proportionately curtailed. It is not possible to secure reserved 
accommodation even after due previous notice. Only the other day a local 
pleader who was going ona pilgrimage with his family applied for reserved 
accommodation, but was unable to secure it beyond Huhii and lost in conse- 
quence articles worth about Rs. 1,000. Why should there be this confusion 
on the 8S. M. Railway? Why should not the higher Railway authorities look 


into the matter? Have not the rules issued by the Railway Board been 
communicated to the 8. M. Railway Company ? 
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A5. It is avery common occurrence in this country that railway passengers 

are subjected to serious hardships, that they are often- 

Neglect of the Railway times insulted by Railway officials, and that their 
authorities to cope withthe grievances receive no consideration. Lord Curzon 


‘heavy passenger traffic on took compassion upon the sufferings of the travelling 
the occasion of a recent fair 


4s Amaln: 5 (Khéadesh). public and held out an assurance that he would 
Deshakéluvartamén (114), adopt measurés for the removal of the existing 
1st June. mismanagement, but it is a matter for deep regret 
that the promise made by him has not yet been carried 
out. At Amalner (Khandesh District) a fair is held every year in honour of 
a departed Hindu saint, and thousands of people flock to the town from all 
parts of the country to take part in it. This year the town was visited by 
nearly three lakhs of people; it was thus the duty of the Railway authorities 
~ run extra trains so as to cope with this unusually heavy traffic. Some 
cial trains were no doubt run, but the number of passengers having exceeded 
expectations, several cattle trucks were attached to the trains and the 
passengers were huddled together therein like sheep, They .-would have. 
catiently borne the discomforts of te journey, but the treatment accorded 
to them by the Railway officials was not only rude and insolent but positively 
harsh and cruel. The sufferings of the women and children were beyond 
description. It.seems a great pity that in spite of the frequent complaints in 
the “public press neither Government nor the Railway authorities take any 
steps to shun a the miseries of the travelling — 


$1 
Municipalities. 


46. “The sudden and unexpected resignation of Mr. Lele, Municipal 
eae eee Secretary, Hyderabad, has ,not unnaturally given 
resignation of the Secretary "8° to grave doubts and misunderstanding in the 
of.the Hyderabad Munici- public mind. We understand the Managing Com- 
pality. . mittee of the Hyderabad Municipality was thinking 
Kardchi poser ety is} of calling for an explanation from him in respect 
89 Mey ier ha sa » of certain charges against him and recommending him 
for suspension. In the meanwhile Mr. Lele tendered 
his resignation on the ground of his having to attend to some urgent private 
business, and his resignation has been accepted. If the charges against Mr. Lele 
were so serious as to necessitate his suspension, if is indeed surprising that the 
Managing Committee should have made up its mind to accept the resignation, 
The whole affair would, however, seem to be involved in’ a mystery. The sooner 
it is cleared up, the better for all concerned.” [The Prabhdt makes somewhat 
similar comments. | 


47. A correspondent writes to the Phaniz—“ Please allow me to invite 
the attention of the President of the Sukkur Munici- 
Existence of a family pality to a few facts which throw considerable light 
clique in the Municipal office On the workine of the Municipal office. The sad 
gh 0 6 incident of the Municipal office building havi 
Pheonix (14), 31st May. incident of the Municipal office building having 
caught fire and the friction between the office 
clerks and the Secretary that both preceded and followed that incident are 
yet fresh in the memory of Sukkur public. Now, is Mr. Rieu himself 
unaware of the same? The policy of Government to break cliques of relations 
or of persons belonging to the same community or place in various Departments 
has brought about good results. The Rohri clique in the Municipal office is 
very powerful, The Head Clerk, the Head Munshi, the 2nd Munshi, the 
Accountant, the Refund Munshi, the Assistant Refund Munshi all belong to 
Rohri—nay, are related to one another. The Head Clerk and the Accountant 
are first cousins. And the nature of the duties of all these Municipal employés 
is such that people in the town have very much to deal with them in corres- 
pondence and other matters.”’ 


Native States, 


48. The Mahi Kantha Gazette addresses the following ‘Open Letter ”’ 

to Mr. Fitzgerald, Political Agent, Mahi Kantha 

An open letter to Mr. P. Aoency:—In the interests of the subjects of the 
~ - 5s ggg — A wg Agency we desire to invite your attention to Mr. 
penta with a boundary Seddon’s decision in the boundary dispute between 
dispute between the Gaekwar the Gaekwar of Baroda and the petty Thakordas of 
of Baroda and certain land- Barmuvada village adjoining Kanial in the Baroda 
eg Psst the Mahi territory. It is openly alleged that Mr. Seddon in 
are Pinthe Gassiie (1), giving his decision unduly favoured the Gaekwar and 
28th May. trampled upon the rights of the weaker party. He 
| did not pause to inquire into the rights and titles of 

the respective claimants, nor did he consider the nature and extent of the Gaek- 
war’s demand, but gave his decision offhand after a glance at the map of the 
lands under dispute. Sucha procedure was not in keeping with the traditions of 
British officers as regards the administration of justice. Soon after his 
decision inthe above case Mr, Seddon’s services were transferred to the Gaekwar, 
This gives rise to the suspicion that either the Gaekwar wished to reward 
Mr. Seddon for deciding the case in his favour, or that Mr. Seddon gave an 
arbitrary and unjust decision in order to win the good graces of the Gaekwar 
and in anticipation of favours to come. However that may be, there is no 
doubt that such an arbitrary method of dispensing justice tends to shake public 
confidence in British officers and to breed discontent among the people 
generally. Nay, it is possible that the aggrieved parties in such cases might, 
under the impulse of excitement, be led to commit a breach of the public 
peace and seek death at the point of the bayonet rather than perish by 


starvation, It is in these circumstances that we make an appeal to you to 
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re 10 draw the attention of the Agent to the Governor in 
_.. . K&thidwar to the treatment given to the Brahmins 
: of Halvad by the Chief’ of Dhr4ngadbra, These 
Brahmins haye been in possession of the village from 
time immemorial, and their rights have been succes- 
sively admitted by the Muhammadan Emperors, the 
Peshwas and the Gaekwar, who have granted them 
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Agency. We also hear that one Dave Mulshanker, of Halvad, who is serving 
in Vankdéner, submitted a petition to the Agency against the levy of new 
taxes upon the Brahmins. The Darbar consequently bore malice against him, 
and when the man went to Halvad to celebrate the marriage of his son, he was 
A arrested without summons or warrant and put in jail. He was subsequently 
ye released on his pledging himself not to make petitions to the Agency nor to 
ie : assist the Brahmins in any way. It is deplorable that the Chief of a State 
under British suzerainty should practise such oppression upon his subjects, 
The prompt interference of the Agency authorities is called for in the matter. 


50. ‘ We hear that, since he was advised by the Agency, the Thakor Saheb 
i | of Vala has been giving personai attention to matters 
Prospects ‘Of an improve- jn his taluka, and a change for the better will, we 
ment in the administration tryst be brought about on the new Karbhari taking 
oe tei News (28), 27th over charge of his office. ‘The present incumbent of 
a. © Atay, Bing. cole. the office seems to be in the last stage of senile decay, 
ee and he ought to have been replaced some years ago. 
‘ The first and foremost task that the new Karbhari will have to take in hand will 
be to inquire into the alleged grievances of the Brahmin jJivai-holders and to 

71 about a peaceful settlement between them and the Darbar. 


- Bl, “On Friday before last all of a sudden the public of Kolhapur was 
ak. a informed that a telegraphic message had been received 
De iaion of Sho Rajeredhye here to the effect that His Excellency the Viceroy 
es and an eppesl to His shad rejected the appeal of Shrimant Appasaheb 
ss ‘Pfigbness the Moheraja of Rajopadhye against the decision of - the Govern- 
o. Gebers. ment of Bombay........ The people of Kolhapur were 
-  * «. Samarth (45), 31st May, not at all prepared for it; they had a hope in the 
 Eng-col, strong personality of Lord Uurzon, who is reported 
right a brig: | _when brought to his notice, We 
. he | 
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ppasaheb Ri: oped ye would get his case decided 
and impartial — earing from imla,...... Colonel 
unsel to Shrimant Appasaheb and his 
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unreasonable ruling was followed 4 deer the Governor of Bombay and the 
Viceroy. We are sure that if ong DF counsel had been allowed the 

ye case would have been far differently decided. The unexpected 
decision of the Government of India has cast a profound gloom over the people 
in Kolhépur. If His Highness thought that his salvation lay in the 

rformance of religious rites by the Vedokta ritual, he would have got 
is desired object without ordering the confiscation of the inam lands of 
his family priest. The proper course would have been to discontinue the 
cash allowance in the palace to the Rajopadhye family and to give the same 
as remuneration to one who was willing to perform the newly-introduced 


Vedokta ritual.’’ 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government. 
Secretariat, Bombay, 6th June 1906. 


* Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL } 


[No, 23 oF 1905, 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information aS to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 


———— . Ss oe 


REPORT 
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NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 10th June 1905. 
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‘of—in electing a representative to the Bombay Legislative 
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List of Newspapers and Perivdicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1905.) _ 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian _ ,..| Bombay.., ...| Weekly ...| John de Mello ; East Indian; $7 A ves 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review icc: a ee eee} Monthly... ...| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan| 
(Konkani); 23. ' 
3 | Daily Telegraph and; Poona ... wee ORR: oh ses; Joseph Lewis ; Englishman ;. 49; formerly; 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. | 
4 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... »».| Monthly we. Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Pdrsi; 52; u. P. 
5 | Hyderabad Journal «es, Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... nee — Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay .. cD Do, rat ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Br4hman ; 37 me 
7 | Indian Spectator, Voice off Do. ... | Do. .. — ...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri; P4rsi; 52; 
India and Champion. o.% 
8 | Indian Textile Journal «| Do. .e-| Monthly ...| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer oe 
9 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi o vee Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana); 51 .. 
10 | K&thidwdr Times .».| RAjkot ... ye.| Dally cee ...| Prataprai Udeshankar,' 2B.A.; Hindu’ 
| (Nagar) ; 38. 7 
ll | Mahratta ... ee ...| Poona ... .... Weekly,,, _..| Narsinh Chinteman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman); 31. 
12 | Oriental Review ... -o+| Bombay wee oid A Sl ...| R. 8. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 eee oe a 
13 — ad oon wh 2 me ...| Monthly sa seaaee , 
14 | Phoenix ... Se .o-| Karachi... .».| Bi-weekly ...| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 .. 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil Poona .,,., sec] DOUY cee »» ; Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49... ue occ 
and Military Gazette. | 
16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... Weekly .., .... John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 13 an 
17 | Sind Gazette sei ves! Karachi oes ...| Bi-weekly ...| Mrs. J. KE. Tate; European; 41 see ~ 
18 | Sind Times we ei ay” Were inet See ee .»-| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); $38... 
ANGLO-GUJARATI, 
19 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad Weekly ... is “eeu Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 
| ania) ; 30. 
20 | Deshabhakt&’ ... .../ Baroda ... jot Be ...| Vasantlal Sunderl4l Desdi; Hindu (Nagar 
Breéhman); 43. 
21 | Evening Jéme ove .»-| Bombay .., ves] Daily — coe - coos 
22 Gujaréti ... ai a es eee vos] WOGKLY ccc .|Ichharam Surajr@m Desd#i; Hindu (Surti 
Bania) ; 51. 
23 | Gujard4t Mitr’... coef DUFRE cc seek: We eee ...| Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 oh coe 
24 | Gujarét Punch ... “on Ahmedabad  e; Do. ove --.| Somal4l Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 
25 | Hindi Punch .., _...| Bombay — ee --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 45... 
26 | Jdém-e-Jamshed . ccol Do. ave ...| Daily .. ...| Jehdngir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54... 
27 Kaiser-i-Hind eee eee Do. eee ee. Weekly eee eer Framji C owasji Mehta > PArsi ; 54 ece eer 
28 | Kdthidwdr News... a Rajkot ... es} Do. ooo.  oe-| Jamshedji Frémji; Pérsi; 42 ... ee | 
) , 
29 | Kathidwdr Times ot ee ...| Bi-weekly ---| Manishankar Jayashankar ; Hindu (Ne&gar ous 
man) ; 39. 
30 | Praja Bandhu ..  ...| Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... —«. Jethélal Umedrém; Hindu (Mewdda Brih- 
man); 39. : 
31 | Rast Goftér oe eee Bombay 7 te ee .«.| Pallonji Barjorji DesSi; Parsi; 52 ... oes 
82 | Satya Vakta e+ Do. eee Fortnightly oes aa ee ; Hindu (Das ShrimAli 
| | nia); 39 
38 | Shri Sayaji Vijay oe:| Baroda ove »-| Weekly... »-| Ménekla] Ambirém Doctor ; ‘Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 
34 Surya Prakash .., ve! Surat eee gee De. ree eo, Umedram Nagind#s D&y4bhai ; ; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 25. 
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ooo} Sh&h Manekl4l Ambérdm Doctor; Hindu 
(Bania). 

.».| Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Damodar Savidram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 

...| Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 

- @araswat Brahman); 24. 

e:| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitpa- 
wan Brd4hman) ; 33. 

.».| Ganesh Ball4l Phans4lkar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahmin) ; 82. 

...| Vindyak Nara@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 36. 

.».| Damodar Sdvlaram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
39. 

eos| Dwark#nath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
80. 

oe Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 

..| Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 30. 

...| Lawrence Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 
nese); 32. 

«| Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... eve 

...| (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah, 

B.A., LU.B. 
(2) Sindbi—Abdu] Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 oe 
...| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 ove. 
...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 30. | 
...| Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 


be 


...) Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shréwak 


Saddshiv  Vishvandth  MaySdev; Hindu 
Chitpdwan Brdhman) ; 28, 


aman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha) 
rabman) ; 47. 
Rev. Mr. T. H. Abbott... been ‘ 


Hari Narayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Bréhman); 38. 


Bania) ; 38. 


: moe Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 

yat) ; 35. 

| Annaji og Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 

Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43, 

.| Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Brahman); 28. 


F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 


cit Ism4il K4&zi Mahomed; Muhammadan ; 
Néndbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Parsi; 48 
‘Dr. Kalifnd4s Jaikisondés Desdi, 


B.A, L. M. 


& 8.; Hindu (Ld Bania) ; 80. 


| Hf | 
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(Deshasth Brahman); 41. | 


No. Name of Publication. Where Pablished. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
Gusarnit1—continued. 
65 | Bombay Samachar o.| Bombayee 4.2] Daily ose sage Kibo Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A. 4,C00 
1; 36. 
66 | Broach Mitrk ... ...|Broach ., «| Weekly... see} Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 
67 | Broach Samdchér... ...) Do. ,,, rs} Do. ee eee} Ardeshar Dinsha GAndhi; P4rsi ; 50 ... a 500 
68 | Chav-Chav see e+} Bombay ... | Fortnightly ... — Manchér4m; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 950 
8 
69 | Deshi Mitra oes son SU ee ..| Weekly ,., .-| KAshidas pe apg A Hindu (Ka&chia, i.e.) 3,400 
a vegetable seller); 44, | 
70 | Din Mani... — -«+| Broach ... -»-| Monthly... ate oe Rangild&s ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 250 
nia); 26.. 
71 |Dny&nottejak - oJ Ahmedabad __,,..} Fortnightly _... Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42 800 
72 | Friend of India sc ce Dor ccc | Weekly ... ven — — ; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
rahman) ; 
73 +| Fursad cee -» Bombay... .| Monthly »».| Bomanji Novroji Kabraji; Parsi; 45 ... ve 725 
74 |GapSup ... oce ol BP. ees eee Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratne@gar & Co. ie iit 800 
75 | Hitechchhu eee | Ahmedabad = «s.| Weekly ... --| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain) ; 46 |... ose 300 
76 «| Jain ove a Do. oo} Dow oes »«»| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu (Jain) ;} 1,400 
82, 
77. «| Jdm-e-Jaha#nooma vee Bombay ... a ak fe -».| Ratansbaw Framji Acharia; Parsi; 29 eee} 1,000 
| 
78 | Kaira Vartamaén ... eee Kaira ia fa = 4 es} Kahanda#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad) : 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; £5. 
79 | Kathidwar Sam4ch4ér sw, Ah medabad i ss pee ee Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- | 500 
man); 44. 
80 | Loka Mitra wee| Bombay... »»| Bi-weekly eee pean a Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
Parsl ; 35. 
81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra | Weeklyee, »+:| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich sana 800 
Brahman); 465. 
82 | Navséri Prak4sh ... veo) Navs@ri ,.. soot Os as eee} Rustamnji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... a 800 
83 | Nure Elam ore eee) Bombay ... »..| Monthly... ee| Nasarwdnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 600 
84 | Praja Mitra a Karachi... »».| Bi-weekly eee) Narvbhoyshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 279 
Se 
85 | Praja Pokar coe a Surat... | Weekly ... «| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... - sea 500 
86 | Prak4sh and Gadgadat eo.| Bombay... wt we , e+| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);} 1,000 
88. 
87 | Punch Dand eee} Do, ie! eoo| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43, 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... ces| Abmedabad ...] Do. ove ee-| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu Wain); 62  —.«z.. 150 
89. | Sdnj Vartam4n ..- »».| BOMbay ... e+} Daily ees .»») Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— 3,300 
(1) Ardeshir Byramji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 
a Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi ; 
, (3) sere Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
90 | Sind Vartamdn see| Karachi ... vee] Weekly ovo -»-| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 39... 250 
91 | Stri Bodh ... eos eo.| Bombay... «»-| Monthly eee aati 500 
923 | Surat Akhbar = o> = Surat 44.  e| Weekly... _...| Phirozsh&h Edalji Patel; Pérsi;49 ...  ...| © 8CO 
93 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha ee] DOs * sos oes Anopram Ménekldl Visashrim&li; Hindu! 175. 
| | (Shravak); 36 
| HINDI. 
94 |Pandit ... +  oo| Poona w» 4] Weekly we see] Govindrao Gangdéram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan-| 160 
oy | jari) 5 43 ;. and Tarabai, wife of the above : ; 32. 
95 Sharman Samachar eee Bombay eee eee Do. een eee ovece eee 
96 | Shri Venkateshvar Sami-; Do, .., eee} DO. ane e+| Pandit Lajya Ramji heres; Hindu (Nagar 6,200 
char. Brahman) ; 39. rg £ 
KANABESE, » i“ 
97- Digvijaya ‘ine eee ree Gadag ve eo» Weekly eee aT Shankrapa Gadiap ppa Basrimarad ; Hindu 160 
| ane . | (Devang, Lingayat) ; ; 37. 
| 98 Karnatak Vritta eee eee Dharwar pee Do, ee. eee (1) Shi eae gt Khdnolkar ; Hindu £00 
(Karhida rahmap) ; 34, : 
‘ (2) Anndchérya Baldchérya. Hoskeri ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. | 
99 | Loki Bandhu ss «. coo| Do, eos oot EN one »-| Gururdo Raghaven ma ee Hindu 150 
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Name, caste and age of Editcr. 


Stee Weekly... ...|Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 160 
E cee Brahman) ; 28. 
. BS oan Do. «ses. «| Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 75 
3 Sepa er héda Brahman); 41. 
| Rasik Ronjini... Doe .s, eer| Gaurishankar RAmpraadd; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
1" | Brahman); 41, 
MaR<tut. as 


108 | Aranodays ot a Thing ... ae So) . See ...| Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 615 
| Bréhman) ; 23 


704 A’ryévart coat 1s soe] Dhulia ... hey | epee e»s| Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 200 
shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. 


105|Bakul ..  ......| Ratndgiri ...| Do. a. — ...| Hari Dharm4ji Géndhi; Hindu(Véni); 97 ...! 500 


Belgaum Samichér _...| Belgaum... scl = Oc ...| Hari Bhikéji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Bréhman) ;|300—400 


an’ 
41. 
107 | Bhn’t ae ai .»:| Bombay Re ae ».| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 


shee ie Prabhu); 42. 
108 ie gas sooct TO we te mo | ee ..| Ramchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
ee 2 shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
109 | Chandrak4Ant ist ...| Ohikodi ,., ia: a Oe ,..| Ganesh Moreshwar Khédilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawen Brahman) ; 40. 
110 | Chandrodaya esa ».| Chiplun oe. a ...| Sad@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdwan 275 


Brahman); 40. 
lil | Chikitsak ... ae | Belgaum Ps Sa ees ,..| Abéji Ramchandra Sd4vant ; Hindu (Maratha) ;}600—700 
Sy 42. 
Bs, | 112 | Chit ta ae | Karad ... iS "ae | Jagannath Baléji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
Be Geatengep Brdhman) ; 38. 
- 118 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhapur ar a he ves] Saddshiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 100 


| seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

114 | Deshakélavartamin ...| Erandol «+ pets a 6 ,..| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
ean Brahman) ; 32. 
ae 115 | Dharma ... cos —sas.| WAI vee ~—s wee} 3=— Do. aee. ~— one} Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 

am | Brahman) ; 48, 

} 116 | Dherwér Vritta ... ..| Dharwar ioe ae gs ,..| Saddshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 800 


3 117-| Dnydn Sigar a w.| Kolh#pur a Nae av. bbe bh Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
ed a ; ° 
ii 128 | Granthemela is oe ies ...| Monthl «| Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 500 
| — J (Deshastha Srahman); 41. 
119 | Hindu Punch... | Thana ... ve.| Weekly see es.| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu(Chitpdwan| 1,600 
2 Ee ye aryl we 
1 agad sea ...| Ahmed on =a a ...| KAshinath Bahir4v Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 280 
woul by — — pawan Brahman); 62. 
121 | Jagadhitechchhu ... eo| Poona .... al oe on ...| Rdoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,000 
: wan rhe) 7 = 
| Sap oY ee | Thana ... ee eee -.| Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kayasth 500 
caf! i scape | Prabhu) ; 41. 
4 123 | K4l vee teespee| Poon an. = wee] «=D, wee -—Ssw.| Shivrdm Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 6,400 : 
yd wee go tee Brahman); 39. 
i 194 Kalpataru os me aii Shol&pur aie Bite: ae sos| Govin Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 420 
7 Brahman); 46. 


e 195 | Karmanuk a ...| Poonaeces si ...| Hari Nférdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan) 4,100 
ae 196 | Keral Koxil sig gg Rein ,..| Monthly - ae —e Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 3,000 
7 | | man); 49. 

vi i eee tee ee. Poo eee eee Weekl eee eee Bal Gan adhar Tilak B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu 17 500 
137 | Kesari ." J (Chitpdran Bréhman); 48. 
198 | Kh&ndesh Chitragupta...,; Dhulia ... ...] Do. o «| Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 300 


ee Gi - Bréhman) ; 26. 
3 M0] EDadeh Veithor «| Do .. | Do om | Yédev Biishne Bahslter; Hindu (Deshesthi 600 
man) ; 39. 
130 | Lokamata ... oi »».| Vengurla Pas pee ...| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
it % Brahman); 27. 
181 Lokaseva oe eee oe: Na&sik eee eee Do. eee ees eecece eee 
BS. 182 ee fe ee | ee ia B&baji Bhosley; Hindu (Maratha); 150 
a 183 | Moda Vritta ... o.| Wi... cee! «Dow oe ons K4shingth. Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|600—900 
ee | Bréhman) ; 48. 
Ree 184 | Mumbai Punch ... ...| Kochara (Ratn&-) Monthly ».., Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar; Hindu(Gaud} 250 
giri). Saraswat Brahman); 30. 


hy ; > 1W,: ...| Bombay...  +ee| Daily ee . | Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
185 Mumbei = einge y pawan Bréhman) ; 43, | : 

Mumbai Vaibhay pee Do. pan 6 : Do. : do. eee 1,250 
SEES a Ahmednagar 4, | Do. ee eee} Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ;sx ad 200 
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138 
139 
14) 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 


161 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 


159 


160 


16] 
162 


163 


164 
165 


166 


167 


168 


169 


bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 25. 


Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
MaritHi—continued. 
N4sik Vritta  ... »oo| Nasik... voe| Weekly +» ...| Yashvant Hari Kédle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 450 
erga ; 28. 
Nipdni Vaibhav ... vos) NipAni ee «>| Do. . »..| Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 80 
| eos . (Deshasth Brahman); 50. 
Nydy Sindhu ... e:| Ahmednagar ...| Doo os. eoo| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshacth 400 
Brahman); 31. | 
Pandhari Bhushan | Pandharpur «| Do. os. w»| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 75 
Brahman) ; 34. 
Pandhari Mitra eee eee Do. eee ‘oe Do, e8) oe Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 42. 
Poona Vaibhav... .| Poona seo D0, eee ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman) ; 36. 
Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... at oe .| Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman); 39. 
Pratod os ane .| Islampur ont tm Ses ».| Ramchandra Ndrdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
Righav Bhushan... 1 ROG oh sagt ae See »..| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
Satya Mitra wes | Malegaon Do. ---|Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 200 
26. 
Satva Sadan are | Alibag ... eee} Do. eo+| Raoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brédh- 150 
: man); 63. 
Satyi Shodhak ... woe| Ratnagiri poo] DO. one »..| Hari Naérdyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. 
Shet Shetaki and| Poona ee .»..| Fortnightly ...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra-} ‘ 350 
Shetakari. buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Br&hman) ; 45. 
Sholdpur Samachar voe| SHolépur .| Weekly ... »..| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaméati) ; 46 400 
Shrigonda Vritta... .| Shrigonda Do. ove -»-| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
44, 
Shri Shahu ‘ia coe] DALATA cae coef DO. cee ees} Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
man); 22. | 
Shubh Suchak ... ia oe om aco) 2M. - eer »».| Vishnu Ndrdyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitpawan 160 
Brahman) ; 30. | 
Sumant ... we.) WArad oe ott DOL outs eee| Mahadev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 200 
shasth Br&hman); 33. 
Vidya Vilas cee ».| Kolhapur +++] Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Bréhman); 21. 
Vihari ve.| BOMBAY «ee «| Fortnightly .| Balkrishna N@rayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
wan Brahman); 35. 
Vividh Dnyan Vistar Do, oe ---| Monthly... eee| (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni ow ee 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath j#Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
Vrittas@r .. cee sol WH «000 «| Weekly ... »-.| Lakshman Maha@dev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51, 
Vritta Sudha —_ aes vos| SATATA eee eco] Dow coe eee} Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
Tri is. oe wel Dos ss,  oee| Nana Ddd4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-| 500 
man) ; 39. 
Vydpdr Saméchér.. —...| Ahmednagar Do. «ee oe Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu(Mar-| 1,200 
wadi) ; 30. 
SINDI. 
Khairkh&h ove ...| Karachi... e+} Weekly... ee-| Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ;|About 
$2. 1,000 
Sind Sudhar ee ae! eee e+] Doe ee ee] Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 38 _... 500 
Sookree e080 eee eco} Do. eee «| Do. eee a Asanmal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohara) ; 42 cee 200 
URpv. ro 
Ajaibat-i-Bambai eee, Bombayees »..) Monthly »-| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muham 1,000 
(Sunni); 32. 
Eombay Punch Bahddur...| Do. ... ooo] Weekly ove ».-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,500 
: Muhammadan ; 50, 
Sultd4n-ul-Akhbar eee Do. on eee Daily ad eee Do. do. wk 400 
Tejarati Gazette eee aad Do. eee eos Monthlycee eee Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 


Gul Hyder- 


A Luz 


Bombay... 


eee 


Weekly ... 


Weekly eee ; 


Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 
madan (Shaik); 31. ° 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; 


Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smarta); 82, 


— Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 


Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23 


125 


700 


- 


4 Ee 74 ee, «i 
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ee 


; a8 . Notes-——A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
* ; B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


4. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


“the accent is left out, and the short a (A = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end.of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


Bros D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies fublished of éach newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
— proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of N ewspapers and Periodicals. 


- 


No, Nam: of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
- : ie 
ENGLIsa. 
1]4 | Men and Women of] Bombay ...| Monthly ee 60 tee ove 
India. . 
GuJARATI. 7 
77a | Kaira Times ...| Nadiad .o| Weekly ns ee sie ; 
KANARESE. 
96a | Arya Dharma Patrika.) Hubli oo) Weekly see sbeows 
| MARATHI, 
129a | Loka Bandhu vo) Tasgaon ...| Weekly «| Bhikaji Gopal Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpawan 200 
Brahman) ; age 35. 
142 | Parikshak eo} Belgaum | Do, ...| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 300 
(Sdraswat Brahman). 
1444 | Prakash woe] Satara ok ...|Ganesh Ballal Phansdlkar; Hindu 500 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 
Urpv. 
1674 | Jam-i-Jahdnnuma~ ee, Jalgaon »| Weekly -ee| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50 
Muhammadan. : 
1678 Mister Makhanchu eee Bombay eee Do. ees ae Tt?) 
No. 169 has ceased to exist. 
The Editor of No, 21 is the same as that of No. 26. 
. No. 44 has ceased to exist, 
The Editor of No, 91 is J ehdngir Kaikhasru K4braji; PArsi; 35. 
Nos. 5, 53 and 157 have become bi-weekly. . 
No, 52 is published at Hyderabad (Sind) and No. 163 at Larkhana (Sind). ee 
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11 
Poittios and the Public Administration. 


1. “The battle of Tsushima will n> doubt prove a decisive battle so far as 
the fortunes of the contending nations, viz., Russia and 
Japanese naval victory at Japan, are concerned. But it is entitled to rank even 


Tsushima, isi it 
os al (11), 4th June; as one of the few decisive battles of the world which 


Phenix (14), 3rd June. have turned the entire course of history in the past. | 


-eossees.. Ln two such battles, viz, Marathon and 


Tours, the tide of Oriental aggression in Europe was stopped, and now. 


it is the turn of the Hast by the battle of Tsushima to put a stop to the 


aggression of the Europeans in the Kast,....... Admiral Togo will be deservedly: 


remembered in history as the man who made the absorption of the East into the 
body of the Christian octopus impossible.’ ‘(The Phenix writes :—‘‘ Japan’s 
- success is a triumph of right over might and conveysa warning to greedy 
nations that a curse rests on the removal of a neighbour’s landmark.” | 


2. ‘One is greatly puzzled as to what should be the right emotion to 
ee ee feel about the naval battle of Tsushima. The 
(6), og gga ejormer victory is complete, and the Russian fleet has ceased 
to exist. The mind fully appreciates the importance 
of these results to the course of history, but it is not easy to feel enthusiastic 
over a victory which in its speed and circumstance suggests a hunt rather 
than a battle. ‘The large numberof Russian ships sunk might mean that the 
crews refused to surrender, and that the torpedoes did their work with pitiless 
precision.... ...... The news that Admiral Rozhdestvensky had gone down with 
his flagship lent for a moment a gleam of redeeming » romance to this 
story of wholesale and unopposed destruction,......... But Rozhdestvensky, 
though severely wounded, lives and is a prisoner in the hands of his victorious 
opponent. There can be no doubt, however, that he isa brave man and that 
his responsibility for the disaster is nominal. The Tsar and his Ministers have 
been gambling with the lives of their soldiers and sailors. A terrible retribution 
awaits them, and when it comes there will be not a word of sympathy for this 
incompetent and criminal administration.”’ 


3. The Japanese like the Indians are an Asiatic people. The only 
difference between the two is that while the latter are 
An appeal to India-to jn the stage of decline, the former have attained the 
strengthen eo bonds of her pinnacle of glory. Besides, it would seem that there 
— ibe Viteva (33), 18 affinity of blood between the two races, for a 
8th June, fs ' gurious historical fact has recently been brought to 
light, viz., that the Japanese were originally the 
descendants of the Rajput dynasty of Udeypore, and that they settled some 
centuries ago in the Far East. No wonder that Japan should be actuated by 
a genuine love for India, as is evidenced by the fact of her having helped the 
sufferers in the recent earthquake in the Punja4b. Japan knows that in order to 
maintain her power and prestige unimpaired she will have to engage eventually 
in a struggle with the European Powers. Hence she desires to prepare 
India and China for the struggle. It behoves India t> seek Japan’s help if 
she wants to] attain the same glorious position as the Land of the Rising Sun. 
Indian youths are not given proper facilities for acquiring a_ practical 
knowledge of arts and industries in Europe and are treated by the Anglo-Indians 
as no better than slaves. In these circumstances India should strengthen the 
bonds of her friendship with Japan. Indians are not actuated by an ambition 
to attain political independence, but it is necessary for them to make industrial and 
commercial progress with a view to stop the drain of wealth from the country 
and to increase its material prosperity. In view of what has been said above 
we would suggest that-meetings should be convened in every town and village in 
India for congratulating Japan on her victories over Russia. Poona has made a 
good beginning, and we hope her example will be zealously emulated everywhere 
in the country. } ew 


*4, “It will hardly be denied that the student of Central Asian 

| politics, living six thousand miles away from 

Debate in Parliamentonthe modern Babylon, is in a, better position than the 
question of India aot tine average Briton of ‘ colossal ignorance,’ who imbibes 
— Soe )s his, political opinions from the venal-press engineered 
vengyeg™—~~Sse, from behind by an unprincipled Government, to judge 
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mier in the House of Commons on India and Russia which 
fany quarters so much absurd praise. While the Indian 

amces impartially from an historical point of 

sh politicians of the hour, on both sides of the House, 
ve : exceptions, seem only to regard them from the point of view 
Of party. As a political philosopher has well said, the majority of British 
politicians in the House of Commons are opportunists. They think only of the 
“politics of the hour, forgetful of the past and indifferent to the possibilities of the 
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Re a a x re. It is not a matter of surprise, therefore, that historical perception was. 
80 deplorably wanting in all that the Prime Minister said about Indo-Afghan 
and 


ussian politics. Whether be ever found any time and leisure to turn care- 
fully over the pages of many a Blue-Book on Central Asia published during the 
last half a century and upwards it is difficult tosay. Judging, however, from 
his speech one would be led to infer that those tomes are a sealed volume to. 
him. No wonder he spoke without the book. His utterances were not those 
of a statesman who had carefully acquainted himself with the true historv 
of Indo-Afghan and Russian politics in the past, but of the school-boy who 
for the nonce tried to learn his part by rote, fire it off and retire midst 
the applause of an ignorant audience,.......... Leaving alone all the 
inanities touching the invasion of England, let us see what in substance 
Mr. Balfour has said about India and Russia. . Strip that part of his speech 
of all literary and rhetorical excrescences and what do you find in it? 
Precious little indeed which is worth remembering or worth recording.......... 
There is absolutely no new idea or suggestion in it, All that he has 
said, wher his artful persiflage is brushed aside, is this: ‘It is not possible 
to think of a Russian invasion of India without a railway through Afghanistan, 
and it will be considered a casus belli by Great Britain whenever Russia 
is able to construct railways there!’ This is the rubbish in which the Premier 
indulged and kept his audience amused. That is about it all. No ghost 
was required totell usof the first fact. While as to the second statement 
; it was simply a threat held out to Russia which the politicians of that countr 
have, through their organs, already resented as a piece of impertinent bravado 
uttered ataiime when Russia is entangled ina great sanguinary warfare. 
elsewhezve, But leaving aside all this inane and hare-brained chatter on 
a most serious subject, what policy did the Premier. reveal as to the 
future? What statesmanlike proposals did he formulate to avert the 
so-called Russian designs on India? None whatever. Parrot-like he lustily 
echoed the temporary lesson taught to him by the military bureaucracy, 
namely, that the solution in reference to this Indian problem was mobilisation 
and transport! But as Indian military critics will tell him, even this has no 
merit of originality or freslmess about it. Mobilisation and transport have 
been considered a part of the preparations to meet Russia ever since the Simla 
Army Commission made its report twenty-one years ago. More. Immense 
sums of the tax-payers’ monies have been wasted on these, as the annual 
accounts of the Empire clearly show. Not asingle year has passed by when new 
military trunk roads and strategic railways have not been built or extended 
hither and thither and lakhs on lakhs spent on mobilisation, One Finance 
Minister after another has declared in rueful terms that the expenditure on. 
mobilisation and transports was an ‘imperial necessity,’ albeit with the soothing 
words to comfort the much-bled tax-payer, that it was a ‘ non-recurring’ 
expenditure—a statement which every budget has woetully belied. ‘This, then,. 
is Our own estimate of the so-called ‘ great’ harangue of the Premier, When. 
closely examined it is found to be naught but an elegant bubble. We may 
admire the craftiness with which he handled it, but we cannot say that it was. 
anything more than a bubble only needing a pin to prick it.” 
3 5, ‘The cry of a Russian ne of India is now as old as half a 
Be av Sa | century; the n of warning has been repeated] 
a ae pam (18) he cane, echoed at definite inlieiwaie “nad stameanat it ed 
a: gone forth it has marked a distinct modification and development of the 
- foreign policy of the British Government in India. It will not, however, be 
id that the Premicr’s important speech in the House of Commons the other day so 
_. ‘gould have been delivered without sufficient warrant for its necessity. ‘The 
_ @ituation, by no means placid, as revealed. in the fact of two hundred 
thousand .men concentrated on the borders of Afghanistan and the 
ussia to extend her railways there, demanded a word of 
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warning from Great Britain, which has duly come from Mr. Balfour. 
It is a distinct official declaration to Russia that Great Britain would look 
upon Russia’s extension of her strategic railways in Afghanistan as an 
act of aggression. It would appear that Great Britain considers it within 
the limits of probability that Russia may, in the immediate future, 
absorb Afghanistan as she has absorbed the Khanats. This would mean 
that Great Britain cannot inspire confidence in the Amir, and that the 
Dane Mission has proved a failure. For Afghanistan to act as an effective 
barrier against Russian encroachments on India what is wanted is faith in 
Great Britain as a friend and a staunch ally. but this has not been possible, 
it seems, and the Amir is still but a lukewarm friend at the most. ‘The Prime 
Minister is not, therefore, at fault in his apprehension of lukewarmness on the 
part of the Amir or of*the absorption of the Amir's territory by Russia. And 
the declaration made recently will serve as an effective intimation to Russia 
that Great Britain has not lost sight of its interests in the Middle East.” 


7? 


6. “The text of the treaty with Afghanistan will cause sore disappoint- 

Phe now treaty with the ment both here and in England. Mr, Louis Dane's 
Amir of Afghanistan. Mission to Kabul seems evidently to have come to 

Gujardt Mitra (23), 4th naught, unless the publication of certain more advan- 
June, Eng. cols; fast Gojtar tageous terms obtained for the benefit of England 
927 ae a has been purposely withheld by Government......... 
The Amir reiterates or confirms what he considers to be. his obligations 
and pledges towards the British Government.......... Mr. Louis Dane, on the 
other hand, has promised the same thing on behalf of the Government of 
India. The object of the Mission was defensive, and Lord Curzon was perhaps 
too shrewd to think of acquiring fresh advantages when Russia was so eager to 
protesf,......... The Government of India obviously never desired more than to 
make sure that it had not lost ground. From the British point of view the 
strengthening of relations which once threatened to become impaired was a 
happy termination, if not a triumph, of diplomacy. But what strikes one as 
the most important feature of the treaty is the restoration of the.title ‘ His 
Majesty ’ to the ruler of Afghanistan. Is the reversion to the title extorted by 
force of circumstances, or did the Government wish by voluntarily raising the 
Amir’s dignity to humour him and draw bim into closer ties of friendship with 
the British Governinent? Anyway in the treaty just negotiated the Amir of 
Afvhanistan will find reason to congratulate himself more than the Government 
of India,” |The Rast Goftdr makes similar comments. | 


7. ‘ While the British and the Indian public fail to see any substantial 
achievement in the Dane treaty, the Government 
Jim-e-Jamshed (26), 6th and their spokesmen persist in valuing it at a very 
June, Eng. cols. high price. In the course of some discussion in the 
House of Lords last week, the Under Secretary of 
State for India assured his hearers that the Government were satisfied that the 
arrangement now made with the Amir was a good and satisfactory one, and 
that the Indian Government had accepted that decision......... Lord Lans- 
downe held that it was fortunate that the British envoy was ‘able to bring 
back a renewal of agreements, the lapse of which would bea most serious mis- 
fortune. Weshould be much mistaken if the public are either pleased or 
satisfied with this explanation........... It tends to indicate that the British 
were more anxious to re-affirm and renew the agreement than the Amir.......... 
The friendship and the good-will of the Amir are already bought at a rather 
heavy price pecuniarily, and it would be a misfortune if either that potentate 
or others are permitted to believe that our Government have approached their 
so-called aliy in the spirit of a State which knows that it has less to give than 
to receive from the friendship of its neighbour......... The impression created 
by the spokesmen of Government in the House of Lords is that the Amir was 
not much inclined to re-affirm the arrangement and that the Mission had been 
undertaken primarily with the object of coaxing him todo so. This cannot by 
any means be re-assuring to the Indians and must be even humiliating to the 
British. God forbid that the Amir is led by Lord Lansdowne’s speech to put a 
preposterously heavy premium on the value of his friendship with the British |” 
CON 403—-4 
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=) =» 4. or desired or is content to accept this result of 
Louis Dane’s Mission. It was not for this that the Mission was sent 
fghanistan and kept there for five months. Probably His Excellency 
to accept the result mreber ause he could not help it, To increase the power or 
dd. to t ne d gnity of an Asiatic potentate is not in the line of the school which 
~ ~—”—Cs Regards the present Viceroy of India as its aptest pupil, The Seoretary of 
" ‘itate tells us that there could be no objection to. the Amir of Afghanistan 
ie  gssuming the title. It is not difficult to read between the lines when language 
is 80 halting and equivocal. The fact seems to be that the Amir has asserted 
himself, and the British Government did not deem it prudent to demur......... 
ae We have no reason to cavil at or criticise this acknowledgment of the Amir’s 
ae position. What India requires is a strong, independent and friendly Afghan- 
istan between her frontiers and the Tsar’s Asiatic possessions, and so long as 
that is secured it is immaterial if the Afghan ruler is called His Highness the 
Amir or His Majesty the King of Afghanistan. But the change in the Amir’s 
designation is calculated to set the mind thinking as to the significance of the 
change. Can the Amir accept the Indian subsidy and be still an independent, 
King? Does the Amir mean to accept the subsidy which since his father’s 
death he has neither refused nor received? Can the Amir bea king if he has 
no power to hold political relations with any foreign Power other than the 
British Government? Has MHabibullakhban no such power and has he 
accepted such a _ restraint on his independence? ‘These are, of course, 
important questions, and the terms of the treaty do not help us to 
—_ them with any degree of confidence. But what, after all, is of greater 
importance and more certain augury is the fact that the Amir possesses in the 
mountains of his native soil and the fiercé freedom of the fanatic tribesmen 

4 | under his.sway asurer rampart and safer bulwark against aggression from 
a. without than his title as king, or the terms of the treaty to which he has 


9. The craftiness of Western people is too subtle for ordinary compre- 
Kal (123), 9th June hension. ‘The English, for instance, sent a simple 
; _ Peace Mission to Tibet, bat their object in sending 
it was not simply to secure a trade convention. They had a number of other 
secret objects in view, ‘There were a number of mining, geological and engi- 
neering experts with the Mission. They minutely examined the mineral and 
other resources of Tibet, studied the fortifications of the country and made 
themselves acquainted with allthe approaches thereto, The Kabul Mission 
has also recently returned, and from the official account published of its achieve- 
ments it seems that it has turned out to be a case of a mountain being in labour 
and-bringing forth a mouse. The Amir seems to have scored off the Mission, 
i and yet Lord Lansdowne solemnly protested in Parliament that the negotiations 
i of the Mission had not been infructuous. Now, the gain to the British from the 
: achievements of the Mission is not apparent on the surface. Can it be that the 
Mission has achieved something secretly ? The cost of the Mission must have 
“. come toa good round sum, and the English are not the people to spend a large 
amount in merely recognising the independence of a neighbouring potentate, 
We must, therefore, conclude from the complacent attitude of the British after 
the return of the Mission that they have gained something by it secretly. It 
may be that a number of experts may have accompanied the Dane Mission as 
eS, in the case of the Tibet Mission, and if these experts have brought back with 
ee them accurate information about the strategic positions and about routes and 
a beg eh grounds convenient foran army on the march through Afghanistan, 
. the British will not be sorry to style the Amir temporarily as ‘“ His Majesty.” 
10, ‘‘ Honours for members of the Kabul Mission are both out of place and 
gE Se oe out of time, Yet the Government have thought fit 
_ . Honours for the Kabul toconfera knighthood on the head of the Mission and 
= og } Ohvoniole (9), 4th to bestow other titles on somo other members of it. 
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These honours may cover a defcat, but cannot deceive. 
_ the public. What is the meaning of these honours, 


15 


however? Are the Government satisfied that tlie object for which the 
Mission was sent has been fulfilled? They may deceive themselves that 


it has been. The public Knows, however, what to think of the results of the 
Mission.” 


11, Although none of the political parties in England cares for In1ia’s 

) be _ welfare, our leaders are vehemently discussing among 
I ign hy a the themselves as to which party in England.they should 
people of India not to expect identify themselves with. Lord Rosebury has pub- 
any help fron the British lished a programme of the measures that the Liberal 
public in the regeneration of party would carry out ifit comes into power, but India 
wy pees ta (183), Sth is not even mentioned by name in this programme. 
gy pe ii It is simply foolish to imagine that the British public 


‘would think of putting a stop to the wanton doings 
of Anglo-Indian administrators. To entertain such a hope is to betray our 


gross ignorance of British character with which we have now been acquainted 
for a pretty long time. It is claimed on behalf of British rule in India that itis 
just and sympathetic. But somehow the condition of our country is dete- 
tiorating day by day. A hundred years ago there was no lack of employment 
for the people, but now they have no occupation left to them, The indigenous 
industries are fast dying out, and we are becoming more and more dependent 
upon British imports. ‘The sole industry left for the Indians is agriculture, 
and even this is being gradually wrested from their hands by English planters 
and cotton growers. When even this industry is taken out of their hands, 
there will be nothing for our countrymen but toface death. Millions are 
starving even now, while wheat is being exported to England in large 
quantities. British rule has done away with all distinctions of rich and 
poor, debtor and creditor, &c., among us and reduced us all to the condition 
of slaves. No breathing time is allowed to us to raise our heads, and we shall 
soon be absolutely dependent even for our very life upon the generosity of our 
British rulers. India is utterly impoverished owing to the heavy drain of Home 
charges, and British rule is solely responsible for the present ills of the country. 
The great Proclamation of 1857 has been dubbed “an impossible charter” 
by Lord Curzon, anda distinction on the ground of colour is made in filling 
public appointments, some of which are openly reserved for the whites, even 
though the salaries attached thereto do not exceed Ks. 30 or Rs. 40, Thesphere 
of education is being circumscribed, the mouths of the journalists are gagged by 
oppressive laws and various other repressive and reactionary measures are being 
steadily enforced. All these cannot be due to the Viceroy alone, He has the 
strong support of his countrymen at his back, and we, therefore, wish emphati- 
cally to impress upon Our countrymen not to expect any good from the 
British public. Let them cease to be dependent on other people’s help and 
sympathy. 


12. The Ada? makes an imaginary agriculturist thus bewail the misery of 


! . his lot :—TI am tired of my life. I have been toiling 
: a ba ys lg “ in my field from my childhood, and still my granary 
tien (123), 9th June is quite empty. I have not even a pice with me. 


Ihe whole produce of my field is sent to England to 
feed the rich people there. I have been growing crops in my field these sixty 


years past, and still these greedy people of the West are not satisfied. I 
hoped hitherto that if one year’s produce was cluimed by them, they would 
spare the next year’s crop for the subsistence of my family. But their voracious 
demand is never satisfied, and my wife and children never get a full meal. 
I have been goading my oxen constantly and am verily ashamed of exacting 
more work from them. The handle of my plough, too, is extremely worn out 
by long and constant use, but the hunger of the Western people is not satisfied. 
I toil in my field, but the produce is appropriated by others, ‘This has been the 
case for full sixty, years without a break. I do not know the pleasure of a 
full meal, nor can I command a sufficiency of clothing to keep off the cold. 
I have lived all my life for the sake of feeding other people and keeping them 
in luxurious comfort, but I am now quite tired of this life-long drudgery. 


Ma 
death soon overtake me! - y 
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sly to a question of Mr. Herbert Roberts regarding the appoint- 
Dros. adie 44 cloves okie Mellitieg Waginhers tor Tedia in 

1. ‘Sngland, Mr. Brodrick said that they were required 
to supplement the supply of European Engi- 

neers passing out from the Royal Indian Engineering 

ngrand Col ege this summer on the completion of the usual 

: Reformer (6), Course of three years. ‘ It was open to natives of India,’ 
4th June; Mohrasta (11), 4th he said, ‘ to enter the College in 1904, under certain 
-* Jane; (20), 6th conditions, with a view to competing for two appoint- 

pe i drak (48), 5th ments annually in the Public Works and Telegraph 
OSCE | Departments; and they have, moreover, the exclusive 
right of entering those Departments through the Indian Engineering Colleges. 
I see no reason, therefore, for modifying the Circular in the way proposed, but 
I propose that, when the College ceases to supply Engineers for Indian service, 
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the privilege which, within certain limits, natives of India have enjoyed under 
the Gol ege prospectus of entering the Public Works Department from this 
country shall be continued.’ We donot see the point of the answer. Why 
should the supply of European Engineers be supplemented by European 
Engineers alone? The jealousy with which Indians are sought to be restricted 
rigidly to a certain number of appointments while the European appointments 
are increased without limit is exceedingly petty.’’ [|The WMahrdtia writes :— 
‘* Mr. Brodrick’s assurance, we fear, is rather of too generala character. Then, 
again, Mr. Brodrick made a misstatement of fact when he said in his reply to 
Mr. Roberts, as a reason for his refusal to reconsider the circular, that the 
Indian Engineering College conferred on Indian students an exclusive right of 
entering the Public Works Department.’’ The Kesari and the Sudhdrak make 
similar comments, | 


14, “It is difficult to conjecture what led Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji to get 
Se Fa of Indians in England to meet and pass a 
ve Lord Oursan'’s Indian +o. resolution in condemnation of Lord Curzon’s policy and 
gime and the Convocation Memanding his recall. Mr, W. C. Bannerjee said that 
address. it was ‘fitting’ that they,should ‘echo’ the voice 
J Indian Spectator (7), 10th that had been raised in India. Of course, we all 

sie know the supreme duty of ‘echoing,’ which is 
religiously observed ‘throughout the length and breadth of India.’ But there 
is no reason why Indians in England should join in the echo, any more than 
Indians in Natal or Trinidad, unless it be that Mr. Dadabhai has hopes of 
drawing out Mr. Balfour on the subject of the Convocation speech, as he drew 
him out on the Viceroy’s refusal] to receive the resolutions of the Congress from 
the President in person. If Mr. Balfour reads merely the resolutions and not 
the speeches made at the meeting, Mr. Dadabhai and his friends in India 
may consider themselves fortunate. Mr. Dadabhai himself characterised the 
action of the several meetings in India as ‘an open declaration of war’ 
against the rulers by the people of India, and he rejoiced to think that he had 
lived to see the ‘ birthday of the freedom of the Indian people.’ It may be 
news to us here that the ‘Indian people have, as a body and in a most 
‘extraordinary way, risen for.the first time to declare their determination to 
get an end put to the present evil system of rule. But Mr. Dadabhai must 
know the art of agitation better than most people here, and he may be assumed 
to speak in the most effective manner from his own point of view,.......... Mr, 
Dadab hai thought that the results of the agitation would be far-reaching. 
We observe one significant fact, which might or might not have been a result 
of the agitation: it is that the meeting in London was not attended by a 
single member of Parliament.” ! 


16. “It is, indeed, astonishing the ignorance or carelessness which the 
- geribes in the Press have displayed in the matter of 
Should the Indian depu- the contemplated Congress deputation to London. 
rn gard England pe They seem even to misread the apparently clear 
Ae ee ag remarks of the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
Jane, Eng. cols. on the subject. No member of the deputation is 
MT a  8U to espouse the electioneering cause of : the. 
three great parties and take up their shibboleths.......... All that the 

‘ cite * | 

‘ 4 ‘ 
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deputation will do will be to carry out the wish of the Congress to enlist 
the sympathy of the British nation generally in the affairs of India and 
appeal to its sense of justice and fairplay in a dozen important matters 
on which the administration has gone mischievously astray. Surely, that 
Indian would be untrue to his country who decriés or belittles, after 
the manner of the interested Anglo-Indian officials, a national object so 
legitimate and so reasonable,..,...... Only those who are sc devoid of conscience 
as to sell their birthright for a mess of pottage could be guilty of such 
infamy. Of course, in pleading their country’s cause the members of the 
deputation will have to seek assistance from whatever sympathetic quarter 
it might be obtained. All past experience has shown that such assistance 
has only been forthcoming from stout-hearted men of the Liberal per- 
suasion. It is the party professing high and ennobling principles—the 
party which produced a Bright and a Gladstone, a Fawcett anda Bradlaugh 
—that came to the aid of the two previous deputations, namely, the one of 
1885 and the other of 1890. What is there to prevent the coming deputation 
from seeking the help of the same tried and trusted party P Surely, yon do not 
go to scek the aid of those who throw cold water over your legitimate aspira- 
tions, aye, laugh them to scorn, who trample on boons and concessions, on 
rights and privileges honourably enjoyed for half a century and over, who 
sibs and jeer at you, and who deliberately attempt to reduce you to a 
condition next only to helotry. We seriously ask every true Indian whether 
he would, with his eyes open, go to seek assistance of a class of men who 
place the exigencies of ephemeral politics over the eternal laws of right- 
eousness and justice, who place force above right, and who incessantly proclaim 
from the house-tops that the coloured races of mankind were born in order 
that the white races may lord it over them and bind them in iron chains 
of galling slavery.,......... The cry that India should nct be made the sport 
of party is, to quote the words of Mr. Robert Knight, ‘ nothing but a conven- 
tional cry, the suggestion of executive functionaries and permanent officials, 
by which fair discussion is deprecated, open inquiry evaded and responsibility 
nullified,’........ . But if India is kept out of the pale of party politics and 
discussion is proscribed, to whom may Indians look for the many cruel wrongs 
done to them by executive functionaries and permanent officials—wrongs the 
eatalogue of which would far surpass that of the ships described by Homer— 
wrongs which bitterly rankle in the breast of every true-born son of the 
country ?.......... Here is Lord Curzon’s administration. Ali India has cried 
out against it asone man. If India is to be without the pale of party politics, 
how could Indians bring the cruel wrongs he has so mischievously inflicted on 
them before the British nation? Will the canting tribe-—Indian and Angio- 
Indian—who have been shrieking aloud in the matter honestly answer the 
question P......... In party politics alone lies the safety of India. Abandon 
this sheet-anchor, and the people will be sent adrift without mercy, and there 
can be no doubt that in a few years more they will be no better than slaves.” 


16. Referring to the question whether the Indian delegates should 
identify themselves with one of the political -parties 

Indian Social Reformer(6), in England, the Indian Social Reformer thus 
pa sir ‘or — explains its own attitude:—‘‘ We honestly believed 
Se mn’s "8" and believe that the question was one of vital import- 
ance to the future of our political movement, We 

saw that Sir P. M. Mehta was notsufliciently in touch with public opinion in 
this country or political developments in England, and that there was appar- 
ently nobody else to tell him the truth about things which his age and 
multiplicity of interests prevented his knowing at first hand. We knew that 
the Gujardti and its followers in the local press would howl at us, But that 
did not weigh with us fora moment, A far more serious consideration was 
whether the only course open to us, if adopted, would have the effect of weak- 
ening Sir P. M. Mehta’s hands in the rigid hold he has maintained on the 
Congress helm against extremists and irreconcilables. We will frankly say 
that this would have been an even more serious consideration two years ago, 
when Sir P. M, Mehta’s own attitude was far more clearly defined against extre- 
mist tactics. But it was still an important consideration. We satisfied our- 
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methods of a panchayat are unsuited to the 


ved his position in the country. We hope 
sinion. We sincerely believe—as we have said 


_ ten years at least his presence at the head of our political movement is required 
+ for its ~ But he should not take partisan views on important 
og 


up his mind and gives his decision. He must bear in mind that the place of 
the leader, to use the words of a distinguished writer, ‘is not in the van of a 
movement, but just ahead of the central force.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed, 
writing on the same subject, says:—“A Hindu contemporary blurts out 
some home-truths about the political position of India and the men who 
pose: as the exponents of Indian public opinion, and lo! there are Con- 
gress champions to the fore showering abuse on the paper and its editor. 
The choiceness of language employed by some of the critics of the Reformer, 
the way in which its arguments have been handled, and the brave show of 
superior ethics, patriotism, party loyalty and public morality that has ben 
made ought to suffice to substantiate all that the worst foes of Indian patriots 
and publicists have hitherto said about them.’ | 


17. The fund raised for the relief of those reduced to a distressful condi- 

ia aici oe aes tion by the recent earthquake in the Punjab is to be 

no Beth quake Relief Fund istributed personally by the Deputy Commissioner 

; Shri Sayéji Vijaya (46), Of Hoshiarpur in order that the money may not be 
‘8rd June ; Indu Prakésh(41), misappropriated. It appears from the Punjab papers 
Sth cane; Paydn Prakash that numerous applications for relief are being 
See made to the authorities, As Government have not yet 
declared the manner in which the fund is to be distributed, many people hesitate 
to contribute to it, though fully able and willing todoso. Itis said that Govern 
ment will extend relief to the cultivating classesin the shape of remissions of 
land revenue, while Lord Kitchener has started a speeial fund for the relief 
of the Gurkhas. This being the case, there remain only the middle classes 
in towns and the European tea-planters to be provided for. It is, however, 
apprehended that the greater part of the fund will be distributed among 
the latter. Now, the tea-plantations do not belong to single individuals, 
but are owned by large cdmpanies. As these companies have got large 
reserve funds to fall back upon, and as the land forming the plantations 
is not destroyed by the earthquake, they are in no need of relief from Gov- 
ernment. Of course, Mr. Fagan, who is specially deputed for distributing 

the fund, will see to the just distribution of it. As it would not, however, 
be advisable to entrust the work of distributing such a large sum of money 
as 15 lakhs of rupees to a single officer, Government will be pleased to frame 
definite rules for the distribution of the fund and publish them in the Govern- 
ment Gazette. |The Indu Prakdsh writes :—The question whether the Punjab 

Earthquake Fund. is to be applied in compensating the losses sustained by 

Companies of European tea-planters has at last been satisfactorily solved. 
The Executive Committee of the Fund has decided that the proceeds of the 

fund should not be utilised for giving compensation to any one, but for relieving 

the distressed without any distinction of race or creed, and that the surplus, if 

any, should be spent in assisting those, whose means of livelihood may have 
3 been destroyed by the earthquake, to resume their ocoupations. This decision 
: is proper and will meet with universal approval. The Dnydn Prakdsh 
remarks :—There was a widespread apprehension that the Punjab Earthquake 
Fund would be used in assisting Hurcpean tea-planters. But the Pioneer says, 
on reliable authority, that the fund will not be used for this purpose. ‘The 
best way of removing all apprehensions on this score, however, would be to 
appoint on the Executive Committee of the Fund four or five natives enjoying 

| athens bane of the people. Similarly a non-official. and respectable native 
ntleman.should be associated with Mr. Fagan to determine what persons 
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18. Lord Curzon deserves great personal credit for inaugurating the 
Earthquake Relief Fund and for contributing to it a 
large sum from his own pocket.. But he has not 
done all that he was expected to do in the matter as 
the representative of our King-Emperor. If relief 
is delayed any longer, the sufferers would die of 
starvation, and it is feared that many have perished 
already. It is heartless on the part of Govern- 
ment that instead of promptly extending relief to the sufferers from the 
public treasury, they should wait for the collection of a fund from the 
people. ‘I'he Government exchequer is full to overflowing at present, and the 
King-Emperor would have done well if, instead of mercly sending a verbal message 
of sympathy with the sufferers, he had directed the Viceroy tospend money freely 
from the public treasury for carrying relief to the door of the distressed. If the 
money hoarded in the Government exchequer is meant to be spent on 
military objects alone, the proceeds of the Earthquake Relief Fund might, when 
collected, have been appropriated to such purposes. ‘The Japanese have no 
connection with us and are just now engaged ina great war, but even they 
remitted a large sum of money to relieve the suffering caused by the earthquake 
in our country, while our rulers, who have a direct and supreme interest in the 
affairs of this country, are curiously content to postpone the work of relief till a 
fund is raised for the purpose from the people, But as we are suffering from 
the consequences of Divine wrath, is it not useless to rely for relief on men, 
especially upon selfish foreigners ?P 


*19. Under the heading “ The Viceroy defies Nature”’ the Katser-i- Hind 
writes :— If would seem that there is nothing small 
or great to which the present Viceroy, with his inde- 
fatigable energy, would not apply himself. Havin 

performed his Herculean miracles in matters adminis- 
trative and executive, of which the infructuous Police 
Resolution and the notorious Universities Act may be taken as the most 
striking specimens, His Lordship, possibly under the advice of the new- 
fangled Railway Board, seems to be engaged in the task of over-riding 
Nature herself. We are asked to forget our natural time, the same that 
we have been familiar with from times immemorial, and adopt the new 
‘standard’ which.the ingenuity of the Astronomer Royal has devised. 
Those confounded railways have different times and those precious globe- 
trotters for the life of them cannot quite understand these. Ergo, it is impera- 
tive that a uniform time should prevail all over this vast Continent which is 
equal to Europe minus Russia! Is it the case that Europe has a standard 
time? Has England the same time as Norway and Sweden, and have Norway 
and Sweden the same as France, Spain, Portugal, Italy and Turkey? And 
have these several southern countries the same time as Switzerland, 
Germany and Austria, let alone Denmark and Holland? And if not, what on 
earth has prompted the Government of India to adopt uniformity of time 
when Nature has ordained it differently? Is the meridian time of each 
province of India so inconvenient to its reputation that it should, nilly 
willy, be forced to adopt a time against which Nature herself rebels? And 
yet wonderful to say here is our Imperial Cesar panting to achieve this new 
miracle, inspired by his new-born zeal to conquer Nature herself, seeing that 
he has conquered all other big Indian problems, and nothing more was left 
under his magnificent dictatorship unaccomplished which his successors for the 
next ten centuries to come could do! All that at present we should strongly 
exhort the Bombay public todo is to ask His Lordship to let them alone 
with their natural time and not worry them with his new-fangled ‘standard.’ 
Let him fly that ,standard when he returns home over his paternal manor 
at Kedleston. 


20. “ When Lord Curzon lays down the reins of office, India will certainly 
have lost a most munificent official patron of scien- 


Adverse comments upon 
the dilatory procedure adopt- 
ed by Government in reliev- 
ing the sufferers by the recent 
earthquake. 

Arydvarta (104), 3rd June. 


Standard Time for 
india. 
Kaiser-i-Hind (27), 


June, Eng. cols. 


1.th 


Establishment of a Re- 
seaich Institute for the 
scientific study of diseases 
in India. 

Jam-e-Jamehed (26), 10th 
June, Eng. cols.; Hvening 


Jame (21), 10th June, Eng. 


colse 


tific research. It has been under his auspices that 
the first Research Institute has been started in the 
country, and since its establishment a number of other 
similar institutions have been called into existence. 


This week a Resolution published in the Gazette of 


India outlines the scheme of a new institute for 
undertaking the scientific study of the etiology and 
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Pviudisns 100522 ‘propose to éstablish a 
at Kasaul a ‘od @ laboratory for scientific, 
it the | pets rters of each Provincial. Gov- 

| by the of State, 
opose to as Director of the new 
of india, Lieut.-Colonel Semple, ‘ whose successful 

Paster iastitaie of India has marked him out as 
and rd capecty to make the institute in all respects fit for the 
k t hal it lies be ‘How great that task is expected to be may be 
fr = ‘the ietoniont that the Government expect that ‘when the 
Git ahetne to develope’ | it should no longer be necessary for officers to go 
from India to Europe to study the. bacteriology and’ parasitology of tropical 
diseases,’ and ‘workers from Europe will seek the Indian laboratories to 
avail themselves, under competent direction, of the unrivalled material for 
study which the diseases of this country afford.’ In connection with this 
scheme one or two enquiries naturally suggest themselves as pertinent, But 
we should refrain from making them on the present occasion, for we are 
anxious that nothing but approval and thanks should go forth to Lord Curzon’s 
Government for the very important step they have now taken. It was a 
standing reproach that in this country nothing should have been attempted in 
the direction in which the Government now propose to move, and Lord Curzon 
will have deservedly won the gratitude of the present and coming generations 
of the people of India for the enlightened interest which he has evinced 
in this most important matter affecting their health and life.” (The 
Evening Jéme writes:—“ Everybody is, of course, very grateful to Lord 
Curzon and his Government for giving a Central Research Institute to India. 
But could not His Lordship and his advisers have made other arrangements ? 
Put bluntly, could they not have given the money for the expansion of the 
roposed I'ata Institute and got the work done there? After all that they 
ave done for that Institute it would, of course, be very unjust to say that they 
are inimical to it, but it appears to be nevertheless true that they have been 
extremely chary of doing for it all that really zealous and sympathetic friends 
might be expected to do.’’ | 


21,. “ Mr. Samuel Smith in a letter to the Zimes adcpts the suggestion of 
the Congress that the time has come when ‘a larger 
Inexpediency of admitting use must be made of Indian agency in the higher 
a larger proportion of natives service of the country.’......... This kind of claim has 
to the higher ranks of the b et t] Re dl inte te Toi f 
public service in India. been very frequently made of late in India as well as 
Parsi (13) for June. in England, but we are afraid that either the claim 
; is one which has been gradually answered by the 
Indian Government or is one which cannot be answered for along time to 
come. Ifthe claim is only a claim for the larger employment of educated 
natives in.Government service as a whole, it has been met by the British 
Government in a satisfactory manner. ‘The pificial calculations put before the 
public by Lord Curzon’s administration distinctly show that on the whole 
natives have been increasingly employed in all branches of Government service. 
But it is in a different sense that the claim has been sometimes interpreted ; it 
is then a claim for the employment ef educated natives on a larger scale in the 
highest administrative and judicial positions, é.g., a8 Collectors and Commission- 
ers. And if Mr, Smith be taken to be in favour of this interpretation, we are 
afraid he has not made. the happiest of suggestions. Much may be said in 
favour of employing educated nativesin the higher administrative posts: it 
would be giving a legitimate scope to native ability and ambition. Butin the 
ultimate interests of the country at large such a proposal is calculated to 
do more harm than good. [Efficiency in the Administrative Departments 
depends upon a uniformity in the bureaucratic machinery and its policy: 
uniformity is distinctly risked when the native element becomes propor- 
tionately ange. Besides, it has been pointed out only recently by an eminent 
; » who has retired to England, that in the course of mission work in 
a one ‘fact is minently hentieks out: that native presbyters and native 
pastors have | y failed to perform their administrative duties satis- 
storily when left to themselves. If such a minor item of administrative 
ganisation as the of a pastor cannot be coped with ‘by educated natives, 
‘tone and qualities required in a position like that 


t unlikely that, for the — at any rate, a larger 


x 
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employment of natives would. contribute to the better government of the 


country. And certainly it is not meant that the British Government in India 


should transform itself into a Government by Babus and Madrasis with a 
British Governor-General at the head ? be gy corgy of Tray the foolishly 
repeated and misunderstood cry of ‘ India for the Indians’ by a few party 
politicians in England is largely responsible for claims of this nature ! ” 


22. Commenting on Mr. J. 8. Sethna’s appointment as acting Vice= 


Consul for France in Bombay, the Pdrsisays :—* The 

Paucity of Parsis in the Consular appointments of the great European Powers 
—— service 2 in a city like Bombay are posts of considerable im- 
Pérsi (18), for June. portance and responsibility, and it is a compliment 
to our little eccmmunity, no less than to Mr. Sethna, 

that a Parsi should have been put in charge of such an important post. 
Mr. Sethna’s appointment as Vice-Consul for France reminds us of the almost 
entire absence of Parsis from the British Consular service. It does seem 
strange that while a few Parsis in Bombay and Aden should be holding Con- 
sular posts under Foreign Governments, they should be entirely absent from the 
service of the British Government. It will be readily admitted that the Parsis 
are eminently fitted to fill the subordinate posts of Vice-Consuls in the East — 
and nowhere more so than in Persia.......... To serve the British flag in the 
different parts of the East is now the earnest desire of a large number of the 
younger generation of educated and well-to-do Parsis, who are daily getting 
dissatisfied with their surroundings in India, and we have no doubt that if the 


matter is properly brought to the notice of the Government of India, the . 


sympathetic ruler at its head will extend a favourable consideration to it.”’ 


23. The utility of holding Provincial and District Conferences as often 
as possible cunnot now be questioned. The need for 
Desirability of Provincial keeping the ball of political agitation rolling through- 
a District Conferences in ont the year is so great that even the most optimistic 
ndia and a request to the , =. 
Bombay Presidency Associa. Of our Congress leaders have now begun seriously to 
tion to take steps for hold- fee! that unless the agitation started at the Congress 
ing thenext Bombay Provin- gegsion is kept up throughout the year, much of 
oad Vonference at an early the useful work done by the Congress is practically 
Indu Prakash (41), 3ra DUllified. In fact the only effective method of reach- 
June, Eng. cols, ing the masses is to hold the Provincial and District 
Conferences as frequently as wecan, so that a knowledge 
of the actual condition of the people and also of the methods adopted by their 
leaders may serve to remove the colossal ignorance of the masses slowly but surely 
and induce them to come forward to assist the leaders....... Bengal and Madras 
have fully realised the importance of this methed of keeping the people in touch 
and sympathy with the aims and objects of the National Congress............. 
We are sorry to find that the Urbs prima in Indis is somewhat slow in this 
matter of vital importance. Last year the Provincial Conference was not 
held here because of the Congress, but we think no such excuse can be 
advanced this year to shirk off the responsibility of holding the Conference 
this year somewhere in the Presidency........... Weshould have very much 
liked some centre in Gujarat to have volunteered to hold this year’s 
Conference. Gujarat is not yet sufficiently advanced in political matters and 
has more need, therefore, of political education. However, if the people of 
K handesh are ready to hold this year’s Conference in their midst, by all means 
let them do so with all possible speed,.......... A number of local subjects are 
awaiting discussion, and these can only be discussed at a Provincial Conference. 
The idea of holding District Conferences does not yet appear to have found favour 
with our people. But in the absence of that, let us have at least the Provincial 
Conference held regtilarly every year. Apart from the standing question of 
the highly elastic Government policy with regard to the recurring famines, 
the question of a judicious apportionment of plague expenditure between Gov- 
ernment on the one hand and the various Municipalities on the other 
has not yet been satisfactorily settled, and Government have thrown the 
whole burden on the mofussil Municipalities which are consequently reduced 
almost to a state of bankruptcy and cannot find money even for the necessary 
work of sanitation, This great injustice done by Government to the District 
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tought on for discussion at the next Provincial 


_ 
‘ +4 o* bie 


y of Government in regard to the 
1 takavi advances, the progress of newly. 
ation are some of the most important subjects on which discussion can be 
tac ‘suggestions made at a Provincial Conference. The Bombay 
len hould, therefore, soon finally settle the place for this year’s 
onférence and see that it is a success. e have every confidence in our 
political leaders, and we are sure they will do the needful in the matter.”’ 
24. “Mr, Jivanji Limjibhai wrote to us not week aI out dis- 
| crepancies in the reports of the agricultural situation 
iilsisd TU wactictal peperte. fsome of the talukes of Gujardt. The oficial and 
of the agricultural situation Unofficial reports appear to differ considerably, and 
in Gujarat. this once more raises the question whether we cannot 
Jénve-Jamshed (26), %h have some reliable agency for gauging crop prospects 
ests a ct and the agricultural situation generally in order to 
enable the sarkar to take prompt and proper measures for alleviating distress, 
wherever it may be found to exist. It would be a substantial service for any 
patriotic individual or association to render. Of course, Government would 
watch the proceedings with some suspicion at first, but if the work was done 
honestly and well, it should not take long to win their good-will and support. 
But the question is whether we shall ever succeed in securing the necessary 
agency. 
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25. With reference to the alleged harsh treatment of an Anavla Brahmin 

by the Mamlatdar of Bulsdr for default in payment of 

Alleged harsh treatment of and revenue (vide paragraph 26 of Weekly Report 
an Anavia Brahmin by the N a Ne 

Mamlatdar of Bulsdr for de- NO. 22), a correspondent “ Satya” writes the follow- 

fault in payment of land ing letter to the Hvening Jame in defence of the 

revenue, — Mamlatdar’s action:—The agriculturists of Abrdma 


Seong: oe ae: an Aa ), ( 96), village in this taluka had obtained a good out-turn of 
7h, ahd Oth Tune. ’ molasses, still they contumaciously conspired not to 


pay their dues, The crops of some cultivators fetched 

as much as Ks. 400 to Rs. 500, yet they withheld their land assessment which 
barely exceeded Rs. 100 to Rs, 125. The Anavla Brahmin referred to by 
your correspondent was one of the ring-leaders of this conspiracy, The Mamlat- 
dar, Mr. Kashibhai, repeatedly persuaded him to pay his dues, but finding 
that he continued obdurate, Mr. Kashibhai towards the end of April obtained 
and executed a warrant against him in accordance with the provisions of 
the Land Revenue Code. ‘I'he Anavla Brahmin was not arrested and brought | 
to the t¢hana as alleged by your correspondent, but the Mamlatdar went 
personally to the village to execute the warrant against him. At the sight of 
the warrant, the cultivators began to pay their dues on the spot. One of them 
took ouf Rs. 125 from his pocket, and from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 were collected 
in all, The Anavla Brahmin, however, allowed the warrant to be executed 
against him and promised to pay his dues on reaching the thana. The state- 
ment of.your correspondent that he was handcuffed and paraded in public from 
the station to the thana is devoid of foundation, I may add that Mr. Kashi- 
bhai is an officer of great zeal, industry and honesty, and has given complete 
satisfaction to every one in the taluka, excepting five or six interested persons. 
The latter had once gone so far as to incite the villagers of Abrdma to send a 
— to Government containing false complaints against the Mamlatdar, but 
earing that their trick would be found out, they are now calumniating him 

and damaging his reputation in the press. Iam prepared to adduce instances 
of contumacious defaulters in this taluka having removed their moveables 
oe _ 0 as to evade distraint thereof to the house of cultivators who lave paid 
oe. their assessment. If Government officers are not permitted to take such 
Bese measures against these cultivators as were adopted by Mr, Kashibhai against 
the Anavia Brahmin, I should like to know by what other means it would be 
possible to recover the Government demand. [The Evening Jdme then pro- 
ceeds to show the other side of the shield and publishes the following explana- 
____ tien which, it says, it has specially obtained from the Anavla Brahmin for the 
_. infermation of the public. The Anavla, whose name appears to be Mohanji 
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Jivanji Abramawala, states :—] lama survey occupant under Government, my 
lands which are situated in Abrdma and Mogrdév4di villages having been assessed 


at Rs.175. Upto this year I had never madea default in the payment of. 


land revenue. In the year before last I borrowed Rs. 200 from Government 


as takavi in order to purchase sugarcane seeds, and in the preceding year I, 


borrowed Rs. 300 for sinking a well in my lands at Mogrdvadi. My father 


died six years ago, leaving adebt of Rs. 2,000. Owing to a succession of. 


unfavourable seasons I have been able to pay only the interest on this debt, 
which is reckoned at 9 per cent., while the principal of the debt has remained 
intact. This year I paid the first instalment of land revenue in time, and I was 
endeavouring to obtain money for the second instalment, when I was served 
with a notice. I have been able to pay only one out of the three instalments 
which have fallen due up to date on account of the well ¢akavi advance, while 
in the seed fakavt account I have not paid anything. My rice crops having 
totally failed last year, my income amounted to no more than Rs, 400 from 
the sale of molasses and other miscellaneous items, This sum was disposed 
of as under :—Rs. 125 for the purchase of sugarcane seeds; Rs. 110 for the first 
instalment of land revenue; Rs. 50 for cutting grass; Rs. 50 for the manufacture 
of molasses; Rs. 30 for the rent of jzrayat land leased by me for cultivation ; 
and Rs. 35 for household expenses. I have six unmarried children, all of whom 
are dependent upon me, and you can thus imagine to what straits I must have 
been driven to keep them from starvation. The Mamlatdar of Bulsdr came 


to the Patel’s residence in this village on the 25th April. I was not informed 


of his arrival, but I was going tothe Patel to pay my dues. The Mamlatdar on 
seeing me asked me why I did not pay the Government demand. Itold him that 
I had come there for the very purpose and handed over to him Rs. 43-8-0 which 
was the amount of my second land revenue instalment, The Mamlatdar, 
instead of crediting the sum as land revenue, credited Rs, 10-8-0 to the Mogré- 
vadi account and ¢'.2 remainder to our joint family account of takavi advances. 
He then told me that there was a warrant against me, and catching hold of my 
hands pushed me down the verandah. He then ordered me to be bound, 
I promised to pay my dues anyhow, but the Mawmlatdar paid no heed to my 
entreaties and sent me to the ¢hana in handcuffs like a common prisoner. 
Subsequently my uncle Khushal Nagji stood security for my dues, and I was 
sent back to Abrama_ in the same condition. On reaching there I was told by 
the Patel that the Mamlatdar had gone to the station. I was taken there 
under the escort of a policeman and was set at liberty by the Mamlatdar in the 
presence of a number of people. After my release I had no alternative but 
to sell away the land which I had pledged for ¢akavé advances to Kesurchand 
Virchand of Bulsar for Rs. 800 in order to enable me to return my fakanj 
loan. Thus the net result of my getting takavi aid from Government was 
that I was in no way benefited and lost my land in the bargain. The tale 
of my woes would melt even a heart of stone, but the Mamlatdar took no 
pity on my condition. The above isa brief but truthful account of my 
sufferings. The facts stated as regards my debts can be verified from the 
books of the savkars whom I have dealt with. |The Jdm-e-Jamshed of 
the 7th instant in commenting on the above correspondence adversely 
criticises the attitude of the Mamlatdar and holds that the Anavla Brahmin 
has satisfactorily shown that he had not contumaciously withheld his 
dues. It adds:—In ovr opinion the Mamlatdar should not have insisted upon 
executing the warrant and sending the Anavla Brahmin to the thana asa 
common prisoner when he promised to pay his dues anyhow. A cultivator 
in such a plight always draws public sympathy towards himself, and what could 
be more natural than that charitably disposed people should come forward to pay 
his dues and thus save him from the humiliating treatment that would other- 
wise await him? For the sake of the fair fame of the British Government, 
if for nothing else, it is incumbent upon the authorities to depute an independent 
officer to inquire into the above occurrence. Government should also express 
strong disapproval of the system of handcuffing defaulting cultivators, The 
system is calculated to prove a tool of oppression in the hands of subordinate 
officers. Jf Government do not move in the matter, we appeal to the non-official 


members of the Bombay Legislative Council to interpellate them on the — 


subject, | | - 
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Bat gi - * ‘various statements made by “ Satya’ in explanation of 
ee Afar teh eves _ the Mamlatdar’s attitude. He observes that “Satya’s”’ 
_  @efence tends rather to damage than vindicate the position of the Mamlatdar. As 
es regards the statement that the cultivators contumaciously withheld their 
dues, although they could from Rs, 400 to Rs. 500 for the molasses, 
‘Mr. Jivanji enters into details showing the difficulty and expenses involved in the 
vation of sugarcane and the manufacture of molasses therefrom, and con- 
cludes that a gross yield of Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 from this crop, if not supplemented 

by the rice crop, would hardly leave a sufficient margin of profit to the cultivator 

: to enable him to pay land assessment to the extent of Rs. 100 to Rs. 125, while 
sometimes, according to Mr. Jivanji, the gross yield would actually fall short of 

the cost of production. Mr. Jivanji then proceeds:—If the Mamlatdar could 
discover no other means of recovering the land revenue than issuing a warrant 
inst and arresting the Anavla Bralimin, it must be said that he has thereby 
proved his unfitness for iy the responsible duties of his office. It is 
true that the Land Revenue Code authorises the arrest of defaulting cultivators, 
but the provisions to that effect are to be understood as subject to the quali- 
fications laid down by the executive orders of Government. In Government 
Resolution No. 1748, dated the Ist March 1883, Revenue officers are 
asked io remember that “Government are not in favour of arrest of 
defaulters except in extreme cases.” Further, Government are reluctant 
to vest the power of issuing warrants against defaulters in officers below 
the grade of District Collectors. Again, Mr. Kashibhai and the officer, who 
issued the warrant, seem to have lost sight of Government Resolution No. 8757, 
dated the 6th November 1884, which lays down: “In no case should the 
Oollector apply such pressure to obtain payment as will cause an occupant 
to sell his plough, cattle or agricultural implements or prevent or 
retard resumption of agriculture.” 1t was open to the Mamlaidar to 
recover the revenue by distraining the moveable and immoveable property 
of the Anavla Brahmin, but it seems that the tendency of officers here 
is to domineer over and terrorise the rayats instead of loyally carrying out 
in practice the benevolent Resolutions issued by Government to protect 
the agriculturists. Besides, there was an irregularity on the part of the 
Mamlatdar in executing the warraut, inasmuch as the amount of money standing 
due against Mohanji and the nature of his dues were not specified therein. 
Mr. Jivanji then examines the statements made on either side about the alleged 
arrest and detention of Mohanji, and concludes that the Mamlatdar was guilty 
of illegally and wrongfully detaining the Anavla Brahmin in custody. In the 
course of the above letter Mr. Jivanji remarks that when the Land Revenue 
Code Amendment Act was passed in the Legislative Council, there was a great 
deal of tall talk about ameliorating the condition of the agriculturists and 
rescuing them from the clutches of the savkars, and wonders why the authorities 
did not enforce .the Act in such a deserving case as that of the Anavla Brahmin. 
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27. The Broach correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—Scarcity 

_of water is at present felt in Broach City as well as in 

Scarcity of water in the outlying villages of the district. In these villages 
rom gee .. (99). sth People have to traverse a distance of some miles 
tg ease tpn in order to get their daily water-supply. In the city 
| also the rush of people at the wells continues un- 

abated until midnight, but water is not available in sufficient quantity, Various 
schemes of water-supply for the town of Broach have been framed from time to 
time, but al] these have been shelved by the civic authorities. It is nothing 
short of a disgrace that a Municipality with an annual income of a lakh of 
rupees should be unable.to make arrangements for providing an adequate water- 


supply to the rate-payers. 
28. The Viramgém 
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correspondent of. the Praja Bandhu writes :—The 
people of this village are put to much hardship in 
getting their daily supply of water. ‘The rivers 
oonsar and Gangisar haye dried up, and much 
inconvenience is in consequence felt for bathing 


purposes, Drinking water also can be had with 
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difficulty, as the Khoj well is at present’the sole source of su ply to the bulk © 


of the villagers, the other well in its neighbourhood being used by dheds. 


29. The Ankleshwar correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdér writes :— 
; sae The Honourable Mr, Gokuldas Parekh recently 
erage + gy, te Pie visit to Visited this place in orderto make certain inquiries 
certain talukas of Broach and in connection with the Mowda Bill which is now on 
Surat Districts. the legislative anvil. He was assisted in the work 
Bombay Samachar (65), by Mr. Edulji Limjibhoy. Mr. Parekh took down 
rh wisi), bik Jan ; Hvening several statements as to the manner in which mowda 
“phos : flowers are used as food for men and cattle. After 
completing his inquiries Mr. Parekl, accompanied by Mr. Edulji, proceeded 
to Broach, where he made similar inquiries from merchants and other citizens. 
He was then to go to Gajra and other villages in Jambusar Taluka to make 
inquiries about the harsh measures adopted there for the collection of revenue, 
but abandoned this part of his programme on Mr. Ambashankar Uttamram 
Malji having undertaken to make the necessary inquiries. Mr. Parekh then 
left for Surat, whence he intends to go to Bulsar to make inquiries in connection 
with the complaints of harsh treatment of the rayats in the matter 
of revenue collection. The correspondent remarks that it is generally 
complained that Government officers in Ankieshwar laluka are acting in a 
thoughtless and high-handed manner and are even riding rough-shod over 
the mild and benevolent orders promulgated by Government. [The Ankleshwar 
correspondent of the Hvening Jéme communicates to the paper a similar report 
of Mr. Parekh’s visit, and adds:—Mr. Jivanji Limjibhoy was under a cloud 
of official disfavour during the famine of 1899-1400, and this year, too, a sharp 
look-out is kept over him by Government officers. The officials are thought- 
lessly bent upon collecting the land revenue anyhow. The rayats are address- 
ing petitions to Government praying that the land revenue demand might be 
regulated in accordance with the rules laid down in the Government Resolution 
on the subject, but receive a stereotyped reply that the collection of revenue 
has been decided upon after making the necessary inquiries as required by 
the aforesaid Resolution and that consequently all dues must be promptly 
paid up. The Bombay Samdchdr of the 10th June publishes the following 
news-letter from its Bulsar correspondent :—The Honourable Mr. Parekh had 
lately come on a visit to Bulsir. He was visited by the District Deputy 
Collector, Mr, Bhachech, the Aval Karkun, and several agriculturists and Parsi 
gentlemen. Mr, Parekh had a discussion with them about the agricultural 
outlook and the Mowda Bill.] 


30. A correspondent writes to the Praja Bandhu :—“ Your estimate 
FRESE ee ee Se of the career of Sir Frederic Lely was both courageous 
to raise a memorial in honour and absolutely correct... epee Ste Your vigorous protest, 
of Sir Frederic Lely, however, omits to notice one important point— Sir 
Praja Bandhu (30), 4th Frederic’s attitude towards the educated Indians as 
June, Eng. cols.; Gujarati 9 class and their just aspirations. Times without 
(22), 4th June. 
marked way, and i, therefore, hold that every educated Indian who assists in 
perpetuating his memory will only commemorate proud authority that had 
so lately spurned him and his brethren.’ [The Gujardti expresses unqualified 
concurrence in the protest raised by its Ahmedabad contemporaries acainst 
the movement for raising a memorial to Sir F. Lely. It remarks :—Throughout 


his career Sir F, Lely has shown himself actuated by ill-diseuised hostility 


towards the aspirations of natives for political advancement. The movement 
in his honour has been evidently engineered by a few subordinate officers 


who have received favours at his hands, and it is, therefore, imperative on all- 


journalists and well-wishers of the country to discountenanee it. | 


31. It was the practice hitherto to remove the sacred linga from 

= ‘ ar the bodies of Lingayat convicts on their admission 
suggestion to the Jal bs ~ : 

anthisiliten in atine: Deaheie to jail. But Government have recently ruled that 


convicts to retain their caste the démga may be allowed to be retainei and 
emblems on admission to have directed the necessary change to be made in 


jail. the Prison Manual. ‘lhe change is apparent) 

oe Bandhy (1294), 4th giotated by a desire on the _part of Government to 
UNes ‘respect the religious susceptibilities of the Lingayats, 
oon 403—7 


number he has shown his hostility to them in a- 
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moession should be made in the case of 
seir sacred thread, and the topknot of their hair is 
‘suggest that they be allowed to retain these emblems 


~_— 82, “The suggestions made by the Hindu papers to the effect that the 
Rec no ae ee 5 ta, Sind Municipalities should be enfranchised to elect 
Cages Bae the 4 representative to the Bombay Legislative Counci! 

the Muuicipelities of ind will be received with no small amount of amusement. 
— the right of electing mem- All who have been familiar with the local circum- 
a ber to the Bombay Legisla- stances of this province will feel no difficulty in finding 
ee tive Council. what can these suggestions at present mean. Is it 
Al-Haq (52), 8rd June, - : oa os 
Eng. cols. not strange that, in the present instance, the Munici- 
palities have been advised to dissociate their interests 

from those of the traders? The commercial class has hitherto been represented 
by a commercial expert of exceptional qualifications, and it would be a 
mockery to pretend that mercantile interests are not safe in his hands. As 

- for the ability and fitness of the proposed representative of the jaghirdars and 
zamindars of Sind—we mean Sardar Mohame.| Yakub, C.I.E.—no reasonable 
man can honestly shrink from giving him due praise. When the two import- 
ant communities are so ably represented in the Council, it would be preposter- 
ous to believe that there is no ‘actual representation of Sind in the Legisla- 
tive Council.’ In fact, the zamindars and the traders are the only two 
classes that mainly make up the population of Sind and stand in need of 
ie representation. There is no third class, except perhaps that of pleaders, who, 
properly speaking, need no representation, As for the suggestion regarding 
the extension of the ‘ franchise’ to zamindars paying less than the prescribed 
amount of assessment, we should like to remark that this lowering of the 
ak status of voters will only result in the increase of their number, and that this 
| increase can possibly give no guarantee of a better selection of representatives,” 


es. 83. ‘* We endorse the suggestion made by the Hyderabad Journal to the 
Ht. effect that the limit of assessment which entitles a 
| A suggestion for the ©X- Sind zamindar to vote at the election of a member 


‘oped. by yee ee for the Bombay Legislative Council should be reduced 


Sind in electing a represent- from onethousand rupees to four hundred. As it is, a 
ative to the Bombay Legis- very limited number of zamindars enjoy the franchise. 
= wer 26th M By far the great majority have no voice in the matter 
han ule. eae “Y> at all, Ifthe member returned by the land-holders 

of Sind is to be as representative as he should beg, it is 
necessary to increase the number of voting zamindars in the manner suggested. 
We understand the original intention was to enfranchise zamindars paying 
Rs, 300 a year, but it was somehow not carried into effect. The general level 
of intelligence, even among the Sind zamindars, has since appreciably increased, 
and it would be only in the fitness of things to carry out the original idea 
now.’ 


34, “There is a good deal of excitement in the student world here over 

a e. incident that took place on the evening of 

College was ets - a Euro. Unday last. It seems a party of collegians, consisting 

pean at Hyderabad (Sind), Of four, was Rp | along the road leading to St. 

“ Prabhét (53), 2nd June, Thomas Church, when one of them was seized and 

: Eng, cols.; Hyderabad Jour- shaken by a European, who was accompanied by a 

nar(S), 7th June. friend, and thus addressed by him, ‘ My good fellow, 

you deserve a d—d good licking, and you will have it one day,’ A little while 

after another party also consisting of four collegians happened to pass by the 

same road. All of a sudden a voice cried out: ‘ Not the whole road, not the 

whole road.’ Anon they .caught sight of a couple of Huropeans, the more 

< sturdy of whom gave one of their numbera blow with hisstick, From the 

7 account given by the students these Europeans would appear to be the same 

aos Cl who met the first party. The incident is, to say the least, very unfortunate, 

aoe calculated as it is to strain the relations between the rulers and the ruled, which 

-  ... .in Simd have been always happy and harmonious. But before we comment 

Wpon the incident, we should like tojknow the other side of the shield, as they 

gay. . Will the European gentleman, who is said to have made the above remarks 
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and struck the College student, come forward and make a frank avowal of his 
responsibility and, if necessary, give his own version? We trust to the 
Briton’s innate sense of honour not to be disappointed in our expectation. 
We may state that the European gentleman in question has been identified 
to be one of our most respected officials, and this makes us all the more 
solicitous to hear the other side before making any comments,’”’ [The Hyder- 
abad Journal writes :—“ We have received a letter about the assault signed 
by the aggrieved party himself, in which he states that the gentleman in 
question was no other than Mr. Mules. Knowing that Mr. Mules, during 
the last 33 years or so that he has been with us, has been very considerate, 
we thought it proper to communicate with him on the subject. Mr, Mules 
admits the substantial truth of the statements, but pleads that the boys gave 
cause for provocation, inasmuch as their conduct was insolent and impertinent : 
they occupied the whole road and wouid not make way for Mr. Mules and his 
companion. This, Mr. Mules further says, has frequently happened and is 
keenly felt as a positive nuisance. On the other hand, we have closely 
examined the party of students, on one of whom the stick was used, and they are 
positive that they at once moved away from the metalled road, part of which 
they had been occupying, when they heard the words ‘Not the whole road.’ 
We do not know how to account for this conflict of statements. But taking 
Mr. Mules’ explanation as it is and granting the existence of a general nuisance 
we would still say—and we hope Mr. Mules will pardon our saying so—that the 
use of a stick was in any case unjustified. Nor do such words as ‘damned 
good licking’ come well from the mouth of a gentleman of the character and 
position of Mr. Mules.’’] 


35, ‘Yet another assault upon a Hindu Government servant by a Muham- 
madan is reported. The victim this time is the Post 

Assault upon a Hindu Master of Matydri, the. head and front of whose 
A per Me Bg # Muham- offence is said to be that he would not teceive a 
Prabhat (53), 30th May, registered letter for despatch after the time fixed 
Eng. cols. for receiving such letters. We understand that the 
Post Master has filed a complaint against his assailant. 

We, therefore, refrain from commenting upon the case at present. But we may 


have to revert to the subject in view of the serious aspect which the situation 


is assuming.’ , 


36. ‘As an instance of the abnormally hostile attitude of the Hindus of 
Sind towards their Muhammadan neighbours may be 
Alleged obstructive atti- quoted the implacable resentment of the Nasarpur 
tude of the Bindn wo” Panchayat exhibited at the justice done to the 
sekion’ of the authorities in Muslim community by the authorities by handing 
restoring a sacred plot of over to the Jamat-i-Islamia the plot of land which has 
land to the Mubammadans. heen proved to have had on it a mosque in the past. 
Mio (52), 27th May, ‘The discovery of the foundation of a Mehrab under the 
land in question could have led to no other conclusion 
but that a mosque once stood there, In the light of the discovery Mr. Moysey 
did only what a right-minded officer would have done. It has been one of the 
blessings of Lord Curzon’s regime that the religious susceptibilities of the 
Oriental people have been most scrupulously respected. Ancient Muham- 4 
madan buildings and old mosques which had passed into the hands of others ths 
and were utilized for other than their legitimate purposes have invariably been 
returned to Muhammadans whenever a representation was made to Government . ig 
in the matter. The mere fact that the Hindu Panchayat of Nasarpur has come Li 
forward to interfere with the decision of the authorities on a question which does " 
not in the least: affect the Hindusis enough to show that the Hindus cannot a 
even bear to see a sister community receiving fair treatment. We have never 
heard of any Hindu Panchayat protesting against the action of any Munici- 
pality in giving away a piece of road-side land toa Hindu who first keeps a 
few pitchers of water there and then cunningly contrives to secure permis- 
sion to build a room on the site for the ‘charitable purpose’ of distri- 
buting drinking water and eventually turns the ‘charitable’ house into a 
private dwelling. We hope our Hindu brethren will learn to be more friendly 


towards Muhammadans.” 


X correspondent ‘writes to the Hyderabad Journal:—“ The Forest 
~ 9 Officers in Sind have no idea of forest conservancy. 


oe. ‘ re ; i “et tage » Bc ky gee ae ~% More 
fonigeniént of .., ... Ina varioty of ways the people have been 


E fomsts by suffering from the actions of these officers. The 
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pg Ha (6), “small savings of the poor rayat are absorbed in grazing 

= *~* fees, compensation fees and several other items pressing 
pees. ““heavily on the slender resources of the poorest class. 
nce is taken of petty forest offences, and the men are made either to pay 
Misation Or undergo severe hardships by being hauled up before Criminal 
ts. ‘The forest regulations are worked with such stringency as to 
perate the people. All these rigorous measures and hardships might have 
béen borne with patience if the management of the forests had been beneficial 
to the public. But this isnot the case, and the tendency to make a large 
revenue from the forests and the system of exploitation of forest produce have 
Greated distrust in the minds of the people, and in particular of the agricultural 
community who form the bulk of the population and who have grave doubts as 
to the benevolent intentions of the Government in the matter of its forest policy. 
sess... Lhe destruction of the forests is being carried on to such an extent that 
not only reserved forests are being put urder the axe, but every bit of tree-clad 
land is being exploited. The general public care very little to know anything 
about the forests so long as they get their fuel supply from the bazar. Forests 
as they stand serve many useful purposes, and it would be indiscreet to ignore 
them. They form a sort of capital which ought to be maintained and indeed 
increased and improved and handed down from one generation to another,...... 
It is a pity that the Forest officers in Sind have no consideration for the 
future. The exploitation of forests is going on at such an alarming rate that 
we are assured that the quantity of timber and fuel cut and removed from 
the forests is far in excess of what is reproduced naturally or artificially, and 
such a ruinous policy has quite denuded the country of its rich vegetation and 
tree growth. The supply of fuel to railways has much to do with this 
denudation, and it is this that-forced up the price of fuelin recent years and 
subjected the people to privations which they were not used to before. What 
justification would there be then to maintain a Forest Department that cannot 
manage and preserve the forests, that cannot supply the just demands of the 
agricultural population, that cannot give adequate facilities for grazing, and that 
has totally denuded the country of its tree growth in order to show the largest 
revenue possible? ’’ [The editor writes with reference to the above :—‘ The 
sole raison d’étre of the Department is to conserve and to regenerate the forests 
while supplying the legitimate wants of the population on reasonable terms........ 
But just now the axe is doing dreadful havoc every where in Sind, and it is time 
Government realised the enormity of the danger.......... It is a great relief to 
learn that though the Department did not realise its responsibilities, the N.-W. 
Railway have decided for economy’s sake not to indent any further for fuel upon 
the Sind forests, but to import coal from elsewhere. But it seems some l’orest 
officers are interested in a heavy exploitation of the forest areas, as such ex- 
ploitation brings them income over and above their salaries. The higher 
authorities must receive the plausible pleas of such officers with reserve and 
pause to inquire into the real state of things.’”’] 
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allowance granted to them, ‘This constitutes, in our opinion, the main ground 
why no Hospital Assistant is found willing to go to Aden. Has the Department 
tried to look into this ground? We feel sure, if an adequate allowance is 
granted to Hospital Assistants, their reluctance to go to Aden would soon 
disappear.” ai 


39. ‘ We solicit Mr. Rieu’s attention to the difficulties and inconveniens 
| ; ces suffered by the people who have an occasion to 
Alleged § inconvenience § wait outside the Court of the Resident Magistrate at 
caused to parties and witness- ; , 5 . 
es owing to want of waiting Rohri. Although the Magistrate holds Court early in 
‘accommodation outside the the day, he has to sit till a late hour, and the summer 
Court of the Resident Magis- (lay progresses in its scorching heat with the progress 
trate at Rohr, t the Maes t nal c 
Ay ke of the work. ere is no regular shed or, for the 
Sindht (54), 27th May, ‘o FO a 
Eng. cols.; Prabhat (83), matter of that, even the vestige of a sitting place for 
30th May. partics and witnesses to sit. If Mr. Rieu were to 
inspect the spot, he would at once be struck with the 
necessity of providing waiting accommodation for them, and we would suggest 
that as the hot season is advancing with rapid strides, some arrang>ment should 


be made in the matter,” [The Prabhat makes similar comments. | 
Education. 


40. ‘The progress of education in India is so slow that a desire is felt in 
various quarters to accelerate it by the adoption 

A plea for theintroduction of some scheme of compulsory education. It is urged 
a * ag ama education In against this, however, that the country is not yet ripe 
Dnyéin Prakésh (38), 7th for such a measure, but the plea, in our opinion, is 
June. utterly fallacious, inasmuch as the experiment has 
already been sucessfully tried in a part of the Baroda 


State, and we see no reason why it should not succeed in British India. Of course, 


the experiment being novel, some concessions will have to be made to the. 


people at the outset so as to enable them to appreciate its advantages. The 
plea of want of funds which is generally urged whenever any new educa- 
tional or administrative reform is proposed cannot reasonably be brought for- 
ward in this case because of the present prosperous condition of the Government 
exchequér. The circumstances are thus favourable for carrying out this 
important reform, and we trust that the various public bodies in the country 
will emphatically urge its acceptance upon Government. 


41. ‘* We fear we shall be considered as giving a somewhat dispropor- 
eee tens tionate space to the question of the vernaculars in 
duction of the vernaculars in uese articles. but the supreme importance of the 
the High School.course and subject must be our excuse. We understand that 
in the University curricu- some of the _ prominent Hindu members on the 
lum. sub-committees for making . suggestions for the 
Mahratta (11), 4th June. = anidance and the consideration of the Senate re the 
revision of the University Regulations have recommended the inclusion of 
vernaculars in the High School course. And it is probabie that the Senate 
may institute a new compulsory paper in one of the vernaculars for the 
Matriculation Examination. But we are afraid the subject cf the inclusion of 
vernaculars also in the curriculum of the College studies has not sufficiently 
attracted the attention of University Fellows. There is the further question, 
again, of the use of the vernaculars as media of instruction in most of the 
subjects in the High School course and in one or two subjects at least in the 
College course. We are strongly of opinion that one paper in one of the 
vernaculars at each University examination will not greatly add to the burden 
of the students,....«.... As for using the vernaculars as media for instruc- 
tion in the class as well as in answering question papers at the exami- 
nation, it may be remembered that those who advocate the reform do so chiefly 
because it is calculated to make the comprehension of the subject under tuition 
easier. In fact this particular advantage is so great and the saving in time and 


mental energy to the students so considerable that it will far outweigh the > 


additional burden which will be thrown upon the student by being made to 
answer one additional paper in his vernacular. We think teachers will, with one 
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een the teach patent that while 
| ig the explanation of difficulties owing to their 
the English language, the students more often amuse 
serying the mistakes of their teachers in English than 
nations given......... The whole question was pointedly 
to } 3 of the. Education Commission of 1882. But 
instead ol making any definite recommendations the Commission simply 
C) the matter to the Government. And Sir Alfred Croft’s review of 
a Education taken in 1886 shows, in paragraph No. 162, that the educational 
| aa Officials of the different local Governments were generally against imparting 
ol education in the upper High School standards in any language but English. 
But much water has flown under the bridges since then, and the voice of public 
ypinioa has grown more and more voluminous in favour of the recognition of 
\ > ee nclga e in the High School course. So far as our Bombay Presidency 
et at any rate is concerned we are glad to note that a persistent agitation in favour 
i of the vernaculars has created expectations which are bound to be realised 
sooner or later. The present Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, the 
Revd. Dr. Mackichan, strongly urged before the Education Commission that 
Government should ‘ give special encouragement to the study of the vernaculars 
in English schools,’ as the vernaculars were generally neglected and the number 
of the educated young men having a scholarly acquaintance with their own 
mother-tongue was daily decreasing... ...... The late Mr. Justice Ranade also 
HS recognised the true importance of the question, and properly characterised 
i) the question of the vernaculars as the ‘Home rule question of the University ’ 
ale in, his speech in the Senate on 30th November 1894. We, therefore, once 
i more appeal to men like Sir P. M. Mehta, Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, the 
At Honourable Mr. Gokhale and others, who, while they hold the late Mr. Ranade’s 
teachings and principles in reverence, also happen to wield considerable influ- 
ence in the University Senate.” 
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42. The Bombay Samdchdr enters a vigorous protest against the sugges- 
| eae age tions made by the Mahratia for the introduction of the 
i mh Tosee amdchdr (©), vormaculars into the University curriculum. It con- 
demns the proposed step as detrimental to the best 
interests of higher education in India. It observes :—In the first. place, the 
vernaculars are deficient in such literature as could be suitable for higher studies. 
i Secondly, the addition of the vernaculars to the University syllabus would 
a | increase the strain of University studies, which is already acknowledged on all 
| . hands to be too severe. Thirdly, a scheme for giving instruction in the 
vernaculars in Colleges is sure to fail in practice, as it would not be practicable 
a to provide for instruction being given in all the different vernaculars of the 
4 Presidency, while if the instruction were confined to Marathi and Gujarati it 
would tend in practice to close the doors of the University against students 
belonging to other communities. Lastly,the step would frustrate the highest 
aim of University education in India, inasmuch as by introducing a sectional 
element in University training and weakening the hold of the English language 
as a common vehicle of instruction, it would retard pro tanto the gradual 
unification of the different communities taking advantage of the facilities for 
higher education provided by Government. 


43. “The Press Note issued by the Government of Bombay in the Edu- 
a | cational Department announces the completion of the 
a | Presz Note on the revised work of the revision of vernacular text-books, which 
ae yernacular text-books, was entrusted to a special committee of Educati 
Mahratia (11), 4th June; : ’ . onal 
cs Prakésh (144A), 6th June; Ollicers in November 1903. The manuscripts of al] 
Rees ew. Moda Vritte (183), 5th June. the text-books have already been entrusted to 
a ao . ; Messrs. MacMillan & Co. and will be ready for sale 
ee « in three or four months, ‘The Director of Public Instruction naturally thinks 
ees: very highly of the product of the labours of the Text-Book Committee. And 
if'we may accept his estimate we shall now possess a series of vernacular 
\weaders ‘ umequalled and unapproached in India and such as is rarely to be 


$1. 


found in countries more advanced in education.’ But we all know that ‘to 
love and to be wise is not given to man;’ so we must wait and actually go 
through the books before we can congratulate the public upon them. This 
much, however, we may say straight off and even without looking into the books 
—that the new series must be a decided improvement upon the old one, which was 
the work of European Educational officers, whose love of the vernaculars 
was greater than their knowledge of the same, and of their ill-chosen native pets. 
And the series naturally exhibited all the worst features of such erratic author- 
ship. The present Committee, consisting of senior Graduates serving in the 
Educational Department and assisted by some well-known workers in the field 
of vernacular literature, must naturally be expected to turn out better lessons 
than those embodied in the old series. Mr. Covernton, the representative of 
Government on the Text-Book Committee, is said to have supervised the work 
most carefully and with a minuteness of attention ali hisown. The text-book 
series may, therefore, be assumed to have been completely purged of 
all matter objectionable from the point of view of Government, and to 
be fully in conformity with the standard of clean-cut, regular-sized, low-toned, 
duly insipid and only mildly emotional lessons such as a foreign Government 
might naturally desire to put into the hands of the younger generations of itis 
subjects.” [The Prakdsh and the Moda Vritta make similar comments. | 


44, Looking to the personnel of tht Committee appointed for revising the 
vernacular text-books, it does not seem likely that the 
results of its labours will justify the boast of Govern- 
ment that the Presidéncy will have a series of readers 
unequalled in merit by similar series used in countries more advanced in educa- 
tion. Among the persons consulted by the Committee in the preparation of the 
readers, we do not find the name of a single gentleman who has made his mark as ( 
an original writer of prose or poetry. Several original lessons as well as poems 
have been introduced in the new readers, but these should have been composed 
by men of real literary culture and ability and not by assistant teachers in Gov- 
ernment schools or by petty clerks in the Customs and Magistrates’ offices or 
even by humdrum Government pensioners. Besides, we wonder why the | 
Committee did not consult any of the conductors of private High Schools. As | 

there was no Parsi member on the Committee, itis doubtful if the series will | ; 
prove suitable for Parsi schools. It is equally doubtful if the separate readers 
for girls’ schools will give satisfaction, as the preparation thereof had been left {ie 
entirely in the hands of Mr. Kantawala, who had not invited the help of any } 
manager of a girls’ school. : 


Kaiser-i-Hind (27), 4th 
June. 


45. The work of purifying the existing series of vernacular text-books 
OPO TRS taught in primary schools, which was inaugurated 
Sudhérak is) om Jaye Under the presidentship of Mr. Covernton, has been 
duly completed, and the Director having made his 
report upon the work done by the Text-Books Committee, Government have 
issued a Government Resolution on the subject. Besides the members of the 
Committee, a number of other gentlemen have assisted in the task of the revision I 
of the old series, and we doubt not but that Government will duly recognise 
the services of these gentlemen either by conveying to them an expression 
of their thanks or bestowing some titles upon them. But we doubt whether 
the new series is, as Claimed by Mr. Giles, really more useful, entertaining and 
instructive than similar series in vogue in other independent countries. The work 
of bringing out the series has been entrusted toa European firm. The reason 
given for this procedure is that the work of printing will be very neat. -We are not 
at all convinced of the validity of this reason. We need not alvert here to the 
highhanded character af Mr. Giles’ regime beyond remarking that by entrusting 
the work of printing: the new books to Messrs. MacMillan & Co. he has merely 
furnished one more illustration of his autocratic policy. One of our common 
grievances is that we are far too dependent upon English imports, and Mr. Giles 
had added one more item to these imports. Even the copy-books and exercise 
books placed in the hands of our boys are required to be imported from 
abroad. We have read somewhere that in the list of civic virtues enumerated in . 
one of the Japanese text-books loyalty at one time occupied the first place, but a i 
few years ago patriotism was by the Mikado’s. order assigned the first place. 
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placed side’ by side 
‘authorities on our 
What wonder, then, 
d for a Seat ury more, or is even 
| agntery difference between England 
are fed on mother’s milk, while their iatink 
shed 1 on a alte imitation stuff, which has no nutrition in 
‘us not only do not resent this trickery, but encourage our 
t the sec article placed before them is good milk! The 
overn has rived us of physical weapons and now the Kduca- 
tional autboritie gow to take away from us oun mental weapons. If they 
succeetl in i ‘their attempt, the rising generation is doomed : nay, it threatens to 
a orgs upon the British name, We reserve further comments on the 
till the seriesis out. [The Sudhdrak writes in a somewhat similar 
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46. “It was er ea day that the Railway Board 
we has decided to make Church Gate the Bombay 
Bored tomate Gharch Gat terminus of the B, B. & C. I. Railway. This has 
Station the terminus of the very much upset some good people anxious more about 
B. B. & ©. I. Railway. the amenities of the city than the comfort and conve- 
June, Heo. — (21), *rd_ nience of its poorer population. We are told that 
the Grant Road-Colaba line should be removed, and 


be that it is an improvement for which the city has craved for thirty years, Is 
lh it true? Those who know anything of native opinion are unanimous in holding 
4 . that the line is looked upon as a blessing, and that even the removal of the 
ut line from Colaba to Church Gate would cause most serious inconvenience to 


the poorer section of the population.”’ 


Ye } . 4%. The Bombay Samdchdr warmly approves of the reported decision of 
et | the Railway Board to retain intact the portion of the 
Hi ot. Samachar (65), BB. & C. I. Railway line between Church Gate and 
oh une; Jdm-e-Jamshed — G 
1 (26), 6th June. rant Road stations. It observes that the removal of 
, the line between these two stations would involve a 
hardship to the poor population of Bombay and tend to operate as a check upon 
the migration of the people from the congested parts of the city to the suburbs, 
[The Jdm-e-Jamshed makes similar remarks, and regards the adverse criticism 
on the Board’s decision made by the Times of India as inspired by an exclusive 
and selfish regard for the interests of the well-to-do classes, who, according to 
the paper, are hankering after the luxury of a splendid marine promenade 
in Bombay. | 


48. It is complained in certain quarters that with the progress of the 
destructive operations of the City Improvement 
ait - _— (41), 5th Fyrust the centane of habitable duutinas in Bombay 
: is materially reduced and that Europeans are obliged to 
pay higher rent for the bungalows occupied by them. It is, therefore, proposed 
that the B, B. & C. I. Railway should be made to have its Bombay terminus at 
Grant Road, instead of at Coldba, and thatthe space between the two stations - 
should be utilised solely for the erection of bungalows suitable for the residence of 
Europeans. As the suggestion is based on selfish considerations and put forward 
by persons who bask in the sunshine of official favour, it is meet that a timely pro- 
test be entered against it by the native community. It can never be said with truth 
that the people rendered houseless by the operations of the Improvement ‘I'rust 
neve ip osenenee bungalows formerly rented by Europeans. The number of the 
oused ; is about ten thousand. Some two thousand of these have 
_ the remaining 
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provided for, But as they have little influence with the authorities, it: is 
possible that the Europeans will carry the day. It is the duty of our people 
to submit petitions and memorials to Government on the subject, praying that 
the vacant spaces in the an be utilised for the erection of sanitary dwellings | 
for the poor. By bringing them out of congested and the worst infected parts 

of the city the authorities will be materially improving the public health and 
arresting the growth of diseases which now hold the city in their relentless grip. 


49. A correspondent writes to the Phenix :—‘ Never has the N.-W. Railway 
' gee been unmindful of the convenience of its passengers, 
mont cansed to second class much less of the convenience of first and second class 
native passengers by soldiers passengers, and one cannot, therefore, understand why 
in the Karachi-Quetta mail such a patent grievance of second class passengers to 
trains (N.-W. Railway). which I refer below has not been remedied. ‘Times out 
eepere Arent eee of number have we seen second class compartments in 
both up and down Quetta mails over-crowded with soldiers lying crossways and 
sideways Over the whole length and breadth of the compartment, sometimes even 
lying prostrate on the floor. The Department provides only one compartment 
for males, and it can be imagined how annoying it must be to the passengers, who 
get in at the roadside stations and, finding in the hurry of tae moment that they 
cannot be admitted in the carriage, have to enter the nearest third class carriage 
or miss the train. Again, if there be one or two seats vacant in the 
compartment, these soldiers oftentimes would not brook to have natives with 
them and would treat them in a most unruly manner, Could not the N.-W. 
Railway afford to provide separate accommodation for the soldiers and relieve the 
passengers from all bother and harassment at their hands? ‘These soldiers as a 
rule get in either at Quetta or Karachi, and thus a separate compartment can 
always be provided for them with ease whenever they travel from either end, 
We hope the Traffic Superintendent will lose no time to look into the matter.”’ 


50. ‘ The wheat traffic on the N.-W, Railway is now getting brisk, and 

| it is expected that the flow of wheat into Karachi 
Pela gin x _ yee will be almost, if not, quite, as heavy asit was last 

Pheenia (14), 3rd June. ** year, The unfortunate Guards who have to work the 
goods trains carrying this commodity into Karachi have 
to work from 14 to 16 hours at a stretch and have only a few hours’ rest at 
home between trips. Are the Railway authorities making any arrangement 
to compensate these men for the abnormal work thrown on them?..,....... As it 
is, there is a strong feeling that the Guards are not being fairly treated. It is 
said to be a fact that when the Head Office asked for the names of men 
worthy of special promotion, the Karachi District Officer submitted the name of 
only one man with12or13 years’ service. ‘lhishas causeda flutter among 
the Guards, many of whom have good approved service of 20 or 25 years,......... 
There is also another hardship complained of which should be remedied 
by the District Officer, and that is as.regards the checking by Guards of 
trains while being shunted in the station yard. We understand that the 
rule is that the Guard is supposed to be at the station 30 minutes before the 
departure of his train to take over the train papers and to check the train 
before starting, and for this purpose trains are always made up and placed on a 
siding so as to facilitate. the check andto make it safe. If trains are not - 
made up and ready to be taken over, the fault lies with the station staff, and 
the Guards should not be compelled, as we hear they are compelled by an order 
now in force, to check a train. while it is being shunted about. Not only is it 
unfair, but it is positively dangerous,” 
Municipalities. 

51, ‘* We learn from the agenda paper for the next meeting of the Bombay 
__,°™ Municipal Corporation to be held on Monday next 
Mn Ran ye Mn that there are no fewer than three notices of motion 
tion for presenting an address to vote an address of welcome to Their Royal High- 
of welcome to His Royal messes the Prince and Princess of Wales on their 
i the Prince of abate in India, and to appoint a Committee to draw 

ONS up the address. ‘The notices of motions will be moved 
Pin gan Review (14), 7th and seconded by mon of different denominations, 
Hindu, Mubammadan and Zoroastrian........ We do- 
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this’ incident + present: when placed side by side 
ilous endeavour made b the authorities on our 
‘om What wonder, then, 

in the Indian mind for a ae! he more, or is even 
from it for ever! This marks a great difference between England 
lia, Ja ie, bo are fed on mother’s milk, while their Indian 
rér nourished upon a base imitation stuff, which has no nutrition in 
only do not resent this trickery, but encourage our 
YS that | urious article placed before them is good milk! The 
Gov has already deprived us of physical weapons and now the Educa- 
tional authorities seek to take away from us our mental weapons. If they 
succeeil in their attempt, the rising generation is doomed : nay, it threatens to 
| a stigma-upon the British name, We reserve further comments on the 
aan} till the series is out. [The Sudhdrak writes in a somewhat similar 
strain.] — 


2 Railways. 


46. “It was ae ae Other day that the Railway Board 

bie as in) , has decided to make Church Gate the Bombay 
Board oad Push Gen terminus of the B, B. & C. I. Railway. This has 
Station the terminus of the very much upset some good people anxious more about 
B. B. & ©. 1. Railway. the amenities of the city than the comfort and conve- 
june Met Jame (21), ord viene of its poorer population. We are told that 

e, Eng. cols. . 

pie the Grant Road-Colaba line should be removed, and 
Bed that it is an improvement for which the city has craved for thirty years, Is 
‘gah it true? Those who know anything of native opinion are unanimous in holding 
ae that the line is looked upon as a blessing, and that even the removal of the 
ae. line from Colaba to Church Gate would cause most serious inconvenience to 
ae the poorer section of the population.” 


| + | the Railway Board to retain intact the portion of the 


| 
a ate Hee Bombay Samdchdr warmly approves of the reported decision of 
Hi PP agri Samachar (65), BB. & C. I. Railway line between Church Gate and 
oa. une ; 


y | (26), 6th AT ai cama Grant Road stations. It observes that the removal of 


bi} the line between these two stations would involve a 
ie hardship to the poor population of Bombay and tend to operate as a check upon 
: the migration of the people from the congested parts of the city to the suburbs. 
[The Jém-e-Jamshed makes similar remarks, and regards the adverse criticism 
ALi | onthe Board’s decision made by the Times of India as inspired by an exclusive 
| and selfish regard for the interests of the well-to-do classes, who, according to 

i | the + ok are hankering aiter the luxury of a splendid marine promenade 
i! 48. It is complained in certain quarters that with the progress of the 
destructive operations of the City Improvement 

June, Prakash (41), 5th ‘jyust the number of habitable Pees thc ‘: Bombay 
is materially reduced and that Europeans are obliged to 

y higher rent for the bungalows occupied by them. It is, therefore, proposed 
that the B, B. & C. I. Railway should be made to have its Bombay terminus at 
Grant Road, instead of at Colaba, and thatthe space between the two stations | 
should: be utilised solely for the erection of bungalows suitable for the residence of 
Europeans. As the suggestion 1 is based on selfish considerations and put forward 
by persons who bask in the sunshine of official favour, it is meet that a timely pro- 
test be entered against it by the native community. It can never be said with truth 
that the people rendered houseless by the operations of the Improvement ‘I'rust 
have occupied bungalows formerly rented by Europeans. The number of the 
dishoused population is about ten thousand. Some two thousand of these have 
been accommodated in the new chawls erected by the Trust, The remaining 
eight thousand being mostly poor people have not certainly occupied costly 
bungalows hired by Europeans but poorer dwellings generally occupied by the 
iddle classes. Hvyen assuming that the operations of the ‘Trust have indirectly 

n instrumental in raising the rent of the bungalows occupied by Europeans, 

t can never be said that well-to-do Europeans have the first claim upon 
© Trust, “It is aud poor people, who have been dishoused, that must first be 
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provided for. But as they have little influence with the authorities, it; is 


possible that the Europeans will carry the day. It is the duty of our people 


to submit petitions and memorials to Government on the subject, praying that 


the vacant spaces in the city be utilised for the erection of sanitary dwellings | 


for the poor. By bringing them out of congested and the worst infected parts 
of the city the authorities will be materially improving the public health and 
arresting the growth of diseases which now hold the city in their relentless grip. 


49. A correspondent writes to the Phenix :—‘ Never has the N.-W. Railway 
ee been unmindful of the convenience of its passengers, 
ment caused to second class ch less of the convenience of first and second class 
native passengers by soldiers passengers, and one cannot, therefore, understand why 
in the Karachi-Quetta mail such a patent grievance of second class passengers to 
trains (N.-W. Railway). which I refer below has not been remedied. ‘Times out 
oe ee ee of number bave we seen second class compartments in 
both up and down Quetta mails over-crowded with soldiers lying crossways and 
sideways Over the whole length and breadth of the compartment, sometimes even 
lying prostrate on the floor. ‘The Department provides only one compartment 
for males, and it can be imagined how annoying it must be to the passengers, who 
get in at the roadside stations and, finding in the hurry of tne moment that they 
cannot be admitted in the carriage, have to enter the nearest third class carriage 
or miss the train. Again, if there be one or two seats vacant in the 
compartment, these soldiers oftentimes would not brook to have natives with 
them and would treat them in a most unruly manner, Could not the N.-W. 
Railway afford to provide separate accommodation for the soldiers and relieve the 
passengers from all bother and harassment at their hands? These soldiers as a 
rule get in either at Quetta or Karachi, and thus a separate compartment can 
always be provided for them with ease whenever they travel from either end, 
We hope the Traffic Superintendent will lose no time to look into the matter.”’ 


50. ‘The wheat traffic on the N.-W, Railway is now getting brisk, and 

. it is expected that the flow of wheat into Karachi 
a Sepsoy . x4 bin will be almost, if not, quite, as heavy asit was last 
Phenix (14), 3rd June. ** year. The unfortunate Guards who have to work the 
goods trains carrying this commodity into Karachi have 

to work from 14 to 16 hours at a stretch and have only a few hours’ rest at 
home between trips. Are the Railway authorities making any arrangement 
to compensate these men for the abnormal work thrown on them?.....,.... As it 
is, there is a strong feeling that the Guards are not being fairly treated. It is 
said to be a fact that when the Head Office asked for the names of men 
worthy of special promotion, the Karachi District Officer submitted the name of 
only one man with12or13 years’ service. Thishas causeda flutter among 
the Guards, many of whom have good approved service of 20 or 25 years.......... 
There is also another hardship complained of which should be remedied 
by the District Officer, and that is as.regards the checking by Guards of 
trains while being shunted in the station yard. We understand that the 
rule is that the Guard is supposed to be at the station 30 minutes before the 
departure of his train to take over the train papers and to check the train 
before starting, and for this purpose trains are always made up and placed ona 


siding so as to facilitate. the check andto make it safe. If trains are not - 


made up and ready to be taken over, the fault lies with the station staff, and 
the Guards should not be compelled, as we hear they are compelled by an order 
now in force, to check a train while it is being shunted about. Not only is it 
unfair, but it is positively dangerous.” 


Municipalities. 
51, ‘* We learn from the agenda paper for the next meeting of the Bombay 


* Municipal Corporation to be held on Monday next 


Notices of motion in the : tes 
Bombay Manicinel. Corpora- that there are no fewer than three notices of motion 


tion for presenting an address to vote an address of welcome to Their Royal High- 


of welcome to His Royal messes the Prince and Princess of Wales on their 
Highness the Prince of arrival in India, and to appoint a Committee to draw 
Wales. upthe address. ‘The notices of motions will be moved 


12), 7th . ert 
er er and seconded by mon of different denominations, 


Hindu, Muhammadan and Zoroastrian........ We do- 
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| le of doing justice to the subject 
xe Corporation. But we shall not make comments. 
idiou: Tendency which permeates the public 


5a . “The 5 aingrcet insanita bondition in which some parts of 
; ye a to be found call for serious attention 
A Alleged insanitary condi- from the authorities responsible for the sanitation of 
ae ae at ta the town. The locaiity where the ‘'ando Mohamed 
Eng. sale Oh »» Khan School is situated gives out such an offensive 
| . smell to the passers-by that the general health in that 
vicinity seems most likely to suffer. In the Muhammadan burial ground also 
filth has been allowed to accumulate in such a way that it Is a permanent 
nuisance and a source of serious inconvenience to those who frequent the 
und.......... All this bespeaks a lack of proper supervision and a general 
indifference on the part of the civic authorities towards sanitation. We hope 
that now at least they will lose no time in turning their attention to the 
matter.” 


53. “ We understand that Mr, Lele has withdrawn his resignation. On 
reflection it seems to have occurred to Mr. Lele that 
_ Withdrawal of the resigna- the severance of his connection with the Municipality 
tion of the Municipal Secre- in this way means a slur on him and that he should 
tary, Hyderabad (Sind). : 2 ; 
Prabhat (53), 30th May, Yather stay and see the investigation proceeded with. 
Eng. cols, Such should have been Mr. Lele’s attitude from the 
very beginning......... The public must rejoice that 
the investigation is not to be dropped abruptly, and that the truth or otherwise 
of the charges against Mr. Lele is to be ferreted out. But has thé Managing 
Committee recommended his suspension as it threatened todo? Now ‘that 
Mr. Lele has, on second thoughts, shown himself willing to faca the investi- 
gation, the Managing Committee cannot very wel: dispense with such a 
procedure after the length it has gone, unless it comes forward and admits 
that it has grievously erred.” 


Native States, 


54. The writer on Indian Affairs in the London Times has ina recent 
article made some eulogistic remarks on the system 
Policy of the British Goy- of the education of Native Chiefs prevailing at present 
Sak towards § Native in India. There are in all seven hundred Native States 
es. 
Kal (122), 9th June. in this country. This figure might naturally astonish 
some people, who might ask how so many States 
could have survivei the vigorous annexation policy of the British Government. 
It may be true that as many as seven hundred Native States exist in India at 
the present day, but if we were to look at their condition we cannot help being 
grieved at it. The British Government is said to have abandoned its policy of 
annexation in 1858, or to speak more accurately, they abandoned the harsh 
method of open annexation pursued by the Kast India Company, which 
fostered grave discontent in the country, It has now devised a new method 
of covert annexation whereby all discontent is avoided, while all the 
benefits of annexation are practically secured. No Native Chief is nowadays 


_ deposed without due cause, but those who are allowed to remain on the gadi 


are mere puppets SW haggten real power. ‘The British Government cannot, 
therefore, credit for preserving the independence of N ative 
raga ‘The ito care sat 3 ative Chiefs is to flatter British officers rather than 
6 affairs of their States, and Englishmen reap all the benefits 
e Sts tates that es of snnesaion. have secured, while they avoid all 
Cr wonkene 
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55, “Kala Khachar, a shareholder of Anandpnr, under Chotila Thana: 

Reported fetal termination 1% 2Ater shooting dead his brother Jethsur Khachar . 
of a dispute betwoon two SH0Ot himself. It appears that for some time past 
Kathi Talnkdars as regards the brothers were quarreling about the division 
the inheritance of their giras of their géras. Citing the Instance of Jasdan, Jethsur 
and the rule of primogeni- being the elder brother constituted himself Talukdar 
tare introduced by Govern- and offered a part of the giras only to his brother for 
ment among the KathiChiefs. |. 

Kéthidwa'r News (28), 8ra his maintenance. Kala objected to this arrangement 
June, Eng. cols.; Kéthtdwér and claimed half the giras according to the Kathi 
Times (10), 5th June; Mven- gystom. Jethsur would not give in. Kala strongly 
ong fore (58), Fen Fens remonstrated with him on the subject and implored 
him not to exasperate him, since he was determined to have his half share 
and would not rest content with anything short of it. Jethsur paid no 
heed to this, however. Kala thereupon reminded him of the awful risk that 
he ran by his obstinacy and selfishness, but Jethsur remained obdurate. 
Finding that his brother was determined to monopolise his share and presuming 
that he would get little justice in the matter, he fetched his gun and shot him > 
dead, shooting himself a little later with a revolver. Their mother and 

_ wives are reported to have deposed’ that the brothers quarrelled with such 
‘sad results because of the rule of primogeniture introduced among the Kathis. 
The Kathis generally are very short-tempered, and such displays of temper are 
likely to take place whenever the question of the division of a giras crops up. 
This isa matter to which the earnest attention of Government shouldbe drawn.” 
[Commenting on the above occurrence, the Aathidwir Times observes :— 
“We learn that the true cause of this fatal quarrel was the rule of primo- 
geniture, which the Government of India have recently introduced among 
the Kathi Darbars. According to this rule one of the brothers, viz., the 
elder of the two, was to receive the whole estate, so to say, while the 
other was to be kept content with a certain specified portion of it, or rather 
with a fixed money payment to be granted to himin the form of giras 
or jiwai, as it is generally styled. This remarkably sweeping change in 
the time-honoured custom of the Kathi. Chiefs has no doubt wrought great 
discontent among the majority of the members of that warlike community, 
inasmuch as while the introduction of it in any particular State or Taluka gives 
a lion’s share to the eldest son of the family, it leaves the other sons, whatever 
their number may be, in the possession of only a greatly reduced share of it, 
besides depriving them of their equality of rights as well as liberty. It 
was this change, we are told, that was to come upon their status sooner or later 
that estranged the two Khachar brothers of Anandpur Taluka and ultima- 
tely brought about their end in so strange and regrettable a manner.” 
The Evening Jdme also refers to the discontent prevailing among the Kathi 
Chiefs owing to the rule of primogeniture introduced by Government, and urges 
Government to conciliate the Chiefs by meeting them half-way. It suggests : 
that the estate of a deceased Kathi Chief might be kept intact, but instead iq 
of vesting it solely in the Chief’s eldest son it should be regarded as joint q 
family estate, the annual income thereof being divided among the various . 
claimants in certain proportions to be fixed by Government. | 4 
: 


56. ‘Since Odha Khachar was placed in charge of the Jasdan Taluka, 
ex its administration does not seem to be conducted 
con - a (38), br , a8 smoothly and efficiently as could be expected. 
June, See. ook Odha has not the ability for administration, and it is 
necessary, therefore, that the Agency should lend him 
a competent officer of their choice to look after the State affairs. Finding his 
father unable to manage his State, Odha’s son is trying to secure as much power 
to himself as he can, and this has led to friction between the two. Each 
suspects that the other will poison him and so both take their meals separately. 
Of the amount of Rs, 3,56,000 handed over to the Talukdar by the Agency, 
very little remains on hand, one lakh anda half of rupees having been spent on 
the marriage of the Kumar, and almost as much having been paid to the_ 
Darbar’s creditors. We doubt very much if Government have acted discreetly .. : 
in the matter of making over all cash and ornaments to Odha, for, if the | 4. 
Privy Council happen to decide against the action of the Viceroy and the 
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| si inet Pi SER Tet. ay | 
ao oh | “the sudden ‘sdiliealibn of Mr. Mohanlal, Karbhari of Bajdna, has 
ee ted ygrbiens .. evoked regret among the subjects of the tate who 
cae Maladminietation in Ba- were satisfied in every way with his administration. 
be: wihia rte Senta (79), We have not been able to ascertain the exact circum- 
7th Junie. stances under which the Karbhari was made to 
sever his connection with the State, but there can 
be no doubt that the favourite hazurias of the Chief are at the bottom of this 
khatpat. From childhood upwards the Chief has been on terms of intimacy 
with these low-class people. He was unable in consequence to acquire even a 
= moderate amount of education. Owing to his misconduct and other reasons 
a the British Government at first hesitated to hand over the reins of administra- 
e tion to him when he attained his majority, but ultimately the Chief’s anite- 
cedenta were connived at and he was installed on the gadé. The Chief, 
however, does not appear to realise his responsibilities, and the State has become 
notorious for its mismanagement in Kathidwar. We shall keep an eye over 
the affairs of the State for a time in the hope of seeing an improvement in 
the present state of things. If no such improvement takes place, we shall 
deem it our duty to draw the attention of the Agent to the Governor, Kathid- 
war, to the mismanagement prevailing in the State. 


58. Itis not yet two years since the Government nominated Husain 
‘Stites Ja Yavarkhanjias 5th Class Talukdar of Sardargadh, when 
Weinktine “of Berdérgedh complaints are heard on all sides about his unpopular 
(Kathiawar) to forcibly con- 0d stringent administration of the Taluka. Though 
vert four Hindu orphansto the young Talukdar has received education at the 
ce poe br Times (29), 7th Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and bas been given an 
a (29), able-Private Secretary by the Agency, yet he is con- 
ceited and self-willed and acts recklessly on his 

Own initiative instead of benefiting by the wise counsels of responsible officers 
of the State. For the present we shall be content with inviting the 
attention of the Agency to one isolated occurrence, wherein the part played by 
the Talukdar calls for an explanation. It is reported that at the instigation 
of the Talukdar an attempt was made to convert to the Muhammadan 
religion three orphan boys and one orphan girl of a yotter in the village 
of Kutubpura under the Talukdar’s jurisdiction. The four children were 
confined in a dark room, and the boys were silenced on being threatened 
with punishment, but the girl’s screams brought a crowd of people tothe 
scene, with the resulf that a well-known Hindu gentleman rescued them 
and brought them to Sardargadh. The Talukdar, however, still entertains 
the design of converting them to Islam, and with this view has got them 
removed to Kothdriya village. We hope the Political Agent, Sorath Prant, will 
make an inquiry into the matter, if he has not already done so. ‘The incident 


, in guestion has greatly roused the indignation of the Hindu community agaiust 
ee | the Talukdar. 


59, We learn that the Government of India have rejected Rajopadhye’s 

Raj appeal agaiust the. order of the Maharaja of Kolhé4- 
ee tETy bcs dane. pur confiscating the inam enjoyed by the Rajopadhye 
: family. It is most unfortunate that the Maharaja 
should be guilty of a palpable injustice, and that the British Government 
should fail torectify it. ‘fhe paramount Power is expected to prevent the 
ion which may be rife in Native States, and it is an act of 
iniquity and shamelessness on its part to say that it. declines to interfere 
with the decision of a Native Chief. Can this attitude of non-intervention 
be dictated by the present plundering policy pursued by the British 
Government towards Native States in the matter of Imperial Service 
roops ? Howsee ver that may be, the final decision in the case is most 
eplorable. The-Maharaja may be gratified with it, but we venture to tell him 
quitous gratification. The be-all and end-all of the life of a Native 
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Chief is not to flatter British officers and to tyrannise over his subjects at 
his sweet will, but to respect the pledges given by his ancestors. If Native 
Chiefs will confiscate the iname of their subjects, a time may come when the 
British Government will annex the Native States, and then the Chiefs will not 
have any public sympathy on their side. We cannot but drop a hint to the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur that if he persists in his present policy, he is sure to draw 
down evil consequences on himself some day. [A few other Deccan papers of 
the week express regret at the unfavourable decision of Rajopadhye’s appeal 
to the Government of India. | 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


60. A public meeting of the inhabitants of Poona was held last Sunday in 
Rp oy ee the New Hall of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha for the 
to congratulate Japan upon Purpose of congratulating Japan on the great naval 
her recent naval victory and Victory recently won by her over Russia. The chair 
distribution of food to the was taken by Mr. B.G. Tilak, who said that Japan was 
poor of Satara in gratification {9 be congratulated upon her victory on two grounds, 
en news of the naval first, because she was an Asiatic nation, and secondly, 
Kesari (127), 6th June; because she wasan ally of England. Japan’s victories 
= — (48), an te Russia, hie signa show that Asiatics, ~! 
June; Indu Prakash ) ey were properly trained to arms and equippe 
38), 7th a Frakwsh vith modern weapons, would be more than : mk 
a for Europeans. Mr, N. C. Kelkar, in moving the 
first resolution, said that the congratulations of the meeting were genuine 
and spontaneous. He added:—Some people might say that it would be 
foolish on the part of the Indians to rejoice at the victories obtained 
by Japan, simply because the latter were Asiatics like themselves. 
When Lord Curzon called all Asiatics liars, we had to share the ignominy 
with the Asiatics, why should we not then participate in the glory of 
Japan’s victories? Mr. R. M. Sane, of Barsi, said that the congratula- 
tions could not be said to proceed from only those actually present at 
the meeting, because every one who was possessed of a sympathetic heart 
and a reflecting mind was sure to rejoice at Japan’s victories, and that from 
this point of view it could not be said that those absent from the meeting owing 
to some reason or other did not sympathise with its object. Mr. Gandhi, 
pleader, moved that the first resolution be forwarded to the Japanese Govern- 
ment through the Japanese Consul at Bombay. The proposition was seconded 
by Mr. Govindrao Tilak, a pleader of Bdarsi, and was carried unanimously. 
Another reason for congratulating Japan was declared to be that the Japanese, 
who are Buddhists by religion, regarded India as their holy land. Mr. Balasaheo 
Natu then thanked the president, and the meeting was dissolved. [The Native 
Opinion, the Indu Prakdsh and several other papers of the week publish brief 
accounts of the proceedings of the meeting, The Dnyin Prakdish writes :— 
Mr, Dadasaheb Karandikar, a leading pleader of Sitara, distributed food to 
the poor of that town on the 4th instant as a token of gratification at the news 
of Japan’s naval victory over Russia. | 


M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental ‘Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 15th June 1906. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to_atty local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, ifthe facts alleged are incorrett, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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Hyderabad 
(Sind). 
Sukkur (Sind)... 


see ‘Week: ? ese 


Daily 


Weekly ... 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 


Do. 


Monthly... 


Weekly ... 
eee 
Weekly .., 
Do. eee 
De a 
Daily... 
Weekly ... 
EE 
Weekly ... 
De. — ccc 
Do. eee 
Weekly ... 
Daily eee 
Weekly ... 


ee* 


Saddshiv | Vishvandth Mayfdev; Hindu 
i Brdhman) ; 28. 
aman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brdbman); 47, 
Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott — ... ‘on ree 
Hari N4&rayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brdhman); 38. : 
: Do. Do. ove 


Shvh Ma4anekl4l Ambér4m Doctor; Hindu 
(Bania). 
Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 


Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande; 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; 


Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman); 24. : 
Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 
wan Brahman); 33. 
Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahmin); 32. 
Vinayak Nfr@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 36. 
Damodar Savl4ram Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
39. 
Dw4rkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. 

Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
Ganesh N&4rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 

Brahman) ; 30. 


Lawrence 
nese); 32. 
Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... 


Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa- 


(1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah, 
B.A., LB. 

(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

Lekhr4j Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


eee 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


| Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shriwak 
Bania) ; 88. 


ey Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 

yat) ; 365. 

Anndji Gopél Jorébur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43, | 

Govind Gang4dhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Bréhman); 28. ) 


F, X. Fernandes; Goanese ; 37 


on. Ism&il K&zi Mahomed; Muhammadan; 
Nérdbh&i Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; 48 
Dr. Kaliind4s Jaikisondés Desdi, B.A., L. 


Ramji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 ... 


& 8.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. 


M. 


Ss & 


500 


No. |= Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition. Name, easte and age of Editor. _— 


Gusaniti—continued. 


65 | Bombay Sam4char .. | Bombay... vee} Daily ove ond — Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;/ 4,C00 
rsi ; 36. 

66 | Broach Mitra... »+-| Broach .,, soe| Weekly ,., eee] Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma| 

Kshatriya) ; 23. 

67 | Broach Samachér... aa ae ee ee eo»| Ardeshar Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi ; 50... vee 500 


68 |Chav-Chav __... " Bombay ... | Fortnightly... — Manchar4m; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 250 

8. 

69 | Deshi Mitra nea ‘on ee. os ..-| Weekly ,., ...| Kashidés Bhagvandés; Hindu (K4&chia, #.¢.,) 1,400 

: | a vegetable seller) ; 44. | 

70 | Din Mani ,.. see »»+| Broach ... -»-| Monthly... »..| Nath4lal Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 950 
Bania) ; 26. 

71 |Dny#nottejak eee a Ahmedabad __...| Fortnightly _...| Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 


72 | Friend of India os. eco} Dow coe -+»| Weekly ... ...| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
Brahman); 60 


73 | Fursad ss... _ vee, Bombay... bi Monthly »»»| Bomanji Navroji Kabraji; Parsi ; 45 ... Me 725 


74 |GapSup ... we a ten «| Fortnightly ...|M.C. Ratnagar & Co. .., a een ies 800 


. : 

75 | Hitechchhu eee 2 Ahmedabad = oss} Weekly ... -».! Kalidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain) ; 46 .... oe 300 
| 
| 
| 


76 Jain eee eee Do. eee ee Do. eee eee Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu (Jain) ; 1,400 

$3. 
77 | Jd&m-e-Jahanooma .»»| Bombay ... me oy} oe ...| Ratansbaw Framji Ach@ria ; “Parsi ; 29 oo; 1,000 
78 | Kaira Vartaman ... + Kaira... td Be aes ».| Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 


| | Shravak Bania) ; £5. 
79 | Kathidwar Samfchar ...; Ahmedabad _....| ~Do. __,,, ese} Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 


man); 44. 
80 | Loka Mitra ‘it. -+e| Bombay... -o»| Bi-weekly eee rm nee ob Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
Parsi ; 35. 
81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... ool Weeklyces ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 | : 
Brahman); 45. 


82 | Navséri Prak4sh ... ooe| Navs@ri ... coo]  D0o cee e++| Rustamnji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 56... rte 800 
83 | Nure Elan. eee ees) Bombay ... -»-| Monthly... ee-| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 re 600 


Jl. 


84 | Praja Mitra sha ,..| AKardchi... »..| Bi-weekly eee} NarLhoyshankar Jagjivan ; ee 275 
Surat 4, »-| Weekly ... se.| Hormasji Jamsedji; Parsi; 45... a + 500 


85 Praja Pokar eee eee 


86 | Prak&sh and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... eel We ese »»»| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);} 1,000 
38. 
87 | Punch Dand _ me eee ae? ao eoe| JaMnAdas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43. | 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... coo} Abmedabad .../ Do. cvs eo-| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 coe 150 


89 | Sénj Vartamin ... .«.| Bombay ... eee] Daily — cos »»-| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 3,300 

(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 

(2) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 
38 


| 3 (3) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, Hy 
90 | Sind Vartaman ... oe} Kar&chi ... vee] Weekly ove “1 Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 250 ; | | 
91 | Stri Bodh ... oe +| Bombay ... »».| Monthly a eer 500 
92 Surat Akhb&r adhe eee Surat o96¢ eee Weekly eee eee Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; P4rsi : 49 eee See 300 


93 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha wih: Mie kee «| Anopram Méadneklél Visashrim&li; Hindu 175 | 
: | (Shravak); 36. 
INDIs 


94 |Pandit ... eee ove) Poona eee vee] Weekly see eee} Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 160 
jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
95 Sharman Samachar eee Bombay see eee Do. eee eee | e0eeee eee 


96 |Shri Venkateshvar Sami-} Do. .., ot th ae -++| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Ndgas} 6,200 
char. | 7 | Brahman) ; 39. 


KANABKESE. 
97 |Digvijaya... oo re] Gadag we | Weekly...  ...| Shankropa Gadiappa Bastimarad; Hindu 150 


(Devang, Lingayat) ; 37. | 
98 | Karnadtak Vritta oo .o.| Dhdrwar cod GR ce sei (1) Shivram Mahadev Khénolkar; Hindu E00 


(th Aodddera Bale Hoskeri ; Hind 
2)..Ann arya eri; Hindu) - | 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. | 


99 | Loki Bandhu .. | Do, oe = o{ Do. oe «| Gururdo Réghavendra Mamdé&pur ; _— 150 
| (Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
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...| Gundo .Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br&éhman) ; 28. 
ee { Kamalaghankar Dinkar Jathér ; Hindu (Kar- 75 
b4da Brahman); 41. 
eos} Gaurishankar RAmprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
Brahman); 41, 
| 4. ..108 | Arunodaya wes wef DOana aan ae :, Ms code eee ae Or eg Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 615 
gape v coe} Dhulia ..; «| ‘Do. ooo eee) Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 200 
ge shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 
ir ~ eee Ratnégiri eee Do. eee eer Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 eee 500 
3 é ,..{ Belgaum... % See gee os Bs Bhik4ji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brdhman) ;/3900—400 
l. 
w| Bombay ot eR ».| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 
. (Pathare Prabhu); 42, : 
; vee} T&sgaon ... 7. Se ae ..| Rémchandra Vindyak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
109 | Chandrakant iad ...| Chikodi ... so a te ,...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khdadilkar ; Hinda (Chit- 100 
pawen Brahman); 40. 
: ' - 110 | Chandrodaya see «»| Chiplan .. oe i ce ...| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 275 
Brabman); 40. 
_> 111 | Chikiteak ... ee -| Belgaum a a sae a — Ramchandra Sd4vant ; Hindu (Maratha) ;/600—700 
112 | Chitragupta eve ae ae wa | ae ee «| Jagannath Bald4ji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 100 
, : Brahman) ; 38. 
_ 118 | Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhdpur wal. . ae ae see] Sadishiv Vithal Pfrasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 
114 | Deshakdlavartamin ...| Brandol se. os Fae ee ...| Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 212 
Bradhman) ; 32. 
, 115 | Dharma .... eee —- tae ~ ae) -»-| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
. : Bréhman) ; 48. | 
116 | Dharwér Vritta ... «| Dharwar | Do. ...  4..| Saddshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 800 
117 | Dny4n Sf4gar =... see) Kolhepur fe Gy fae < phony bey Mantri; Hindu (Sarasvat Brah- 
man); 41. 
ie 2 | De | Monthly  s»| Vishna Govind BijSpurkar, MLA.; Hindul 500 
‘ai (Deshastha Brdhman); 41. | 
- 5-200 (Hinde Punch. | Thana ... ve.| Weekly +. oo.| Krishn4ji Késhinath Phadke; Hindu(Chitp4wan} 1,500 | 
Sea | Brahman); 38. 
120 | Jagadddarsh eee -e-| Ahmednagar | Do. .».| Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 280 
pawan Brahman); 52. 
121 | Jagadhitechchhu ... we} Poona 4... se) Do. oes «| RAoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,000 
) | wan Brahman) ; 75. 
122 | Jagateamfchér ...  ...) Thema ... ...) Do. oe nw. Piabhe) a Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth} 500 
rabhu); 41. 
123 Kal eee cee eee Poona eee ie Do. 6e9 eee Shivram Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A. ; Hindu 6,400 
bie ghee Brahman); 39. 
124 | Kalpataru...  ...  — +»! Shol&pur cool == Doe cee - oee| Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 420 
4 | Brahman); 46. 
125 | Karmanuk eee vee] POONAsee oe ae »».| Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 4,100 
. : | | : Brdéhman) ; 38. 
126 Keral Kokil : eee eee Bombay... eee Monthly ees awe ws _ Athle; Hindu (Karhéda 3,000 
: : | man); 49. 
‘ 127 | Kesari_... see »».| Poona 4. vee| Weekly ooo »».| B4l Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 17,500 
’ . | = (Chitp&awan Bréhman); 48. 
198 | Khéndesh Chitragupta ...| Dhulia ... 4.) Do. oe one ed yg Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth) 300 
a q man); 26. 
le 129 |Ehéndesh Vaibhay |] Do. wa wv] Dov sue su| Yadav Balkriahna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth] 600 
re | Peg , man) ; ov. : 
Rae 130 | Lokamata... ai »..| Vengurla a a ...| Bamkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
en eta dee | Bréhman) ; 27. 
181 Lokaseva 200 eee ee: Nisik ‘ ee6 eee Do. eee @¢o eeecce eee 
ter 1 ’ : - 
“Jse | Mabérdshtra Vrit rh . ak Ob oes ae Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 150 
bose 7 ii : | , 3 ee 
183 | Moda Vritta_... see Do. soe eon “ee Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan|500—900 
eg : man) ; 
04 | Punch .« 3 Month! ».-| Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 250 
con! egausesms . ‘Saraswat Brahman); 30, 
= ee i Daily ooo eee} Ganesh .Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,600 
.o pawan Bréhman) ; 43. , | 
| sect De. crc eee Weekly on. on] Do. : do. +o 1,250 
Do. eee _ ove} Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24 200 


»ee ¢¢ j 6 ++ 


7 
No Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. ene 
Maritni—continued. | 
188 | N&sik Vritta ... ooo] NAsik ... oee| Weekly oo» »..| Yashvant Hari Kédle; Hindu (Chitpiwan}. 4650 
! ganas ; 28. ; 
139 | Nipdni Vaibhav ... cos} NNIDANI coo a ee »-.| Vishtu). Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 80 
antes pan (Deshasth Brahman) ; 50. 
14) | Nydy Sindhu _s,.. w:| Ahmednagar ..| Doe ose eo} Waman Shridhar Kukde;- Hindu (Deshasth' 400 
: Bréhman) ; 31. | 
141 | Pandhari Bhushan ...| Pandharpur | Do, 4. w.»| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 75 
Brahman) ; 34. | 
142 | Pandhari Mitra’ ... ee Do. cee oe) aaa e«| Govind Sakhdrém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 42. 
148 | Poona Vaibhav ... .es| Poona ot Bes ow »..| Ganesh Mab&dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Braéhman) ; 36. 
144 |: Prabodh Chandrika .»»| Jalgaon .., wt Ek ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. | ; 
145 | Pratod ia .| Islampur ee. ae »:| Ramchandra Nérdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhdda Brahman) ; 43. 
146 | Raghav Bhushan... at an ens oe ee) ee »»-| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
147 | Satya Mitré ee ...| Malegaon ae ee — Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ;| 200 
6. 
148 | Satya Sadan sie | Alibag ... — a ee eoe| Raoji 6s Athavle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan — 150 
man); 63. 
149 | Satyi Shodhak ... ece| Ratnagiri col BL ose ».-| Hari Narayan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan) 950 
Brahman); 60. 
150 | Shet Shetaki and| Poona os. »..| Fortnightly ...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra-) 350 
Shetakari. buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tuikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Br&hman); 45. 
161 | Sholdpur Samachdr eee} SHolépur .| Weekly ... »--| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaémiti) ; 46 vod 400 
152 | Shrigonda Vritta... .».| Shrigonda =: »»-| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
44. 
153 | Sbri Shahu ie cee] BALATA cee cof DOs cee eee yaa Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 100 
man); 22. : 
164 Shubh Suchak nen eee Do. eee ee Do, eee eee Vishnu Nadrdéyan Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4awan 160 
| Brahman) ; 30. | 
155 | Sumant ... os we.| Karad ces eco} «D0. ove eeo| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 200 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
156 | Vidya Vilas oe «| Kolhapur eee] Bi-weekly .| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Bréhman); 21. 
157 | Vihari . ... ve.| DOMDAY wee eo} Fortnightly -| Balkrishna Na@r’yan Phétak; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
wan Brahman); 35. 
158 Vividh Dnyan Vistar Do. eee eee Monthly... eee (1} bcos tr Balkrishna Nadkarni eee ene 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath $$Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
159 | Vrittasa@r ... eee —> ae eos] Weekly ... »..| Lakshman Mahaddev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
160 | Vritta Sudha eve ove] SAtATA ove oct DO. = coe vee} Laxman V4man KhatAvkar; Hindu (Deshasth| 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
i6] Vydpéri eee eee eee Poona eee Do. eee -».| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
man) ; 39. 
162 | Vydpér Sam4chér.. ...,| Ahmednagar ...| Do, . | Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu(Mér-| 1,200 
wadi); 30. 
SINDI. 
163 | Khairkhah ove »e.| Karachi... eo+] Weekly .... «e-| Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ;;About 
32. . 1,000 
164 | Sind Sudhar “oh aa. me eee «| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);38_... 500 
165 | Sookree .., coe = nee} D0. one e-} Do. .+¢  eee| Asanmal Reghumal; Hindu (Lohana); 42 ... 200 
Urpv. 
166 Ajaibat-i-Bambai eee Bombay... eee Monthly eee Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muham 1,000 
(Sunni); 32. 
167 Eombay P unch Bahadur... Do. eee eee Weekly ooe e--| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 1,500 
: Muhammadan ; 50, | 
168 | Sultan-ul- Akhbar wt a a eee] Daily ce eee Do. do. soni 4QQ 
| 
169 | Tejdrati Gazette .. wl Do. ove coe |Monthlyooe eee Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher Muhammad 500 
| | | bin Gulam Gaws ; Muhammadan ; 26. | 
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Bégalkot 4.) Weekly «+ © .u:| Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth| 125 
: Brahman, Smérta) ; 82. 
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Ae | _ Botes—A, The notices from the difforent Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
& in italics, | 
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Sg '. B. ‘The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 


tee list is printed in brackets after the name. 
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% _ ©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
_ . $dst of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = « in gus) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Aranodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
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D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with csution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. — 
ENGLISH. 
11a | Men and Women of} Bombay ..-| Monthly ec eveeee ove 
India. 
GuJARATI. , : 
77a | Kaira Times .o| Nadiad +e| Weekly oa goods eee 
KANARESE. 
964 | Arya Dharma Patrika.| Hubli soe, Weekly ee eeeses 
MARATHI, i 
1294 | Loka Bandho eo] Tasgaon ..+| Weekly .+| Bhikaji Gopal Bhide ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; age 35. 
1424 | Parikshak ves} Belgaum ee ae ...| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman). 
1444 | Prakash eve! SAtara oat oe »»+/ Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; Hindu 
(Karhaida Brahman) ; 32. 
Urpv. 
1674 | Jam-i-Jahénnuma Jalgeaon -+e| Weekly .ee| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 
: Muhammadan. 
1678 | Mister Makhanchu ,,,} Bombay see Do. ics rape ae 


No. 169 has ceased to exist. 
The Editor of No, 21 is the same as that of No. 26, 


No. 44 has ceased to exist. 
The Editor of No, 91 is Jehangir Kaikhasru KAbraji; Parsi; 35, 
Nos. 5, 53 and 157 have become bi-weekly. 


No,-52 is published at Hyderabad (Sind) and No, 163 at Larkh&na (Sind). 
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Politées and the Public Administration. 


1. Oommenting on the 


ee nations from Japan's it is yet too soon to determine. So much, however, 
"Indu. Prakésh (41), 16th 18 certain that Japan has set a unique example before 
June, Eng. cols. the sleepy East and most effectively demonstrated 

that there is no inherent defect in oriental character, 
which permanently incapacitates it from rising to the level of the progressive 
West in any department of human activity. It will depend upon each nation 
to find. out its latent energies and the best methods to develop them. But 
what it must work for, if it desires its own regeneration, is that kind of 
national awakening which leads to a complete abnegation of self and which 
makes every citizen think that the highest goal of life is to contribute his own 
share to the prosperity and glory of the country to which he belongs. That 
is patriotism of the highest sort. It is this kind of patriotism which must be 
cultivated and nurtured by every nation that aspires to rise. All great nations 
that have left a mark on the history of mankind have done so. In the best days 
of Rome the State was everything to the Roman citizen and self counted for 
nothing.......... Coming to India, we find a similar spirit pervading the brave 
Marathas who ranged themselves round the banner of Shivaji........... Every 
one must feel that he has his own part ina grand mission, and he must feel 
assured that every neighbour of his has also a similar conception of duty. It is 
then alone that great deeds are done, and the progress of the nation is acnieved 
smoothly. Let those of us who are working for India’s regeneration remember 
this. It may not be in our power to produce at will unique individualities like 
Budha or Shivaji. But we can certainly produce a combination of mediocrities 
which, as Japan has shown, can work wonders merely by the strength of union. 
Let us strive for it.”’ 


2. There is a general outcry against the abortive character of the results 
of the Kabul Mission. Even the London Times does 
New treaty with the Amir not bless the new Anglo-Afghan treaty. The English 
of Afghanistan. . P : 5 
Kal (123), 16th June. wanted to-defend Afghanistan with their own troops 
carried overx their own railways through the country, 
but the Amir prefers to preserve the integrity of his dominions by trusting to the 
valour of his own troops. Mr. Dane, it seems, tried his best to secure the above 
concessions for the British, but the Amir would not listen to his proposals and 
matters threatened to culminate into a declaration of war between England and 
Afghanistan. At this delicate stage of the negotiations, imperative instructions 
must have been issued from England to Mr. Dane not to precipitate matters 
unduly, and the treaty was accordingly patched up in haste. ‘This is the surmise 
of the Manchester Guardian, and so long as the public are not allowed to know 
what must have passed behind the curtains, the general impression seems to 
be that the British have come out losers in the treaty. It is strange, however, 
that no one perceives the substantial service rendered by Mr. Dane to England 
in securing the use of the word “ exalted” in connection with the British Gov- 
ernment no less than three times in the treaty. Tbe word may have been 
applicable to the British Government when its sway extended only over the 
British Isles. But ever since the British Empire began to expand’ the epithet 
became inappiicable to it. Nay, even Englishmen were ashamed to apply it 
to their Government after the iniquities perpetrated in the course of the 
late Boer war. We must also bear in mind the fact that the word 
‘ exalted’’ is used thrice in a treaty signed by an independent potentate like 
the Amir. There*would have been nothing creditable if the Indians had been 
made to apply the epithet to the British Government, because the Indians 
are a conquered race and are withal such sneaking and servile flatterers that they 


would not hesitate to call the British Government “ exalted ’’ in spite of the acts 


of duplicity, oppression, greed and wickedness that British administrators 
like Clive, Hastings, Dalhousie and Lord Curzon have been guilty of, Butthe 
Amir is not to be compared with the Indians in any respect. He is quite 
independent, and it reflects very great credit upon Mr, ‘Dane that-he should 


recent victories of Japan, the Indu Prakdsh’ 
writes :—"* Whether it is the destiny of Japan to 
Moral to be drawn by pioneer a fresh advance of the human race asa whole 
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of .the misgsio Mos proba bly ‘‘ exalted ’” 

India pay the bill. It is a peci a « exalted ” people 
3 ‘money. They would not otherwise déserve to be called 


fe ee titles les and honours are to have any significance whatever, great 
[Sagres eer Sg ae bias anton must be sc in their bestowal on really 
erage eb i deserving men. But when they are showered indis- 
the members of the Kabul Criminately on persons,,who have done nothing or 
a ae next to nothing, one fails to see what worthy object 
_ Bubodh Patriha (47), they are meant to serve. It seems to have become a 
Att June, Bag. cols. custom with the Indian Government to shower medals 
and titles on men who lead an expedition into a foreign country or who go on 
political missions to other lands. In accordance with this custom, the head of 
the late Kabul mission, Mr. Louis Dane, has been knighted, Mr. Dobbs 
has been honoured with a C.1.E., and Captain Brooke promoted to the rank of 
a Brevet Major! It is difficult to see what distinguished services these officers 
have rendered to the Empire, which needed the bestowal of these distinguished 


honours to reward them.’ 


4, China, as the suzerain of get. has sent P representative of her own 
et _ to discuss the terms of the ‘[ibet treaty with the 
Pst og ar ood a ge Government of India. We do not know how far the 
representative of the Chinese Chinese Government approve of the treaty and how 
Government re the Tibet far the British Government is willing to modify 
wl ¢ (127), 18th June those clauses which have failed to meet with China’s 
' approval. ‘The Chinese Ambassador, however, has. 
submitted a memorandum to the Chinese loreign Office, embodying six conces- 
sions which the Government of India is willing to make in favour of China. 
The first of these clauses recognises the sovereignty of China over Tibet. 
But the remaining five practically nullify this recognition, For instance, by 
the second clause Great Britain binds herself not to annex Tibet or to exercise 
control over the Tibetan administration as long as no other Power interferes in 
the affairs of the country. By the third clause Great Britain claims the bene- 
fit of any new trading station that may be opened in Tibet or any new 
telegraph line that may be constructed near the Indian frontier. In the sixth 
clause it is stipulated that none but the Chinese should be employed to administer 
the affairs of Tibet. Now it is plain from the above that the moment Russia 
tries to acquire influence in Tibet, Great Britain will proceed to conquer and 
annex ‘Tibet and thus ignore the suzerainty of China, On the one hand, England 
professes to recognise China’s suzerainty, but on the other claims to override it 
whenever her political or commercial interests are involved. This is a truly 
wonderful diplomatic achievement of the Viceroy. The recognition of 
China’s suzerainty is hedged round by such palpable restrictions that it is 
as ridiculous and contemptible as the act of giving full freedom of locomotion 
and utterance toa man whose hands and feet are tied down and ‘whose mouth 
is gagged, 


*5. “ Curses or calumnics have the disagreeable knack of coming home to 
roost. ‘They only obey the law of action and reaction. 
; The Indian was calumniated in the most offensive 

Mr. Balfonr’s alleged terms conceivable at the last Calcutta Universit 


Melina (7) 18th Convocation, with what consequences to the calum- 
June, Eng. cols, -mator it is superfluous to iterate here. But swift 


Bie indeed was the response, and that of a memorable 
character. The public meetings held at five important centres one after 
the other, ng their emphatic and indignant protest and repudiating 


= 


‘the charges of oriental exaggeration and untruthfulness, were not the only 


of the Ourzonian anathemas. Reiributive justice seemed 


SS eo ry —— * 
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@ have promptly come to the rescue of the maligned in an unex- 
cted way and that, too, not in India, but in Great Britain. The 
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Wyndham-Macdonell incident in the House of Commons afforded a - most 
striking example of Western untruthfulness and Western duplicity of the 
most disagreeable and discreditable order,..,....... But it seems as if that inci- 
dent was not enough to scatter to the wind the idle boast about Western ethics 
being superlatively white. Another event has oceurred of which, «however, no 
notice has yet been taken. We mean the extraordinary conduct of which the 
Prime Minister was guilty in the House of Commons on the day that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman rose in his place to inquire of that high State functionary 
whether he repudiated the pledges given by him on two occasions in the public 
with reference tothe holding of the Colonial Conference on matters fiscal, 
Sir Henry earnestly desired to remove the apprehensions which had filled the 
free traders, since Mr. Brodrick made a statement which was in direct 
opposition to the public promises of his Chief. He appealed to him to reply 
personally to the query and either deny or confirm it categorically. The 
proceedings which followed eventually culminated in scenes of the greatest 
disorder. Evidently members were greatly indignant at the subterfuge to 
which the leader of the House resorted and the discreditable manner in which 
for an hour he attempted to dodge and tence in order to avoid giving a 
personal reply to the leader of the Opposition. The disordetly scene was 
mainly the outcome of that refined diplomacy and dissimulation for which 
the Prime Minister has now earned an unenviable reputation!........ yee | - 
may be reasonably inquired whether the conduct and action of the present 
Prime Minister of England throughout are worthy of him. Are they worthy 
of himasan English gentleman? Can they be justified by the ordinary 
code of even Western morality, such as it is presented to us Indians? Is it 
wrong to inquire what may be the morality of the person holding the 
highest office in the realm, who deliberately shuffles and fences and habitually 
indulges in unblushing sophistry and mendacity? Modern euphemism 
tolerates this by calling it political ‘exigency.’ But to our old-fashioned mind, 
educated’in old-fashioned ethies, it simply signifies political tergiversation of 
& most poisonous character. Itis the very opposite of truth and morality. 
And yet we, poor Indians, so far backward in the altruistic ideals of occidental 
civilisation and occidental ethics, are upbraided for our so-called lapses !......... 
Thus retributive justice on behalf of the Indian has promptly and vigorously 
revenged herself. She has shown that the so-called superlative swans of the 


West, when put through the ordeal, are no better, aye a great deal worse, than 
the blackest sheep of the East.’ | 


6. ‘Mr. Herbert Roberts has succeeded in extracting a promise from 

the Prime Minister that he would endeavour to 

Mr. Balfour’s promise to bring the Indian Budget for discussion in the House 
bring the Indian Budget of Commons early this year. he Prime Minister 
wed soy Fire toaer is said that he was anxious to oblige this poor country 
pO Sey Dee BE (26), 14th if possible, and had been considering the matter with 
June, Eng. cols. the Indian Vazier. He could not give an absolute 
pledge, but he still hoped to be able to carry out 

some plan by which an early discussion could be secured. Indians must 
be content with small mercies ; and, though a ‘ pledge’ to discuss the Budget 
earlier has been refused, they must be grateful for the expression of a mere ‘ hope.’ 
We wish Mr. Baliour and his colleagues knew how the persistent refusal of 
the British Government to give due importance to Indian affairs in the dis- 
cussions in the House of Commons is looked upon by people in this country. 
It is deemed nothing short of a public scandal that the House of Commons 
should waste whole weeks in discussing’ petty parochial questions, and should 
not find a few howrs for a serious stock-taking of the Indian administration, 
seseeesse Hor any Minister or Parliament to seriously argue that from 
February to August a day could not be spared fora free and full discussion 
of india’s grievances is to make the most despairing and humiliating 
confession any Imperial people or their delegates could make of their 
want of a due sense of responsibility towards a subject nation, of their 
incapacity to comprehend the magnitude of the task they are entrusted with, 
and their inability to fulfil their trust.”’ . 
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lia to publish the monthly 4 ts question Ww he would arrange tor “a 
} | — i tion of the weekly tabular returns of plague in 


India in the British Press fhe English newspapers, Mr. Brodrick was pleased to 
say that arrangements had been made for informing 


cols. 


: st . re Pat ikaw him by telegram of the plague mortality in each 
-ealendar month and for communicating the same regularly to the press, Most 


people will agree with the Secretary of State that the weekly statements are 
not in a form suitable for the requirements of the press. They are all very 
well as far as they go, but we should think that to arouse the British and the 
Indian public to a conception of the. magnitude of the scourge the country 


labours under, and keep them vigilant in their search of some reliable remed 


for its removal, the regular publication of the returns for each calendar month is 
essential. For instance, the bald statement that from 1st January 1905 to the 
week ending 1st April,the number of plague deaths in India was 476,744, and 
that in the month of April there were 215,961 deaths should go far in impressing 
the public with the magnitude of the loss of life that has been going on in India 
than the weekly mortality returns showing a few scores of death in one place and 
afew thousand in another.” 


8. “It is interesting to note how even some scientific men have ceased to 
think of the plague in India scientifically. Among 
Connection between plague gych men must be counted Dr. Creighton, who recent- 
aod poverty in India. ] d th hiant. of ni t 
Ma).rditta (11), 1ith Jane. y Tead a paper on the subject or plague ab a 
meeting of the Indian section of the Society of 
Arts. He seems inclined to believe that neither scientific research nor 
scientific treatment could possibly counteract the plague, as the first and the 
most important factor in the situation is the poverty of the people.......... 
And so long as this poverty does not disappear, India must remain as the land 
of plague unless the demon itself is wearied and shifts its abode to another place. 
According to Dr. Creighton the mud dwellings of the Indian people are all 
saturated with pestilential germs, and that unless they give up constructing 
their houses out of mud, they may not expect to be rid of the plague. If 
this be true, we can see how in one sense, at any rate, the Government, as 
Mr. Dadabhai says, can be held responsible for the plague. When Mr. Dadabhai 
says that Government manufacture plague and famine, he means, of course, no 
more than this that both these visitations are the result of the poverty which Gov- 
ernment have produced inthe land. ‘Thus we have an economic as well as a 
therapeutic diagnosis of plague and we may be said to be dependent as 
much upon Government as upon medical men for getting rid of this scourge of 
humanity.”’ 


9, “* Will England retain India?’ is a question which will sound startling. 
But there are tendencies at work which give it a 
Alleged charge in Eng- gerious significance. We do not refer to tendencies 


onde attitude towards in this country. Political movements here have for 
Indian Social Rejormer their ultimate aim the acquisition of autonomous rights 
(6), 11th June. such as those possessed and exercised by the British 


| Colonies...... Weare, however, referring to tendencies 
which are visible in the ruiing country itself, It cannot be seriously disputed 
that the objective of English politics has totally changed in the course of the 
last fifty years. When England founded her Empire in India the task of raising 
a fallen race to the capacity and duties of self-government was a high national 
object which evoked the enthusiasm of the foremost statesmen of the times, 
The Queen’s Proclamation is a survival of thosetimes, The political philosophy 
of that famous document is now obsolete in England. India as a market and 
as ‘a strategic position is more thought of by practical politicians in England 
than India asa field of humanitarian, and elevating labours...,......_ British 
stat n of both parties thought infinitely more of India than of Australia or 
or Africa in those days. In fact, the Colonies were then regarded as 
es round the neck of the mother-country. India evoked the noblest 
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feelings of the race, and the test of English statesmen were proud to 
be her champions. The Colonies have since grown in importance, while 
India has correspondingly receded from the minds of Englishmen as a field 
for disinterested administrative work. The Colonies claim and will as likely 
as not obtain a deciding voice in the policy of the Empire. They have 
already proposed that the mother-country should change her fiseal policy, 
if she wishes to draw them closer. This is when their contribution to 
the defence of the Empire is almost nominal. If Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme for drawing them into organic union with the administrative system 
of the Empire succeeds, th2ir influence will be irresistible. And they are 
all dead against India. India must and will be thrown to the wolves. 
The Colonies would like an Anglo-Saxon Empire. They do not want ‘a 
piebald Empire’ or to have the Hindu for a fellow-citizen. The problem 
for England will be to give up India or lose the Colonies. In the present 
state of English feeling there can be hardly any doubt of the choice, if 
the alternative is actually put forward. The Anglo-Indian will strenuously 
object, but politically he has no voice just like tke Indian pure and simple. 
We consider the Colonies with their present feeling towards India and their 
growing influence in the Councils of the Empire to be the greatest menace 
to the position of India, ‘The increasing weakness exhibited by the Imperial 
Government in over-ruling their high-handed and arbitrary restrictions on 
British Indian subjects is not calculated to enhance Indian confidence in the 
determination of the British people to treat this country as a permanent and 
integral part of the Empire. What chance is there that the Colonies will 
change their feelings or that the British Government will better resist their 
arbitrary demands anc edicts? India, we see, is not to be represented 
at the Colonial Conference to be held next year, No reason is given for 
this decision, though not long ago Lord Lansdowne told the House of 
Lords that India must and will have an influential place in it. Thesituation 
is full of grave anxiety to the Indian people, It is useless to blame individual 
statesmen who are doing what they can to save the situation. But there is 
great need for watchful and constant attention to the current of contemporary 
events.”’ 


10. Under the heading * Our political irreconcilables,”’ the Jém-e-Jamshed 
sie eg _ writes:—‘‘ A new prophet has arisen in Israel, 
be gy san va Myr. Krishnavarma, the gallant founder of the Indian 
Indian Home ruler in Eng- Home Kule Association, has taken the political field, 
land. ik cna tes and begun to out-Congress the most radical and 
joa on (26), 10th fanatic of the Congresswallas that this country has 
isle seen, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and one or two other 
friends of his have long sinco come to be dubbed extremists among the Indian 
Nationalists. But what are Mr. Dadabhai and his friends compared to this 
new valiant champion of India’s cause! At a dinner given to this new knight- 
errant by some admiring ‘fellow-countrymen,’ the guest of the evening is 
reported to have denounced not only the British rule, but Mr. Dadabhai.himseif. 
All Anglo-Indians are potential enemies of the Indians and no white man 
ought to be asked to preside at the Congress, says the gallant and discerning 
Mr. Varma. He appears to have strongly deprecated the work of Mr. Dadabhai, 
and by his extreme views created differences among the Indian patriots in 
England. ‘This new apostle appears to be guided by the conviction that his 
country will find her political salvation only by working on the lines of the 
Irish extremists and irreconcilables, and to have vowed to follow their methods 
with a vengeance. Is it safe, is it wise for any Indian who really loves 
his country to countenance such a politician? There must, indeed, be wind- 
bags who will do so, but what sober, patriotic and intelligent Indian can fail to 
see how disastrous it would be to the best interests of his country to enlist under 
a standard inscribed with doctrines so dangerous and so extreme? ”’ 


11. The Kdl compares India to a vast field and makes the following 

remarks:—The approach of the monsoon sets the 

7 should aon omgecn Sarpy —. gy the crops he should sow 
do to bring abo > in his land, ‘The whole country may be com 

“Kal Aas), 16th j — A to a vast field, and it is a proses Mss ‘f Bro greta 

importance with the people what they should sow in 

this field. It has been trodden in the past by many an alien conqueror from 


rds 


ward iia lundeted: it, . Many have. ap 

their ‘hommes: the ‘prodace grown in. it.  Meuralee 
| grown in this field, It is full of thorns and brambles 
boundaries and: ridges thereof having been sought 
ti) e, the soil has lost all its fertility and the 
92 been dened Be the jovel a dry and sandy waste. There aro many 
1d ruts in the field in the shape of treachery and mutual distrust among 
hi jle, and many mischievous animals have taken up their abode in these 
a holes and are burrowing in them deeper and deeper. The field was at one time 
a known by the name of “land of gold,” but its present deteriorated condition is 
| aes ‘ guch as to make every one who beholds it shed tears. The people are grieved 
intensely at this state of things and heave sighs of sorrow when they remember 
the former fertility of the land and contrast it with its present desolate condition. 
Since they began to understand the deplorabje condition of their country, they 
* have begun to put forth earnest efforts toimprove it. ‘The weeds are taken out 
and the brambles cut off. The benign British Government has ploughed the 
whole field so assiduously that there is not a single cranny where the ploughshare 
bas not entered deep into the soil. The field is thus ready to be sown, and it rests 
with the people to determine what should be sown in it. Whatever tends to 
bring about the regeneration of the country should, of course, be sown therein. 
At one time the birth of saints and heroes like Ramdas and Shivaji promised 
the regeneration of the country, but unhappily foreigners like Englishmen 
appeared on the scene and planted the weeds of internal dissensions, and these 
weeds have thriven to such.an extent as to choke the growth of all good seed 
sown in the soil. In other words, the country lost its independence, and its 
glory and prosperity departed for ever. We-must, therefore, endeavour in 
future to avert this bitter experience of the past. We have tried a number 
of expedients like the Congress to bring about national regeneration, but these 
have failed. We must, therefore, eschew these and try something new, Bad 
or rotten seed never bears good fruit. ‘The selection of good seed should 
thus be our first care. Then only we may hope to raise our Country in the 

; scale of nations ; then alone shall we get back our former wealth and valour. 


12, Englishmon occasionally praise us, and we are carried away by the 

ae o eulogy without understandiug its real import ; e.9., an 

eueeee a pag “i _— Englishman recently praised the valour of the Sikhs in 
el (198), (6tk June, the following words:—* The Sikhs had fairly earned for 
the Punjab the title of ‘the guard-room of the British 

Empire.’ ”’ Shrewd Englishmen drop such compliments to the natives now 
and then, and the latter are foolish enough to be elated over the same. What is 
the real meaning of the compliment to the Sikhs in the sentence quoted above ? 
It is asserted that the Sikhs guard the British Empire against foreign aggression. 
But are not the Sikhs really the slaves of their British masters ? Why should 
they then glory in such serfdom? ‘They guard the Pmpire of their masters 
and not theirownkingdom. Surely itis not a very enviable occupation to guard 
another’s possession. “Phere is nothing very patriotic or ennobling in it. It 
, would be better not to be endowed with valour at all than thus to employ it in 
8 the service of others. Nothing can be more degrading than to mount guard 
| over the house of a foreign master. It is also a disgrace that the descendants 
of Guru Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, and of Ranjitsing, the 
founder of Sikh supremacy, should distinguish themselves in the ignoble task 
of guarding the possessions of others instead of founding independent kingdoms 


of their own. 
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18. India has long been subject to foreign rule, but the misery of her 
Re P people was never so acute or widespread as under the 
Be. Bowl Beggs geo Bove hi present administration, Government are no doubt 
a partiality for foreign imports mainly responsible for this sad state of things, but the 

and their reckless spirit of people themselves are to some extent answerable for 

: ‘ish their daily increasing poverty, Were it not for the 

foolish liking of our wealthy and educated classes for 
articles of foreign manufacture, our indigenous 
) would have held their own against the pressure of foreign competi- 
mn, and .the products of the looms of Manchester would hardly have found 
 g masket in India. ‘Tea was at one time unknown in India, but to our educated 
lange: oat credit of having introduced it ont made it popular in this 


17 


country. Our love of litigation is another cause of our present woeful plight. 
We blame the law Courts for having reduced us to abject poverty, but on 


_ reflection we shall find that our penury is to a large extent due to our own 


June. 


reckless spirit of litigation. If our countrymen are at all earnest about 
ameliorating our lot, let those who are rich and educated among us raise a 


large fund and start pioneer industries so that we may no longer be dependent 


on foreigners for the supply of even our ordinary wants. It is also necessary 
that we should take a solemn vow not to use foreign articles, nor to resort 
to law Courts for the settlement of our disputes. 


14, “It is a healthy and hopeful sign of the times thai the educated classes 
nee _. .. are evincing a growing intellectual interest in the 
eee India. industrial development of the country. As yet very 
natan Soctal Reformer ,. ' 
(6), 11th June. , little practical action ‘has followed, But the difficul- 
| ties to be overcome are great and facilities which are 
available in other countries through the action of the State are here conspicuous 
by their absence. The problem is a most serious one. Its solution affords the 
only sure means ol averting famines, ‘lhe difficulties we have to contend against 
are partly inherited, partly acquired and partly imposed on us. Itis absurd to 
say that we as a people are indifferent to the acquisition of wealth or that we are 
lacking in the desire to ‘ get on,’ as Mr. 'l'ozer put it in his paper read before the 
Society of Arts in London, It is equally absurd to say that we have no ideas of 
comfort ana are satisfied with the most primitive functions of life. Englishmen 
do not see much of respectable Indian homes; and they know very little of the 
lives of the classes above the common cooly, whose cottage is open to all the winds 
of heaven and can be easily compassed at a passing glance by the wayfarer. As 
for being indifferent to wealth, it might be wished that there was more truth 
in the charge than can be honestly admitted. ‘The fact, however, is that we can 
be and are as money-grabbing as anybody else. Our tastes and our notions of 
comfort may differ from those of Europeans, but there is no ground for saying 
that we have no tastes or notions of comfort........... If we are not indifferent 
to the acquisition of wealth, and if we are not wedded to a primitive state of 
existence, why do we not start industries? Itissaid in reply to this that we have 
no capital, no enterprise, no pluck and soon. We may frankly say that we do 
not believe in the plea that there is no capital in the country. Butit is true that 
capital is comparatively scarce, and that it is shy and does not readily take to 
new fields of investment. The best aud most effective way of training it toa 
better recognition of its duty is to encourage it by inducements offered by the 
State, ‘hat is to say, the State should do all it can to ensure its safe and 
profitable use in industries by protecting it, till it learns its lessons from un- 
limited foreign competition. ‘Then the requisite amount and kind of knowledge 
should be provided. A few technical schools here and there will notdo. In 
fact, technical education without inducements to capital to come out of its 
shell is absolutely wasted, as the instances of Mr. Wagle and others conclusively 
prove. If Government were prepared to levy a 15 per cent. duty on foreign 
elass—and glassdoes not come from Great Britain—does’ anybody believe that 
capital would have been slow to start a glass factory ? Of course, the Manchester 
School will ask—‘ Why should the local consumer be called upon to buy local 
glass at a higher price than he would have te pay for Austrian glass?’ The 
answer is to save some of his countrymen from famines and his country 
from :inpoverishment,,,......- We think the Congress would do well to drop 
passing resolutions about the larger employment of Indians in Government 
service and devote its time on insisting on the recognition of the duties of the 
State to capital and labour in the country.” — | 
15, Ill-luck seems to dog. the footsteps of Indians wherever they go, 
Our countrymen who have emigrated to South Africa 
ees 9 a8 8 bi recently suffered a serious mislortune, several hun- 
Tt maak te behalf dreds of them having perished in consequence of the 
of certain Indian sufferers bursting of a reservoir in Natal. The Governor of 
by Se eee ofa reservoir Natal cabled the news of the disaster to Lord Curzon, 
in Natal. | nrrobably in the hope that the work of relieving the 
mete Fale: (LAE. Se ei might be aie: off his hands by the Gevuns- 
ment of India, Butin acknowledging the receipt of 
the cablegram Lord Curzon merely expressed his deep regret at the disaster and 
stated that he felt sure that the Natal Government would do all that was possible 
to alleviate the sufferings of the distressed. Had India been unde a native ruler, 
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ld our countrymen in Natal have been treated with such cold indifference ? 
aps none of them would have had any occasion to go out of the country to 
their living. The Indians, whether in this country or South Africa, are 

already under a heavy load of misfortunes, and natural calamities serve 

ut to fillthe cup of their misery to the full. Ifthe victims of the flood in Natal 
~ had been Englishmen and not Indians, would Lord Curzon have sent the above 
sply to the Governor of Natal? What a contrast do we find between the 
| fitude of our rulers towards us at a time of misfortune and that of a foreign 
sople like the Japanese! A Japanese journalist collects 10,000 yens from 
‘his subscribers and remits them to India for the relief of those who suffered in 
the recent earthquake, while the authorities in India who are maintained at the 
people’s expense show utter indifference to the, miseries of Indian emigrants 
reduced to a helpless plight in a foreign Jand. 


16. ‘Considering that only about half a month remains before the adop- 
tion of standard time, it behoves the local Munici- 
Adoption of Standard Time ality to lose no time in making up its mind on the 
= 9 sand in telegraph subject, and a special meeting should, if necessary, be 
a Phonis (14), 14th Jane, | Immediately convened for the purpose.......... Our 
worthy Collector of Customs also makes a plea for 
local time. He says: ‘It is very long time since civilized man discovered that 
no system of marking time could be satisfactory which did not commence at 
the only fixed point obtainable, namely, “noon.’”’’ But nobody desires to alter 
the system of marking time. ‘The question is how to apply the system prac- 
tically over large areas. All civilized countries adopt a standard time. It is 
absolutely inconceivable that each town should observe its own sun time, which 
is the logical conclusion of his argument........... Again, when he says: ‘ Its 
application to all common purposes, practical or scientific, the simplicity 
and usefulness of the system are so obvious that it is impossible to imagine 
any nation or community which has once adopted it going back,’ he seems 
to ignore the fact that it is the practical and scientific classes that clamour 
for the adoption of a standard time. By such adoption there is no ‘ yoing 
back’ ‘but going forward’ into line with all civilized nations........ In this 
connection, however, it should be made clear beforehand that the adoption of 
standard time does not mean any alteration in the hours of business, The 
10 a.M. to 5 P.M, office hours according to local time should automatically change 
to 11 a.m. to 6 P.M. according to standard time. That isall. Any attempt to 
alter the hours of business will result in associating the adoption of standard 
time with a real change in our lives which might give rise to discontent and 
resentment, which should, if possible, be avoided.”’ 


17. ‘* The Bombay Chamber of Commerce have by a majority expressed 
themselves in favour of retaining local time in the city. 
Decision of the Bombay It might have been expected that so intelligent and 
ecm e Commerce in  pysiness-like a body would recognise the inconveni- 
your of the retention of ; id . : 
local time in Bombay. ence of maintaining local time for private offices 
Jam-e-Jamshed (26), 16th while the Railways, Telegraph Offices and the 
June, Eng. cols.; Sdnj Government Departments kept standard time. 
te wong (yy Soe SER; But they have found it hard to get out of the old 
ombay Samachar (65), 17th . 
analy rut, and now the question arises how we _ shall 
iipeta eng ; manage to make the difference between local 
: and standard time more intelligible to the man in the street, how 
lessen the inconvenience which is bound to be daily felt. The constant 
addition and subtraction of 39 minutes would be a positive weariness of 
the flesh.......... The best way of minimizing the ditficulty would be to 
alter the local time by 9 minutes, as proposed by the Honourable \r. Arm- 
strong at Wednesday’s meeting of the Chamber.......... Under the pro- 
ages arrangement the difference between railway and local time will 
again exactly half an hour, which will be far easier for calculation 
than the difference of 39 minutes. The bogey of the difficulty of collecting the 
office staff punctually was again paraded at the Chamber meeting to scare 
away the members from voting in favour of standard time. We shall 
_ yvepeat here what we have said before, namely, that it is a difficulty that could 
ag be very easily got-rid of. But the representatives of the mercantile community 
— ~~. ~~. were apparently bent on playing the game of ‘sheer cussedness’ with a gusto. 
OS a “If out of ‘ sheer cussedness ’ the Government would persist in disturbing the old 
|  £standard time of India, namely, Madras time, why should not the Bombay 
aan ; | 
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Chamber retaliate by maintainiag local time—this appears to have been the 
attitude assumed by that body. It would seem to have escaped their attention 
that this game of reprisals cannot be long continued without causing most 
serious inconvenience to the mercantile community itself......... - We have 
said before that we have not been persuaded of the absolute necessity 
of the change made by Government. We have always feared that the reviewer 
of the Curzonian regeme will find in it a conveniént excuse for convicting the 
administration of being at times needlessly and vexatiously meddlesome. But 
since the fiat has gone forth, since Railways and Telegraph Offices are ordered 
to keep the new time and the other Government Departments may be made to 
follow suit, if it pleased Government to so ordain it, we think that the best 
course for the public at large would be to bow to the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment, ‘There can be no serious inconvenience felt in doing so, and refusal 
to do so means mere childishness, notwithstanding the specious excuses devised 
for justifying such refusal.” [The Sdnj Vartamdn warmly approves of the 
decision arrived at by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to retain lozal 
time in private offices and places of business in the city. It thinks that the 
introduction of standard time in the city would result in much inconvenience to 
the public and benefit nobody except heads of offices and employers of 
labour, in whose hands the new arrangement will serve as a convenient 
excuse for exacting more work from their employés than is done at present. 
The Bombay Samachar makes similar comments. ] 


*18. “So even the powerful Chamber of Commerce is a house divided 
against itself, and not even the able advocacy of 
its officialised Chairman was strong enough to bring 
round the irreconcilables who, with sufficient common- 
sense, refused to have anything to do with the new-fangled ‘Standard’ time 
as against Nature’sown. But what of the large native public? Does the 
Government think that it is entirely a community which might be set aside as 
having no sentiments and ideas in the matter? Is the Chamber alone a repre- 
sentative body that it should be consulted? But in these days of Curzonic 
Imperialism what else could the Indian community expect? The Viceroy has 
openly told them that they are untruthful, prone to exaggeration and unfit for 
political advancement. Aye, what little they got through the lunacy of some 
Liberal statesmen of the past half a century was a great mistake. But for it 
the Curzonian policy would have been infinitely a greater success, for there 
would have been no educated Indians to criticise it. The Curzonian idol 
would have been adored as much as Jesus in St. Peter's Church. In reality the 
Indians should rest content and be thankful that they have not sharad the fate of 
other subject races and remained under the iron heel of their masters. Helotry is 
their lot. What right have they under the circumstances to be consulted even 
on so simple a problem as the keeping of solar time or artificial time? They are 
not worth consulting. Slaves never are, And Indians should remember that this 
is their condition so long as Curzonian, Imperialism is rampant in this unhappy 
country. Itis the song of the white man’s burden which has to be sung. 
The black man had better retire to the primitive Troglodytic cave,” 


Katser-t-Hind (27), \8th 
June, Eng. cols. 


*19. “From the lst July next standard time will. be introduced on all 
railways in India......... Kven the difference of exact- 
ly thirty minutes between the solar and railway time 
causes not a little confusion. But the confusion will be 
increased tenfold by the introduction of this new fad. Instead of thirty minutes 
thirty-nine minutes will have to be added to the local time or subtracted from 
the railway time. What this means for the generality of the travelling public 
can be realized by those who know how even under the present system a good 
many passengers are inconvenienced and perplexed. The solar time is really 
the true time which regulates the affairs of each Indian household and the com- 
mercial life of the city, and the mere introduction of standard time will not 
induce the people to lessen or increase their hours of business. ‘The Government 
of India have, unlike the Bombay Government in 1881, resolved not to insist 
upon the introduction of standard time in their offices, unless local opinion 
is in favour of it. The local Chamber of Commerce has already pronounced 
itself against it by a majority of votes. ‘he public at large are positively 
against it. To have to attend to business or to attend office at 10, 10-30 or 
11 a.M. is a thing one is accustomed to. But to have to do the same thin 

at 10-39, 11-9 or 11-39 will lead toa good deal of irregularity and a ms 


Gujarati (22), 18th June, 
Eng. cols. 
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of ‘business, especially when the 


ré to the solar time.......... We cannot help 

) fe of the satition of niné’ minutes to tho present 

> tt is ay very in ient calculation to make for the travelling 

t is a chan e which will do good to no one and which the public 

if large had never ‘asker i for. Faddists, howeret well-meaning, have done not 
little harn 2 in Tndia in the name of uniformity, and this is one more instance 
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. rr must be admitted that Lord Curzon’s Government have taken 
: hee of & Central Re. 2 important step in adopting measures for the 
search Institute at Kasauli furtherance of agricultural research in India. 
for the scientific study of mother neglected subject has recently been taken 
diseases in India. in hand by the Government of India.... The 
iene (22); 11th June,  greadful mortality due to plague, fever, cholera and 

other causes imposes a paramount obligation upon 
the Government to provide for the investigation of these diseases and to further 
the cause of scientific research and investigation in this country. It is ridicu- 
lous to contend that what the Japanese have achieved could not be accomplish- 
ed by the patient and subtle Indian intellect. We would welcome the 
new scheme for the establishment of a Central Laboratory at Kasauli and of 
Provincial Laboratories, provided they are to be free from the cruelties and 
brutalities of the Western vivisectionist. We would also like to be assured 
that adequate provision wil! be made for the training of Indians in the 
scientific investigation of tropical diseases, and that the Laboratories will be 
maintained and worked in a true scientific and broad-minded spirit so as to 


afford to competent Indians full facilities for learning the wonderful secrets 
and processes of science.” 


21. “We have been recently told by a contemporary, whose waspish 
invective and misrepresentations were recently more 
deputa- notable than its arguments, that the Indian delegates 
tion to England identify should not join the Conservatives or the Liberals, 
itself with the Liberal party? . 
Gujaréti (22), llth June, because the latter were wholly for free trade and 
Eng. cols. against Asiatic labour, and the former held views 
more or less favourable to Jndian interests on the 
fiscal and the labour questions....... Mr. Balfour’s statement that India will not 
be represented at the Colonial Conference to be beld in 1906 ought to act as 
an eye-opener ‘to our contemporary. Mr, Balfour's prevarication, evasion and. 
tergiversation have weakened whatever confidence his countrymen might have 
‘had in his capacity to solve the fiscal problem taken up by his self-willed and 
powerful colleague, and India, too, can have no confidence in a statesman who 
thinks it proper for a Conference to discuss an important question without 
inviting England’s greatest dependency to take part in its deliberations. Are 
we to suppose after this that Messrs. Balfour and Chamberlain will allow India 
to impose protective duties on British and Colonial imports by way of en- 
couraging her nascent industries? India has no locus standi even in a 
Commission of Inquiry. Who is then to watch and protect her interests ? 
veeseseee Mr. Balfour has by the course he has adopted shown absolute 
disregard of the views and feelings of the Indian people........... Mr. Balfour’s 
declaration, however, is quite cousistent with the principles his party has all 
along adopted in the treatment of Indian questions. We had never any doubt 
on the point. But it might carry some enlightenment to those who, despite 
their unrivalled knowledge of the modern developments of economics and 
politics, stand in sore need of it.’’ 


22, Our forefathers cared more for the welfare of their country than for 
: their personal comfort. We must try to follow in 


ipo yell of V7 ow their footsteps, if we want to render service to 
on’ o ivajis Coronation , mp 
dees tis, She. phople of Mabs- O°" country. ‘The present state of India is very 


r&shtra. similar to what it was before the foundation of the 

-Bakul (105), 11th June. Maratha supremacy by Shivaji. People were not 

then very sanguine about the country’s rise, while 

vice and treachery were rife throughout the land. The Marathas were humbled 

| on al} sides and pratoels forgot their inherent worth and greatness. But the 
\Sppearance of (phi "1 e ‘Ramdas upon the scene helped to dispel the general 

Bat a loon and infused new life intothom. Having found a worthy leader in Shivaji, 
___. they shook off selfishness and apathy and devoted their lives to the welfare 
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of their country. It, therefore, behoves the present inhabitants of Mahdrd- 
shtra, though they are plunged in servitude and have been bereft of national 
rule, to lovingly commemorate Shivaji’s noble virtues and achievements. The 
18th day of Jeshtha on which day Shivaji was crowned at Raigad exactly 231 
years ago deserves to be written in letters of gold in the annals of Maratha 
history, and the memory of that glorious day should teach the servile and 
degenerate inhabitants of Mahdrdshtra the value of independence and of the 
preservation of national faith. {The paper elsewhere contains an annouuce- 
ment that the anniversary of Shivaji’s coronation day (15th June) will be 
publicly celebrated at Ratnagiri. | 


23. “The Mahars of this Presidency are a despised class,...... - Under 
: the British regime, however, they are comparatively 
Intelsectual awakening free, Some of them have received an English 
among the Mahar community ' ; ” 
and a request to Government education, and not a few have obtained honours 
to help them in their efforts able posts under Government. ‘They have found tie 
to ameliorate their present social degradation of their community intolerable, 
ey Prakdsh (64) 114, nd we are glad to notice that they have begun a 
Jane, Hog. cols. move on the proper lines. They had a few months 
back submitted a memorial to His Excellency Lord 
Lamington to allow them to enter the army in which in the pre-mutiny days 
they had served with so much credit. They had asked, besides, for other boons. 
They received a sympathetic reply which, however, promised nothing substantial, 
At a mass meeting held recently in Bombay they resolved to memorialise 
the Government praying for special facilities to their caste-lellows for receiving 
primary education. The request is as modest as it is reasonable. We hope 
Lord Lamington, who professes so much personal sympathy for their 
degraded condition, will grant the request. We notice that the Mahars have 
so far aroused themselves as to start a paper called the Jlahar Saxndehar 
to advocate their cause. The day of its first publication should prove a 
memorable one in India from a social point of view.”’ 


24. The prospects of a belated monsoon this year have again given rise to 
serious misgivings about the probable agricultural 
Agricultural outlook in outlook in the Presidency in the near future. Already 
er FomIcengys _. inseveral districts the people are subjected to much 
ombay Samdchdr (65), ; - _ wa 8 
1G Fone. hardship owing to searcity of water and fodder. It is, 
however, re-assuring to find that Government are 
fully prepared to combat distress, should it overtake the Presidency. We 
need hardly point out that the secret of successful famine administration 
lies in pursuing a liberal policy in the matter of the collection of land 
revenue. We are, however, pained to hear that subordinate officers ars not 
at present dealing with the rayats ina sufiiciently liberal spirit, and that in 
several cases attempts have been made to over-ride Government orders. We 
trust Government will take prompt measures for preventing such complaints in 
future. We are further afraid that the weekly reports published by Govern- 
ment of the agricultural situation in Gujarat under-estimate the magnitude of 
the distress prevailing in the province. At least this is the belief of observers 
on the spot, who allege that the official reports present an over-coloured picture 
of the actual situation. It is further said that the number of persons on relief 
works should be much greater than it actually 1s, and that the rigorous system 
of admission to these works tends to keep away many, deserving agriculturists. 
We do not wish to discuss the truth or otherwise of this complaint, but we 
appeal to Government to adopt a more liberal policy in this respect with a 
view to guard against a repetition of past blunders. 


25. With reference to the controversy about the alleged harsh treatment 
a ate rab ee of an Anavla riage mg by B aM ase 2 Bulsar 

S : (vide paragraph 26 of Weekly Report No, 22 and 

- He dg Pig ee “* oe ee 25 and 26 of Weekly eport No, 23), 
default in payment of land Mr. Morarji Gulabbhai Desai, a member of the Bulsdr 
revenue, = Local Board as well as of the Bulsdr Municipality, 
Hvening Jame (21), 14th  cends the following letter to the Kvening Jdme in 


and 16th June. support of 66 Satya’s 29 defence of the Mamlatdar’s 
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» had ental bumper crops in their holdings, tae 
y withhold their dues until warrants of arrest were actually 
inst Both being prominent agriculturists in the village, their 

pr omy an undesirable effect upon the rest of the villagers, who 
rd to withhold payment of the second instalment of land revenue in the 
at it would ultimately be remitted by Government. Will Mr. Jivanji 
what other means the Mamlatdar should have adopted in order 


to put down this conspiracy? Long before the first land revenue instal- 


ment fell due, Mohanji had obtained Rs. 500 from the sale of molasses, 
and about the time of the second instalment he had earned nearly Rs. 200 
from his crop of pulse, not to mention other field produce. Out of these 
sums he gave, in part payment of his outstanding debts, Rs. 140 to Sheth 
Bhukhan of Bulsdr, and Rs. 150 to Sha Moti Govaniji. Further, in last March 
Mohanji purchased two gold necklaces for which he paid about Rs, 125 in cash. 

This will show if the account given by Mohanji of bis income and expenses 
during the year is correct or otherwise. If Mobanji was really destitute, how 
could he afford to buy gold ornaments? Further, it appears from his statement 
that he had allowed the fakavi instalments to fall into arrears, although year 
after year he had reaped a good harvest of sugarcane, mangoes, &c, Does this 
savour of oppression on the part of Government officers or of contumacy on 
the part of the Anavla Brahmin. Mr, Jivanji Limjibbai has flourished a string 
of extracts from Government Resolutions in order to condemn the Mamlatdar’s 
attitude, but they are quite irrelevant to the question at issue, inasmuch as he 
has not been able toadducea single instance of a cultivator having been 
obliged to sell his cattle or agricultural implements in order to satisfy the 
Government demand. Mr. Jivanji is said to bea friend of the agriculturists, 
and he should not, therefore, injure the interests of really deserving and 
honest cultivators by championing the cause of contumacious defaulters of 
Mohanji’s type. I am sure Mr. Jivanji would have thought twice before 
rushing into print, if he had been aware that the Mamlatdar’s straightforward 
conduct has resulted in the formation of a hostile clique against. him of six or 
seven interested persors in the taluka, [The Hvening Jéme of the 16th June 
publishes a lengthy letter from Mr. Jivanji Limjibhai in which he 
states that he is confined to bed owing to illness, but that he considers 
it his duty nevertheless to reply to Mr. Morarji’s criticism in the interests 
of the agriculturists and with a view to prevent the benevolent Resolutions of 
the authoritics from being misinterpreted and the good name of Government 
being tarnished. Mr. Jivanji says that he sees nothing in Mr. Morarji’s 
letter which could lead him to modify his views expressed in his previous 
communication to the Hvening Jame. He disclaims sympathy with contuma- 
cious defaulters and labours, to show that the Anavla Brahmin did not 
deliberately withhold his dues. He points out that it was not necessary 
for the Mamlatdar to resort to the extreme punishment of arrest and detention, 
and that it was open to him under the Land Revenue Code to issue a notice 
of forfeiture against Mohanji, and if the latter continued obdurate, to sell away 


his laud by auction and recover the Government dues from tbe proceeds of 
tho sale. | 


26. The Dholera (Ahmedabad) correspondent of the Coronation Advertiser 

complains of the inconvenience felt by the people of 

_ Searcity rier a aad the town on account of the inadequate supply of 
) 

Ooronation Advertiser (19), Wholesome drinking water for men and cattle. The 

T5th June, correspondent urges the authorities to utilise the tank 

endowment fund of Rs, 14 lakh, which is said to 

have been collected by means of public subscriptions and to be lying at present 

with Government, in making arrangements to ensure a permanent supply of 

good drinking water to the people. He suggests that the services of a Japanese 

expert, who, he says, has been engaged by the Maharaja of Bhdévnagar for 

boring artesiar wells there, should be utilised ‘by Government fora similar 

ag fm in Dholera. 
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27. Cases like the Rolt case in Bengal and the Tilak trial in Bombay 
illustrate the arrogance and high-handedness of the 
Comparison of the Rolt executive officers of Government. They also illustrate 
cl a, and the Tilak how the victim of official tyranny is compensated in 
Kesari (127), 18th June. the long run, if he happens to be a European, but 
not if he is a native. Both Messrs. Rolt and Tilak 
were acquitted by the High Court, but in the former case the Bengal Govern- 
ment made amends for the injustice done to Mr. Rolt through the obstinate 
and vindictive attitude of the executive officers, The Bengal Revenue Board 
have recommended that Mr. Rolt should receive a sum of Rs. 15,000 to 
compensate him for the expenses incurred by him during the trial and have 
also declared him fit to be re-appointed a manager under the Court of Wards. 
Mr. Tilak had also applied to the Bombay Government and the Secretary of 
State for India for compensation, but his application was rejected on the ground 
that the proceedings against him were ordered to be taken by the District Judge, 
Poona, who was authorised by law to do so. What a queer justification to be 
sure! The law authorises certain officers to take certain action in the cases 
coming before them, but if the action taken by them in virtue of such power 
results in injustice to any man, is it not the duty of Government to repair the 
injustice ? Why should not the Bombay Government direct an inquiry into 
the Tilak case as the Bengal Government instituted an inquiry into the Rolt 
case P But there being no one to compel the local Government to adopt this 
course, they have high-handedly upheld the action of their executive officers. 
Mr. Rolt probably got justice because he has a white skin and Mr. Tilak 
was denied the same because he happens to be a native. We leave it to our 
readers to decide whether this inference is correct or not. Perhaps it may 
be that the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, Sir Andrew Fraser, is more generous 
than the Governor of Bombay and his Councillors. Howsoever that may 
be, it is the duty of Governors and Lieut.-Governors to maintain the 
prestige of Government by counteracting the injustice done to any individual 
through the caprice or high-handedness of the executive officers. Wedo not 
expect that the comparison we have instituted between the Rolt case and the 
Tilak case will have the effect of inducing Government to give compensation — 
to Mr. Tilak as they have given it to Mr. Rolt, nor is the present article 
penned with that object in view. We have referred to the two cases because 
it is our duty as journalists to show to our readers how at times even high- 
placed Kuropean officers are led to assume an obstinate attitude ih dealing 
with the matters coming before them and how Government are led by them 
blindly to follow an evil course. A ruler of men should always have good 
advisers around him, but unfortunately this is not the case with the British 
Government. 


28. ‘* We desire to see British rule, with its. best traditions, endure 
a oe ae in India ; it is, therefore, with no little pain, concern 
Bai mage iustice t> the detri- @04 apprehension that we come across judicial cases 
ment of natives in two cases Which show that British justice in this country is 
recently tried at Lahore and administered in a way that, far from maintaining or 
— ee strengthening the prestige of the British name 
‘oo jental: Review (12), which our fathers taught us to admire, tends seriously 
to detract from it. From causes, which might be 
explained, but can never be justified, such cases have unhappily become very 
frequent in recent years, so much so that our people have come to fear that 
with the changing times their British rulers are deteriorating instead of improv- 
ing. The Indian people are beginning to recall to memory the good old days 
when the English Magistrate and the English Judge were looked up to with 
reverence as public protectors. Two criminal cases recently decided at Léhore 
and Agra serve most unpleasantly to illustrate the above remarks. By giving 
prominence to these cases our aim is to bring them to the notice of the 
authorities as widely as possible’in the earnest hope that effective measures 
may be taken to prevent such cases from becoming typical of the course ~of 
Anglo-Indian justice in these progressive times, ‘The papers of the Punjab and 
United Provinces have already commented on these cases, but every paper in 
the land, we think, ought to take up the cry and denounce such flagrant instances 
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At Agra. a dis ats. seems to have arisen between a photo- 
i Prasad ae, Lieutenant Ford of the Welsh Fusiliers, and 
ay i, ae ati uted the photographer in the Joint Magistrate’s 
abusive ne uage. The prosecutor called no evidence whatever, 
denied the pe eradic <a called several witnesses {o support his plea’ 
of n wat iy, The Magistrate, in defiance of all the rules of the law of evidence 
and every principle of justice, declared it to be his settled conviction that 
| Military Officer was ok likely to take a false oath against a native,’ and on 
the strength of this iniquitous dictum not only convicted Badri Prasad, 
but sentenced him to ten days’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Rs, 100! A more scandalous cavacks of justice it is not possible to conceive 
of in any civilized country other than poor India. The Magistrate—evidently a 
Draco and a Solon rolled into one—is reported to have declared further, when 
passing sentence, that as the accused wasa wealthy person, a fine merely of 
one hundred rupees would not be sufficiently deterrent, and that rigorous 
imprisonment alone would deter him ‘from daring to defy a European !’ 
We have not yet heard if the conduct of this remarkable judicial officer 
has been properly taken notice of by either the High Court of the province 
or by the local or imperiai Government. Perhaps a C.S.I. or some other 
decoration for meritorious services is reserved for him at the next distribu- 
tion of honours. So far as we are concerned we can characterise this 
Magistrate’s views and conduct as not only disgusting and indecorous, but 
as deserving of the utmost censure. His acts and sentiments clearly 
show tbat he is not possessed of that judicial mind which is absolutely 
neGessary in any one entrusted with the immense powers of a Magistrate in 
this country........... It was fully expected that Badri Prasad would be 
acquitted on appeal before the District Judge....... The District Judge, instead 
of setting aside the conviction, confirmed this egregiously unjust decision— 
only reducing the imprisonment from ten days to one!......... Such acts 
tarnish the purity of British justice and bring it into serious disrepute.......... 
In the other case the accused named Ingleton alias Booth, an Englishman, 
was charged in the Sessions Court at Lahore before an English Judge and a 
‘ Jury composed of three Englishmen and two natives. The “charge was under 
Section 403 of the Indian Penal Code. The prosecution proved to the hilt that 
the accused had advertised a lecture at Lahoreon ‘ Japan and the Far East’; had 
sold a lot of tickets ; decamped to Karachi without delivering the lecture; and 
had misappropriated the sale-proceeds of the tickets by the time he was 
arrested at Karachi. ‘The accused admitted all the facts, but urged that he did 
not mean to act dishonestly. The jury accepted this view of the case and 
found the prisoner not guilty, and he was discharged.......... Comment on so 
one-sided a manner of balancing the scales of justice as ‘these two cases reveal 
seems almost superfluous. In the one case it is shown that a native gentleman, 
however free from actual offence, is doomed to imprisonment to save the 
majesty of British arms, and in the other an Englishman, who should have 
been convicted for barefaced swindling, is allowed to 20 scot-free on the prin- 
ciple no doubt that an Englishman in “India, like the King, can do no harm.”’ 


29. ‘‘Mr. Sanders Slater has always been found to be a zealous and 

i li ih ial conscientious worker, and has invariably dispensed 

Wisstdianey Menieleate and Justice with an even hand and impartiality. He has 

le. enohesnen. been described at times as a convicting Magistrate, and 

__ Rast Goftér (31), 11th though there have been cases on record in which he 

: ser ng: onal Kaisert- wag found to be unnecessarily harsh, especially those 
eT Vie tee came in which the Police figured as the prosecutors, he 

seems to Lave been actuated in such cases with a desire to maintain the 
dignity of the Police and to strengthen their hands in the preservation of peace 
and order. However, as to the impartiality of his convictions and the spirit 
of fairness and equity which underlay all his decisions, there never have been 
two opinions, and he has always been justly honoured as a conscientious 
administrator of justice. The vacancy is fortunately filied up by one who has 
already made his mark as a successful Judge of the Small Cause Court. 
Mr. Kemp, who has been appointed to succeed Mr, Sanders Slater, has been 
‘. highly spoken of and respected for the able manner in which he served on the 


* 


25. 


Bench. The appointment of Mr, Dastur to the vacancy would, however, have 
not been less appreciated, inasmuch as he has served, for many years, in the 
Police Court with remarkable success and ability, and the public would have 
rejoiced to see the services of such an able officer adequately remunerated.” 
(The Kaiser-i-Hind, on the other hand, refers disapprovingly to Mr, Slater’s 
record of work as Chief Presidency Magistrate.] ~ 


80. ‘ Since we wrote on the subject last week, we have received unmistak- 
able - indications of the concern with which the 

An appeal to Government public await the appointment of Mr. Sanders Slater’s 
- seta peat -~ yer os successor as Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay. 
fr Sanders Slater’s succes, Lhe powers enjoyed by the Police and the Magistracy 


Mr. Sanders Slater’s succes-_ - a aes 
sor as Chief Presidency Ma- in this city are so considerable that it is universally 


gistratc. >, odmitted that, in the interest of public liberty as 
Mca gel e's ot well as to safeguard the honour and reputation of the 
Prakash (415, 12th June. respectable section ofthe inhabitants, Government 

can never be too careful in the selection of the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate....... The Magistrate, who merely plays into the hands 


of the Police, who regards Police testimony as gospel truth, who forgets that the 
ideal Magistrate is not he whois ready and willing to convict, but he who is 
anxious to save though not afraid to strike, may easily become an unconscious 
instrument of public oppression, instead of proving useful for the repression 
of crime, Without meaning any offence, we venture to trust—and all Bom- 
bay, irrespective of class, creed or interest, joins us in our hope—that the 
vacant post will not be looked upon by the Government as merely a snug 
berth for the accommodation of some influential junior Barrister or 
favourite official, but as a place which requires the exercise of the utmost 
care ard circumspection in filling up.” |The Indu Prakdsh makes similar 
comments. | 


31. “Our Calcutta contemporary, the New India, understands that 
Government have issued instructions to the Police 
Alleged action of the Gov- throughout the country to watch the movements of 
ernment of India in directing ; sited 
the Police to watch the GOvernment pensioners and submit periodical reports 
movements of Government in this connection to the higher authorities. In order 
pensioners in the country. that this may be done, a complete list of pensioners 
Praja Banahw (0), 11th hag been prepared and sent round the countr 
June, Eng. cols. | ye 
sii. The only possible explanation for this strange action, 
which is quite in conformity jith the trend. of the policy of the Government 
during recent times, is that the authorities are afraid lest the pensioners, freed 
from the trammels of Government service, might utilize their position and 
influence with the people in a way detrimental to the interests of Government. 
That this fear is entirely groundless goes without saying. It is merely the 
outcome of a diseased imagination, and indicates, in short, a state of nervous- 
ness that one would least expect to find in a mighty Government with a strong- 
willed Viceroy like Lord Curzon at its head.”’ 


32, During recent years there has been an alarming increase. in the 
number of human beings and cattle that have fallen 
A plea for relaxing the victims to tle ravages of wild beasts. In our opinion 
stringency of the regulations there would be greater security of life if, instead of 
wuder the Aeme Der spendi large sums of money in grantin d 
Satya Skodhak (149), ith Spenaing tarse ao y in granting rewards 
ene for the destruction of wild beasts, a larger number of 
licenses to carry arms were to be issued to the general 
ublic. Lord Curzon prides himself upon having done a good deal that is 
calculated to ameliorate the miserable condition of the people. Let His Excel- 
lency add one more act of benevolence to his many meritorious deeds by relaxing 
the stringency of the Arms Act. If any amendment in the Act in this direction . 
be not possible just now, let the Police Patel of every village be allowed 
to possess arms, Being an important village officer, and as such enjoying the 
confidence of Government, he cannot be suspected of abusing the privilege of 
carrying arms if it were conceded to him. Being fully cognisant of the charac- 
ter of each individual in the village he may be trusted, in cases of 
emergency, to allow the use of his weapons to those men who may urgently 
require it. 
con 422—7 
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—"Prabhét (58), and-holders and the member elected by the Cham- 
Eng. cols. ber of Commerce can represent all our varied interests, — 

which, of course, is not the case, will not the affairs of 

_ Bind receive greater attention, and its interest better protected, if we have a third 
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member? Is it not ridiculous that the Al-Hag should cry out ‘ No, we don’t 
wantany more members’? Equally absurd is the attitude taken up by our con- 
temporary in regard to the extension of the franchise. The assessment that the 
zamindar pays is not necessarily an index of his intelligence or moral stamina, 
If persons incapable of using their vote well.can be found among those ‘paying 


three or four hundred rupees, they may also be met with in the same, if not: 


greater, proportion among bigger .zamindars.”’ 


34. ‘We wish Government would place some restriction upon the very 
frequent transfers of ifs officials. The perpetual 
Alleged frequency of the displacement and disturbance of the administrative 
transfers of Government off- machinery is bound to affect the work of administer- 
cials in Sind. . : ‘ ‘ : , 
Hyderabad. Journal (5), ing the province efficiently. The exigencies of the 
lith June, service no doubt often make transfers necessary, and 
it is not good to make fixtures of officers either. But 
constant flux is a worse thing still, and we think transfers are made more 
frequently than they need be. Both Government and the people suffer thereby. 
An officer comes to a district or a locality, observes several things, gets into 
touch with the people and then is suddenly shifted to another place to begin 
his work afresh there......... Only in very necessary Or unavoidable cases 
should officers, specially the higher ones, be shifted......... Greater harm 
accrue from the constant shifting of teachers in public schools, We know of a 
case in which a class has had four teachers in the course of a single year......... 
The teachers do not feel their responsibility in such cases, and in the nature 
of things efficiency of teaching is out of the question.......... The Hyderabad 
High School has, we believe, suffered a great deal on account of a _ perpetual 
flux in the teaching staff. ‘There is such keen competition here, owing to the 
existence side by side of high class private schools, that the authorities 
should do all they can to preserve continuity of the teaching staff in the local 
High School.” » 


35. ‘We are informed that inordinate delay sometimes takes place in 

the execution of decrees transferred to the Collector 

‘ Delay oo se =r ga of Karachi. Even in cases where the Courts sanction 
SOC C8 eee aa sale, the Collector simply keeps on changing the 
in aha). toe om + date and the auction seldom comes olf md the 
lapse of four or five years. This state of things is 

deplorable. We have before us a case in which a mortgage decree was obtained 
in a Civil Court in July 1897 and another in September 1901. The decrees 
were confirmed by the District Court. ‘The Collecter, however, happened also 
to be the guardian of.the minor to whom the property in question belonged. 
A portion of the property was actually sold by the Collector and Rs. 500 
obtained, but out of this not a single pie has been paid to the decree-holders, 


although even the Sadar Court has held the Collector’s procedure to be illegal. 


In another case the date of auction has been postponed so many times. that, 
though five or six years have elapsed, the auction has not taken place.......... 
We request the attention of the Commissioner to this long-standing abuse.’’ 


36, A correspondent writes to the Hyderabad \Journal :—“ It is a pity 
oe ae that you should have given publicity to the beating 
odlent Bear se 9 “Me, Said to have been administered to a College student by 
Mules, Collector of Hyder- Mr. Mules after you had privately communicated 


abad (Sind). with him on the subject. The Collector may not 
_ Hydorabad = Journal (5), have been right in doing what he did in the present 
10th June. case, but there is mo denying the fact that latterly 


there has been a decline in the manners of the students, notably of College 
Report says that the Collector’s ears have been poisoned and. his 


students. 
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mind worked up by the complaints of an irritable gentleman, who seems to have 
a whole-hearted dislike for those that are not of the white race. When, for 
instance, this gentleman cannot manage his cycle on the road, he comes down 
with abuse on the Indian passers-by, whoever they may be. I myself have been 
an eye-witness to one or two scenes of this nature. But whatever might have 
been the provocation for Mr. Mules’ act, I, for one, feel that you should not 
have made the affair public............. One word in‘conclusion. It is a shame 
that the students in question should have decamped when set on by the officers. 
They should have stood their ground when they were in the right, no matter if 
they had received a few more cuts. It is no excuse for them to say that they 
thought the sahibs to be under the influence of liquor and likely, therefore, to 
go to excess if they had looked them in the face.” 


37. ‘We casually referred in a previous issue to a complaint of the 
Casadei sitesi: tiatiial European residents in civil and cantonment quarters 
or ebitnting i ith that the school and college boys cause much nuisance 
at Hyderabad while out fora OD the roads while out for their ‘ constitutionals.’ 
walk, Of course, the things complained of are not to be 
ution Journal (5), yemedied by any rough methods, but there appears to 
salad be some ground for the complaint. It is very difficult 
to believe that any boys wilfully obstruct the road or wilfully omit to make way 
for others, especially for Kuropeans. But they sometimes go in large crowds 
together, talk boisterously, occupy a good part of the road or maybe the 
whole road, and through: carelessness, due partly to absorption in some topic 
of conversation, cause inconvenience to pedestrians, riders and drivers by 
not quickly turning aside, A few students even seem to have the nasty habit of 
making uncomplimentary personal remarks (as to the features, colour, dress, &c.) 
about passers-by loud enough to be heard by the latter......... We appeal to 
the teachers and grown up boys to use their influence withthe youngsters with 
a view to bring about a change for the better in this respect.” 


38. ‘* We confess to a feeling of disappointment at discovering the way ia 
which some of the local papers have been conniving at 
the improper conduct generally exhibited by students 
on the road leading to the Hyderabad Local Board 
Garden. It has not infrequently happened that these students hav’ shown want of 
manners while going out, as usual, in crowds for their evening walks, and their 
unbearable behaviour towards passers-by has even before this been made a 
subject of complaint. It could not be denied that the insolence and impertin- 
ence of these boys, which have reached the stage of a positive nuisance, called 
for a serious chastisement from one taking a fatherly interest in their welfare, 
and if a man of Mr. Mules disposition thought it fit to rebuke, or even to 
slightly tap, by way of chastisement, a young man for wrong doing, he deserves 
to be thanked rather than to be censured. Had it been the case of a 
fiery-tempered officer, his conduct might have been capable of being mis- 
construed. But an old and popular officer of Mr. Mules’ type, who is 
sympathetically disposed towards the people and takes-a paternal interest in 
their affairs, cannot be supposed to have been moved to take this action with - 
motives other than those which characterise the dealings of a kind tutor with 
his pupil, or of an affectionate father with his son.  ‘l'o take up the cudgels on 
behalf of these boys is, to say the least, spoiling them. ‘The proper course for 
the local papers would have been to call the attention cf the school authorities 
or of the parents to the wrong course the boys have been taking and to the 
necessity of teaching them better manners.” _ : 


Al-Hag (52), 10th June, 


King. cols. 


39. “A few days ago a married woman was enticed away from 
here by a man named Ismail, a resident of Thebat, 

Enticement of women in year Lakhi, and taken to his village, The woman’s 
ache: an appeal to the hysband has gone in search of her, butit is feared 
"Sind Gazette (17), 9th thatas the Sayad Zamindars thereabouts are influential 
mee ' and all-powerful, they will endeavour to assist the 
seducer in concealing her, and may probably ill-treat. 


the unfortunate husband. We would, therefore, call the attention of the 
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e he was rprenentt to: book.” — 
V9 the Phenia :—“It is a 
‘ion that in Mr. Morison we 
st an ant Commissioner. During his 
vis: é Tosi ital in April last he made ° thaclces 
Rae ae age n- le gentlemen about Mr. Motiram 

whom complaints “wes ioe made in the papers several times), First, 
Lobo, the dear friend of the Doctor, stepped out of the hospital and ac- 

uainted a few.of the gentlemen with the Commissioner’s intentior. re the i inquiry 
ere - about Mr. Motiram. Aftera short interval the Commissioner himself came out 
ee and made inquiries in the matter from the gentlemen who were assembled 
Bees Outside the hospital. Of the gentlemen present the leaders of the communities 
referred the Commissioner to the record of inquiries made by Mr. Critchell, but 
unfortunately the gentlemen, who had given evidence before Mr. Critchell, were 
Pet not present at the time. I don’t think it necéssary to go into this matter at 
ae length, but I am confident that Mr, Lobo, whom we consider a faithful and loyal 
oe servant of Government, must have made the Commissioner aware of the fact that 
four brothers, heads of different departments in one and the same division, rule 
over the destinies of the poor people who have been so long complaining. It is 
not Mr. Motiram only of whom the people complain, but there are three 
brothers of Mr. Motiram who also rule over them.......... Can anybody quote 
an instance anywhere else in Sind where four brothers can be found ruling 
in one division or even in one taluka?.......... Again, Mr. Tirithdas, Daftardar 
to the Collector of Karachi, is the father-in-law of Mr. Motiram. Our readers 
can imagine for themselves what an amount of influence Mr Tirithdas must 
bé exercising over the zamindars and other members of the Revenue Depart- 
ment, and how proud Mr. Motiram must be feeling of him?” 
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41. A correspondent writes to the Hyderabad Journal :—“ In my humble 

opinion the recent notification of Mr. Mules is not 

Vindication of a public queer and extraordinary, but a wise, salutary and 

notification re the playing necessary one.......... You, Sir, have thought it, fit 
of music and the letting : 

off of fireworks ‘mn public HOt to publish a letter on this subject addressed 

streets issaed by the Dis- to you the other day by an obscure inhabitant, 


trict Magistrate, Hyderabad whom you contemptuously described as a ‘school 


(Sind). .. boy.’ You have chosen to suppose that a school boy 
FP anh “eg sida os 2 incapable of grasping the subject.’ 1f you your- 


self had a grasp of the subject, you would have 

published his letter and withdrawn your most rude and discourteous attack 

on the District Magistrate and your unjustifiable criticism of Mr. Mules’ 

7 official notification. Even now it would be better if you published that 

letier side by side with the motification of the District Magistrate in its 

entirety.......... It is difficult for journals like yourself to realize the 

nuisance of thé intolerable baja and dangerous fireworks on the public roads. 

_ The jaundiced eyes of some people may no doubt see (sinister) ‘motives’ in 

notificafions issued bond jide by officials in the interests of public tranquility, 

comfort and safety......... To me the wonder is that the incessant sounding of 

trumpets, horns, &c., the constant beating of drums and the letting off of fire- 
works in the principal streets of Hyderabad have not been prohibited earlier,”’ 


42, “The new Police regulations made under the Police Act IV of 1890 
| have created a great deal of discontent at Hyderabad, 
and if the letter of these, regulations be strictly 
observed, we are certain their introduction would 
cause @ great deal of friction. Similar regulations were introduced here by 
Mr. Cadell; at that time, too, an outcry wasraised against them. The very 
‘first result of the introduction of these rules was an arrest of a marriage 
procession at pose passing through the town to another villagewithout a pass. 
sive the feelings Rd such a motley crowd gn. being suddenly confronted 
policemen and brought to a Magistrate or detained for the 


Sindhi (54), 10th June, 
Eng. cols. 
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the ‘ hazigar’ is to be protected by a pass; the hardship is so patent that 
Mr. Mules was least of all expected to introduce them during his regime ; the 
Police administration and the regulation of parties and processions are safe 
without this introduction ; in peaceful districtsiike Hyderabad and Sukkur riots 
are out of the question altogether, and therefore the precautions are unnecessary. 
The introduction of these rules would naturally leave much power inthe hands 
ofa Police Inspector, who is expected to rely, if he is a European, on his subordi- 
nates. It gives these low paid subordinates ample field for playing mischief. 
The public meeting to be held at Hyderabad is an indication of the feeling of 
discontent that the introduction of these rules is likely “to cause in the city. 
There cannot be two opinions about it, and even Mr. Mules, while according 
his sanction to these rules, must have felt their probable result.” 


Edueation. 


43. ‘The Gujardti makes the following comments on the recent Government 

; Resolution un the revised vernacular text-books :— 

Government Resolution on Government have expressed themselves perfectly 
a vernacular text- satisfied with the work done by the Committee. Now 
Qujardti (22), 11th June, there can be no two opinions about the extremely 
difficult and important nature of the task entrust- 

ed to the Committee, but it is open to question if the new series will be as 
interesting and instructive as similar series placed in the hands of young 
children in self-governing countries. Will the new readers tend to turn our 
children into good citizens destined in course of time to be the hopes and 
bulwarks of their country ? We have had an opportunity to glance at a few 
lessons in the Gujarati readers, They are good in their way, but it is as 
futile to gather grapes out of thistles as to expect that a series of readers 
prepared by Government can make young minds thrill with fresh life and 
vigour. it is sheer folly to look for lessons in the new series treating of 
new industries, or breathing the fervour of patriotism,or yiving a faithful 
picture of the country’s past greatness and her present political condition, 
or explaining the causes of India’s decline and stimulating reflection as to 
the means of bringing about her regeneration, Is it likely that the Anglo- 
Indians, whose sole aim is to rule the country with all the pride and intoxica- 
tion of authority and to drain away her wealth, will be prepared to strike the axe 
against their own feet? It is now well understood that the british have not 
come to Inaia to rule the country out of philanthropic motives, and that they 
are alien in race and religion from the ruled and care only to safeguard their 
own selfish interests. ‘lhey believe that the stability of their Government will 
be endangered by the awakening of patriotic sentiments in the minds of the 
Indians. In view of the above circumstances Government does not deserve to 
be blamed, if the new series falls short of our expectations. In reality it is 
we that have blundered in imagining that it is the business of Government 
to prepare a series which might be life-giving and useful to young children. 
That task is undoubtedly our own. We should take the initiativein preparing 
such a series and then ask for the sanction of Government in introducing it into 
schools. In text-books used in Germany and America the aim kept in view is 
to infuse ideas of efficient citizenship into young minds, while in text-books used 
in Japan a very prominent place has been assigned to patriotism, with what 
wonderful results is patent to the whole world. In India what is inculcated 
upon the minds of the rising generation is not the virtue of patriotism, but that 
ot loyalty to a foreign Government. It is evident that an attempt is being 
made by our rulers to stifle the last flickering sparks of patriotism in the breasts 
of Indians by teaching the rising generation to quietly bear the yoke of an 
autocratic and alien Government instead of awakening their aspirations for self- 
government. But such a selfish policy is destined never to triumph, Tie 


people can never be hoodwinked as to the real motives underlying the policy of * 


the rulers, and the preparation of the new readers will only tend to engender in 

their minds feelings of deep dislike towards the existing Government. What 

India badly needs is a series of text-books, which aim alike at awakening in 

young minds the sentiments of patriotism and of loyalty to Government, 
con 422-—8 : 
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nations, which depict the beneficent 
*s conc ition and inculcate the virtues of ~ 
ice and patriotism. Government have never 
1ever be, rea lace such a series in the hands of the rising 
ut let us not forget the fable of Hercules and the cart-driver. 
helps those who help themselves. 
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Municipalities. 

. 44. “The Bombay Corporation may count'upon the public being on their 
SRE ai side in their just resistance to the high-handed and 
Ay pacar ‘aloe unjustifiable action of the Government in deducting 
certain deductions from the What they believe to be their claims against the 
moneys due to the Corpora- Corporation from payments which they are under the 
me ~Jamehed (26), W7th Act bound to make to the Municipality.........._ The 
og sei (26), Corporation have repeatedly protested against being 
treated so unceremoniously, and since their protests 
have been lost upon the Government there is no other way open to them for 
protecting the rate-payers’ interests than resorting to a Court of justice. Even 
if a claim set up by them were justifiable, the Government can have no justi- 
fication in deducting the sum due to them from the moneys payable to the 
Corporation under other heads. This method of recovering their claims can be 
only held right and proper, if the Government were dealing with bankrupts and 
petti-foggers. ‘The Bombay Municipality is neither, and though the Bombay 
Government may protest against the suggestion, one cannot help feeling that, 
in treating the Corporation in this way, they are only taking advantage of 
their superior authority and position, Would they tolerate such action, if the 
Corporation took to imitating them? .......... We deprecate the use of violent 
and undignified language in the discussion of Government measures and 
- methods, but we cannot help feeling that there was a great deal of justification 
for Mr, Wacha and Mr. MacDonald characterizing the policy of the Govern- 

ment in the way they did at last Thursday’s meeting of the Corporation.” 


45. <A correspondent writes to the Sudhdrak :--Following the example of 

Fil _ the Bombay Improvement Trust, the Poona Muni- 

o vr gg of the Poona Muni- Ginality have also taken it into their heads to widen 
Sudhérak (48), 12th June. Toads and carry out other improvements. I do not 
mean fo say that no improvement should be made 

in this direction. But in effecting such improvements the Municipality should 
have regard to surrounding circumstances, Ihe local Municipality has 
recently bought several plots of land in the city at exorbitant prices, but does 

- not seem to have put them to the use for which they were purchased. No 
one can deny that there is heavy vehicular traffic along the road passing by 
the houses of Messrs, Karve and Joshi near Appa Balwant’s gate, and that it is 
necessary to widen this road. Negotiations are in progress for the purchase 
: of the two houses. But the arbitrators appointed by the owners value the 
Bee: : ee at Ks. 10,091, while the Municipal nominees value the buildings at 
BS . 4,000 only, It is reported that the Collector of Poona is pressing the 
Municipality to widen the road as soon as possible. Assuming that. the report 
is well-founded would the Municipality be justified in paying such a heavy price 

for the houses? “Are any of the Municipal Councillors interested in the 
property P It is not absolutely necessary in our opinion to purchase the houses 

for widening the road, but if it is, let only a reasonable price be paid for the 


buildings. 
_ 46. “ Apart from their hygienic disqualifications, the roads in Poona City, 
: or rather most of them, would dishonour the worst 


__ Complaint about thecon- gonceptions of road construction. They are ploughed 
dition of the roads in Poona yy to un extent which renders vehicular locomotion a 


ity. pe 16th doubtful pleasure, and in some places the undula- 
Jone” sited @) tions are so closely allied as to give tha traveller a 
~ pretty fair notion of a switchback sensation, The 


31 
Cite i of levelling appears to have been successfully avoided for ages, and the 
Mun icipality are apparently too heavily en tilting at matters which 


are Sot more absorbing interest to the cultivation of Municipal oratory. But seri- 
ously the Municipality would be rendering a service to hamanity, if it were 
to devote earnest attention to the improvement of the city roads,......... We 
trust that it will be possible for the Municipality to apply a part of its 
resources towards making the roads a credit to a large and important place such 
as Poona unquestionably is.’ 


47. ‘ Froma long letter published in our Sindhi columns it will be seen 
how, thanks to the unscrupulous ways adopted by 
candidates for Municipal seats to compass their end, 
the voters, far from regarding their franchise asa boon, 
consider it as a veritable curse and wish in their 
heart of hearts that it had never been granted to them. 
We commend the letter to the attention of these gentlemen, especially the edu- 
cated among them, and put it to them whether at any rate they should not display 
a better moral sense and consider it below their dignity to try to secure 
Municipal seats by bringing to bear every kind of pressure upon their voters— 
pressure from their official superiors, pressure from their spiritual guides, 
pressure from their female kinsfolk. It is shameful that they should so far 
forget themselves as to stick at nothing to become Municipal Councillors.” 


Electioneering devices for 
Municipal seats in Sind. 

Prabhdt (53), 6th June, 
Eng. cols. 


48.. “On Monday next the Municipality meets to consider once again 
the question of introducing compulsory vaccination 
The Municipality of 4 5 P y moved 18 


in this city. The proposition tc be 
reasonable, as the movers desire time to obtain 
statistics to know whether the people are voluntarily 
nnd having .recourse to vaccination or not: in the 

meantime they want the authorities to afford all 
facilities to the people by establishing vaccine stations, appointing more 
vaccinators and making provision for vaccination by means of calf-lymph. 
If the proposed experiment fails, compulscry vaccination is to be introduced 
forthwith. We hope all the Councillors will attend the meeting and vote for 
the proposition, which is a sensible one. The meeting has further to consider 
the report of the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner. There are in it some very 
objectionable words. While advocating the introduction of compulsory vaccin- 
ation, the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner writes : ‘Speaking metaphorically 
(without any reference to the disease known as bubonic plague) 1 look upon 
Hyderabad as a plaguespot inan otherwise healthy province, where disease, 
moral and physical, is bred and fostered and communicated to all the adjoining 
country.’ (The italics are ours). We trust the Councillors will not pocket 
these insulting words, but protest emphatically against the remarks which cast 
a slur on them and their constituents,” 


Hyderabad and the question 

of introducing compulsory 

vaccination into the town. 
Hyderabad Journal (5), 


Railways. 


49. “A good deal has been said in the columns of an English daily as 


to the desirability of excising the railway from Grant 


Question of retaining the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway line 


Road to Coléba. The correspondents, who are evi- 
dently members of the local Chamber of Commerce, 


t Road 
Check Fe geri he ger and who are merely like so many birds of passage in 
constructing two over- this country, have been raising a hue and cry against 
bridges on the Queen’s Road, the construction of overbridges on the Queen’s Road. 
a ere . Whey threaten that if the B. B. & C. I, Kail- 
June, Eng. cols. © way Company proceed, under their agreement with 


the Government and the Corporation, with the con- 


struction of overbridges on the Queen’s Road, they will call a public meeting for 
protesting against the action of Government, who are now compelling the 


Railway Company to fulfil their engagement before they hand over the 
ears to us to be an idle threat on the part of the 


perty to them. 


This app 
Indians to force the hands of the Government, whose only 


pro- 
Anglo- 
fault is that they 


delayed the matter of: the construction of these overbridges so long. If 


- a” 
ys o> Wp 
WPA Boy 


hundred Anglo-Indians are prepared to mest at, a, public 
le purpose of condemning the action of the Government, need 
m that thousands of Indians of all classes and creeds will consider 
“bounden duty to. assemble and support the action of Government with 
all their might.an main? The inhabitants of this city know fall well that 
the construction of a main road along the Back Bay means the sweeping off, at 
ek, one fell stroke, of the Parsi, Hindu and Muhammadan Gymkhanas, which are 
-_ - ~~ ~=—s« 9 «Many eye-sores to the Anglo-[ndians. Bombayites will fight tooth and. 
-_ . ~~ Hail with their opponents before they yield an inch of ground occupied by these 
— , +. ‘@pilthanas!,.:...° ‘The Bombay Corporation, as representing the city, has a duty 
6 perform in the matter, and it isto be hoped that it will pass at to-morrow’s 


mee my te resolution adopting the recommendations of the Committee appoint- 
ed | 


ti 
by Government.”’ 


560. “ Who is the poor man’s friend in the Bombay Corporation? In 
-' the course of the discussion on the Honourable 
Indian Spectator (7), 17th Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola’s proposal to refer to a 
a Jém-e-Jamshed (26), Committee for consideration and report the question 
th June, Eng. cols. ; ; : : 

Mumbai Vaibhav (135), 13th Of constructing an overbridge south of the Marine 
Jane. Lines Station, several speakers express2d their opinions 

on the sufficiency of an electric tramway to cope 
with the passenger traffic south of the Grant Road Station in case the 
railway from there to Colaba was removed. If the Tramway Oompany could 
be compelled to run a large number of cars between the hours, say, of 9 
and 11 in the morning and 5 and’ 7 in the evening, and if between these 
hours the Railway Company would arrange for trains at intervals of 
fifteen minutes or so, it does not seem improbable that the inconvenience 
caused by the absence of the railway south of Grant Road will be minimised. 
But how will the substitution of the tramway for the railway affect the pocket 
of the passengers of the poor and middle classes? Will the Tramway Company 
carry passengers on the same easy terms as does the Railway Company? Will 
it issue season tickets, which are so essential to draw away people from the 
city into the suburbs? Or will it carry free of charge passengers who 
hold railway passes under any arrangement that may be made with 
the Railway Company? Even the railway fare deters many from betaking 
themselves to the suburbs. ‘he removal of the railway south of Grant Road 
Station will entail very great hardship on a large body of passengers, if the 
Tramway Company levies the usual charge. ‘This is an aspect of the question 
which, if we may judge from newspaper reports, was ignored by the speakers 
at the Corporation.......... [t is good to have boulevards and drives and parks 
and everything else of which a rich city may be proud. But there are more 
urgent considerations which cannot be ignored. As the Government will 
shortly come into possession of the railway concerned, it may make suitable 
arrangements with the Tramway Company to carry passengers, who have 
travelled by rail, along Queen’s Koad on special terms. It will, no doubt, be 
asked whether the so-called ‘nuisance’ is felt by sucha large portion of the 
public that the sacrifice involved in pulling up the rails and making a hand- 
some payment to the 'ramway Company into the bargain is worth making,” 
{The Jdm-e-Jamshed makes sonsewhat similar remarks. The Uumbai 
Vaidhav also strongly disapproves of the proposal to excise the railway line 
between Cold4ba and Grant Road stations. 


ee es 
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51, ‘At the last ponies of the Bombay Municipal Corporation the 
Rye y tae resolution relating to the question of the suggested 
care Review (12), 14th bridges on the Queen’s Road was feleered’” to a 
i” foi kt representative committee. We are glad that our 
| as city fathers, in spite of the hue and cry raised by the Z%mes of India with its 
eS columns and columns of correspondence, did not precipitate the matter. The 
Committee sepentet op Monday last, we are sure, will propose a scheme 
beneficial to the interests of all classes and communities, whether rich or poor, 
Indian or Anglo-Indian,,.,... Webelieve the bridges will be built. It is the 
a1 aD mous on of those who can be truly regarded as the inhabitants of 
ombay. We have consulted those who have made a special study of the subject, 
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and they have all declared that the bridges will bea boon and a benefit to the city. 
A great Railway authority whom we had the pleasure of interviewing said that it: 
was nonsense to talk of removing therailway from Grant Road to Col4ba. He 
maintained that electric trams would not be able to cope with the heavy 
traffic between Grant Road and Coldba.......... He said that if people were 
desirous of having a Marine promevade in Bombay, why do they not fill in a 
pores of the Back Bay stretching from the foot of the Walkeshwar Hill to 
ol4ba? As for the railway being an eye-sore and a nuisance, he remarked 
that it was quite a clean thing, ‘The real nuisance on the Queen’s Road was the 
burial ground, The smoke nuisance of the railway could be easily removed 
either by the introduction of electric traction or by the use of better coal.” 


52. ‘The Bombay Government have come in for a good deal of rabid 
Sane denunciation in connection with what has been 
ante Sy! Ee moot 22), described as the Queen’s Koad scandal, and the authors 
18th, June, Eng. ea ‘“*) of this selfish and one-sided agitation have not hesitated 
to abuse the Corporation also for all sorts of sins 

perpetrated during the last forty-two years. ‘lhe action of the Government has 
been described as ‘ wicked,’ ‘ criminal,’ ‘ preposterous’ and by such other charac- 
teristic phrases. Fortunately the moderate authors of these gentle phrases are 
not native papers. But what is crime on the part of the latter is only a sober 
expression of ‘responsible public opinion’ on the part of the former, This 
precious public opinion really means the opinion of a small interested section 
of the population of Bombay, and the local Government are being indignantly 
denounced, because the public opinion of Bombay, as represented by this micros- 
copic section, is considerably exercised over the proposed erection of overbridges. 
The dastardly attacks on the Bombay Corporation for all sorts of imaginary 
offences are also an outcome of the same spurious and intensely interested agita- 
tion, which has been impudently set up in the name of the public. We hope 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation will not allow itself to be intimidated by the 
discreditable abuse that has been poured on its head, but will fearlessly do what 
it thinks proper in the best interests of this city. A marine promenade might 
be desirable for the fashionable and influential sections of the Bombay commu- 
nity, and if it could be provided without sacrificing the interests of thousands of 
daily passengers from Bandra and stations further north, we would never think 
of raising any objection. But the suggestion that the suburban railway traffic 
should stop at Grant Road and that the rest of the line up to Colaba should be 
excised sounds highly preposterous. The annual exodus of a large number of 
people to the suburbs in the plague season has opened up the northern suburbs 
and is calculated to encourage further expansion of Bombay northwards. ‘The 
passenger traffic has, in consequence, become so heavy that the B. B, & C, I. 
Railway finds it difficult to cope with it to the satisfaction of the travelling 
public. The result of stopping the line at Grant Road would be simply dis- 
astrous. Ng service of electric tram cars will be in a position to deal with a daily 
traflic of thousands of passengers without causing them intolerable inconvenience, 
delay and expense. Most of them have to attend otlices situated in Fort, and it 
would be nothing but preposterous to compel them to travel as far as the 
Victoria Terminus and thenee to their offices on foot or by tram, In the hot and 
rainy seasons the proposed arrangement will be found to be simply intolerable. 
In our judgment a satisfactory solution will be found in diverting the railway line 
to the Queen’s Road and laying outa broad road on the area now occupied by the 
line......... We trust the Bombay Government will not allow themselves to 
be misled by the present interested and mischievous agitation in this connection, , 
but safeguard the vital interests of the public at large in a dispassionate spirit, 
even at the risk of having their action denounced as ‘ wicked, ‘ preposterous’ 
and ‘criminal.’”” [In its issue of 18th Juue the same paper writes :— It is 
well known whaf little consideration Indian women receive at the hands of the 


present Tramway Company. They have actually to wait sometimes for half an 


hour or more in the hot sun, or at a late hour in the evening or when it is rain- 

ing before they get seats. Imagine the same monstrous thing happening, ii the 

wild proposal to stop the railway line at Grant Road is given effect to. It 

would be -an intolerable situation for both women and children, Then the 

position of mill operatives and other poor labourers has to be carefully considered, 
CON 422——_9 
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vy the passeng fic is between Coléba and Virdr and the interme- 

| m the subject......... If the railway line is cut off at Grant 
ad; @ crore and @ half passengers will have to be carried in trams each year 
om that station! Then there is the question of personal luggage. How is 
be carried? ‘The Tramway Company will not tolerate it in their cars. 


’ 
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yone who goes out of Bombay from January to the end of May on account 


E the pre valence of plague in Bombay has to carry or bring back with him not 
Only his ‘luggage but a number of things from time to time for household 


53. uropeans and Eurasians seem to have the monopoly of all lucrative 
* Alleged favouritism shown P0Stsin the Indian Railway service. ‘lhe Govern- 
to Buropeans and Enrasians ment cannot be unaware of the marked preference 
in the Railway service in generally shown to the white skin in filling vacancies 
By Savéii Vijane (48 in the Railway service. The claims of the sons of 
10th Fone «| 274 ‘*)> the soil are habitually ignored, and at times some 
. officers do not hesitate to insert a specific condition 
in the advertisements inviting applications for posts, viz., that only Europeans 
and Eurasians need apply. Isit not disgraceful on the part of Government 
‘ie to take credit to themselves for justice and impartiality on the one hand 
ie and to tolerate such open jobbery and nepotism in some of the departments of 
ae administrations under them, such as Railways, Post Office and the Telegraph? 
- Europeans and Eurasians may be the special favourites of our rulers, but surely 
it is the height of narrow-mindedness to carry favouritism so far as to trample 
upon the just rights of the children of the soil. 


Native States, 
i 54. The Kdthidwdér News publishes the following correction with 
i oe reference to the account published by it on the 10th 


pe 


Pos pecan pono = June of afatal dispute between Kala Khachar and 
4 Khacharand Jethsur Kha- vJethsur Khachar, joint girasdars of Anandpur under 
? char, joint girasdars of the Chotila Thana in Kathidwar (vide paragraph 55 
fh Anandpur under the Chotila of Weekly Report No. 23) :—“ It appears that in 
h, Bren sa ag he 28), 10th the fatal quarrel that occurred between the Anandpur 
| Senna. ‘ne. : <1 agg C2); share-holders under Chotila Thana it was Jethsur who 
} shot dead his brother and then shot himself,.and not 
4 Kala as mentioned by oversight in the last issue of the Kdthidwdr News.’ 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 
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55, On 7th May the Indian students in Japan celebrated the Shivaji 
Oclébration of the Shivaji festival under the presidency of Baron N. Khanada, 
festival in Japan. a Japanese nobleman. There were present about 20 
Dnydn Prakdsh (38), 12th Indian students, and about 60 other people from Japan, 
June; Prakash (1444), 14th (China, the Philippines and Korea, A few Japanese 
raga Spectator (7), jadies also graced the occasion by their presence, 
hoa The hall was tastefully decorated, a large-sized portrait 

of Shivaji mounted on horseback being hung in the centre. Mr, Sinha, of 
e Benares, opened the propesdings with an inaugural address. Mr. Jagannath 
-- followed him with a short speech. The President said that he felt very proud 
at being asked to preside at the celebration and that heroes like Shivaji were 
‘gure to be honoured all over the world because they not only benefited their own 
country but were the deliverers of humanity. Mr. Potdar, of Poona, while 
giving a short account of Shivaji, said: ‘ Even Napoleon and Alexander must 
be considered inferior to Shivaji because they exhibited some defects in their 
characters. Oonsidering the environment of Shivaji and the work achieved 
_ by him he appears to have had only one equal, viz., Washington. It is desir- 
able that we should maintain a closer intercourse with one another, learn to 
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_ appreciate one another’s good points and effect the unification of the whole 
of Asia.” Mr. Gupta then gave an account of Shivaji in Japanese. Songs 


ng in the Spanish, Siamese, Korean and Hindustani languages, 


eee 
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Mr. Vidyanta, of Bengal, then thanked the President and expressed a wish that 
the festival would be celebrated every year in Japan. Three cheers were 
lustily given in honour of Shivaji, and three more in honour of the Mikado. 
[The Prakdsh refers to the above celebration and observes :—Is it not our 
misfortune that the Shivaji celebration movement should evoke sympathy from 
a foreign people like the Japanese, while educated Indians living in the very 
capital of Shivaji should feel hesitation in taking part therein? The Indian 
Spectator writes :—‘* The interest of such a meeting must necessarily consist 


in the President’s words rather than in the speeches made by students. 


Baron 


Khanada was very brief: he said that all racial prejudices and national 
limitations must vanish, and that the Japanese would with full heart honour 
any hero, for men like Shivaji were not only benefactors of their own nation 


but ‘ deliverers of humanity,’ 


From what P ’’ | 


56. <A correspondent writes to the Bombay Samdchdr from T4répur 


Public meeting at Tarapur 
village for thanking His 
Excellency the Viceroy for the 
reduction in the duty on salt. 

Bambay Samachar (65), 
15th June. 


(Thana) :—A crowded meeting of the inhabitants of 
Tdrapur, Chinchan and twelve other villages in the 
neighbourhood was held at Tarapur in the house of 
Mr. Jehangir Dadabhai on the 13th instant for thank- 
ing His Excellency the Viceroy for the reduction of the 
salt duty. About 500 people in all were present at 


the gathering. Mr, Jehangir Dadabhai was voted to the chair. The resolution of 
thanks was duly proposed and carried unanimously. It also contained a prayer 
for a further reduction of the duty at the next favourable opportunity. Several 
speakers having addressed the meeting, the proceedings terminated. 


7, A 


Meeting of an Association 
of Maratha barbers in Bom- 
bay in connection with the 
movement of the backward 
classes for the introduction 
of,free primary education in 
the Presidency, 

Bombay Samachar (65), 
17th June. 


well-attended meeting 


of the local Association of Maratha 
barbers was held last Thursday in the Kité Bhandari 
Hall in Durgadevi Street, Bombay, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. Devji Ambuji. It was resolved to 
petition Government to introduce free primary 
education throughout the Presidency. The meeting 
dispersed after electing 65 delegates to represent it on 
the Association of the backward classes of the 
Marathi-speaking community established in Bombay 
for agitating the question of free primary education. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 


Secretariat, Bombay, 21st June 1906. 


* Reported in advance, 


®OMBAY: PRINTED AT THE GOVERNMENT CENTRAL PRESS 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
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For the Week ending 24th June 1905. 


PARAGRAPES, , | 
Politics and the Publie Administration (| 
Agrarian matters : it 
A false complaint of harsh treatment for default in payment of land 
revenue made by a Patidar of Jambusar Taluka ine ase 18 (\) 
Scarcity of fodder in Dhulia Taluka and a request to the Collector of i 
Khandesh a wo ef ate opiate it 
Scarcity of water in Broach District... oe ine see 16 tf 
Amir of Afghanistan: New treaty with the — see “a ea 5 ik 
British rule in India: th | 
Alleged lack of independence and moral courage among native Gov- Hi 
ernment servants ... eee eee is oes 7 i} 
Alleged want of scope for Indian talent under British rule ... ce. 8 ! 
Comparison between Irish and Indian rebels ... ace eee 6 | 
Excise Administration: Press Note on Sir F. Lely’s memorandum on— in Hi 
age: .- = ain oe we ase i 15 qi 
Factories Act: Overwork in Bombay Mills and evasion of the — by mill- “ 
owners ve a oe “es a iw tl, 
Imaginary reflections of Shivaji upon the present condition and ideals of the ay 
people of Mahdrashtra .., oes oee eee pee 21 : i 
Indian Budget in Parliament... eee ee errr woe 24 te 
Indian National Congress: Extravagance of criticism on the part of Indian 
politicians against British rule cee eee 9 
Judicial matters: Comments on the decision of the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, Bombay, in a case of opium speculation. ... ae ve 23 
Military Administration : Bestowal of autocratic powers on the Commander- 
in-Chief 08 eee nia eee 1 
Plague : Complaint about the treatment of third class passengers during the 
medical inspection at the Karéchi Cantonment Station eee see 19 
Police: Police reform in Bengal and the alleged employment of the dregs of 
the European and Hurasian communities as Inspectors eee atts 11 Pe 
Public Service: et ae 
Appointment of-Mr, Donald as Second Judge of the Small Causes Court, Te 
Bombay eee eee ove ves wae 22 
Impending retirement of Sir James Monteath ... ‘in oe 12 
Retirement of Sir F’. Lely jas one eve - 18&14 
Research Institute for the scientific study of diseases: Establishment of a— 
in India... Ged ave eee se ae oe 
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"Office of the Superintendent of Land 


in=— of the full occupancy 


Reise epon = ( e*, er 
i by the District Magistrate, Hyderabad ( —), regarding 


-e 


of music and the letting-off of fireworks in the public 


‘Pathan terrorism and lawlessness in Tando Adam (—) -_,.. eee 
The evil of éapo in the Irrigation Department in — oe 


‘Baueation— 
Technical education in Ahmedabad 
 Municipalitiee— 
Ahmednagar: Affairs of the — Municipality pee sa aes 
Bombay City Improvement Trust: Protest against the action of the — in 
acquiring the sites of certain Hindu shrines ___... + ees Oe 
Bombay Government and the Bombay Municipal Corporation ... si 


Kardchi: New bye-laws proposed to be passed by the — Municipality 
Surat: Defective water-supply in — jes eee 


Railways— 


The policy of Chambers of Commerce in India and the question of excising 
the railway between Grant Road and Church Gate stations ... 00.06 & 37 
Want of a spacious waiting-room for third class passengers at Nasik Railway 
Station eee eee eee eee eee ese 38 


Native Statee— 


Bhor: His Excellency Lord Lamington’s visit tom... ane vas 89 

Sarddrgadh: Recantation of an allegation about the Talukdar of — havin 
forcibly converted four Hindu orphans to Islam oes 108 40 

Vala: Reported improvement in the administration of -— State ... ove 41 


Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


ele OF eh DAR cor, 


Celebration of the anniversary of Shivaji’s coronation at Poona and Thana .., 42 
Marder of a Circle Inspector near Gadag (Dharwar) by an armed gang of 
dacoits see eee see eee eee eee 
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3 
List of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


(As it stood on the Ist April 1905.) 


RL 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, 
Sil io oe | 
ENGLISH. | | 
y Bembay East Indian _...| Bombay... .».| Weekly se ...| John de Mello; East Indian ; 37 Ke sf 240 , 
' 2 | Cosmopolitan Review ...| Do. a eee, Monthly... ...| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan| 480 : ! 
(Konkan 1); 23. ; ; : 
Daily Telegraph and} Poona ... soo} DAU cee oo+| JOseph Lewis ; ; Englishman; 49; formerly; 550 . i 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. | | 
4 
4 | East and West ... ..-| Bombay... »».| Monthly se. ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; ¥. P.| 1,000 if 
, .7 
5 | Hyderabad Journal -es| Hyderabad ...| Weekly ... ses re Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864 : 
13 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ..., Bombay... ..| Do. .. — ...| K- Natarajan; Madrasi Brahman ; 37 ie 500 iH 
7 |Indian Spectator, Voice off Do. «+ | Do. wn ...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri; P4rsi; 52;) 1,000 a 
India and Champion. J.P. = | i 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do.  . »»e| Monthly | John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer _ 800 i 
9 | Kardchi Chronicle ...| Karachi . ...| Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohana); 51 ... 400 ji : 
ott 
10 | K4thidwdr Times ...| RAjkot ... ve.| Daily ove ,..| Erataépr4i  Udeshankar, B.A.; Hindu 200 + 
| (Nagar) ; 38. i} 
ll | Mahritta ... set ...| POOMA «.. ...| Weekly,,, ...| Narsinh Chinteman Kelkar, B.A., LL. B.;; 1,000 ‘ 


Hindu (Chitpiwan Brahman); 31. ) 
12 | Oriental Review ... -ee| Bombay eee ct ae wa ...| R. 8. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 ny a ae 400 


13 Parsi ese eee eee Do. eee : eee Mouthly eee eceres | 500 | 
14 | Phoenix ... sis ooo} Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly.  .,..| J&ffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 on 350 
15 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona ... soc] DALY — ees e-; Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49... ae ote 100 | 


and Military Gazette. } | 
16 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly ... .... John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 ..:| 1,000 


17 | Sind Gazette coe eos} Kardchi ooo ...| Bi-weekly ...| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 Kes BS 500 HF 
18 | Sind Times eee al ee he st a .».| Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 88 __.... 200 ‘' 
a 

ANnGLO-GUJARA’TI. ¥ 


19 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ..| Weekly... oo.| N jase ye Bs Pranjiwandas -Shethna; Hindu 725 a 
ania) ; 30. . a 
-/20 | Deshabhakt% — ...| Baroda na a ee! ae ...| Vasantl4l Sunderlaél Desdi; Hindu (Nagar| 1,500 iy 
| , Brahman); 43. 
21 Evening J Ame eee eee Bombay eee ee0 Daily see wee ee 1,000 . 


Sa eeee = —— 
- ~e ow ~ - 


22 Guierkti 0° sce wt a wo| Weekly 2 oe orice Desay 215 Desai; Hindu (Surti] 4,600 
23 | Gujarét Mitrk... coe Surat ... vol Do. os eee Hormasji J amshedj ; ; Parsi ; 45 ae ae 700 : 
24 Gujarét Punch ... oon Ahmedabad e+} Do. oes cs Somal4l Man galdas Shah ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 3 
25 (Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay goed Oe———we8 .e.| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 oes 800 | 


26 | Jém-e-Jamshed we cost Ek eee ve} Daily — +e ...| Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 eee} 3,000 


pee eee 
AOR ree =e aiedageet> ee OR ee -* 


27 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... we »»+| Weekly ... vod Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54. as 2,900 


- ff ass te php ows $ > mt 
yi barman 
ile 


28 Kathiawdar News... eer Rajkot eos eo . De. eee ees , Jamshed}ji Frémji; Parsi : 42 ee ee see 400 


29 | Kithidwar'Times ...| Do. ... «| Bi-weekly _—.«-| Manishankar Jayashankar ; Hindu (Nagar Brah-| 600 


“ pe 
Re ape 4 


| - man); 39. 
30 | Praja Bandhu 4. »--| Ahmedabad _.....| Weekly wee ode eo ea el Hindu (Mewdda Br&h-| 1,100 
Care ; sgt ; bk ee man); 3 
$1 | Rdst Goftér ese == go| Bombay veel Duv- coe _—oee| FAllonji Barjorji Deséi ; Parsi ; 6B > nc0 | 1,550 
32 | Satya Vakta — ... eee} Do. sind Fortnightly | Keshavlal] Harivithald4s ; Hindu (Das ShrimSili . 


550 
x Taree, t ; Bania) ; 39. 
33 | Shri Sayéji Vijay ol Baroda «.  ...| Weekly... ,.| M&nekl4l Amb&rém Dootor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26.}' 4,200 


$6 lguryS Prekésh «ol Seret wo] Do on ood, Uno Nagindsts Diyébhii ; Hindu 260 
4 ee | Be epee (Bania) 5-25. i. 
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Name, caste and age of Editor, 


3 Se a oe 
| : nee Weekly ... ...|Sad#shiv  Vishvandth MaySdev; Hindu) 500 
at 2 Boer ort 09 Brahman) ; 28. | 
“1 Dnydn Chak Do, sce —ge.| Waman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha 500 
me ee, ie 8. x 4 ’ oh ; : : : Do, eee Gee Rev. Mr. , KE. Abbott eee eee pee 625 
to ee 
88 st . yan Prakdsh oes eer Poona eee eee Daily see ee Hari Waray an Apte ; Hindu (Chitp&awan 250 
es aie. Brdhman); 38. 
89 Dny4n Prakash ‘eae eee Do. eee tad Weekly eee eo ae ’ Do. Do. eee 1,100 
f ‘ ; i Se 
t ©W |Foichsinh Ganstio | Baroda... | Do. vf Shh Mfneklil Ambérém Doctor; Hindu] 1,000 
Tiga : ; | ( nia), 
as 41 \InduPrakésh ... +»| Bombay... ...| Daily... ...| Indu Prakesh Joint Stock Company, Limited,| 600 
ee | Manager being Damodar Savl4ram Yande; 
oy } Hindu (Maratha) ; 39. 
Meat 42 : Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ,,.| Kolhapur ..| Weekly ... re| J , cmmee Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 850 
m | : (Saraswat Brahman); 24. 
of 48 | Native Opinion... ...} Bombay... _—...| Bi-weekly © «.| Vinayak Balkrishna Pardnjpe; Hindu(Chitp&-| 500 
wan Brahman); 33. 
Fe 44 | Prekshak...  ... | Sdtdra... eoe| Weekly... «..| Ganesh Ballal Phans4lkar; Hindu (Karhdda 500 
ee . Brahmin); 82. 
45 | Samarth ... eee see} Kolh&pur wee) Do. coo gs] Windyak Nara@yan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 750 
; Brahman); 36. 
ae 46 | Shri Sayd4ji_ Vijay e-.| Bombay... «| Do. .. — o.| Damodar Sdvl4rém Yande; Hindu (Maratha);| 4,000 
f. 47 Subodh Patrika ... ee. Do. eee eos =O. eee oa Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ; 600 
sa | 80. 
Side 48 |Sudhérak ... «+ ee} Poona ..., oes} Doe ose ove, Vin&yak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,700 
en piwan Brahman); 38. 
3, 4) | Udyamotkarsha ... ...| Bombay... e»-| Monthl ye e--| Ganesh N&rdyan Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
ip Brahman) ; 30. 
Bb ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
a SO }ALun « we «| Bombay...  ...| Weekly...  ... —— . Dantes DeSouza; Christian (Goa-| 600 
ae si nese); 32. 
| ) : §1 O Anglo-Lwusitano eee Do. eee eee Do. ece eee Leandr 0 Mascarenhas ; Goanese > 46 eee eee 900 
: 4 ANGLO-Sinp1. 
, = Ost EO: nce. cece - woth Bukleur 2. coe Weekly nce 00, (11) eg gio Hussain Hidiatallah,| 1,600 
be 8 Bb. 0g dt aded, 
is FS (2) Sirdhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
aS Muhammadan ; 36. 
* b 58 Prabhat eee eee oon af derabad] Do. eee eee Lekhraj Tilokchand $ Hindu (Amil) ; 42 eee 450 
ay (Sind). ; ' 
3 og Dk Sindhi eee eee ees Sukkur (Sind) eee Do. eee ees Virumal Begra) 5 Hindu (Kurseja) > 82 eee 1,000 
‘ = ‘ Ancro-Urpv. 
z . 55 | Muslim Herald ... ...{ Bombay...  .../ Daily ... — ...| Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 1,100 
Sh EneiisH, Mana'THI axp 
ae GusaBa'TI. 
‘ 4 66 | Baroda Vateal ... oo.) Baroda o o--| Weekly ... ...| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 71 .../ 1,100 
2 s 57 Hind Vijaya ,eee eee Do. eee eee Do. eee eee | =e. Shah ; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
ee | ia) ; 
eee Eneuisn, Manirar axp ' 
? Bie 4 58 | Karnétak Patré ... oe ion Weekly see pes ‘ota Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 
ee : | toe, Flee 
Bee 60 Prakashak ... oe ees a: ece eee Do. | eee eee Govind Gangddhar P endse ; Hindu (Konka-| 400 
i a 4 | nastha Brébman); 28. : 
a “rx. PoRTUGUESE 
on] Bombay... conf Dally se on] Kit Inmfil Kai Mahomed; Muhammadan 2,500 
so Do. oo en} Dov ws ee] NénSbhAi Ratanji Chichgar; Pérsi; 48 ...| 2,800 
vo] Do, coe nee] Weekly... ° ...| Dr. Kaliénd&s Jaikisondés Des4i, BA. L.M.| 800 
& 8.; Hindu (1Ad'Bania) ; 380. f 
Sep Me ii ae eek ee 


5 
aut — Name of Publication. vs Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. 
Gusaniti—continued. 
65 | Bombay Samachar ve| Bombayese — ae} Daily ace ase ov Manekji Minocheher-Homji, BA.;}  4,C00 


; 3b. 

66 | Broach Mitré ... | Broach .,, «0. Weekly... — vue Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahmal 
Kshatriya); 23. - 
67 | Broach Samachér... a ae eee <<: a om eee} Ardeshar Dinsha G4ndhi; P4rsi ; 50 ... ass 500 


68 | Chav-Chav ose ee+| Bombay ... --| Fortnightly... — Manch4r4m; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 250 


8 
69 | Deshi Mitra iad ‘et GD: «ts »..| Weekly ... ...| KAShida&s ape. wT Higdu (Ka&chia, i.e.) 1,400 
a vegetable seller); 44. | 
70 | Din Mani ,.. wie “ Broach ... -»+| Monthly... »»»| Nathalal Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 2°O 
Bania) ; 26. 
71 |Dny@nottejak ove ee» Ahmedabad __....| Fortnightly _... Chhotalal Desaibhai ; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 


72 | Friend of India .. eee, D0. ove -+-| Weekly ... ...| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
Brahman) ; 50 
Bombay... »».| Monthly »».| Bomanji Navroji K4braji; Parsi; 45 ... Bs 725 


73 Fursad eee eee eee 
74 Gap Sup eee ees eee) Do. see oe, Fortnightly hi M. C, Ratné&gar & Co. oe ie iia i 800 


75 | Hitechchhu eee i Ahmedabad = «| Weekly ... -»»| KAlidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... eee 800 
76 «| Jain see eee “4 Do. ove eo} Do. ooo »».| Bhagubhai Fatechand Karbhari; Hindu (Jain) ;| 1,400 
83 


77. ~«| Jam-e-Jahadnooma vee) Bombay ... at 2 bee Ratansbaw Framji Acha@ria ; Parsi ; 29 eos} 1,000 


78 | Kaira Vartaman ... ooo Kaira ... ‘el De . sec ++} Kahandas Arerr ig, Hindu (Desha Peorvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 
79 | Kathidwar Sam4ch4r ...) Ahmedabad... _~Do. oe a all Dave; Hindu (Brah- ‘ 500 
man); 44 
80 | Loka Mitra i «se| Bombay... «»»| Bi-weekly »..| Kaikhosru Médnekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
P4rsi ; 35. 
81 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sadra ... e+) Weeklyces ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 465. 
82 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... soe) NNAVS@&ri .. oo. 2. oe eee| Rustamnji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... a 800 


83 | Nure Elam eee eee} Dombay ... »»-| Monthly... ee.| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 sia 600 


84 | Praja Mitr& — oe | Karachi... ».| Bi-weekly eee} NarLhoyshankar Jagjivan; Hindu(Braéhman);) —© 274 
31 


85 Praja Pokar eee eee Surat eee eee Weekly eee eee Hormasji Jamsedji ; Parsi ; 0::; ee nae 500 


86 | Prak&sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... a a ses ».| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania);} 1,000 
88 


87 | Punch Dand see mat ee eee el ae ens we] JamnAdas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43, 
88 | Samsher Bahadur... coo} Ahmedabad ... Do. aes eo-| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu Wain); 62 a. 150 


89 |Sdnj Vartam4n ... ...| Bombay... «..| Daily oo —..| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 3,300 
(1) Ardeshir Byr4mji Patel, J. P.; Parsi; 49. 
|  * Rustamji Byrawji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi ; 
(3) ~~ Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
90 | Sind Vartaman ... ose} Kar&chi ... ooo} Weekly ove »»-| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 250 
91 Stri Bodh ... eee eee! Bombay eee eee Monthly eee saeuns 500 
93 |Surat Akhbar o. ooo] HUTAL ace ooo] Weekly .., ee»| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49... bee 300 


93 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha ee ee el Anopram Méneklal Visashrim&li; Hindu 175 | 
(Shravak); 36. 


HINDI. 


94 | Pandit ove eee re] Poona ove oes Weekly ose eee) Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 160 
jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 


95 Sharman Samachar | aes Bombay see eee Do. eee eee \eeeeee nae 

96 | Shri Venkateshvar Sam4-| Do, .. so]. Do. se sas] Pandit Lajya Remji Sharma; Hindu (Négas| 6,200 

char. ) Brahman) ; 39. 

KANABESE. ay | 

97 | Digvijaya ... - oe re} Gadag wo nue] Weekly a ae aise gi Sle , Basciomeends Hind 160 

3 : oe ingayat 

98 | Karnatak Vritta o. ..| Dhérwar ove} DO. ae eee (1). Shivram Mahddoy " Khénolkar ; Hindu £00 

| | (Karhada Brahman) ; 34, 


(2), Annach4rya Renee Hoskeri; Hindu 

(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54 

99 | Lok& Bandhu sows ove Do. ewe — --| Gururgéo Raghavendra Mamd&pur ; — 160 
{ (Deshasth es 41, ) 
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Belgaum Samichdr 
Bhu’t ae 
Chandanshu —— ... 
Chandrakant =... 
Chikitsak ... = «»» 
Chitragupta eee 
Dakshin Vritta +. 
‘Deshakdlavartamin 
Dharma ... =e 
Dharwar Vritta ... 
Granthamdla ae 
Hindu Punch ... 
Jagadddarsh ove 
Jagadhitechchhu ... 
Hesstaihahle i. 
Ka4l wie > ees 


ReabKekl sx 
cae lw 
Khéndesh Chitragupta 
Khéndesh Vaibhav 


Théna 
Dhulia ... 
Ratnégiri 
Belgaum... 
Bombay 

Tasgaon ... 
Chikodi ... 
Chiplen ove 
Belgaum 

Karad _,., 
Kolhdpur 
Erandol .«. 
Whi awe 
Dharwar 
Kolh¢pur 


Ahmednagar 
Poona ... 
Thana ... 
Poona 
Shol4pur 

Poonase. 

Bombay... 
Poona ... 


Dbulia ... 


ee: 


e@« 


) 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. ove 
Do. 


Do. evs 
Do. ses 
Do. ase 
Do. oe 
Do. os. 
Do. ave 
Do. oss 
DO. se 
Do. ses 
Dow ees 
Do. ... 
° a 
DO. see 
me dé 
Monthly 
Weekly ... 
Do. os: 
Do. sec 
ae 
| = Do, eee 
Doe ase 
wn 
Monthly 
Weekly woo 


ee- 


} 


ee Pindurang B&b4ji Bhosley ; Hindu (Martha); 
«| Késhineth Véman Lele; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


wee Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24 


Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
h4da Brahman); 41. 

Gaurishankar R4mprasid;. Hindu (Kanoja 
Br@hman); 41, 


} 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brihman) ; 23 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 

Hari Dharmd4ji Gandhi ; Hindu(Vini); 27... 


41. 

Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

Rémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawen Brahman); 40. . 

| Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 

Br4hman); 40. 


42. 
Jagannath Balaji Hindu (Karhdda 
rahman) ; 38. 
Sadishiv Vithal Pfrasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 
Mah&adev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 
Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Sadaishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Sapre ; 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 
man); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 

Krishia4ji Kashinaéth Phadke; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 38. 

K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 62. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 75. 

Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu); 41. 

Shivrim Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(ChitpA4wan Brahman); 39. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 

Hen Nero a. H Chitps 
ari rayan Apte; indu (Chitp&wan 
Brdhman) ; 38. 

Krishnaji N4rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdhman) ; 49. | 

Baél Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu 
Sg wan Brdhman); 48. 

Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
pg ek 26. | 

Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Br&hman) ; 39. 

R4mkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brahman); 27. 


Bréhbman 


Saraswat mo arag, be 80. 
Ganesh Keshav ndikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan epee 343, 


t? 


a cil 


oF. 48. 
| Anandrao. Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu — 


ee ez? 


Hari Bhik4éji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;/300—400 


275 


Ab4ji Ramchandra Sdévant ; Hindu (Maratha) ;600—700 


164 


166 


167 


168 
169 
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| bin Gulam Gaws; Muhammadan ; 26. 


Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, ara 
- Marita1—continued. | | 
NAsik Vritta ee ait GOD - eee ea Weekly ... ...| Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp4wan| ;: 450 
oF rage’ | 28. | Bise? 
ipdni Vaibhav ... ves| NipAni eo cool = D0, ee i nu mchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu) 80 
ite ili Ps (Deshasth Brahman); 50. | 
Ny4y Sindhu... ce.| Ahmednagar | Doe osc eee) Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshaeth 400 
Bréhman) ; 31. | 
Pandhari Bhushan | Pandharpur «| Do, ss. w»| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 75 
) Brahman) ; 34, 
Pandhari Mitré <« ia ae a oe. oe ex| Govind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 109 
| Brahman) ; 42. 
Poona Vaibhav... .».| Poona sol ENO, tee .-.| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
Brahman) ; 36. 
Prabodh Chandrika .| Jalgaon ... 7 i a ...| Nar4yan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 39. 
on ow. .| Islampur wool Do. ee eee} RAmchandra Nérdyan Kashalkar; Hindu 300 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 43. 
Raghav Bhushan... ak OO: | ake ww BO we «--| Guldbsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42...| 100 
| 
Satya Mitra ee .| Malegaon Be. eae eee — Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujarati Jain) ; 300 
; 6. 
Satya Sadan as ...| Alibag ... an BOs eoe| R&oji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 150 
man); 63. | 
Satyi Shodhak ... veo| Ratnagiri eco] DO. cee »..| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 950 
Brahman) ; 60. | 
Shet Shetaki and| Poona ... .».| Fortnightly ...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra-| 350 
Shetakari, buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdada Br&hman); 45. 
Sholdpur Samachar eee} SHolépur »..| Weekly ... -»-| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamti) ; 46 ee 400 
Shrigonda Vritta... .».| Shrigonda ool DOs - ons »».| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
44, 
Shri Shahu ‘iin oes] SALATA eee eof D0. ove oes “— — Dhavle ¢ Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man); 22. 
Shubh Suchak ... ese| D0- eo of Do, «e «| Vishnu Nardyan Chitale; Hindu (Chitp&awan 160 
Bréhman) ; 30. 
Sumant ... 5..| MATad cee oe. ee eo} Mahddev Ddémodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 300 
shasth Brehman); 33. | 
Vidya Vilas oe .»+| Kolhapur eee} Bi-weekly .| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 500 
Brghman); 21. 
Vihfri a. xis ...| DOMDAY ee eo} Fortnightly ..| Baélkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
wan Brahman); 35. 
Vividh Dnydn Vistér... DO, cee ---| Monthly... eee! (1} La be Balkrishna Nadkarni eee son 600 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath $Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). ) 
Vrittasdr 4. -_ veo] WL coe one) Weekly ... »..| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
Vritta Sudha eee eee Satara eee ee Do. eee soe) Laxman V4aman Khatavkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
Vydphri woo vee gee} Poona «se = ees Doe ang Ss eve| Nama Ddd&ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah-| 500 
man) ; 39. 3 
Vydpdr Sam&chér.. ...| Ahmednagar ../ Do, see one ees Punamshand Mutha Hindu(Mér-| 1,200 
wadi); 30. 
SINDI. 
Khairkh&h eee ete Karachi... eee Weekly eee eee Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ;|About 
; $2. 1,000 
Sind Sudhar mw oe = Se »--| Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil);38_... 500 
Sookree eee eee eee Do. eee ee Do. eee eee Asanmal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 42 cee 200 
Urpv. | 
Ajaibat-i-Bambai eee} Bombayeoe e+] Monthly e| Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; M 1,000 
; (Sunni); 32. 
ad 
Eombay P unch Bahadur... Do. eee eee Weekly eee eee Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh ; 1,500 
Muhammadan ; 50, 
Sultin-ul-Akhbér 4.) Do. en ove| Daily we ws: Do. do, onl «400 
Tejarhti Gazette 1 eo Do. ove oes {Monthly © ...|Muhammad Abdullah alias Meher M 500 
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Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 
madan (Shaik); 81. - 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 


ManArni Aanp Urnnv. 


Gulbarga Samfchér — Grlbe _ Weekly ... Parsshrim Govind Bodus; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 


PoRTUGUESE-K ONKANI. 


173; ALuz  .. Bombay... Weekly. Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23 


Notes——A. Thenotices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. . 

B.| The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = « in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. ‘The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded witb caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


No, Nam: of Pablicatios. Where Published, Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. ton. 
ENGLISH. 
lja | Men and Women of} Bombay ...| Monthly ...| Sorabji Mancherji Ratnagar ; Parsi; 40; 500 
India. and R. D. Hughes, 
18a | Bharat Prakash eee} Baroda ..| Weekly ..»| Nandl4l Chhotél4l ; Hindu (Bania); 22. 1,000 
GuJaraTI. 
68a | Cutch Kathidwar Var-| Rajkot ...| Weekly 00: see eee 
taman. 
77a | Kaira Times .».| Nadiad at || DO oe| Anopsi Maneckl4l Desai; Hindu (Vise 350 
Srimali Bania) ; 36, 
84, | Praja Mitra eoe| Baroda .-| Fortnightly ...| Vyas Jivanlal Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Brah- 300 
man); 25. 
KANARESE. m 
96a | Arya Dharma Patrika.| Hubli | Weekly »+| Madhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Desh- 104, 
| astha Brahman); 47. 
MARATHI, 

1294 | Loka Bandhu | Tdggaon .«+| Weekly .«| Bhikaji Gopal Bhide ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 200 

| a, ; age 3m 

142a | Parikshak eer} Belgaum of Do, .--| VAman Ramchandra Kanvinde; Hindu 300 

(Sdéraswat Brahman), | 
1444 | Prakash oe! SAtara of = — DO --| Ganesh SBallal Phansalkar; Hindu 500 
(Karhada Brahman) ; 32. 
SINDHI. 
168a | Musdfir ..| Hyderabad] Weekly oes shaves ase 
(Sind), 
Urpv. 
167a | Jam-i-Jahdnnuma ee} Jalgaon -+-| Weekly «| Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50 
Muhammadan. 

1678 | Mister Makhanchnu .,,| Bombay eee} Do. om ee a 
No. 169 has ceased to exist, se 
The Editor of No, 21 is the same as that of No. 26, 

No. 44 has ceased to exist, 
The Editor of No, 91 is Jeh4ngir Kaikhasru KAbraji ; Parsi ; 35. 


Nos. 5, 53 and 157 have become bi-weekly. 
No, 52 is published at Hyderabad (Sind) and No. 163 at Larkh4&na (Sind). 
The Editor of No, 18 is Jehangir Sorabji Talayarkhin; Parsi; 30; and the circulation is 1,000. 
The Editor of No. 95 is Shambhunath Sharm4; Hinda; 45 ; and its circulation is 500. 
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Politios and the Public Administration. 


x 


1. “So far as the people of India are concerned, the presence of an’ 
a _  gutocrat in the Viceregal throne or of a Com- 
Bestowal | oF autocratic mander-in-Ohief with gutocratio powers is not ‘a 
P Ohief, oomenee* gonsummation to be wished for. When Lord 
Gujardti (22), 25th June, Kitchener was sent to India, we felt that a strong and 
Eng. cols.; the <AkAbdr-t- popular soldier like him was not likely to clip the wings 
ed (63), 24th June; of militarists, but would, on the contrary, strengthen 
ndu Prakdésh (41), 23rd a6 . 
June, Eng. cols.; Bombay bis own position and that of the Department with 
Samdchdr (65), 28rd June, which he is so intimately associated. We had also 
a shrewd suspicion that two strong-minded men like 
Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener would either form a powerful but undesirable - 
combination, or that they would manage to disagree. The Commander-in- — 
Chief has not only managed to disagree with the Viceroy, but has succeeded in 
vastly strengthening his own powers and position....... Lord Curzon, who is ever 
anxious to ‘score a complete victory all along the line,’ has for once experienced 
a complete rebuff at the hands of the authorities in England, and it is now 
Lord Kitchener who has triumyhed. We, however, feel that the bestowal cf 
ractically unlimited powers upon the Commander-in-Chief in a country like 
ndia, where the military party has virtually enjoyed paramount influence to 
the prejudice of the internal development of the country and the progress of 
the people, is not a step in the right direction. In our opinion it is a dangerous 
innovation, which we cannot contemplate with equanimity. It introduces 
for the first time a form of military despotism, which Lord Curzon’s Govern- 
ment were justified in opposing on constitutional, administrative and political 
grounds. The decision of the Home Government. reverses on no’ substantial 
grounds, so far as India is concerned, the principles recently adopted in England. 
It is explained at Simla that Lord Kitchener’s success is due to the fact that the 
popular opinion in his favour at home is so strong that the Ministry had no 
option but to agree to hisdemands, If Lord Curzon had learnt the wisdom 
of respecting and fostering Indian opinion, his Government would nof perhaps 
have been to-day quite in the humiliating predicament in which they have 
found themselves to their utter astonishment and dismay. Public opinion in 
this country is often set at defiance, and at least some of those who are respon- 
sible for this high-handed policy will now ‘better realise than before that public 
opinion in England is more potent than the Government of India and Lord 
Curzon and even the Ministers at home.’ [The Akhbdr-i-Soudagar makes 
similar comments. The Indu Prakdsh writes :—‘‘ The outcome of the decision 
arrived at by the Home Government is that the Viceroy, whether it be Lord 
Curzon or his successor, will be deprived henceforth of the benefit of the advice 
of any other military expert than the Commander-in-Chief, and that whenever 
the latter is a commanding personality, his voice will prevail. We confess our 
sympathies in this matter are entirely with Lord Curzon. Militarism is already 
too rampant in India, It will become still more so, when there is not even the 
safeguard of a possible difference of view between the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Military Member of Council.” The Bombay Samdchdr also considers 
the change announced by Mr, Brédrick in the military administration of 
India as danzerous to her interests and calculated to introduce a most mischievous 
form of military autocracy in the country, It thinks that under the new 
arrangement the Commander-in-Chief, being placed beyond the reach of the 
Viceroy’s Council, would be a convenient tool in the hands of tlie Conservative 
party to foist upon India military charges, which should in equity be borne by 
Great Britain and the Colonies. It urges the Indians to lose no time ir 
convening public meetings in every important city and town for entering an 
emphatic protest against the proposed changes. | 


2. “To Mr. Balfour, the personification of suavity, and to Mr. Brodrick, 
Selling “Bodesk ik Pastia: who has a high sense of the place which India 
ment. | occupies in the economy of the Empire, we owe the 
Indian Spectator (7), 24th comparatively early consideration of the Indian 
J anes Oriental Review (12), Budget in Parliament this year, as demanded by our 
ib te ~ _- well-known friends, to whom our thanks are equally 
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able effect on ; judging from the voting on Mr. 
ae motion we might conclude that the change in the policy had 
n the popularity of the debate. The motion was an important 

‘are of the system of periodical Parliamentary enquiries 
of India—and as its acceptance would have caused jno 
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- . ‘injury to any interests, we shall look forward with eagerness to a report of the 


S which will disclose the reasons of its rejection........... Mr. Brodrick 
lad ‘every reason to be complaisant. There was no famine last year, and he 
slaimed that the prosperity of India was ‘ now placed’ on a stable foundation. 
‘here has been no miraculous change in the condition of the people of late: 
_ the stability isa purely fiscal phenomenon due ‘to the currency miracle, The 
Government is entitled to be protected against Budget difficulties : only the dis- 
appearance of those difficulties ought not to lull us into a belief that there has 
been, all of a sudden, a corresponding stability in the individual rayat’s position. 
To-day, in this Presidency, he is anxiously scanning tbe horizon, and is more 
concerned to know what has become of the monsoon current than of the 
Kitchener controversy.” [The Oréental Review writes:—“ Another feather in 
the cap of the Indian National Congress! Reuter wires that the Indian Budget 
comes on to-morrow in the Commons, Our great Indian National movement has 
for years been agitating that the debate on the Indian Budget in the House of 
Commons should not be relegated to the fag end of the session, but the powers 
that be had till now turned a deaf ear to this appeal........... Wedo not expect 
great things from the early discussion of the Budget, as the friends of India in 
the House of Commons are few and far between, and most of the members care 
not a jot for this country and her interests. We are, nevertheless, thankful for 
this small mercy, and we offer our thanks to Mr. Balfour and Mr, Brodrick for 
| paying heed to the cry of the Indians.’’] 
*3, “ Mr. Brodrick’s speech in introducing the Indian Budget in Parlia- 
ment contained the same platitudes and fallacies 
Cujaréti (22), 25th June, about Indian prosperity which found favour with his 
Eng. cols.; Bombay Samé- predecessors, ‘The unprecedented mortality from 
char (65), 23rd June; Jém- plague this year and its continued prevalence for nearly 
e-Jamshed (26), 23rd June. nine years are symptoms of a deep-seated malady 
in the body politic. Plague has imposed a terrible 
strain upon the scanty resources of the people, and we say it again, as 
we have said in the past, that the hold which the pestilence has got upon 
_ the country is the saddest commentary upon the general moral and material 
condition of India......... Mr. Brodrick has oracularly declared for the 
enlightenment of the world, just as his immediate predecessors had been 
in the habit of doing, that the prosperity of India ‘has now been placed 
on a stable foundation.’ If the rains hold off for some time longer the 
Secretary of State will not take long to discover that the prosperity of 
India is but an official fiction, and that it has no stable but only the 
Brodrickian foundation of sand. The true economic significance of the 
eicess of exports over imports has been often pointed out, and the fallacy about 
the growth of exports in dealing with a debter country like India has also been re- 
atedly exposed. But fictions about Indian prosperity and fallacies about the 
indian export trade are repeated from year to year for the enlightenment of the 
British public. Railways were in Mr, Brodrick’s opinion adding wealth to the 
Government and prosperity to the people. From the latest Railway Admini- 
stration Report it is clear that the net gain to the State from all systems of 
railways in 1904 was 0°80 per cent. on the total capital outlay of 313:16 crores ! 
It is supremely ridiculous to proclaim in the face of these figures that railways are 
adding wealth to the Government, and as regards the increased wealth of the 
people one has yet to discover it, Mr. Brodrick is in favour of a forward 
railway policy by doubling the present rate of construction. What\the people 
want ‘. not more railways, but more irrigational works, wells and tanks, But 
these, of course, find no place in Mr. Brodrick’s scheme for adding to the wealth 
f * prosperous’ India.......... Mr. J. Cathcart Watson’s resolution to the effect 
that the system of periodical Parliamentary inquiries into the administration of 
‘was rejected by 166 votes against 65. The voting shows that the 
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Indian Budget was not introduced and discussed in an empty House. Mr, Balfour 
‘has established a healthy precedent, and we hope‘it will be followed in future years. 
‘One reason for not taking up the Budget this time at the fag end of the session 
‘may perhaps be found in the pressing necessity of making an authoritative 
pronouncement on what has been called the ‘ Kitchener difficulty.’ Whatever 
the reason, Mr. Balfour has, it must be said, carried out the promise that he 
gave a few days ago in a somewhat half-hearted manner. Sir Henry Fowler as 
well as Lord George Hamilton took part in the debate. We are glad to notice 
that the former was courageous enough to question the justification for the 
enormous increase in the military expenditure and to declare that ‘India was 
never less liable to a foreign invasion than now.’......... Sir Muncherjee was, 
as usual, full of milk-and-water sentiments, which meant nothing in particular, 
As far as we can see, he had not the courage to support Mr. Watson’s resolution 
in favour of a periodical Parliamentary inquiry intothe Indian administration, 
nor Sir H. Fowler’s protest against increased military expenditure. His 
advocacy of the claims of Indians in South Africa does not bring him into 
conflict with his party; besides, he was supported in this demand by 
other members as well. Mr, Brodrick’s excuse that no power could 
compel the self-governing Colonies to grant to Indian settlers the fullest 
opportunity for peaceful employment was anything but ingenuous. The 
Transvaal is not a self-governing colony.  JBesides, this line of defence 
ignores the distinct declarations, which were made by Lord Lansdowne, when 
Mr, Balfour’s Government justified the Boer war,......... Lord Curzon wants 
the Indian people to pride themselves upon the fact that they are members 
of the British Empire, whilst Mr. Brodrick proclaims in Parliament that it 
is impossible to prescribe to the self-governing Colonies the terms for the 
admission of Indians as citizens, This is the bastard Imperialism, which 
we Indians are to admire, support and applaud with both hands. ‘A 
great Empire and little minds go ill together,’ so said the philosophic Burke, 
and we are sure that*they cannot possibly go together for all time to come.” 
[The Bombay Samdchdr and the Jdm-e-Jamshed, writing about the Budget 
debate, take exception to Mr. Brodrick’s contention about the material pros- 
perity of India. | 


*4. ‘Tt is a strange irony of fate that it should fall to the lot of the 
Conservative Government, which has of late been de- 
nounced of by some of our leading politicians as being 
hostile and inimical to the best interests of India, to 
take the initiative in allowing the Indian Budget to be discussed for the first 
time in the history of Parliament about three months earlier than usual, It 
was a matter of complaint for years past, which was only but a few weeks ago 
. emphasised by Sir M. Bhownaggree in a notice of motion given by him on the 
subject, that it was most undesirable and prejudicial to the interests ofa vast 
Empire like that of India that its Budget should be discussed at the fag end of 
the session, when most of the members had left the city, and the House did not 
consist of more than a dozen members interested in India, Judging from the 
summary of the debate supplied by Reuter, the Budget was discussed before a 
much larger House thanit was ever before, We have pointed out over and over 
again that the Conservative party has done much more for India than any other 
political party in England, and it has added a fresh obligation to our country by 
eranting a concession which cannot but be productive of good results in the future. 
..... Mr. J. Cathcart Watson moved a resolution to the effect that a system of 
periodical Parliamentary enquiries into the administration of India be revived. 
Such a resolution in the present mood of Parliament was simply out of 
the question. If Mr. Watson had been less ambitious and inserted only 
the thin end df the wedge by asking for an enquiry without rendering it 
eriodical, he might possibly have been more successful than he was.......... 
Sir M. Bhownaggree never lets the grass grow under his feet, He avails 
himself of every opportunity that he gets, both in the House and outside it, 
to bring the grievances of his countrymen in South Africa to the notice of 
the British Government, As the British in South Africa are inexorable and 
are not open to persuasion and reason, Sir Muncherjee yecommends that, should 
Imperial intervention prove ineffective, the Government cf India might be 
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Rast Goftar (81),. 25th 
June, Eng, cols. 


taliath toes. te bring the recalcitrant whites to their senses. 
aply to ‘Muncherjee and other members, who spoke on 
jans in the Transvaal, expressed his sympathy with their views, 
al confession that no power could compel the self-govern- 
: grant the, Indians the fullest iby rag arc for peaceful 
oe ent, for which they had been clamouring ng. Nothing, he added, 

oC guy in the setber, except that they rand w their moral influence to 
; remy upon the Colonists, who were their own kith and kin. It is true- that 
both Parliament and the Government are doing their level best to bring 
ressure to bear upon the Transvaal whites, but hitherto without much success. 
i) short of retaliation, as suggested by Sir Muncherjee, would bring 
about the desired change.” 


| rt ie } | 5. “The British Government had an understanding with the late Amir 


| se : that His Highness was to have no ‘ political relations’ 
ae s+ eee with the Amir with any other foreign Power. The present Amir has 
ag oe: of - yg (4), for confirmed that agreement ‘in the principles and in 


the matters of subsidiary importance regarding internal 
and external affairs,’ and has agreed that he will not 
contravene the engagement ‘in any dealing or in any promise,’ The wording 
q of the treaty would thus appear to be sufficiently comprehensive to include 
Be concessions to foreign Powers to build railways within the State. One wishes 
the terms of the treaty had been more explicit in view of the importance 
attached to the extension of strategic railways within the territories of the high 
contracting party. ‘The full instructions given to Mr. Louis Dane must 
remain an inviolable secret : he has only told the public that they were not as 
| | comprehensive as had been wished in many quarters. Extension of commerce, 
Le and of railways to be built with British capital, the training of the Afghan army 
| under British officers, and some satisfactory arrangement regarding the frontier 
is tribes, were among the suggestions which in England, and to a certain extent 
ee in India, had been pressed upon the attention of the Government. The Amir, 
NL evidently, does not wish to be caught in the tangles of various kinds of engage- 
| ments which are likely to encroach upon his independence, On the other hand, 

| he has taken particular care to emphasise his position as an ‘independent king’ 

in the treaty to which he was asked to affix his seal. His Majesty the Amir 
Te Habibullah Khan, as we should hereafter call him, has not been quite as 
(3 | eeommatresiye 3 in his appreciation of British friendship as his father.” 


June. 


6. The sad news of the death of Mr. James O’Brien, the celebrated Irish 
patriot, was received in this country by the last mail. 

1% : c. ae ada Irish ‘He took part in the Fenian agitation of 1867, the 
1 a Kall 198) ona Jouc. object of which was to regain independence for Ireland. 
Mr, O’Brien’s life was inspired by generous and 
elevating impulses. The idea of patriotism was implanted in his mind from 
his very boyhood, and it grew steadily with advancing age. He went ‘to 
* America in 1862 to acquire military training, which he could not obtain in his 
own country. Five years later the Fenian movement was organised with 
a view to restore independence to Ireland, but the Irish were unsuccessful in 
the enterprise. They had not accumulated the requisite number of arms, 
but Mr, O’Brien was not to be deterred from his resolve by this untoward 
circumstance. He advanced with his followers from Cork and raided a 
ice-station on the way. O’Brien knew well that his efforts were to end 
in failure, but he boldly persevered iu the same. He was arrested shortly 
an. and after being duly tried was sentenced to penal servitude for life, 
He was, however, released after some years. He entered the British Parlia- 
ment 1 in 1885 and continued to enjoy the honour till the day of his death. Itis 
a curious fact of Irish history that a whilom rebel was eventually admitted 
to Parliament. Another equally curious fact in the history of Ireland is the 
movement recently set on foot in that country to raise a memorial to those 
Irishmen who raiseda grand revolt in 1798, but ultimately perished in the 
tment for independence. Irishmen are proud to this day of the achieve- 
of their countrymen in 1798, anda few days ago a monster demonstration 
was held in Ireland in honour of wees Irish soldiers who heroically laid down 
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their lives on Vinegar Hill while fighting for their country against British 
troops. Mr. Davitt made a stirring speech on the occasion in which he paid 
a glowing tribute to the valour of his countrymen who made a brave struggle in 
the cause of their country’s independence in 1798. He denounced the evil of 
alien rule under which indigenous industries are killed and the very life-blood 
of the people is squeezed out of them in the shape of taxes. He madea passing 
reference to India and asserted that the evil effects of foreign rule were fully 
visible here, while they were only partially visible in Ireland. Now, if 
serious discontent is rife in Ireland, where the evil effects of alien rule are only 
being partially felt, how much more discontent should there be in India, where 
Mr. Davitt says that the effects of foreign rule are fully visible. But do we see 
such discontent as a matter of fact? No. ‘This is not, however, what we are 
adverting to. We rather wish to point out that an Irish rebel like O’Brien was 
able to enter the British Parliament, and a movement is being publicly organised 
in Ireland te-day to raise a memorial to those Irishmen who fell on Vinegar Hill 
while fighting with British troops. In India, however, patriots are looked upon 
as little better than dacoits and murderers. Why should this be so? What 
difference is there between the Irish rebellion of 1798 and the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857. If memorials are allowed in honour of the rebels who took part in 
the former, why should there be any objection to raise like memorials to those 
who participated in the latter? Why should not the British Government show 
the same measure of generosity in this respect in India as it is showing in Ireland ? 
The same motive underlay the two movements, viz., the deliverance of the country 
from an alien yoke, and if memorials in honour of Irish rebels are tolerated, 
why should there be any objection to allow the Indians to declare their verdict 
upon the achievements of Nana Saheb and the Rani of Jhansi? Both may 
have been guilty of pouring out imnocent English blood. So far their conduct 
may be deserving of reprobation, but do they not equally deserve praise for 
the spirit of patriotism displayed by them P 


7. Service of others is ever degrading and those who engage in such 
service have not only to lose their physical independ- 
Alleged lack of independ- ence, but also to forego their mental and moral 
ence and moral courage independence as well. That is why service is gene- 
among native Government 
prentey A rally looked down upon among our people. The 
Kesari (127), 20th June. degrading character of service is intensely aggravated 
when it happens to be of an alien master, because in 
serving a foreign master the servant is called upon to betray the best interests 
of his own country. Even intelligent and cultured people are degraded by 
accepting service under a foreign government. The truth of this statement will 
become apparent if we look at such native officers of Government as Deputy 
Collectors and Mamlatdars. At one time, when British rule was not firmly 
established in the country, these officers commanded some respect from the higher 
European officers, who were anxious to learn from them many ingenious ways of 
depriving the people of their rights and privileges. Now, when European officers 
have acquired all this knowledge, the native subordinates have become mere 
instruments in the hands of their European superiors. It is the policy of 
Government to discourage the spirit of self-respect and independence among 
their native employés, and even the system of education is moulded on such 
lines that the schools and colleges turn out young men who are lacking 
in self-respect and independence of judgment. This is a very deplorable 
state of things, and we deem it our duty to call attention to this grave 
defect in the character of our countrymen who enter the service of 
Government. In times of famine Mamlatdars are afraid of making true 
reports about the condition of crops. They are chiefly guided by the views 
of the Collecter and frame their reports in such a way as to keep 
him in good humour. ‘This tendency is observable not only in our Presidency, 
but in Bengal and Madras as well. No amount of exhortation to 
Government servants that they should not sacrifice their independent judgment 
to the whims of their superior officer is of any avail, because self-interest 
points to another rule of conduct. This tendency to servile flattery is greatly 
detrimental to the welfare of the country and cannot be eradicated unless 
natives are appointed to high and responsible posts where moral courage and 
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to find free scope for development. But 
found by Government to be advantageous to them, it 
ey will take any steps to check it. | 
‘remarks made by His Highness the Gaekwar upon 
-@ paper recently read before the Indian section of 
the Society of Arts, London, the Samarth writes :— 
The Gaekwar said quite truly, * There is no greater 
teacher in life than experience.” * But under the 
‘British rule the Indians have no chance of gaining 
experi ny department, The case was different under the Muhammadan 
regime, The Muhammadans were foreigners to us only so far as religion was 
concerned. The Muhammadan rulers appointed Hindus to high and responsible 
sts in every branch of the administration including the army. As the 
Sidansmsitans had settled permanently in this country, India’s wealth 
was not drained away as at present. All trades and professions were in the 
hands of the Hindus, every one of whom, possessing the requisite ability, 
F had a chance of rising to a high position. Large sums of money were, it is 
ee true, sometimes expended in erecting magnificent buildings like the Taj, or 
3 in constructing rare and costly works of arts like the Peacock throne, &c., 
but all that money returned to the pockets of the Hindus in some shape or 
other. It is alleged that the Muhammadan Emperors subjected the Hindu 

pulation to bitter persecution, but can it be said that they are free from 

such persecution even under the present regime? Moreover, the Hindus 

did not care much for the persecution to which they were subjected under 

the Muhammadan rule, because in spite of it they enjoyed a consider= 

able measure of liberty. But it is useless to shed tears over the past. Foreign 

rule is inevitably disadvantageous to a subject race, but if the English were 

to follow a somewhat more equitable and liberal policy towards us, it would 

be beneficial both to the Government and the people. Some advocates of 

British rule in India proudly assert that India, though under a foreign rule, 

enjoys more liberty than France or Germany does under indigenous sway. But 

the falsity of this assertion has been demonstrated more than once. Under 

the British rule we are nominally free, but in reality our hands and feet 

are tied down, and our mouths are gagged so completely as to take away all 

our liberty of action. Through want of opportunities we have remained 

stationary like cripples, while the rest of the world is making rapid progress 

in civilization. Our English rulers declare that we are fit only to be hewers 

of wood: and drawers of water. They have given us only a superficial 

: education, just enough to qualify us to serve as teachers and quill-drivers, 

‘ -  <put they have taken care to exclude us from that real education which 
alone can advance us asa nation. We were better off in the early days 

of British rule, when such sympathetic and liberal-minded statesmen as 

Burke, Bright and Macaulay had a hand in the Indian administration. Of 

‘late, however, British statesmen, being completely swayed by Imperialistic 

notions, treat India with utter indifference, ‘The statesmen of the early days 

‘promised us privileges and a just treatment by issuing proclamations like the 

Oharter of 1858, but the statesmen of the present day openly declare these 

pledges to be incapable of fulfiiment. Still Lord Curzon asserts that India 

‘will soon attain moral and material prosperity by her contact with England. 

If this object is to be accomplished at all, the present system of Indian 
administration needs to be radically changed, and, as the Gaekwar says, the 

Indians must be given increased opportunities to show their abilities. 


ie 


bs | 9. None can have} greater sympathy with the Indians in their struggle 
er for political emancipation than ourselves. But we 

eon arg . ery are reluctantly forced ‘- confess that, of late, the 
‘on the pars oF “ndian pol over-doing’ among Indian politicians and patriots 
ree Torches (26), 1th of a certain school is being carried to sieitaste 
June, Eng. cols. lengths. We know that Burke and Macaulay, Locke 
ay ip a . and Mill have been very favourite with the writers-and 
speakers thundering against the ‘foreign oppressors’ of India, But of late the 
quotations from these Authors séem to have been in special demand, and the 
time has come when Indians may well begin asking themselves: ‘ Have 
eS 
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we not been over-doing the thing—put in blunt English, making fools of 
ourselves?’ Ata meeting of the London Indian Society, held last month, 
Dr. Pollen confessed that he was the writer to the Times of the observation 
that if India were living under the Russian rule, there would have been no 
National Congress, and that her long-tongued patriots would have been 
now in Siberia............. We do not think there was anything very 
original or catching in that observation............. However, Dr. Pollen 
is human, and one might have well made allowance for the feelings which 
prompted him to point to the treatment accorded by the British Government 
to the Congress as a claim on the gratitude of the Indians. But, no. 
That would have been neither patriotism nor moral courage, and up there 
rose a valiant Indian champion of his down-trodden country to set the too 
presumptuous Anglo-Indian right. We shall guote the graphic account of the 
event as given by that champion himself: ‘ We happened to be present on the 
occasion, and although we had no intention of taking partin the discussion, 
we could not restrain our indignation at the specious arguments adduced by 
amanof Dr. Pollen’s University education and general training; we were, 
therefore, constrained to remind him of a most brilliant passage in Cicero’s 
Second Phillipic Oration, “ which has been accepted in all ages as the master- 
piece of Roman oratory.’’.......... We drew his attention to Burke’s reply 
at Warren Hastings’ trial, which, in the words of Macaulay, was, “ the 
finest that ever was made in Parliament,’”’ and of which the historian says 
that “it is a grave and forcible argument, decorated by the most brilliant 
wit and fancy.”’’ What is it but pure mock-heroics to quote from Cicero 
and Burke and Macaulay and other thousand and one patriots, ancient and 
modern, when speaking of India and appealing to her Cesar ?........ Surely, if 
ever India had cause to blush for the follies of her sons, it is now, when losing 
all historical perspective and all sense of proportion, when getting oblivious 
of their actual position and environments, her politicians have taken to 
declaiming against their rulers in the language of Cicero and bBurkel...,..... 
Shall we say that for much of this tom-foolery our English friends are toa 
great extent responsible?......... It is one thing to give encouragement and 
assistance to Indian politicians, but quite another to say that they possess 
all the elements of an independent national life, and that the present conditions 
are, even as it is, fayourable for their managing the affairs of their country. To 
take one instance, we have that eminently sympathetic and well-meaning 
Englishman, Mr. H. M. Hyndman, who never fails to put in a good word for 
India whenever he can. ‘The paper, which gives the report of the incident 
referred to in the preceding note, contains a letter written by Mr. Hyndman 
to Mr. J. M. Parikh on the subject of Home Rule for India. In this remark- 
ably sympathetic epistle Mr. Hyndman says that ‘he feels how terribly 
England is misusing her opportunities in the East,’ that ‘the end of all this 
horror is not far off,’ that ‘if once India could burst the bonds of European 
despotism which fetter her, she may achieve with her older  civili- 
zation and far more numerous population much more than Japan has achieved 
in less than 40 years,......... ‘If 1 were an Indian,’ concludes Mr. Hyndman, 
‘as I am an Englishman, the storming of Nan Shan, the capture of Port 
Arthur, the overwhelming victory of Mukden, would make me five times 
the man I was before, and I should feel that what the Japanese had done, 
I and my fellow-Asiatics could do quite as well as they, when we once bestirred 
ourselves to make an end of the White Peril for ever. It is injurious to 
England as well as fatal to India that our tyranny should continue in 
Hindustan, and that 220,000,000 of people should be bled and crushed, and 
well-nigh 80,000,000 more deprived of all natural initiative for the sake of 
a mere handful of greedy and often ignorant foreigners. May I live to see 
the final downfatTl of this pernicious domination !’.,,....., Does Mr. Hyndman 
know that the Japanese and the Indian, though both Asiatics, are made 
of quite different stuff? That though India possesses an older civilization 
and a far more numerous population, she cannot imitate Japan? ‘That she is 
incapable of throwing off the European domination, and that even if by some 
fluke she did so, she would in no time fall victim to some worse form of 
despotism and tyranny? That India’s so-called cry for freedom and liberty is 
not the cry of her people, and that it will take centuries before it becomes so? 
That all the vapourings on the Congress platform come to nothing? Suppose 
on 4856—§ 


and others, unacquainted with India, to 

for th ‘political salvation, told them a little of the secret 

8 and acquainted them with the state of its balance- 

x of p esthusiasm for what is paraded as the national 

indulging in extravagant nonsense and deluding 

meaning 4 pathetic friends with stories of ‘national aspi- 
fs onl +o pene! which those who talk of themselves know to be pure 


10. “ The ditiome for pooeee study of disease, which the cg eneae 
Of India have formulated, is another step towar 

| Hatablihment of i a making our educational system worthy of being 
scientific study of diseases in mentioned 1 in the same breath as the systems obtain- 
India, ing in civilized countries. The absence of adequate 
aindian Social Reformer means for the scientific study of the etiology and 
(6: 26h: Tune, nature of disease in this country is largely responsible 
for the continued recurrence of plague, to take the most recent instance. It 
isa worthy ideal to make India self-supporting in medical and sanitary 
research, and we are glad that the Government find themselves in a_ position, 
financially and otherwise, to undertake its attainment.. The 
scheme is primarily meant to afford Government ‘medical officers the much- 
needed: opportunity for research work, but we trust that it is not meant to keep 
out non-official medical men from its advantages. Indeed, we should like 
to see one or two Fellowships provided in connection with each of the labo- 
ratories for the encouragement of indigenous talent.”’ 


11. ‘We learn froma recent issue of the Bengalee that in response to 

a notification lately issued by the I[nspector-General 

* Pehies reform in Bengal of Police, Bengal, as many as 293 applications for 
and the alleged employment the posts of Police Inspectors were received by him. 
of the dregs of the Kuropean Among the applicants there were 4 M.A., B. L,’s, 


and Eurasian communities as 47 M.A, 8, 73 B.L,’s, and with the exception of a few 
Inspectors. 


3 the remaining were all graduates,... Twenty 
i. - Motgarrl pg Bows posts in all were to be filled up, and of these only 
Panch Bahédur (167), 19th four were available for the sons of the soil, the 
June. remaining sixteen being reserved for European and 

Eurasian youths............. Of the four Indian 
youths out of the 293 applicants who have been selected one is an M.A., 
one a B.L. and two are B,A.’s,, while none of the Eurasians or Europeans who 
have been selected to fill up the remaining vacancies has in all probability 
ever crossed the threshold of a University, but his qualification is that he 
has a few drops of European blood in his veins, and that he has a white ora 
whitish brown skin. The long contemplated ‘ Police Reform’ has thus been 
ushered in Bengal, with the result that it has now been made clear that one of 
the objects with which the Police Commission was appointed was to increase the 
number of Europeans and Eurasians in the ranks of Police Inspectors. But in 
spite of the increase-in the salary as recommended by the Commission, it is not 
adequate to attract the better class of European youths to the Police Depart- 
ment. Asa natural consequence of this the veriest dregs of the European 
and Eurasian communities for want of a better occupation generally flock to 
the Police service. Under the present arrangement one need not be surprised 
if Police work suffers in efficiency in Bengal,.......... We have to thank the 
present Viceroy of India for this ‘ Police Reform,’ which is really a reform 


with a vengeance.” [The Bombay Panch Bahddur makes somewhat similar 
remarks. | 


12, “By the retirement of Sir James Monteath, Senior Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor of Bombay, on 


Impending retirement of the 5th August next, Western India will be deprived 
Sir James Monteath. 


ir Ja : of a capable, energetic and hard-working officer, 
gaa yc tees Pama though not much loved, respected or admired by the 
people of this land. There seems very little love 
lost between Sir James and our countrymen. By the attitude he maintained 
_at the time the Land Revenue Bill was on the anvil of the Legislative Council, 


“te ‘orfeited he pega, of the people, both educated and uneducated. He 
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has declared in season and out of season his great anxiety for the poverty-. 
stricken agriculturists of this Presidency, but has done nothing to alleviate 
their sufferings or to ameliorate their condition, On the contrary, his Land 
Revenue Amendment Act, passed in the teeth of the opposition of the whole 
Presidency, has aimed a blow at the prosperity and well-being of the peasantry. 
Sir James had the unique fortune of officiating as Governor of Bombay during 
the interregnum between the departure of Lord Northcote and the arrival of 
Lord Lamington, but his career as temporary satrap of the Presidency was a 
perfect blank, though he had excellent opportunities of leaving his mark 
on the annals of Western India.”’ 


13. There is no doubt that the Bombay Government have lost a trusted 
officer in Sir I’. Lely, but we cannot help dissenting 
from the estimate formed by Government of his career 
in the Resolution recognising his services to the Presi- 
dency. In the early as well as the latter part of his 
career, Sir F’. Lely was not exactly a popular officer. He somehow outlived the 
odium brought on him by his early acts in Surat, but his subsequent attitude 
towards the rayats again lowered him in the public estimation. By supporting 
or rather originating the Land Revenue Amendment Bill, he robbed the rayats of 
the rights of ownership which they had enjoyed for centuries and reduced them to 
the status of Government tenants. He levied a water-rate from the people of 
Surat. in the face of universal public opposition, with tie result that the rate- 
payers are at present supplied with saltish water. Fora time Sir F. Lely had 
earned the reputation of a poor man’s friend owing to his habit of mixing with 
and talking sweetly to the people, and taking them into his confidence. But his 
policy during the famine of 1899-1900 tended to change the public estimate 
of his attitude towards the agriculturists. The Gujarat Revenue Enquiry would . 
have been fruitful of beneficial results, had Sir F. Lely not endeavoured to screen 
the officers whose conduct towards the rayats was exposed in Mr. Maconochie’s 
report. Inthe Supreme Legislative Council, too, Sir F. Lely rendered no service 
to the people, but always cried jo-hookum to official mandates. 


14. “The local Government Gazette this week publishes a valedictory 
notice of Sir F. Lely, which should be gratifying to 
that doyen of our District Service, and is creditable 
to the Bombay Secretariat, for was not the district 
worker for some time its béte noire? Itis many 
years now since this writer had to deal at a distance 
with the then Assistant Collector in charge of a Native State, and he 
was so struck with the officer’s zeal to look at both sides of the question 
before him and to afford every facility to the poor in maintaining their 
ground against the rich, that he gladly exercised his privilege of naming 
him for an independent political charge. We have had no means of knowing 
how Mr. Lely acquitted himself of his delicate and onerous duties. Once 
or twice he appears to have been found tripping, thanks to the use of not 
very worthy instruments. But Mr. Lely was not a believer in official 
infallibility ; he had the rare courage of acknowledging and rectifying a 
mistake. Surat owes to him its fine system of water-works, and Ahmedabad 
is equally indebted to him for a comprehensive project of drainage and water- 
supply. Those who remember the bitter opposition to which he was then 
subjected in both cities and who now see his handiwork blessed with both 
hands, can well understand the value of public opinion in such matters, 
And yet Mr, Lely was essentially a people’s man, ready to take up the cudgels 
on their behalf and to brave the departmental demi-gods. The work he did 
during the last famine will live to his credit for ever, although more than once 
it embarrassed the Secretariat purse-holders, who have necessarily to be slow 

in spending other people’s money.”’ 
15. Commenting on the Press Note regarding Sir F, Lely’s memo- 
randum on excise administration in India, the Indian 


_ ee peed #e as Ho Spectator writes :—‘ The Government of India has 
administration. in: India expressed its concurrence in the excise policy adopted 


_ Indian Spectator (7), 24th in this Presidency generally and selected two points 
June; Bombay Hast Indian for gpnecial comment. One relates to the provision 
(1), 24th June, of accommodation for private drinking in liquor 


Retirement of Sir F. Lely. 
Sanj Vartamdan (89), 22nd 
June, 


Indian Spectator (7), 24th 
June. 
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and the other ti ‘the district monopoly stem. Sir F. Lely had suggested 
the provision of accommodation for pri drinking ought to be prohibited, 
‘the Government roe rag expressed itself in favour of the suggestion, 
vas thought de to consult the local Governments whether the 
‘out, The Bombay Government is opposed to the 
that the true policy ought to be to make ‘liquor 
OF 9 decent, places of entertainment, and not to drive those 
rho wish for ‘atioe into the vice of private drinking.’ There is a fundamental 
enos between the point of view of Sir F, Lely on the one hand, and of the 
i, Bombay Government and its advisers on the other. Sir Frederic, adopting the 
beam _ *  Jndian flees, would treat drinking as a vice to\be branded as such, so that 
i spectable natives, retaining their own notions of respectability, might be 
seared away from it. He would, therefore, set apart a special place for the loca- 
tion of all ‘denne shops, which no respectable Indian would like to be caught 
‘visiting, and he would deny facilities for drinking on the sly in liquor shops. 
The Government is unable to understand the Indian way of looking at the 
question. Thus, when the Government deprecates driving those who wish for 
liquor into the vice of private drinking, it is forgotten that, in consequence of 
public opinion and the traditional prejudice against drinking, it is found to be 
generally more convenient to indulge the craving for liquor i in the privacy of a 
public shop than in the publicity of the domestic circle. Paradoxical as 
the statement may seem, it is yet true that for the beginner the home is 
the more public place, It may not be so in England, where there is no 
shame in drinking, but only in gettingdrunk, The Government of India 
concurs in the view adopted by the Bombay Government. Sir F’. Lely has 
fi shown himself to possess a deeper insight into Indian sentiment than both. 
vosesseee dn reply to Sir F. Lely’s proposal to prohibit the grant of licenses to 
‘ me temporary shops at fairs and public gatherings, the Bombay Government 
es that ‘the European community would, with reason, resent a prohibi- 
tion of the supply of refreshment at cricket matches, and there is no ground 
for treating the native community on an altogether different principle’! May 
not this enthusiasm for equality of opportunities to all races and creeds be 
more worthily displayed in other fields than in excise administration P......... 
The Government may rest assured that no one will quote the Queen’s Procla- 
mation in support of a free issue of licenses to open liquor shops at fairs and 
religious gatherings. The fact is that Huropean officials are only too 
| : conscious of the inconsistency of enforcing temperance upon the native 
i communities. It must be acknowledged that in spite of the Abkari Commis- 
sioner’s sneers at ‘ fanatical temperance reformers, several of their suggestions 
have been adopted by Government. Thus, in consideration of the repre- 
Sentations of the Third Bombay Temperance Conference, the Government has 
ordered that before a license is issued, the people living within a radius of 100 
' yards, instead of the old limit of 30 or 40 paces, must be consulted, and it is 
ed that a condition that liquor shall not be sold to persons under 14 years 
of age shall be inserted in future licenses. The Government, however, does 
not see its way to prohibiting the employment of women as attendants in 
liquor ee It appears that there have been in Bombay, asin the United 
Kingdom, ers of refreshment rooms of the highest respectability, who 
have shined their daughters and other female relatives to assist in serving 
customers with intoxicating liquor as well as with other refreshments. 
The relationship of the attendants to the keepers negatives objectionable 
intent. Do cases of the kind referred to form the exception or the rule? 
What objection can there be to prohibiting employment of women other than 
relatives of the keepers, or of women who are paid for their services? The 
fact is that there is a radical difference between the Government’s point of 
view and that of temperanee reformers, The Government aims at making 
liquor shops decent places of entertainment and refreshment, while temperance 
reformers ‘Ge upon them as | of vice. The Bombay Government is 
unable to agree with Sir F. Lely that in the opinion of the natives of the 
country Government fosters the Hquor traffic for the sake of the revenue.........- 
In addition to the administrative measures which are intended to restrict the 
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ture and sale of liquor, there are two simple ways of removing false 
mpressions_t g the datentiogns of Government. One isto encourage the 
vO: of temperance societies by pecuniary grants, and the other to ear-mark 
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excise revenue for certain appropriate beneficent purposes, say, for exam 
education.” [The Bombay Hast Indian also writes approvingly of Sir F, Tel 
suggestions for discouraging the habit of drinking-among the people of India.) 
16, The Broach correspondent of the Bombay Samdchdér writes :—The 


delay in the approach of the monsoon has caused 
grave difficulties to thé people of the Broach district 


le, 
*g 


Scarcity of water in Breach 


District. ;' : , 
Bombay Sandehde (68) and town in getting water. In some of the villages 
20th June. no water can be had at ally and consequentiy the poor 


villagers are obliged to fetch it from a distance of two 
or three miles, The city itself is in no better plight. The waters of the Nar- 


bada have turned brackish, and this has aggravated the inconvenience caused to 
the people. : 


17. As there has been no rain as yet, the cattle in the Dhulia Taluka 
(Khandesh) are suffering severely from want of fodder, 
and the cultivators are even afraid that they will not 
survive till the sowing season, It appears from the 
Government metereological reports that there are no 
signs of an early monsoon this year. We, therefore, 
suggest to the Collector that he should at once grant 
free permission to the cultivators to bring anjan leaves from Government forests 
for feeding their cattle, as otherwise they are sure to perish. 


Scarcity of fodder in 
Dhulia Taluka and a request 
to the Collector of Khandesh. 

Khandesh Vatbhav (129), 
16th June. 


18. The Broach correspondent of the Bombay Saméchdr writes :—It 
was reported some time ago that one Shiva Mathur, 


A talso complaint of harsh 4 patidar of Gajera village in Jambusar Taluka 


treatment for default in ; 

payment of land revenue (Broach), having failed to pay his land assessment, 

made by a patidar of Jambu- was belaboured on the 15th April last with a heavy 

sar Taluka, — _. stick atthe instance of the Mamlatdar, and that 
Bombay Samdchar (65), 


mill-stones were placed on his head. ‘The Broach 
District Association made inquiries into this allegAtion 
and addressed a representation on the subject to the Commissioner, N. D. In 
pursuance of this an official inquiry was made into tlie alleged occurrence, and as 
aresult the patidar confessed that he had made the complaint in question 
at the instigation of one of the villagers, Upon this the Assistant Collector, 
Mr. Rothfeld, issued a notice against Shiva Mathur asking him to 
show cause why proceedings should not be instituted against him for making a 
false complaint. Before the date fixed for the hearing of the notice the patidar 
submitted a written apology to the Assistant Collector stating that he had foolishly 
made a false complaint at the instigation of some one else, and that he heartily 
regretted having done so. The case having come on for hearing, the patidar 
was discharged with a warning. 


19, 


28rd June. 


“Some time ago we protested against the treatment accorded to 


| the intermediate and third class passengers during the 
Complaint about the treat- 


Karachi Cantonment 


ment of third class passengers 
during the medical inspection 
at the Kardchi Cantonment 
Station. 

Hyderabad Journal (9), 
l7th June; Prabhat (53), 
13th June, Eng. cols. 


medical inspection at the 
Station, in that they were one and all made to squat 
on the platform after examination. But the protest 
has fallen on unheeding ears, and the squatting 
operation continues to be inflicted on the passengers 
at the point of the bayonet, refusal to comply with the 


arbitrary and stupid requirement being visited with 
punishment........... A Mukhtyarkar, who was travelling by the intermediate 
class and was dressed in Kuropean costume, was asked to sit down on the floor 
like the others. He mildly objected, when he was forthwith marched off by the 
Police. Could this sort of inspection be tolerated for a day among a less timid 
people than the Sindhis? How Mr. Barrow has allowed the system to continue 
after his attention was called to it through the press we cannot understand. 
Can it be that he approves of it? No man with a well-balanced mind ean 
sanction the plague test now being employed by the medical officer at the 
Cantonment Station, and Mr. Barrow is credited with the possession of such a 
mind. We hope there will be no further delay in doing away with the 
supremely silly device that has emanated from the erratic genius of the medico 
in charge of the inspection. Should Mr, Barrow choose to remain quiescent, 

con 435—0 


d. in. dropping. a gentle hint to 
ing Dn.” e Prabhdt 
arkar, observes :— 
 substar as it has reached us, there 
@ Gonduct of the medical gentleman was reprehensible. 
the part of pretentious subordinates that defeats the 
,evolent intentions of the authorities, Can the medical gentleman in 
question offer an explanation for his conduct?) 
"20, A correspondent writes to the Indian Textile Journal :—‘ I think some 
“of your readers will be interested in the following 
 Overwork in Bombay particulars of the state of the cotton industry in 


4 | mills and evasion of the Bombay. It is well known that the mills are busy, 


=. cade J eet as may be seen by the lights in the windows after 
PF ge a sun-set. The machines are running extra hours, and 


as the regular staff works overtime, it has already 
‘ told injuriously on their health. There is a good deal of sickness among the mill 
Goolies and a consequent dearth of hands at atime when extra production is 
ce required, All the yarn has to be reeled, and as women are not allowed to 
work overtime, the reelers have to work during holidays to keep pace with the 
nners. Are the Factory Inspectors aware of this? In the present hot 
. weather every one who has to work in an office complains of the exhausting 
effect of the heat. What must be the effect of the weather on a coolie working 
14 t0 15 hours a day in a close and badly ventilated mill?” [The editor 
writes :—‘‘ Our correspondent’s statements, if strictly accurate, should furnish 
material for a very interesting discussion in the Bombay Muill-owners’ 
Association. Manufacturers in England have long since discovered that 
- extended periods of overtime are not profitable. Overtime may be occasionally 
' necessary in times of great urgency to avoid a contract penalty, but as the 
work performed is neither so well nor so cheaply done as during regular 
working hours, it should be discouraged. ‘The Indian mill-hand seems to be 
able to live and work in an atmosphere that would soon be fatal to a 
European, but even the coolie has his limits, and they lie well within the 
erdinary working hours of the Bombay mills. The writer of the letter makes 
no reference to the increased impurity of the mil! atmosphere at the end 
of the additional working hours, nor to the fact that this air is not changed 
inthe intervals of work. Here is an opportunity that should be equally 
interesting to the mill-owner and the Government to ascertain the maximum 
impurity of the air breathed by mill-hands and overseers. We recommend 
the experiment the more strongly, as we know that one of the Factory 
Inspectors has qualified himself in air analysis at his own expense and 
has even purchased his own apparatus. The long-delayed settlement of the 
question of mill ventilation depends on a series of observations on the actual 
condition of the atmosphere of mills during working hours, Any attempt to 
deal with it in any other way would be a mere sham and could lead to no 
better results than the ridiculous experiment carried out a few years ago by a 
very ignorant Inspector on behalf of the Government and at the cost of the 
mill-owners,”’ } 


21. The Vihdri publishes some verses under the heading “ Shivaji’s utter- 
ances anent the present condition of Mahdrdshtra,”’ 

Imaginary reflections of of which the following is the purport :—Where are 
rt) eg te Poon pra the valiant Mavla warriors who sacrificed their lives 
loof Mahéréshtra, : ‘for their master? Alas! is it my misfortune to 
théri (157), 19th June; see their descendants die of hunger? Should the 
Aryévarta (104), 1¢th June. progeny of those whom I _ restored -to indepen- 
dence die in servitude? Alas! the forest laws 

have taken away all their rights over forest produce. Agriculturists have 
been reduced to the condition of serfs owing to the exorbitant land tax, 
Kine which are revered by the Aryas like their own mothers have become the 
food of white men, The Vedokta movement has turned the heads of Native 


Jhiefs, who have begun to hate Brahmans. Fie on you, Aryas, how have 


“ 


you become impotent? How is it that you have neglected your duty? Re- 
\. member the admonition of Ramdas and propitiate Rama by devotion. [The 


‘ Lt ‘ +. 
% & 


Arydvarta also publishes verses under thé heading “ Shivaji’s m e,” of 
which the following is the substance :— With tha help of God I restored independ~ 
ence to the people of Maharashtra, but thtir descendants have again been reduced - 
to servitude. They no doubt talk of liberty and patriotism. But such talk is 
utterly hollow. Their fore-fathers in heaven are ashamed of such descendants, 
who are mere assesin human form. There is no union and no mutual confidence 
among the Aryans. Every one is absorbed in the pursuit of self-interest. Envy 
and greed have grown rampant in the country. How can independence be 
secured by means of such qualities? I was.once proud of the Aryans, but am 
now ashamed of them. I fail to see the object of periodic celebrations in my - 
honour. Is it possible to achieve emancipation without genuine patriotism ? 
The people of Mahdrdshtra must deserve independence before they desire it. | 


22. ‘The selection of Mr. Donald to act as Second Judge of the Small 
ie ak ae Causes Court is one which, we are glad to notice, is 
Donsld as Second Judge of Senerally approved. He is an excellent Barrister 
the Small Causes Court, ‘Of solid parts; while unfortunately, as judicial and 
Bombay. : magisterial appointments go in Bombay, the case is 
Oriental Review (12), 2lst_ generally that the square man gets into a round 
oe hole, or some favourite with enough influence, petti- 
coat or other is smuggled in. No wonder that suitors and litigants com- 
plain. Under the circumstances we consider that Mr. Donald’s is one of the 
very few satisfactory appointments the Bombay Government has made. We 
are sure that before many weeks have passed away, it will be found what an 
efficient, hard-working and thoroughly impartial Judge he makes,” 


23. We are not quite satisfied with the decision given by the Chief 
pei a eke Presidency Magistrate in the case of Keshavial Premji, 
dl Gs Ubiet  Preldency who was charged with keeping a common gaming house 
Magistrate, Bombay, in a for carryingon speculation in opium. In a similar 
case of opium speculation. case which was brought on appeal before the High 
Sa'nj Vartamdn (89), 24st Court from Surat, the learned Judges held opium 
(65) he tae Samachar  syeculation to be a wagering contract and the register 
’ kept for the purpose an instrument of gain. But the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate has differed from that view on the ground that “in 
each one of the transactions done by the accused the essential element to a 
wagering contract that one party must win and one must lose was absent.’ 
But the fallacy of this reasoning must be patent to any one who is acquainted 
with the manner in which this speculation is carried on. In our opinion it is 
absolutely necessary for the authorities to get the Chief Presidency Magistrate’s 
decision reversed by the High Court in the interests of hundreds of people who are 
ruining themselves in speculative business. If, however, Mr. Slater’s decision 
be technically correct, Government should lose no time in amending the existing 
law so as to include opium speculation in the definition of a wagering contract, 
The mischief wrought by these transactions is daily increasing, and it behoves the 
Government to eradicate once for all this crying evil through which many a family 
has gone to rack and ruin. [The Bombay Samdchdr makes similar remarks. | 


24, ‘* We, unfortunate inhabitants of Hyderabad, seem to be on the eve 

of a dreadful epidemic of assaults committed by 

Assaults by. Europeans European residents of the Cantonment on the 
aa in Hyderabad <natives’ using the Cantonment roads for an 
{ ‘Hyderabad Journal (5), iting. The latest caseis of a most senseless and 
— 21st June. cowardly nature, and what makes it all the more 
grievous is that the aggressor is a minister of religion, 

no other than the Rev. Mr. Sandberg, a Chaplain in the army, and the victim, 
not a student, but a teacher in a local High School. The assault came about 
in the following*way :—A party of four teachers were returning from a walk 
along the Protestant Church road, three of them being away on the road-side 
and one of them walking along the edge of the road. Of course, they 
were quiet and orderly, perhaps particularly so on account of recent events, 
They were also on the right side of the road. Suddenly Mr. Sandberg was 
seen coming along the middle of the road. There was a slight movement 
among the party still further towards the road-side, one of them stepping back- 
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y r, Sandberg taking a sharp turn to- 
m with the gentleman on the border, 
Mf his body and giving him a push with 


ure was specially exerted near the region of the heart, which 
much at the moment as the gentleman is suffering from 
‘weakness of that organ. Before the party had time to realize the situation—the 
‘victim being unable to speak—Mr. Sandberg skulked off almost at a running 
“pace. Further up he hada -at-arms with Mr. Mathradas, pleader, who 
‘was in a carriage with Mr. Hiranand, and Mr. Harchandrai, who followed behind 
- on foot. Mr, \fathradas, of course, gave it well to him, and the reverend 
gentleman had to retire crest-fallen. ‘here were two other parties he met on the 
same road about the same time, but he did not venture to say or do 
anything to them. Now, what have our European friends tosay to this 
conduct, of Mr, Sandberg? There is no room at all for supposing that 
any provocation was given, oreven that the aggressor was acting under the 
mistaken impression that the whole road was occupied. As we said, the party 
consisted of school-masters and not of students. If Mr. Sandberg’s conduct is 
any index of the attitude of Europeans, then a new spirit—of lawlessness—must 
‘be said to have come over them and they must have degenerated considerably. 
sssese... Ln the present case, if should be noted, the aggressor cannot even 
claim the benefit of a doubt, and his conduct is explicable only on one of two 
hypotheses—drunkenness or sheer love of mischief. For the former there is no 
evidence; the latter has, therefore, to be accepted perforce. What notice, now, 
is Government going to take of Mr. Sandberg’s scandalous conduct ?”’ 


25. ‘‘While appreciating the principle on which land is given on the 
iis ills dination restricted tenure to hereditary zamindars in Sind, we 
Site anriculturisis in Sind fail to see any reason why occupancy price is charged 
of the full occupancy price of to them in respect of land over which they do not 
lands held on the restricted enjoy proprietary rights and which they have no 


tenure. . : ° 
“ power to alienate. Such a practice seems hardly 
Eng. pe ern oa justifiable, and one can scarcely believe that the 


intentions of Government could have been to charge 
occupancy value for land given on the restricted tenure. The practice becomes 
all the more suprising when one discovers that the va!ue charged for land given 
to people on the unrestricted tenure is exactly the same as that charged for 
land given on the restricted tenure. That such has been the case in the 
district of Hyderabad can be ascertained on enquiry, and if lists are called for 
showing the lands disposed of last year, and the value charged’ in the case of 


both the different tenures, the anomalous state of things prevailing will at once 
be revealed,’ 


26. “The subject of lapo has been frequently discussed in these columns, and 

The evil of lapo in the i must gratefully be acknowledged that it has also 
Irrigation Department ia attracted the attention of the authorities, But the evil 
Sind. | still remains, and the subordinate establishments still 
. Ab Hag (02), 17th June, find loop-holes through which they manage to reap a 
— rich harvest. We give an illustration of what proves 
to be a source of regular income to the subordinates of the Irrigation Department. 
It must have been noticed that charkhi cultivation is the most expensive and the 
most difficult mode of cultivating land in Sind, and yet it is to be met with 
in all parts of the province. In this the cultivator requires, for each field, a 
suitable place to put up his Persian wheel. He has also to make a cut for 
the wheel to work and to lift water from the canal or the karia.......... 
The fields lying adjacent to the banks of the canals have got such cuts for 
them made on the canal banks from time immemorial, and the same places 
are invariably used for the same fields every second or third year, the land 
being allowed to lie fallow for one or two intervening years. But what strikes 
one as very curious is that the Irrigation Department has made it a rule in 
certain parts of this province, as also in the district of Hyderabad, that at each 
time the turn for cultivation comes a fresh permission should be obtained for 
_ putting up the wheel, thus giving an occasion for the Irrigation Department lapo 
to come into existence. That such a restriction is absolutely unnecessary will 
be seen from the fact’ that a field is always watered from the same place. No 


25 
changes take place to necessitate - fresh permissions, [n the first « place, 
as a matter of right, the zamindar should, under the irrigation settlement, have a 


right to get his water without hindrance from the place whence he has for a long 
time been getting it, But if obtaining permission be considered necessary, the 


permission once given in writing should suffice and need not be renewed over 


and over again, as the hardship thereby entailed upon the zamindars is 
immense. Our readers will feel no small amount of sympathy for the hard- 
pressed zamindars when we tell them that several of these zamindars have been 
criminally prosecuted for simply neglecting to obtain such permissions for 
putting up wheels. We have also heard of the prosecution of a zamindar, who 
applied for permission, but owing to red-tapism could not get it before he felt 


obliged to commence the work.”’ 


27. ‘ We have received two letters in Sindhi regarding the sad condition of 
Ati ee things in the Record Office (Karachi) of the Superin- 
amc i Office of the Superin- tendent of Land Records and Agriculture, and the 
tendent of Land Records and attitude unfortunately maintained by that officer 
Agriculture in Karachi. even when scrious and specific complaints of corrup- 
‘ Hyderabad Journal (5), tion are made to him. As the two communications 
~~ tell pretty much the same tale, we shall give the 
substance thereof in brief :—‘ Since the present Head Record-keeper’s appoint- 
ment many and various complaints have been made to Mr. Seymour, and 
things have been going from bad to worse, but due notice is not taken of 
anything, however serious,....... .. Mr. Seymour himseit evidently suspects 
that there is corruption in the office, and he deprived the Record-keeper of the 
power to appoint Register Munshis, but that official and the Head Munshi are 
still able to have theirown way. Here area few instances, old as well as fresh— 
(1) A petition. signed by six Munshis informed Mr. Seymour that the Head 
Record-keeper misappropriated Government money. No enquiry was made 
into the matter. On the contrary, the signatories were all fined. (2) One 
Munshi, Parsram, stated in writing that the Head Record-keeper had demanded 
from him Ks. 5 as a gratification. No notice was taken of the accusation. 
(3) A Munshi wanted four days’ leave in continuation of six days’ leave 
already granted to him. The Head Record-keeper gave him to understand 
that he could have it. When he returned from leave, there was a mysterious 
turn in the aspect of affairs. The man had been marked ‘on leave’ in the 
Register. This leaf was torn off and another inserted in its place with the 
attendance copied into it except that for those 10 days this Munshi was 
marked ‘ absent!’ The man was then fined 10 days’ pay........... Other 
instances can be given, but these should suffice to show how things are going 
on. ‘There is perfect disorganisation in the office, but that is not the chief 
evil: corruption reigns supreme. The time is come either for the present Head 
Record-keeper being confirmed or another appointed in his place. It is for 
Mr, Seymour to decide whether the public interest demands the former or the 
latter course.”’ 


28. A correspondent writes to the Prabhdt:—“‘ While vague and 
general declamation is being published in the 

Rubee ete columns of your contemporary, the Hyderabad 
sted (iad teaeeding’ a Journal, on some harmless and useful instructions 
playing of music and the said to have been issued by the District Magistrate 
letting-off of fire-works in of Hyderabad to the District Superintendent of 


Notification issued by the 


ashes (88, 6th Ju Police for regulating traffic in the main street of 
Eng. pe ad Bei “ ‘Hyderabad and preventing the intolerable and incessant 


noises which have hitherto caused extreme discomfort 
daily to respectable residents, I am sorry to find that the real point underlying 
Mr. Mules’ instructions has been lost sight of by persons who ought to know 
and understand..these matters better........... It is a pity that in connection 
with regulations for street traffic, &c., any Hindu should raise a ery of ‘ religion 
in danger.’ I beg that in the interests of the public you will co-operate with 
the police to stop some, at least, of the street nuisances which cause much 
annoyance to the residents.......... Some of the arguments that are being 


employed in the papers and among illiterate people against the District 
Magistrate's notification seem to be sentimental and imaginary.......... ‘The 


con 486-—7 | 
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fort, of ther yderabad have been 
disturbed during years by the ‘ letting-off 
Bee he ar the houses of people at night and by the noise of trumpets, 
oom. 2a Ms,........ As regards fire-works on marriage occasions, licenses 

_ + * or these are already being freely granted by a Magistrate duly authorized by 
of the new notification for which Mr. Mules has been very 
ssly attacked, but Iam ina position to say that for the safety of the 
public in this city greater restrictions are necessary as regards these licenses 
sn the City Magistrate is able to impose.”’ 


29. “From Tando Adam comes a strange report of Pathan terrorism 
Pathan terrorism and 204 disregard of law and of Police negligence and 
lawlessness in Tando Adam COwardice. We give the story as it has come to us 
(Sind). from a reliable source, leaving it to the authorities 
Sind Gazette (17), 20th eoncerned to make a searching enquiry into the matter. 
omnes. On Saturday last some 30 or 40 Pathans, who had come 
from the direction of Hyderabad, got down at the station without the usual tickets, 
The Station Master got an inkling (from the guard, it is said) of how they 
had overawed the station staff at some flag station into allowing them to travel 
without tickets, and he thinking that discretion was the better part of valour 
did not demand tickets from them. The poor booking clerk not being in the 
‘know ’ innocently asked for their tickets, when he was set upon by a number 
of them and thrashed for his pains. The Railway Police Inspector was 
somewhere near the station, but not feeling equal to the job made off in another 
direction. The Pathans then passed out and put up in the musafirkhana the 
whole of that day to the no small terror of the inhabitants. Wedo not know 
if anything has since been done in the matter. The men would appear to be 
without money and disregard all laws and regulations in this fashion under a 
stern necessity. But such conduct cannot, of course, be tolerated, and a lesson 
should be taught them, such as was taught their brethren in Tando Mahomed 
Khan, where they created a disturbance over a brick-making contract,”’ 


Education. 
30. “ What has become of the proposed technicai institute for Ahmedabad, 


| which was to perpetuate the memory of a deservedly 
Technical Education in famous mill-owner, and also to promote the industrial 


Ahmedabad. . 
, education of the people? It is now several years 
Pha sng Pextile Journa’ (©) since the late Mr. Madhavlal Chotalal proposed to 


| devote a lakh of rupees to the establishment of a local 

technical school, which should bear the name of: his father. Government 
approved of the project, and advice was asked and obtained from persons 
experienced in technical education. The trustees of the fund were advised 

by one authority to take the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute as a model 

and to enter on a comprehensive and elaborate scheme of. instruction with a 
suitable staff of masters. Another authority told them that there was no more 
certain way.of ensuring failure than by building a fine institution, with a large 
marble slab in it for the customary laudatory inscription and an expensive 

staff to teach a variety of things that were not needed. He added that if the 
institution resembled the Bombay model, it would be ruinously expensive, 

and that if an attempt was made to run it on the cheap, its efficiency 

would be seriously impaired. Looking back on this scheme, it appears as if 

the projectors of it had entered on the business with little or no personal study 

of the requirements of their town and of the subject of technical education. 
Ahmedabad, in the meantime, has increased in industrial activity ; the mills are 
a fully occupied ; several new mills are to be built and the educational require- 
ments of the city are certainly more urgent than before. But the mill-ownersare 
LC "eed busy making money, and the subject of technical schools has practically 
shelved, although the supply of efficient labour does not keep pace with the 
demand. ‘The object of any technical school is to improve the quality of some 
ee S product, and to reduce the cost of it while at the same time 
noreasing. the earnings of the workers. Its effects are chiefly manifested 
through the workmen, whoin India get very little instruction of any kind. 
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27. 


They come to the mills from the fields, and what they learn. of their work. 


depends partly on their own intuition and partly on the teaching ability of their 
immediate superiors...,...... The trustees of the proposed technical school at 


Ahmedabad mus‘ not delude themselves into thinking that in providing a sum 


of money andin getting advice gratis from other people, whose opinions they 
cannot justly compare and appreciate, they are likely to succeed in their object. 
And the most dangerous of all courses would be to copy the details of some 
successful school, which was not established to meet needs, identical with 
theirs. The instruction given in Science Colleges to young Indians has not 
filtered down to the artisan, as was expescted, and it appears that if education is 
to reach the operative in a form that will raise him to the necessary level, it must 
be applied directly to him by properly qualified persons. Again out of the 
infinite variety of subjects included in the small number of leading industries, 
the educator has to select those that are most suited to children who do not 
remain long at school, and to youths too poor to maintain themselves during an 
apprenticeship. Until these questions receive some sort of solution, there is no 
use in building a technical institute; when they are settled, a few very plain 
sheds will be found to give all the necessary accommodation, Lighting and 
ventilation are far more important than architectural style.” 


Municipalities. 


31. The Bhandaris, Agris.and Kolis of Bombay bsve sent us a copy of 
Protest agaitel the setion the memorial submitted by them to His Excellency 
of the Bombay City Improve- the Governor in the matter of their three shrines, 
ment Trust in acquiring the which are sixtv years old and which have been 
sites of certain Hindu geguired by the City Improvement Trust along with 
oe. (127), 19th June the land in which they are situated. The memo- 
“e rialists had petitioned the Chairman of the Trust 

and the Special Collector in the matter, but without avail. .Mubammadan 
shrines situated in the localities acquired by the Trust are left untouched, 
and it is not desirable that an invidious distinction should be made in the 
case of Hindu temples alone, It is, of course, necessary to promote sanitation 
by doing away with slums, but it is possible to dothis without demolishing 
sacred buildings. We, therefore, request Goveramsnt to take all these 
circumstances into consideration and to veto the action of the Trust in respect 
of the shrines, as it is likely to shock the religious susceptibilities of the Hindus. 


32. ‘ During famine times a large number of pauper immigrants resort 
to Bombay from all parts of the Presidency. The 
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Bombay Government and 
the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, 

Indu Prakash (41), 17th 
June, Eng. cols.; Bombay 
Samachar (65), 19th June, 


Government, acting through the Commissioner of 
Police, has been sending these people back to their 
respective places as their presence in the city is 
a source of danger to the public health, and 
in doing so it has incurred some cost and claims 
from the Corporation half the amount thereof 


(Rs. 3,149-13-0), The Corporation denied their liability to pay the charge 
and declined to pay. Thereupon the Government, without giving the slightest 
consideration to the contention of the Corporation, deducted this amount 
from moneys payable to the Corporation by Government. Against this arbitrary 
action of the Government the Corporation entered an emphatic protest, but 
before doing so the question was considered by an influential committee of the 
Corporation, and the Municipal solicitors also advised that the action of 
Government was not justifiable.- But Government considered themselves 
above the law and made short work of the protast of the Corporation, 
The Corporation has, therefore, no alternative but to file a suit against 
Government for the recovery of the said amount, and this has been authorized 
on the motion of the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoola. Mr. Wacha, in 
seconding this motion, compared the action of Government to those of the 


Pindharis, with only 


this difference, according to Sir Bhalchandra, that 
the Pindharis were a band of lawless men, while Government were the 


makers of law. The Corporation seemed quite indignant, so much so that 
even Mr. MacDonald, who generally sides with Government, characterised 
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nen Let us see how the High 
as between the ( rporat: oar PGbeerament, and then we shall find 
er the Government are a band of lawful Pindharis or otherwise.’’ 
ybay Samd hdr -writes:—The Bombay Corporation has taken the 
tep of seeking redress in a Court of law as a last resort, and after ~all 
at bringing Government toa reasonable frame of mind had failed. 
_ pro: ay adopted by Government in deducting moneys due to the 

ation is i , and there is no doubt that it tends to lower its prestige 


an ‘108 ive rise to a grave misunderstanding of their motives in the public 


38. A “ Rate-payer” writes to the Gujarat Mitra:—It is a misfortune 

of the people of Surat that they are yet without an~ 
j Defective water-supply in efficient water-supply in spite of having spent 10 
: Sarat. ‘art Mitra (23), 18th lakhs of rupees in the construction of water-works. 
iS Sdina Surat Akhbée’ (92), Hor some years past the waters of the l'apti river up to 
19th June. the Varachha head works have become brackish, and. 

consequently’ the pipe-water supplied to the people 
has also a brackish taste, especially during the hot season. The sufferings of the 
people on this score have been greatly aggravated this year. ‘The watier which 
‘they get is unfit for drinking or cooking purposes, or for cleaning vessels, 
tae clothes or watering plants with. Unfortunately with the introduction 
-water most of the wells and tanks, public as well as private, have been 

& Tag by the Municipality and the people, so that tlie hardships of the 
3 | rate-payers at the present juncture know no bounds. ‘The local Municipality is 
= deplorably apathetic in taking measures for providing an efficient water-supply to 
bi the people. If the problem in question baffles the ingenuity of local officers, why 
j does not the Municipality endeavour to solve it with the help of an expert ? 
The rate-payers of Surat are of a mild disposition; otherwise they would have 
raised a hue and cry against the inactivity of the civic authorities. The fre- 
quent transfer of District Officers from Surat is to some extent responsible for the 
present state of things. We hope, however, that our new Collector will earn 
the blessings of the people by tackling the problem in right earnest. [The 
Surat Akhbdr holds that the scarcity of water in Surat would have been 
far more intense than it is at present, if it were not for Sir FP’. Lely’s foresight 
in constructing water-works for the city.] 
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34, The Municipality of Ahmednagar is utterly remiss in discharging the 
duty of looking after the health and sanitation of the 
Affairs of the Ahmednagar town, ‘The water-supply is defective, though more 
Muniatpaliiy. | (120), 16th than a lakh of rupees have been spent by the Munici- 
oor pality upon animproved scheme of water-works, The 
town is nominally supplied with potable water from 
five different sources, but the Vadgaon and the Kapurvadi mains form the 
wrincipal sources of. supply. The former main is not in a fit condition, 
and the water in it is allowed to be contaminated by injurious roots and 
weeds, which prove a prolific source of epidemics like cholera in the town. 
The work of cleansing gutters is not properly done, while the putrid earth from 
the gutters and the solid refuse from the dust-bins are made use of to fill the 
ruts and holes in the roads, which have neither been metalled nor received a 
coating of murum during the last 20 years. ‘The dust-bins are not cleared 
regularly despite the multitude of Inspectors employed to supervise the work. 


a 35, ‘“* Doubfless the Municipal notice appearing in the local papers inviting 
. objections to the bye-laws proposed to be adopted by 
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be New bye-laws proposed to the Karachi Municipality must have attracted the 
t Modieipelity. y the Karachi attention of a considerable portion of the public. But 


‘2 (14), 17th _ such is the indifference and apathy usually exhibited in 
sh te mat connection with such matters that we doubt whether 
more than a microscopic portion of the public has taken the trouble to read 
the proposed bye-laws.......... A cursory glance over these discloses some 
startling janaltiaioia, which demand the most careful consideration before 
they are ate permitted to pass into law. For instance, storing or selling 
timber, firewood, hay, straw or grass is defined as a dangerous trade for | 
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29 


which a license will have to be applied for yearly; failure to apply being 
ee with a fine which may extend to Rs. 25. We recollect that the 

unicipality but recently considered the question of regulating the storage of 
sulphur. matches and came to the conclusion that the. public safety did 
not need any protective legislation in that connection, It seems absurd 
to apprehend danger from timber, firewood, hay; straw and grass, and not 
from matches. Surely it is straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel to say 
that the storage of matches requires no regulation, and that the storage of wood 
and straw does. Again, it is provided that timber or firewood shall not be piled 
against the wall of any building, but shall leave a clear space all round each 
stack of not less than 3 feet. The size of stacks is also regulated, and it is 
prohibited to stack timber or firewood within 20 feet of a street or passage, unless 
precautions are taken to prevent the falling of any such stack, We donot know 
much about the timber and firewood trade, but it is obvious that these 
Tegulations will revolutionize the existing practice of piling timber in small 
yards against the walls of houses, Compliance with such regulations requires 
large open spaces, so that the practical effect thereof will probably be to prohibit 
the storage of timber and firewood in inhabited areas, tu the inconvenience doubt- 
less of both the trade and the general public. Another bye-law that will 
possibly revolutionise existing practice is that which prohibits ‘ hides or skins 
to be carried from one place to another unless they are properly covered or 
enclosed in gunny bags or other suitable covering material.’ Presumably this 
will stop the import and carriage through our streets of roze-bound hides and 
skins. The effect of the building bye-laws will be to prevent the erection of 
upper stories in the Old Town and other congested quarters, because houses shall 
not be erected higher than twice the width of the streets on which they abut, 
and the streets in the Old ‘Town are so narrow that a two-storied house would 
almost invariably be more than double the width of the adjoining street. More- 
over, it is possible that the re-erection of some houses will prastically be 
prohibited, asso much space is required for the minimum area of dwelling 
rooms and for privies and open country-yards that it will be impossible to build 
according to the regulations on some of the small plots in the Old Town...... To 
our mind some of the new bye-laws, at least, seem uncalled-for under present cir- 
cumstances, in any case premature, superfluous and imitative legislation is more 
likely to be baneful than beneficial, and in the present case many of the 
elaborate bye-laws seem to be proposed, not because the circumstances of the 
town require them, but merely because they are in force in Bombay. What is 
food to Bombay might be poison to Karachi.” 


Railways. 


36, “ What are Chambers of Commerce inIndia? Speaking abstractedly, 
they are an organised body of interloping monopolists, 
Commerce in India and the 20, conscious of the fact that without their support, 
question of excising the rail. the Government of the country cannot get on, 
way between Grant Road constantly bring pressure to bear upon the authorities 


The policy of Chambers of 


and an gue to give them all facilities, concessions and favours, 
Kaiser-i-Hind (27), which could contribute to maintain and even advance 

June, Eng. cols. : . 
their monopoly............. Generally the native com- 


munity is a negligible quantity with these interested organisations. It has 


happened in the past, and it will happen in the future, that the in- 
terests of these powerful monopolists, who may be said to be the successors 
and assigns of the trading element in the old East India Company, with 
ali its traditions and vices, will now and again come into conflict with 
those of the native population. Where the Chambers think they could let 
alone that population as a negligible quantity, they resolutely do so and carry 
on their agitatiom through their organs of opinion and move heaven and earth 
to accomplish their object. The agitation of the local Chamber, supported 
by the local Anglo-ndian Press, on the subject of the Queen’s Road 
is of this kind. What is more surprising is that during the last week a journal, 
which had hitherto taken a contrary view anda sensible one, has now been 
won round. And there isa machinery behind, which is now endeavouring to 
bring round to its own side that weak-kneed class of native gentlemen, who 
never think for themselves, but are always ready to say jo hookum to officials 
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railway line hetwe mn Coléba and Grant Road stations. It apprehends that the 
widening of Queen’s Road and its conversion into a marine promenade will be 
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38. Nésik being a sacred place in the eyes of Hindus, many pilgrims 
visit the town during the year and the traffic on the 
 Wantofa spacious waiting- station is very heavy. As the station is 5 miles from 


room for third class passen- ia ‘vi 
dere at Nasik’ Railway Sta- the town and as all the passenger frains arrive at 


“S re night, the want of a spacious waiting-room where 
: Lokaseva (131), 18th June, third class passengers might find shelter overnight 


is very keenly felt. The Railway authorities were 

requested to remove the want several times, but to no purpose: nay, they have 

narrowed even the small space hitherto reserved for third class passengers by 

locating a coffee shop there. ‘This must no doubt cause serious inconvenience 

‘tothe travelling public, especially in the rainy season. It is to be hoped that 
the Railway authorities will remedy the grievance. 


Natwe States, 


39, “On his way back from Mahabaleshwar last week His Excellency 
Lord Lamington paid a visit to the Chief of Bhor 
Pen Excellency Lord at his capital. Our Native Chiefs are never back- 
mington’s visit to Bhor. gas bie ; , 
Mahrétta (11), 18th June, . Ward In inviting Governors, or in fact any high 
officers of Government to be entertained at their 
capitals, as the visits of such distinguished guests afford to them welcome 
| opportunities for demonstrating their own loyalty and submissiveness. The Chief 
gl of Bhor, in particular, is a past master in the art of entertaining Governors 
4 and even oflicers of lesser magnitude, and the general certificate of merit for 
good administration given by Lord Lamington to the Chief on the present occa- 
' sion makes it clear that all the good money of the rayats of his State which the 
i Chief spends on entertaining his official masters is not absolutely wasted. We 
‘ do not think that any purpose is likely te be served by the public press giving 
a handle to the representatives of the British Government in authority over 
the Bhor State by its criticism of the doings of the present Chiof. But 
we cannot but feel amused at the Governor expressing himself pleased 
with the Chief’s administration. What His Excellency saw during his 
visit tothe capital of the State must, of course, have been free from 
blemish, Sut that could not be a safe basis for forming a judgment about the 
‘administration of the State. If, as the Governor said in his reply to the 
Municipal address, he really heard from the lips of the leading gentiemen of 
the State that they appreciated the blessings of the Pant Saheb’s administration, 
then a very ingenious and successful plot must, in our opinion, have been 
forme by the Chief for practising a pleasant deception upon His Excellency. 
The Governor advised the leading gentlemen of Bhor to follow in the footsteps 
of their Chief. But if the advice were really to be acted: unon in every way, 
the little world of Bhor would be hardly habitable. It is as well after all that 
the administration of the Bhor State comes under the observation of the 
ae _ Governor and his representatives only during such infrequent and formal visits 
‘to the capital of the State, A more careful scrutiny would be sure to bring 
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40. The Kdthiawdér Times publishes the following explanation with 
| Recantation of an‘ alloga- eres ee : 
tion about the Telukdar of '@° paper about the Talukdar of Sardar 
Sardirgadh having forcibly forcibly cont ; 
converted four Hindu orphans madan religion (vide paragraph 58 of Weekly Report 
to Islam. No. 23) :—We had based our article about the alleged 


wa Times (29), grye) conduct of the Talukdar of Sardirgadh on the letter 
of a correspondent, and we are satisfied, on making 


inquiries, that the information communicated to us was false and inspired by 
malice. The signature over the letter was also forged, the person from whom the 
communication professed to emanate having assured us that he did not know 
anything about the alleged occurrence and that he had written no such letter 
to us. The true facts are as follows:—Since the death of the potter his 
children were living with their mother in the Talukdar’s house at Sardargadh. 
The mother of the children died in last March and thereupon the Talukdar 
made provision for their maintenance at Sardérgadh. The provision, however, 
was Inadequate for decently maintaining them, and the Talukdar, who hap- 
pened atthe time to beat Bhidora, being informed of this, called them there 
and employed the eldest orphan as a peon on a salary of Rs. 3 and the rest 
on miscellaneous work, The orphans, however, were not satisfied with this 
arrangement, which compelled them to live apart. The Talukdar, therefore, 
sent them back to Sardargadh and restored the old arrangement about their 
maintenance. The statements that an attempt was made+o convert them to 
Islam, and that they have now been removed to Kothariya, have no foundation 
in fact, It will thus be seen that the account supplied to us was inaccurate 
and misleading, and we sincerely apologise to the ‘T'alukdar for having iujured 
his feelings by its publication. | 


41. Weare glad to announce that the Thakor Saheb of Vala has at last 
paid attention to the complaints about the mal- 

Reported improvement in administration prevailing in his State, which have been 
ee ee of Vala ventilated in our columns from time to time. He is 
Friend of India (72), 19th TOW making a serious effort to effect an improvement 
June. in the management of State affairs. Hiralal and 
other budmashes and mischief-makers have been 

dismissed from the State, and it is under contemplation to confer the Divanship 
upon a Parsi gentleman. We have nothing but praise for the wise determin- 


ation of the Thakor to reform the administration. 
Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


42, This year’s local celebration of the anniversary of Shivaji’s coronation 
took place in Vithoba’s temple near Lakdipul. It 

Celebration of theanniver- began on the 15th instant and lasted four days. 
ar | of Sires sosenalion There was & pretty large attendance on all the days, 
: Reeare (127), o0th June; but that on the last day was the largest, Large 
Arunodaya (103), 18th June. portraits of Shivaji and Ramdas, drawn by a local 
artist, were hung in a prominent place. On the 

first day the Sanmitra Sama) Mela recited a few songs, including a new 
national anthem. This was followed by a lecture on the exploits of the 
Marathas and a discourse based on a daring episode in Shivaji’ life. On the 
second day there was another discourse on the coronation of Shivaji. On the 
third day Mr. Vishvanath Abaji Marathe, of Bombay, delivered a lecture on 
** Some memorable events in Maratha history,’’ Professor 8S. M. Paranjpe being 
in the chair. The lecturer dilated. on the moral significance of Shivaji’s 
achievements. He pointed out that Shivaji’s object was to deliver his 
oppressed countrymen from their degraded condition, and remarked that 
physical development was essential for success in the political field. On 
the fourth day Mr. Vishvanathpant Rajwade delivered a lecture, Mr, B. G. 
Tilak being in the chair. The chairman praised Shivaji as the greatest hero 
and statesman in the world in point of righteousness, and remarked that there 
was no wonder that he was almost deified by the people on account of his many 
noble virtues. He added that Shivaji was censured by some ignorant people 


egation which recently appeared in 
. adh having: 
converted four Hindu orphans to the Muham- 
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“expresses its regret that it was not attended by the élite 
sarcastically observes that these men attend entertain- 
officer: ge numbers, but forget the duty of 
held sway over the country. From the 
d leaders, it adds, our rulers would naturally suspect that 
as of loyalty to the British raj are hollow and that ifthe Russians 
iquer India—which God forbid—we would readily pay homage to 
spise the English. | | 
correspondent ,writes tothe Indu Prakash :—‘‘ Mr. Taldapadatur, a 
did Circle Inspector, was on his way to Mundargi, near 
Gadag, Dharwar District. He had his family with 
him and was accompanied by peons and Mahars of 
the village establishment. Some ruffians armed 
with hatchets appeared before the party. Fear put 
to flight all the escorts. The females offered their 
ornaments to save their lives. The helpless and unarmed Inspector could 
not prevail against the culprits, who carried deadly weapons. He was brutally 
done to death. One of the awful consequences of the Arms Act is to throw 
the law-abiding subjects of His Majesty on the tender mercies of lawless 
| desperadoes, who have as little respect for the Penal Code as for the Arms 
_ Act and who can easily convert ordinary objects into deadly weapons.” © 


lrunodaya publishes an account of a similar celebra- 


a! 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government. 
Secretariat, Bombay, 29th June 1906. 


* Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.) 
[No, 26 or 1905+ 
Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, 1s being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what i 1S 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
REPORT 
ON 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 
For the Week ending ist July 1905. 
CONTENTS. 
PARAGRAPHS, 
Politics and the Publie Administra tion— 
Agrarian matters : 
A false complaint of harsh treatment for default in payment of land reve- 
nue made by a Patidar of Jambusar Taluka (Broach) ... oa 31 
AXeged harsh dealings of Government officers with rayats in the matter 
of the collection of land revenue ove oes see 30 
Cattle-lifting in certain talukas of Ahmedabad District ~ 34 
Stringency of forest regulations and the consequent destruction of 
cattle in India sie — rT a “a 32 
British rule in India : Comparison between Russian and British methods of 
| rule eee eee ee eee ese eee 22 
Collisions between Huropeans and Natives: How can natives prevent assaults 
made upon them by Europeans? ... 08 oes oes 39 
District Pleaders’ Examination : : Complaint about the stiffness of a question 
paper set at the — bis see me eee es 37 
Excise administration : Press Note on Sir F. Lely’s memorandum on the—... 23 & 24 
Gurkhas as recruits for the native army and alleged anxiety of the British 
Government to humour the authorities in Nepal. sai sos oce 21 
Indian Budget in the House of Commons: Debate onthe— ... we 14 & 15 
Mr. Brodrick’s despatch on the Military Reorganization scheme oe L—13 
Need of a well-equipped hospital for infectious diseases in Poona... _ 38 
Plague; Plague mortality in India nee eee ini ove 38 
Police : 
Comments on the action of the — authorities at Sdtdra in prosecuting a 
Patil ees > ee6e , eee eee eee 36 
Complaint against the conduct of certain village officers in a — 
investigation in Kaira District ees oF eee 35 
Public Museum and Library for Bombay: Report of the Committee appointed 
to consider the question of providing a — or eos 1. 20—28 
Public Service: Adverse comments on two recent judicial appointments. in 
, Bombay eee eee toe sia ove ies 29 
Russo-Japanese War: 
Asiatics v8. Europeans bal ees eee sie sap 20° 
Significance of Japan’s victories to India and other Asiatic nations ove 19 
Salt-tax : Alleged iniquitous and burdensome character of the -— in India ,,, 18 
Sind : 
A grievance of the Zamindars against the Irrigation Department i in — 40 
Medical inspection at Karachi Cantonment Station oee. ‘ay 41 
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atention of the Government of India to make a further reduc- 
the salt-tax in commemoration of the forthcoming Royal visit 


Complaints about the Poona Female High School _,.. 42 


Defective ype ned in Surat ase cee ove ives 49 
Discussion in the Bombay Municipal Corporation on the measures adopted by 
‘the Health Officer for combating the recent small-pox epidemic oe 43 & 44 
Movement in Ahmedabad to raise a memorial in honour of Sir Frederic ° P 
Lel ese see eee eee eee eee 8 
Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla’s motion in the Bombay Corporation about the 
introduction of free and compulsory education for boys in the city oe 40 & 46 
The Improvement Trust and the question of leave allowances to the Chairman 
of the Board eee eee ove sae _ 47 


Ratlways— 


Employment of Indians in the superior establishments of the guaranteed 
Railways in India eee 00 eee oes see 


The question of excising the railway between Church Gate and Grant Road 
tations swe eee eee 


| Native Stateem 


Alleged irregularity on the part of the Paliténa Darbar in the conduct of a 
case against the Jain Inspector on the Shatrunjaya hills 
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Intelligence extracted from the Press— 


Account of & public meeting held at Ahmedabad for congratulating Japan on 
her recent victory over Russia one 
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(As it stood on the Ist July 1906.) | 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor, oo. ° 
i 
ENGLISH. : 
1 | Bombay East Indian ..| Bombay,,, ...| Weekly »  ... . J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 .,. 800 
2 Cosmopolitan Review «--| Do. ove eee} Monthly... ...| 88 “ye. yad Ibrfhim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadar 480 
* oragy pd 23. 
; 3 | Dail Telegraph andj Poona ... 003] ese ses| JOBEP ewis; Englishman; 49; ‘joe 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. : 


India and Champion. : | S i: 
Indian Textile Journal eee). Do. eee eee Monthly eee John Wallace ; age 45 ; Civil Engineer one 800 


4 East and West 1 »» | Bombay.ec »».| Monthly.ez ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdéri; Pdrsi; 52; J. P. 1,000 | 
& | Hyderabad Journal coe | Hyderabad 4 Bi-weekly 06s —- Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864 

6 | Indian Social Reformer «| Bombay «+. ve Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi BrAhman ; 37 ae 500 “— 

7? | Indian Spectator, Voice + DO. ove sal | vie oer Merwinji Malabéri; Pfrsi; 52; 1,000 

8 

9 


| Karachi Chronicle eee Karachi ee oa Weekly eee - Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 51 od 400 \ 7 ; 


10 Kathiéwar Times ths Rajkot ream ei Daily eae eee! * Olhear) — B.A, H Hindu 200 
gar) ; a 
Jl | Mahrétta... .. «| Poona .., | Weekly... —...| Narsinh Chintaman Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 | 

Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 31. J: 
12 |.Men and-Women of India.| Bombay ... ...| Monthly om — ~ pa wg Ratna gar ; Parsi; ; 40; and 500 
ughes ® 


13 | Oriental Review ... coo] =e‘ cee veel Weekly eee ool Eee ae Satenil, ; Parsi; 35 pa a ie 400 | 
14 | Parsi es “sa co... on a Mouthly ..-| Jeh@ngir Sor#bji Talayérkhin; P4rsi; 30 ,,. 1,000 | | ) 
15 | Phenix .. “fe .»-| Kardchi.,, »»-| Bi-weekly .-.| J&ffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 ... 350 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona _,., vee} Daily eve eo-| Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49... ae Me 100 \ 
and Military Gazette. 


17 | Railway Times ... »»-| Bombay... ...| Weekly ,., ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 .| 1,000 / 


} 
t8 | Sind Gazette ope vee} Kardchi ooo " Bi-weekly »..| Mrs. J. HE. Tate; European; 41 bee re 500 } |" 
19 | Sind Times ase oach BPO 00s eof DO. ses | Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil); 88  ... 200 

AneLo-GusaRa’Tl. | 
20 | Arya Prakash ses} Bombay ove »-| Weekly ... ...| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondés Desai, B.A,, L,M.| 1,000 HT 
s } ey & S.; Hindu (Lad Bania) ; 30. 
21 | Bhérat Prakash ,.. vee} Baroda oes sok eS ...| Nandl4l Chhotaélél; Hindu (Bania); 22 eee} 1,000 

; 

22 | Coronation Advertiser .,., Ahmedabad ..| Do. ... ee * oe, Pranjiwandas Shethna; Hindu 7265 | 
ania) ; 30. 
VB} Deshabhakt& eee «| Baroda ee eee Do. coe »++| Kunabhai Lékhabhai; Hindu (Patidar) ; 26... 1,200 | 

\ 


) 

24 Evening Jéme we | Bombay. + Daily ww — ...| Jehangir Behr#mji Marzbin; Parsi; 64  -...| 1,000 if 
95 |Gujaréti ve a on] Dos ve ou] Weekly wo on] Iehhdrdm Surajreim Dessi; Hindu (Sort! 4,600 . ae 

96 | Gujarat Mitr’ ... ++») Surat oes ons ae. ane cen Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; SST a sks 700 . 
97 |Gujarst Punch .,, | Ahmedabad «| Do 0 «+ Somal&l Mangaldas Shah ; Hindu (Bania); 29.! 850 
93 |HindiPunch: ... _ ...| Bombay | Do. ss =+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Pérsi;45  ...| 800 
99 | Jém-e-Jamshed w+ o| Do. «» «| Daily.» —+s-| Jehfingir Behrimii Marzbén; Parsi; 54 ...| 8,000 
99 | Kaiser-i-Hind .. ses) Doi. ue — 0: Weekly vs ove] Framji Cowasji Mehta; Pérsi;54 .., «| 2,900 
-8) | Kéthidwdr News... - Rajkot ... ee Do. ove o+e| Jamshedji Framji; Pérsi ; 43 ..., . pe ve| 400 
32 | Kdthidwar Times scak: TE bed »»+| Bi-weekly -»-| Manishankar Jayashankar ; Hindu (Ne&gar Brah- 


: man) ; 39. ) et 
$3 | Praja Bandhu ... | Ahmedabad ...| Weekly... ...| deth Pe maa Hindu (Mewdda Br4h-| 1,100 ig 
84  Rdst Goftér ) sae a: Bombay ee. Do. oan sod 


man); 39 eae a - 
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Pallonji Barjor Barjorji Deséi; Parsi; 52. 7 | 1,650 
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| Marétha Deen Bandhn 


NativeOpinion. ... 


eee ee6¢ . 


Shri Sayéji Vijay 
Subodh Patrika 
Sudhérak 

Udyamotkarsha 


O Bombaense 


AnGLo-Sinp1. 


ANGLO-POR?PUGUESE. 
'O Anglo-Lusitano 


Lit 


eee 


| 


5 ‘aes a 


© 
rr 
3: F; 


ieee : x 

ter Weekly see 

oe Do, see 

gi Do. eee 

wee) Daily 

Gs ica oe. | Weekly .... 
Baroda. eee Do. see 
‘Bombay.... ...| Daily... 
Kolh&pur doe Weekly: eve 
Bombay... ae? es |” See 
Kolhapur Se aoe 
Bombay... ee. R Do. eee 
BON ake oe: ee 
Poona .., eee bee 
Bombay pee eee Monthly... 
Bombay... eee Weekly eee 
Do. eee “7 Do. eee 
Hyderabad) Weekly on 

(Sind). 
| 

Do. . o Bi-weekly 
Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... 
Bombay eee veel Daily .... 
Baroda «. _...| Weekly ... 
3 Do. eve eee Do, eev 
eso] Weekly ... 

Hats Do. eee 
, : eve Do. cee 


eee 


| 


bee 


ve 


avlél | Harivithaldés ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li 
M4ne! F Ambirém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26, 


Cinedrbin Nagind#s “ Df&ySbhéi; Hindu 
\(Bania) ; 25. 


Sad@shivy § Vishvandth 7 anceemtih Hindu 
pee cue Brahman) ; 2 

aman Govind S4pkar ; "Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman); 47. 


Rev. Mr, T. EH. Abbott eee san 


ioe! 
Hari Nérayan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Brahman); 88. 


Do. Do. ove 
* 
Sh@#h Ma4nekl4l Ambdérdm Doctor; 


Hindu 
(Bania). 
Indu Prakeésh Joint Stock Company, Limited. 


Manager being DAmodar. S&vld4rém. Yande— 
Hindu (Maratha) ; 89. | 
Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 


(Saraswat Brahman); 24. 

Vififyak ene et : Hindu (Chitp4- 
wah Brdhman); 33. 

Vindyak N4ra#yan Joshirao; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman); 36.. 

Damodar Sdvléram Yandée; Hindu (Maratha) ; 

* 39. 

Dwirken&th Govind Vaidya; Hindu ‘(Sondr) ; 


30. 
Viniyak Rémchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 


p&awan Brahman) ; 38. . 
Ganesh N&rdyan Toshi ; ; Hindu (Deshastha 


Braéhman) 3 30. 


Leandro. Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46- 
A, Gomes 


Goanese; 44... 

(1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah, 
B.A., LL. 

(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Ragul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

Lekhr4j Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 82 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan ; 31. 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Mardtha) ; 71 ... 
ain Karsandas Shah; Hindu .(Shrawak 


; 88. | ) 


/ 


MeReyys aeumeye Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 


‘Lawrence Dantes DeSouza ; Christian (Goa- 
nese) ; 32. pe 


ee ee 


: SES tity. we 


ss 


\w kid 


yat) ; 
Anndji nd Gopal J ordbur ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Govind ¢ ind Génatdher fe + Hi ka 
v en ndu (Konka- 
nastha Bréhman); 28. ( i 


_ 


4,200 


500 
750 


: | vit rg ig ” f3 2 rit 
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eae - 
a & 
No. Name of Publicati Published. Edition. Circula- 
ame cation. Where Name, caste and age of Editor, tion, 
; 7 
= —— ae TT 
GusaRa'Tt. f 


64 | Akhbér-e-Isl4m ... w-.| Bombay... i one Ge Khai Ism4il K&zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,500 
65 | Akhb4r-e-Souddgar a ae ee ca: co i NénébhSi Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; 48 «| 93,000 


66 | Bombay Sam4&char ees} Do. — ove eco] =DOe —o00 ~ ser Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,200 
si ; 35. 
67 | Broach Mitré... »+-| Broach ,,, »-.| Weekly ... e-| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 


| Kshatriya) ; 23. 
68 | Broach SamAchér... oie. wa ot. ae -e:| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P&rsi; 50 ... oes 500 
69 | Chav-Chav is ees} Bombay ... | Fortnightly  ...| Naégind&s Manchir4m ; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 300 


38. 
70 | Cutch Kathiawdr Varta-| Rajkot ... ooo] Weekly ... ons 
man. 


- >. Ss EN - 
cot ie ed > . * 
—_—.— = 
= « “ere 


«+ 
“rR 


71 | Deshi Mitra ove eos) Surat 4. pool | BMOa - taek ...| Maganlél Kik4bhai; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 35.../ 1,400 


72 | Din Mani ,.. sce «= se} Broach oe soo} Do. see ae} Nath&l4l Rangilda#s ; Hindu (Mathur KAyastha 250 
Bania) ; 26. 
73 | Dnyanottejak — + eee} Ahmedabad _...| Fortnightly __...| Chhotalal Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 


a ore * 
_ 
; > - ¥ = . ‘ 
ye om el é af 
eee a cae ‘9 
a 
). = 


. ee aad $3 


74 | Friend of India .. eee} Dow ove -++| Weekly oe. ...| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
i | Brahman) ; 50. 
7o |Fursad,.. ose -»+| Bombay... ..-| Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji Kébraji; Parsi; 45... ‘si 725 
76 |GapSap .. oe cco] DO. © ove | Fortnightly ...|M.C. Ratnagar & Co. .., ne we ee 


77 | Hitechchhu oe --| Ahmedabad = «ss Weekly ... .».| Kalidés Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... coe 300 


" 
~~. ~ -? 
—< ne ee 4 
. hein EON areal * 
dee conepen 


48 | J4ém-e-Jahanooma »»-| Bombay oe a. oe oe ...| Ratanshaw Frdmji Acharia; Parsi; 29 «| 1,000 


79 (| Kaira Times sae soe} Nadiad os. eco] Do. ove .»-| Anopsi M4necklal Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 300 
Bania) ; 36. 
80 | Kaira Vartaméan ... eos} K@ir& ace oe ee Seen ...| Kahandas Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
ee »s.| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
man); 44. 2 
$2 | Loka Mitra oe eee) Bombay... eee, Bi-weekly ..-| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
Parsi ; 35. 
83 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| S&dra ... ++} Weeklyees ee-| Motilal ‘Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
Brahman); 45. 
84 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... voc Navs@ri .«. a: aa ie Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56.. a 800 


81 Kathiawar Sam4ch4r eee Ahmedabad eee Do, 


86 | Nure Elam ee eoe| Bombay ... ...| Monthly... we-| Nasarwdnji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 sel 000 
86 | Praja Mitr& ror »--| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly oes napa Jagjivan; Hindu (Bréhman) ; 275 


31. 
87 | Praja Mitra oes eos} Baroda ee ».| Fortnightly ...| Vy4s Jivanlél Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 300 
25. 


88. | Praja Pokar ooo «= owe Surat ,., «| Weekly... —_...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 sc al 500 

89 | Prakésh and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... peck ae Se ...| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 500 
88. 

90 | Punch Dand nor eee} Do, ta. oe »».| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 


43. 
91- | Samsher Bahadur... eo | Ahmedabad ") Oe. et »..| Sav&ibh4i Rdéichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 2 


92 | Sdnj Vartamén ... »+-| Bombay .. ves} Daily — coe ,..| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co. Partners being— | 3,600 
(1). Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi; 


(3) yarn Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 

93 | Sind Vartamdn ... se-| Kar&chi ... ...| Weekly ee ...| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 39... 
Mei Bodh... =e =| we) Bombay... =... | Jehangir Kaikhasru Kébr&ji ; Parsi; 35. eee 
95 |Surat Akhb&r ee. sect OUPAS dks »..| Weekly ~. oS Phirozshh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... vo 


| 
96 | Svadesh Bandhu...  ...! Mahudha | Dor, wo.  ...| Anopram — Visashrim&li; Hindu 175 
| | (Shravak); 36 


> 
5 
aA 
os 
ae 


HINDI 


OF + Penis ..o eee coe} POONA — eee oe.| Weekly oes eee Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan-; 160 


j4ri) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
93 {Sharman Saméchfr § «| Bombay... «| Do. eo as, Pani, Toad b> Sharma; Hindu;45 ..  ,,.{ 1,500 


99 |Shri Venkateshvar Sam&-| Do. ,.. aS ie See .».| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma; Hindu (Nadgar| 6,200 
char. | Brahman) ; 39. 
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Chandrak4nt 
Chandrodaya 
Chikitsak ... 
Chitragupta 
Dakshin Vritta 
Deshakdélavartamin 
Dharma ... 
Dherwar Vritta 
Dnydn Sagar 
Granthamdla 
Hindu Punch 
Jagadadarsh 
Jagadhitechchhu 
Jagatsumachar 


Keral Kokil 

ns a ee 
Kh4ndesh Chitragupta 
Khaéndesh Vaibhav 


| Thana .. 


Dhulia ... 
Ratnigiri 
Belgaum... 
Bombay 
Tésgaon ote 
Chikodi ... 
Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 
Karad .., 
Kolhapur 
Erandol «+. 
Whi = we 
Dharwar 
Kolhapur 

Do. 
Thana ... 
Ahmednagar 
Poona ... 
Thana ... 
|} Poona... 
Sholapur 
Poonases 
‘Bombay... 
Poona .., 
Dbulia ... 
Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Monthly 
Weekly .. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Monthly | 
Weekly «+. 


MA4dhavanand Saraswati ; Hindu (Desh 
Brahman) ; 47. 
Shankrapa Gadiappa Basrimarad; Hindu 


. Devan i yat ; 37. 
(1) Shivram Minides Khaénolkar; Hindu 


(Karhida Brdhman) ; 34, 

(2) Anndcharya BélAdcharya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54 

Gururgéo Raghavendra Mamd&pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 28. — 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jath4r; Hindu (Kar- 
héda Brahman); 4l. 

Gaurishankar R4mprasid; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman) ; 41, 


Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpadwan 
Brihman); 23. 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. 


| Hari Dharméji Gandhi ; Hindu(Véni); 97... 


Hari Bhikaji SAmant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 


41. 

Anandrao Ramehandra Dharadhar; Hindw 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42, 

Reémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 

Sadashiv. Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 40. 

Abéji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 

Jagannath Balaji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 38. ! 

Sadaishiv Vithal Pfrasnavis ; Hindu (Chaindra- 
seniya K&yastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bra&hman) ; 48. 

Sadishiv Hari Shahadne ; Hindu (Brahman) .. 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 41. 

Vishnu Govind Bij&apurkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 

Krishn4ji Kaéshinéth Phadke, Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 38. 

Kfshinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman); 62. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 


wan Brahman) ; 75. 

Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 
Prabhu) ; 41. 

Shivrdm Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman); 46, 

Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&iwan 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Krishndji N4&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda) . 

| Brdéhman) ; 49. 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, BA., LU.B.; Hindu 
(Chitp&awan Brahman); 48. 

Bhéu Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. 

Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman) ; 39. 

Bhik4ji Gopd4l Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
man); age 35, 

ishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gand 

Braéhman); 27. 

Gangadhar V4man Barve; Hindu (Chitpe#wan 
Brahman) ; 27. 

ne Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 


; 


| 
! 


Mumbai Punch «+ 
Mumbai Vaibhav 

Mumbai Vaibhav 

Nagar Samfchér.., 
N&sik Vritta ... 
Nipdni Vaibhav ... 
Nydy Sindhu .,.. 
Pandhari Bhushan 
Pandhari Mitré ... 


Parikshak ... 


Poona Vaibhav... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakash 

Pratod ... oo 
Raghav Bhushan... 
Satya Mitra 

Satya Sadan oes 
Satya Shodhak ... 


Shol4pur Samachar 
Shrigonda Vritta... 
Shri Shahu coe 
Shubh Suchak 
Sumant 

Vidya Vilas a 
Vih4ri 

Vividh Dnydn Vistar 


Vrittasa#r eee eee 
Vritta Sudha —_ evs 


Vyap4ri eee eee 
Vydpdar Sam4char .. 


SINDI. 
Khairkh4h eas 
Mus&fir «+. oe 
Sind Sudhar eee 
Sookree... ove 


Maritui—continued. 
) Moda Vritta eee 


Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari. 


ooe| WAi .., = asee | Weekly ... 
-+-| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly 
00: a ll eos} Daily ose 
it ee »»| Weekly ,.. 
o».| Ahmednagar ,..| Dow oe 
| Ndsik ... occ] DO. vee 
woo| NipAni .. Do. 
ew-| Ahmednagar ...| Do... 
».| Pandharpur | Do, ... 
eee Do. eve ss DA a 
ee-| Belgaum Do. 
-| Poona Do. os 
-| Jalgaon ... a. 1k a 
| Satara oe oo} DO. coe 
--o| Islampur ee| Do. 
eco] SOOM ons Do. cee 
.».| M&legaon WO. ase 
| Alibag ... eee} Do. 
eoe| Ratnagiri tC —— 
Poona »..| Fortnightly 
eos| Sholépur .| Weekly ... 
+ Shrigonda Do. eve 
ooo] SAtATA vee eee} D0. cee 
evel §=Doe — ave oie aa 
Pon em ce ene 
eee} Kolhapur -+-| Bi-weekly 
oe-| Bombay nee -«| Weekly ... 
soak; AMOR pee -| Monthly... 
2 fa eoo| Weekly .., 
| Satdra soe Do. .- eee 
»s+| Poona coef -DOo ren 
-»»| Ahmednagar Do. ee 
».| Larkhdna ves] Weekly ,.. 
soo| Hyderabad (Sind).| Do.  ,, 
eee) Kara&chi.ee oe ge Eee ee 
cost: DOe- - ane «| Do 4. 


.| Anandraéo 


-| Vishnu 


.| Ganesh k&mchandra; 


.| Hari Nérdyan Limaye; 


.| K4shingth V4man Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan! 


die’ Akrishn Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 
alkrishna ekar ; Hindu (Gau 
S#raswat Brahman); 380. 
Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 43. > 

Do. 0. eee 


_| Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24,, | 
| Yashvant Hari 


Kadle; Hindu (Chitp&awan 
Brahman); 28. 


Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 60. 


.| W4aman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman); 31. 
Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 34. 


.|Govind Sakhd4rim Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 


Brahman) ; 42. 
Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Saras- 
wat Brahman). 


.|Ganesh Mab&dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Bréhman) ; 36. 


|| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 


.| Ganesh Ball4l Phansalkar; Hindu (Karh4da 


Brahman) ; 82, 
Brahman) ; 23. 


.| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 
.| Balchand Hirfchand; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 


26. 
Raoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 


man); 63. 
Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman) ; 60. 


.| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 


buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Br&hman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhdda Bra&bman); 45. 


.| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kam§ti) ; 46 oe 
.| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 


44. 
Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


man); 22. 


.| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Brahman); 61. | 
Mahddev Ddmodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Braxhman); 33. 


Bréhman); 21. 


.| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 


wan Brahman); 36. 

(1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... oes 

(2) Raémkrishna Raghunath #Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Brahman). 

Lakshman Maha@dev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 51, 

Laxman Vaman Khat4avkar; Hindu (Deshasth 

. Br&éhman) ; 38. 

Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brahb- 
man) ; 39. | 

Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 
wadi) ; 30. 


.| Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


32. 
Tar4chand Tahilsing; Hindu (Amil}; 20... 
Khfnchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 38... 
Asaumal Reghumal; Hindu (Lohana); 42... 


| 


, 


...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpd — 


300 


200 
500 


Hindu (Karhédalo9 —360 


1,200 


~ rs 
+2 AS, ~~ 
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Fe nS ohiet. (Wied. ri Meee wi - <i | = i Sits 
Name, caste and age of Editor. o— 
; pe a mee ‘ik AS of # 
aes t) Shae 
We «| Mahamad Ali <Anvar Ali; M 2,000 
ses So (Sunni); 32. 
. 7? ---| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 5,000 
Be | ben emacs 3 Mubammadan ; 50. 
: me 16 Jém-i-Jahénnuma eee Jalgaon eee a Fae bY eee eee Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 
ae peso: Muhammadan. 

Be ‘E77 | Mister Makhanchu oss} BOMDBY vee ee} Do. «+ oe} Tajammal Hosain; Muhammadan .. ...] ove 
as 178 | Sultén-ul-Akhbar St vor] Daily oe ..»| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,0€0 
BF if | Muhammadan ; 60._. 

E 179 | Tohfa-i-Deocan .. «| Poona ..,  s| Weekly «. = «+-| Shaik Abdulla waladShaik Mahomed; Muham-| 250 
s : madan (Shaik) ; 31. 
a | GugaRa'ti anD Hrnp1. 
q 180 Jain eee eee ««-| Ahmedabad eee Weekly eee TT — Fatechand K4rbhari ; Hindu (Jain) ; 1,400 
a MaRa'THI AND Ka'NARBESE. 
es 
e 181 | Chandrika ,.. eee eo) Bagalkot vee] Weekly ooo eos} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 
s | MarArui Anp Urpv. | 
. 182 | Gulbarga Samfchar »»-| Gulbarga (Hyder-| Weekly ... »».| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
% : abad Deecan). 50. 
. PORTUGUESE-KONKANI. 
; 1838 A Luz eee eee eee Bombay... eer Weekly... eee Antone Fernandes ; Goanese . 93 eee aes 1,000 
| 


Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


©. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 


lege 


ee PR ON RE ONT 
easly Lis aS a, th ans 


a 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long @ (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (3] = w in gums) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Polities and the Public Administration. 


1. “ Preparatory to the ont war with Russia, Lord Kitchener has 
distinguished himself ina war with his colleagues. 

Mr. Brodrick’s despatch on He has been lucky enough in the Council Chamber, 
the Military Seorganization ‘We should, however, wish him better luck on the 
"Indian Spectator (7), lst tented plain. Exeept that the Commander-in-Chief 
July. ‘is not in future to be put to the humiliation of his 
proposals on purely military questions being criticised 

and checked by a junior, acting as the Military Member of the Viceregal 
Council, we are inclined to think that Lord Kitchener’s triumph over his 
colleagues will turn out to be more or less imaginary........... The Government 
will still continue to have two advisers on military matters, one of whom will be 
the executive head of the army, while the other will bea critic of the Army 
Department.......... The Commander-in-Chief will have a freer hand than 
before, but he need not be allowed to be a despot. ‘The Secretary of State has 
not sanctioned Lord Kitchener’s proposals in anything like their entirety, and 
if the defeat of bis colleagues appears to be more marked than his, the reason 
is that they had not the wisdem to try to meet the Secretary of State half way. 
chiki .... Lord Curzon, in his minute, admitted the need for reform when he ex- 
pressed his willingness to consider ‘any reasonable reform or readjustment,’ Yet 
neither he nor his colleagues put forward any suggestion’ as to how the state 
of things complained of by the Commander-in-Chief might be rectified. They 
contented themselves with criticising Lord Kitchener’s proposals and presenting 
a solid phalanx to the attack of the doughty reformer. It would have been 
well if the Secretary of State had asked the Government what ‘ reasonable 
reform or readjustment’ they were prepared to suggest...... .. The Secretary 
of State’s despatch was evidently penned under a sense of irritation, because 
the Government of India seemed more anxious to support one of its Members, 
who felt himself to be on his defence, and to make out a strong case against his 
possible dethronement, than to help in the solution of a question of great 
difficulty and delicacy, and, as Mr. Brodrick thought, of urgency. The present 
system had been condemned by Lord Roberts, Sir George White and Sir William 
Lockhart—not to mention earlier authorities—while the Government maintained 
that it had earned the approval of a succession of the most distinguished 
Military Commanders, and that its views had been shared by ‘every high 
authority, with scarcely an exception, who has seriously considered the matter.’ 
The system had been allowed to continue in spite of criticism, because it was 
believed that it could not be rectified unless either the Commander-in-Chief or 
the Military Member disappeared from the Council, and either alternative 
was felt to be too drastic a measure to be adopted...,....... It is manifest from 
the papers published that Lord Kitchener resented the check exercised upon 
him by the Military Department and soon after he came to India proposed 
the abolition of the present system,......... The system had thus to be modified. 
Receiving no guidance from the Government of India, the Secretary of State 
possibly sought it elsewhere—Lord Roberts and Sir George White were probably 
among the persons consulted, and the Defence Committee, too, might have 
given its advice—and the conclusion he has come to is a compromise which 
takes note of the most reasonable contentions on either side: it gives a freer 
hand to the Commander-in-Chief and protects him from the annoyance of 


constant criticism at the hands of juniors in rank, while it provides Government 


with a means of controlling the work of his Department in the same way as the 
work of other Departments is controlled........... Thus the Secretary of State’s 
compromise ought to be acceptable ‘to all parties, at least as a basis for future 
improvements. *» | 


2. ‘Lord Kitchener’s popularity among his countrymen is so great that 
Mae en the Home Government have been compelled to sacri- 

J Rcigg moggwrn : _ Kein fice not only Lord Curzon, but also every considera- 
Islam (64), 26th June. tion of policy, at the altar of that popularity.......... 
' As to the Government themselves, of course, their 
prestige or reputation cannot be much affected by this decision, for the simple 
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had very little. of prestige or reputation 
9018 ia of the Srcsinset is "ecasily 
ad .to the regulations which were 
* is a proof of the utter 
policy in their actions. 


At 
before iti......... I Of course, we all know 
that Lord Kitchener is a great soldier and that, givena free hand, he would 
put the whole military organization of India on a perfectly efficient and 
satisfactory footing. But what when heis gone? Would it be safe to leave 
such unlimited powers as he is now invested with to every soldier that may 
a sueceed him ?.......... ‘The wholesale surrender to Lord Kitchener, dictated, as 
es it seems, less by. conviction of the intrinsic soundness of the step than by the 
. glamour of Lord Kitchener’s name and the fear of his popularity among the 
mass of the British public, appears to be nothing but a gambler’s. throw, 
i a leap in the dark, as far asthe future is concerned..........- The decision 
om could be only justified if there were the guarantee that all future Com- 
a manders-in-Chief will be geniuses, deserving of as implicit a faith as is 
reposed in the judgment and abilities of Lord Kitchener........... When the 
mediocre and the commonplace begin to reign, then will alone be the 
hour to test the wisdom of the decision now arrived at. And then what 
will the Government do? Amend the constitution again to suit the exigencies 
of the hour, or leave India to the tender mercies of such mediocrities ? 
But it is idle to expect a Government which has so lightly played with 
the military problem of Great Britain all these years to think about the 
future, to be alive fo the danger of tinkering with the question of the 
administration of the Indian army, ‘After us the deluge’ has ever been 
the motto as much of fast-living administrations as of time-serving, short- 
sighted individuals.’ [The Akhbdr-i-Isldm also writes disapprovingly of the 
decision of the Home Government. | 


3. “The long-pending conflict between Lord Kitchener and Lord Curzon 

Dricetal Review (18), 28th om the subject of the Military administration of the 
PS. oanacapestont Empire has been decided for the present in favour 
of the former.,........ The decision was arrived at by 

Mr. Brodrick after a ‘careful’ consideration of all the weighty arguments 
_ urged by the Government of India in its despatch. Evidently, however, no 
ip care seems to have been bestowed by the present autocrat at Whitehall on the 
it ) - gonstitutional aspect of the question. All through it seems that a foregone 
m conclusion had been arrived at, namely, to uphold the Commander-in-Chief 
at all cost and hazard, for had the Secretary of State in reality cared to 20 
carefully through the several arguments cogently urged by the Government 
of India and ably supported by the minutes of Sir Edmond Elles and the 
Viceroy, nosuch decision as he came to couldever have been arrived,......... 
j An attentive reader of the minutes of Lord Kitchener and Sir Edmond 
i ; Elles cannot but come to the conclusion that all the complaints of the 
e former have been ably met by the latter. That part of Lord Kitchener’s 
minute which bears on policy and constitution has, in its turn, been ably treated 
by the Viceroy. We have seldom seen a more clear, incisive and convincing 
exposition of the matter. It has been our misfortune to differ from His Excel- 

_ Jency in many a matter, but in justice to him we are bound to confess that in 
this grave question he has put the whole case of the Government of India in a 
manner which leaves nothing to be desired, ‘I'he principles he has contended 
for are sound principles, and as such must commend themselves to those who 
would sternly hold the scales even between the exalted duellists. Such being 
the case, we repeat that the decision at which the Secretary of State has 
arrived is not at all a decision on the facts urged in the papers before him, 

* but on a foregone conclusion, irrespective of these, Such a decision is, there- 
fore, to he doubly condemned, Unless modified in important respects, it is 
liable to plunge India into financial and even political embarrassments fearful 


= contemplate.” 


\ 
\ 


ii. 


*4, The controversy about what has been called the ‘ Kitchener Dif- 

3  ficulty’ involves a constitutional principle of the 
Gujaréti (25), 2nd July, gravest importance. That principle would compel 
oy con one oe i, public attention in any advanced country in the 
er re world. But situated as India is with no Parlia- 
mentary control and with her public opinion sys- 

tematically disregarded even in important matters, the arrangement. that 
Mr. Brodrick has accepted in defiance of well-reasoned and emphatic 
representations addressed to him by Lord COurzon, Sir Edmond Elles and 
the Indian Government is subversive of past traditions and s?und consti- 
tutional principles and opposed to reason, experience and the weight of 
authority. The complaint in India has hitherto been that the military 
party has enjoyed too much power and influence at the head-quarters of 
the Supreme Government, and that the country has grievously suffered in 
consequence in all directions. What is, therefore, to be most deplored is that 
the new arrangement is directly calculated to further weaken the position of 
the Viceroy and the Government of India and introduce all the evils of un- 
controlled military despotism, as contended by Lord Curzon and his colleagues. 
It is astonishing that the Home Government, who are fully aware of the 
principle they have themselves adopted in the reorganization of the military 
system of England, should have with such culpable disregard of ulterior conse- 
quences thrown that principle overboard and treated weighty pronouncements 
from the supreme constitutional authorities in India with scant courtesy and 
consideration.......... [tis due to Lord Curzon and his Government to say 
that they have stood up for the right constitutional principle with com- 
mendable courage, The question is not purely a military one. In its 
larger aspects it vitally touches the Indian public, and it is difficult to 
conceive a more retrograde, more mischievous and more revolutionary change 
than the one which has received the ready approval of the Home Government 
in face of the emphatic ana unanimous opinion of Lord Curzon and his 
colleagues.......... The present attitude of Mr. Balfour and his Government 
towards the fiscal problem and the solution arrived at by them of the 
‘Kitchener Difficulty ’ are a striking commentary upon the principles and 


morality of the Conservative creed....... ... The Ministry has not scrupled to 


decide upon a momentous change in the military organization of India upon 
revolutionary and dangerous principles for fear of displeasing Lord Kitchener 
and his adorers among the British public on the eve of a general election. We 
do not believe that any Liberal Government would have been a party to sucha 
decision, opposed as it is to all sound political and constitutional principles. But 
Conservative statesmen have not scrupled in the least to concede the demands 
of a much-belauded popular heroin absolute disregard of what is constitu- 
tionally right and proper and what is demanded by the circumstances of a 
helpless people like those of India. One stands aghast at the fatal facility 
with which Mr. Balfour’s Government have so thoughtlessly sanctioned a 
radical change for party purposes......... . It is on occasions like these that 
one perceives how the decision of great issues and large questions of policy is 
influenced by fundamental differences of the Liberal and the Conservative creed 
and the differing temperaments of the politicians belonging to the two parties.”’ 
|The Sdnj Vartamdn in a series of articles writes vehemently against Mr. 
Brodrick’s despatch, and considers that the decision announced therein is 
fraught with incalculable mischief to the interests of India. It thinks that the 
Government in England in its desire to cling to power has sacrificed India to the 
interests of party. It observes that it is imperative for the Indians to convene 
public meetings in order to protest against the changes contemplated in the 
military administration of the country and urges the Bombay Presidency 
Association to také the lead in the matter.] 


5. Lord Kitchener’s triumph over Lord Curzon — = A Elles ig 
fraught with deep significance for India. In the first 

a a o—_ (41), 27th nace the Military Officers are not very fond of peace, 
and any one can imagine to what condition the 

Indian treasury is likely to be reduced when the Commander-in-Chief happens to 
be dominated by the Imperialistic spirit. Sucha Commander-in-Chief will very 
weil suit a jingo Ministry, who may require Indian troops to be sent to any 
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© In fatuethe Government of India will have no. contro 
Military Department, and military expenditure vea ency 
“to! bnormal and extravagant limits and thereby retard the internal 

tof the vy. Sir A. Colvin and Sir David Barbour, former 

ceregal Council, have admitted that even under the 


efore the Council, It is, therefore, difficult to say how much India may 
ffer financially when the Commander-in-Chief becomes vested with autocratic 


r iia in military matters. We cannot but think that Lord Kitchener’s 


umph in the present controversy is fraught with future danger and 
misfortunes to this country. [In its issue of 29th June the paper writes :—The 
Secretary of State’s decision on the Kitchener-Ourzon controversy has created 
intense sensation in official circles, and there isa rumour afloat that Lord 
Ourzon is going to resign his high office. The question of His Hxcellency’s 
resignation may have interest for Europeans and Eurasians but none for natives, 
whose good-will Lord Curzon has never cared to secure and whose political 
rogress he has, on the other hand, retarded by his unsympathetic policy. 
indians can have no interest in such controversies so long as there is no 
prospect of the military burdens of the country being lightened in any way. | 


6. Commenting on Mr. Brodrick’s despatch on the Military Reorgani- 
Indu Prabésh (44), 29th zation Scheme, the Indu Prakdsh writes :—“ It is one 
Jane tee, odle. more instance of sacrificing India for party interests, 
ie es one more illustration of the disheartening fact that 
though the Secretary of State gives in general a free hand to the autocratic 
bureaucracy of this country, he never shrinks from lightly throwing it over- 
board when it suits the interests of the party to which he and his colleagues in 
the Cabinet belong......... Weare indeed willing to admit that Lord Kitche- 
ner himself was actuated in proposing his scheme by considerations of the 
ublic weal alone,.,....... But such unalloyed sincerity of purpose we find it 
ifficult to credit Mr. Brodrick and his colleagues with........... The best 
evidence to show that in coming to the decision to accept Lord Kitchener’s 
proposals the Secretary of State and the Ministers were guided more by 
extrinsic considerations of party interests than by reason and calm judgment 
lies in the fact that whilst the minute of Lord Kitchener breathes throughout 
the vanity of one who considers himself infallible, the replies thereto of 
both Sir E. Elles and Lord Curzon are so powerful that no impartial reader 
can rise from their perusal without being deeply impressed with the force of 
their logic. The Secretary of State’s despatch skips over the arguments in 
the minutes of Lord Curzon and Sir E. Elles and is so perfunctory that it 
is impossible to believe that the question received at his hands or those of his 
colleagues that calm consideration it deserved.”’ 


*7, “The Indu Frabéeh pertinently remarks that ‘the worst feature of 
ego the controversy is that the decision of the Secretar 
Rést Gofldr (34), 2nd July, oF State for India is one more illustration of the 
sacrifice of India to party interests at Home.’ And 
yet there are some Indian politicians who advise us to befriend one political 
party in England in preference to another. Though Lord Kitchener has been 
successful in his efforts to assume powers which do not rightfully belong to 
him as Commander-in-Chief of India, he has been able to secure the entire 
public opinion on his side, The Congress organs are not so effective in 
their writings, nor are they so demonstrative as they usually are on similar 
occasions, for the simple reason that they do not care to render full support 
to Lord Curzon, who 1s their bé¢e noire in certain respects. We would strongl 
advise the Congress party to drown their differences with the head of the 
Government, at least during the present controversy, which bodes evil to India 
and the Indians. Once the Commander-in-Chief has the power of the purse 
and is free from all control, the military expenditure, which is in all conscience 
arge enough, will expand in various directions, with the result that numerous 


Eng. cols. 


measures of development and progress will have to be starved, and the country 
will; instead of advancing in prosperity and civilization, fall behind by full 
nate y y 
half a century,” | ark 
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8. ‘ Does the constitutional change signify anything affecting the real 
pe ee ge interests of India? Theoretically speaking there 
ahratia (11), 25th June. oyeht to be a civil head of military affairs. A Com- 
mander must necessarily haye a free hand in militaty affairs, but only so far as 
the efficiency of the military system is concerned. It is for the statesman to 
decide to what purpose, and when and how the military force of the State is to be 
used......... But practically speaking the present constitutional change does not 
materially affect Indian interests one way orthe other. For we all know that both 
Lord Curzon and Lord Kitchener share thesame view af the present military 
problem in India. They are both advocates of the forward policy. They both 
equally entertain the groundless fear of a Russian invasion and are in favour of 
maintaining the military expenditure at a very high pitch. Consequently the 
change would only mean that while the military expenditure and the policy 
of national defence are to remain the same as before, owing to the con- 
stitutional change sanctioned by the Secretary of State, Lord Kitchener, instead 
of Lord Curzon, will hereafter have the pleasure of spending that money. 
However, looking at the matter from the point of view of Indian interests we 
must object to the decision on the ground of principle. We may take it for 
granted that military dictatorship will be necessarily a short-sighted agency of 
administration, and the claims upon the revenues of India are so many and 
various that we can hardly afford to accept without demur the demands which 
the Commander-in-Chief, when entrusted with absolute powers, is likely to 
make with an exaggerated notion of the importance of the Military Depart- 
ment, Andthe result will be that India will have to suffer all the disadvantages 
of military dictatorship without its compensating advantages, A military dicta- 
tor is often a generous ruler, Civilian rule is not as rigorous, but it is less gene- 
rous and more calculating. If India were under the rule of a military despot, he 
would have probably armed the nation and conquered foreign countries with the 
help of Indian soldiers, India would in that case be not only alive but aggres- 
sive, which is a recognised condition of progressive life. As it is, India is under 
civilian rule and is being exploite? not for her own benefit but for that of a 
foreign empire, Unfortunately the new constitutional change does not make 
her self-contained and self-dependent; and, therefore, the only result will 
be that the eviis of civil and military despotisms will be combined to ruin the 
country.” 


9. The papers ve the military reorganization scheme were published last 
week. ‘The scheme presages a far-reaching revolution 
in the administration of the Indian Army: the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in future will be practically independent as regards military con- 
trol, expenditure and organization, and the Viceroy will in these respects have 
to depend upon the advice of the Commander-in-Chief. This controversy 
between Lords Curzon and Kitchener: resembles a fight between two lordly 
elephants, which creates quite a consternation among the humbler denizens of 
the forest. The Secretary of State must have been sorely puzzled in giving 
his decision, and we believe the moral courage and independence of judgment dis- 
played by him on ibis occasion as in the ‘Tibet Mission controversy will long be 
remembered by the public. The Secretary of State’s approval of the proposals of 
Lord Kitchener means, of course, a fresh defeat for the Viceroy, who tried 
vigorously to upbold the existing system, If Lord Curzon resigns at this 
juncture, the prayer preferred by the Indians a few days ago for his recall 
may be said to have borne fruit. Judging of the merits of the controversy we 
must say there is considerable truth in the contentions of both the parties. 
An increase ‘in the present powers of the Csmmander-in-Ciief is, however, 
likely to swell India’s military expenditure, and we must, therefore, disapprove 
of Mr. Brodrick’s decision, The evil effects of the new scheme will not be 
apparent in the near futuro, but must manifest themselves in an era of 
greater tranquility than at present. 


Kesars (181), 25th June. 


10, Anglo-Indian journals are devoting their columns to the discussion of 
; the military reorganization scheme, but our vernacular 

l (127), : . ‘ Ae 
Edt S1SS aise tase contemporaries need not follow their example, The 
question is not of such great importance to the natives of India. Whoever is 
victorious in the controversy matters precious little to the Indians. ‘The 
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hener anticipate the establishment of a military despotism 

rship in India as the result of the new scheme, and an Anglo- 

eontemporary remarks that under it India will become “a house of 

: ©” and that the “country will not long tolerate the era of military 

potism.” Now, as a matter of fact, the thirty crores of the population of 

ndia have been living in a house of bondage for the last century or two, and 

hat none of them has yet founda way out of it except in death, India 

dislikes both civil and military despotism, but as she has endured the former 

pretty long, she will not, we think, be anxious to throw off the latter 
very boon. 


11. “ It was really a great slur and reproach on the sense of justice and 
Koisorsi-Hind (30), 25th fair-play of the British nation that its representatives 
Juns; Bag. cole. ; in Parliament assembled should be so callous to the 
welfare of this great country—the possession of which 

alone has made Great Britain supreme among the nations of the world—as to 
be unable to find a day or two fairly early during the session for discussing its 
affairs. But whero the House has relegated to Providence itself the great and 
solemn trust of India devolved on it, what more could be said? Thanks, however, 
to our Liberal friends in Parliament, there has been a welcome improvement in 
this respect this year.......... As regards the debate itself we regret to say that 
the telegraphic summary, though seemingly copious, is in reality extremely dis- 
appointing and scantily informing, save in one matter. A great dealis wired as 
to the solution found by the Cabinet with regard to the conflict on the constitu- 
tional question of the position and powers of the Commander-in-Chief in the 
Executive Council of the Government of India. That the subject should have 
_ prominence wedonotdeny, All the same we think that it is of equal importance 
to give prominence to matters, financial and other, on which our independent non- 
official representatives in the Viceregal Legislative Council delivered themselves 
with such ability and cogency during the last Budget debate.......... We 
are quite sure that a great deal was said on these matters by Liberal 
Members, but only the partisanship of Reuter, who is nothing if not an out- 
and-out friend of the party in power, has prevented him from wiring as 
comprehensively what fell from the Opposition Benches as what [ell from the 
Ministerialists. Of course, mention is made of that non-descript Member, 
Sir Henry Fowler, whom it is nowadays difficuit to recognise as a Radical, 
ora Liberal Unionist, or an obsolete Whig, or a red Tory masquerading 
in the habiliments of Liberalism. We are told that, as usual, this ‘ pious 
fraud’ expressed his great satisfaction at the financial condition of the country, 
but that is nothing new. Sir Henry Fowler, ever since he has been an eg- 
Minister these ten years, has always gone out of his way to embrace his 
successor, the ignorant and bumptious Lord George Hamilton. No wonder 
that he embraced with equal affection his successor at the India Office. My 
Lord George was delighted to observe that the forward policy was maintained, 
weeees.s.  SuCh inanities from Secretaries of ‘colossal ignorance’ on the 
realities of India were, of course, to be expected.......... Then there was the 
party man in the person of Sir M. M. Bhownaggree. Like those professional 
minstrels in the streets familiar to our childhood, who 
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of India — East India Company. The search-light thrown by the inquiry 
revealed dark spots and was greatly instrumental in righting wrongs and 
advancing the people of India both morally and materially.” 


12, “Mr. Balfour has kept his promise, and Mr. Brodrick was allowed to 
Oriental Review (18), 28th introduce the Indian Budget in the House of 
wae eee ” Commons much earlier than has hitherto been the 
case, though it is shrewdly surmised that it was done 
more for the early announcement of the establishment of the military despotism 
in this country and in order to relieve the tension of feeling of the British electors 
than as a concession to the friends of India. Be the fact what it may, we are 
thankful for the small mercy, and we hope it will continue to be extended for 
many more years to come. Unfortunately Reuter’s summary of the debate 
is meagre and far from informing; so we shall have to await the arrival 
of the full report of the discussion to adequately deal with it. The most 
important item was, of course, the announcement of what we have termed 
the military despotism in India. We have dealt with the subject elsewhere, 
The main portion of the speech of the Secretary of State for India seems 
to have left everything to be desired. It contains the ordinary Ministerial 
flapdoodle and official fallacies. The oft-flogged horse of the stable foundation 
of the prosperity of India was once more trotted out, this time further 
harassed by the trappings of the increased exports from Great Britainto India, 
Mr, Brodrick jubilantly added that railways were adding wealth to Govern- 
ment and prosperity to the people. Nodoubt railways are now profitable to the 
State, but what about the heavy losses sustained by it on their account in the 
past P Have these all been madeup? As for bringing prosperity to the people, 
we do not know by what process of reasoning Mr. Brodrick has arrived at the 
conclusion. If he would only look at the question of the influence of railways 
on the prosperity of the people from other points of view than his own, we 
believe he will arrive at an opposite conclusion, But that is too much to 
expect from Mr, Brodrick.” 


13. ‘The discussion of the Indian Budget at an early date is indeed an 
Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 27th event in itself, and the division on Mr. Cathcart 
ae ae Wason’s motion shows that if care were taken to 
seas interest the British legislator in India’s affairs, her 
claims to right and justice would be better treated in future. For this, of 
course, Official good-will and co-operation are indispensable, and these will not 
be forthcoming till we have learnt to treat the Government better than we 
have been doing for a long while now. Mr. Brodrick uttered the usual 
platitudes about the growing prosperity of India. He was careful to remind 
the House that in 1904 Great Britain’s exports to India equalled British exports 
to Australia, Canada and South Africa combined. If this was intended as an 
argument for impressing England with the value and importance of her possession, 
then, surely, Mr. Brodrick has done a great service to both the countries, But 
ifit was merely intended as a proof of the prosperity of India, it might have been 
left unmentioned. For, what an idea to congratulate yourself on the fact of 
having made India, with her population of nearly 300 millions, capable of 
purchasing British products equal in value to those purchased by the Colonies 
whose aggregate population is under 12 millions ? But here is the old question 
again. If you are quite convinced of the growing prosperity of India and of 
the steady improvement of hér lot since she passed under your keeping, why 
shirk the periodical independent inquiry she has been demanding all these years, 
and which you yourself insisted upon when the country was under the guardian- 
ship of the East India Company? . It is strange that it does not strike the 
Government that,to make constant protestations of honest stewardship, and to 
refuse to submit to an independent audit are irreconcilable positions, and that 
one must aiways stultify the other.”’ | 


14. “The Indian Budget was this year presented to Parliament some- 


Debate on the Indian Bud- ; : 
web in the House of Comions. members of Parliament were present during at least 
Mahrdtta (11), 25th June, one stage of the debate thereon.......... The increase 


of exports and the earnings of railways were, 


what earlier than usual, and it appears that over 18). 
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toiMr, Brodrick, adding to the wealth of the country, and he was 
that the prosperity of Indis was now placed on a stable foundation, 
0 Sseretary of State for India that it confers 
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} incumbent a peculiar sight not enjoyed by common people and fills his 
id 0 cheer fo Te vsiniate which seldom falls to the lot of an 
jurdened with responsibilities even half as grave as those that 
administration of India. The motion for the adoption of the 
is subjected to a few unsuccessful amendments, one of which was moved 
Cathcart Wason and was to the effect that the system of periodical 
‘Parliamentary inquiries into the administration of India be revived........ 
ee Tlie ranks of those who could with any truth, be called members for India 
— in the Pafliament are getting thinner every day, and the total want of 
eo , nterest displayed by the members generally in Indian questions affords a 
curious cOmmentary on the hollowness of the controversy that recently agitated 
‘this country as to which of the two political parties in England isa_ better 
friend of India and a better advocate of its cause than the other.”’ 
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15. It is customary for Englishmen to call India “ the brightest Jewel in 

‘ the British Crown,’’ andas a matter of fact the 
‘Kesaré (131), 87th June. = ppaatness of the British Empire chiefly depends upon 
England’s possession of India. In spite of this, how- 
ever, the British people and Parliament are so ignorant and indifferent about this 
country that British politicians should really feel ashamed when they assert 
that India is ‘the pivot of the Empire.’ It is only the outbreak of serious 
riots or the occurrence of a devastating famine or earthquake in India that 
temporarily excites the interest of the British public in this country, but when 
the wave of sympathy and philanthropy occasionally roused by India’s misfor- 
tunes subsides, there is again a complete lull, The annual presentation of the 
Indian Budget to Parliament also serves as an occasion to bring Indian matters 
before the minds of a few Englishmen, but this document is discussed 
for the most part before jaded M. P.’s and empty benches. ‘The debate is 
generally a mockery andthe Secretary of State somehow or other goes through 
j the formality by taking credit to himself that “all’s well with India.” 
Even this year the Budget wouldas usual have been presented at the fag end 
‘ of the session, but Messrs. Balfour and Brodrick were graciously pleased to 
introduce it in the middle of the session when 180 M, P.’s were present. But 
: the debate was not very lively, as only five or six members took part in 
q it, and the rest merely gave silent votes. We cannot say with certainty what 
) - the real reason might be for the early introduction of the Budget this year. 
But it was more probably the desire of the Ministry to announce to the British 
public their decision on the Curzon-Kitchener controversy than solicitude for 

the Indian people that impelled them to take the Indian Budget earlier in the 
session. As regards the Secretary of State’s speech in presenting the Budget, 
Mr. Brodrick must be said to have fully kept up the traditions of his predecessors 

in giving utterance to complacent and commonplace platitudes, As regards the 
heavy plague mortality, Mr. Brodrick said that the reluctance of the people to 
adopt precautionary measures was responsible for it, and not their poverty and 
physical deterioration as maintained by Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji and other 

ing Indians. Despite the visitations of plague, famine and earthquake, which 

. have overtaken the country, and despite the unbearably heavy load of taxation 
' ressing upon the people and the decadence of trade and industries in the coun- 
| ig Mr. Brodrick boldly asserted that the prosperity of the country ‘was now 

_ ‘placed on a stable foundation.’ He also relied upon the increase in the imports 
asa proof of India’s prosperity and said that the rate of railway extension 
deserved to be doubled. Here he forgot, however, that import statistics were no 
proper test of prosperity in the case of a subject and debtor country like India, 
that canals and not railways were the prime need of a purely agricultural 

. country. His reply to Sir Muncherjee Bhownaggree’s plea for a better treat- 
‘ment of the Indians in South Africa was also unconvincing. He said that 
me Ministry could not compel self-governing Colonies to admit “ undesirable ” 
emigrants ‘into ‘their territory. He added that the Secretary of State for 
‘the: Colonies would take oare that the rights enjoyed by the Indian settlers 
inder the Boer regime were not taken away. But as a matter of fact the 


Yabo 


17 


Indians now enjoy less rights than they did in the old regime. To tell them 
that none of their old rights are taken away is to add insult to injury. If the 
Indians are “undesirable” settlers in British Colonies, why should we be 
proud of the British Empire and why should India he called upon to make 
sacrifices in men and money for the preservation of the Empire? Mr. Brodrick 


tells the Indians in short that they are a subject race, and that no one will on 
that account redress their wrongs. 


16, A Surat correspondent of the Jam-e-Jamshed strongly urges the 
authorities to include Surat among the places in the 
A plea for tho inclusion of Bombay Presidency which will be visited by Their 
= Gehiesie al ee Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 27th uring their forthcoming tour in India. ‘The corres- 
June. pondent dwells upon the historical connection of 
Surat with the British Government ever since the 
dawn of its establishment in India, and concludes that the claims of Surat to 
being included in the programme of the Royal tour are stronger than those of 
any other city in india, The inhabitants of Surat, he observes, will consider 
ita great boon if they are given an opportunity to suitably manifest their 
loyalty to the heir-apparent to the British throne. 


17. “It is rumoured that in commemoration of the forthcoming visit of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to this 
Rumonred intention of the country, a substantial reduction in the salt-tax will be 


Government of Indiato make made by the Government of India. If this rumour 
a further reduction in the 


il a he ies oe eventually to be true, there is nof the least 
the forthcoming Royal visit, @oubt that it will give great satisfaction to the poor 
Praja Bandhu (33), 25th portion of our countrymen, for it cannot be denied 
June, Eng, cols. that the recent reduction in the tax has, on the whole, 
given a certain amount of relief to those most in need 

of it, although it is not unlikely that in a few small and out-of-the-way villages 
this may not have been the case......... . The present somewhat heavy price 
of salt does not permit the poor to make a free use of it with a view to preserve 
their health, and the low vitality thus brought about is one of the reasons 
why so many of them readily succumb to various diseases. It is, therefore, 
urgently necessary that if it be not possible to altogether abolish the salt tax, a 
substantial portion of it at least should be remitted. Amd since no occasion 
could be more opportune for a boon like this than the visit to this country of our 
future Emperor, we trust the Government of India, especially in view of the large 
Budget surpluses of recent years, will avail themselves of this oppoftunity of 


commemorating the Royal visit in a way acceptable to the vast mass of the 
people of this country.” 


18. “ Tbis iniquitous tax on one of the prime necessaries of life 


continues still to disfigure and blacken the Annual 


Alleged iniquitous and bur- Jmperial Budget. The Government of India, exult- 
densome character of the : 


sia ti Bae ing in surpluses which may be best described as 
Oriental Review (13), 28th Portentous, have, during the past two years, been 
June, _ shamed—yes, actually shamed—into abating some- 


thing of the pressing severity of this grievous 
exaction. It was only when circumstances showed that the public opinion 
against this tax could not well be despised or resisted that Government in a 


halting and grudging fashion reduced the burden by a pie or two, and 


straightway took all the credit to themselves for such exceptional generosity, 
The unanimous opinion of the country has repeatedly pronounced the retention 
of this source of revenue to be unjust, unwise, impolitic and uncalled- 
for.......... Qui constant and urgent efforts should, therefore, be directed 
in season ‘and out of season, not only to a mere reduction from time to time 
of this hated jezia, but to its total abolition once torall. Mr. E, N. Baker, 
Secretary for Finance and Commerce to the Government of India, not 
long ago gave it out ex cathedra that there was nothing to complain of 
as regards the levy of the duty on salt, and that, if anvthing, it wasa 
very good thing for the people........... He declares : ‘I do not share the 


view that the salt-tax, even when Jevied at a higher rate than at present, 
cox 461-—5 
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rity on the people.’ Although this is 
@ peoples of this country and a view that is 
‘ought to and, we think, must eventually prevail, 
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‘high Go ern “official, maintained in every luxury and living like a 
‘Nawab at the cost of the people, with smug self-satisfaction declines to share 
Ce . He / goes on to opine that ‘increased issues of salt merely mean increase 
Of waste,’ and further that ‘a cheapening of the price will probably mean 

st they will be less thrifty and careful with that which they buy.’ Such 
depressing and unsound views, it is guite conceivable, are natural to a 
man in Mr. Baker’s position...,...... We, however, who are concerned 
with the growing poverty of this country, cannot but view with dismay and 
despair the crushing burdens imposed on the poor, and must feel no hesitation 
in differing from Mr. Baker toto celo and in denouncing the impolicy, 


injustice and barbarity of taxing salt in a country like India.”’ 
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19. Commenting upon the Japanese naval victory, the Gujarati writes :-— 
If Russia had been victorious in the conflict, the 
‘Significance of Japan’s course of the world’s history would have assumed a 
victories to India and other Ghanged aspect. The Western nations would have 
Asiatic nations. : er nee 
Gujaréti (25), 25th June. girded up their loins to trample the Asiatics under foot. 
‘the puissant vultures of Kurope would have strained 
every nerve to curb the rise of Japan. But all this bas changed now. ‘The 
West has realised that the Orientals can break the heads of Europeans. The 
moral of Japan's victory is clearly this—that the Asiatic nations, so long as they 
are engrossed in selfish pursuits, submit tamely to the blows and _ buffets 
inflicted upon them by others, but when the time comes, tiey raise their 
heads against their oppressor and with irresistible strength drive him to 
utter ruin and destruction. The history of India abounds with precedents 
of this kind. When Ravan began to tyrannise over his subjects, Rama 
| defeated him and levelled to the ground his golden capital. A common 
i shepherd was able to overthrow a powerful monarch like Kans. Vikram 
4 with a badly equipped army drove the Scythians out of India. The great 
Hi | Navnand was annihilated by the unbefriended Chandragupta, and an 
adventurer like Shivaji could subvert the mighty Muhammadan Empire. 
Not only the Russians but all European nations have grown so selfish, deceit- 
ful, tyrannical and greedy that it had become imperatively necessary to beat 
down their arrogance, Japan has done this so effectively as to stagger 
iit France and Germany and to make England reflect whether the distinction 
of between friend and foe is not after all a meaningless one in diplomacy. It 
ie is the fervent prayer of the people of India that the Chinese and the Indians, 
a | whe are grovelling in a dependent condition, will ponder over Japan’s achieve- 
a | ments and be on the alert in future. Time is a very uncertain element, and its 
favours are not perpetually showered upon any one. It may even destroy 
the destroyer |! 


| 20. The Kardcht Chronicle, quoting from a contemporary, writes :—‘* We 
{ if gather partly from the papers, partly from casual 
ie Bes os. Haropeans. conversations in the railway train and the market 
BY Karacht Ohronicle (9), iS, ; ? 
18th Jane that a great wave of elation is passing over India on 

: account of the recent successes of Japan against 

Russia, especially since the news of the great naval catastrophe of May 28th, 
te A European officer a few days ago was travelling ina railway carriage with a 
— number of Parsis and Hindus whose conduct on reading the telegrams on the 
: Baltic Fleet disaster became so exuberant that the British military man declared 
afterwards that he felt inclined to throw them out of the window. Details of 
this exuberance did not reach us; but as faras wecan gather, it expressed an idea 
which, stated in its crudest form, runs more or less as follows :—‘ J apan is 
Asiatic and Russia is a great power; yet Japan is giving Russia a glorious 
drubbing. Dovs not this show the inherent superiority of the Asiatic over the 
European as soon as the Asiatic makes up his mind to compete with the Euro- 
ean in his own line?’ ‘Then immediately follows a corollary :—‘ What one 
Asiatic has done others can do; but Indians are also Asiatics ; why then should 
not we Indians follow the Japanese initiative and show the European that we 
also are made of the same stuff? We have ‘simply to make up our minds, and 
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the inherent superiority of the Asiatic will show itself on the spot. If Japan 
can drub Russia, India can drub England with equal ease. Let us be up and 
doing. Let us drive the Britisher into the sea and take our place side by side 
with Japan among the great powers of the world.’”’~— 


21. The writer on Indian affairs in the London Times has recently 
Gurkhas as recruits forthe Published some useful information about the Gurkhas, 
native army and the allege rom their physiognomy he traces an affinity between 
anxiety of the British Gov- them and the Mongolians, though the Gurkhas them- 
ernment to humour the au- gelyes affect a remote connection with the Rajputs 
nae NT of Central India. Some of the Rajputs of Chitorgad, 
Kal (127), 30th June, ; : : JP : 
having been driven out of their kingdom by the 
Musalmans, sought refuge in the wilds of Nepal and intermarried with the women 
of that province. Their descendants are the modern Gurkhas. According to 
the writer in the Times the Gurkhas can be compared in every way with the 
Japanese in point of valour. This is no doubt generally true, but in one respect 
the comparison fails. While the Japanese display their valour in preserving 
the independence of their country, the Gurkhas have become the slaves of 
Englishmen! ‘The Sikhs, Pathans and Marathas are brave, too, like the 
Gurkhas, but we wish God had not endowed them with valour. The writer 
in the Times says that the British Government value the friendship of Nepal, 
because the Gurkhas, who form an important part of the native army, hail 
from Nepal, and that if Nepal were to place any difficulties in the way of their 
enlistment in the Indian army, the British would be in a fix, indeed. This 
difficulty is likely to be felt not only in respect of the Gurkhas, but in every 
place in India where recruits for the army are enlisted. At first the intending 
recruits are given all sorts of false promises as an inducement to them to enlist, 
but they discover the falsity of the promises too late and cannot get out of the 
army. ‘The Indians have by this time come to know the real value of the 
privileges enjoyed by the sepoys in the army and the opportunities they have 
for displaying their valour. They have come to know, too, that they are 
required to shoot their own kinsmen, so they are naturally reluctant to join 
the army, as by doing so they help in perpetuating the bondage of their own 
countrymen. As Englishmen are anxious to secure Gurkha recruits, they are 
inclined to keep the authorities in Nepal in good humour. 


22. If we compare the oppression prevailing in Russia with that prevail- 
ing in this country, we must say that India is ahead 

Comparison between Rus- of Russia in this respect. ‘There is a strict censorship 
ae and British methods of of the press in Russia, while there appears to be no 
|  Vihéri (164), 26th June, Such thing in this country. This circumstance may 
lead some people to think that the Indians enjoy a 

larger measure of liberty than the Russians, but this is simply a delusion. 
Though in some respects we may have less liberty than the Russians, the latter 
enjoy itin a much larger measure in a hundred other respects, whereas we are 
obliged to endure oppression without a murmur. The Tsar exercises oppression 
openly and never disclaims his tyrannic ways. He never tries to soften the rigour 
of his despotic rule, nor to conceal its true character artfully under the cover of 
law or justice. In India the people are not oppressed openly, but secretly. The 
oppression practised upon them may be compared to the process of secret 
poisoning. Ifa harsh measure is to be forced upon them, they are ingeniously 
made to feel that itis not to their disadvantage, just as the victim, who is intend- 
ed to be poisoned, is outwardly made to partake of delicious viands while the 
poison is secretly mixed in one of these.. The Brifish Government is a past 
master inthis art of poisoning. Asa concrete illustration of this aspect of British 
policy, we may take Mr, Balfour’s act in permitting India to sand a representa- 
tive to the next year’s Colonial Conference, O/ course, the representative will 
be a nominee of Government, who will be pliant to the wishes of his masters, 
but it will be solemnly declared that the Indians were given the right of sending 
a representative to the Conference. Noone can excel our Government in this 
art of branding a person while outwardly professing to apply cooling remedies. 
Here lies the difference between the policy of the British and the Russian 
(iovernment, The people in Russia are preparing to bring the Tsar before the 
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alo bi, while we are going to send our delegates to England 
rate itish public our tale of woe, Surely, the Indians are 
docile, and the Tsar would be glad to have them as his subjects. 
Commenting on the Press Note on Sir F.. Lely’s memorandum on the 


me ss Laie? Excise administration, the Praja Bandhu writes :— 
re nd Pad ° Mr. Secretary Lamb devotes a long paragraph to the 
Seana eae refutation of the contention that all natives firmly 
Praja Bandhu (33), 25th believe that the Government foster the liquor 
June, Eng. a Indu aaa traffic for the sake of the revenue........... He 
Hae cis; nm ge oda considers that those who hold this view must be 
ees people who are prohibitionists, or men who 
thoughtlessly repeat what others say or oppose Government merely 
for the sake of opposing. It is a pity that instead of meeting the charge 
in a calm and dignified way, the Government of Bombay should have brushed 
it. aside in this fashion. They overlook the fact that many honest people 
conscientiously believe their excise policy to be based on revenue con- 
siderations. Sir I’. Lely’s memorandum drew prominent attention to the fact 
that proper attention was not paid to the location of shops and proposed that 
they should be removed to a distance from places of public resort,........ The 
Commissioner of Abkari wholly misunderstood Sir |. Lely’s point and dwelt 
or the possible mischief of locating liquor shops in secluded corners, Sir 
. Lely never recommended anything of the kind. Ali that he maintained 
was that ‘numerous shops exist on frequented high roads, near markets, near 
mills, veritable traps to catch the weak, the thirsty, and the tired at their most 
susceptible moments ’,......... The pith of Mr. Jenkins’ reply is that shops 
hidden in obscure places foster drunkenness. Impartial people will call this 
evasion pure and simple. The question of having shops in hidden corners was 
never raised. ‘I'he Government of Bombay silently pass over the point and 
urge that it is not expedient to consult Municipalities and local bodies about 
the location of new liquor shops. The reasons for this opinion are not vouch- 
safed. In dealing with the representation of the Bombay Temperance Con- 
ference in this connection, the Bombay Government simply affirm that the 
present practice affords ample opportunities to all objecting to the opening 
of new liquor shops, and that the publication of appiications, therefore, in the 
Government Gazette or in.the principal newspapers would lead to superfluous 
Objections and artificial opposition. One fails to see how such a result would 
ensue. ‘here is an evident wish on the part of the Bombay Abkari authorities 
to resist all attempts to liberalize their administration, ‘The only concession 
that the Bombay Government make is that when a new shop has to be opened 
persons living within a 100 yards shall be consulted. The Abkari Com- 
missioner had proposed a radius of 30 to 40 paces, and the concession, though 
very narrow and half-hearted, is something after all........... To sum up, few 
of the points made in Sir F. Lely’s able memorandum promise any practical 
result as far as the Government of Bombay is concerned. The representations 
of the All-India Conference also do not meet with any sympathetic response 
in important matters, exéept as regards the sale of liquor to children,” 
ene Indu Prakash writes :—The final decision of the local and the supreme 
vernments upon Sir F. Lely’s recommendations does not accord with the 
public opinion on the subject, The heavy duty on such a wholesome drink 
as toddy discourages its consumption among the people and stimulates the 
consumption of less wholesome foreign spirits, Is it not strange that Govern- 
ment should not consider such a result of their Abkari policy to be undesirable ? 
The Moda Vritita observes that the Abkari policy of Government is 
governed chiefly by considerations of increasing the revenue without caring 
whether the people are brutalised by being addicted to the vice of drunkenness. 
Such a policy , it says, may bring temporary gain to Government in the shape of 
revenue, but its consequences are likely to be bitter in future.] 


‘ 24. Ever since the pyr of British rule in this ponehy the con- 
a ition of the people is growing worse and worse owing to 
(131), 27th June. —_ variety of causes, and the increase of the vice of 
ie ‘acnond the ple is one of such causes. People rightly or wrongly have 
3 to belie e tat he Abkéri policy of Government is based on considerations of 
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revenue and is calculated to spread the vice of drunkenness among the population. 


Sir I’, Lely submitted a. memorandum onthe sud t in January 1904 to the Goy- 
ernment of India in which he brought to their notice the sapenttnen popular belief, 
and suggested a number of remedies with a view to discourage the vice of drinking. 
Most of the suggestions have been disapproved by Government, while a few 
have been accepted because they could not conveniently be rejected. The argu- 
ments employed by Government in rejecting many of Sir F, Lely’s suggestions 
are so ridiculous and contemptible that they carry their own refutation with them, 
and it is needless to criticise them.. Government say, for instance, that if all the 
liquor shops ina town were to be located in a particular street, the vice of driuk- 
ing would inorease among the people. The employment of women as barmaids is 
again not: objectionable in the opinion of Government, as there is nothing 
disreputable in the occupation. Government are not also opposed to affording 
facilities for private drinking in liquor shops because they think that if such 
facilities were to be withdrawn, people would drinkin their homes. After 
advancing such flimsy arguments Government do not even hesitate to maintain 
that their Abkéari policy is not at all intended to spread drunkenness among 
the people, and thatthe Abkdri Department has not been established with 


a view to raise revenue. If that be so, we would request Government to spend 


the Abkdri receipts on spreading education among the people. In 1903-04 
Government spent cn education two crores of rupees, while the Abkari receipts 
for the year amounted to seven crores and forty-seven lakhs |! 


25. “The report of the Committee appointed by the Government to consider 
ae ore ae esr the question of a public museum for Bombay has been 
appointed to consider the Published, and it would be admitted to bea busi- 
question of providing a mness-like document. The Committe had necessarily 
public museum and library to consider a project which might be held to be 
for Bombay. _ _, rather ambitious. But itis gratifying to note that 
Pa scag™ Svggporngy a a they have so framed their proposals as to make their 
seu cai scheme practicable, if the Government would only 
consent to be reasonably liberal and do for Bombay what the other Provincial 
Governments, such as those of Bengal and Madras, have done for their respective 
capitals in this matter. We are glad to note that the Committee have mide it 
clear to the Government that the public is not to be relied upon for raising 
the necessary funds for the proposed institution.......... So many demands have 
been made of late on the purse of the Bombay public that it is impossible to 
expect any substantial help from it for any scheme or project, howsoever 
useful or attractive, till it has been allowed a sufficient time to recuperate itself, 
And clearly, if we were to wait for such recuperation, the project of endowing 
Bombay with a museum well worthy of its name will probably have to hang 
fire for another generation. Accordingly, it is the Government and the 
Government alone that must come forward to supply this much-felt want. It 
is to be devoutly wished that they will not let the perennial excuse of want of 
funds interfere with the execution of the scheme. Let Lord Lamington at 
least make a substantial beginning, and the rest might be left to the enlight- 
ened care of his successors to accomplish,” aor 


26. “The Committee appointed in May last year by Lord Lamington to 
report on the necessity for, and the nature and scope 
of,a Museum in Bombay has submitted its report, 
That the Committee would emphatically assert the 
need for such an institution was to be expected. That need was felt and 
expressed 13 years ago. It was at that time estimated that a Museum 
would cost 5 lakhs of rupees at the start—building, furniture and specimens 
included. The estimate of Lord Lamington’s Committee is double that 
amount, and the Stheme includes three institutions—a Museum for Arts and 
Archeology, a Science Museum and a Public Library. It is recommended 
that the maintenance of the Museums should be undertaken by Government, 
and that in addition to the salaries of gazetted officers an annual recarring 
expenditure of Rs, 30,000 should be provided for at the outset. This is not an 
extravagant demand in comparison with the expenditure incurred by Gov- 
ernment in Calcutta and Madras on account of similar institutions, ‘Iho 
idea is that the Museum is to subserve the purposes of instruction and not of 
oon 461—6 
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The Committ on ‘that ‘at least 5 lakhs should be 
uliding operations are ken; if this amount is to 
} public subseriptions, and ifthe foundation. stone is to be laid by 
of Wales, it’ is evident that there is no time to be lost. The Com- 
wever, add the very discoura rémark that the opening of a public 
ze m would not result in amounts being promised which would be of 
iterial assistance! Practically the Government is asked to come forward 
. the ‘necessary funds. ill the Government make provision for the 
nder in the Budget which is to be shortly presented to the Council, and 
get the plans and the estimates and all preliminaries ready as early as possible, 
= that the Prince of Wales may be enabled to'lay the foundation stone of the 
useum P”’ 
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*27. ‘The Committee seem to have exhaustively gone a the whole 
hi subject..........They recognise the want of a Central 
atm (25), 4nd July, Thetitution of the nature of a Museum and Library, 
and rightly observe that its establishment will be 
welcomed generally by the public at large and the scientific bodies concerned, 
We are glad to notice that the Committee are not in favour of confining the 
proposed institution to the comparatively small limits of a Museum of Arts 
and Archeology. We agree with the Committee that there should be combined 
with it a Museum for Science and Natural History........... The Committee in 
their report are of opinion, which is also shared by the public outside, that the 
maintenance of the Museum should be undertaken by Government, and that in 
addition to the salaries of gazetted officers an annual recurring expenditure of 
Rs. 30,000 is the minimum amount that should be provided by them, as is 
already being done by the Bengal and Madras Governments. We heartily 
re-echo the Committee’s hope that the inception of a scheme worthy ofa 
Presidency which is foremost in commercial, industrial and educational facilities 
will not be long delayed.” 


28. The Bombay Samdchdr considers the present arg to be very 
ae opportune for undertaking the project for starting a 
Pg on A Samachar (68), > blic museum and library in Bombay. It strongly 
deprecates the abandonment of the scheme proposed 
by the Committee on financial grounds. It is confident that if the Bombay 
Government were to adhere to their original offer of three lakhs of rupees in 
addition to the free gift of the Crescent site, the Prince of Wales’ Reception 
. Committee could be trusted to find the remaining funds necessary for starting 
a well-equipped museum. The Samdchdr does not concur in the Museum Com- 
mittee’s opinion that the public cannot be relied upon to subscribe any portion 
of the funds. It considers such a view to be unduly pessimistic, and it is sure 
that as the scheme is to be associated with the visit of the Prince of Wales, the 
flow of private yong | towards it will be greatly stimulated by sentiments of 
loyalty towards the British throne. 


29. “‘We have reason to believe that the two judicial appointments 
recently made have caused great dissatisfaction. We 

Adverse comments on two refer to the appointments of Mr. Kemp to the post 
recent judicial appointments of Chief Presidency Magistrate and of Mr. Donald 
Oriental  Reviero (13), 28th to that of Second Judge of the Presidency Small 
June. : Cause Court. We have nothing to say personally 
against these two lucky individuals who have been 

given these posts.......... Wehave already said that we esteem Mr, Donald 
a great deal. Mr. Kemp may be noted as especially favoured by dame fortune, 
in that within about six months from little or nothing he jumps over the 
heads of other people equally capable and far better qualified into a post 
worth Rs, 1,500 and again leaps into another worth Rs, 2,000, and these 
wonderfully saltatory feats have been accomplished by him without the pos- 
session, so far as we can see, of any partioular or extraordinary judicial or 
legal qualifications, But, as we have said, we have no quarrel with either of 
these favourites of fortune.......... What we object to most strongly is that it 
_ is the colour of the skin that carries the day, for these important posts have. been 


@ 


wbestowed on these tyros of the Bar on the sole ground of their being 


% i 
* % 


HEuropeans.......... We feel we are protesting in vain; the voice that is raised 
against such abuse of patronage is as the voice of one crying in the wilderness § 
we think, however, we shall not be doing our duty by the public if 
we idly allowed such abuses to pass unchallenged. Ostensibly these appoint- 
ments are in the gift of His Excellency the~Governor, but we should beé 
inclined to think that His Excéllency has not been allowed to exercise his own 
free judgment in this matter. During the past several lustrums the Bombay 
Government has degenerated into a Government by Secretaries. It has become 
a tradition of the Secretariat that the prizes and plums of the Services shall be 
reserved for Europeans, and that the white skin must be given preference over 
the dark. It is in pursuance of this shameless distinction that in defiance of all 
right, justice and good faith Government have determined for many years 
past not to appoint any but Europeans to the posts of Chief Presidency 
Magistrate and Chief Judge of the Small Cause Court.......... The appoint- 
ment of Messrs. Kemp and Donald are regarded by the bulk of the public 
with great dissatisfaction. From a public point of view they are absolu- 
tely undesirable; from the point of view of those many perfectly capable 
native gentlemen, both already in the service and out of it, who have been so 
inequitably passed over, they are most unfair and most unjust. From any and 
every standpoint these appointments must be pronounced as entirely indefen- 
sible and open to grave objection, inasmuch as they have been made in 
deliberate infringement of important and well-established principles.......... 
The determination of Government to debar all natives, however competent and 
suitable, from the posts of Chief Presidency Magistrate and Chief Judge of the 
Small Cause Court is not only unwarranted and higaly injurious to the public, 
but it operates, as may easily be conceived, with the greatest harshness and 
injustice on the claims to deserved promotion of such officers as Mr. P. H. Dastur, 
Mr. Karsondas Chabildas and Mr. M. H. Hakim, All these officers are too 
well-known to the public to need any detailed reference to their abilities, 
their ample qualifications and the length and excellence of their official 
services, On every ground of right and reason they were entitled to promotion, 
and it is difficult to see on what grounds they have been passed over and 
superseded as they have been..,....,...... The Indian public must rouse itself to 
denounce and protest against such a principle of selection for public appoint- 
ments, and it is fully time that our public bodies should wake up to the serious- 
ness of the situation and take early steps to give expression to the feeling of 
indignation and irritation with which the public view such partial and unjust 
exercise of. patronage and such flagrant abuse of their powers by Government,’’ 


30. “'The province of Gujardt has, along with several others of this 


Alleged harsh dealings of country, suffered most terribly during the last un- 


Government officers with the Pleasant visitation of famine......... . TLhecultivators 
rayats in the collection of Of the Broach District especially are said to have 
land revenue. been reduced to a state of complete prostration, and 


Kithidwar Times (32), ag their future prospects have once more assumed a 
7th June, Hing, cots, threatening aspect, it cannot: be said when their 
miseries will come toan end. Unfortunately, however, the time for collecting 
revenue for the current year happens to fall due now, and hence the stringency 
of the measures that the Government. officials adopt adds fresh trouble and 
inconvenience to the already woe-begone people, for, though Government 
have given instructions to their officers to be particularly lenient in their 
collection of takavi advances and land assessment, these latter have, somehow 
or other, deemed it wise to display their old, harsh and unsympathetic attitude 
towards the rayats........... Being in direct touch with the agriculturists these 
Revenue officers are expected to realize their miseries far better than the higher 
officers of Government, and hence the fact that they should persistently pursue 
a condemned policy even to this day points to nothing but a misguided notion 
of duty on their part and a determination to do injury to the poor and 
helpless rayats. They appear to know little how their ill-advised conduct 
is calculated to do harm not only to the rayat, but also to the Government 
on whose behalf they are supposed to act. Speaking with reference to this, 
one of our Bombay contemporaries observes that instances are daily being 


brought to light of the harshness of these unthinking officers of Govern- 
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r defy the instructions contained in the Resolutions of Government.” 
ida tad > bce . | ° 

ference to a false complaint of harsh treatment made by a Pati- 
. dar of Jambusar Taluka (vide paragraph 18 of Weekly 

- Report No, 25), the. Broach Samdchdr writes :—We 

ent of la are somewhat sceptical as to the truth of the state- 
ade bya Patidarof Jam- ment made by Shiva Mathur that he was foolish enough 
B Lage Uap Areing gg), #0 make a falee complaint at the instigation of some 
29th June. char (6), one else, It is very probable that the preliminary 
: investigation into the allegations may have been made 
in the presence of the officers whose conduct was impugned, and the witnesses 
on whose evidence the complainant had relied may have got frightened at the last 
moment and shrunk from helping him to substantiate the charges, It is also 
visage that Shiva Mathur may have thought it wise to succumb to pressure 
rought to bear upon him from outside and screen the officers by turning 
round and asserting that the complaint made by him had been concocted. It 
is incredible that an illiterate agriculturist should bear such grudge or 
énmity against an officer of the position of a Mamlatdar as to impel him to 
fasten a false charge upon the latter. It is also difficult to understand how 
the District Association after a careful and elaborate inquiry should have 
failed to discover that the complaint was not a genuine one. All these con- 
siderations give rise to the suspicion that some underhand influence was at. 
work in the matter. If Shiva Mathur really made a false complaint, the public 
have a right to know who his instigators were, so that they might beware of 
them, Besides, such mischief-makers should not be allowed to escape scot-free. 
In conclusion, we appeal to the Honourable Mr. G. K, Parekh and the Broach 
District Association to go to the bottom of the matter once more and determine 


if there was or was not any germ of truth in the complaint made by Shiva 
Mathur. 


32. Agriculture, which is the sole surviving industry of the masses in 
Silakonee of teens. reqe- India, is at present in a very depressed condition. 
lations and the consequent OVernment intend to open an Agricultural College 
destruction . of ‘ cattle in With a view to encourage agriculture, but we doubt 
India. whether agriculturists can derive any material benefit 
j sary bnort (105), 24th from such an institution. Want of sufficient plough 
pas cattle is as much the cause of the miserable condition 
of the Indian rayat as the unstable character of the revenue demand. 
Though Government do not by any means wish to discourage the preservation 
of plough cattle, the stringency with which the regulations in respect of cattle 
trespass are enforced by the authorities of the Forest Department has practi- 
cally the same effect. We know of several instances in Khandesh, where owners 
of cattle have been fined Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 for removing forest produce worth only 
half an anna. At present the agriculturists have no right to take away even a 
stick or a blade of grass from Government forests, but if this stringency were to 
be relaxed, fewer cattle would go into the hands of butchers. Under present 
conditions it is impossible for cultivators to maintain a large number of cattle 
for want of grazing grounds, and so they are obliged to part with a large number 
of them to butchers, who slaughter them for feeding Europeans, Can it not 
then be said with reason that the object of Government in passing the forest 
laws a 7 exterminate cattle and to bring about the complete ruin of the 
coun 
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total deaths from . page have been returned as under :—1901, 278,697; 
1902, 577,427; 1903, 851,263; 1904, 1,022,209. Heaven alone knows. what 
the year of grace 1905 willshow! And yet these figures are admitted by. all 
who know the country to be far from a correct-estimate of the actual mortality. 
But even granting that they are correct, what appalling consequences the loss 
of these 27 lakhs of valuable human lives, in course of the last four years, 
has entailed on a country which is rich in neither men nor money in propor- 
tion to its size? We have been calculating the enormous losses sustained by 
Russia in the present Far Eastern War. -But what are the losses of 
Russia compared to ours? ..,....... Russia may close the war to-morrow and 
begin to recuperate her exhausted resources, But who can say when India’s 
woes will be over—when the plague will die, and millions be saved from perish- 
ing every year?.....,.... From the way in which the mortality has been jumping 
upwards year after year it can be safely prophesied that each succeeding quin- 
quennium will show an increasing mortality, and it cannot require any great 
stretch of imagination to conceive where india would be at the end of 
another ten years, if plague is allowed to run its course as it has been doing 
since 1896, Asa refuge from these dismal forebodings, we have nothing but 
the ‘scientific expedition” now visiting the country, What a reed to rely 
upon !” 


34, ‘The Kasandra (Ahmedabad) correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed 
Cattle-lifting in certain Wtites :—Cattle-lifting becomes rife in certain talukas 
talukas of Ahmedabad Of Ahmedabad District simultaneously with the 
District. | setting in of the monsoon. ‘This year, too, com- 
Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 30th plaints are being heard about the lifting of cattle. 
June. It is imperative upon the authorities to adopt vigorous 
measures for putting down the evil. . 


35. The following occurrence is illustrative of the high-handedness and 
Ae a oppression exercised by village headmen and petty 
re if crsiate citines officers OlCials upon ignorant and helpless villagers. It is 
in a Police investigation in Said that on the 19th June last the Mukhi of Pithai 
Kaira District. | (Kaira) found the corpse of a new-born child lying 
Kaira Tames (79), 20th ynderneath a tree on the eastern boundary of the 
— : village. He gave information about this to the 
Chief Constable, who proceeded to the spot on the succeeding day. While the 
Police investigation into the offence was proceeding, Mukhbi Lallu Vaghji, Patel 
Chatur Bhagwan, Patel Jiva Dwarkadas, Sakra Maheshwar and Dhed Deola 
Rama forcibly dragged a number of Muhammadan and Dharala women to the 
village chowri. It is said that they were made to wait there under the buraing 
sun for six hours, and that some of the women, whe were enceinte, having felt 
unwell and asked permission to depart, were vilely abused by the above-named 
persons. If tiis report be true, we cannot help stigmatising the conduct of 
the Mukhi and his associates as unbecoming. Why it was presumed that only 
Dhardéla and Muhammadan women could have committed the offence and not 
those belonging to the Patidar and other castes is more than we can understand. 
Besides, to collect a number of women in this fashion ina public place on mere 
suspicion is nothing short of a gross libel upon their character. The action of 
the Mukhi has offended the Dhardla and Muhammadan inhabitants of the 
village, and we trust, therefore, that the Collector of Kaira will inquire into the 
matter and render justice to the aggrieved parties. 


36. One Narayen Patil, of Tung, taluka ‘Tasgaon, district Satara, having 

got information that Vithu Kadam, an accomplice of 

Comments on the agtion of the notorious dacoit Satya, bad arrived in the above 
sy P Folice authorities at village, wired the information tothe District Super- 
2 in “prosecueg *  intendent of Police, who at once deputed his Assistant, 
Pratod (152), 26th June. Mr. Wallinger, to inquire into the matter. The latter, 

| however, on arriving at Tung, found that Vithu had 

already left the village. Irritated by this disappointment, Mr. Wallinger 
prosecuted the Patil, on a charge of giving false information, before a 
agistrate, who sentenced him to rigorous imprisonment for .six months, On 
appeal the District Magistrate, being of opinion that the Patil had not given 
con 461—7 
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Police must have got up the case simply to avoid the necessity of making 
_ ~~ fr entry in the diary that the dacoit could not be found. This case fully 
ws how @ person, who gives voluntary information to the Police, is persecuted 


by the latter. Mr. Arthur deserves praise for having done justice in this 
‘@ase. We would remind the Police that true tact and daring do not consist in 
getting up weak cases like the above. 


Re. 37. “The paper on Hindu Law set.at the ‘recent Pleaders’ Examination 

a a i has been placed on our table by.one of the candidates, 

ee eet ine eon Who assures us that ‘it drew tears’ from the eyes 

pers set at the District Of many an examinee and must necessarily result 

Pisaders’ Examination. in a ‘slaughtér of the innocents.’ We have 

seine, Prakish (44), 24th looked at the paper and confess we cannot congra- 

oe og: oom.  tulate the examiner, whoever he be, upon his per- 

formance. The poper takes up three foolscap pages of closely printed matter, 

leaving not much margin on either side. The questions number 12 in all, 

7 every one of which is of portentous length and divided into sub-questions, 

Hh and these sub-questions are further sub-divided, Inall there are 26 sub- 

uestions, and these have more than double the number of sub-sub-questions. 

me of the questions seem to be more in, English than in Law, Others are un- 

doubtedly too difficult for candidates for the District Pleaders’ Examination.... 

i ... The complaint against the paper made by the candidates is quite reasonable, 

{3 3 and we are the more disposed to side with them, since they say that every 

i} other paper set at the said examination was very reasonable. We should 

like to know which of the examiners was responsible for this particular paper 

and should also like the High Court authorities to look carefully into the 
matter.” 


38. “The Daily Telegraph thus urges the need of a hospital for 
infectious diseases in Poona. Patients suffering from 
Need of a well-equipped infectious diseases are almest always in a state of 
— _ for infectious seare, and their removal to the shanties near the 
eases in Poona. A ’ 
Daily Telegraph (3), 26th Sangam must have at any time a most depressing 
June. effect upon them. ‘There are persons in Poona who 
could well afford to pay two or three rupees a day for 
accommodation and treatment in a hospital for infectious diseases, and for such 
there is no place under the present medical regime in Poona. An infectious 
hospital built out in the direction of Bhamburda, with accommodation for 
different classes of patients, is greatly needed, and if Government found that 
they had some funds to devote to the purpose, there are those who would most 
assuredly come forward and assist. At any time the dread epidemics of plague 
Ag or small-pox may return with power and inflict the old time misery once more. 
il The provision of a hospital, such as that mentioned above, would take a load off 
iG Many minds and without much expense be a real blessing to thousands.” 


39. ‘ Naturally the problem of assaults by Europeans on Indians has been 
occupying much of our thought lately. We are of 

How can natives prevent opinion that if the evil is to be nipped in-the bud, 

~ sn upon them by our countrymen should display more spirit them- 
Hyderabad Journal (5), selves instead of relying on newspaper criticism as they 
28th June. appear to do at present. There are two ways of 
showing such spirit. One, is this:—Those assaulted 

may give their assailants tit for tat, abuse for abuse and blow for a blow, but 
this way would not do for many reasons, the chief umong them being that one 
‘thereby takes the law into one’s own hands, There could be little doubt that 
‘such a summary way of dealing with Englishmen is the most effective, as it non- 
‘plusses them at once. He sees that he has met with his match and quietly 
‘beats a retreat. But in spite of this we would not recommend a course in which 
we have to brutalise ourselves and to-break the law. We should show our spirit in 
\, another-way, which is that-the aggrieved party should seek redress in a court of 
‘Yaw. This would operate as a powerful deterrent against such assaults as have 


. 


a 
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been at present exciting the public mind. No Englishman, unless he has lost 
all sense of shame, would like to figure as an accused in a criminalcourt. The 
thought that it is very difficult to obtain justice in such cases need not deter us 
from instituting a prosacution. Even if we fail to ensure our assailants’ 
conviction, we shall have at least dragged him to the court and obliged him to 
stand in the dock. This punishment would prove'a sufficient deterrent, and 
our object, too, is to check the evil and not necessarily to see our wrong avenged. 
We would, therefore, exhort our countrymen to make it a point to file a complaint 
whenever they are assaulted by Europeans: The latter would then think twice 
before they lose their temper. Once convinced that their victims do not 
take things lying down, they dare not maltreat us. It would be well if tho 
teacher who has been assaulted by the Rev. Mr. Sandberg made up his mind 
to have recourse to a court of law. His is a very good case. All his witnesses 
are respectable and independent men, who would honestly and fearlessly tell 
the truth. He has only to file a complaint to bring the offence home to his 
assailant,” 


40. “Inthe mofussil the zamindars and haris are put to much incon- 
venience owing to the prohibition against putting 

A grievance of the Zamin- logs across Government canals to enable the people 
dare Ss — to cross them without danger, difficulty and loss of 
‘Daweled prone (5:, time. The result is that Daroghas are bribed to 
24th Jane. connive at the putting up of unauthorized, but 
necessary, passages. If the object of the prohibition 

is to obviate the danger of drowning accidents, it can be secured more effectively 
by requiring two logs to be placed side by side. Government will do well to 


remove the prohibition.” 


41. ‘ We are glad to learn that Mr. Barrow has instructed the Medical 
officers inspecting Railway passengers at the Kard- 
Medical inspection at gohi Cantonment Station not to make the passen- 


Karachi Cantonment Station. a 1h ; 
Riot mma 6), C™ squat on the ground. The ill-treatment received 


8th June. by a respectable Mukhtyarkar seems to have cone 
vinced the authorities that there existed a real 
public grievance with regard to the matter.......... Dame rumour has it that 


the Hospital Assistant, who insulted the Mukhtyarkar, has been removed from 
his post, and that from 1st July there will be no inspection.” 


Education. 


42, A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh :—** Will you allow me 
to bring to the notice of the authorities concerned 


Complaints about the Poona several grave complaints that are rife in regard to 


Female High School. 
Indu Prakdsh (44), 27th 
June, Eng. cols. 


the management of the Poona Female High School 
and of the Boarding-house attached to it? Things 
were in a satisfactory condition under the regime of 
Miss Hurford, the late European Lady Superintendent of the institution. She 


the regime of Miss Sorabji, the present. Lady Principal of the school. She is 
an able lady and a good teacher, I will own candidly, but she sets too high a 
value upon strict disciplinarianism and does not make due allowances for the 
natural tenderness of female character, I think she also puts a high premium 
upon literary efficiency and considers that the highest glory for the school 
is excellent results at examinations, particularly at the Matriculation. Besides, 
she has admitted into the school and even into the boarding-house too large a 
proportion of Native Christian girls of a class not likely to exercise an edifying 
influence, morally or intellectually, on the middle and upper class Hindu girls 
for whose benefit principally the school was started.......... Lastly, I come to 


ideals of male and female education is being lost sight of more and more in 
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Pret play < bere seeuns to + be; -tor 
living and hard study. The food. supplied. 
ere is not sufficient laxity in the rigid: discipline 
- gnforced, not even prompt and adequate treatment and nursing. I am told 
that the matron = other servants are more often. the masters of the. girls than 
_  wtpinisters to their comforts. Punishments are not uncommonly inflicted on 
See the strength of their reports, and’ these punishments are sometimes very 


Municipalities. 


43, ‘*The discussion which took place in the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
Sa a ee tion on Thursday last on the Health Officer’s Report 
Sbisidha) «, Goieendion ~» for the first quarter of the current year was of a most 
the measures adopted by the USeful character. The persecution by the Health 
Health Officer for combating Department of the poor smallpox-stricken population 
“ ee ae ee was severely condemned. One after another members 
vias Bite. col A ”) belonging to the medical profession denounced the 
measures carried out for the prevention of the fell 

disease asanything but humane. This charge was ably supported by some of 
the lay Councillors from their own personal experience......... The net result of 
the small-pox campaign was that a great shock was given to the sentiments and 
feelings of the population, especially of the Hindus, whose religious susceptibilities 
in the matter are too well-known. But this was not the only charge hurled 
at the head of the Public Health Department. The Medical Councillors 
condemned the segregation policy actively pursued, without a drop of human 
mercy, as utterly futile because opposed to. the principles emphasised by 
medical science, ‘The segregation practised was no segregation. It absolutely 
defeated its object, and no place was worse for the purpose than the Arthur Road 
Hospital, It was really the centre of infection—the focus whence infection 
widely radiated with a vengeance east and west, north and south. While such 
was the situation, it was exasperating to notice in the report covert and overt 
insinuations against medical practitioners in genera), [t was alleged against 
them that they were neither co-operating with nor assisting the Department. 
This allegation was proved to the hilt to be utterley baseless and unfounded, if 
not malicious. We think it was time that the Municipal Commissioner referred 

‘ back reports of this controversial character tothe Department which made 
them. He should inthis matter discharge the functions of a rhadamanthine 
censor and order the omission of statements, which could not be proved 
and which besides were made from motives. Reports of this nature are not 
only misleading, but mischievous.........._ In the present case the search-light 
of criticism was most. effectively turned on that part of the report which was 
not only controversial, but opposed to facts,......... It was pointed out how the 
small-pox campaign had been mercilessly pursued. The zeal of the underlings 
outran their discretion, and there was no evidence to show that the head had 
done anything to curb or restrain it within legitimate bounds. As one lay 
member remarked, had such a campaign been pursued or attempted in the Hast 
End of London, the authorities would have found to their cost how they 

. might have been overwhelmed. The riotous element here is more patient 
- and less obstreperous. It has the great virtue of silent suffering. But 
there is a limit to its patience. When that limit is passed, exasperation 
supervenes with results of a most tragic character of which we had 

a most painful experience a few years since. The Madanpura riots, it is 
notorious, had their sole origin in the exasperation to which the patient masses 
were driven y the exceedingly harsh operations and zoolwm of the myrmidons 
f the Chief Plague authority. The Health Officer of a city like Bombay, with 
s heterogeneous population, ought to understand the mood and temper of the 
ander certain provocative circumstances and like a wise, practical man 
d with his preventive measures in a spirit of conciliation and see 
erlings do naught to drive the people under desperation to take the 
own « +eese. He must carry the people with him and 
backs prosecute them on the most frivolous pretences.” 
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44. ‘The measures adopted by the Health Department for the isolation 
_ Guiaréts 25) sna A of sufferers from small-pox were needlessly stringent. 
pg Soa a’: ‘Buropeans have a dread horror of small-pox, as they 
' easily succumb to its effects. The occurrence of a few 
fatal cases amongst Europeans led to the adoption of drastic measures in dealing 
with the native community. It was on a very small scale a repetition of the 
foolish measures taken during the panic caused by the outbreak of plague in 
1897-98. It is all very well to appeal to what is done in England. But there 
the people are accustomed to hospital treatment, and the British public will 
not tolerate ill-equipped hospitals. Whatisthe case in India? A patient 
from St. George’s Hospital complains in the TZimes about the defective 
hospital arrangements. ‘The Bombay Government is at once moved to insti- 
tute an inquiry, and they publish a lengthy resolution upon the subject. 
Supposing similar complaints had emanated from a native and appeared in 
a native paper, the Bombay ‘sovernment would not have paid the slightest 
attention to them, as happened in Poona and Bombay when a sense- 
less plague policy had become the official fad and when the whole native 
press was ringing with bitter complaints against the house-to-house inspec- 
tion system. Besides, people can hardly be blamed, if they do not like 
to see their dear ones, who are stricken with small-pox, removed to 
plague hospitals. We quite agree with those who have condemned the severity 
of the sentences that were passed by the Chief Presidency Magistrate on 
poor, ignorant and misguided persons......... . he proper remedy is not to 
send ignorant or superstitious persons to jail, but to popularise vaccination and 
see that no child is left unvaccinated, and provide comfortable hospitals in 
convenient localities which will command the confidence of the public. We 
need hardly point out that the occurrence of a few fatal cases amongst Euro- 
peans is no reason for riding roughshod over the feelings, customs and 
habits of the people. The number of vaccination depots in Bombay is still 
insufficient, Poor people find it inconvenient to take their children to distant 
Offices and wait for one or two hours, ‘That is a matter which requires to be 
attended to.” 


45. “'The discussion which took place in the Corporation on Thursday 
last on the question of giving compulsory primary 
motion in the Boutey Cor- education to boys in the city of Bombay was no 
poration about the introduc- G@oubt an important one. the proposal was made 
tion of free and compulsory by the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla, who 
education for boys in the has made the subject his own, and the opposition to 
se, 5 | it was led by Mr. D. G. Padhye, who, with the 
amee-Jamshed (29), Ist . . ans GR 
July, Eng. cols. reputation of an experienced educationist, combiues 
the distinction of being one of the most promising 

of our rising politicians, Mr, Ibrahim was for committing tie Corporation 
to the opinion that the time had come when a beginning should be made 
in introducing free and compulsory primary education for ooys in the city, 
and that Government might be requested to apyoint a Joint Committee to 
consider the details and make recommendations as to the best manner in 
which this object could be attained. Mr. Padhye was of opinion that 
it was too early as yet to go in for compulsory education, that as a 
preparatory step to it primary education for boys and giris should be 
made free in Bombay, and that a Joint Committee might be appointed to con- 
sider the details and recommend the best manner for attaining that ODjeCt.... 0... 
From the pros and cons of the question discussed by the speakers on both sides 
if would appear that a third amendment was needed as a compromise—one 
on which both sides could join in voting and waich left the prospect 
of a liberal expansion of primary education in the city free and undis- 
turbed. Why not go to Government with a request for a Joint Committee 
to consider the whole question of primary education in the city and to re- 
commend the most feasible measures for its expansion, compatible with the 
city’s means, mood and requirements?......... The torch of reform and 
amelioration has, we admit, often to be carried forward in spite of the people 
whom it is intended to benefit. But there are limits beyond which it would 
never be advisable to go in opposition to a ‘people’s will,’ and though we 
should be prepared to face a certain amount of opposition in the matter, we 
cox 461—8 


Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla’s 
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ite to hold back, if the intended reform is likely to be 

} ‘as a course than a blessing. We have more than once 
. Mr, Lbrahim’s eee and continue to be in sympathy 
we are none less op to any other than an extremely 

e, and should not hesitate to confess that there was a good deal in 
ye said about the results of forcing an unpopular measure on the 


t 


p . ile a. We for our part should not hesitate to have it ascertained in the 


meclusive manner possible how far the present proposal of Mr. Ibrahim 
8 caloulated to meet with the acceptance of the people and is adapted to their 
condition and requirements, The delay of a few months, or even one or two 


years, should not matter much, if we could obtain through a thoroughly 


re ntative committee definite information on all the important bearings of 
the question.” 


"46. ‘‘ We cannot say that we are in entire agreement with all the argu- 
ag ere ments Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla advanced in support of 
nak ecle., (“9), “nd “aly; his proposition. Some of his observations were too 
broadly stated, and we are not sure that there is 
absolute unanimity in the native press on the subject, as he contended, The 
ublic would have very much perferred to know under what circumstances and 
with what success the system of free and compulsory education has succeeded in 
advanced countries, instead of reading high-flown eulogies of a Government 
which has done precious little for popular education in India. We cannot anti- 
cipate the decision of the Corporation, but the discussion that has taken place 
has already afforded sufficient proofs of a likely divergence of opinion...... The 
mover of the resolution supported his motion, inter alia, upon sanitary grounds, 
There can be no question that the sanitary problem is intimately mixed up with 
the educational problem. The logical consequence, however, of this position 
‘must be free and compulsory education for girls as well. But that is evidently 
im possible, and even in the case of boys only a beginning is intended to be made. 
There are difficulties in giving effect even to the tentative scheme proposed by 
the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla.......... Supposing free and compul- 
sory education were introduced in the Girgaum ward, what is there to prevent 
an exodus of poor parents to neighbouring wards where there is no com- 
pulsion? Again, attendance in schools means more expense in the shape of 
clothing for boys, books and other necessaries of school life. How are 
poor boys to be provided with these requisites? Are the Corporation and Gov- 
ernment going to help them? If so, the public would be glad to have an 
assurance on that point. What are the principles on which boys will be 
exempted from the operation of compulsory legislation? If poor parents, who 
cannot clothe and feed their children properly, do not send their children to 
school, are they to be fined and rendered still more miserable ? It, therefore, 
becomes necessary to compare the advantages of a restricted scheme of free and 
compulsory education with those of a larger scheme of free education only ...... 
The introduction of a free system of education over a large area will enable 
the Corporation and Government to determine how far it would be necessary to 
resort to compulsion, if a compulsory system were introduced. rom this point 
of view Mr. Padhye’s amendment for the introduction of free education as a 
preliminary step to the adoption of the compulsory system deserves careful 
consideration. In the case of the other proposal it cannot be said that the 
experience gained in Girgaum or Fort, inhabited as these wards are by a well- 
to-do class of people, is likely to be of much use in dealing with other wards. 
But if Mr. Padhye’s proposal were sufficiently tried and if on experience it 
were found to have failed or more or less succeeded, it would afford valuable 
guidance in determining the future educational policy.” 


47, ‘*Itis hard to think well of the action of the Improvement ‘Trust 
Board in rejecting the very reasonable amendment 
The Improvement Trust of the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla at last 


laa a pee seers Tuesday’s meeting. It is impossible to believe that 


_ of the Board. the amendment would have been negatived, if the 


- dém-e-Jamshed (29), 50th Trustees had regard for economy and the interests of 
June, Eng. cols. the rate-payers and had approached the consideration 
of such an important question from the standpoint of 


31 


practical business-men. On the very face of it, it is unjust and preposterous to 
make any public body like the Trust pay at one and the same time the Chair- 
man’s allowances to three separate individuals, and it might have been expect- 
ed that the Trustees would heartily support a proposition which aimed at the 
removal of so palpable and manifest an injustice to the rate-payers of the town, 
But no, six good men and true were found rejecting a proposition which asked 
that Government may be requested to do away with ‘ the inequitable arrangement 
under which the Board is held to be liable for the leave allowances of two 
Chairmen and the salary of the acting Chairman at one and the same time.’ 


.eoeeeeee 18 it fair to mulct the Board in the way in which it is done now ?”’ 


48, ‘ Mofussil journalists of the present day seem to think’ that their 
functions consist mainly in thwarting public move- 
Pp goad png sor ments, spontaneously brought into being, by idle 
of Sir Frederic Lely. blabbering and _ self-stultifying sentiments. ‘The 
Surya Prakdsh (87), 24th movement set on foot in Ahmedabad to perpetuate 
June, Eng. cols.; Surat the memory of our late deserving and energetic Com- 
> waa § (95), 26th June.; missioner, N. D., Sir Frederic Lely, has stimulated 
roach Samdcha'r (68), 29th ‘4. ; ° 
Penk the activity of such journalists.......... But denun- 
ciations of what is a perfectly justifiable movement 
‘come with bad grace towards a retired officer, who made the grievances of the 
people his own and by dint of strenuous and well-directed efforts succeeded in 
counteracting the dire results of recent famines. Nothing could be more sug- 
gestive of ingratitude, more condemnatory of the people’s capacity for appre- 
ciation, than the pretended display of opposition, which has been brought to 
bear on the movement by designing agents, who probably met with small 
countenance at Sir Frederics hands. Who can deny that the Northern 
Division has never yet hada Commissioner of Sir Frederic Lely’s foresight 
and calibre ?......... Comparisons are invidious, and while we mean no dispar- 
agement of those who have preceded Sir Frederic Lely in office, we certainly 
say that it will not be easy for Government to supply his place....... Owing to 
Sir Frederic Lely’s foresight in carrying out a scheme of water-works in Surat, 
the entire population of the city enjoys atthe present day in return for a 
nominal payment the blessing of an abundant water-supply, and cholera, for 
which the city had become known as the ‘whited sepulchre, has been 
uprooted....... We are told that Sir Frederic Lely did not play a righteous 
part in connection with the Gujarat Revenue Inquiry......, Sir Frederic’s 
report, however, was just what might have been expected from an absolutely 
just and impartial officer. He wrote with emphasis where facts were found to 
have been twisted or exaggerated, and at the same time he expressed his 
disapproval of any irregularity or departure from the orders of Government or 
his own, where such was traceable.......... If, therefore, Sir Frederic Lely’s 
report on the inquiry did not please journalists of the type of our contemporary, 
the Gujarat Mitra, it was because they expected too much ado about practi- 
cally nothing from one who was not accustomed to make a mountain out of a 
molehill. We really think that, after all that Government and their officers 
did; it would be monstrous to say that the inquiry fell through because of one 
report or another. Rather it met with a collapse, because things were tried 
to be overdone, and overdoing rarely withstands a rigid test. We are also told 
that Sir Frederic Lely compromised himself in the eyes of the people by the 
part which he took in the preparation of the Land evenue Code Amend- 
ment Bilt which subsequently became law. Whether Sir F. Lely was or was 
not responsible for placing the measureon the legislative anvil, it is not our 
concern to investigate.......... But we firmly believe that the Act has proved 
a positive source of comfort to the rayat and a death-blow to the Bania. 
As to the fears expfessed in the Legislative Council that the Act would lead to 
a general confiscation of lands, we can say from personal knowledge that both 
in the district of Surat and also in the district of Broach notices of confis- 
cation were issued by the Collectors, but in no single case of which we are 
aware were the lands permanently confiscated: immediately on payment of the 
Government dues they were restored to the original owners. e think this 
will sufficiently show that the assurance to which Government had pledged 
themselves before the passing of the Bill has been sufficiently redeemed, and 
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nment which their opponents in Council were 
intérpr ** re perfectly bond fide.” |The Surat Akhbdr also 
ei ‘i le movement sét on foot in Ahmedabad for raising a 
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: Roa |e “Tt is vn that the local Municipality seattot continue, without 


ie hon 100 of 8 sir F, Lely. The Broach Samdohdr, however, takes a 
rent ¥ te propriety of such a memorial. ] 


a producing the most serious discontent among the 


‘2 * Detective water-supply in people, the present ill-regulated, scanty and unwhole- 


én some supply of drinking - water. The hardships of the 
June, ried = atigdlesseg people on this score have been especially aggravated 

this year. To say that the water supplied is unwhole- 
some does not convey the whole truth. One has only to go and move among the 
people i in the city to be able to realise the wrong to which they tamely submit, 
the inconvenience, nay, hardship, to which they have been subjected by having 
had to use, during nearly the last three months, water which, it would be the 
barest truth to remark, even animals would not drink. The water is positively 
unwholesome in taste, and useless for drinking or other domestic purposes. Nor 
are complaints made on the score of its quality alone. The water is of late 
supplied at half pressure and at certain fixed hours of the day. We admit that 
there has been a considerable wasta%e of water by the people. But this is the 
experience of nearly every city where water-works exist. ‘The Municipality 
is perfectly within its rights in regulating the water-supply as it deems proper 
todo. But such regulation should take count of the needs and convenience of 
the people and not operate as a hardship upon them. Moreover, it should not 
be arbitrary in character, for, beneath the too obvious excuse of a wastage of 
water, which has necessitated a reduced water-supply, there lie other causes, 
which have, we think, operated towards a general scantiness of water which 
the water-works at Nd4na Verdcha could “supply. The demand or con- 
sumption is more than the supply. It has steadily grown since the water- 
works were first constructed about ten years ago, until the crisis reached 
when the Municipality resolved a year ago to extend its limits and promised 
to supply water in the Police Lines, near Athwa, to a handful of rich 
occupants of bungalows whose interest there was more than one member in the 
Corporation to watch and support in the face of the vigorous opposition against 
the proposal of certain elected representatives of the people. It was a most in- 
judicious and indiscreet step for the Municipality to have undertaken to extend 
the water-mains outside the city limits, when parts of the eity were already left 
unprovided-not only as regards the supply of drinking water, but against even 
suitable protection from fire........... The error of the step has been seen 
now. The Municipality surely, therefore, cannot jay the whole blame on the 
people under the too transparent excuse of waste.” 


Railways. 


50. A correspondent writes to the Indian Spectator :—‘‘ The establishment 
rien 5 apSeias of a Railway Board in India is a most welcome change 
on aiie® ee in the Railway administration of the country.......... 
of the guaranteed Railways As purely mercantile concerns, railways take money 
in India. from us and earry our goods from place to place; 
. — Spectator (7), Ist this is purely a ‘give and take’ affair. Is nothing 
y more expected from the Railway administrations? 
At present Indians are employed on the Railway lines as—(1) enginemen ; 
(2) shunters, firemen, cleaners, fitters; (3) traffic hands—in purely subordi- 
Chas te branches of the service, such as Traffic Inspectors, Station Masters, Goods 
Clerks, Signallers, Porters, &c., &c. ; (4) accountants, clerks, &c., &c. Few, if 
any, Indians are found employed in the following capacities:—(1) Loco- 
otive Foremen; (2) Assistant Locomotive Superintendents; (3) Carriage and 
Wa on Foremen ; (4) Traffic Officers, such as District ‘Traffic Superintendents, 
ssistant Traffic Superintendents, 'l'raffic rege Goods Inspectors ; (5) District 
zineers, Assistant Engineers, Permanent Way Inspectors. It is not under- 


such places should not be given to ndians, who, with the requisite 


raining, can make as - good and efficient employés as Europeans who are 


33, 


now and then indented for from England. Prior to the transfer of the Mysore 
State Railway to the Southern Maratha Railway, the working of the -line 
was condueted almost entirely by the native staff trained up ih India 
under the superintendence of European experts. The late Divan ©. Ranga 
Charlu, O.1.E., tried this experiment successfully, Only important places, such 
as those of Chief Engineer, Traffic Manager, Locomotive Superintendent, &e., 
were given to Europeans of proved abilities. I would, therefore, suggest 
that the new Railway Board should take steps to get Indians properly trained 
and employed inthe higher posts on Indian railways, On some of the railways in 
Upper India appointments in the superior establishment of the Traffic Depart- 
ment, such as those of Senior Station Masters, Traffic Claim Settlers, Assistant 
Traffic Superintendent, Assistant Goods Superintendent, were given to Indians, 
and these officials were reported on tavourably, and there is no reason why appoint 
ments of the corresponding grades in the Engineering and Locomotive Schedules 
should not be kept open toIndians possessing the requisite aptitude and credentials, 
This is one of the most important and desirable changes I would respectfully 
press upon the attention of the Board in the interests of India. It may be 
asked why Railway Companies should bind themselves to provide Indiaus with 
posts on the superior establishments of the Railways, as the shareholders do 
not get anything more than their guaranteed interest; whether it is paid out 
of the money taken by the Government or out of the pockets of the people is 
immaterial to the English shareholders. I would reply as follows :—The com- 
mercial relations that exist between Indians and the Railway Companies are 
not quite analogous to those that exist between ordinary merchants and 
their customers, although the actual nature of the transactions may partake 
of pretty much the same character. The Railway Companies in India have a 
permanent and abiding interest in this country. They have taken up our 
land to construct railway lines upon. In that sense they are landlords. The 
capital that has been invested in the construction of the lines has been practi- 
cally sunk in the Indian soil. The railway bridges, the tunnels, the station 
buildings and the workshopsconstitute railway property, which is practically 
iminoveable. They have been fixed on our soil; the products of the land are 
carried by the railways; the improvements which we make in agriculture are to 
some extent due tothe facilities of transit afforded by the railways. Thus 
their interests are ours, and ours are theirs.’’ 


51. “ That the railway from Grant Road to Chureh Gate is a great con- 
ee venience cannot be gainsaid. Unless, therefore, a 
ah valley between Church SUbstitute can be found equal, if not superior, to 
Gate and Grant Road sta- 1 in point of cleanliness, convenience, speed and, 
tions. | last but not least, cheapness of cost to the passenger, 
Lngsan seers! liejormer the question of its removal cannot be considered. 
(6), 2580 ¢ mae, These points must be decided, in the light of the 
experience of electric tramways in other countries and of any other substitutes 
that may be suggested, by business men whose recommendations should be 
the basis on which Government and the public should proceed. If it is 
proved that the railway line can be done away with without inconvenience and 
without laying a heavier burden of cost on the passenger traflic, its excision 
cught to be surely welcomed. Apart from its effect on the landscape, it 
is a real nuisance. I'he mention of marine promenades and other high- 
sounding terms suggest bloated luxury to some minds, and the idea of 
pandering to wealth at the sacrifice of the poor is repugnant to right-thinking 
persons. But we think it will be admitted that a clear space on the 
Sea Face, where the residents and workers in some of the most congested parts _ 
of the town could have free access to the ozone-laden breeze, is a necessity. 
This is an even greater necessity of the poor than of the rich who can drive 
down to wherever they like. The humble pedestrian who, after working hard 
with his hands or head for six or seven hours in the fetid air of Fort, for 
instance, has nowhere to go where he can be assured of a quiet enjoyment of 
the refreshing sight, sound and breath of the sea. On Queen’s Road the 
process of dodging the crush of carriages, cycles and motor-cars constitutes 
@ serious strain on the jaded mind. ‘To add to these, every fifteen minutes a 
train shrieks along discharging fine particles of coal-dust which seem to have a 
con 461—9 7 : 
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52, a We hear that the P4liténa State authorities have appointed a special 
re tho First Class Magistrate and a Public Prosecutor, who 
“Aloge ie Es Deemae is a B.A., LL.B., in the place of Mr, Amarji Bhola- 
“the conduct of a case math, an old officer of the State, and Mr. Mooni, 
fao* the Jain Inspector on an Agency Pleader, to dispose of the complaint 
a cass He nite be lodged by some of the Barots against the Jain Inspec- 
7 | Pa A edie, (68), 20th ‘tor on the Shatrunjaya hills and others, Mr. Mooni 
oe has conducted and Mr. Bholanath has partly heard 
this case and examined several witnesses. It need hardly be said that we 
have not the least concern with the ultimate issue of the case, and are 
recluded at this stage from criticising its merits, inasmuch as it is sub judice, 
t if what we have heard be true, it must be said that the handing over of the 
case to a new pleader and a new Magistrate is an act which scarcely admits of 
any defence, We go even further and say that in this particular case, which, 
it must Be noted, is a complaint lodged by private individuals against the Jain 
émployés on the ‘hill and is not a prosecution by the State, there was not the 
slightest necessity for the authorities to go out of their way to appoint a Public 
Prosecutor and a special Magistrate. This action of the Pdlitana authorities, 
when viewed in the light of the fact that the ruler of Pdliténa has been for some 
time past at da drawn with the Jain community and the employés of 
Sheth Anandji Kalianji, is not at any rate overboard. We should not, therefore, 
be surprised, if the accused charged the Péliténa authorities with making com- 
mon cause with the complainants in the present case and affording them special 
facilities with an object not difficult to understand.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


53. <A public meeting — ee by eae or yin, ws was 
recently he ere in the temple of Shri Krishna in 
held at Abrnsdbbed for — Bhadra under the presidency of Mr. Sitaram Pandit 
gratulating Japan on her in order to offer congratulations to Japan on her 
recent victory over Russia. recent victory over Russia. Several speeches having 
 eauameeaaial (77), 29th been delivered, the President was authorised to send a 
congratulatory message to the Japanese Government 
_ through its Consul at Bombay. [The paper expresses gratification that such 
meetings should be held in different parts of the country, but adds that the 
Indians are likely to derive more benefit from imitating the virtues which 
a. distinguish the Japanese than from sending congratulatory messages to them.] 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and- Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 
believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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79 | Kaira Times vai .-| Nadifid «+. ecco| Do. coe .»-| Anopsi M4necklél Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 300 | | 
| Bania) ; 36. | 
80 | Kaira Vartamdan ... vee) Kaira... a a See ...| Kahand#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 | 
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Sl | Kathidwir Sam4chir see Ahmedabad ....} Do... o0 or Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 :. 
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83 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette 7 Sadra ... .-| Weeklyees ...| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas; Hindu (Audich Tolakia| 800 
| Brahman); 45. 
84 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... 4 Navs@ri .. : BPO Ses ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... oe 800 
86 =| Nure Elam oe “ Bombay ... ..-| Monthly... .«.| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 si 000 
86 | Praja Mitra iin ...| Karachi... ...| Bi-weekly .«+| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 275 
31. 
87 =| Praja Mitra aoe ---| Baroda ... ...| Fortnightly ...| Vy4s Jivanlil Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 306 
25. 
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38. 
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93 | Sind Vartamdn ... see! Karachi ... ...| Weekly oe ...| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 250 
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(Shravak); 36. | 
HINDIe : 


07 ; Pandit... sae eer} Poona = ees vee] Weekly vos eee} Govindrao Gangdram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 160 
; jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
98 | Sharman Samdehiér eeo| Bombay... «| Do. ee ave Shambhunath Sharma; Hindu;45 ‘«. | 1,500 


99 Shri Venkateshvar Samf-| Do. ... ...) Do. 4. «| Pandit Lajya Remji Sharma ; Bian (N 
char. Brahman) ; 39. 
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RY Seale Khénolkar; Hindu 825 


(Karhada Brahman) ; 34, 
(3) Ann Bal&chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
1 Oe a, a ia ae (Deshasth Brahman); 54. — 

Se Se | Loka- out om bid SIGs: dae .-| Gururao Ragltavendra Mamd4ipur; Hindu 800 
i a Si er ar eee Ba | (Deshasth eee 41, 
sey noe (Dhar-| Do. .. _ ...| Gundo a Nadgir ; Hindu (Deshasth 150 


Brahman) ; 28. 
eee} Dharwar | soaks pee ete -«+| Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 100 
| béda Brahman): ; 4l. 
ove} Gadag ses iat: Ee ui eos| Gaurishankar RAmprasad;. Hindu (Kanoja 200 
Bra@hman); 41, 


4 eet  - 407 : Aronodaya wie on ‘Théna ... et Ee eee ...| Dhondo K4shin&th Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpawan 615 
a aes “he Brahman); 23. 
. es weer mwyavett ... 4... «ool Dhulin.... ©...) 9D, cce oe Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 300 
a. | ; | shasth Yajurvedi Br&hman); 34. 


100| Boku) =... ... —.. Ratndgiri ..., Do. «. — ...| Hari Dharméji Gandhi; Hindu(Véni); 97 .... 500 


ae . 110 | Belgaum Samichér ...| Belgaum... ak’ Ee ae | Hari Bhikdji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud ities) thie 
| ee | 41. | 

_ ‘111 | Bhu’t i ua «| Bombay i) een «| Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 1,500 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. | 


112 : Chandanshu ree eoe| TAsgaon ... ee ea perce .».| Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni ; Hindu (De- 25 


| shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
119 Ghandraként ..._—s....| Ohikodi... _—«...!. ~-‘Do. ... —...| Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar; Hindu (Chit- 100 


; , | pawen Brahman) ; 40. 
114 | Chandrodrya ove col COMEDAGM sec 5 see] §=—9§ D0. oe ..»| Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 276 
| | Brahman); 40. 
} 116 | Chikitsak ... Pm »»| Belgaum aw ee ee »».| Abaéji Ramchandra Savant; Hindu (Mardtha);| 1,000 
ee 42. 


116 | Chitragupta .. ...)Karid ...  ...| Do. ws  see| Jagannath Ba4ldji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdéda| 250 
Brdhman) ; 38. 
Dakshin Vritta ... ...| Kolhdépur a a .»»| Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 100 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 
Deshakélavartam4n ...| Hrandol ... il. ee ee ..-| Mahadev Vandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 32. : 
Dharma ... eee roof UGA. ee a eee a -+| Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan| 1,000 
Braéhman) ; 48. 
Dharwar Vritta ... eos} Dharwar onl a ee .«.| Saddshiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 600 
Dnydén Sagar _... - Kolhapur se si vies Viee) Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 350 
man 
Granthamela vii ih De ...| Monthly «| Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 
(Deshastha Brdhman); 41. 
Hindu Punch bow sink See we.| Weekly wo eoe| Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke: Hindu(Chitpdwan| 1,500 
Brahman); 38. 


Jagadadarsh ins ...| Ahmednagar .. ee .| K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (Chit- 2980 
paiwan Brahman); 62. 


POUR ER EER HE EEE 


Jagadhitechchhu ... --| Poona ... oe er ae ...| RAOji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,000 
wan Brahman) ; 75. 
Jagatsamachér ... | Phos -... sek 2a ae e».| Trimbak A'b&ji Raje; Hindu (Kdyasth 500 
| Prabhu) ; 41. 
‘ K4l ee ie .... Poona ... ot a oe ...| Shivrdm Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu} 6,400 
’ : (ChitpA4wan Brahman); 39. 

iz Kalgataru...._—... -»-| Shol&pur adh ee eas .-| Govind Narayan Kakade ; Hindu (Deshasth 420 

. . Bréhman); 46. 
ye Karmanuk oie eee] POONAses wack: a aus .».| Hari Nérdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 4,100 

or ae, : Brahman) ; 38. 
ak Oke | Keral Koxkil _... -»,| Bombay... ...| Monthly ...| Krishnaji Néréyan Athle; Hindu (Karhd4da} 2,000 


Od Kesari eee Lee es Poona eee oe Weekly eee eee Ba! G A Aig Tilak, B.A., LL. B. ; Hindu 17,500 
a ae (Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 48. / 
| Kt Khéndesh Chitragupta....Dhulia ... ..., Do. ..  ...| Bhau "Réoji Sindekat; Hindu (Deshasth} 300 


GE Brahman) ; 26. 
188 Khindesh Vaibhay | Do... wv| Do. om suf Yadav Balkan Behalkar; Hindu (Deshasth) 690 


Bréhman) ; 39. 
«| Do. we — «..| Bhikdji Gopdl Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 


man) ; 35. 
DO. oui 495 Rémbrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
Brahman); 27. 
cect == De cee .».| Gangedhar Véman Barve ; Hindu (Chitpxwan 500 


i ie Brahman) 
ange abi Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 
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Name of Publication. 


169 


170 
171 
172 
173 


NA&sik Vritta 


Pandhari Mitr& 
Parikshak ... 

Poona Vaibhav 
Prabodh Chandrika 


Satya Mitra 
Satya Sadan 
Satya Shodhak 
Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari. 


Vidya Vilas 


Vrittaser eee 
Vritta Sudha 
Vyépéri eee 


Khairkh4h 


Sind Sudhar © 


MaritHi—continued. 
| Moda Vritta 

Mumbai Punch 
Mumbai Vaibhav 
‘Mumbai Vaibhav 


Nagar SamAchér... 
Nipdni Vaibhav ... 
Nydy Sindhu 
Pandhari Bhushan 


Ra ohav Bh ushan see 


Sholdpur Samachar 
Shrigonda Vritta... 
Shri Shahu 

Shubh Suchak 


Vividh Dnydn Vistar 


Vydpér Samachar .. 


Wai ee, eee 

Kochara (Ratn4- 
girl). 

Bombay... eos 
we. ene eee 


Ahmednagar ... 
Nasik ... oe 
NipAni ... oes 
Ahmednagar ... 
Pandharpur «es 


Sholépur 


Do. eee es 
Belgaum cee 
Poona ... sie 
Jalgaon ... ne 
Satara ... cee 
Islampur oe 
Yeola _... bes 


M4legaon cee 
Alibag ... ce 
Ratnagiri 20s 


Poona  .«. if 


Shrigonda ‘ied 
Sdtdra we ove 
Do. eee 00s 
Karad ee. ove 
Kolhapur oe 
Bombay +. se 
Do, oe an 


Wai ees eee 


Satara ese eee 


Poona ... eout 


Ahmednagar ... 


Liarkhéna oo} Weekly 

Hyderabad (Sind).| Do. 

ees| Karachi... a tee 
Do. 


7 4 7 
: a ee 
oe $ 


. 
Weekly .... 
Monthly 
Daily 
Weekly ... 
! ae 
Do. cee 
Do. ee 
eer 
DO, vee 
DO lim 
DO ane 
M0. . se 
DO. ase 
DO. cee 
Gs ses 
i on 
BO. tea 
BO. nes 
ee 
Fortnightly 
Weekly ... 
APO....000 
Do. — eve 
Do. ees 
DO. _ see 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
Monthly... 
Weekly ... 
Do. eee 
Doe 
Do, ove 
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Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 


| Rutunchand Punamchand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 


7 
a 


K4shinath Vaéman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 


Brahman) ; 48. 
Anandr4o Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 
Saraswat Brahman); 30. 
Ganesh Keshav Kearandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhmay) ; 43. 4 

Do. 0. ae 


Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24. | 


Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan| 
Brahman) ; 28. 


(Deshasth Brahman); 560. 

Waman Shridhar Kukde: Hindu (Deshasth 

Brdhman); 31. 

Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 

Brahman) ; 34. : 

Govind Sakhér4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 

Brahman) ; 42. : 

V4aman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séaras- 

wat Brahman). 

Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Brahman) ; 36. 

Naréyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 

Ganesh: Ballal Phans@lkar; “Hindu (Karh4da 
Brahman); 32, 


Brahman) ; 23. 
Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


Balchand Hir4chand; Hindu (Gujar&ti Jain) ; 
26. 

R4oji Hari Athavle ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brd4h- 
man); 53. 


Brahman) ; 60. 
Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 
Hindu (Karhada Br&bman); 45. 
Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kamati);46 _—..... 


Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
44. 
Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 
man); 22. 
Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Bréhman); 61. 
Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman); 33. 
Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman); 21. 
Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 35. 
(1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... <6 
(2) Raémkrishna Raghunath j$Moramkar; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Bréhman). 
Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 
‘p4wan Brahman) ; 51, 
Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 38. 
Nana Ddédaji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man) ; 39. 


wadi) ; 30. 
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Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhadaiggg—g609 


Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan). 


Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) A pout 
Tér4chand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20. ...| 
Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 38... 
|Asaumal Reghumal; Hindu (Lohans); 42° « 
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Weekly .. 
Ahmedabad Weekly os» 
Weekly .. 


ner i Weekly ... 


can). 


‘ 

..| Mahamad Ali Anvar ‘Ali; M 2,000 
(Sunni) ; 32, 

.--| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 5,000 
Muhammadan ; 50. 

wo] Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 50 

uhammadan. 

-e+| Tajammal Hossain; Muhammadan es... oe 

..-} Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,000 
Muhammadan ; 50. 

-e+| Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 250 
madan (Shaik); 31. 

ove —— Fatechand K4rbhéri; Hindu (Jain);} 1,400 

eee} Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 160 
Brahman; Smarta) ; 82. 

cee ees Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 

.../ Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23 ies soot + 1000 


Notes——A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


CG. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 


Official Spelling 


List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (SI or d) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a(S] = uw in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not. guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. We fervently hope that every endeavour will be made by the autho- 
rities out here to so arrange the programme of the 
Programme of the forth- forthcoming Royal tour as to give an opportunity to 
Coe Eye viet On; His Royal Highness to obtain an insight into the 
-e-Jamshed (29), 7th “ : 
July;  AkhbéGr-i-Soudégar Ctual condition of the masses. By this means alone 
(65), 7th Jnly. it will be possible to acguaint the heir-apparent to 
the British throne with the cire poverty of India 
and make him feel a personal interest ia her helpless and hard-hit millions. 
We would suggest that the programme should include a tour through one or two 
select districts, so that His Royal Highness may be brought in touch with the 
agriculturists in their own homes. We are afraid that the primary object of the 
Royal visit wil! be frustrated, if the programme consists exclusively of ceremonial 
functions, Darbars, lerées and entertainments. |The <Akhbar-i-Souddgar 
deplores the omission of Baroda from the programme of the Royal itinerary, 
especially in view of the fact that the present King-Emperor had honoured 
Baroda with a visit during his tour in India in 1575-76. | 


2. “The Times of India distinctly owes an ample apology to the Indian 
ladies of this city for the very unhandsome and 
Bombay Indian Ladies’ jmproper terms in which it has permitted its London 
address to Her Hoyal High- gorrespondent to speak of the movement initiated by 
ness the Princess of Wales. th ga 4 ° 1 add € walc 
Oriental Review (13), 5th them to arrange for a national address of welcome to 
July. Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales...,:..... 
As our readers are aware, the Indian ladies belonging 
to the different principal communities of Bombay, under the leadership of 
such high-born dames as Lady Jamsedji, Lady Bhalchandra, Her Highness 
Lady Alisha, and several others well known in Bombay society, have resolved 
to present an address on their own account and independently of the European 
ladies of this city. Itis very difficult to see what objection there could be to 
this course. The native ladies, rightly moved by a sentiment of patriotism, 
consider it to be the proper course to greet the Royal visitor with a thoroughly 
Indian welcome expressive of Indian loyalty, such as cannot but meet with the 
appreciation of Her Royal Highness. How or why this action on the part of 
the Indian ladies, perfectly sensible and legitimate, is described by the London 
‘correspondent’ of the local Times as an ‘error of judgment’ and ‘inherently 
silly’ passes ordinary compyrehension.......... The ‘correspondent’ surmises 
that there is more than meets the eye in the independent attitude assumed 
by the Indian ladies, and on the strength of some mysterious informant 
from Bombay he gives it out that the daring innovation of presenting an 
Indian address, freed from European leading strings, is intended to aggravate 


‘national antipathies,’ and that it is a machination of interested wire-pullers - 


evidently from the Congress camp....,.. We can assure the ‘ correspondent’ that 
he has been misled entirely into misjudging the situation and has been betrayed 
into writing palpable nonsense. We can tell him for certain that there ave 
absolutely no wire-pullers of any sort or kind inthis matter; that nobody 
has the least idea of making any political capital out of the perfectly harmluss 
movement, and the ‘ operative motive ’ for the presentation of the address by the 
Indian ladies alone is none other than the spontaneous desireto make the ceremony 
peculiarly Indian........... There are certain European ladies forming part 
of the ‘ Bumbledum of Bombay,’ who presuming much on the official position of 
their husbands arrogate to themselvesthe right of initiating and of playing the first 
fiddle in every movement in Bombay ofasocial or charitable character.......... 
It is to these ladies that must be ascribed several attempts that have been made 
to create a hiteh in the amicable and loyal movement inaugurated by the 
Indian ladies here. Some of them are in London now, and their malign 
influence is plainly traceable in the local Times ‘ London correspondent.’ 
They did offer, and in by no means a proper or courteous manner, to take 
the lead in this movement, but their offer was firmly but politely 
declined, Hine ille lacryme}.........1t was actually given out by one of 
these ladies as a threat which her great influence in ‘exalted quarters’ 
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thé Indian ladies would never be permitted 


as long ago been signified to the Indian ladies that Her Royal 
hness will be most graciously pleased to accept the Indian address,” 
8. “Wo regret that our space 
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limitations preclude us from giving in full 

RS RITES Sk A a a a the extremely interesting despatches in connection 
— OMe, Brodrick’s despatch on with the great official controversy on the Military 
a the “Miltary Reorganization Reorgs#hization Scheme......... That the final orders 

‘Bind Gazette (18), 27th Of the Secretary of ' State will meet with much 
June. searching criticism goes without saying, but we believe 
| ; : on the whole that they are wise. That the present 
system has worked fairly well so far is not an argument for its retention. In 
our opinion our present position is very critical While up to now 
our chief duty has been the internal development of the country, at 
the present moment it is to prepare ourselves for the country’s defence. 
Great Britain has never yet wanted ‘a man’ in the many crises of 
her history, and we believe that ‘the man’ for this particular crisis is Lord 
Kitchener. The military problem is the most important of all that the 
Indian Government has to solve, for unless it be solved satisfactorily, all our 
work in India during the past fifty years will be thrown away. The country need 
not fear a military dictatorship, as the Commander-in-Chief is still subordinate 
to the Viceroy, and all financial questions remain under the control of the latter, 
And all financial proposals made by the Commander-in-Chief will be subject to 
expert financial criticism. With the possibility of a struggle ahead of us, akin 
to that which we have been watching in the Far East, it is of the utmost 
importance that all conditions which ‘might hamper efficiency, cause the 
y aap .  @uplication of work and delay or create a conflict of authority as to whether 
Bi expenditure should be incurred’ should beremoved. Moreover, the man on 
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whom the responsibility would devolve for the conduct of the war should 
be given a free hand in advance to make his preparations and ensure success.”” 


4, “Mr. Brodrick’s despatch bears on its face a distinct impress of 
| Quiaré: Mitra (26), 2nq masterliness and undoubted capacity that would 
A gg eg hs ings (26), nd stand the test of the most acute and searching 
: criticism, It wasonly natural to expect that the most 
a , -  @istinguished soldier of Great Britain af the head of the army in this 
a country could not brook without resentment the interference of lesser men 
au in the great task to which he had pledged himself while coming out to India. 
om It was a great task which his King and the Government and the people had 
a set him, and its magnitude and importance few people can conceive. No 
sooner did Lord Kitchener take off his coat than he found himself assailed 
by the same octopus that had attacked Lord Curzon—the slow and tedious 
1 movement of the administrative machinery, and a love of ease and circuitous 
: methods which tradition has fostered in every Department of the Indian Govern- 
ment. It is easy to see from a perusal of the correspondence how effectually 
Lord Kitchener found himself handicapped in bis work. Difference and conflict 
of views naturally followed and led ultimately to an appeal by Lord Kitchener 
to the judgment of the Secretary of State........... According to the decision 
now arrived at by the Home Government, the Commander-in-Chief will be the 
sole expert adviser of Government on purely military questions and will be 
directly responsible to the Governor-General in Council,......... Thus armed 
‘with unlimited powers and scope for work, Lord Kitchener would no doubt 
be ina better position to carry into effect. his proposals to make the Indian 
army efficient. The decision of Mr. Brodrick, on the whole, is a wise one, and 
“will remove obvious causes of friction and conflict, which have in the past 
- militated against the efficiency of the military administration. The supremacy 
_of the Governor-General in Council is, and will be, maintained, and there is no 


- 


ason to fear that in furthering his military schemes the Commander-in- 
hief will be in any way less subject to proper financial and political control.” 


aie, 


ll 


5. It is to be hoped that the modifications proposed by Lord Ourzon in 
Kariéiek Patra (60), Sra the military reorganization scheme, as sanctioned by 
Foly fe oes , the Secretary of State, will receive favourable consi- 
rer a deration at the hands of the authorities in England, 
if His Excellency were to resign his high office at the present juncture, it 
would be a distinct loss to this country. Lord Curzon has inaugurated a series 
of important and far-reaching reforms, and some of these await a few finishing 
touches at his hands, If he were to depart from the country before completing 
the work to which he has set his hand, all the time and energy spent by him upon 
his various schemes of reforms would be a sheer waste. We would, therefore, 
deprecate the idea of Lord Curzon being obliged to resign on accoun: of his 
differences with the Secretary of State on the subject of the military reorgani- 
zation scheme. Some critics apprehend that with the transfer of the control 
of military expenditure from ‘the Military Member to the Commander-in-Chief, 
such expenditure will inevitably show a tendency to increase, but in our opinion 
this is a groundless apprehension. The Viceroy and the Finance Minister will 
still continue to exercise a salutary restraint upon the growth of military 
expenditure, and if any difference of opinion should arise on the subject in the 
Viceregal Council, the Secretary of State will act as an arbiter. 


6. ‘“ Proverbial philosophy teaches us that when misfortunes come, the 

Kaiser-iHind (30), 2nd come in battalions, This indeed is the deplorable 
Jely; aes 8 ; plight of India during the last ten years. She has 
ithe been the victim of the cruelest misfortunes, physical 
and political....... To the physical calamities of famine and plague have been 
added the political evils which the present Government, with a reactionary 
Viceroy at its head, has inflicted on them. Under his rule almost all the 
principal measures of liberal statesmanship of the past seventy years have 
been recklessly and mischievously subverted. Benevolent despotism is being 
slowly replaced by autocracy, which in its maleficent influence may gradually 
become unrecognisable from that prevailing in Russia. It was Lord Curzon 
himself who first gave the greatest stimulus to an active foreign policy, which 
like curses is now coming home toroost. It was he who proclaimed wrdz ef 
orbit that the India of King Edward the Seventh was in the position of the 
Kuropean Continent—a statement as mischievous as it is fallacious—and that, 
therefore, her frontiers which Nature has made impregnable should be further 
safe-guarded, aye, pushed so far as to meet the foe who, in his imagination, is 
seriously menacing the country! Aye, in one of those inflammatory harangues 
specially delivered to make an impression on the British Cabinet, whose ‘ colos- 
sal ignorance’ on indian affairs is notorious, and to force the hands of the 
credulous British public, he proclaimed, with all the strength of a Goliath, that 
so long as he was the ruler of India he would not be a party to the reduction 
ofasingle European soldier. Indeed his Government is credited with the 
scheme of increasing the existing force by thousands of troops, burdening the 
inarticulate and helpless tax-payer with a further permanent charge of three 
crores per annum at the least, apart from many more crores to be spent on 
what is euphemiously phrased ‘non-recurring’ expenditure. It is this 
militant Viceroy, ambitious of extending the boundaries of the Empire, already 
unwieldy and difficult to be governed wisely and well, and of covering himself 
in the bargain with a blaze of glory, who sowed the wind of additional 
militarism of a crushing character. Having sown it, it is not surprising that 
at this hour he is reaping the whirl-wind.. By some cruel irony of fate Lord 
Curzon stands before the world contending on behalf of his Government against 
the military autocracy which Lord Kitehener, the man of granite, demands. 
The latter has taken Lord Curzon at. his word. As the person responsible 
in war and peace for the military efficiency of the Empire, he demanded certain 
plenary powers, "The Viceroy wanted that India should be prepared for the 
dread contingency conjured by his distraught imagination. Lord Kitchener 
replied that she never could be prepared, until all that he demanded was given 
him without one ‘if’ or ‘dut’.......... Asa soldier his duty is to see the mili- 
tary machine in excellent working order in time of peace, so that in time of war 
it may run smooth without a hitch and without a disaster. Such a wish on the 


part of a soldier, whom the British nation has blindly raised to the highest. 
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ph tidnslie 2c And todo justice to Lord 
» bee: ant -or obstreperous either in the Council 
n t] he he I Pre a8 STs Garant been, He has never been 
of the market: jlace: or the theatre. Hitherto he has 
ee Mis ar oa us and r sible duties in silence caring not for praise or 
yee, Oo na te der-i the would have demanded not less but perhaps more 
~ then Lord K : “gro done. He would have striven harder to be the Military 
| ht have been even more successful in view of his eloquent 
| ue, his facile pen, and his consummate art of making the worse appear 
‘ee ' sag eason which we have all discerned in his numberless harangues. 
But we wish not only for Lord Curzon’s sake, which is after all a secondary 
consideration, but for the sake of the country itself, heavily handicapped as it 
is already, and powerless to avert the growing evils arising irom the intense 
militarism which is now in the ascendant, that in this instance the British 
Cabinet had paid due heed to the weighty ‘and well-reasoned remonstrance and 
warnings of the Government of India and accepted its conclusions.......... 
Within our experience we are not aware of any State paper which will prove 
deadlier in its far-reaching influence on the destinies of this great country than 
the one under review. Indian public opinion is vehemently pronouncing 
against it,.......... Had public opinion been actuated by any personal feeling it 
would have certainly sided with Lord Kitchener and defended him.......... 
But in this matter the Indian community has not allowed its personal differences 
with the Viceroy to obscure its vision. It thinks that whatever the excesses 
committed by him—and they are a legion—in carrying out his reactionary and 
repressive measures, which have already branded him as the most unpopular 
Viceroy India has ever had, in this serious controversy he has deserved well of the 
country for the determined stand he made against Lord Kitchener’s propo- 
sals......... Had he served the Indian people with sympathy and justice, how 
warmly and actively he might have been supported all throughout—a warm and 
active su eee which might have made it almost impossible for Lord Kitchener 
to formulate his demands inthe way he hasdone! All these circumstances add 
no little bitterness to the cup of Indian misery already full to overflowing. 
In this struggle for the mastery of the Military Department, India alone is the 
ar sufierer, for after all what are Lords Curzon and Kitchener to her ? 
ey areso many birds of passage. ‘They are here to-day and will go to-morrow, 
But the mischief they bas during their brief stay in the country, while 
placed in a position of uncontrolled responsibility and authority, is permanent 
and most difficult to be allayed or removed. Both by their autocracy have 
succeeded in rendering almost irreparable injury to the moral and material 
progress of the people. Such is poor India’s fate and such are her misfortunes, 
seeeeeeee Our limited space forbids us to-day from entering at some length into 
the details of the two despatches. But we will say this much, that while the one 
emanating from the Government of India must commend itself to every right- 
thinking person for the cogency of its reasoning and statesmanlike sagacity, that 
emanating nominally from the Secretary of State for India, but in reality from 
the opportunist Cabinet of nobodies under the over-powering inspiration of the 
Imperial Defence Committee, must be condemned for its utter speciousness, 
feebleness of arguments, crass ignorance of the first principles of indian 
ot and lamentable lack of that political sagacity and prevision, 
re differentiate the mere average man in the street from the sterling 
statesman,” 


7. ‘Indian opinion is totally against Lord Kitchener’s scheme, but it 
Tudinw Geclal Reformer "°°" that the true solution. of the difficulties that have 
(6), 2nd July. omer arisen is not to put the old system back intact 
in its place, but to devise a measure of popular 

control which will be a constant and steady influence against the vagaries of 
military dictators and of partisan Secretaries of State. It has always been our 
0 og eaaped our countrymen should look to the Government of India and work 
with it to accelerate national progress, Government must look for its strongest 
tk against revolution and hasty and ignorant interference from the Govern- 
ogland to the support of Spbtlon. in India, Observe, how Cabinet 
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Ministers quail and confess their impotence in dealing with South Africa -or 
Australia or Canada. sack Lebar ‘Colonies cannot. be compelled to do 
anything. We can be compelled to do most foolish [things because we have no 
shred of constitutionalism in our administration......... eare deeply grateful 
to His Excellency the Viceroy and his colleagues for their courageous and 
strong protests against the new policy. A weak man is always for showing 
that he can be strong, and that is the only way in which we can account for 
Mr. Brodrick’s persistent discourtesy to the Government in India. We may or 
may not agree with all that Government does, but no responsible person, 
whether Indian or Englishman, can be blind tothe value of its prestige to the 
stability ot the legally constituted administration of the country, and the 
manner in which Mr, Brodrick treats that body does not show him to be 
possessed of the attributes of a statesman. Read the minutes of Mr. Brodrick’s 
eminent predecessors in the Secretaryship for India and observe. the 
cautious language in which dissent was conveyed or sanction withheld from 
any measure proposed by the Government in India........... We admire 
Lord Curzon’s patience under provocation no less than his courage of 
conviction in this matter. We should be extremely sorry if he should 
resign at this juncture, though from his own point of view there can be no 
more favourable opportunity for doing so....., But we hope he will not 
resign. If he does, his successor, whom Mr. Brodrick will nominate, 
will be pledged to be subservient to the Commander-in-Chief. That 
would, indeed, be a calamity. Persistent successes which attend the Min- 
istry in Parliament in divisions on subjects where there has been mest dis- 
creditable mismanagement—the Military Stores scandal is the most recent 
instance—show that there is no chance of its early extinction. ‘She Ministry 
can, of course, recall Lord Curzon, but they will co so against the united voice 
of India. But we may hope that the Viceroy, who in some matters has 
evinced true perception of tne real needs of the country even against the 
Opposition of some of our own leaders, should set himself to do what he can to 
advance the consideration of the true remedy for such a state of things as has 
now occurred. The Government of India have foreshadowed the reform which 
the adoption of the Kitchener scheme would entail. ‘We dissent from the 
creation of an organisation,’ they wrote in their final despatch, ‘ which would 
create a military despotism in surrounilings where, in the absence of Parlia- 
mentary or public control, it would be fraught with the maximum of danger.’ 
The organisation has been created. Let them work to reduce its danger by 
devising means whereby popular control can operate on it. Apart from this 
incident, we have often said in these columns that the time has come when the 
representative principle must be more fully recognised in the Indian system 
of administration. ‘lhe rise of Japan has rendered the Government of India, 
as at present constituted, an anachronism. Japan has set for all Asia the 
standard of efficiency with economy. ‘To that standard the Indian Govern. 
ment must strive to approximate at peril of its existence. We feel that now 
more than ever the Government of India should be conducted on principles of 
the strictest public economy both for its own sake and for the good of 
the people of India. There is no provision for the steady and constant 
operation of these principles in the present constitution of the Indian Govern- 
ment. It can be supplied only by popular control. Lord Curzon has a great 
opportunity of serving England and India. Good occasionally comes in the 
guise of evil. Let His Excellency utilise the present settlement of the Military 
Department to introduce the element to whose absence his Goverament have 
referred as investing that scheme with the greatest danger.”’ 


8. “The Secretary of State for India in laying the Budget before the 
House of Commons expressed his conviction that the 

Debate on the “Indian prosperity of India was now placed on a stable 
Budget in tke House of foundation, and in support of his statement observed 
mie Goftér (34),2nd July, that the exports from Great Britain to India were 
Eng. cols. now constantly growing and equalled in 1904 the 
British exports to Australia, Canada and South Africa 

combined. There cannot be the least doubt about the growing Se: perity of 


India, which is a poor country as compared with countries in the West. India, 
con 484—4 
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railways. Mr. Brodrick, in the course of his reply to the debate, denied that 
Sir L. Dane’s Mission to Kabul was a failure.......... To speak the plain truth, 


- Gujarati (25), 2nd July. 
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ie with any country in the world in the matter of 
il conscience is too much for a backward country 

. ven this drain could be easily recouped, if our ancient arts and 

8 Were revived and new ones introduced and developed. Mr. Brodrick, 
 COUTSE 0 hi speech, foreshadowed the railway policy which the present 
ment i to adopt. He would, he said, like to double the present 
D........... If India is to be rescued from the recurrence of 
sequent loss of millions of men and money, it is the duty of 
irrigation ‘to run in double harness’ rather than the 
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the Mission was a farce, which should never have been enacted in the manner 
it was, The British prestige has not been advanced even by a hair’s breadth 
by the Mission. If anything, the Amir has blossomed forth from a modest 
*His Highness’ into the gorgeous ‘ His Majesty ’—a title which scarcely fits 
him so well.” 


9. “The Bengalee, which has never one good word to say of any of the 
ee i uh members of the Indian Government or any European, 
Shown iliete by a Congress Official or non-official, and which is ever ready to pick 
organ for the part taken by holes in the administration of this country, has attack- 
him during the Budget de- ed in one of its issues last week Sir M. Bhownaggree 
bate in Parliament. eng for doing his duty to his countrymen residing and 
ails ne: ect. es carrying on their business in South Africa.......... It 
scolds Sir Mancherjee ‘for not saying a word against 
the many and varied reactionary measures of Lord Curzon—measures which 
have made Lord Curzon the most unpopular Viceroy that ever repre- 
sented the British Crown in this country.’ The Congresswallas, both in 
India and in London, had attacked and abused Lord Curzon to their heart's 
content, and it would not only kave been indiscreet, but positively injurious 
to the best interests of our countrymen that Sir Mancherjee should have in any 
way referred to the subject in the House, which had met to discuss the Budget, 
the condition of the country and the progress it had made during the past year, 
and not to indulge in personalities. it speaks volumes for the tact, diplomacy 
and statesmanship of Sir Mancherjee that he should. have refrained from advert- 
ing to a personal matter, which had been discussed thread-bare in the press 
and on the platform, and which it was necessary in the best interests of the 
country to leave severely alone, particularly in an assembly, where within a 
limited time Imperial questions only of great moment and importance could be 
brought forward and discussed. Sir Mancherjee did infinitely greater service 
to India by dwelling at some length on the numerous grievances of his 
countrymen residing in South Africa......._ If he had signalised his speech with 
a mean and scurrilous attack on Lord Curzon, it would have gladdened the 
heart of the editor of the Bengalee, who is ever ready to demand justice at the 
hands of officials, but who is always loth to do justice to those who have 
the misfortune to differ from him on matters political, The Bengalee has 
the audacity to say ‘we think we express the unanimous opinion of our 
countrymen when we say that not one of them will be sorry to see him unseated 
at the next General Election.’ For aught we know, the unanimous opinion of 
our countrymen, save and exceptafew who can be counted on one’s fingers’ 
ends, is that Sir Mancherjee bas rendered during his ten years’ Parliamentary 
career many valuable and enduring services to India, such as no Indian has as 
yet been able to do, and it is the fervent prayer of the inhabitants of this 
country that he should continue to occupy his seat for many years to come 
to the honour and glory of the country to which he belongs.” 


10. Hitherto it has been the fixed policy of the Christian nations of the 

a West to harass the various Eastern races and trample 

ow og germ etene or soe font. They penetrate the remotest corners 
an of Asia and lose no opportunity to rob the Asiatics 
a hesirnre ier dote tem of their rights and ea But now the times 
| | have changed. Asiatics have learnt what their rights 
i ated ae ae eae are and how they can be protected against the 
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encroachment of the Western nations. An illustration of this attitude has been 
lately furnished by China. Until lately Chinese settlers in the United States 
were subjected to ill-treatment at the hands of the Americans. ‘The Chinese 
Government repeatedly made representations protesting against such treatment 
of its subjects to the President of the U. 8S. Republic, but finding these 
to be of no avail it recently resolved to stop all commercial dealings with 
America. This produced the desired effect upon President Roosevelt, who is 
now adopting vigorous measures for securing better treatment to the Chinese 
settlers. Ifthe President had resorted to these measures earlier, the Chinese 
Government would not have been driven to take the extreme step of boycotting 
America. But such are the ways of the present age that nobody commands 
respect from others unless he shows his mettle. Trade being the mainstay of the 
Western nations, the latter can be easily humbled by measures aiming a blow 
at their commerce. The example of China ought to awaken the Indians to the 
necessity of compelling the South African Government to mete out better 
treatment to Indian settlers by the adoption of retaliatory measures, But alas! 
there is one great difference between the condition of India and that of China. 
The latter country is self-governing, while the destinies of the former are in the 
hands of alien rulers, who are mere birds of passage in this country and 
sacrifice the interests of the ruled to those of their own kith and kin. 
Indeed, looking to her present condition, India resembles the lifeless skeleton 
of an orphan. So long as she does not enjoy self-government, there can be no 
hope of improvement in the jot of her children in South Africa. 


11, Sir Francis Younghusband, of Tibet Mission fame, recently delivered 


. ie ae interesting lecture on India in England, in the 
ile. ye el te s. course of which he remarked that in the early days 
Francis Younghusband in Of the establishment of British supremacy in India 
England. the conquerors little dreamt that their hold upon India 

Kal (127), 7th July; Kesarts would survive a single century and expected that 
(131), 4th July. the Indians would sooner or later rise against them 
and wrest their country back from the hands of their forefen rulers. 
He added that the goal which Englishmen set before themselves under the 
above circumstances was to educate Indians gradually to exercise the right 
of self-government and to hand over the country to them before they thought 
of taking it back by force. But alas! The fates decreed otherwise. The 
greed displayed by European nations for Asiatic kingdoms makes it impro- 
bable that the English would voluntarily retire from India. Apart from 
this, the English would never like to quit their hold upon a fair countr 
like India inhabited by a docile population. Englishmen should, there- 
fore, plainly say that they would never leave India. But instead of that 
Sir Francis Younghusband enquires what would become of India if 
Englishmen were to withdraw themselves from it. He anticipates an cut- 
break of racial feuds and disorder in the country. But Englishmen need 
not be so anxious about us onthis score. They may safely go away, if they 
please. Let them not remain simply because there would be confusion and 
disorder in India upon their withdrawal. Indians have had a sufficient experi- 
ence by this time of the results of internal dessensions, and so they will not any 
more quarrel among themselves. T’hey lived in amity before Englishmen 
sowed the seeds of dissension between Hindus and Muhammadans, and the 
would preserve harmony among themselves when Englishmen have left the 
country. Nay, the rise of Japan has even inspired them with the ambition of 
repelling the aggressions of other nations and surpassing them in national progress, 
Given the opportunity, the Indians hope to achieve what the Japanese have 
achieved, and they are now so well educated under British rule that Englishmen 
may, if they choose, leave India for good with a free conscience. But it is 
now proved beygnd doubt that Englishmen won’t leave India; so some people 
are afraid that the Indians will compel them to clear out of this country. But 
Sir Francis assures these timid souls that there is no general desire as yet amone 
Indians that Englishmen should leave them alone. He says that in the worst days 
of the Boer war, and amid the frightful ravages of plague and famine, Indians did 
not rise against the British, He, therefore, concludes that Indians do not wish 
Englishmen to leave the country. The natives of India are no doubt loyal, 
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fndians. Sir Francis thinks that the administration is for the most part in the 
vands of the natives. There is only. a sprinkling of European officers in the land! 
Jatives are raised to the Bench of the High Court, my one or two have even 
found their way into Parliament! Is not the country then practically adminis- 
tered by Indjans? Unfortunately, however, crores of rupees are annually 
drained away to England, and hundreds of thousands of Englishmen are feeding 
fat upon the produce of the country, while starvation stares the population in 
the face! In spite of this, the affairs of the country are, says Sir Francis, 
administered by the people themselves. It is they who break metal on the 
roads and cleanse the gutters, and except in pecuniary matters the English 
seldom interfere with their affairs. But Sir Francis says that it is no use 
confining the ambition of the people of India to such mundane matters as rail- 
ways and canals, telegraph lines and other appurtenances of a material civilisa- 
tion. Of what avail are these, he asks. Why not direct the attention of the 
people to spiritual matters, the contemplation of Brahma, for instance? This 
is a very good suggestion no doubt and, we daresay, put forward from absolutely 
honest motives. But we only marvel why it is not acted upon by our rulers. 
Surely, a loyal people like the Indians would never like the idea of revelling in 
spiritual contemplation themselves, while their rulers are absorbed in such 
rossly material concerns as trade, wealth and empire? [The Kesari writes :— 
Sir Francis Younghusband thinks that indians will never be able to stand on 
their legs and drive away the British out of India. But this yet remains to be 
proved, and more marvellous things have come to pass and will come to pass 
in the world. . Howsoever that may be, the fact that thirty crores of 
human beings are in an absolutely dependent condition is hardly creditable 
to British rule. How is it that the British Colonies are more self-reliant than 
India? Is not this result due to the fact that the Colonials are given 
more and more political rights, while in India the aspirations of the people 
to acquire such rights are trampled under foot? India has become a prey 
| to the plundering instincts of the British race. The British are at liberty to 
_ lord it over Indians as heartlessly as they choose. The only peace that 
British rule brings to Indians is the peace of death, whether by famine, 
lague or any other calamity. Jf Indians are not able to stand on their 
egs, it is because they are eternally kept in the leading strings by their 
British rulers. The relations between the Indians and tkeir English rulers are 
such that the former get all the kicks, while the latter get the half-pence. | 


12, There are many points of resemblance between Ireland and India, 
Both the Irish and the Indians are the slaves of 

Alleged points of resem- Hnglishmen, and it is but natural that there should be 
wyce: eevee. So Dace yoo a similarity between the acts of the Irish and those of 
=e ing eee “" gurown countrymen, Just as we have our Shivaji 
Kél (127), 7th July. celebrations here, the Irish have their festivals in 

7 honour of their national heroes, It is objected in this 
country that festivals in honour of our past worthies can lead to no good ; similar 
objections to hero-worship are raised in Ireland, too, Mr. Barry O’Brien has 
recently given an answer to such critics, which deserves to be pondered over 
by the opponents of national celebrations in India. In Mr. O’Brien’s opinion 
there is nothing wrong in cherishing the memory of the exploits of one’s dis- 
tinguished ancestors. He thinks that in the lives of those, who experience 
ing but indignity and humiliation in the present, there is nothing to 
nish she prospect ex such celebrations in honour of ancient national heroes, 


reminded of their glorious past, they become hopeful of their future. 
ent with them is dull and uniziteresting, and it is heartless to prevent 
om looking back with pride upon their past. But there are some 
persons Who wish to discourage such festivals and to take away the sole. 
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' surviving ray of hope land cheerfulness from the lives of an enslaved people, 


But their endeavours are reprehensible. There is another point urged by Mr, 
QO’ Brien in this connection. He says that some people wish to establish the 
beneficence or the reverse of British rule in Ireland by bringing forward certain 
statistics relating to the growth of populationand revenue. But, Mr. O’Brien 
remarks, such statisticsare absolutely irrelevant, and a needless controversy is 
made to rage round the good or bad effects of England’s supremacy on the sister 
isle. He thinks that British rule, being an alien rule, is naturaly odious. 


18. The Gujardti in its vernacular columns publishes an imazinary 

_ soliloquy of an Indian agriculturist purporting to 

prion Hd of an Indian be contributed by a writer signing himself ‘ Bhat,” 
agricuiturist. b ° ° , 

Gujaréti (25), 2nd July. ut which appears to be a verbatim translation of 

portions of an article on the subject in the Kal 

summarised in paragraph 12 of Weekly Report No. 23. The agriculturist in 

question laments that he has laboured all his life to provide food for foreigners, 

while his children are living in a state of starvation and dire misery, and 

wishes that Providence might put an end to his wretched existence. 


14. Commenting on the military situation in India generally, the 
: Mahrdtta writes :— The British army in India cannot 
Alleged defec‘s of the be considered a national army in any way. Its senti- 
a id organization 1 ments towards India cannot possibly rise higher than 
ndia. eas 
Mahrdtta (11), 2nd July. | those of a mercenary force. The British troops have 
British blood in their veins, and they eat the salt 
of the British Government. To them India as a nation is no object of glory ; 
as arule their existence in India will be required only for quelling internal 
revolt or keeping the armies of Native States in awe. Beyond this, if they 
ever have to fight, it would only be against foreign foe, Local patriotism 
with reference to India cannot enter their hearts. Whether thev fight in 
Benga] or Madras or on the frontier, they will lay claim to glory not as an Indian 
army, but as the ‘Gordon Highlanders’ or the ‘ Dorsetshire men’ or the 
‘Suffolk Regiment’. India, too, can never feel any glory to herself on account 
of the achievements of the British army; she must always regard herself with 
the same humiliating feelings as a country under military occupation by 
foreigners,...... ... The British army in India cannot only not give her assistance 
to the formation of the Indian nation, but, on the contrary, its presence must be 
a perpetual menace to Indian aspirations. As regards the native army, there 
has never been lack of martial material in India, There are many races in 
the country whose hereditary proclivities for several generations have been 
towards the profession of arms. With the people of North India military 
service isa passion, Like the Swiss guards in Europe they are among the 
best mercenaries. But they have never cared for racial or local patriotism. 
And the Government also have taken syecial care that the ties of race and 
locality should be broken as far as possible. The Royal Army Commission of 
1859 laid its axe at the very root of the possibility of any esprit de corps 
arising in the mind of the Indian army, when it laid down that ‘the native 
army should be composed of different nationalities and castes and, as a 
general rule, mixed promiscuously through each regiment.’ Consequently 
there is hardly any single regiment of infantry or.cavalry that is composed 
of one class of men. The Gurkha regiments are, of course, an excep- 
tion to this, but then it must be remembered that the (turkhas are 
distinct from the natives of India and are practically foreign mercenaries 
enrolled in British service. But that is not all, for the warlike tribes from 
beyond the frontiers have been not only allowed but induced to be enrolled 
in the Indian army, viz., Baluchis, Afghans and others, who cannot regard 
India as their own country. But the worst is yet behind. Even a standing 
army may hecome in course of time a national army; but in order that. it 
may be so, the better classes of the communities have to be attracted to it 
by the inducement of good prospects and respectful treatment, ‘This induce- 
con 484—5 
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y absent, and consequently the ranksof the native army are filled ' 
by men whose ambition is limited and whose want of education comes in the way 
Of their regarding military service as being anything more than a mere means 


4 


‘of livelihood. Native officers are confined to only the subordinate grades of the 
military service and have no chance whatever of ever getting independent 
mmands even of small com on the battlefield.......... But while the 
standing army is such, it is not even backed by any reserves, any national militia 
) | or volunteers asin England. The military organization of India is thus inelastic. 
oe In 1886, after the Penjdeh scare, certain changes in the conditions of service in 
a. the native army were introduced with a view to create an army reserve. 
— One of these changes was with regard to the linking together of regiments 
a under Provincial Army Commands........... Another measure of reform was 
to create two classes of reserves—an active reserve and a garrison reserve...,..... 
‘These arrangements did not produce any appreciable result, and the failure of 
the reform has been explained by the fact that along service system, such 
as that in force in India, is not consistent with the maintenance of reserves. 
As rezards Volunteers, there are about 30,000 of them in India. But the 
organization has shut its doors against natives and is entirely made up of 
Europeans and Eurasians,”’ 


15. “The London correspondent of the Times of India has, in giving an 
an nth ts account of the exhibition illustrating British cotton 
cramoect of indin ia exhibit, CUltivation and the commercial uses of cotton held in 
ing Indian products at the metropolis, referred to the apathy and indifference 
International Shows and evinced by the Indian Government in bringing Indian 
eo ned (29). 4th Products to the notice of the British public by means 
July, Bags ols. (49), of such shows, ‘There is one feature of the Curzonian 
regime that we have always found hard to understand, 
and that is the deliberate indifference and neglect shown in taking advant- 
age of the opportunities of advertising Indian wares in the markets of 
the world through shows and exhibitions held in Great Britain and else- 
where, Lord Curzon has often expatiated on the excellence of Indian 
arts and handicrafts, Yet he deliberately refused to let India be officially 
: '- represented at the St, Louise Exhibition. This year the same attitude was 
taken up in regard to the Indian and Colonial Exhibition at Crystal Palace. 
seeeeeeee Who but Lord Curzon must be primarily held responsible for this 
loss of a golden opportunity ? Instead of doing what he could to see India 
well represented at such shows, Lord Curzon has, indeed, set a bad precedent to 
his successors. The Viceroy has repeatedly urged the necessity of inducing 
British capital to flow in the country as a means of securing the material 
salvation of India. Surely the attitude of his Government in regard to the 
representation of India in industrial shows and exhibitions in Europe and 
America, cannot serve as such an inducement,” | ‘ 


16. ‘The heavy duty on salt prevents our agriculturists from using salt as 
a manure for their fields. Unless the salt duty is 
Desirability” of ‘abolishing totally abolished, there is no possibility of salt be- 


the duty on salt. coming cheap enough to be used as manure, In 
| Dayan Prakdsh (41), 7th England one ton of salt costs 15 shillings or Rs. 113, 
Julye whereas in India the duty on the same quantity alone 


amounts to Rs. 42. Such being the case, it would be 
absurd to find fault with our agriculturists for not using salt asmanure. In this 
connection the remarks of Lieutenant Pogson, the author of some thoughtful 
works on Indian agriculture, on the policy of Government in imposing a heavy 
duty on salt are worthy of consideration, He says:.*‘ The Excise authorities in 
India do not believe that salt can be used as a manure, and they think that kine 
and plough-cattle need not be fed on salt. The German Government, like the 
Government of India, has created a monopoly in salt for itself, but even 
here the value of salt for feeding cattle is fully recognised in fixing the salt 
duty.” Our Government seems desirous of encouraging our agriculture, If 
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as a practical proof of such desire they would totally - abolish the salt duty 
on the occasion of the visit of the Prince of Wales to India, they would earn 
the blessings of Indian rayats, | 


17. “The meeting of the Legislative Council, which is advertised to be 
Comments on the business held in Poona nied Saturday next, has some ve 
to be brought before the arduous and responsible business before it for disposal, 
meeting of the Bombay but we have grave misgivings as to its finishing it 
Legislative Oouncil, _ with anything like popular satisfaction. Of course, 
y a Hieriew (18), 5th the very first business will be for the Executive 
indi Members of the Council, including its President, to 
answer many pertinent questions which will be put by many a non-official 
Native Member. We speak of Native Members, for it is notorious that the 
occasions are indeed very rare when a non-official European Member inter- 
pellates the Government at all.......... As usual, the tendency of the replies 
will be to give a non-possumus to the non-official Members. The official 
junta have grown adepts inthe act of evading categorical replies. As 
such the replies are worthy of the refined duplicity or diplomacy of our 
civilised Westerners,........ , he next business will, of course, be the dis- 
cussion of the Provincial Budget—a solemn farce. All that is worth knowing 
about it is known when the Viceregal Lagislative Council discusses its own 
Budget. For instance, this time the subject of the new arrangements for t'ie 
allocation of the Provincial revenue ‘between the local and the Imperial 
Governments was laid bare in the Financial Statement.......... So far 
as we see, it would seem that the settlement will in no way place the Bombay 
Presidency in any better position than it was under the old system. Nay, 
the so-called settlement, in our opinion, cuts away the last remnant 
of the beneficent intentions of Lord Mayo’s decentralisation scheme as 
ultimately perfected by the Ripon—Baring administration in 1882. The 
Supreme Government has once more, after thirty years, monopolised all 
Provincial Finance. It assigns what it pleases in the matter of revenue and 
expenditure,.. ...... So we shall await with eager curiosity what the Revenue 
Member may have to say on this subject in the Council........... As to the 
Budget itself we do not think we shall be far wrong in our forecast if we discount 
it beforehand. The so-called ‘ Financial Statement’ is a most jejune and per- 
functory performance.......... The next business, after the Budget is hacked and 
hewed by the non-official Native Councillors as usual, will be the discussion of 
two exceedingly important legislative measures, namely, the Mowra Bill and the 
Bill for amending the Bombay Municipal Act. ‘The first has a long and chequer- 
ed history of its own extending over well-nigh fifteen years......... The original 
Mowra Bill was vetoed fully twenty-five years ago by Lord Ripon’s Government 
as mischievous and unnecessarily interfering with the liberty of the people. It 
was allowed to be shelved until the autocratic Sir Charles Pritchard carried it by 
a stratagem, «as disingenuous as it was unworthy, in 1893. Even then the Act 
was confined to one district. And now after another twelve years the Govern- 
ment is most unwisely trying to extend its operations to the other districts, 
where mowra flowers grow, under the utterly hollow pretext of illicié distilla- 
tion. The Act, as it has stood these many years, is indeed a reproach not only 
to the statesmanship of the Bombay Government, but to its humanity and sense 
of justice and fair-play towards a part of the starving population of the 
mofussil, and they seem now bent upon emphasising this reproach. It is 
to be hoped Members will fight tooth and nail for its withdrawal. It will 
be a discredit to have it on the Statute Book...,....... As to the amendments for 
regulating overcrowding in Bombay and prescribing more stringent provisions 
for building houses in the city, it may: be taken for granted that the opposition 
to these will be considerable. It would be well justified seeing that the 
majority of the Corporation view these amendments with the utmost disfavour. 
By all means make the provisions stringent so as to ensure better security for 
public health, but in doing so it is needful to remember that over-stringency 
has the tendency to defeat the very object in view.......... The stringency of 
the amendments, in our opinion, bodes great danger to the community. We 
should not be surprised if they lead, like the old plague measures, to ‘some 

exceedingly paintul and tragic occurrences.”’ 
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education, and the the District Local Sarde 
Khare i, besides, a grant of about three lakhs for the 
pro museum in Bombay......... This was the last 
| get presented by Sir Faines as Revenue Member of 
the isabosiunt, since he is leavin us for good withina few weeks, During his 
‘ five years’ tenure of office as Member of Council he has proved himself to be an 
able and sympathetic administrator. A more independent and straightforward 
Officer never sat in the Executive Council. Somewhat stern and unbending 
as he has been, he has discharged his duties with zeal,  assiduity and a strict 
regard for the interests of the people of this Presidency.”” [The Evening Jéme 
expresses dissatisfaction at the reported refusal by the Bombay Government of 
the uest, said to have been made by the elected Members of the Legislative 
Council, to set apart a separate day for the discussion of the Budget in 
view of the mass of business brought before the Council at its last session. 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed disapproves of the new system of Provincial contract 
introduced from this year as unduly advantageous to the Indian Government 
and tending to leave the local Government completely at the mercy of the 
latter. The paper considers the Financial Statement laid before the Council 
to be on the whole satisfactory, and refers with especial approval to the grants 
allotted in the Budget for the improvement of agriculture, although in its 
opinion they are not commensurate to the needs of the Presidency. } 


19, “The Committee appointed to report on the proposal of a museum for 
Ser prey) ee ree Bombay have wisely come to the conclusion that an 
appoint sd to consider the ®&PPeal to the public for subscriptions is not likely to 
question of providing a public materially assist the collection of fifteen lakhs of 
museum and libraryforBom- rupees, which are required to carry out the central 
uegs ie , portion of the scheme. We believe that the time has 
On a July. Socta’ Keformer (6), Gome when some sort cf understanding should be 
arrived at asto what are and what are not suitable 
objects for such an appeal, <A Lord Mayor’s fund in London is opened only 
for the relief of distress, and we believe it will be a wholesome rule for 
Governors and heads of administrations to associate themselves only with 
funds required for a similar purpose. As for the museum, it is an educational 
institution, and is clearly within the financial province of Government and the 
Municipal Corporation, In Calcutta and Madras they did not collect subscrip- 
tions from private individuals for their respective museums. ‘The Committee 
have drawn up an excellent scheme, and the site they suggest for the museum 
is an ideal one. We trust that Government and the Municipal Corporation 
will be able to provide the funds required for its early execution.’’ 


20. “The report of the Bombay Museum Committee marks a definite 

stage in the progress of the idea of a central museum 

B oamestaget Set De "t18), Bae for Western India...,....... The instructions to the 

July. ' present Memorial Committee being confined to report 

upon the feasibility and the form of a museum, they 

could niot make any. practical proposals, but have made an estimate of the 

' cost of the museum buildings at about six lakhs. The sum is evidently too 
e to be collected within a reasonable time by means of public subscriptions, 
ae we believe that Government would be doing but justice totheir undoubted 
earnestness of purpose in this good cause by making a provision tentatively in 
the next Provincial Budget for the greater portion of ‘the estimated 
amount. One such permanent good work for the official term of one 
Governor would not be too fast a rate of progress, and we hope we 
shall have a Lamington Museum and Library in Bombay before His 
P 8 departure for England.” |The Oriental Review writes :—* His 


¥: : yar y Lord Lamington has been most keen about the museum and 
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m much on its necessity in Bombay. We are, therefore, led to hope 
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that he will signalize his re ime by not only making at the outset a liberal 
contribution to the funds of the museum from the Government exchequer, 
but also by ear-marking an adequate sum for its maintenance in future.” | 


21. ‘A collection of papers in connection with the Abk4ri revenue and 
| the question of drunkenness in India has just been 
Press Note on Sir F. Lely’s published by the Government of India. A perusal 
pro os eneitay the Excise of ¢hese-papers will convince any fair-minded person 
Sind Gazette (18),4th Of the great anxiety felt by the Government that no 
July. encouragement of any kind should be given to over- 
indulgence in liquor, and that the sale of intoxicating 
drugs and spirits should be carried on under such reculations as will most 
tend to moderation in their use.......... Sir F. Lely says: ‘I have never met 
a native, official or non-official, intelligent or otherwise, who does not firmly 
believe that Government fosters the traffic for the sake of revenue and would 
not willingly let it go” We have not so low an opinion of Indian fairness 
and intelligence as this.......... Supposing, for the sake of argument, that 
Government agreed to forego all revenue from this source, how would 
the cause of temperance be advanced? If no excise were levied, the 
immediate result would be that the cost of all intcexicating drugs and liquors 
would be enormously reduced and the temptations to drink would be corres- 
pondingly increased. With no restraints on the opening of liquor shops, these 
would spring up everywhere—a circumstance which, combined with the 
reduction in price, would give an immense impetus to every form of drunkenness, 
On the other hand, total prohibition isa restraint upon the liberty of the subject 
which would be almost keenly resented, probably most keenly of all by the 
present critics—a restraint which, we have no hesitation in saying, no Govern- 
ment has any right to impose, There is, therefore, only one reasonable course 
to be pursued, that which lies midway between total prohibition and total in- 
difference. Government endeavour to steer clear of the two extremes by levying 
excise on all intoxicating liquors. by thus raising the cost of such liquors 
and by surrounding the sale thereof with carefully considered regulations, the 
temptations to intemperance are reduced to a minimum........ Government have 
proved their desire to do all in their power to assist the cause of temperance by 
the cordiality with which they have welcomed critical suggestions and the 
obvious thought they have given to their consideration. No practical proposals 
have been rejected without a reason being given or without the difficulties in 
the way of their acceptance being clearly stated........... The papers under 
review are easily accessible to the public, and we would reeommend any person 
doubtful of Government intentions to obtain them and study them impartially 
for himself, He will find evidence to convince him that Government is direct- 
ing its best efforts to ensure that the results of the excise administration shall 
be to make liquor a luxury which can only be indulged in o-veasionally and 
in moderation.” 


22. The evil consequences of the consumption of intoxicating drugs are so 
patent that many a temperance advocate has in the past 
Comments on the policy of urged upon Government the necessity of discouraging 

Government. ogee oe the such consumption among the people, but as | tov- 
nee Po cance ame bots (isc), ornment get a large revenue by farming the sale of in- 
4th J sia ' toxicating drugs, they tacitly ignore the evil wrought 

by the consumption thereof. Nay, the aim of 
Government officers, who are entrusted with the duty of disposing of these 
farms, is to create a competition among the persons who come before them to 
bid for the monopoly of selling these drugs, so that Government might realise as 
large a revenue as possible from the sales of the farms. Formerly there was only 
one farm for each district, but now the system of putting up to auction retail 
licenses to sell these drugs has intensified the evil of competition among the 
intending licensees to an unbearable extent. As the intending iicensees are en- 
couraged to raise the amount of their bids to a high figure and as, moreover, they 
are bound to sell the drugs to the public at a prescribed rate, they are inevitably 
obliged to guard themselves against loss by adulterating the drugs and by 
using false weights and measures, Government officers cannot but be aware 
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706), ‘ Bombay Samdchér having one of Mahars, There are a few of them 
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. social distinctions in Japan is unsound and based on a mistaken view of Indian 


Bombay delegates there were eight ladies. Of the total number of Muhammad- 
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but in view of the large revenue derived 


the sale of intoxicating drugs, they think it prudent to 
rely, such a state of ‘things is hardly creditable to Gov- 
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‘Spe petitioned the tp ot prheice yee wr form a regi- 
Memorial of M: ment consisting of Mahars alone. is is & reason- 
Giemeeek ote Bina able request, and surely when we have a regiment 
Poona Observer (16), 6th composed of Chambars, there can be no reason for not 
omy. serving in the Indian army at the present moment and 
performing meritorious service. Only in February 
last a Mahar by name Bhiwa Jairam, of the 13th Mule Corps, gained the Order 
of Merit. Let the Bombay Government also ignore the caste prejudice and give 
the Mahar an equal chance in the civil branch of the public service. The con- 
dition of the lower castes is not only painful in the extreme, but humiliating.” 
The Bombay Samachar, while expressing warm sympathy with the efforts of the 
har community to ameliorate its social and intellectual condition, considers 
some of the demands embodied in its memorial to the Government of India to 
be premature and impracticable in view of the deep-rooted religious and caste 
prejudices prevailing in Indian society. It thinks that the analogy cited in the 
memorial of the efforts made by the Mikado’s Government to sweep away all 


character and conditions. At the-same time the Samdchdr holds that the 
Government could do much to remove the disabilities from which the Mahars 
suffer, especially by providing them with extra educational facilities. | 


24. When the Prince of Wales visited the Colonies about two years ago 
he mixed freely with -the people with the evident 
A suggestion to leading object of understanding their wants and difficulties, 
ongressmen to invite His i ne "thea , : 
Royal Highness the Prince their wishes and aspirations. It is not improbable 
of Wales to attend this year’s that His Royal Highness may be inspired by a similar 
session of the Indian National motive in his forthcoming Indian tour. He is yet 
ig 097 & Patra (60), 3rd free from the prejudices of Anglo-Indian bureaucracy, 
hile . te PDs oe though attempts will no doubt be made to inoculate 
his mind with these. ~But his noble birth and 
upbringing will, we feel sure, be proof against such attempts. We, therefore, 
strongly urge that a deputation of leading Indians should wait upon the Prince 
and invite him to favour the session of the Congress with his presence. An 
humble and courteous invitation will, we are inclined to think, not be declined by 
His Royal Highness, Three or four M. P.’s have attended the Congress in the 
past and were very favourably impressed with the organization and deliberations 
of that body. But this good impression did no material good to India, because 
they were after all scattered units of a large representative assembly. But the 
case of the Prince of Wales is quite different as he is an august and exalted 
personage, wielding far greater influence than individual Members of Parliament, 
and if he were to put in a good word for the people of this country with his 
Royal father, we may speedily obtain boons which it would otherwise take half 
a century to secure. We, therefore, hope that a serious attempt will be made 
to induce the Prince of Wales to grace this year’s Congress with his presence. 
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25. The Indian Spectator publishes an analysis ol the list of delegates 

ia waadtiie cf the tied of who attended the last sessicn of the National Congress, 
delegates at the last session 224 Writ:s:— Roughly speaking, it may be stated that 
of the Indian National Con- the Congress was attended by 150 landlords, 250 mer- 
. chants, 350 lawyers, 120 others, including journalists, 
senna Spectator (7), 8th medical practitioners, engineers, teachers, &c., and 
os the occupation of the rest was not stated. The total 
number of delegates was 1,010, of whom 898 were Hindus, 36 Muhammadans, 
69 Parsis, 1 Native Christian, 2 Jews, 2 Englishmen, and z Portuguese. 
The Englishmen were Mr. W. A. Chambers and Mr. H, EB, A, Cotton. Among the 


ans 27, and of Parsis 65 were from the City of Bombay. Thdna, Sangamner, 
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23 
‘Khed, Surat, Kardchi, Porebandar, Secunderabad, Lucknow, Burdwdn and Akoly 
sent one Muhammadan delegate each. Journalism was ‘represented’ by about 
80 delegates ; Municipalities by about 60, of whom a third wore from Bombay ; 
and District and Local Boards by about 20, of whom some were also Municipal 
Councillors,......... The vast majority of the delegates were elected at public 
meetings not stated to have been convened by any associations. Those 
who wish the work of the Congress to be carried on throughout the year in one 
form or another. by recognised associations may be interested to learn how 
many associations sent their representatives, or organised public meetings to 
send delegates to the Congress, We give below a list of such associations, 
together with the number of delegates nominated by them, or by the public 
meetings organised by them :—Bombay Presidency Association 202; Bombay 
Grain Merchants’ Association 20; Poona Sarvajanik Sabha 8; Deccan Standing 
Congress Committee 14; Calcutta Indian Association 25; Bengal Landholders’ 
Association 5;;, Madras Mahajana Sabla 22; Wun District Association 13 and 
50 other Associations, scattered throughout the country from 1 to 10 each, 
The majority of the delegates consisted of lawyers, merchants and landholders ; 
other professions have been omitted in our analysis. Where lawyers or mer- 
chants described themselves as also landlords, they have been counted as 
landlords. Yet it is likely that the analysis does not do justice to the landed 
interest, as many a lawyer-landlord has not chosen to state that he owns land.” 


26. “Much credit is due to the local Congress Committee for bringing 
out the report of the last session so early. A  well- 
Report of the last Con- : : ca ‘ 

mim nha Ton introduction is prefixed to the proceedings. 

Bannerjee’s percentages re- We note that Mr. Surendranath SBannerjee’s per- 

garding the employment of centages, which were shown in these columns to be 

natives In the public service. erroneous by a correspondent possessing peculiar 

(6), ond ce Reformer facilities of verification, are allowed to stand in this 

authoritative record of his speech. There is no merit 

or firmness in persisting in obvious arithmetical errors. But the correction 
would have involved the omission of some fine periods.” 


27. Commenting on a suggestion made by a Madras journal that the 
balance of over Rs. 16,000 from the Congress fund, 
How should surpluses Jying in the hands of the Madras Congress Committee, 
ce nV Congress funds be should be utilized for founding a library of political 
: Ties: Jamshed (29), 3ra_ literature, the Jdém-e-Jamshed writes :—“ We ask with 
July, Eng. cols. due humility if this sum can be really said to be the 
property of the Madras Committee. Have the debts 
of the. Congress been paid, all its ordinary cbligations discharged, that the 
Madras Committee and, for the matter of that, any Congress Committee in the 
country can call a single unexpended farthing in its possession its own? 
Have Mr. Hume, Sir William Wedderburn, Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji and, 
last but not least, the British Congress Committee as such been repaid the 
moneys paid by them out of their pockets for the Congress cause ? ..,..,... 
The Madras Congress Committee would do well to consider whether it would 
not set a good example tothe other provincial Committees by contributing 
the unexpended balance at its disposal towards the liquidation of the debts of the 
Congress—debts which, if not legal, are moral debts and which no amount of 
empty lip-gratitude could be ever said to have discharged. It is not mere 
sophistry, but it is questionable public morality to say that pecuniary obliga- 
tions due to such friends as Hume, Wedderburn and others have been dis- 
charged by the plaudits of Congress delegates, or by the words of gratitude 
uttered in the press. Itis a reflection not only on the seriousness of our 
political activity, but on the morality of the whole people.” 


28. At Murree (Punjab) there is a four-storeyed building on the public 
road. ‘The first floor of it is rented by ae aheb 

_ Mayadas, a pleader of Rawalpindi. The flcor imme- 

vst tales ba Py Bont diately above this is occupied by a European family, 
servant in the Punjab. whose servants occupy the ground floor. On the 
Kesart (131), 4th July. 18th of last month, a sweeper in the employ of the 
European complained to his master that the dust. 


oe Po oe (-* eee oe 


ing his master’s que 
the complaint the 1 hoes 
avadas to their hearts’ content, 
s they cnet the kitchen of Rao Saheb Mayadas with 
d the lady severély beat the native servant, who was in hiding 
“ye ogy ee also caused him to be beaten by her sweeper. The matter 
resided over by a young European Magistrate, 
oath Bie yp following decision in the case :—‘The complainant is 
Demon at the Ghe kitchen. The beating, if any was administered, was very 
4, There are marks like those of scratching on the wrist, but the matter is 
fit to be brought before a Court. I, therefore, dismiss the complaint.’ The 
above makes it clear how futile it is on the part of natives to lodge complaints 

against Europeans in courts of law. 


29, Thefts and robberies have of late become very much rife in Bombay. 

Tt seems that the city is infested by organised 

Prevalence of robberiesin gangsof badmashes. Even big shops in the principal 
Bombay City vime (94). ath SeTeets of the town are being broken into and raided 
mpgs aiid night. The other day jewellery valued at about 
Rs. 50,000 was robbed from the shop of Messrs. 

Kanjimul Bhagwandas on the Esplanade Road. Previous to that an unsuccessful 
attempt at robbery was made in the shop of Messrs, D. Manekshaw and 
Merwanji, jewellers in Hornby Road. Owners of shops in this locality are in a 
state of great anxiety owing to the increasing activity of robbers in their 
neighbourhood. It behoves the Police to take vigorous measures for the 


protection of the public against these dudmashes. 


30. A correspondent, styling himself ‘‘ Salvator,” writes to the Phenix :— 

«Will you kindly allow me a little space in your 
_ Overworking of a. & columns to approach Government with a proposition 
pind ~ Telegraph Depart- anent the introduction of a system of overtime in the 
Phaniz (15), 1st July. signalling establishment of the Telegraph Department, 
Hi sowdbend . Government have, I admit, realised the 
1 heavy nature of the work, and the staff feel immeasurably indebted to them 
Ww for this, but only regret that the form of compensation offered should be 
one which can only prove beneficial at the expense of health and the risk of 
remature invaliding. The increasing rapidity with which traffic is increasing 
emands a proportionate increase in the staif.,.,......_ I, therefore, appeal to the 
authorities to protect the health, physique and interests of their subordinates which 
are indispensable for the satisfactory and cheerful rendering of their services.”’ 
|The paper in its editorial columns writes :—“‘In our correspondence columns 
‘Salvator’ appeals to the Telegraph authorities to be more considerate towards 
the subordinate staff. In our opinion it is a fundamental error for the author- 
ities.to try and cope with the extra work on the cheap. Overtime payment 
: will doubtless tempt impecunious men to strain their energies, but the result 
Ba cannot but. be disastrous to the men and to the public, The only legitimate 
ie way of coping with additional work is by employment of extra men ; overtime 
payment should never be anything more than an unavoidable temporary 
expedient, Toresort to itasa permanent measure means mutilation of messages 

, and premature decay of the men.’’| 


RE Contrary to all expectations, in the absence of any necessity, and in 

spite of popular inconvenience, advantage has been 

 . Introduction of standard taken of the change 1 in time to effect a change i in office 

ae ye ome ry Buh Joly: hours. From time immemorial office hours in Karachi 
- . : ys lly been from 10to5 di 

Sind Gazette (18), 4th July. ave generally been from 10to5 according to solar 

time ; hereafter offices will open one hour or half an 

hour earlier. This change not only causes a radical change in the lives of the 

mag a Seeeote | in Kardéchi, but is expected by them to result sooner 

r in sweating for an additional half or one hour, as the case may be, the 

y clerical subordinate. Who is responsible for the change ? 

‘Undo abted|; the ‘Neen! responsibility in connection with Government 

a i rests with the Commissioner in Sind; and rightly or wrongly the 

nsibility y in connection with mercantile offices is generally laid personally 


os 


om the Honourable Mr. Webb. ‘The very thought of accusing either of 
these gentlemen with resorting to any but fair and legitimate means for 
attaining a preconceived object is abhorrent; yet we would fail in our duty if 


we attempted to hide or gloss over the fact that a very general feeling 
prevails that underhand—yes, that is the nasty word that accurately des« 


cribes the prevalent feeling—methods have been adopted for imposing an 
extra hour or half hour of work on subordinates,in Government offices and 
mercantile firms........... It is freely asserted even by those who ought to 
know better that the adoption of standard time was merely a subterfuge for in- 
creasing the hours of work.” [Elsewhere the paper writes : —“‘ There is one Gov- 
ernment office, we hear, in Kardchi that keeps its office hours from 10 A.M. 
to 8 P.M., local time, or according to standard time fron 114.M. t) 9 P.M. 
This is hard on the clerical staff of the office who are deprived of all recreation. 
We hear that the clerks attend between 10 and 11 o’clock, while the officer attends 
at 2 or 3 o’clock, Cannot the Commissioner in Sind puta stop to thisr The 
order of Government is that officers and clerks are to attend at a fixed hour 
and close at a fixed hour, and the time fixed is from 104a.m to5 p.m, The 
Sind Gazette remarks that the introduction of standard time in Kardachi is 
being construed in various ways and is consequently causing a good deal of 
dissatisfaction.” | 


o2. “QOur attention has again been drawn tothe unsatisfactory working of 
ke ESTES the office of Land Records and Agriculture. Several 
workine of the office of Lang Signed petitions have been sent to the Superintendent 
Bsconds . Gna Agriculture and it would seem that a searching enquiry is needed 
(Sind). and the greatest care should be exercised in the 
oo Gazette (18), 30th selection of a Head Record-keeper, the office being one 
of great responsibility. The Land Records and Agri- 
culture office had its head-quarters in Hyderabad till November 1903, when it 
was transferred to Karachi, But owing to climatic conditions and other reasons 
the Superintendent was allowed to take his office back to Hyderabad, but the 
Record Office is still at Karachi awaiting the final decision of Government, 
In the temporary separation of the two offices, since the appointment of the 
present Head Record-keeper, the working appears to have been very unsatis- 


factory, and we hope due notice will be taken of this by the authorities 
concerned.”’ 


33. “We referred in our issue of last week to the serious charges that had 
er been brought against the Head Record-keeper, {ard- 
j aoa Chronicle (9), 2nd hi, and hoped that Mr. Seymour would set matters 
uly, Prabhdt (55), 27th ~. "yn ; 
June, Eng. cols. right, On a former occasion, when complaints about 
another matter were made to Mr. Seymour, he was 
found unequal to the occasion. But this matter is of a far more serious 
character, and it is only fair that Mr..Seymour should inquire into it. Some 
of the charges are so grave that we think that they must either be believed 
in and the offender punished, or else openly repudiated.” [Lhe Prabhdt 
writes :—‘‘ We wonder how an officer of Mr. Seymour’s experience and reputation 
has allowed his office to acquire such a bad name by permitting things to drift 
into their present deplorable condition, It is all very well to confide in one’s 
assistants. But such confidence has its limits.’’| 


34, “ Sub-Registrars in Sind receive no monthly salary, and they have solely 
to depend for their income on the business they d 
_ Working of the Registra- every day........ The extent to which they have to dea 
wae hat ane vs in Sind. with the illiterate population makes it necessary that 
-Hagq (54), 24th June, : Rs , . : 
Eng. cols. their position should be improved by granting them 
monthly pay, and men of good character and respect- 
able families shéuld be appointed to these posts. The annual income of the 
Registration Department is about sixty thousand rupees, and the money, Sub- 
Registrars now receive as compensation for their work, amounts to about 
twenty-two thousand rupees per annum. If the question of fixing regular 
salaries be considered, it would be found that the difference will not amount 
to much.,.,........ Another desirable improvement would be to incréase the 
number of Inspectors to two, as one Inspector cannot properly supervise the 
work of the whole province.” 
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- ment of t ey aeoerang It has, however, been greatly departed from, especially 


‘tation of outsiders for filling 


nor surveillance, which alone was nose by that Convention. 
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prester, an official mm 
mtain: baie of last an article discussing. 
e question of Forest ‘Administration. The writer, 


icy, jr a decade ago, in which Government lay 
inciple that considerations of revenue 


own the 
to the full satisfaction of local demands and the content- 


nd, as would appear from the exploitation of forests in the province on no 
gts oben arg than that of raising revenue which shows that the sole 
of the Department is to show the largest revenue.......... The pursuance 
on the nt policy is likely to end in the extermination of forests, seriously 
discomfiting the peasant in the future, The whole article is-instructive. We, 
therefore, draw the attention of the local Forest authorities to it. In the same 
article the writer alludes to the training of the subordinate statf and recom- 
mends the recruitment of native officials from Dehra Dun. This is a very 
good suggestion and should, we think, be put into practice.’ 


86. “ itis indeed a matter of regret that the Sind Administration should go 
out of:its way to fill appointments in such a manner as 
to stifle the aspirations of the local men qualified to 
vacancies in the public fill them. The appointment of Mr. Kalandar Ali 
service in Sind. Khan, B, A., L. L., of the Punjab University,is an 


— Ohronicle (9), 8nd instance in point. Both the principle and practice 
y- 


Disapproval of the impor- 


involved in the matter of filling these appointments 
are bad. The effect, however, of sucha policy cannot but be pernicious. When 
Lord Lamington was here, we believe he made it clear that he quite discoun- 
tenanced the policy of unduly elevating one class over another. But things 
would appear to be different in practice. We are not averse to Muhammadans 
filling high posts, but we certainly object to Sind graduates being so unfairly 
tated. This is, however, not the first time that Government have been known 
to have acted contrary to, and in open defiance of, their accepted policy. We 
shall be glad if a fairer spirit is shown in future in such matters.” 


of the Forest Department, 


37. ‘* We have received a copy of a petition forwarded to the Commis. 
C a a a sioner in Sind by one Mr. Sobhagchand, of Larkhdna, 
ot the} san Mevittece ve With reference to the arbitrary conduct of the District 
i gistrate of o,e 
Larkhéna (Sind) in enforcing Magistrate....... One Satramdas, son of the petitioner, 
compulsory segregation upon rot an attack of plague at Karachi, but survived, 17 
 seutaleicont pases poten’. days after the attack, and when he was completely 
Soh nde Nae eolys 28 ured, he was advised a change of climate ; according- 
ly he repaired to his home at Lérkhéna, fully con- 
valescent and so certified by Lieutenant-Colonel Baker, Civil Surgeon of Karachi, 
Previous to his departure from Karachi, he had undergone medical examination 
at the Karéchi Cantonment station and armed himself with the requisite certifi- 
cates. He arrived at Larkbdna on the 15th June. He handed over the certificates 
to the Hospital Assistant on duty at the station, who was apparently satisfied 
and raised no objection to his entering the town. His depression and 
general debility began soon to disappear, but all of a sudden on the third day after 
his arrival the District Magistrate, Mr. Sale, appeared in person at the house of 
the boy’s father and ordered the removal of the boy out of the town on pain of 
prosecution : in other words, he insisted on immediate segregation. ‘The protest- 
ations of the boy’s father against the order, which was represented to Mr. Sale to 
be wlira vires, went unheeded ; the fact of the boy being likely to suffer and fall 
ill, if exposed to heat in an out-of-the-w way place, was also brought to his notice, 
but without avail. ‘The boy was ultimately removed by the parents from the 
town......... The District Magistrate, who hails from the Presidency proper, 
ought to have known that, after the Venice Convention, the Government of India, 
iving the inutility of stringent plague measures, abrogated all of them 
Segre- 


27: 


88. “Theapprehensions as to largerand more systematic manufacture 


of silver coins following as the result of the adoption of 
Coining of counterfeit the gold standard and the artificial value given to the 
: i bi (18), 30t silver coin are being abundantly verified in Sind. The 
ja , Distriet Superintendent of Police, Sukkur, has just 
discovered an establishment at the village of Berdri, 
in Ghotki Taluka, where two Muhammadans have been manufacturing coins 
on a large scale and disposing of them through a bania, who has not yet been 
secured, The men have been placed upon their trial before the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate of Rohri...... This is not the first time that illicit production of coins 
has been detected in the district. The original scene of counterfeiters was the 
town of Sukkur itself, where eight years ago a bania who was only a middle- 
man was sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation for his complicity in the 
nefarious business which was carried on on an extensive scale. ‘Iwo or three years 
ago the Police came upon another but a more modest establishment at the same 
place. ‘The knaves bent on making ill-gotten gains, thinking Sukkur no longer 
safe, have shifted their operations to out-of-the-way places. It is to be noted 
that the principal culprits are generally men from the Punjdb, where counterfeit 
coinage is very rife. Seeing that the temptation to private unlawful manu- 
facture is much greater under the present system of currency than under the 
old—for the margin of profit is very substantial even without the alloy of base 
metals—it behoves Government to make better arrangements for the prevention 
and detection of this species of crime,’’ 


39, The District of Lirkhadna promises to excel other sister districts 

ae in its reputation for highway robberies. Only 

ee 2 recently a bania travelling towards the Subordinate 
Sindht (56), lst July, Eng, Mivll Cou at shout 5 d 

cols. rt at about 5 A.M, was pounced upon and 

beaten. Nearly all the roads are unsafe. The Kambur, 

Nasirabad and Larkhana roads are all roads of heavy traffic and therefore 

tempting to the robber. A journey from Kambur to Larkhana or vice versa 

after dusk is positively dangerous; within that distance of 14 miles, not one 


Police post, not one policeman is to be seen. Fields and trees abound on the 


road to serve as hiding places for dacoits day and night. May I enquire what 
steps the District Superintendent of Police has thought of taking in the matter? 
At least two Police posts are absolutely necessary between Kambur and Lar- 
khana. In small out-of-the-way places Police chowkies are observable, Why 
not have one at Chandia and another further on? The patrol of police- 
men along the road, provided they do not fraternize with the thieves, would 
also inspire some terror among the latter. Similar addition of Police posts 
along other roads is an absolute necessity and well worthy of the consideration 
of the authorities that be.” | 


40. “I heard of something, the other day, which I could hardly believe 

to be true, but on inquiry found it was correct. On 

. one of the public roads some 20 or 30 students, 

nL helenae { +i amongst nt a there were two College students, had 
Al-Hag (54), 24th June, made a play ground from 11] P.M. till3 am, After 
Eng. cols.; Prabhat (55), enduring the noise for several nights in succession, one 
37m dune, Eng ople- of the residents at 1 A.M. sent a servant out asking 
them to finish up their game, as they were very tired and wished to have 
some rest. But the servant only met with abuse and a threatened beating, 
The lady of the house went out and asked the boys to kindly finish up 
their game for which-she would feel extremely grateful; but, alas! the 
only kindness and courtesy they knew was impertinence which they willingly 
bestowed, and continued their game,”’ [In its editorial columns the paper 


Complaint about the un- 


writes :— We »publish elsewhere a letter received from a respectable resident 


of Hyderabad complaining bitterly of the unbearable behaviour of Amil boys 
of Hyderabad. We regret very much to state that such complaints have 
besome very common nowadays, and unless the guardians of the boys or the 
local schcol authorities take prompt action to check the evil, it will soon assume 
serious proportions. So far nothing seems to have been done to improve them. 


If anything has been done at ‘all, it could be nothing more than encouraging - 


them to persistently stick to their present practices. If this is the general 


a. ~ 
ee ae 
oa 


the boys who, like their predecessors— 
day Amils—aspire | nolise the entire Government service, 
re of that service can be better imagined than deseribed.” The 
_writes:—"‘One can easily see thaosgh the miserable attempts of 
Al--Hag-to use the unfortunate ts, which have been agitating the 
lic mit i here, as an insti t for casting mud at the Amil boys, Our 
emporary is greatly mistaken, if it thinks that it can thereby mislead sensible 
Englist ifhoore and succeed in its object of prejudicing them 
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Education. 


. 41, Our contemporary, the Indu Prakdsh, has given publicity to 
i be és mae certain complaints about the Poona Female High 
| Pha + 3 Poona female School in its correspondence columns (vide para- 
% Sohool. 7 graph 42 of the last Weekly Report). We wish it 
“Dayén Prakash (41), 1st had made due inquiries into the nature of the com- 
He aoe Prakash (44), plaints before hastily publishing them. We bave 
od July. . taken the trouble to make inquiries on the subject 
of the present Superintendent of the High School and are able to state that 
the complaints made in the Indu Prakdsh are devoid of any foundation. 
The discipline maintained by the Lady Superintendent of the school is 
ib uite what it should be and cannot reasonably be complained against. Again, 
E the solicitude shown by the Lady Superintendent in insisting upon proper 
- attention being paid by her pupils to their studiesis certainly laudable. 
If the pupils are to qualify themselves as school mistresses, it is but meet 
that they should be compelled to be. diligent in their studies. Besides, the 
school is not meant for Hindu, but for native girls, and the latter term includes 
Native Christians. The admission of pupils to the institution does not rest 
with the Lady Superintendent, but with the Council of the Mabdrdshtra Female 
Education Society. Most of the pupils in the boarding-house are poor and 
depend only on the stipend they get in the school, and the cost of the food 
supplied to them cannot be allowed to exceed the amount contributed by them. 
Well-to-do pupils can, of course, obtain better food if they like. The manage- 
ment of the boarding-house is left by turns to two vupils during each month. 
The Lady Superintendent exercises supervision over the groceries purchased and 
occasionally tastes the food given to the pupils, What more can be expected 
of her in the matter? As regards medical treatment of the pupils in case 
of illness, it may be mentioned that the Assistant Surgeon visits the school 
| regularly thrice a week. There is also a matron to look after the health of the 
i boarders. [The Indu Prakdsh, in reply to the above, asserts that it did not 
| . publish the correspondence on the subject without due inquiries, and that it 
4 | still believes in the truth of the complaints made therein. | 


42. A correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh:—If{ the merit of 

| _ Marathi school-masters is to be estimated by their 
hs rage of Marathi pay, one is constrained to say that Government looks 
ee ere in primary schools. pon them as inferior even to peons in Government 
nya@n Prakdsh (41), 7th , oy ; 

July; Kesari (131), 4th Offices. Illiterate men form an estimate of a teacher’s 

July, | ability by the pay he draws, and consequently teachers 


a are not held in much esteem by the general public. 
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Railways ° : doadt 


*48, “The Bombay public will rejoice to héar of the decision which 
hess WF lteter Gor Government have arrived at on the much-vexed- 
ernment tothe local Chamber Question of overbridges across the B. B. & C, I, 
of Commerce on the subject Railway line between Charni Road and Ooldba. The 
of the Queen’s Road over- Government is to be congratulated on coming to a 
beidaye- i a ca decision with a cool mind and a courage all their 
Penge ‘ar (34), 9th July, own without heeding the foolish uproar of an 
ne insignificant -section of the public against the 
construction of the overbridges. The battle of the bridges was fought in the 
newspaper columns with such vehemence, because it practically settled another 
question of much greater significance—that which contemplated dispensing 
with the railway line between Grant Road and Coldba stations. This scheme, 
if carried out, would have entailed untold hardships on the enormous population 
which inhabits the northern part of the city and would have ended in over- 
crowding the already congested portions of it towards the south,... ..... 
It is curious to note that those, who talk loudest of the advisability of 
improving the thickly inhabited slums of the city and suggest all and sundry 
measures for accomplishing that end, should take the lead in advocating such an 
inconsiderate and obnoxious scheme, and what is most objectionable try to 
push it in the name of the public... ...... The sound common-sense view taken 
by the authorities of the matter has saved them from a very humiliating situation 
...eee... Lt would be impossible to advance more weighty arguments to support 
the decision, which the Government have rightly come to, than are contained in 
their reply to the Chamber, and we need not, therefore, add further arguments 
of our own to convince those who have eyes but will not see,”’ 


*44. ‘*Sothe Queen’s Road ‘Scandal’ so called has been given the 
quietus it deserves by the Bombay Government. No 
other result was expected from the extremely in- 
terested and one-sided agitation of a handful of 
persons, who happen to possess influence with an equally selfish and one- 

sided organ of public opinion, which nowadays attempts to arrogate to 

itself an infallibility and omniscience which it does not possess.......... So 

this preliminary trial of that new suggestion of ‘combine’ has demons- 

trated its value........... A combination which is in its very nature un- 

: hallowed, which seeks to emphasise selfish interests, and which above all 
is founded on nothing but sand, is bound to die a natural death. The 
overbridges are to be built and built as expeditiously as possible by the 
B. B.& C. 1. Railway Company, and the existing line is to remaia where it 
is, at any rate up to Church Gate. The railway administration is not to be 
coerced, at the instance of a handful of birds of passage, with their hollow 
moans and groans, into sacrificing its local passenger traffic, slowly and 
steadily built up after years of patient toil and perseverance. Indeed, from 
the scathing reply given to the Chamber of Commerce by the Government, 
it is evident that there was not the slightest foundation for the belief that in 
consequence of this traffic public interests were jeopardised or inconvenienc- 
ed by even a hair’s breadth. The agitation of the coloured few was hollow 
and senseless beyond all comparison, and it is satisfactory to notice that it has 
received the quietus it deserved, The letter of the Government to the Chamber 
is dated 28th June. But it is instructive to notice that that body has not 
hitherto shown any alacrity to publish it. It is the Municip1] Corporation 
which has published it for the information of members, and, therefore, of the 
public at large. May it be asked why the Chamber has been so reticent | 
How eagerly and expeditiously it went to its favourite press to publish its own 
elaborate effusion, unworthy of its past traditions and unworthy of its 
independence! But, perchance, it is nursing the snub and is incubating 
on giving a rejoinder. Perchance, it is waiting to influence the President 
of the Railway Board, who is soon expected here. We shall see what 
fresh miracles it will achieve in this direction, Meanwhile, it may be 
interesting to inquire what Messrs, Cuffe, Sheppard & Co. may have to 
say on the Government reply at the next meeting of the Improvement 
Trustees. Will they eat the humble pie, or like defeated strategists stake 
con 484—8 


. Kartser-i-Hind (30); 9th 
July, Eng. cols. 
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pS, et another communication....... 


. congratul ala ate ving epeaped | the evil con- 
ent writes to the Ralloay Times :—‘*‘ The relations 
T hibendn the officers and the men on Indian railways are 


 Relati eo officers by no means what they ought to be. My remarks 


-" Indian ae, “refer sapaied to the European employés. A Bri- 
times (17), lst dier is treated with greater consideration by 
his officer and is much more at ease in his presence 
than a railway servant in the presence of the much- 
‘a onset Traffic or Locomotive Superintendent. ‘ Why should this be so ?’ 
‘is the question that naturally presents iteelf, To this I would answer: because 
there is a vast difference between a British Military Officer and an average 
Railway officer...... — infrequently such a simple thing asa respectful salute 
‘from a subordinate only elicits a contemptuous stare from the ‘boss’, In 
inflicting fines, withholding privileges, curtailing wages and subjecting sub- 
ordinates to unutterable inconveniences some Railway officers are adepts. It 
seems to give them pleasure to cause pain and sorrow, and even conscience is 
suppressed in the desire to trample upon those whom it is their duty to care for 
as fellow-beings. I am sorry to say that heads of departments very often turn 
a deaf ear to supplications for justice, and the following reply is by no means 
> Ar gey ggek : ‘I regret I cannot interfere with the decision of your Superintend- 
ent.’ A great many of these replies are undoubtedly due to the system of 
all correspondence having to go through a particular channel. It should not be 
sotaebbaee’ a crime for a railway servant to bring his complaint before the 
highest officers by direct methods, Ifthis privilege were allowed, the sub- 
ordinate staff would have a better chance of obtaining justice.” 


Munteipalities. 


46, Commenting on the action of the Chairman of the Improvement 

. Trust in ruling out of order an amendment proposed 
Alleged autocratic conduct by Mr, D. E. Wacha to Mr, Cuffe’s motion on the 
val ee - ene ag subject of overbridges across the Queen’s Road, 
oder ht (30), Qna the Katser-t-Hind writes :—“ We do not know which 
July, Eng. cols. to admire most, the heroic courage or the abject 
pussilanimity which prompted the Trustees of the 

Improvement Board, who assembled at their weekly meeting on Tuesday last, 
to reject the request of one of their colleagues for obtaining counsel’s opinion 
on a point of order on which obviously there was a difference of opinion. 
Were they so conscience-stricken that they dared not agree to so reasonable 
a request? The ruling of the Chairman was either right or wrong. ‘The point 
of order raised did not come within the purview of the rules and conduct 
of proceedings. Where was the harm in ascertaining once for all the 
propriety of the matter at issue?......... If the Trustees thought they were 
in the right, why were they so reluctant to go to counself But they thought 
counsel might give an opposite opinion. In that case all the proceedings in 
connection with Mr. Cuffe’s motion would be nullified. It would have 
demonstrated most conclusively to the outside public how hollow the motion 
was. It was only part and parcel of the organised but most interested agitation 
outside on the subject of the Queen’s Koad overbridges. This was the dread 
which inspired the majority—the stalwart ten—who voted for the rejection of 
the request for obtaining counsel’s opinion. We are at present hearing a good 
about autocracy. There is the Viceregal autocracy and the Military 
autocracy ; also the autocracy of the Provincial Administration. But people 
forget that the autocracy of departmental heads who sit at public boards to 
transact public business is even worse.......... Were a search-light turned 
on many a proceeding of the Improvement Trust Board and were some important 


| correspondence ov public affairs dragged out from.its dark recess, it would be 
pic seen how far our statement touching this precious organisation is 


OFRECE.»...., ++. The constitution of the Trust demands a radical change, if its 
ocra and its dark . and eyions, aye, sinister ways of doing public 
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business are to be swept away. We repeat they bode no good to the pet de 
as one day they will grievously find out for themselves, In reality the Trust 
does not exist for them, but they exist for the Trust with its army of cormorants 
on a scale of salaries, which must be considered most extravagant.” 


47. The Honourable Mr. I[bratiim~ Rahimtulla is known to be a 
- levelheaded politician, but much of his speech in 
Mr. Ibrahim Rabimtulla’s introducing his motion for compulsory primary 
motion in the Bombay Cor- “eee . . 
poration about the introduc- education in the Corporation was not to the roint. 
tion of free compulsory Nobody asks for proof as to the benefits of a wide 
— for boys in the diffusion of education. The question is altogether one 
city. | _ Of ways and means. The two crucial points to be 
(6), Sad i Kejormer considered are:—What would it —_? and what 
amount of coercion would it involve? Even if the 
cost is found to be within the resources of the Corporation—we believe that this 
is not improbable—the other question requires most careful consideration. The 
Amreli experiment, as was pointed out in the Corporation, was conducted under 
conditions of considerable elasticity, and, besides, Native States have a freedom 
in some matters which British administrators have not, not to speak of a 
Municipal Corporation. So far as the latter are concerned, it may be assumed 
that coercion, which is unsupported by the moral sentiments of the bulk of 
the community, is impossible in such matters as education. Is the bulk ot 
the population of the city in favour ofthe proposal? Are the Julahi Muham- 
madans in favour of it? We cannot know, except by actual trial of a system 
of free education as advocated by Mr. D.G. Padhye. The number of those 
who take advantage of the free system would be an index to the number of 
those whom moderate coercion would be sufficient to bring into line with 
others. Unlimited coercion is, of course, out of the question.” 


48. “ What is free and compulsory education? Should compulsory 
education be given free to all, or only to those who are 
unable to pay for it? So far as we have been 
able to gather from the reports of the speeches made 
at the Bombay Corporation, no reason was given for launching upon the experi- 
ment of giving education free to all. We understand the proposal to be to 
make education compulsory, and in cases where the compulsion would be a 
hardship on account of the poverty of the parents to make it free. At any | 
rate, when so understood, the proposal would be less open to objection on if 
financial grounds than when otherwise interpreted. ‘lwo questions arise in 
connection with compulsory education: is it desirable, and is it feasible? ‘lhe 
objection to compulsion seems to be that there are many poor parents who 
cannot spare their children for education. There are various degrees of com- 
pulsion : if the attendance of the boys at school be required only for a couple 
of hours a day, if employers—where the urchins happen to be employed—could | 
be persuaded to allow the children time for attendance at school, and if a 
compulsion is not exercised where the boys cannot possibly be spared—in other 
words, if the system be worked with a reasonable degree of elasticity, the hard- 
ship may be minimised, especially when the parents begin to realise the utility 
of education. One of the most important questions to be considered, therefore, 
is whether education may be shown to be perceptibly and tangibly useful. In 
many cases the utility may be easily demonstrated, and in many more education 
would be coveted as a social distinction. If, therefore, the law be worked with 
a certain amount of elasticity, albeit at the expense of efficiency, it may not be 
resented by the people generally. There would, however, be certain classes who 
will have a right to resent compulsory education. The Mahars, for example, are 
not placed even by Government on a footing of equality with other classes in 
reaping the legitimate fruits of their education. It would be adding insult to 
injury to force education upon Mahars, and when they ask to be employed in 
the police to tell them, as the Bombay Government has told them, that ‘ caste 
prejudices make it impossible for Mahars to be in authority over men of other 
castes.’ Would it be just to tell them that education sharpens one’s wits, 
and will help them in sweeping the streets and driving refuse carts more 
intelligently ? Such classes willin fairness have to be exempted from the rule : 
they may be given free education, but not compulsory........... Then comes 


Indian Spectator (7), Sth 
July. 
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work harshly, if our kind-hearted Justices of the Peace—men of the people, 
knowing their difficulties and prejudices—be invested with the power of 
punishing defaulters? The questions raised are so novel that we cannot expect 
unanimity of opinion on the numerous doubts that arise, The first step towards 
the removal! of these doubts is the collection of facts. Without facts and 
without experience, the Government must be as much at sea as tle Corpor- 
ation.” 


49. ‘* It must have been seen from what was published i 7 these columns 

: _, yesterday that the proposal to introduce compulsor 
Po ag (29), 7th free education in the city of Bombay has been madtet 
ee with doubts and misgivings not only in the Munici- 
pal Chamber, but also by those whose opinion on educational matters is bound to 
carry considerable weight, as well as by those whose credentials as the representa- 
tives of their community must be held to be incontestable. The proprietors 
of some of the important local High Schools, whose opinions we have cited, 
appear to be agreed in thinking that it would not be found feasible to try the 
experiment inthe city, that there are communities among whom it would 
cause irritation and annoyance, and that public opinion will have to be 
educated before it is ready to welcome the measure. LHqually interesting and 
instructive are the opinions of Khan Saheb Kazi Mahomedally Murgay 
and Kazi Sherif Mahomed Sale Londay. These two ecclesiastics must be 
given the credit of being better acquainted with tie sentiments and feelings 
of the mass of Bombay Muhammadans than any other ‘representative’ of the 
community, and they have expressed their conviction that ‘ compulsion’ in the 


case of girls would be opposed to the customs and sentiments of their co- 
religionists.”’ 


50.. The Bombay Samachar in a series of articles refutes the arguments 

| advanced in the Corporation against the introduction 

Bombay Samdchér (66), of free compulsory education and observes that the 

pied Sth and sth July; adoption of the Honourable Mr, Ibrahim Rahimtulla’s 
ar-e-Islam (64), 6th : ny 

July; Sénj Vartamén (92), Proposals in their entirety would result in incalculable 

Ist and 4th July. benefit to the mass of the population of the city, 

The Akhbdr-e-Islém takes a similar view, and thinks 

that the step proposed by Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtulla would be of special advantage 

to the Muhammadans and to the backward classes of the Hindu community. 

The Sdnj Vartamdn, onthe other hand, considers Mr. Ibrahim’s scheme for 

compulsory education to be too ambitious, and advocates the introduction of free 

primary education in the city as a preparatory step towards the adoption of the 

scheme, when the country becomes ripe for it. — 


_ 61. “ With the first shower during this rainy season that we had on 
last; Tuesday night, the public roads in this city, 
Condition of the roads in which, speaking generally, are in a miserable con- 
Ahmedabad ma a dition, presented an appearance which, to say the 
soe Band 33), 2nd least, did little credit to those whose duty it is to 
ly, Hng. cols; Uoronation ] . 
Advertiser (22), 6th July, ook after them and keep them in good repair, As 
Eng. cols, one result of this shower some of the public roads 
| were covered with several deep holes—a source-of no 
small risk to the people passing over them. To mention one case only, there 
were on the night in question six pits on a small section of the road 
between Khudia Police Gate and the Kalu Miya Takia road—a distance 


38 


of about a hundred yards—some of which were three or four feet deep, A 
hackney carriage passing by the road on that night had its wheels jammed in 
one of these holes, and it was with great difficulty that it was taken out. These 
holes in the roads are evidently due to the fact that the excavations made some 
time ago for laying drainage pipes underneath the ground have not been pro- 
perly filled up...... The monsoon has set in later than usual, and the Municipal 
authorities cannot reasonably urge the plea that it has taken them unawares. 
We believe it is the chronic indifference of the Municipal authorities towards 
the wants and comforts of the people that is’responsille for the wretched 
condition of the roads, which are a veritable disgrace to this city. It appears 
that on Wednesday morning some of these holes were filled up with brick-bats 
and rubbish by the Municipal underlings. Repaired as the road is in this 
manner, there is little doubt that with the next shower of rain it will bein as 
wretched a condition as before.” |The Coronation Advertiser makes similar 
comments. | 


§2. The administration of the Nadia4d Municipality is, we are afraid, very 
unsatisfactory. Many of the streets in the town are 
Maladministration in the pervaded by an offensive smell, but the Municipal 
se Pen ae onq authorities take no steps to remove this nuisance. 
is. a We think this nuisance can be abated if proper 
_ facilities are given to the people for the removal of 
filth in the shape of dust-bins, urinals and water-pipes in the streets. [he roads 
of the town are also in a wretched condition. The taxes levied by the Munici- 
pality are obnoxious and unbearable. The Municipalities of Nadiad and Broach 
stand on nearly the same footing in point of income, yet what a contrast is 
presented in the way in which their respective administrations are carried on ! 


53. The Kalyan correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—Wide- 
spread ge er tg prevails at present among the 
eae ae people of Kalyan owing to the continuance of the 
inal Of Kalvin cowie mr octroi duties levied by the local Municipality in last 
the levy of octroi duties by December on piece-goods, ghee, sugar, oil, firewood, 
ee 3 Municipality. cocoanuts and other articles, In consequence of these 
PO aac capa (29), 5th duties, most of the necessaries of life have become uncon- 
| scionably dear in the town. The price of firewood, for 
instance, has risen from Rs. 4or Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 percandy. The collection of these 
duties entails much trouble on the Municipality and necessitates the upkeep of a 
large establishment, Besides, it brings the Municipality continually in conflict 
with the local merchants. Instead of continuing these obnoxious duties, would it 
not be better if the house-tax were raised so as to meet the deficit of Rs. 3,000 
in the Municipal revenues? This enhancement would not involve any additional 
cost of collection to the Municipality, such as is rendered necessary by the levy 
of octroi duties. It is to be hoped that the sub-committee appointed to consider 
a petition submitted to the Municipality on the subject by several merchants 
of Kalyan will thoroughly go into the question and find a way out of the 
present difficulty. It is not improbable that the raising of the house-tax might 
be viewed with disfavour by the people: hence it is necessary to clear the 
ground by first ascertaining the sense of the rate-payers as to the best method 
of making good the deficit in the Municipal revenues, 


54, “An instance of 'a flagrant piece of injustice done by the 
tigi nas cas Hyderabad Municipality, to the Thatwi Muhammadan 
ed upon the Mubammadan DUtchers by depriving them of their Pér (a plot 
community by the Hyderabad Of land where people annually collect to mourn 
Municipality. during Moharram) has lately been brought to our 
Al-Haq (4), 44th June, notice. The Pir had been in the possession of these 
mea Pkt . Muhammadans since the days of the Mirs, When 
the late Mr. Navalrai was acting as Daftardar, a portion of it had been 
taken away from them and given over to Hindus for building a Hindu 
Zenana School there. Now again an Amil pleader, who purchased some 
time ago the private house of a Muhammadan in that vicinity, has taken 
the custodians of the Pir by surprise by suddenly taking possession of 
con 484—9 | 
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| nec and giving it to the 


face of it, and if 
e higher 7 octet remain qulas 2 and allow the aggrieved 
 Buchaimproper treatment wounds the religious feelings of the 
sand we trust that early steps will be taken to set matters : 


Native States. 


565, The Bombay Punch Bahddur publishes the following letter from a 
er we correspondent under the heading ‘ Pig’s flesh in the 
Hinde cathoditinn of Muna; mouth of Muhammadans”:—We beg once more to 
Bis State in the Punjdb upon the draw the attention of Government to the tyrannous 
a religious feelings of the local behaviour of the Hindu Minister of Mundi State in the 


Jas ase M . catipges ery Punjéb. During the recent Muharrum, one Khalifa 

oe sk SO Baed omee’* Pir Baksha made a tazia, and after performing the 
(175), 8rd July. pie Pa nant 

ee usual ceremonies interred it in a burial ground. ‘The 

ho, Hindus, who could not brook the sight of the Muhammadans performing their 


ae religious ceremonies, informed the authorities of the fact, The Police imme- 
Ee diately arrested Pir Baksha, raided his house and dishonoured his female 
ey: relations. Ihe tazia was dug out and pig’s flesh buried in its place. All 
at the Muhammadans in Mundi were then arrestedand pig’s flesh was forced 
ie. F into their mouths, The Hindus also forcibly entered the houses of some Muham- 
Ree |: madans and misbehaved with their women. In short, the Hindus completely 
het _ disgraced the Muhammadans and wounded their religious feelings to their 
fey hearts’ content. We sincerely hope that the Punj4b Government will depute - 
y some officer to investigate the matter on the spot, as the Muhammadans are of 
; late being trampled down in the State. It is also incumbent upon wealthy and 
influential Muhammadans as well as upon all Muhammadan journalists to do 
their utmost to rescue their co-religionists from the oppression inflicted upon 


them by the Hindus. 


56, ‘It would appear from what a correspondent writes that matters in 
; ie Jundgadh are not mending, ‘he Nagars, he thinks, 
gi | OS ye sanngets. do not stand any chance of getting into power again. 

athidwar News (31), Ist Th eaisatal h aa ee 
July, Eng. cols. ey are absolutely nowhere, nor are the Patidars 
much liked, since the Muhammadans who have recently 
tasted the sweets of office are seriously thinking of having the entire administra- 
tion in their own hands, and intend with this view to approach the Nawab Saheb. 
One or two Muhammadans, who have the ear of His Highness the Nawab, 
are shortly to proceed to Bombay to confer about the matter with certain 

~ nara Seed gentlemen there.” 
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Bie 67. “Some time ago the Kdthtdwar Times reported on the authority of 
es some one that the Talukdar of Sarddérgadh, Shri 
ac The Kathidwar Times and Husenyawarkhanji, was forcibly proselytizing some 
ec te re of eer gal Hindu boys to Muhammadanism and diction the 
tawar News (31), lst 

July, Eng. cols. alleged action of the Durbar in strong language. 
There being not the slightest truth in the report, the 

Durbar naturally resented its publication and caused a notice to be served on the 
to. publ r of the paper calling upon him to submit the name of the writer and 
lish an apology, and instructed his counsel to file an action for libel, if 
paper failed todo so. It appears that the paper has apologised and paid 
Rs, 200, the cost of serving the notice, and so the matter is dropped......... 
Our contemparary has to thank the Durbar that it has been lightly let off, since 
the allegation made was of so grave a nature that, had there been. found the 
slightest. truth in it, Government would have taken very serious steps against 


the Talukdar,” ; 
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58. As usual, the 


Alleged impoverished con- nection with the birthday of His Maj 


Deccan Sardars invited to the 


35 


nt for the Sardars in the Deccan held a Durbar 
the Council Hall, Poona, on 80th Juné in con- 


the King- 
dition of some 3rd Class —imperor. The circumstances of some of the 8rd Class 
Sa invited to the Durbar are so embarrassed 


birthday Durbar at Poona. 
Vydpari (1 68); 2nd July. 


that they cannot afford to bear even the expense of 
attending the function. They, however, either through 


vanity or a mistaken notion that it is obligatory on their part to comply 
with the Agent’s invitation to the Durbar, manage, with very great difficulty, 
to secure a decent dress and a carriage for the occasion, Government should 
either improve their condition by granting them a small allowances or at least 
defray the actual expenses incurred by them in attending the Darbar; if this 
is not possible, they may at least arrange fo send an intimation to them that 
attendance at the Durbar is not obligatory on them. 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


59. <A public meeting to congratulate the Japanese upon their victory 


Public meeting at Bel- 
gaum to congratulate Japan 
upon her victories over the 
Russians. 

Partkshak (148), 26th 
and 29th June. 


over the Russians was held at Belgaum on the 25th 
June. But as no draft of the congratulatory address 
was ready, a second meeting was convened on 
29th June, and a suitable congratulatory letter was 
forwarded to the Japanese Government through the 
Japanese Consul at Bombay. 


60. A — of the labourers employed in the Bombay docks was held 


A meeting of labourers in 
Bombay for the introduction 
of free primary education in 
the Presidency, 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (29), 4th 
July. 


last Sunday afternoon at Kaduskar’s ' dharmasala under 
the presidency of Savlaram Vithoji Patel. Thirty 
delegates were elected by the meeting to co-operate 
with the efforts made by the Association of the back- 
ward classes of the Maratha community to prevail 
upon Government to introduce free primary education 
in the Presidency. Dr. K. N. Gokhale delivered a 
lecture on the benefits of pure air, water and food on 


behalf of the Sanitary Association, He-was followed by several speakers who 
extolled the work done by the Association and praised Dr. Turner for his 
sympathy towards the poorer classes. 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 


Secretariat, Bombay, 13th July 1906. 
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Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents. are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information-as to any local complaint which \ 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what is 


believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
- 


REPORT 


ON 


NATIVE PAPERS 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENOY 


For the Week ending 15th July 1905. 
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Customs Department: Alleged overzeal of Customs officers in instituting cy 
prosecutions for minor violations of the Customs regulations a... | 
Desecration of a Hindu idol at Belgaum xe. cee “ae ee 35 
European residents in India: Comments on the alleged grievances of — __... 17 
Forest laws: Alleged adverse effect of — upon agriculture in India ee 16 ! 


India in Parliament: Mr. Haldane’s defence in Parliament of Lord Curzon’s 
administration and the question of the desirability of the Congress identi- 


fying itself with the Liberal party ... one atl ete 9 . 
Jail administration: Complaint about the treatment of European prisoners 
in the ‘Civil jail and the criminal lock-up in Poona ove eas 38 : 
Judicial matters: Alleged deflection of the scales of justice in favour of 
European accused in India ae a eee re 37 


Military administration: Comments on the alleged policy of distrust and : ja 
suspicion in regard to the employment of the natives of India in the oe 
military service of the country"... ae gee ate 14 


Police: A case of — harassment in Bombay eee oes oes 40 
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bot Sir Bie Monteath .. eee 20—22 
2 the tary of State for India re the recruitment ae 
ine rf ie the Pat ic Works ment 6 18 
the Government of India ing tho planting and. mainten- 
no of trees on roadsides se sas ee 


orthoses aouiing visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prinétss of 
Wales to India sie ns eee a sai 
Staff of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and programme of the 
Royal tour though India on eve oe 00 
The Forthcoming Royal visit and the Bombay Muhammadans ‘ia 
Rassia: Internal dicturbances in — and their probable effects upon human 
progress generally eee asi eee eee vee 
Russo-Japanese War: Alleged effect of Japan’s victories over Russia on the 
minds of other Asiatics ... ove eee oe. tee 
Sind : 
Alleged levy of excessive duty on partition deeds in — in consequence of 
a misapprehension of the provisions of the Stamp Act ... sibs 
Amalgamation of thé posts of Resident Magistrates with those of Mukh- 
tyarkars in — e6e oe eee ee 
Complaint about the action of the District Magistrate of Larkhana (—) 


in enforcing compulsory segregation upon a convalescent plague 
patient eee eee ees eee eee eee 


Establishment of a new association for protecting the interests of J aghir- 
dars and Zamindars in — oes eee eee eee 

Sonth Africa: Indians in — and the British Government ver vas 
Viceroy of India: An aspect of the protest meeting in London against Lord 
Curzon tee ove see eee 


Legistaiton— 
Bombay Municipal Act Amendment Bill 


Ed ucation— 
Complaints about the-Poona Female High School ... 


Ratlways— 


Decision of the Bombay Government on the question of the Queen’s Road 
over-bridges... aoe oes oi sas 
Grievances of pilgrims to the recent fair at Daékore against the B. B. & C. 1. 
Railway authorities and against the local Municipality eee oes 


Munictpalities— 


Bombay City Improvement Trust: Allaged injury done to the religious 
feelings of the Hindus of Bombay owing to the proposed demolition of 
certain Hindu temples in Lohar Chawl by the— ove oes 50 

Bombay Municipality: The--and the question of the cost of sending 
indigent patients suffering from hydrophobia to the Pasteur Institute at 
Kasauli — cei “ae je oe me 51 

Kotri (Sind) : Elective franchise in the — Municipality - one od 

Mahudha: Inefficency of civic administration in Mahudha and a plea for the 
abclition of the local Municipality ... — aes oe 52 


Native Statea— 


Admission of Imperial Cadets into the Indian Army... ti ooo OO & ©6 
Disapprova] of costly demonstrations by Native Princes in honour of Their 

Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales during their coming 

tour in India eee eee eee eee 54, 
Mundi (Punjab) : Oppression practised upon Muhammadans by the Hindu 

authorities of —State ... ee tee o7 


_ Péliténa: Defence of the action of the— Durbar in the conduct of the 
3 Barots’ case... ove coe 6 nee so 58 


oe | i. extracted from the Press— 
a . Rerdérgadh : The Xéthidedr Times and the Talukdar of — 
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List of Newspapers and Periodicals. caemecen 


(As it stood on the Ist July 1905.) 


—_ _ 


—_ 


” -_ 
- . te 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, aa 
Re Pid betes : _ 
ENGLISH. 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay... .o| Weekly os. »+»| He J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 ove ove 800 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review ...) Do. -es| Monthly... ...| Sayyad Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ;s Muhammadan 480 
(Konkani); 23. 
3 | Daily Telegraph andj Poona ... ‘ie a om | Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
4 | East and West ... ...| Bombay... v»+| Monthly vee ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; J.P.) 1,000 
= . 7 
5 | Hyderabad Journal eee | Hyderabad ...| Bi-weekly ies — Manghirsing, B.A. ; Hindu (Amil); 864 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay «.. | Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Brahman ; 37 iad 500 
| 
7? | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. ... “et ae ..-| Behramji Merw4nji Malabari; P4rsi; 62; 1,000 
India and Champion. | J.P. 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ..| Do. ... >| Monthly | John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer ae 800 
9g | Karachi Chronicle .»-| Karachi .- .«+| Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohana);51 .. 400 
10 | K&thidwdr Times ...| Rajkot ... w.| Daily eee ...| Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.; ‘ Hindu 200 
(Nagar) ; 38. 
ll | Mahratta ... Bt oof LOODR sa, ...| Weekly ,.. ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman); 31. 
12 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... ...| Monthly ree she ncaa Ratnd@gar; Parsi; 40; and 500 
) . D. Hughes. 
13 Oriental Review i eee Do. eee eel Weekly eee eee R. S. Rustomji ; Parsi ; 35 ees ees eee 400 
14 | Parsi ete _— wet Be se e+} Monthly .»-| Jehangir Sorabji TalayArkhAn ; Parsi; 80 _...| ~—1,000 
15 | Phenix ... ae ooo Karachi... .«-| Bi-weekly sa Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 sesi. 350 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil] Poona ... vee] Daily — ove -e:| Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49 ... ae ove 100 
and Military Gazette. 
17 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly .., .-.| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 arn 1,000 
18 | Sind Gazette soe vee} Karachi... ves Bi-weekly .»-| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 ine 3 500 
19 | Sind Times sa oe ge age oe) a -«+/ Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil);88  ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA’TI. | 
20 | Arya Prakash oe eee} BOMbDAY eee .--| Weekly ... ...| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondés Desdi, B.A,, L.M.| 1,000 
, & S.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. 
21 | Bharat Prakash ... ...| Baroda «+. a ee a »..| Nanal4l Chhotdlél ; Hindu (Bania); 22 ee} 1,000 | 
92, | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad ...| Do. ... sie Gnas (ae Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 725 | 
° ania) ; 30. | 
93 | Deshabhakta ee ...| Baroda ... aco] NG,” tee ...| Kunabhai Lakhabhai ; Hindu (Patidar); 26 ...; 1,200 
24 {Evening Jdme-  o- .».| Bombay ,.. soe! Daily — eee ...| Jehéngir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi; 54 oa 1,000 
9% | Gujarati ... eee wk a ...| Weekly ... | Ichhéram Surajram Des#i; Hindu (surtij 4,500 
Bania) ; 51. 
96 | Gujardt Mitra... ...) Surat... «| Dow ... +++} Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi ; 45 aco 0 700 
97 | Gujarét Punch s.. weo| Ahmedabad see| Do. — eos -»+| Somalal Mangaldas Shah; Hindu (Bania); 29. : 850 
98 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay ot ae --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi ; 45 a 800 
99 | Jdm-e-Jamshed coo} Do. vo e+] Daily =e ...| Jehangir Behramii Marzbén ; Parsi; 54 ...| 9,000 
g0 |Kaiser-itHind .. ..| Do. .. | Weekly... —...| FramjiCowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 .., «| 2,000 
81 | Kathidwdr News... o Rajkot ... se Ae. ero ---| Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi; 42 ... " | 400 ; 
32 | Kathidwar Times ant: hae ..-| Bi-weekly one Rennee ne Jayashankar ; Hindu(Na@garBrah-| 600 
man); 39. | | 
83 | Praja Bandhu see eee Ahmedabad eee Weekly ee? ees Jeth Frappe Hindu (Mewada Brah- 1,100 ~ 
: | man); 39. | 
$4 | Rast Goftaér bee eee Bombay eee Do. eee seo| Pallonji Barjor ji Desai ; Parsi ; 52 see ad 1,550 ee 
| " 
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Sees 


Fatehsinh Gazette 
Indu Prakdsh 


Mar4tha Deen Bandhu .. 
Native Opinion ... 
Samarth ... oe 
Shri Say4ji Vijay 

Subodh Patrika ... a 
Sudhdrak . 
Udyamotkarsha ... ie: 


ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 


O Anglo-Lusitano 


ese 


O Bombaense 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


Al-Haq 


Prabhat 
Sindhi... ‘ie 

Anaio-Urpu. 
Muslim Herald ied ae 


EnerisnH, Mara’THI and 
GuousaRa’TI. 


Baroda Vateal 
Hind Vijaya 


' ENauisn, Marirui anp° 
KAwarese. 


Karnétak Patra 
Karnétak Vaibhav 


Bombay... 


tee 


Baroda ... 
Bombay... 


Kolh4pur 


Bombay... 
Kolhapur 
Bombay... 
OO eae 
Poona .., 


Bombay... 


Do. 


(Sind), 


Do. 
Sukkur (Sind) 


Bombay... 


Hyderabad 


om ce) 


Monthly... 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


see eee 


Weekly ... 


Bi- weekly 
Weekly ... 


Daily 


Weekly ... 
Do. 


Weekiy ve 
Do. 


eer 


eee 


| 


Keshaviél Harivithaldés; ; Hindu (Das Shrim4li 
Mane ' Ambérém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26, 


Umedram Nagind#s D&y4bh4i; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 25. 


r 
Sad@shivy Vishvanéth May4dev; Hindu 
Spang ago Bréhman) ; 28. 
aman Govind Sapkar; Hindu (Deshastha’ 
Brahman) ; 47. 
Rev. Mr. T. E. Abbott 


see eee -- 


Hari Narayan 
Brdhman); 38. 


Do. 


Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Do. se 5 


Shah Ma4nekl4l Ambér4m Doctor; —_— 
(Bania). 

Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited; 
Manager being Damodar S4vla4ram Yande | 
ee (Maratha) ; 89. | 


Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 
isninved Brahman); 24. | 
Vingyak Balkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu on 


wan Brdhman); 33. 
Vinayak Nérayan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitp4wan' 
Brahman); 36. | 
Damodar S4vlérim Yande; Hindu (Maratha) 
39. 
Dwarka#nath Govind Vaidya ; Hindu (Sonar) ; 
30. | 
Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 38. | 
Ganesh N4rdyan Toshi ; ; Hindu (Deshastha 
Brahman) ; 30. | 


Leaudro Mascarenhas ; Goanese; 46 ... — 
| 
A. Gomes; Goanese ; 44... i iP isa] 
: 
(1} English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah, 
| 


B.A., LL.B. 
(2) + ect? oe —— Ghulam Rasul ; 

Muhammadan ; 36. | 
Lekhraj Tilokehand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 


Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 
Muhammadan; 31. 


Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 71 ... 


_—, Seren Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 
Bania) ; 88. 


Mallappa Gurappa Bhirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 


yat) ; 35. 

Anndiji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43, 

Govind Gangfdhar Bends; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Brdhman); 28 


Lawrence | Dante DeSouza; Christian (Goa-| 


nese) ; 


bs 


1,600 


1,100 


300 


1,000 


Name, caste and age of Editor, 


Name of Publication. | Where Published.| Edition ay 
| _ -—- 
GUJARA'TI. , 
ws 
64 | Akhbé4r-e-Isl4m ... oo Bombay... ..-| Daily ---| Kazi Ism4il Kfézi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,600 
39. . 
65 | Akhb4r-e-Soudagar a eee i ee Ses .».| N4n&bh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; P&rsi; 48 soc] eee 
66 | Bombay Samachar so) DO. ove scl Oe ses oes er Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;} 4,200 
tarsi ; 35. , 
67 | Broach Mitra ... ».-| Broach ... .«.| Weekly ... ee+| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma) 300 
Kshatriya) ; 23. 
68 | Broach SamAéchér... so =e 70 ie “apt -es| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi; 50 ... aye 500 
69 | Chav-Chav e++| Bombay ... .»-| Fortnightly .| NAgind&és Manch4r4m ; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 300 
38. 
70 | Cutch Kathiawdér Varta-| Rajkot ... eos} Weekly ... cee vee 
man. 
71 | Deshi Mitra oes -es) Surat... io) a .| Maganlél Kik4bhai ; Hindu (Shrawak); 35...; 1,400 
72 | Din Mani ,.. vee) Broach coc] DO. ene ...| Nathal4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 250 
| Bania) ; 26. 
73 Dny#nottejak eee, Ahmedabad .| Fortnightly — ...| Chhotalal Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42 &00 
| 
74 | Friend of India .. +e. Des se | Weekly ... .| Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
a | | Brahman) ; 50. 
> |Fursad .. ove -++| Bombay ... .-) Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji Kébr4ji; Parsi ; 46 ... 725 
76 | Gap Sap ... oe ees} Do. --| Fortnightly .| M. C. Ratnd@gar & Co. ... see oe 1,200 
77 —«| Hitechchhu ace --| Ahmedabad =... Weekly ... -»-| Kdlidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain) ; 46 me - 800 
78 | Jém-e-Jahanooma .--| Bombay ... eco} DO. ...| Ratansbaw Framji Ach@ria; Parsi; 29 ee} 1,000 
79 | Kaira Times |Nadifd ... s| Do. ee — «ee| Anopsi MAneckl4l Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali} § 350 
Bania) ; 36. 
89 | Kaira Vartaman ... -e-| Kaira ) a .|Kahand@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
Shravak Bania) ; 55. 
81 | Kathid4wir Samfchér ...) Ahmedabad “4 Do, ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
man); 44. 
82 | Loka Mitra eee) Bombay -.. oo Bi-weekly .| Kaikhosru Manekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;/ 1,000 
; PA4rsi ; 35. 
83 | Mahi K4ntha Gazette ...| Sddra ++] Weeklyve. ee:| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
3 | Brahman); 45. 
84 | Navsdri Prak4sh ... eos} Navsa@ri ... J Do. ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... 800 
86 | Nure Elam son eee| Bombay ... id Monthly... ..| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 500 
86 Praja Mitra -| Karachi... .| Bi-weekly eee} Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 275 
31. 
87 | Praja Mitra oo ---| Baroda os. ...; Fortnightly .| Vy4s Jivanlél Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 300 
25. 
88 | Praja Pok4r ove eee) Surat ...| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 200 
89 | Prak4sh and Gadgadat ...| Bombay... a. ...| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 500 
38. 
90 | Punch Dand eee} Do, : Do. ...| Jamnddas Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43. 
91 | Samsher Bahadur... »»| Ahmedabad a ss ...| Savaibhai Raéichand; Hindu Wain); 62 see 159 
92 | Sdnj Vartam4n ... -+-| Bombay... ves} Daily oes .| Messrs. Ardeshir & Co, Partners being— 3,600 
(1) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi; 
38. 
(2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
93 {Sind Vartamdn ... soo! Kar4chi ... ...| Weekly ...| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 250 
94 Stri Bodh eee oor eee Bombay eee eee Monthly eee Jehangir Kaikhasru Kabraji > Parsi; 35. eee 500 
95 {Surat Akhbér .-  ...| Surat... | Weekly ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... a 300 
96 | Svadesh Bandhu ... .| Mahudha w-| Do. .° oo «| Anopram Méaneklél Visashrimali; Hindu 175 
(Shravak); 36. 
+» 
HINDie 
97 Pandit eee eee eer P OONB see eee Weekly eee eee Govindrao Gan ram Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 160 
: jari) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
98 Sharman Samachar eee Bombay tee cor} Don- ose eee Shambhun4th Sharma ; Hindu ; 45 eee eee 1,500 
99 \Shri Venkateshvar Samf-| Do. .... i Soe ..»| Pandit Lajya Ramji Sharma ;.Hindu (N 6,200 
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A’ryévart ... ... 
Bakul ia 
| Belgaum Samachar 
Bhu’t v0 ove 
Chandanshu bu 
Qhandrakant  ... 
Chandrodaya  ... 
‘Chikitsak ...  «.. 
Chitragupta ove 
Dakshin Vritta ... 
Deshakilavartam4n 
Dharma ... see 
Dhe@rwar Vritta ... 
Dnyfn S4gar_... 
Grentharidis 
Hindu Punch _e,, 
Jagadddarsh coe 
| Jagadhitechchhu ale 
SJagatsumichér... 
Karmanuk v0 


- eee 


tt 


eee 


o-| 


Do. 


Dhérvér 


Thana... 
Dhulia ... 
Ratnaégiri 
Belgaum... 
Bombay 

T4sgaon ... 
Chikodi ... 
Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 

Kolhapur 
Erandol ... 
Wii 
Dharwar 


Koih#pur 


Do. 
Thana ... 


| Poona ... 


Ahmednagar 


Poona 


Shol&pur 
Poona... 


Bombay... 


Dbulia ... 
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Monthly 
Weekly ... 
Do. cee 
DO. ces 
Do. eee 
Dee se 
Monthly 
Weekly ove 
Do. ove 
D0. eve 
Do. ces 
Do wa 


wie 


tee 
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MAdhavanand Saraswati; Hindu (Desh 
» Brahman) ; 47. 
try a gaged) 37 Basrimarad ; - Hindu 150 
_(Devang, a 5 Ole 
(i Shivrdm ev Khdnolkar; Hindu 825 
(Karhada Brdhman) ; 34, 
(2) Anndcharya BaAaléchdérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 
'Gururéo Ra4gtavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 300 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 
Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 150 
Brahman) ; 28. 
Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 100 
b4da Brahman); 4l. 
Gaurishankar RAmprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 200 
Breéhman); 41, 
Dhondo Kashinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 615 
Brahman); 23. 
Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 300 
shasth Yajurvedi Brehman); 34. | 
Hari .Dharm4ji Gdndhi ; Hindu(Véni); 27 .... 500 
Hari Bhik4ji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;;3900—400 
41. 
Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu) 1,500 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42, | 
Reémchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 25 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 
Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 100 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 
Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpéwan 275 
Brahman); 40. 
Abaji Ramchandra S4vant ; Hindu (Mardtha);} 1,000 
42. 
Jagannath Baléji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 250 
Brahman) ; 38. 
Sadashiv Vithal P4rasnavis ; Hindu (Chéndra- 100 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 
Mahédev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
Brahman) ; 32. 
Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,000 
Bréhman) ; 48. 
Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 600 
Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sérasvat Br4h- 350 
man); 4). 
Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar, M.A.; Hindu 700 
(Deshastha Brdhman); 41. 
Krishn4ji Kashinath Phadke; Hindu(Chitpdwan| 1,500 
Brahman); 38. 
K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu (OChit- 280 
péwan Brdhman); 52. 
Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpd-| 2,000 
wan Brahman) ; 75. 
Trimbak A’baji Raje; Hindu (Kédyasth 500 
Prabhu) ; 41. 
Shivrdm Mahddev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu) 6,400 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 
Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 420 
Brahman); 46. | 
Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpawan| 4,100 
Bréhman) ; 38. 
Krishnaji N&rdyan Athle; Hindu (Karh4da| 2,000 
Brahman) ; 49. _ 
Bél Gangadhar Tilak, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 17,500 
(Chitpawan Brahman); 48./ ? 
Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth} 300 
Brahman) ; 26. 
Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalkar ; Hindu (Deshasth 600 
Br&hman) ; 39. 
Bhikdji Gop4l Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 200 
man); age 35. - 
R4émkrishna Gop4l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 80 
Brahman); 27. | 
Ganga@dhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 500 
Brahman) ; 27. 
ee Babaji Bhosley ; Hindu (Mar&tha) ; 150 
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- Name of Publication. Where Published. 


| MaritHi—continued. 
| Moda Vritta 
Mumbai Punch 


Mumbai Vaibhav 

Mumbai Vaibhav 

Nagar SamA&chér... 
N&sik Vritta ... 
Nipdni Vaibhav ... 
Nydy Sindhu 
| Pandhari Bhushan 


S 


Pandhari Mitra 


Parikshak ... 
Poona Vaibhav... 
Prabodh Chandrika 
Prakash 
Pratod 


eee eee a 


Raghav Bhushan... 
Satya Mitra ese 
Satya Sadan 

Satya Shodhak 


Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari. 


Sholapur Samachar vee 
Shrigonda Vritta... 
Shri Shahu 


Shubh Suchak 


Sumant 


Vidya Vilas 
Vihari 
Vividh Dny4n Vistar 


Vrittasd C eee 
Vritta Sudha 
Vyap4ri 


Vydpar Samachar .. 


SINDI. 
Khairkhéh 
Musafir 
Sind Sudhar 
Sookree 


| 


Pandharpur 
Do. eve 
Belgaum 
Poona ... 
Jalgaon ... 
Satara ... 
Islampur 
Yeola 
M4legaon 
Alibag ... 
Ratnagiri 
Poona ... 
Sholépur 
Shrigonda 
Satara 
Do. 


Kar4d 


Kolhapur 
Bombay... 
Do. 


Wai 
Sdtadra 


Poona 


Ahmednagar 


Larkhdéna 


Hyderabad (Sind).| 


Karachi... 
Do. 


Do. 
Fortnightly 


Weekly ... 


Do. 
Bi-weekly 
Weekly ... 
Monthly... 


Weekly ... 
Do. 
Do. 


Do, 


K4shingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 48. 
Anandréo Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gand 
Saraswat Brahman); 30. 
Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhmay) ; 43. P 
Do. 0. 


Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24, | 


Yashvant Hari Kdle; Hindu (Chitp&wan 
Bréhman) ; 28. , 

Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar ; 
(Deshasth Brahman); 50. 

Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Bréhman); 31. 

Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman) ; 34. 

Govind Sakhdrém Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 42. 

Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdras- 

Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 36. 

Nardyan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 

Ganesh Ballal Phansa@lkar; “Hindu. (Karhada 
Brahman); 32, 

Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


— Hirachand; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 

6 

R4éoji Hari Athavle ; 
man); 53. 

Hari Nardyan Limaye; 
Brahman) ; 60. 

Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 
buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 
Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 


Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdh- 
Hindu (Chitp4wan 


| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 


Hindu (Karhada Br&bman); 45. 
Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (K4émé&ti) ; 46 ce 
Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 

44. 

Vadman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Deshasth Braéh- 

man); 22. 

R4amchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitpawan 

Brahman) ; > 61. 

Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; 

shasth Bréhman); 33. 

Ganesh Shankar Gokhale ; ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

Bréhman); 21. 

Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 

wan Brahman); 35. 

(1} Vina Balkrishna Nédkarni 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghun4th 

Hindu (Gaud Séraswat Bréhman). 
Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahman) ; 51. 

Laxman V4man Khatd4vkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 

Br&hman); 38. 


Hindu (De- 


Moramkar ; : 


man) ; 39. 


Rutunchand Punamehand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 
wadi) ; 30. . 


32. 
Térachand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 20 
Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 38 
jAsaumal Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 42 


eee 


Hindu 


wat Brahman). 


Hakim Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 


300 
250 
200 
500 
300 —360 
100 
200 
150 
950 
350 


160 


Mahamad Ali Anvar Ali; Muhammadan| 2,000 
(Sunni) ; 32, 
Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 5,000 


NANOS 3 Muhammadan ; 50. 
al Mii wee Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla; 50 
' Muhammadan. 


St Dios a eos} Tajammal Hosain; Muhammadan ove o Goer 


<class * coe] Daily’ « coe .»-| Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh;| 1,000 
| Muhammadan ; 50. 
ies soe) Weekly os .«+| Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 250 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


180 | Jain hee ove -»-| Ahmedabad...) Weekly «. ne —_— Fatechand K4rbhari; Hindu (Jain);| 1,400 


Manra’rut anp Ka'NaREsE. 


181 Chandrika ... eon eee Bagalkot ees Weekly eee eve Bando Trimbak Kerur ; Hindu (D eshasth 150 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 82. 


ManrAgut anp Urnpv. 
‘182 Gulbarga Sam&chér ee} Gul 


we (Hyder-| Weekly ... ...| Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 250 
a 


). 50. 


1 Porrucugsz-KonxKant. 


1838 |; ALuz ... evs | Bombay...  — +»»| Weekly.ee ...| Antone Fernandes; Goanese ; 23 ae ---| 1,000 


Wotes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics, 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name. 


C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (Sif or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the acoert is left out, and the short a (3] = w in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—<d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies rublishecd of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 


Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 


| 
No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. | Name, caste and age of Editor. — ula 
Gus aBATI. 
Jivadaya ... nes soo] SUPA — eee .. | Monthly... .»+| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Audich 300 


Brahman) ; 36. 
Kathiaw4r Mitra ... ...| Ahmedabad __...| Weekly ... saa seeese 


The Editor of No. 70 is Kalid4s Motiram and the circulation is 150, 
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11 
Politics and the Publio Administration. 


1. The itinerary of the Indian tour of. His Royal Highness the Prines 
| of Wales was published last week. The Prince will 
Forthcoming visit of Their Jand in Bombay on 9th November 1905 and take his 
Boyer ee anesses Te tsince departure from Kardéchi on 19th March 1906. He 
tadite . will not visit any other city in our Presidency besides 
Kesari (131), 11th July. the two named above. Peshawar, Lucknow, Rangoon, 
Benares and a number of other cities are included in 
the tour, while among the Native States His Royal Highness will visit Hyder- 
abad, Gwalior, Mysore, Jeypore, &c. Of the big States Baroda and Indore 
seem to be omitted from the itinerary. It seems to be a decree of fate as it 
were that India should be afilicted by some terrible calamity like famine on 
the occasion of a big event Jike a Royal touror the assemblage of an Imperial 
Durbar. At the time of the coming tour, too, the country will be suffering 
from a number of misfortunes like plague, earthquake, the after-effects of 
famine, &c. In spite of these melancholy signs, the Prince and his 
consort will receive a fitting or even an extravagant welcome wherever 
they go. The motives of those who will offer the welcome will not, of course, 
be the same, Some will be coerced into according it, whilé others will be 
impelled to extend it through selfishness or mock loyalty. It is asserted by 
some people that the Indian rayats will be enormously benefited by the 
brief sojourn of the Prince in their midst, It is also believed by : these 
people that His Royal Highness will have an idea of the actual condition of 
the country. But, in our opinion, both these beliefs seem to be entirely 
delusive. Those who think that in a tour extending over a short period 
of four months#and ten days and covering a crowded programme of 
Visits, durbars, reviews and hunting excursions the Prince will gain 
an insight into the true condition of the people must be set down as 
blind simpletons or hypocrites, Even assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that His Royal Highness will acquire such an insight, he has not 
the power under the British constitution to insist that certain measures 
should be adopted within a certain time for ameliorating the condition of the 
people of India: nay, even his Royal father does not possess such power. 
Perhaps our rulers will grant us a boon in the shape of the remission of the 
salt tax or some other tax on the occasion of the Prince’s visit, but that is not a 
favour we shall owe to the Prince, but to our rulers, nor can it be looked upon 
as having been obtained as a matter of right, but purely as an act of grace. 
It is thus idle to imagine that India wil) derive enormous benefit from the 
coming Royal tour. 


2. If we compare the Price of Wales, who is shortly expected to make 

a tour through this country, with the sons of Native 

—e eres Chiefs, we find that wile there is a- similarity 
between them in point of age and education, there is a striking disparity as regards 
position and power. ‘The Prince of Wales is the heir to an Empire, while his 
Indian compeers are required to serve in a regiment. At a Durbar the 
Prince of Wales will adorn a throne, while the Indian Princes will be required to 
render him obeisance with their naked swords. Outwardly the Prince’s visit 
wil! gladden all people, but it will ‘also cause a secret pang of humiliation in 
many hearts. The Prince will favour many Native States with his presence, 
and the people of those States will be indirectly subjected to a heavy 
strain in connection with the Royal visit. But what must not a man endure 
for the sake .of loyalty? ‘The physical strain to which the Prince will be 
subjected during his tour will also not. be inconsiderable. The extent of 
British dominion in India has increased considerably since the date of the visit 
of our present Emperor to this country. Burma is now included in the 
itinerary of the Prince, and he will have to visit far-off Rangoon and Mandalay |! 
Who knows how many places the heir té the British throne wi!l be calied upon 
to visit. with the steady expansion of the British Indian Empire. Why, the - 
Prince narrowly escaped this year the worry of a visit.to distant Lhassa through 
wild and snowy passes. But even when His Royal Highness is subjected to so 
much trouble, what is the net gain to the people from his visit? A large sum 
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bo ly to live luxuriously at the expense of their subjects? So 
s there is a single person starving in his dominions, the ruler has no 
) spend any money on his own luxuries. é 

“Bis Highness - — of Wales’ ae ey Indian ed has 
ag Pee A Raa a ose 29 eg rea n appointed, an € programme of his 
Ena by ap ge a tour also defined. Sir Walter Tawrenes will be the 
‘programme of the Royal toar Chief of the Staff. He has wide and intimate expe- 
through India, rience of Native Princes and of the people and is 
Gujardti (25), 9th July, endowed with tact, discrimination and a sympathetic 
Hang: DOM : disposition, Though he has latterly been ‘ Curzon- 
ified * in some tespects, his selection isa happy one, and we take it that the 
future Emperor of India will get a truer insight into the condition of 
the country than under any other guidance, and that there will be fewer 
chances of friction and fewer grounds of complaint than was the case 
during the Royal visit of thirty yearsago. Jt is useless to ignore the fact 
that the country, as a whole, is still suffering from tho effects of widespread 
depression brought on by successive disasters. But since mighty and ambitious 
gods have ordained in their inscrutable wisdom that the great events of the 
‘century must be crowded into a single Viceregal regime side by side with 
awful misfortunes, we, the people of India; are all prepared to submit to their 
will and do our level best to offer a loyal and cordial reception to the future 
Emperor and Empress of India...... Let us hope that the people and the Chiefs 
and Princes of India will be left to offer their spontaneous loyalty in all its sim- 
plicity and sincerity without any kind of official coercion or influence whatsoever, 
and that a scrupulous attempt will be made in all parts of the country to avoid all 
incidents like the lamentable Sir Salar Jung episode. Our rulé¥s, however great 
their achievements in this land might be in their own eyes, have yet to learn 
the graceful and magnanimous ways of warm-hearted and noble-minded oriental 
rulers. Magnificent marble pillars at Delhi or elsewhere might serve as historic 
reminders of brilliant pageantry and show, but after all they area mark of 
human weakness and a sign of human vanity. ‘lhe grateful hearts of contented 
millions would bea priceless and an enduring memento of the Royal visit, 

and it remains to be seen how this is going to be accomplished.”’ 


4, “ Writing about the forthcoming visit to India of Their Royal High- 
. nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Wuslin 
The forthcoming Royal Herald says:—‘ We are glad to notice that the trend 
teller gg wy Be. of public opinion in Bombay is that the outward 
Muslim Herald (57), 8th ©Xpression of welcome to the august visitors should 
July, Eng. cols. be commensurate with the depth of feeling with 
which the people regard this great event. We have 
watched with special interest the attitude of our Moslem brothers towards 
the Royal visit, and our observations have assured us that the Muham- 
madans of Bombay consider it as the highest favour which His Most 
Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor can confer on them.....,... Some wealthy 
Muhammadans have shown their profound loyalty to His Majesty by declaring 
their readiness to contribute large sums of money towards the expenses of the 
celebrations. Preliminary meetings are being held to settle thecourse of action, 
and we would venture to offer a suggestion in this connection. As the Muham- 
madan population of this city is distributed all over the city in well-defined 
areas, the Mubammadan residents of each locality should arrange to decorate 
- and illuminate their houses in honour of Their Royal Highnesses,......... We 
are glad to see that the Bombay Coronation Literary Society, which have their 
premises in Huzra Street, New Nagpdda, propose to proceed in the way 
we haye indicated above,.,,...... We understand that a general meeting 
of the residents will shortly be arranged for by the Society.” 
5, The European nations are dominating the Asiatic races because the 
latter are generally timid and craven in spirit. 
Alleged effect of Japan’s European miners 2 South Africa cannot absolutely 
cael iia on the, get on without Indian and Chinese labour. But in 
” Pakéri (164), 10th July. of this, the Asiatics have a very bad time 
4 Of it in Africa and are subjected to indescribable 
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oppression. Kecently the Chinese showed in one instance how Europeans can 
be brought to their senses and compelled to act fairly towards Asiatics. 
The American Government levied a duty on Chinese goods imported into 
America with a view to discourage their import. The Chinese retaliated by 
boycotting American goods in their countty. This had at once the desired 
effect, and President Rooseveldt promptly issued orders for the abolition of the 
duty on Chinese imports. It is a good omen that China has learnt a good lesson, 
but unless India also learns it, she need not build any hopes upon the 
victories of Japan. Mr, Hyndman has published an article in his paper Justice 
under the heading ‘Japan, Asia’s Ray of Hope”. He quotes therein the 
prediction made by a European assistant in a Chinese mercantile firm, viz., that 
within two years not a single European will remain in China except on sufferance. 
This shows that China has really benefited by Japan’s example. The Europeans 
are an ungrateful lot and resemble a serpent that vomits poison, though fed on 
milk, The Chinese, like other Asiatics, allowed them to enter their country, 
but they began to commit heinous deeds there. The Chinese thereupon 
slaughtered thousands of them. Europeans acted similarly in India and showed 
ingratitude to the people, who harboured themin their country, It is good that 
China is rousing herself before it is too late and taking measures against the 
white peril. She need not have any fearin her campaign against the Huro- 
peans, for she has the support of Japan. But can India benefit similarly from 
Japan’s support P Mr. Hyndman thinks she can and remarks, in the course 
of the article referred to above, “It is not Russia only that has to learn that 
Asia will no longer be a happy hunting ground for white scoundrels.’”” He adds 
that England, too, must bear this in mind, and that only fools can imagine 
that Japan’s victories have produced no effect upon the Indian mind. In his 


opinion the Indians have begun to think that the time has arrived for them — 


to display their old martial spirit. But, alas! these thoughts are quite 
foreign to the Indian mind. They occur to the Indians only ona perusal of 
the writings of men like Mr. Hyndman. 


6. ‘** Russia's troubles are not vet at end. In addition to humiliation and 


Internal disturbances in feat abroad, her troubles at home are also increasing. 
Russia and their probable Her policy of brutal repression had so far prevented 
effects upon human progress the revolutionary elements from gathering effective 
gre’ (35), 9th Ja strength. But it seems that the pent-up forces are 
aie ames poe "spreading. The spirit of disaffection has reached 

" sections of her army and navy and already led to 
disastrous results. Japan’s triumph seems destined to result not only in her 
national elevation, but in the emancipation of Russia from the blight 
of grinding despotism. The signs are distinctly ominous, so far ds the 
upholders of the present system are concerned. The future of Kussia is 
fraught with momentous issues for the cause of Russian emancipation 
as well as for the cause of human progress. Moral, social, economic 
and political forces cannot be pent up for all time even by the mightiest 
of autocrats. Providence has wisely ordained that there shall be an 
end one day to the criminal folly of despots and their selfish advisers, who 
grind down and oppress millions of human beings and trample upon the 
eternal laws of justice and humanity for their own selfish purposes. We have no 
doubt that the future course of events in Russia will be watched by ail friends 
abo progress and freedom and lovers of righteousness with the profoundest 
interest.”’ 


7. Last week Mr. Brodrick enacted the annual formality of getting the 
eT ay eee Indian Budget passed by Parliament. A brief 
aud the British Government, 2#°count of the debate on the budget is published, but 
Bakul (109), 2nd July. we are not now concerned with the figures in the 
budget. Let us for the moment turn to the answer 


given by Mr. Brodrick to Sir M. Bhownaggree, who asked whether the Govern- 
‘ment in England could by any means prevent the harsh treatment to which 
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Ww ae alate g,andithat it was not possible for the Government 
nd tt then the terma ‘on which they abo admit undesir- 
ts into their territorg. ‘The reply is curious and shows what’ power 

‘has over the: Colonies. South Africa was destined for 
he Afr , and it is sheer injustice that the English should monopolise to 
hem 6 the Willing theve et other Colonies by force of arms or by the 

tintolloct. have done similar injustice to the people of India and 
them to te to other countries to gain their livelihood. But then the 
intense greed of the British denies these emigrants the opportunity of working 
for ‘their living, aud they are treated outcasts. This shows that the 
conduot of the. British settlers in Africa resembles that of persons who talk 
sweetly but conceal poison in their hearts. Such people deserve to be called 

“demonsinhumanshape’’, To satisfy the ambition of these “ demons,” England 
has sacrificed the lives of thousands of British warriors and coinpelled an equal 
number of Boers to shed their blood and to become her slaves. India, too, has 
partly shed hor blood in the Boer war, and is it possible that in spite of this 
the imperial British Government cannot protect the natural rights of the 
Indians‘against these demons? If it can, is not Mr. Brodrick’s reply purely 
hypocritical ? It seems evident from all this that the British desire that 
Indians should remain in India and die of starvation. Such a desire is nothing 
but the outcome of selfishness. It is surprising that the British do not realise 
that the Indians are not now so dull-witted as not to perceive the baneful ten- 
dency of such selfishness. The blood of thoughtful people may not boil‘at such 
treatment, but the case of those who are not considerate and whose blood boils 
quickly is different and God gives them opportunities for inflicting severe 
punishment upon the originators of civilized (?) and mischievous ideas, 
Power and sophistry avail naught on such occasions, This is clearly borne out 
by the instance of Russia. ‘I'he ‘I'sar naturally thought that his illiterate 
subjects did not realise the nature of his civilized (?) but selfish acts. He did 
not, however, know that God helps those who are unable to safeguard their 
interests, This is what occurred in the case of the illiterate Russians, who made 
the autocratic Tsar bow before them. It is strange that in spite of this the eyes 
of the British are not opened, and their devilish acts continue without interruption. 
If they do not profit by the lessons of historv, their eyes will be opened by 
events which will come to pass by the will of God. Till then it is meet that 
Indians should remain quiet, thinking how they can guard themselves against 
these-crafty and civilized people in a proper way and depend on the future. 


8. A discussion recently took place in the Calcutta Municipal Corporation 
the character 00 the question whether that body should accept or 
of “Batak yidtoey’ in the declixe the offer made to it by Government of a gun 


Boer war. captured by the English from the Boers. The Chair- 
siengotage (107), 9th man proposed that the gun might be accepted, and 
July. this proposal was duly seconded. One member, 


however, remarked that the Municipality should decline the offer with thanks, 

He added that they might follow in this respect the precedent of the London 
County Oouncil, which had declined a similar offer on the ground that the 
acceptance of it would be an insult to the brave and warlike Boers, inasmuch as 
there never was a war so inglorious as that waged by the English nation against 
‘the Boer Republics, The proposal was ultimately carried by a ma jority. 

Now, the Huropeans in the ‘Calcutta Municipality ought to have felt sie 
while assenting thereto. The object of the Boer war was unholy, viz., that of 
depriving the Boers of their independence. ‘he Boers gave a severe drubbing 
to the English, and the English were ultimately able to overpower them 
only by means of an overwhelming superiority of numbers. This paltry 
vietory—a victory which even women of evil repute can win—is given the high- 
sounding name of a great'triumph! And it is such 4 victory that is sought to 
be commemorated! Had the English obtained a victory over an enemy equal 


to them in numbers and had the. reasons for declaring war been proper, we, too, 


yould have rejoiced at ‘their success. The success obtained by them in the 
‘Boer war is not, however, one to be prouil of. ) | | 
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9. ‘None so blind as those who would not see.’ Repeatedly in the 
_ past, the Liberals, particularly those who hold office, 
me, - see th ene > have shown how far their sympathies with the political 
administration 'and the ques- &Spirations of India go. But Indian politicians of 
tion of the desirability of the the Congress school bave had always a sneaking 
Oongress_ identifying itself fondness for the Liberal party. Oblivious of the 
with the Laberal party. changes which have come over its views and aspira- 
Jam-e-Jamshed (29), 12th ti ; f : d h 
July, Eng. cols. ions in the course of a generation and more, they 
seem to have always hugged the notion that the 
Liberal party of theday is the party of Gladstone, Bright, and Fawcett. Strange 
as it may seem, in spite of the experiences of the Fowler regime —that organised 
Liberal hypocrisy as far as India was concerned of 1894-95—the Congress has 
been counting on the return of the party to power. We have repeatediy ques- 
tioned in these columns the wisdom of those who, throwing all knowledge learnt 
in the bitter school of adversity to the winds, have been pinning their 
faith to the Liberal party of the day. ‘To support our contention there 
has recently happened a remarkable incident, which ought to convince our 
friends of the Congress school how frail is the reed on which they lean in 
hoping for their political emancipation. In the course of a recent discussion 
in the House of Commons, Mr. Haldane, one of the most promising and thorough- 
going Liberals of our time, has given them a foretaste of what India might 
expect on the return of his party to office. In response to the clamours azainst 
the Curzonian administration, and particularly against the Viceroy’s Convoca- 
tion speech and University reform, Mr. Haldane said things, which could 
not have failed to throw a damper on the spirits of those misguided men who 
believe that the Liberals would usher a political millennium in India. 
Mr. Haldane expressed his opinion that Lord Curzon’s University policy 
was justified by the circumstances in which it had _ been introduced, 
and that already it had proved to be working well.......... About Lord 
Curzon’s Convocation address he said, ‘There was nothing in the speech 
which amounted to anything more than a laudable desire to raise the tone of 
morality in India, He did not wish it to go forth that there was any section in 
the House, who were disposed to identify themselves with criticisms which had 
gone beyond what was legitimate or right.” Whata slap in the face of the 
‘patriots’ who raised such a hue and cry in the press and on the platform 
against the ‘retrograde’ policy of Lord Curzon? What a present to those 
who have been laying the consolation to their hearts that the day of ‘ Tory 
misrule and oppression’ is over, and that the dawn of Liberal revival that has 
begun to illumine the horizon is the harbinger of a happier and more 
prosperous period of political activities in India P”’ 


10. The London correspondent of the Pdrst writes in the course of his 
letter to that paper :—‘“I have left myself no space 

An aspect of the protest {to speak’ in detail of such events as the diminu- 
pore J ee against tive London counterpart of the ‘protest meetings’ 
Pérsi (14), 4th July. held in Calcutta, Bombay and other Indian cities 
in connection with Lord Curzon’s Convocation address, 

But I ought to mention that the feature of the Bombay meeting to which 
you referred in your April issue—the abstension of the Parsi community 
from attendance—was equally marked here. Of course, Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji was ia the chair, but his supporters were chiefly Hindu students, 
with a sprinkling of Muhammadans. A few days later there was an amusing 
illustration of the failure of the protestants to agree among themselves, 
This occurred at adinner given to Mr. Krishnawarma, the fanatical editor 
of the Indian Sociologist. 1 will give the story in the words of one Indian 
gentleman of .reputation who was present. ‘The dinner,’ he writes to me, 
‘was got up by a number of young Indians in recognition of the “fellowships ”’ 
recently awarded to five Indian students by Mr. Krishnawarma—fellowships 
which have made a noise quite disproportionate to their significan¢e, A loan of 
Rs. 2,000, with interest accruing on the sum during the time it is unpaid, does 
not go very far in helping a man in the expenses of his stay and studies in 
England, and it is not impossible that some of the young men tempted to 
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me out onthe strength of these * fellowships ’’ may find themselves stranded 
n the mit dle of their gourse. That the sp at the dinner were anti-English 

without saying, but that they drifted against the Congress and its leaders 
le. Mr. Krishnawarma pitched almost ‘ruthlessly into Mr. Dada- 
and the last Congress President, Sir Henry Cotton. He said he 


_ looked upon all Anglo-Indians as: potential enemies of the Indians, and deplored 
the fact of the C asking Anglo-Indians to preside over its deliberations, 


thereby losing all its national character. His allusions to Mr, Naoroji and his 
depreciation of the latter’s work provoked protests and cries of dissent from his 
hosts, and those who had come together to talk of Home Rule for India dis- 
persed more divided among themselves than before—by no means a good omen 
for their aspirations.’ I leave this letter to speak for itself.’’ 


11. Colonel Sir Thomas Holdich read a paper on “ British prestige in Asia.” 
In the course of it he informed his hearers that it 
Comments on Qolonel Sir was by a Providential arrangement that the British 
= "geese Pease “Br had become the rulers of India, How long will English- 
 Kesari (181) 14th, July. men delude themselves with such baseless concep- 
3 tions? Some crafty and selfish flatterers may tell 
Englishmen outwardly that they were attracted to India in obedience to a 
Divine mandate. But does any one—do even these selfish individuals—seriously 
believe in the assertion P Wheniili is notoriously patent tothe meanest intelli- 
gence in India that the British established their sway in India by resorting 
to all sorts of questionable expedients, how are the Indians to believe that 
the presence of Englishmen in India was due to a Providential arrangement ? 
Can God be made to participate in the frauds of Clive and Hastings? Is 
the Indian conception of the Almighty so low as to make them believe 
that He acquiesced in the plundering policy of the East India Company 
or the atrocious oppression practised by Hastings on the Begums of Oudh ? 
The Indians are by nature slightly credulous, but there is a limit to their 
credulity. Sir Thomas Holdich asserts that the Indians regarded Queen Victoria 
asanincarnation of God. But surely this is going toofar. There is no doubt 
that the Indians looked upon their late Queen as an extremely virtuous lady, but 
they are not so silly as to look upon the queeu of a people, who have robbed 
them of their political independence and reduced them to a state of semi-star- 
vation and the Native States to a plight of utter ruin, as an incarnation of God, 
Sir Thomas proceeds to contrast the intense love and veneration in which the 
Indians held their late Sovereign with the feeling of indifference in which 
the Tsar is looked upon by his subjects in Central Asia, But as a matter of 
fact there is no such contrast as Sir Thomas imagines. In point of the popu- 
larity of their rule, both the Russian and the British Governments stand on the 
same level. Why should the Asiatics love the Europeans? Is it possible 
that those who rob a people of their wealth and reduce them to a condition of 
starvation should be loved or deified by their victims? 


12. “Sir Francis Younghusband’s address at Cambridge on what the true 
relationship should be between England and India 

Comments on a lecture gontained a generous estimate of the services of 
recently oehvere’ any, Indian soldiers to British rule and of the spiritual 
T Ries Moginl Reformer (6), capacities of the Indian people. But we must say 
9th July. that his definition of the relation that ought to subsist 
between the two countries will not be accepted by 

educated Indians.......... Throughout his lecture Sir Francis Younghusband 


assumed that the true relationship of England to India was to be defined 


according to the convenience of the former. We are afraid thai this is not the 


right way of looking at the question. If itis true, as he said, that every year 
there seems less chance of the British voluntarily retiring from India, it is no 
less true that every year there seems less chance of their being allowed to set 
themselves up in this country as its perpetual tutors. The problem of internal 
administration is not yearly but daily becoming one of increasing difficulty. 
The change of attitude towards the Indian people, referred to by him, would 
paturally produce a corresponding change of attitude in the movements of 
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Indian political reform, The utterances of Anglo-Indian statesmen, the statutes of 
Parliament and the Queen’s Proclamation—all embodying the principle now 
declared impossible of training the people to the art of self-government—con- 
stituted the Bible of Indian politics, and even now our more venerable politi- 
cians are utterly unable to realise that the documénts which raised their spirits 
s0 high in their younger days have lost much of their meaning, Under the old 
policy high administrative appointments were to be given to natives of India 
in order to train them to self-government. But now it seems the people are to 
be allowed to share in the administration as a sort of compensation for their 
being denied for ever the right of self-government. Under the old policy an 
Indian who served Government did not forego his patriotism. Under the new 
policy it would seem that he must, of necessity, forego it.......... It would be 
surprising if the Indian people accept this modification and alteration of 
England’s relation to then without protest. The rise of Japan may not ina 
military sense affect the British government of India. But in a moral sense 
it does affect it a good deal, not necessarily to its detriment, if our rulers 
are wise enough to adjust their system to the altered conditions of Asia. One 
thing it makes impossible, and that is that Indians can for ever be denied 
the right of self-government. If it was the pressure of Europe on Asia that led 
to a change of policy in India, the immense relief that Japan has given to 
Asia from that pressure ought to bring about a change back to the old 
policy. ‘That seems to be the logical consequence of Sir Francis Younghusband’s 
own position, and it is surprising that it should have escaped his attention. 
We entirely agree with him that Englishmen and Indians should regard 
themselves as comrades in the service of a common Empire, But the term 
will have no meaning if the Indian is always to be treated as an alien in 
his own country, not to speak of other parts of the Empire,” 


13. “Apparently a new theory of the relations of England with 
India is being: advanced. This theory is the one 
age yh ey Hoe > propounded by Sir F. Younghusband. In his lecture 
“Ohikiteak (i 15), 12th Jae delivered at the Cambridge University, he declared that 
| the relationship of Englishmen with India could not be 
that of conqueror and conquered ; it could not aiso be strictly paternal or fraternal, 
but it could be and should be that of manly comradeship. We. confess we find 
it difficult to understand exactly what ‘manly comradeship’ means, especially 
when we consider certain other remarks of the lecturer made in the course of his 
lecture. Assuming that the present rulers of India were not likely either to 
voluntarily leave or bedriven by force out of the country, the lecturer proceed- 
ed to observe that if British rule was to be permanent in India, the rulers would 
have to regard the good of the Indian people as wellas their own selfish interests, 
But in what does this good of the Indian people lie? On this topic Sir 
F. Younghusband seems to have propounded a novel view. He says 
that spiritual development alone is the aspiration of the Indian people, 
and that the true work of the rulers lies not so much in. training the 
people for Government offices and fitting them to take part in political life, not 
in educating them and openiag their minds to Western science and culture as 
affording them by the preservation of peace and order the opportunity for 
developing along those spiritual lines to which by nature they were best 
adapted, ‘We sought them merely for trade; we found them immersed in 
strife ; if ever we leave them, may it be in that attitude most natural to them 
with their arms stretched out to the Divine.’ We fancy Sir Francis Young- 
husband has not yet divested his mind of the impressions received in his visit 
to Tibet, or he has apparently confounded India-with the country of the 
Lamas. He thinks that the Indian. will always be quite content with telling the 
beads of a rosary or revolving a prayer wheel like a Lama. He entirely 
forgets that India bad a political history, and that though the instincts of the 
Indian people have been spiritual, still their aspiration has been political.”’ (‘Che 
Kesari, the Moda Vritta, the Chikitsak and some other papers of the week 
deprecate Sir F. Younghusband’s suggestion that the British should, by 
preserving peace and order in India, afford the Indians an opportunity of develop- 
ing along those spiritual lines to which by nature they are best adapted.] 
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regoing article (vide paragraph 14 of the last Weekly 
_, Report) we have tried to show the conditions of 
national defence which obtain at present in India, 

. and the question may perly be asked whether 
they ‘are conditions which guarantee either efficiency 
to the Government or satisfaction to the people. 
As for efficiency we may as well not concern 
. ee ; > | ourselves with it, for the Government have taken 
a the responsibility solely upon themselves, But we have a right to ask 
eae '- whether the arrangements for the defence, of India made by Govern- 
ment are morally justifiable? Like our rulers we cannot afford to 
confine our inquiry to the question whether after all by these arrange- 
ments India may be iaasenfally defended. We can go further and ask 
whether it is morally defensible that the invasion of one foreign nation, 
whose capital is several thousand miles away from the Indian frontier, should 
be opposed by another foreign nation, whose capital is at nearly the same 
distance, wholly in its own interests by ignoring the people of India altogether 
and with the aid solely of a mercenary army. Even supposing the legions 
of mercenaries at the disposal of the British Government to be successful, 
would there be any cause for real national rejoicing? Is an Indian 
Mafeking-day really possible under these conditions? Would the Indian 
nation have even one proud moment like what the people of London 
; had when the City Voluntcers returned from South Africa after the Boer 
2. War? European women, it is said, when thinking of a coming war 
deplore the fact that they have no relations in the army. Are the Indian 
women ever destined under British rule to be sharers in such a proud and 

pleasant regret? The answer is ‘No,’ so long as the Government do not 

change their present policy of distrust and make the Indians sharers in the 

fortunes and the glory of war. And this constitutes an immoral policy 

against which the Indian nation must protest, The nation must demand 

that now that the people have given unmistakable pledges of loyalty, they 

shall no longer be branded with -infamous distrust. It is often supposed 

that the Mutiny of 1857 must serve as a justification for this policy of distrust, 

| But this view is entirely wrong, for even in those dark days, when the people 
were not yet disarmed, it was only the mercenary levies that took up arms 
against the British Government. ‘The people who really made up the Indian 
nation did not join in the mutiny, They kept quiet and used their influ- 
ence and powers only on the side of peace and loyalty. Writer after writer has 
borne testimony to this fact, though it is conceivable that if the Indian nation 
had entered into the spirit of the mutineers, the British Government would have 
been nowhere. Very strangely indeed hasit been rewarded for its loyalty, 
But even now it is not too late to make amends. If the Government commit- 
ted-.a mistake in panic, it should now be corrected and the correction 
should be, if anything, only accelerated by the ominous rappings which 
Government think they hear at the North-Western gate, Nineteen years ago, 
when the Volunteer movement was first started in India, Sir Henry, then 
Mr. Cotton, sounded a true note when he advised the Government, whose faith- 
ful servant he was, to reconstruct the political structure in India so that India 
i, might gradually get a national, instead of a foreign or mercenary, army. The 
a ee comments he then made have fresh interest even to-day, especially as Govern- 
es | ment think that they are face to facé with the peril of a foreign invasion In 
eee his first edition of ‘New India’ the author wrote as follows: *The native 
a | army is now organised on entirely a mercenary basis. It is more and more 
ES replenished by rude and ignorant recruits from the borders of our frontier or 
beyond it, and the martial spirit of our own Indian subjects is gradually dying 
out.......... The Moghul oy adopted heartily and completely the policy 
of trust.......... The Rajput chivalry was the great bulwark of the Moghul 
throne. The British Government has, on the contrary, adopted a policy of 
suspicion! The officers of our native army are only superannuated old 
es privates, who in virtue of their longer services draw larger pay and are per- 
. . mitted to sit down in the presence of an English subaltern. We can expect 
~ ‘“ mo assistance from stich men, and we get none............ The first step 
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towards the reorganization of the native army is to increase the pay and 


power of the native officers, to afford some scope to their abilities and 
ambition and to raise them to a level with ourselves. The object is to attract 
into our armies the gentlemen and aristocracy of the country. This itself would 
afford a powerful impetus towards the conversion of the native mercenary 
army into a national force. The native remedy—permission to volunteer—is 
another proposal which tends in the same direction of the gradual disbandment 
of mercenaries and English soldiers. The agitation in favour of volunteering 
has been set on foot and is sustained entirely by educated natives of the 
country. It is principally the outcome of an honourable feeling that as they 
ask for a larger share in the administration and to be allowed to exercise the 
rs and privileges of citizens, so they ought not to shrink from national 
uties.’ ”’ 


15. ‘‘The tendency of the latter-day administrative policy in India has 
Sik sali - been to weaken the position of Judicial officers and 
fea aie salle > India Undermine the powers and independence of the High 
to undermine the powers Courts. The Provincial and Supreme Legislatures have 
and independence of Judicial in recent years sought to withdraw a good many 
wee : ar oe Sa questions from the cognisance of Civil Courts, The 
- Sa ig (25), 9th July, executive authorities wish to be free from the control of 
Judicial tribunals, and the line of demarcation between 
executive and legislative bodies being a thin one in this country, legislative 
measures are deliberately moulded so as to give effect to this policy. ‘Take the 
Validation Bill, It was an unwarranted interference with the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the highest tribunal in this Presidency, Take, again, the Court of 
Wards Bill, which makes the decisions of executive authorities final and unappeal- 
able in many matters...... One of the ulterior objects of dismembering Bengal 
ts said to be to weaken the power and independence of the Caleutta High Court 
by the establishment of Provincial Chief Courts. It will not be easy to bring 
about such a radical change at once, though the executive authorities would 
be glad to see it carried out. The notorious Carlyle circular is one more 
recent attempt to bring Judicial officers under the control of the executive...... , 
Kixecutive autocracy is the order of the day in this country, and no one knows 
what further encroachments are yet in store for the public.”’ 


16. Before the passing of the Forest Act, 1878, the cultivators used to 
make their living by cutting and selling timber, 
Alleged adverse effect of But now they derive no income except from the pro- 
—— upon agriculture duce of their fields. The prices of food-grains have 
o Seiabiad (107), 9th Tisen, while the land assessment has gone up tenfold 
July. since the commencement of British rule. The closing 
of forest: areas against the people means a double 
loss to the cultivators. They can neither obtain rad from the forests for their 
fields nor graze their cattle in forest areas. ‘rade in forest produce has also 
passed out of their hands. They have now no means of subsistence except 
working as labourers. There is, therefore, no prospect of their condition being 
improved, ‘The inhabitants of the coast-villages and the forest districts are 
ruined by the Abkéri and Forests laws. The latter have proved ruinous not 
only to agricu!turists, but to the entire population of the country. The right of 
felling trees being now sold by auction, the profit goes to the forest contrac- 
tors, The closing of forests to the rayats and their cattle has further caused a 
dearth of cowdung and tree loppings, The khatedars cannot also derive any 
profit from the timber on their land, because the Forest laws declare it to be 
Government property. As the khatedars’ proprietary right in their lands was 
established before the passing of the Forest Act, is it reasonable that retroactive 
effect should be given to that Act so as to deprive the khatedars of their right 
to the timber standing on their lands? And why should they be prohibited 
from planting timber trees in their lands? It is alleged that it isthe enhanced 
value of land which induces people to sell their lands, but any one who would 
look into the sale-deeds relating to land and the circumstances under which 
the sales are effected would have to admit that poverty alone compels khatedars 
to sell their lands. 
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ry of Bauropeans coniing to India en enjoy themselves at. the 
ows xpensé of the natives, ese foreigners feed on 
- damties, while the natives are abner Though the 
Europeans have got numerous means of recreation in 
Bombay and can also resort.to Mahdbaleshwar and 
other sanitaria, the Times of India, pleading the cause 
| of 15,000 Bombay Europeans, complains that Bom- 
a aee Hot t afford them sufficient means of amusement and that they cannot 
et suifable bungalows for their temporary sojourn at hill stations. But are 
‘em under any compulsion to stay herein such misery? They are at 
full liberty to dies to England and occupy the mansions built by the 
wealthy dbins there, 


18, “We a ae ng of State for India has decided 
that after the Coopers Hill College ceases to suppl 

FP ong hn 0 gear Engineers required 1 in this country, the natives of India 
recruitment of Engineers Shall still remain eligible for such appointments 
for the Public Works Depart- under the regulations ‘issued from year to year in 
a i at” ba England. Mr. Brodrick, however, has decreed that 
July Bog. ng (83), the total number of natives of India recruited under 

; these regulations shall never exceed 10 per cent. of the 
total number thus recruited........ This restriction is evidently based on the fear 
that if the Indians were left unfettered by artificial restrictions, they would drive 
out their European competitors. This isnodoubt complimentary to our country- 
men, but we think at thesame time thatit is an insult to the intelligence and 
general ability of our fellow-subjects of Great Britain to presume, as 
Mr. Brodrick Ses evidently done, that they will be always beaten by their 
fellow-subjects of India in a fair competition.......... It is well known that 
the small number of our countrymen who have joined the P. W. Depart- 
ment have proved themselves to be at least the equals of their European com- 
rades in the service, Instead of this fact, however, going in their favour, it has, 
if anything, been the main cause of the restriction upon Indians generally. In 
short, this recent decision of Mr. Brodrick, which violates the sacred pledges 
given in the name of the whole British nation by Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria in her memorable Proclamation, is a source of grave injustice to us, 
and hence if cannot but give rise to serious discontent in the country, and as 
such deserves to be protested against from one end of India to the other.”’ 


19. The Jaém-e-Jamshed expresses its approval of the scheme published by 
ioe iG the Government of India for planting and maintain- 
BB a> sey ne tig regarding the ing avenues of trees on roadsides in the country. It 
planting and maintenance of considers the project to be one of the most beneficent of 
avenues of trees on roadsides. the manifold improvements introduced by Lord Curzon 
: ag yh (29), wy during his regime. |The Sdnj Vartamdn also makes 
14¢ Naty prpemian (8), appreciative references to the Resolution on the sub- 
ject, and praises the good sense displayed by the Gov- 

pe of India in recommending the scheme for the consideration of Muni- 
ities and local bodies without putting undue pressure upon them to bring the 
a into immediate execution. The paper, however, thinks that the objects. 
which the Government have in view would be gained more completely and 
expeditiously, if Government were to confer a special grant upon local bodies for 
the purpose instead of asking them to meet the necessary expenses from the 
remaining 3} lakhs proposed to be granted to them for Municipal improvements.) 


20. ‘Sir James Monteath retires amidst the plaudits of his former critics, 

and he must be prouderon that account than he 

8; A pecans Lemar of would have had reason to be if his career had brought 
Saiien danttetes (7), 15th him nothing but good luck and uniform praise for 

aly, sailing complacently in smooth waters. After 

weathering so many storms—the absence of storms 

physical sense—Sir James retires when the heavens have been as 
propitious as the temper of his colleagues, At the meeting of the Legislative 
ouncil on Saturday last the Honourable Mr. Vithaldas expressed his apprecia- 

\ ton ¢ of the great aaa thoroughly practical interest always taken by the retiring 
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administrator in matters affecting the agricultural and the mereantile commu- 
nities,......... The Honourable Mr, Ibrahim unhesitatingly added his testimony 
that in all measures which had been brought forward while he was in Council, 
Sir James had been actuated by the desire of doing the greatest good to the 
country.......... The Honourable Sir Pherozeshah Mehta eloquently referred 
to the kindly and sympathetic interest with which Sir James had always 
carried on the administration of the Presidercy, and pronounced him to have 
been a most capable, conscientious and high-minded administrator. The 
Honourable Members never proved their representative character more fully 
than when they showered these appreciations on the distinguished public servant 
to whom we shall have to say farewell in about a fortnight.” 


21. ‘Some of the Bi ee of the Legislative Council referred 

ae in graceful terms to the approaching retirement of 
ainten edi (34), 15th Sir James Monteath, They fully “recognised his . 

pi merits as -a most capable and conscientious officer. 
Sir James has had at times hard fights with the exponents of public opinion, 
but on the eve of his departure it is recognised more readily than ever 
before that, whatever the differences, he had ever been actuated by a high 
sense of duty. The retirement of so able and conscientious an officer 
is no less a loss to the public than to the Government he has served. Sir James 
has given to the Government of his best, and in hisrichly earned retirement, we 
trust he will find leisure to give the public the benefit of his wide and varied 
ex perience.” 


22. Sir James Monteath was a hard-hearted officer with no genuine 
j sympathy for the native community, but he deserves 
Sdnj Vartamdn (92), th raise for his ability and long experience, and how- 
July ; Bombay Samachar (66), : meee : 
13th Joly, ever misguided his actions might have been, none 
can withhold from him the credit of perfect honesty 
of purpose. If he had combined sympathy for the agriculiurists and a 
desire to ameliorate their lot with his undoubted zeal for increasing the Govern- 
ment revenue, he would have left the rayats to-day ina flourishing and prosperous 
condition. One deplorable weakness of his character was implicit reliance upon 
the statements of his subordinates, in consequence of which he was incapable 
of properly dealing with complaints of harshness on the part of Revenue 
underlings towards the rayats. His lethargy in taking steps to combat the 
famine of 1899-1900 led to disastrous results, but the Press criticism on his 
policy bad a chastening effect upon him subsequently, so that in the present 
Budget we are glad to observe that he has set aside a substantial sum of 
Rs. 17 lakhs for probable famine charges. |The Bombay Samdchdr, while 
acknowledging Sir James Monteath’s ability and talents as an administrator, 
deplores that he never exerted himself during his long career to promote the 
welfare of the masses of the population. According to the paper Sir James 
has forfeited his claim to the gratitude of the people, inasmuch as he trampled 
upon the rights and injured the interests of the peasantry by introducing the 
Land Revenue Bill and by arbitrarily brushing aside the conclusions deliberately 
arrived at by Mr. Maconochie during the Gujarat Revenue Enquiry. | 


23. ‘* The proceedings of the last meeting of the Legislative Council were of 
a somewhat protracted character..... But this is in no 
Proceedings of the last wise to be regretted, for the presentation of the Budget 
meeting of the Bombay jig the only time when non-official Members of the 
Legislative Council, | Tectinten C 1h th coaite te at 
Oriental Review (13), 12th sisiative Vouncll nave the opportunity to discuss 
July. the many administrative flaws and shortcomings of 
| ‘Bombay: Castle’. Each Member takes up one or 
two special topics on which to hang bis parable and draw the attention of the 
governing authorities, For instance, the Honourable Mr. Parekh, the 
Honourable Mrz Khare and the Honourable Mr. Dixit are keen on the 
subject of land revenue collections, suspensions and remissions, which, 
after all, must necessarily form the principal item of the rayats’ griey- 
ances, They form a robust triumvirate, of whom Mr. Parekh is, of 
course, the most prominent, as he is also the most deeply conversant 
with land revenue problems. Next, they take up minor questions of 
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andthe. ganerally harsh conduct of the myrmidons of 
: Chief of that De nt, no other than 
ie: er of the Executive Council, chafes when criticism, 
founded " ra facts, is ~hurled at the Revenue subordinates. He never could 
‘Te brought to. see eye to eye with his critics in the Legislative Council ; 
aye, defends his.order to the best'of his ability, and inasmuch as he has, of 
eras, the i word on the subject in the Legislative Assembly, there is no 
wtunity for his critics to answer him and expose his sophistries, plau- 
sibilities, and even affected ignorance.......... Coming to the Budget discussion, 
we find that almost all: the Members who dilated on it spoke with caution 
circumspection. ‘They were wise in not going into raptures over the new 
Provincial settlement, It is beautiful to contemplate the symmetry of the 
arrangement, but they will find out later, as a couple of years have rolled by, 
that underneath the attractive garb there lurks a poison which will play havoc 
i with Provincial finance...... The mischief of the present arrangement is not 
- clearly seen by all. It offers every opportunity to the non-productive 
ee Imperial Government to indulge in its military and other pyrotechnics. 
3 It induces extravagance in civil administration. It starves many domestic 
reforms and squanders money on objects utterly unworthy and useless....... 
As to the topics of public interest referred to in the various discourses, we 
are glad that the attention ofthe authorities was called by Sir Pherozeshah 
to the way in which some of the lands originally given to the City Improvement 
Trustees have been resumed by Government.., ... When the Improvement 
Trust Act was carried through the Council, the Government made a show of its 
great liberality in investing its lands in the Trustees. But this liberality has 
now proved to be an unsubstantial shadow. The reply, which the Honourable 
Mr, Fulton made on the subject, was neither convincing nor satisfactory. 
Sir Pherozeshah also did yeoman’s service by bringing prominently to notice 
the ungenerous, and even arbitrary, way in which the Government has behaved 
in the past in all its @nancial dealings with the Bombay Municipal Corporation. 
Here the question resolves itself into one of might over-riding right......... 16 is 
a great pity His Excellency the Governor was unable owing to indisposition to 
preside at the Council! Had he been present, we are sure Sir Pherozeshah would 
have received from him a sympathetic and re-assuring reply that such arbitrary 
exploitation would not be repeated. We still hope that His Excellency will see 
that more cordial and equitable relatione are established between his Government 
and the Corporation...... The shabby way in which the Elphinstone College has 
been treated for many a year in point of the necessary equipment of laboratories 
and other requirements is scandalous. Again, the vicious practice of having 
‘boy * Professors ought to be done away with...... It is part and parcel of the 
same secret conspiracy which has led to the degradation of our Universities under 
the new-fangled and much-abused Universities Act, Notall the refined hy pocrisy 
ofthe Educational Department could conceal this glaring fact. It isa nonsen- 
sical argument, which wouid justify the so-called ‘ popularity ’ of the College on 
the score of the fact that it is overcrowded with students. Surely the number of 
students has nothing to do with the ability of the Professors and the quality of 
teaching. If there is an overflow, it is simply because there isnot asingle first 
clase collegiate institution to which students yearning for higher education could 
Were there one in our midst, established by private enterprise, the Director of 
ublic Instruction would soon find that his boast of numbers was an exceedingly 
idle one. But who expects anything good in matters educational from 
me Mag P On the whole, the discussion on the Budget was incisive and to the 
The Government Members were, in duty bound, obliged to defend their 
pay and acts, All the same the healthy and sound criticism of the popular 
mbers must produce its chastening influence on them.” 


24. “The day on which the Budget is priney or is made the occasion 
Gate .,, Of discussing mace which are not mentioned in the 
PY ag Spomieier (7), 15th Budget is generally described as a gala day for the 
os non-official Mem of the Legislative Council. 
stive element was unfortunately bedimmed this year by the illness and 
juent absence of His llency ‘the Governor. Apart from this personal 

he s was intellectually as lively and instructive as ever. It was 
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more rich in suggestion than spicy or brilliant in argument. Dr, Bhandarkar’s 
speech was specially noteworthy for its originality.......... The most striking 
suggestions put forward by Dr. Bhandarkar were that just as a Trust has been 
formed to improve the sanitation. of Bombay, Government should compel 
the reconstruction of badly built and plague-stricken villages in accordance 
with plans recommended by the Sanitary Engineer ; that free education should 
be given to the sons of agriculturists and ordinary labourers in the rural schools; 
and that the Elphinstone College should be removed to some isolated 
place, say, between Bandra and Borivli...... .... Lhe Honourable Mr. Giles was 
not prepared to accept the suggestion of giving free education to the sons of 
agriculturists and labourers, for he thought that the result of remitting the 
fees now levied would bea reduction in the number of the schools maintained by 


the Local Boards, which meant that the Government was not prepared to help 


CNEMs..5...00: The proposal to transfer the Elphinstone College seems to have 
commended itself generally to non-official Members. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
thought that Trombay would be a very good place for the College, The 
Honourable Mr. Fulton feared that the proposal might not be acceptable to the 
public generally on account of the difficulty of providing for day scholars....... 
We may point out that students from the suburbs attend the schools and 
Colleges of Bombay, and the day students are not likely to feel much inconveni- 
ence if they have to attend a College between Bandra and Borivli.....,.... We 
are glad that the Honourable Mr. Dikshit reverted to the subject of grazing 
facilities for cattle. Ifthe correspondence furnished to him some time ago proves 
one thing more thar another, it is that the subject had not been properly 
investigated, and the Government was satisfied with the ‘opinions’ of Col- 
lectors, while the truth could be found out only by detailed inquiry.......... 
Mr. Dikshit also complained that forest fees for fuel and grazing had been 
unduly enhanced in certain parts of the Presidency in recent years.......... 
Mr. Parekh was, as usual, full of agriculture and land revenue. He, however, 
put forward a request which does not look ancient. Along the coast of the 
Gulf of Cambay there are many lands deteriorating, and the measures adopted 


by Government to remedy the evil have not been successful. The suggestion 


was that a scientific expert might be appointed to investigate the question and 
suggest a remedy.......... Mr. Khare’s information about the forfeiture of the 
lands of agriculturists for non-payment of two instalments of fagavi loans in 
Kolaba cannot relate to an old grievance. Perhaps Sir James Monteath expects 
the Honourable Member to help a few individual agriculturists to appeal to 
Government according to the prescribed procedure before the Collector’s cir- 
cular is commented on in the Legislative Council. Every Member had to 
congratulate the Government and the Presidency on the new Provincial settle- 
ON a ick iia an The liberal treatment now secured was due to the personal 
exertions of His Excellency the Governor, supported by Sir James Monteaith. 
Every one will share the regret at the causo of His Excellency’s inability to 
have been present to receive the congratulations personally.”’ 


25. ‘The Honourable Sir James Monteath has no doubt wel! deserved 
the congratulations showered upon him at the 


The Bombay Budget. meeting of the Legislative Council in Poona on the 
: bg gg re Budget he has been able to frame this year. As 
Samteh fr (66) loth July. ’ an official in charge of the Provincial finances, Sir 


James Monteath has the undoubted right to claim 
that he leaves them better than the circumstances of the times might 
be expected to permit,......... While it will be to Sir James Monteath’s 
credit that he has, during the last year of his office, secured a better system 
of Provincial Contract than the. one which hitherto existed, the public will, 
under a favourable providence, reap certain benefits therefrom. We cannot, of 
course, blink the fact that under certain circumstances the benefits we now 
anticipate might be not only considerably lessened, but practically nullified. 
But this can only happen under extreme circumstances, and when the Gov- 
ernment of India is determined to prevent the Presidency from reaping the 
fruits of an arrangement, which has been expressly arrived at to enable it 
to better its prospects. We, for our part, think better of the Government 
of India and bave more faith in its sense of justice and fair-play than to 
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would repent’ of its action and set about to stultify the 
If-in pre -yéars'the Bombay Government makes use 
instead of piling them up and exposing 
ri ré overnment, im due course Bombay may 

’ perceptibly 1 a by the arrangement Sir James Monteat 

ma as the legacy of his official career........... In the speeches 
ficial members there was a note of caution in accepting the revised 
pment as a certain blessing. But it is neither wise nor necessary to be 
1 i ,» and many will agree with the Honourable Mr. Parekh 
in thinking that the new contract has in it the potentiality to ‘prove more 
workable and convenient than the contracts under the old system, and that the 
financial condition of the Presidency will be much better under it.’......... To 
to the other features of the Budget, seventeen lakhs are provided for 
able famine charges, seven Jakhs are to be given in aid of District Local 
five lakhs for Police reorganization, five lakhs for primary education, 
four lakhs for plague charges, two lakhs for improvements in the European 
General Hospitai, and last but not least, two lakhs and eighty-eight thousand 
for the proposed museum in Bombay. A very liberal provision is also to be 
made for agricultural experiments and education, A better disbursement 
could scarcely have been made, and few would be disposed to withhold from the 
Government of Lord Lamington the praise that is their due for the very liberal 
and enlightened spirit they have evinced in assisting so many useful and 
deserving objects of public utility.” [The Bombay Samdchdr considers that the 
Bombay Governmént have not been liberally treated by the Government 
of India in the matter of the new system of Provincial Contract, which, it 
apprehends, will operate to the detriment of the material progress of the 


Presidency. | 


*96. “The Financial Statement was discussed with considerable zeal and’ 
Gujardti (25), 16th July, ability by the non-official Councillors. The latter 
Eng. cols. cannot divide the Council even upon a single item 
in the Budget. But their patience and industry in making the best of the only 
opportunity they get to represent their views and tue grievances of the people in 
the Council Hall in the face of discouragements are beyond all praise.......... 
The system of decentralization introduced by Lord Mayo in 1870 worked well 
enough for some time. But partly through the financial troubles of the 
Supreme Government and partly through want of financial foresight and 
enthusiasm for administrative reforms on the part of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, the whole arrrangement has for years resulted in the absolute financial 
dependence of this Presidency upon the charity of the Indian Government. 
In fact, the objects which that far-sighted Viceroy had in view in introducing 
the. wise policy of decentralization hopelessly failed. That was well brought 
out in the speech of the Honourable Sir Pherozeshah, who went into the 
history of the financial situation from 1870 down to the present date. We 
are glad to learn that the new settlement is not a little due to the personal 
exertions of His Excellency Lord Lamington and Sir James Monteath. It 
remains to be seen how far the new Provincial Settlement will stand the test of 
time. Much will depend upon the foreign and military policy of the Govern- 
ment of India, and having regard to our past experience and especially in view 
of the regime of military autocracy recently set up in India, we have our doubts 
as to the success of the financial arrangement now sanctioned by Lord Curzon’s 
Government. It isan elementary maxim that policy regulates finance, and 
nowhere is this more so than in this country with its irresponsible system of 
administration coupled with England’s ill-disguised determination to carry 
out her imperial projects in the East at the expense of this voiceless and 

impoverished country.” 
-- 99, ©The Provincial Budget for 1905-06 shows an improvement over 
ape teen app. ik the Budget as well as the Revised Estimates for the 
“Mahrétta (11), 9th July. last ‘year in every respect. This means an all-round 
hil clad Boi improvement both in revenue and expenditure. There 
es under several major heads of revenue, but all of them are not strict- 
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Supreme Governments. As regards expenditure the increases are noticeable under 
the heads of Law and Justice, Police, Education, Scientific and other minor 
Departments, Public Worksand Famine, We may not beso much concerned with 
the increase in expenditure caused by the reorganization of the services in the 
Forest and other earning Departments, Butwe must welcome the proposed 
reorganization of the Judicial administration in Sind, and especially the increase 
in expenditure on primary education and aid to Local Bodies. As regards aid to 
Municipalities which have been embarrassed by their plague loans, we find only 
a general assurance to the effect that though no special provision has been made 
in the present Budget, the Bombay Government hope to be able to give a 
reasonable amount of aid to them out of Provincial resources.. The Honourable 
Sir J. Monteath observes in paragraph 49 of the Financial Statement that 
Government ‘cannot depart from the principle that purely local needs ought 
to be provided for locally, but we shall be prepared if our means permit to 
apply the condition of inability to meet plague charges without neglecting 
other obligations less vigorously than was possible when the aid had to be 
given from Imperial funds.’ We think the qualification that local needs 
must be provided for locally is superfluous. But the point of complaint by 
Local Bodies is principally about the plague expenditure charged to them as 
loans, and what the Local Bodies are expecting in the first instance as aid 
from Government is the writing off of the whole or at least a substantial por- 
tion of these loans.” 


28. The Bombay Government received a share of the bounty of the 
Wictnets tie $03 Supreme Government when that Government: dis- 
nace, aha _— tributed its overflowing surplus at the time of the last 
Budget, It remained to be seen how the local Government made use of that 
bounty. But the local Government is not as communicative on this subject 
in its Financial Statement as one would have expected it to be. The Bombay 
Government have expressed their deep gratitude to the Government of India 
for the favourable treatment received by them in respect of the Provincial 
Settlement. We do not see the propriety of expressing such gratitude, as after 
all the interests of the two Governments are practically identical. The whole 
of the Provincial Yevenue is realised in the Presidency, and about three- 
fourths of it is appropriated by the Government of India. Out of this 
lion’s share it occasionally disgorges a few lakhs to help the local Government, 
Its action need not, however, evoke any deep gratitude from the local 
Government. The non-official Members suggested in the course of the 
debate a number of reforms in the administration, such as an increase 
in the salaries of primary teachers and éalatis aud the improvement of 
rural sanitation, but the tendency of the local Government during the past 
thirty years has been to devote a part of its surplus to increasing the number 
of its officers and to leave the rest untouched, to be pounced upon occasionally 
by the Supreme Government, The same tendency is observable in the present 
Budget. The cost of the improvement of the Forest and the Police Departments 
and of the division of Khandesh into two districts is to be met from the 
Provincial surplus. Most of the surplus is thus swept away, and very little is 
left for much-needed reforms, The figures of the Financial Statement ara 
based upon the assumption of a normal monsoon in the current year. But if 
the rains hold off, all the arrangements in the Budget will be upset and the 
local Government obliged once more to appeal to the bounty of the Supreme 
Government, : | : | | 


29. “The Honourable Mr. Parekh called the attention of Government, 


at the meeting of the Legislative Council on Saturday - 


Replies to interpellations Jast, to a striking example of the rigour with which 
at the last meeting of the Jand revenue is sometimes collected. It appears that 
Bombay Legislative Council, . : 

indian Syectator (7), 15th 10 certain villages articles like the following were 
July. attached for the recovery of Government dues and 

advertised for sale :—Bullocks, wheels of carts, jJuvar 
8 maunds, carpet worth annas 12, cots worth Re. 1 each, mattresses worth from 
anvas 4 to Re.1, scull-cap worth annas 4, mortar and pestle worth annas 2, 
metal eating cup worth annas 4, stones of hand grinding-mills worth Re. 1, 
metal drinking-pots worth annas 8, metal eating dishes worth annas 8, and lamp- 
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s 4, Th y referred the Honourable Member to certain 
the. law with » 2 Mr, Parekh must be familiar enough, and to 
motions to the effect that the ‘strugglirg cultivator’ is to be 
inated from the occupant who tries to elude the collection of 
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ch he is perfectly well able to pay, and that arrears are to be 
ted. from the latter class by a strict application of the process provided 
the law.” What do these executive instructions mean? Do they not mean 
that the last pie that a cultivator is able to pay must be taken out of him, and 
» that no mercy is. to be shown to him, unless he is reduced to the condition 
, described as ‘ struggling’ ?.......... Why would a cultivator allow the kind of 
articles mentioned by Mr. Parekh to be brought to sale, when he is perfectly 
able to pay the Government demand? Why should he be so contumacious and 
- what is he to gain thereby? Does he rise in the estimation of his fellow- 
-@reatures by allowing all his belongings to be sold ?......... Ordo the agricul- 
-turists elude payment in order t0 supply Mr. Parekh with test cases to be 
‘brought before the Legislative Council? Is it not clear from the very nature 
_of the articles attached that their owners must have exhausted all their credit 
and must have, through sheer despair, left the Revenue authorities to do their 
worst ? Of course, there is an appeal to the ‘superior officers’ in the district, 
_who will ordinarily refer the case for report to the very officer who must have 
made the attachment and may perhaps see no reason to interfere. How many 
village Hampdens are there in our Presidency, the Government thinks? In 
his reply on the debate Sir James Monteath indicated the course which Mr. 
Parekh and other members ought to follow when individual cases of disregard 
of Government’s instructions or of other hardship come to their notice. The 
Honourable Members have no right to address the Revenue officials or ask 
information from them in matters in which they are not personally interested. 
It appears, therefore, that they should help the aggrieved parties to take ‘their 
t | grievances to the higher authorities, and when even the Government has not 
“| granted the required redress, then and only then give publicity to the cases in 
the Legislative Council. Sir James expects a little too much from the 
Honourable Members....,........ The object of bringing individual cases 
‘to the notice of Government, either by means of jnterpellatious or in 
“the course of the debate on the budget, is not, as we conceive, to obtain 
redress in the particular cases concerned........... The individual cases are put 
forward as representing a class of similar cases.......... It is the duty of 
Government to inquire into the individual cases and issue general circulars to 
Revenue ofiicers throughout the Presidency, calling attention to the irregularities 
which Government has had reasons to believe are taking place, and forbidding 
them. The Honourable Members are men of education and judgment, and 
‘when they take up a case it must be presumed that it is not quite of an 
-exceptional character. Speaking of alleged high assessments, Sir James ex- 
pressed himself unable to understand why officers who are responsible for the 
good administration of the country should have prejudice in favour of high 
assessments,.......... The prejudice in favour of high assessments and rigorous 
collections arises from a variety of causes, not necessarily innate hard-hearted- 
ness. There may, in the first place, be a lack of imagination to realise 
the nature and extent of the hardship caused; there may be inability to 
sift the truth and form an accurate judgment where varying and complicated 
considerations have to be duly appreciated ; the fear of falling in the estimation 
of Government may work upon the sense of self-interest ; the force of habit— 
as in the case of the miser who hordes up wealth—may blunt the edge cf 
sympathy, and an officer who has to assess and to collect may feel unhappy 
when the pile before him does not grow day by day and year by year.” 
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30. ‘* We think we cannot too strongly protest against the indifference— 
Indu Prakésh (44), ith almost callous tal Morena atti which the local 
 Jaly, Bng. cols. , Government treated many of the grievances brought 
Want Bs to their notice by means of interpellations at the last 
Council meeting.......... To some questions their reply was that they did not 
propose to call for the information sought. To others the reply was that the 
natter lay within.the authority of some subordinate officers of theirs to whom 
persons aggrieved might apply for redress. Thus, we find that the Honour- 
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able Mr, Dikshit brought to the notice of Government the fact that in a 
Khandesh village the grass grown on lands reserved as free pasture groudds was ° 
sold by public auction, and that in Nasik a certain zealous officer had certain 
cattle impounded because they were driven to a reserved free pasture land by the 
only public road leading to it.......... . The only answer Government vouchsafed 
was that the matter lay ‘within the authority of the Commissioner of 
the Division’ in one case and ‘within the authority of the Collector and 
Magistrate of the District’ in the other. We all know this. But surely 
Government exercise control and authority over their officers, and one great 
object of interpellations is to bring, directly and without the delays of red 
tape, to the notice of Government grievances which they can instantaneous] 
remedy but which would .otherwise remain practically unnoticed. This 
object would be frustrated if Government were to content themselves with 
telling us that Collectors and Commissioners are masters of the situation, 
and that they do not wish to bother themselves with enquiring into complaints 
against their officers, even when such complaints aremade in Council by Members 
speaking with a due sense of responsibility. This is tantamount to Government 
abdicating their functions of control and their high privilege of listening 
‘to grievances and giving redress for them....... The Honourable Mr. G. K, 
Parekh brought to the notice of Government the fact that those incurable 
myrmidons of the Revenue Department, whose overzeal was brought to 
light in the Maconochie enquiry, are still at their old game in Gujarat, 
and gave specific instances of their attaching even small articles worth 
a few annas belonging to poverty-stricken agriculturists, and yet Govern- 
ment only referred the Honourable Member to their liberal circulars and 
said that the aggrieved parties could appeal to the higher District autho- 
rities. Surely, Government know, firstly, that the aggrieved parties in 
such cases are too poor, too illiterate, too helpless to adopt the dangerous 
procedure of going directly against the petty tyrants they have to deal with 
in every day life, and secondly, that the complaint of the-day is that even 
benevolent circulars of Government in regard to land-revenue collections are 
in effect ignored by their overzealous subordinates. These latter are not much 
to blame. ‘They are the creatures of a system long upheld by the Bombay 
Government. The latter have relented since the days of Lord Northcote, but 
apparently the subordinate officialdom still continues to be of opinion that the 
officer, who does not allow the land revenue to fall off even in bad times, is rezarded 
as competent at head-quarters. ‘This ingrained belief in the mind of the lower 
official world has to be rooted out. Surely, the kind of indifference that Govern- 
ment show in this regard is not the way to cure the evil. If they do not show 
activity enough in infusing a spirit of fairness and generosity in their offisials, 
they will have to thank themselves, if people ultimately come to suspect their 
own sincerity in issuing benevolent circulars re suspensions and remissions...,... 
Another grievance worth noticing was the reduction by 268 of arms licenses 
in Sholapur District. Government took shelter behind the Collector. Again, 
we ask whether the Collector is their subordinate or not, and whether it is 
not an abdication of their proper function to decline to give redress or even 
make enquiries when complaints against a Collector are brought before them. 
by responsible Members of the Legislative Vouncil.” 


*31, The replies of Government to the interpellations were as unsatisfactory 


eo and equivocal as ever. The official hierarchy seem 

y eine Chae (30), 16th 4, have made themselves by twelve yéars’ A aa 
ois refined experts in the art of how not to answer iuter- 
pellations. The framers of the questions, at least the more experienced members, 
take ample care to give no chance to the authorities to shirk or shelve them. 
All the same the shirking and the shelving, the fencing and the dodging, are 
practised to@a extent whichis far from ingenuous and which in no way 
enhanees the reputation of the governing authorities for either candour or 
veracity. But perhaps it is all in conformity with the high and altruistic 
ideals of Western ethics. As to the nature of the many interpellations, 
notably those by the redoubtable trio of Messrs. Parekh, Khare and Dixit, 
we must say that they were all calculated to elicit full and frank explanation 
on diverse matters affecting the people in general in the mofussil, and the 
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riculturists in partioular. The Revenue underlings in Gujardt and the 
eccan are So ever in their high-handedness, sn Hiern and 
ity revengefulness. I | Of welcoming the efforts of the Honourable 
Members to redress legitimate grievances and petty wrongs—wrongs which 
‘involved violation of the very first principles of a just and orderly government 
: ent resents the questions, treats them breezily, brushes them 
mpudently, and in the bargain encourages the host of wrong-doers to 
ee commit still greater wrong-doings! What a deplorable spectacle is this 
2 indeed for impartial critics of the British Indian Administration and what a 
Re sad commentary on the so-called beneficence of its benevolent despotism ! 


82, “ By far the most important matter dealt with in the interpellations 

: _ answered at the last Council meeting was the strange 

hope as codaehe gi ow conduct of Mr. Giles, the Director of Public Instruc- 

new vernacular text-books tion, relating to the contract for the printing of the 

to Messrs. MacMillan & Co. new vernacular text-books. The Honourable Mr. 

vance ger Nay Pigg a he Khare, applying the process of categorical synthesis, 
Keeart (131), 11th July. . , dala 

| succeeded in making out by suggestion through 

fifteen question.: a strong case against Mr. Giles. The Director of Public 

Instruction wou.d seem to have shown almost an unaccountable partiality for 

Messrs. MacMillan & Co. by giving to that firm a Government contract 

for printing and supplying the new text-books for ten years on terms 

which cannot be regarded as being over-advantageous to Government. 

From the tenour of the Honourable Mr. Khare’s questions it appears 

that not only have Messrs. MacMillan & Co. unjustifiably delayed the 

publication of the text-books, but that they have been allowed to do so without 

any guarantee against delay having been originally taken from them or any 

penalty for failure being imposed upon them, But the subsequent treatment 

of this favoured firm has been only in keeping with the unfavourable treatment 

deliberately extended to other firms, European as well as Native. By 

Government's own admission, even the usual practice of inviting tenders 

by means of a public advertisement was not followed in the present case, 

and all the searching questions of Mr. Khare which went to the root of 

the matter were shelved by one comprehensive reply that the firm of 

MacMillan & Co, was selected after a most careful consideration. 

We know that native firms of publishers could easily be put under a ban on the 

patent ground of their being unequal to sucha task. But there were in this 

case one or two European firms of printers, who could not be so put down 

by an.@ priori condemnation, and one at least of these firms had offered to 

_ tender a properly printed and illustrated book as a specimen in order that the 

contract might be decided by actual results. But strangely enough Mr, Giles 

did not fall in with this eminently fair proposal. We hold no brief for 

this or that firm. But we must repeat that Mr. Giles showed such a partiality 

for Messrs, MacMillan & Co. that it must have an extraordinary explanation.”’ 

[The Kesarz writes :—We had some time ago made adverse comments on the 

action of the Director of Public Instruction in giving the contract of printing 

* the revised Vernacular Readers to an English firm in preference to native firms, 

But from the series of interpellations put by the Hcnourable Mr. Khare on the 

subject at the last Council meeting, and the official replies given thereto, it 

appears that the affair is more reprehensible than it seemed at first sight. There 

| were two other English firms in the field who offered to undertake the work on 

| | easier terms than Messrs. MacMillan & Co., but their offer was ignored, and 

ia without imviting tenders publicly from other firms the contract was given to 

: : Messrs. MacMillan & Co. for a period of ten years, Government could not 

queens this action of the Director of Public. Instruction and also refused 

o publish the correspondence on the subject. It is sheer folly to get 

books printed by a firm whose terms are unfavourable. Native publishing 

" firms have a real grievance in the matter, and they should not rest content 

until they obtain redress from the highest authorities, They may not be 

able to turn out very neat work, but that‘is a defect which will be cured in 

course of time only if they are given the contract, and not by pm, Cyt out of it 


altogether, This view of the matter may not commend itself to Mr. Giles, but 
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surely Government cannot ignore it consistently with their own Resolution on 
the subject of encouraging native dealers and manufacturers. Some other 
papers of the week make similar comments. | 


*33. “ We accept the assurance of the Honourable Sir James Monteath that 
Government have no _désire or intention to convert 
The Bombay Government Mahdbaleshwar into a purely European location. The 


Skaiieediaie tae. — object of the change, which is sought to be intro- 


Rést Goftér (34), 15th duced in the leases of property-holders on the hill, is, . 


July, Eng. cols. according to Sir James, to secure for Government officers 

suitable accommodation at reasonable rents, when it 
is not available otherwise. He added that there would be no interference with 
the right of the owner, if he himself chooses to occupy his own house. The 
interference will come in when he wants to let it, and then he must give it to 
the tenant imposed upon him and must accept the rent fixed by a third party. 
This is a serious curtailment of the inherent rights of property owners, and the 
non-official members were quite right in drawing attention to it at the meating 
of the Legislative Council, We are not competent to pronounce upon 
the legal aspect of the case. But the Jaw should not be made to permit 
a thing which is repugnant to justice and indefensible in equity.......... The 
alternative suggested by the Honourable Members that Government may 
either build or purchase houses for their officers seems to be eminently 


reasonable, and it being quite within the means of Government, we fail to . 


agree in the objection that it is not feasible.......... Apart from the legal 
rights cf Government, we confess to a great deal of sympathy with the 
man who has to plead before a tribunal his right to occupy his own house. 
It is a shock to one’s rudimentary sense of justice that the owner should be shut 
out from his house, and that ‘the stranger within the gate’ should success 
fully defy him. We are, therefore, in perfect agreement with the non-official 
members in their vigorous condemnation of the Government policy in this 
respect, and we deprecate with them anything that may tend to accentuate the 
differences between the two communities.” 


*34,- “It is worthy of notice that persistent public criticism has so far 

ok deh been successful as to compel our provincial rulers to 
Ba que tonineee. 8 ' we bend themselves a little and summon the Legislative 
presenting its Budget to the Council this year for the discussion of the Budget at 
local Legislative voener. least six weeks earlier than usual.......... Surely 
a cmelitia (30), 10th i+ stands to reason that such a wealthy satrapy as 
é the Bombay Government ought not to be a laggard 

in the matter of presenting the Budget to the Legislative Council. Aye, it is 
even such a laggard as to lag behind the two backward provinces of the 
North-West and the Punjab in this respect. Why shouldit beso? ‘The reason 
assigned is that the Government is never ready with a Bill to be introduced into 
the Council, as the law on the expanded Legislative Councils requires. This is 
& pure quibble not worth a moment’s consideration. The Bombay Govern- 
ment has some pieces of legislation always on its anvil. Surely it can introduce 
one of these early enough. If Bengal, Madras, the United Provinces and the 
Punjd4b can do this, what prevents Bombay from following suit?........ The 
real reason is the confounded exodus, No sooner is the second or third week 
in March approaching than the Government is in hot haste to move to 
Mah4bleshwar with all its Secretariat impedimenta and settle down on the breezy 
heights of the hill by the énd of the month. But.is Bombay so hot then that 
they should be all in such an indecent hurry to run away from the Presidency 
capital so early ?......... In Caleutta the High Court Judges go through 
their ordinary work, demanding no little strain on the brain, all through 
the summer when the metropolis is said to be almost as bad as a certain 


-hot place whfth shali be nameless) Even our Bombay Judges go 


through the even tenour of their hard work till the middle of April. Surely, 
if these functionaries who, in our opinion, earn a fair day’s emolument for 
a fair day’s work, infinitely better than the members constituting the 
Government of Bombay, Why should the latter display such haste in flying 
away just at the’time when every one expects that they ought to unfold 
their annual Budget? That the Statement of Provincial finance demands no 
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special effort on the part of the Revenue Member 


without saying. Take 


‘ ‘these precious financial essays for the last ten years; rummage 
h = ge their princip 
3¢ oe gt , et: are supplied | a 4 ; ; 
are xd by the Accountant General, it is the easiest thing in the world 


to prepare them.......... _ They are neither marvels of finance in general, nor 
pr odigi es of financial details, Neither can you congratulate the framers on 
their literary merit. Indeed each and all of them are the dullest and 
driest of productions emanating from the Bureau of Finance, They are 
mostly jejune, with not one refreshing feature about them. Indeed, in our 
opinion, they are a capital literature whenever you want to have an hour of 
afternoon siesta. You could not go to sleep in a few minutes with a better 
thing. More, it should be remembered that the ponderous statement of 
details, numbering two hundred pages and over, which accompanies this highly 
unillumining and uninforming ‘Financial Statement,” as it is pompously 
designated, is ready at hand, duly printed and corrected by February at the 
latest. This statement is submitted to every Member of tlie Viceregal Legis- 
lative Council at Budget time, along with similar detailed statements of the 
other Presidencies and Provinces, so that practically one anxious to learn 
all about the Bombay Budget can do so long before the Kevenue Member 
of the Bombay Government wakes up from his long sleep like Rip Van 
Winkle and discloses the stale figures four or five months later!............ 
Lord Lamington, we take it, could not be anxious as 4 sensible Governor 
to tolerate the hide-bound and perfectly irrational Secretariat practice, which 
has been prevailing these many years. He has already made a good be- 
ginning this year by ordering the Budget to be introduced into the Council at 
least six weeks earlier. May we hope that by the time he lays down the reins of 
his high office we shall have the satisfaction to see the Budget regularly 
introduced early in April? ”’ 


35. Acorrespondent writes tothe Belgaum Samdchdr :—The disfigurement 
of the idol of Ambabai may by this time have become 


Desecration ofa Hinduidol known to the majority of the people here. As I 


at Belgaum. 

Belgaum Samdchdr (110), 
10th July; Partkshak (148), 
3th July. 


was leaving office Jate one evening, I saw the 
Brigadier-General passing in front of the temple. 
The sentry having caused the door to be opened, the 


General saw the disfigured idol. In the discussion 
which ensued as to who had committed the deed, I said: ‘The deed was not 
done during day, as there were two persons on the watch at the temple, 
viz:, a native sepoy and a European soldier. It was undoubtedly perpetrated 
at night.. As the watch is kept at night by a soldier, he must eertainly have 
been guilty of the deed.’’ The General was taken aback and said: “The soldier 
keeps watch between 6 p.m, and 12 midnight and then goes away after locking 
the door. Some one must have desecrated the idol between midnight and day- 
break.’ I asked whether any one was likely to go there at midnight, but 
the saheb turned the conversation and asked who had built the temple. It 
was suggested that Shivaji must have built it, as the goddess was the tutelary 
deity of his family. ‘ Which Shivaji P”, asked the saheb. “ Was it he who 
plundered and devastated fhe country and called himself a king ?”’ Now what 
are we to say of officers who thus insult our leaders, our country and our gods? 
Englishmen publicly celebrate the centenary of a regicide like Cromwell, but 
here epithets like the above are applied to the great man who killed Afzul Khan, 
In spite of the disfigurement of the idol of the goddess all is quiet here. But 
what can the harmless people of Maharashtra do? .They can only seek redress 
from European officers, and it isin the above manner that the latter make 
inquiries. When the Queen’s statue at Bombay was disfigured, there was a 
great hubbub and the deed was deemed to be even more heinous than 
the desecration of the image of a goddess! [The Parikshak writes :—It is 
generally thought that the soldier on duty must be held responsible for 
the breaking of the idol. The manager of the temple showed the broken idol to 
the Collector, who promised to bring the matter tothe notice of the Brigadier- 
General commanding the District. Probably official sympathy ends here, It is 
not well for Government that an impression should gain ground among the > 
people that the Hindu religion has got no protector.] | 
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86. The tindal of a country craft was recently fined Rs. 50 by the 
Assistant Collector of Customs, Ratnagiri, for dis- 
May. ~ overzeal of Cus- Gmbarking two rice bags from his prow against the 
ms Officers in instituting P : 
prosecutions for minor viola. Customs regulations. The prow carried a cargo of 
tions of the Customs regu- salt from Bombay and was bound for Vijayddurg, but 
lations, 156). op, the tindal halted on the voyage at his native port to 
| Pos Bhodheb (150), 9h see his family, and as he was not likely to return home 
a for some time he thought it prudent to leave home 
two of the bags of rice which he carried on board for his own consumption 
and which were duly entered in the manifest. It is apparent that he was not 
actuated by any dishonest motive in landing two rice bags at his native 
ort, Ambulgad, for the use of his family out of his private store on 
oard. Still he was hauled up by the Customs officials and fined Rs, 50 
by the Assistant Collector of Customs to whom the case was reported by 
the Sarkarkun. Such prosecutions are- vexatious, but we regret to find 
a tendency among the Customs officials to make capital out of them so 
that they might earn rewards. The above is a typical case. Many others 
like it can be quoted. Articles of trifling value, such as caps, nets, tins 
of tea, are treated as contraband. We hope the higher Customs authorities 
will issue instructions to their subordinates with a view to check their zeal 
in getting up such cases, Plying of country craft is not a prosperous 
business now-a-days, and such vexatious prosecutions tend to make it less lucra- 
tiveand evenrisky. We, therefore, hope that better discretion will be shown 
in dragging poor tindals before the authorities for minor and technica] violations 
of Customs regulations. : 


37. Commenting on the decision of the Calcutta High Court in a recent 

case in which an Assistant Engineer was fined Rs. 100 

Alleged deflection of the for setting fire to the hut of a railway employé, who 

sare ot eetioe ee of would not remove it when ordered to do so, the Satya 

rs Shodhak (156), 9th Shodhak writes :—If the positions of the parties in the 

July. case had been reversed, the accused would not. have 

been let off withafine. Thesame law being applicable 

to Europeans and natives alike, it is not fair that the scales of justice should be 
held so unevenly between the two. 


88. A contributor writes to the Poona Observer :—* The Secretary of 
State has appointed Judges, and rules and orders have 

Complaint about the treat- been framed for their guidance, and, therefore, it 
mentof Huropean prisoners seems very strange that they do not take the trouble 
in the civil jail and the cri-  t9 inguire into the state of the lock-up for Europeans 
minal lock-up in Poona. hath eivil and omiminal in P A sage ’ 
Poona Observer (16), llth Oth Civil and criminal, in Foona, man is not 
July. guilty until he is proved to be so, but he is confined in 
a place in which you would not stall cattle until 

the Magistrate decides his case, So again with the civil jail—a man may 
have been placed in temporary pecuniary difficulties and cannot meet his 
debts. The bailiff arrests him and takes him before the Judge, who commits 
him to the Civil Prison in the old Fort of Poona. Here he is tlirown in like 
a dog without even so much as a bed to lie*‘upon: in this respect the 
criminal prisoner is treated better, for the place where the civil prisoner ia 
confined is even more loathsome than the criminal lock-up. To make matters 
worse, the Superintendent of the Poona Civil Jail is a native. In Section 33 
of the Prisons Act IX of 1894, it is clearly laid down: ‘Every civil prisoner 
and unconvicted criminal prisoner, unable to provide himself with sufficient 
clothing and bedding, sAall be supplied by the Superintendent with such 
clothing and bedding as may be necessary. When any civil prisoner has been 
committed to priscn in execution of a decree in favour of a private person, 
such person or his representative shall, within forty-eight hours after the receipt 
by him of a demand in writing, pay the Superintendent the cost of clothing and 
bedding so supplied to the prisoner; and in default of such payment the 
prisoner shall be released.’ ‘These words are plain enough. But who is to see 
that the Superintendent carries out the law? Acivil prisoner may shout 
himself hoarse for pen, ink and paper to petition the Superintendent, but he 
will have to shout in yain. Let His Excellency pay a surprise visit to either 


criminal lock-up and satisfy himself. Surely a wash is 
, but ndbsuch luxury is permitted toa civil prisoner. 
sot he is ten times worse off than the ‘convicted: crifffinal.’....,..., Surely 

ie duty cf those in authority to see that Europeans and Hurasians are 
like human beings and not as cattle, when they are incarcerated.” 
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Dama he y 
igs in Dhérwar District and 
bexingenay of the Arms 
ag, oa 

sors (251), 11th July. ‘rule the people of this country are not allowed to 
earry arms. Ourrulers discern danger to their rule in allowing unrestricted 
enjoyment of the said right by the people; they have, therefore, disarmed the 
population and thereby reduced them to the plight of sheep tended by a 
shepherd. Some plausible reasons are no doubt urged in justification of the 
Arms Act, but the true explanation is that the responsibility of maintaining 
British rule in the country is lightened when the people are disarmed. Even 
the use of weapons on ceremonial occasions such as weddings exposes the 
parties concerned to the risk of being caught in the clutches.of the 
law! Nay, the number of arms licenses issued in the different districts | 
is being steadily reduced, and even the agriculturists, whose crops are 
exposed to the depredations of wild animals, are not allowed to possess muzzle- 
loaders to exterminate the pests. Our rulers seem to think that it is 
not a grave matter if the crops of villagers are destroyed by wild beasts, but 
that it is politically very unsafe to allow the people to carry arms. We do 
not wish, however, to criticise this general policy of Government to-day, but 
merely to point out some of its mischievous effects by citing a concrete 
instance. In the Dhdrwar District the Collector received complaints from 
the rayats of the talukas of Kalghatji and Bankapur that their crops 
were ravaged by wild pigs. He was in a difficulty as to the best mode 
of preventing the evil. If he were to issue more arms licenses to the : 
villagers to destroy the pigs, Government might find fault with him for 
granting the licenses. He thereupon thought of applying to Government for 
permission to engage a special European officer to destroy the pigs, and 
asked the District Deputy Collector to ascertain-whether the villagers would 
agree to pay an amount equal to the Local Fund cess for meeting the 
expenditure in connection with the campaign against the wild pigs and 
otherwise help the officer generally. The District Deputy Collector and 
the Mamlatdars willingly undertook to carry out the mandate of the Collector 
and explained to the villagers concerned the advisability of their abiding by 
his wishes. Who will refuse to fall in with the suggestion of the officials in 
such matters? The Mamlatdar of Bankdpur collected Rs. 500 in no time, 
but the Collector in the meantime abandoned the idea ot applying for the 
appointment of a special Huropean officer and spent Rs, 100 out of the 
amount collected in the purchase of spear-heads. Government, in replying to 
the -Honourable Mr, Khare's interpellation, stated that the circulars issued by 
the Collector and the Mamlatdar had not received the sanction of Government, 
and that Government had not yet passed orders on the Collector’s report. 
The facts stated in the reply of Government may be correct, but the incident 
suggests melancholy reflections on the general policy of Government. It is 
plain that the damage done to the crops cannot be effectually stopped by 
allowing agriculturists the use of spear-heads. The Collector knew this, but he 
was helpless because he could not override the general instructions of Government 
to grant arms licenses only sparingly. He, therefore, hit upon the expedient of 
applying to Government for the employment of a European officer. Some of our 
countrymen will be prepared to praise the action of the authorities in engaging 
a European officer for the purpose of exterminating the enemies of the rayats’ 
crops, But surely this isa very humiliating plight. Why should the ruling 
class be so distrustful of our countrymen on whose money and life-blood they 
‘have grown fatP We require.a European officer to cope with the locust pest, 
and for killing wild pigs, too, we cannot do without an officer of white skin. The 
Collector may think that he has bit upon a very ingenious expedient and he 
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may be waiting for the sanction of Government before putting if in practice, 
but we cannot but look upon it with contempt. We shall next require a Euro- 
pean officer to kill sparrows and other wild birds doing injury to the rayats’ 
crops. We expected that Government, in replying to the Honourable 
Mr. Khare’s question, would concede to the village Patels the right of possessing 
a few muzzle-loaders, but they bave done nothing of the kind, They are. bent 
upon making no concessions in our favour, The above instance, trivial as it is, 
st the general trend of British policy, just a straw shows which way the 
wind blows. 


40. Last Thursday Mrs. Shirinbai P. A. Hormusji Wadia—a lady belong- 
ing to one of the first Parsi families in Bombay— 
A case of Police harass- was seated alone in her carriage in Church Gate 


ee ee (13), 12th Street. A European Constable named Thomas 
July. " ordered the coachman to ‘move on,’ but before the 


man could attempt to comply proceeded to belabour 
him. The lady, of course, interposed and demanded the policeman’s name, which 
after some hesitation was given, Thomas then wanted to drag the coachman to 
the chowki. Mrs. Wadia pointed out that she was alone, and that there would 
be no one io drive her, but the guardian of the peace (?) persisted. By this time 
the conventional street crowd had gathered, but it included a number of Parsi 
gentlemen who remonstrated with the Constable; that functionary, however, 
was Obdurate and insisted on the coachman going with him. At this stage 
Mrs. Wadia sent one of the bystanders to Mr. F. 8S. Taleyarkhan, a Parsi 
Barrister, whose office was close by. ‘This gentleman at once despatched a note 
to the policeman telling him that his action was illegal, and that if he persisted 
he would be responsible for the consequences. This note produced the desired 
effect, and the Constable was proceeding to take the names of the lady and the 
coachman, when luckily Superintendent Grennan, a gentleman who by 
his tact and courtesy has earned the respect of every community in 
Bombay, appeared upon the scene. After a rapid investigation, he promptly 
suspended the exuberant Thomas, and the Commissioner of Police, Mr. Gell, 
has since dismissed him..,......... The above is a plain unvarnished statement 
of facts. Upon the incident of itself we need make no comment, as swift 
and summary justice has been done, and we should not even have reported 
it at all, but then it is unfortunately a typical case. ‘lhe majority of the 
European Police in Bombay, we proclaim the fact with pleasure, are a courteous, 
efficient and worthy body of men, but there is a minority of black sheep amonz 
them, who—to our positive knowledge—seem to take pleasure in harassing, 
worrying and terrifying Indian ladies, who are proverbially timid. Mr, Gell, 
the Commissioner, is an able officer and a strict disciplinarian, but he probably 
does not often hear of these cases for the reason that people dislike the trouble 
of complaining. But we can assure him that the nuisance does exist, and 
we would respectfully suggest that he should issue a circular warning his 
subordinates against unnecessarily worrying people, and enjoining the virtues of 
courtesy, tact and restraint,” 


41. ‘Slowly and silently a change of far-reaching importance to all 


eect tii Sind is being wrought in the Resident Magistracy of 


~ of Resident Magistrates with the province...... .... Lhe change is, in our opinion, 
those of Mukhtyarkars in fraught with the most serious consequences for the 
Sind. future welfare of Sind. The Resijent Magistrate can 


Phoensx(15), Eth Jvly ; Hyder’ now be interchanged with the Mukhtyarkar. The 
abad Journy! (5), 5th July. — Jeast, show of independence on his part might now 
result in his being packed off to some dreary taluka to drudge in the 
Revenue line. <A Resident Magistrate will no longer in every case be 
recruited direct from amongst pleaders and LL.B.’s, but will have to rise 
from the lower. grade of munshiship and head munshiship in the Revenue 
Department. Here he will receive a thorough training in subserviency and 
perhaps in corruption, too. Having undergone a course of apprenticeship, .and 
fully carrying the traditions of an almost notoriously corrupt department 
with him, we do not think he will be able to display that independence of 
judgment and judicial impartiality so much needed for magisterial work, One 
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Instead of young 

pen fession, inehl high ideas of justice and 
in 1 Sees ‘men seas: have improved the tone of the service so 
tin ve al | | future old departmentally trained hands fully under 
‘tho mt b of ‘the edhe ag The evil effects of the combination of judicial and 
ative functions will thus be highly accentuated.......... We invite the 


a te 


F se ion of the Judicial: Commissioner to this aspect of the question.’ 


he gla Journal writes :—“ The amalgamation of the posts of Resident 
zistrates with those of Mukhtyarkars has resulted in a great deal of injustice 
to many of the latter officers. When the Resident Magistrateships were 
created, some very good Mukhtyarkars did not care to take up the new 
appointments, because they were told that they would get no promotion from 
thence back to the Revenue Department. Yet now that an amalgamation has 
taken place and the Resident Magistrates have in the new list been allowed the 
game pay and grade, many of those Mukhtyarkars who refused or did not think 
it worth while to try for Resident Magistrateships find to their utter chagrin 
that they have been put below some of those whose positions they had erstwhile 
refused or despised.”” The paper, after giving instances in support of the above 
statement, proceeds :— “It is clear from the above that a great wrong has 
been done to Mukhtyarkars. It is no use pleading that what is done is “done. 
The wrong must be righted.’’ | 


42. “We cannot understand why the Collector of Larkhdna has resorted to 

at SAS ane ee extreme compulsion in these days of voluntary plague 
oA ta Titaheioh Ta gistrate of measures in the case of a convalescent plague patient. 
Lérkhéna (Sind) in enforcing +--+... The young man caught plague at Karachi, 
compulsory segregation upon and after 42 days it was certified by the Civil Surgeon 
@ convalescent plague patient. of Kardchi that he bad been cured, and that there 
al Journal (5), was no danger of infection from him.......... Has 
the Collector of Larkh4na no faith in the certificate 

of the Civil Surgeon? We do not understand how the Collector could, 
as he threatened to do, have prosecuted the boy and the father for carrying 
infection into his district, when they had the above certificate in their 
possession.,........ Lhe Commissioner's reply to the applicants is very 
disappointing. The stereotyped reply of ‘sees no reason to interfere with the 
action taken by the Collector’ from an officer of Mr. Morison’s type is very 
discouraging. We hope he will reconsider the matter and see that the boy and 


his parents are soon relieved from the hardships they are undergoing. 


43. “It has come to our notice that the stamp duty levied on partition- 

Alleced 1 P _ deeds in Sind is greatly in excess of the duty properly 
deur = partitic “n-decde i, JeViable under the Stamp Act through a misapprehen- 
Sind in consequence of a mis- S10n of its provisions. It appears that whenever there 
apprehension of the provisions isa partition, it is supposed that it is the larger share 


of the Stamp Act. upon which the duty has to be paid. This is quite 
ses daly. queen) contrary to the wording of Article 45, Schedule II of 


the Act, which provides that partition instruments 
are to be stamped according to the value of the separated share of 
the property partitioned. The N.B. to that article further Provides 
that the largest share remaining after the property is partitioned ‘shall 
be deemed to be that from which the other shares are separated.’ If 
anything clearer were needed, one has only to look to the Report of 
the Select Committee to be satisfied about the meaning of this article. 
The Honourable Members observe in the course of their Report: ‘ And 
we have further based the levy of the duty on the assumption that at which. 
ever partner’s instance a partition takes place, it is the smaller shares that are 
separated from the larger and not the’ larger that is separated from the 
smaller.’ However beneficial the present faulty practice may be to Gov- 
ernment, it is certainly hard that people should have to pay in excess of 
the proper duty, This misapprehension is not confined to laymen or half- 
educated pleaders or petition writers, but exists even in the minds of some 
first class pleaders and Judges....... We hope those concerned will look into 
the matter.” | 
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44, “Itisa happy augury that Sind Jaghirdars and Zamindars have formed 
Establishment of a new ®2 Association with the object of —(1) encouraging 
Association for protecting education among the sons of Jaghirdars and Zamindars, 
the interests of Jaghirdars (2) making representations to Government on subjects 


and Zamindars in Sind. connected with their rights and interests, (3) popu- 
ae Journal (5); Jarising improved methods of agriculture and (4) 


promoting the general interests of Zamindars, We 
hope an organized effort will be made to carry out the objects of the Associa- 
tion, which otherwise will be a farce and die a natural death like those started 
in the past in different parts of Sind.” 


Legislation. 


*45. ‘* Bombay Municipal Act Amendment Bi!l introduced by the Honour- 
able Mr, Edgerley in the local Legislative Council does 
Bombay Municipal Act mnotembody all the amendments of the Act that have 
war Ro Oe ay 16th July, beem proposed, but only amendments of an urgent 
pir org (25), “” character, as was suggested by the Corporation. The 
history of the Bill goes as far back as 1897, and whether 
the delay that has occurred is due to the dilatory methods of the Government or 
the Corporation, it is certainly to be regretted. ‘The amendments dealing with 
drainage, water-works and set-backs do not call for much comment. But those 
concerned with building regulations and overcrowding will have to be con- 
sidered with the utmost care and attention. ‘The Government, the Bombay 
Municipality and the house-owners are all jointly responsible for the deplorable 
condition of things to be found in Bombay owing to the absence of effective 
building regulations. Some of the amendments now proposed err in the opposite 
direction of extreme stringency, as they were expected to do with a sudden 
awakening on the part of the authorities. They are too sweeping and 
diastic, and. unless they are materially modified, they will be found to be 
unworkable and will defeat their object by rousing general opposition through- 
out the city. It is a pity that it should have taken nine years to recommend 
changes, some of which are impracticable, or at least much too revolutionar 
in character. ‘The Honourable Mr. Vithaldas and the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim 
have done well to give voice to the serious apprehensions that the amendments 
in question have aroused in the public mind.” 


Education. 


46. “The institution is maintained partly by Government and partly by 

the Native Princes and the people who subscribed large 

Complaints about the sgumstowardsits establishment.......... The school has 
we shy ~ tht sy. Tih succeeded beyond the fondest expectations of its early 
pede yer oat founders.. Indeed, its very success threatens to 
impede its future progress, and unless timely measures 

be taken to remove the difficulties now felt in its management, and the com- 
laints made by the girl boarders, the cause of higher female education in the 
Sanaa is likely to suffer. A large number of girl boarders, we find, are dis- 
satisfied with the present arrangements made for their boarding and lodging. 
Some appear to lay the whole blame on the present Lady Superintendent, 
Miss Sorabji. One of the complaints relates to improper food or food not to 
their tiste. But the reason appears to be that'a common mess-room, like 
the one they have in the Girls’ School, does not suit all classes of Hindu girls. 
The Kanarese girls are accustomed to a particular preparation of food, which 
the Poona or Satara girls cannot relish, while the food which suits these is not 
relished by the.former. Then the staff of cooks seems to be undermanned. 
Another complaint has regard to the lodging arrangements. In the Deccan 
and other colleges a separate room is assignel to from one to four boys, 
But in the Poona Girls’ High School one room is made to accommodate 
a large number of girls. As the girls put in one room often belong to different 
castes and religions or have different ways and manners, their life is not 
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Ys dat eis orpcemnata ae. x3 aa se alae f eg eng ™ , ie | 
_ . “sb happy as it would be, if there were more rooms to accommodate them. 
Buti ege We ere-réluctant to go at length into the question whether Christian 
Besa ‘should be» admitt din the school or not, and also into the question 
hae S girls attending the school. It would, indeed, be difficult to make the school 
ao oy - sectarian, and it is im ble to defend the a to totally exclude Native 
‘Christian girls, P a ‘little discrimination in regard to their admis- 
sion, specially in the boarding, might be highly desirable from a practical 
‘point of view...;....... It. is with regret that we have felt it necessary to 
speak adversely of the institution, but we need hardly say that we fully 
appreciate the good work done by it.”’ : 
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Railways. 


47, ‘Phe Bombay Government has decided the Queen’s Road question 
ge on the right principle—the greatest convenience of 


Decision of the Bombay the greatest number. On the one hand, we see that 
Government on the question 


‘of the Queen’s Road over- the railway south of Grant Road Station subserves 


ie bridges. the convenience of a very large number of the 
| ee ' Indian Spectator (7), 15th residents of Bombay City as well as of the suburbs. 


Jnly; Jdm-e-Jamshed (29) . 
13th July, Eng, cols. ; Denker How many, on the other hand, will reap any benefit 


from the elimination of the line, and in what 
: Pras Anas She tO way ?......... The railway has been described as a 
i ‘nuisance’, But what kind of a nuisance is it, and how many feel it as such? 
{ If certain susceptibilities are to be indulged, at least one-half of the city may 
have to be demolished before the nuisances in it are abated. Compared with such 
inconveniences of city life—the mills and the warehouses which are indirectly 
responsible for the plague—the railway would deserve a place in Paradise,” 
[The Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—‘‘ It will be generally admitted that the Govern- 
ment have, by settling the question of the Queen’s Road over-bridges in an 
eminently fair and judicious spirit, conferred a lasting obligation on the citizens of 
Bombay. It would have been not only an injustice but a positive cruelty, had 
Government permitted the demand for a Marina—set up by some of the Burra- 
sahebs for their own benefit—to interfere wit an arrangement, which con- 
tributes so greatly to the comfort and convenience of the poorer classes of the 
population. The Government of Bombay have, indeed, approached the dis- 
cussion of the question armed with facts and arguments that could not be 
reasonably controverted.” The Bombay Samdchdr, along with several other 
pers of the week, expresses unqualified approval of the decision of Gov- 
ernment on the subject. | 


48. “The reply given by the Bombay Government to the letter of the Chame 
a ae ber of Commerce regarding the proposed abolition of 
15th July. tan (1)> the railway south of Grant Road and the question of 
an over-bridge south of Marine Lines Station for 
the B. B. & C. 1. Railway is far from satisfactory. With reference to the 
suggestion made by the latter to the effect that the railway from Grant Road 
to Colaba should be altogether abolished, Government state that they have 
come to the conclusion that its adoption would cause serious inconvenience 
i | to a large section of the public, for, in their opinion, the passenger traflic 
ae between stations south and north of Grant Road is enormous. This opinion 
as is fortified by the statistics obtained from the Railway Company.......... 
But these statistics have been clearly shown by the Times of India to be totally 
fallacious and unreliable....... In these circumstances, the best course which, 
in our opinion, Government ¢an adopt is to reconsider the question hy 
gS a representative Committee, consisting not only of experts and 
; officials, but of some prominent citizens of Bombay, with a view to obtain 
their impartial opinion on all the problems connected with this important 
moe: subject. It is undeniable that a large number of the citizens of Bombay are 
desirous of seeing the railway south of the Grant Road Station removed alto- 
gether and regard the projected over-bridge as an ‘ unsightly excrescence ’,” 


37 


49, Asin past years, railway passengers proceeding to Ddkore during 


Grievances of pilg:ims to 
the recent fair at Dakore 
against the B, B. &C,1. Rail- 
way authorities and against 
the: local Municipality. 

Hind Vijaya (59), 5th 
July; Mahi Kdntha Gazette 
(83), 9th July. 


the fair recently held there were subjected to untold 
hardships and inconvenience. About 500 third class 
passengers having been left behind at Anand station, 
they were eventually conveyed to their destination in 
cattle trucks, wherein they were packed to suffocation. 
Will the authorities ever awake to the necessity of 
ameliorating the lot of the poorer class of railway 
passengers? [The Dakore correspondent of the Mahi 


Kdntha Gazette complains of the insanitary and dilapidated condition of the 
roads in Dakore, which, he says, were a source of much discomfort to the 
pilgrims assembled there. He deplores that the Municipality, which gets 
a handsome revenue out of the tax levied from the pilgrims, should pay scant 
attention to their comforts and convenience, | 


Municipalities. 


50. The feelings of the Hindu community of Bombay have been much 


Alleged injury done to the 
religious feelings of the 
Hindus of Bombay owing to 
the proposed demolition of 
certain Hindu temples in 


exercised owing to the action of the City Improve- 
ment Trust in setting about the demolition of 
buildings in Lohar Chawl, including certain Hindu 
temples, which have been acquired in connection with 
the scheme for constructing a road from Carnac 


Lohar Chawl by the Improve- 
ment Trust. 

Bombay Samdchadr (66), 
15th July; Akhbdr-«-Souda- 
gar (65), 12th July. 


Bridge to Queen’s Road. The Trustees have been 
asked by the Hindus to stop the progress of the work 
tentatively, until the matter is referred to the higher 
authorities. We trust Government will, in consonance 
with their policy of religious neutrality, show regard 
for the suscepti'ilities of the Hindus. We are free toadmit that the Hindu com- 
munity has placed both the Trust and Government in an awkward predicament 
by submitting its protest at the eleventh hour, but that does not constitute a 
valid ground for paying no heed to its representation, Besides, the belated- 
ness of the protest seems in some measure to be due to the attitude of the 
Improvement Trust itself. It never took the public nor the Corporation into its 
confidence about the details of the scheme, and it is quite possible that the Hindus 
were until lately quite ignorant of the Trust’s intentions in respect of their tem- 
ples in Lohar Chawl, or perhaps they were deluded by the notion that the Improve- 
ment Trust Act afforded sufficient safe-guards against the acquisition of religious 
buildings by the Trustees. Of course, the Trust could not have decided to pull 
down the temples without previously obtaining the consent of the managers 
thereof, But itis notorious that custodians of temples are generally imbued 
with an imperiect sense of their responsibility to the community at large, nay 
their office being a hereditary one, they even hug the belief that the temples 
are in the nature of their private property. In the present case, it is highly 
probable that the custodians may not have cared to consult the sentiments of 
the Hindu community before according their consent to the proposed action of 
the Trustees. We, therefore, appeal to Hindus of all sects to join hands in this 
matter and resist the action of the Trust by all means in their power. The 
wrong done by the Trustees to the Parsi community in the matter of the strip of 
land at Chowpati belonging to the Parsi Punchayet ought to awaken the Hindus 
to the imperative necessity of taking prompt and concerted action against 
the encroachment of the Trust upon their sacred buildings. [The Akhbdr-i- 
Souddgar says:—We understand that the Hindu community has prepared a 
representation to Government on the subject and secured the signatures thereto 
of over two thousand Hindu merchants. In the meantime gq notice has been 
served upon the ‘Trust Board through Messrs. Daphtary and Ferreira, Solicitors, 
to stop the progress of the work of demolishing the temples, until the represen- 
tation is disposed of by Government. It is said that the temples are 
owned by a private Hindu gentleman from whom they have been bought over 
by the Trust for a substantial sum of money, but the fact remains that they are 
being used by the Hindus for public worship for years past, and are looked 
upon as the property of the community at large.| 
CON SU6——-10 
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ration of Bombay have taken a right. step in 
ig “to be saddled with the r oe ot of 

€ fares to Kasauli of those patients 

bot patter a position to proceed thither for 
“from © hydropho ‘their own expense. That in the 
si = Tonite pre ¥ Tnited Provinces the total cost (including railway 

ty Qo), sth fre) of sending indigent persons to Kasauli has been 
‘ele » recognised as a proper charge on Municipal revenues 
‘ is no justification for either the Bombay Municipality 
ta, do likewise or for the Government foisting upon it the respon- 


sibility to do 80. We have been groatly surprised to find the Government of 


India gong! the opinion that ‘ the charge appears to them to be one which 
e borne by local funds, And our surprise has been 
heightened the fact of the Bombay Government having complied with the 


‘suggestion and gone to the Remembrancer of Legal Affairs for opinion as 


to Sn eau the Corporation could be legally saddled with such expendi- 

seseeeseseee Lhe Municipal Solicitors have pointed out how erroneous 

the opinion of the Legal Remembrancer is and how unsafe in principle it 
wth be to adopt such a construction of the sections in the Municipal Act as 
he has suggested. The Corporation had the most ample justification for 
refusing to undertake the liability either on legal or moral grounds. If the 
Government of India or the Bombay Government do really feel for the poor 


: indigent natives, who cannot afford to take the benefit of the excellent institu- 


tion at Kasauli, they must either provide the expenses themselves or 
make an appeal to private charity for the purpose.”’ 


52. The administration of the Mahudha Municipality is notoriously 
inefficient. The Municipality was established so far 
Inefficiency of civic ad- back as twelve years ago, but its record of work up to 
ministration in Mahudhaand date is almost barren of any project or work of public 
a plea for the abolition of the oy. 
local Municipality. utility. -It has constructed no metalled roads, and its 
Kaira Times (79), 9th Jaly, COnservancy arrangements are Very def active. The 
taxes levied by the Municipality press hard upon the 
people, and it is proposed to double the house tax in the next Municipal Budget. 
If this is done the miseries of the people will know no bounds. We would urge 
Government to abolish the Municipality, because it is nothing short of cruelty 
upon the impoverished people to exact odious taxes from them simply to keep 
the institution going. The establishment of a Sanitary Board will be sufficient 
for the needs and requirements of the town, and the people are willing to bear 
the comparatively lighter expenses of its maintenance. 


53. A correspondent writes to the Hyderabad Journal :—‘‘ Some people of 
Kotri have sent a petition to the Commissioner in 
Elective franchise in the §ind asking him to stop the system of clection for 
-_ ve Municipality. = seats in the Municipal Corporation and substitute one 
abad Journal (5), “Pe ES as iam 
12th "Jair. -“? of nomination in its place, ‘This move, it is stated, has 
been set on foot by some persons who were defeated 
at the last election. We are also told that only a few of the signatories to tlie 
application are men whose opinion and wishes count for anything, The rest 
are men of straw, and some of them have even no right of vote. It is 
rumoured that some nominated members are also at the bottom of this affair. 
‘The object of this petition can be very easily seen through, Whereas the 
people all over India and ali civilized countries are fighting “for the franchise, 
it causes: something like a surprise that some people of Kotri should actually 
_ the Commissioner to deprive them of the privilege so kindly conferred 
the town by the benign Government. Apart from the fact that 
pes el the District Municipal “Act Kotri, having a population of more than 
6,000, is entitled to the boon of an elected Municipality, there are a number of 
European and Eurasian residents in the town who will strongly and respectfully 
protest against the privilege being withdrawn from them.” [The paper in its 
editorial columns remarks that the privilege of election has not been abused in 


_Kotri, and that the Commissioner in Sind should not take any action upon the 


petition without giving the inhabitants an opportunity to rebut the argaments 
contained — ‘ 


pe 


’ ~ 


Native States. 


54. The Native Princes of India are at present making preparations 


Disapproval of costly de- 
monstrations by Native 
Princes in honour of Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Wales during 
their coming tour in India. 

Bombay Panch Bahddur 
{175), 10th July. 


onagrand scale for giving a fiiting reception to 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales even at the risk of financial embarrassment 
to themselves, because they apprehend that a tame 
reception of the august visitors would be put down 
as a mark of disloyalty on their part. The present 
King-Emperor during his visit to India thirty years 


ago carried away nearly forty lakhs of rupees in the 
shape of presents and sazranas, ‘There is no doubt that Their Royal Highnesses 
‘will carry away nearly double that amount notwithstanding the fact that the 
making of presents to them by the Native Chiefs has been expressly prohibited 
by His Majesty. It is true that grand pageants, &c., are an outward expression 
of loyalty, but these should not be indulged in at the risk of financial ruin. 
Our Native Princes, being inordinately fond of empty display and show, do not 
understand this, As a result they bring ruin upon themselves and impoverish- 
ment upon their rayats, 


55, “We have heard it said more than once that the Government of 
India had not kept their word about granting com- 
Admission: of Imperial missions in the Indian army to members of the 
Cadets into the IndianArmy. Tmperial Cadet Corps. ‘The complaint was premature. 

Indian Social Keformer Tt is a ei Tio Ma; aes 
(6), 9th July; Jém-e-Jam- is announced that His Majesty the King-Kmperor 
shed (29), 15th July. has been graciously pleased to grant commissions to 
| four Imperial Cadets who have undergone three years’ 
training in the Imperial Cadet Corps and have qualified themselves to receive 
commissions as officers of His Majesty’s Army.’”’ [The Jdm-e-Jamshed warmly 
approves of the action taken by Lord Curzon’s Government in bestowing 
commissions in the army upon four cadets belonging to the Imperiai Cadet 
Corps. It thinks that this step has entitled the Viceroy to the gratitude of 
even his most hostile Indian critics. The paper urges Government to gradually 
enlarge the scope of the experiment it has undertaken, so as to throw open the 
higher ranks of the Military service to the scions of all distinguished families 

in India.] 


56. Russia should now abandon her plan of invading India, for have 
not tour members of the Imperial. Cadet Corps 
received commissions in the Indian army at the 
hands of His Majesty the Emperor? dust as afew natives are occasionally 
admitted into the Civil Service or the Legislative Council or are raised 
to the Bench of the High Court, Lord Curzon hit upon the expedient of granting 
a few commissions in the army to the scions of princely fami'ies in India. 
In the beginning the new aspirants for military distinction will be required 
to serve as A.-D.-C.’s, and if they give satisfaction in this capacity, they will be 
gradually entrusted with other duties, What can be more gratifying than that 
the descendants of those Chiefs, who once marched triumphantly from one end 
of the country to the other with hundreds of thousands of troops under their 
command, should obtain employment in the army as A.-D.-C.’s after threa 
years’ training! It is lucky that Raghobadada and Sadashivraobhau have left 
no descendants. Otherwise, we should have had to see them serving in the 
capacity of A.-D,-C.’s to some European officer! Alien rule not only deprives 
a people of their independence but robs them of their knowledge also. 


Kél (127), 14th July. 


57. A correspondent writes to the Punch Bahddur :—It is a pity that our 


efforts to.draw the attention of the authorities of 
Oppression practised upon 


Muhammadans by the Hindu 
anthorities of Mundi State. 
Bombay Punch Bahadur 


Mundi State to the oppression practised there upon 
the Muhammadans have hitherto proved unavailing. 
As reported by us in our last issue the Muhammadans 


were disgraced and humiliated by the Hindus on the 
15th April for no other offence except that they 
performed certain religious ceremonies, The Vazir and Babu Sri Gopal, Vakil o 
the State, were silent spectators of these atrocities, but instead of allaying th 


(175), July. 
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them against the Mubammadans. 
the Hindus and. threw many Muham- 
‘were not given food for seven or eight 


3 to Mundi, - oc to be Muhammadans, also fell 

o of 7 re OE - eur g sae Miyan mg of 

, agent Mikars. Singer , who chan to go there, was 

_ cma “like his coreligionists, robbed of his cash and imprisoned. Govern- 
‘ment should take due notice of this matter. 


68. “ With reference to the article in our contemporary, the Praja 
| Bandhu (vide paragraph 52 of Weekly Report No. 26), 
Defence of the action of regarding the eanduct of the criminal case in the 
poo dt ae ge liter Hain: in the =Pélitdna Nyayadhish’s Court against Krishnalal and 
Kéthitwar Times (10), Others, servants of Anandji Kalianji, we are now 
7th July. in a position to state that the Durbar appointed 
Mr. Girdharlal Layji, an Agency pleader of long 
standing, to hear the case as First Class Nyayadhish. . Amaryji Bholanath, 
who had hitherto heard the case, could not Fasc his time to an other work. 
Hence the civil and criminal work in his Court suffered. The aforesaid 
accused in the Barots’ case were defended by Mr. T. T. Mazmudar, Bar.-at-Law, 
assisted by Messrs. Chimanlal Broker and Jivanram Bhatt, both LL. B.’s of the 
Bombay University. The case was investigated by the Péliténa Police under 
the orders of the Nyayadhish. The accused are charged by the complainants 
with cognizable offences, viz., wrongful restraint, rioting and grievous hurt, 
the last of whieh is also a cognizable offence according to the Péliténa Code. 
It is a case in which for the ends of justice the seeanemtion ought to be properly 
ted. The Pélitina Durbar was, therefore, not ill-advised in appointing 
a Public Prosecutor to conduct the prosecution. The defence which was 
represented by a Bar.-at-Law and two LL.B.’s could not complain with any show 
of justice against the appointment of an LL.B. as Public Prosecutor, We hear 
that the defence had applied for a transfer of the case from Mr. Girdharlal’s Court 
to any other Court in Paliténa, but the Huzur Court of Palitana after hearing 
the Counsel for the accused and the Public Prosecutor came to the conclusion 
that no case was made out for a transfer. Messrs. Mazmudar and Broker have 
thereupon withdrawn from the case, and the Court has: adjourned it for ten 
days on the application of the accused to allow them time for engaging another 
Counsel. As the case is sub-judice, we are not going to make any remarks that 
would affect its merits, but from the fact that the defence has been allowed every 
facility in the conduct of the case, we have every reason to believe that the 
accused will have a fair trial. We think that there is not the slightest justi- 
fication for the remark of our contemporary that the action of the Paéliténa 
Durbar is capable of the construction that it has made common cause with 
the complainants against the servants of Sheth Anandji Kalianji.” 


Intelligence extracted from the Press. 


59. With reference toan article published in our columns last week 
about the apology submitted by the Kawthidwdar Times 


The Kéthtdwdr Times and to the Talukdar of Sardargadh (vide paragraph 57 of 
ges orem ewe (Bln bth the last Weekly Report), the manager of that paper 


July. writes to us that the report about his having dis- 

closed the name of his informant and paid Rs. 200 to 
the Talukdar as compensation forthe cost of serving him with a notice is devoid 
of foundation. 


M. A. BAIG, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


O fice of the Oriental Transiator to Government, 
Secretariat, Bombay, 20th July 1906. 
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ENGLISH. ' 


1 | Bombay East Indian ...| Bombay,,,  ...| Weekly ..  ...| F- d.de Abrao; East Indian; 42 .,. .., 800 


2 | Cosmopolitan Review ...{ Do. eee} Monthly... eee] DO vote" Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 
onkani); 23. 


Daily Telegraph and Poona ... ee lee ».| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49; forme rly: 550 


Deccan Herald. | employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. 
4 | East and West ... ..-| Bombay.es .».| Monthly see ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Pdrsi; 52; J. P. 1,000 > 
5 | Hyderabad Journal oe | Hyderabad a Bi-weekly cos —_— Manghirsing, B.A.; Hindu (Amil);|} ~~ 864 
| 6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay «+. a Weekly ... _—...| K. Natarajan ; Madrasi Brahman ; 37 ‘id 500 
7 Indian Spectator, Voice Oo , DO. cee soe) DO. wes —— —s Merwanji Malabari; Parsi ; 52;| 1,000 
8 tadian oes Seteual oe oe) ae ees} Monthly eee John Wallace ; age 45; Civil Engineer eee 800 
9 | Karachi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. .o»| Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal; Hindu (Lohana); 51 .. 400 
10 | K&thidwadr Times Be Rajkot ... eo} Daily ...| Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A. ; Hindu 200 


| _ (N&gar) ; 38. 

ll | Mahratta ... sa ce ROO See ...| Weekly... ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 

Hindu (Chitpéwan Brahman); 31. 

12 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... ...| Monthly one or Lar sr Ratn@gar; Parsi; 40; and 500 
. D. Hughes. 

13 | Oriental Review ... sol Gel oee| Weekly ... ...| R. S. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 


aes oes ove 400 
14 | Parsi ks one “at 6 as es} Monthly ---| Jeh@ngir Sorabji Talayaérkhin; Parsi; 80 ...| 1,000 
15 | Phenix ... ce wee} Karachi... .»-| Bi-weekly ...| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 ..} 350 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil} Poona ... wee} Daily — eee ee+| Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49... oon ote 100 


and Military Gazette. 
17 | Railway Times ... ...| Bombay... ...| Weekly .,.. ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian; 43 .. 


18 | Sind Gazette oe ees} Karachi oo. ...| Bi-weekly .--| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 — “s 500 
19 | Sind Times is oe) ee ok EO ce 08 Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amii);88  ... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA‘TI. 
20 | Arya Prakfish se se+| Bombay ove ...| Weekly ... ...| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondis Desdi, B.A., L. M. 
& S.; Hindu (L4d Bania); 30. 

21 | Bharat Prakash ... s Baroda ... <2 he »--| NAnal4l Chhotdlél; Hindu (Bania); 22 oes 


292 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad 


=) 


-»-| Narotamd4s Pranjiwandis Shethna; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 30. 
93 | Deshabhakt’ ... »e.| Baroda ... coo} D0. ove ---| Kunabhai Laékhabhai; Hindu (Patidar); 26 ... 


94 | Evening Jdme ox .»-| Bombay ... see! Daily — ove .«-| Jehangir Behr@n:ji Marzban; Parsi; 64 " 


95 | Gujarati ... i i. | ond --.| Weekly ... ---| Ichharam Surajream Des#i; Hindu (surti 
Bania) ; 51. 


26 | Gujarét Mitré ... ...)Surat ... «| Do. ... +++] Hormasji Jamshedji ; Parsi ; 45 ie 
27 | Gujarat Punch ... eoo| Ahmedabad a Do. eee eee Somalal Mangaldas Shah ; Hindu (Bania) : 29. 
93 | Hindi Punch... __...| Bombay | Do. ...  —— »+| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar; Parsi; 45 _... 


29 | Jém-e-Jamshed .. —t Ek lt vo] Daily — «0 .-.| Jehangir Behramiji Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 
80 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... ot eee ie Weekly ... et ‘Frimji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54... see] 
81 | Kéthidwar News... ++.) Réjkcot ., s+] Do, ove sve] Samshedji Frémji; Parsi; 43... .. nl 
32 |Kathidwér Times «| Do. ...  ..| Bi-weekly — -+-| Manishankar Joyashankar ; Hindu (Nagar Brah- 
$3 | Praja Bandhv ... »».| Ahmedabad .....| Weekly ... jaa Jethaiel Umedrim; Hindu (Mewada Bréh-} 


| | ); 39. 
a4 Rast Goftar cee eve Bombay - veel Do. eee eee 


OS a es 


Po EIS RR, i 


man 
| Pallonji Barjorji Dessi; Parsi; 52... + 
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fe eater ait st yee he e a iy i . ay Eee yee vo mf irate si Het eo Gghtcwe wee f 
en Sk ee ae Fortnightly .-| Keshavlél B Harivithaldés ; Bindu (Das Shriméli] 50 
: bom sui] Wookly... 2 Ambérém Doctor ; Hind (Bania) ; 28.| 4,200 


‘ue. wn| Dev eve Umedrim —‘Nagindxs Déyfbhéi; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 25. 


} 


its ; poe Bom M bay ... on Weekly ése see Sad#shiv  Vishvandth Mayadev; Hindu 000 


ae 7 bi gusta te cx {Chitpswan. Bréhman) ; 28. 
fs | Dnydn Chakshv ... sesf POODA ose wit DO, evs ree} Waman ej Sapkar; Hindu oneumnaaet 500 
| ae Letae aici | Sige OM | ate ' Brahman); 4 ‘ ' 
F: 40 |Dnyfnodaya 0 «| Bombay... ...) Do. _... rss] Rev. Mr. T. BH. Abbotsh ... ... ok: 
‘ p 4h | Dnyin Prakésh 2. ‘Poona =... ..:| Daily. ..| Hari Narfyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp4wan, 250 
Br&hman); 38. 
43 | Dny&n Prakdsh ... ont DOS .:| Weekly ... et Do. Do. ee} 1,100 
48. | Fatehsinh Gazette os seven ied re ey | eeeer ase “he — Ambéram Doctor; Hindu) 1,000 
nia). 
44 {Indu Prakash .... -»s| Bombay... ...| Daily... ...| Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 600 
“| | Manager being Dfimodar S4vlaram Yande- 
} . | Hindu (Maratha) ; ; 89. a 
a 45 | Mar&tha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolh&pur si Weekly +  ..., Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu) 890 
iM (Baraswat Brahman): 24. 
Es 46 | Native Opinion ... .s.) Bombay... a a cee Vingval B&lkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4- 500 
ue : wan Brdhman); 33. 
aS 47 |Samarth ... sw. —««»| Kolh&pur | Do. ss. oe] Vinéyak Nérayan Joshirao; Hindu (Chitp4wan} 750 
2 Brahman) ; 36. 
oy Shri Sayaji Vijay ...| Bombay... ee eee ...| Damodar Sd4vl4r4m Yande; Hindu (Martha) ; 4,000 
4 | | 89. 
“4 Subodh Patrika ... oo tae! a Pe fa tee oes Dwarkanath Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonéar) ; 600 
<i 80. 


Sudhdrak ... ove ee sss ogg a See son -Vinkyak Rémchandre Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 1,700 

| : pawan Brahwan) ; 38. 
a Udyamotkarsha ... ...| Bombay... ...| Monthly... 20s oo N  -' Joshi; Hindu (Deshastha 600 
: ) : man) ; 


eH $6 & 


Rag ! ANGLO-PORTUGUESE. 
a: 62 | O Anglo-Lusitano ...| Bombay ee ...| Weekly ... «.| Weandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 ... _ 800 


53 |O Bombaense  ... ae ee <a a hee ...| A. Gomes; Goanese; 44... set vat .o| 1,000 


? : | . _ ANGLO-SInpD1. | 
4 BA |AlHaq .. ... «| Hyderabad| Weekly... ...|(1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah,) 1,600 
4 (Sind), B.A., LL.B. 


(2) Sindhi— Abdu] Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul ; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 
Bi-weekly ...| Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 ve 450 


Weekly ows -».| Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja); 32 ws! 1,000 


55 | Prabhat... aoe eos}! Do. sal 
. 56 | Sinats iia oF ...| Sukkur (Sind) .. 


Awaxo-Unpv. 


57° | Muslim Herald ... ...| Bombay... ...| Daily... ...! Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir;} 1,100 
Muhammadan ; ole ; ; 
EnGiisH, Mara’THI AND 
Pe GusaRa'TI. 


£8. | Baroda Vateal_... ...| Baroda «. ...| Weekly ... ...| Rémji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha); 71...) 1,100 


a ie | 59. End: are. wil guile He: Nikon we ee ieee on Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shrawak 600 
Bc rk | * 7 Bania) ; 38. 


..| Dharwér - ...| Weekiy... .«o| Mallappa Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 300 
, ) yat) ; 35. 

Annaji Gopal Jordbur; Hindu (Deshasth 300 
Vaishnav Brahman) ; 43, | 
Govind Gangddhar Pendse; Hindu (Konka-| 400 
nastha Brd4hman); 28. 
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; | ‘ 
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GuUJARA'Tt. 
64 | Akhbér-e-Islém ... ot] Bombay .. ...| Daily .»-| Kazi Ism4il K4zi Mahomed ; er 
39. 
65 | Akhbé4r-e-Souddgar col Oe 4 28 Seas .».| Nan&bhéi Ratanji Chichgar ; P4rsi; 48 ae 
66 | Bombay Sam4char oo i i ere ses ee a6 es — Minocheher-Homji, B.A. ; 
: P4rsi ; 
67 ‘| Broach Mitra _.,.. »»-| Broach ... ...| Weekly ... nee Trikamlal "Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma} 
: | Kshatriya) ; 23. 
68 | Broach Samdchér... pet ea oe eee .»-| Ardeshir Dinsha Gandhi; P4rsi; 50 ... ave 500 
69 | Chav-Chav i eee Bombay ... ..-| Fortnightly  ...| NAgind&és Mancha’r4m; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 300 
: : 38. 
70 | Cutch Kathiawdr Varta-| Rajkot ... ooo} Weekly ... vee ete 
man. 
71 =| Deshi Mitra iain sei | Surat Ns iach A bs ...| Maganlél Kikabhai; Hindu (Shrawak); 36...| 1,400 
02 Din Mani cae eee ioe | Broach a ate ee | Do. eee Ses Nath4lal Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur Ka4yastha 250 r 
| Bania) ; 26. | 
73 | Dnyznottejak —.... ra Ahmedabad __...| Fortnightly —_...| Chhotalal Desaibhai; Hindu (Banja); 42... 800 
44 | Friend of India ° ... a ...| Weekly ... Yadavrao Parasharam; Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
| | Brahman) ; 50). 
40 |Fursad .. cee -«+| Bombay ... Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji Kabr&ji ; Parsi ; 45 ... sn 725 
76 Gap Sap ... _— oe Do. -»-| Fortnightly ...;M.C. Ratnd@gar & Co... es oge ..-| 1,200 
77 =| Hitechchhu ‘ee -- Ahmedabad aos) Weekly ... ...| Kdélidés Ghelabhai ;Hindu(Jain);46 ... ee. 300 
78 | Jém-e-Jahanooma bale Bombay ... a Wes 06s ...| Ratanshaw Frdamji Acharia; Parsi; 2 eee} 1,000 
| 
79 | Kaira Times ve .»., Nadiad ... oS?! ee .»-| Anopsi M4necklaél Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 350 
| Bania) ; 36. 
80 | Kaira Vartaman ... o+| Kaira ~... a a dec ...| Kahand@#s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 
| Shravak Bania) ; 55. : 
81 | Kathidwir Sam4ehfr eee} Ahmedabad ...} Do. ... ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 
, | man); 4-4. 
82 | Loka Mitra sie e+) Bombay ... -- Bi-weekly ...| Kaikhosru Mdnekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A; 1,000 
| PArs! ; 35. 
83 | Mahi Kantha Gazette ...| SAdra ..| Weeklyes -e-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 : 
| | Brahman); 45. q 
84 | Navs4ri Prak4sh . eoe| Navsari . er k. ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur; Parsi; 56... Be 800 I; 
86 | Nure Elan. ee .| Bombay sae .../ Monthly... »».| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 38 " 550 ] 
86 Praja Mitra | Karéchi a e Bi-weekly «>| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 275 , } 
31. ia 
OF | Praja Mitra ase Baroda ... ...| Fortnighily  ...| Vyas Jivanlél Chhaganlal ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 300 ‘fs 
25. i : 
88 | Praja Pok4r oe ves! Surat... ...| Weekly ... ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 oe moe 500 is 
‘) 
89 | Prakash and Gadgad4t ...| Bombay... + aM <-se4 ...| Nagindas: Mancharam ; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 500 i 
38. | 
YO | Punch Dand sai ae Ee ee 7 Se cee ...| Jamnddas Bhagvandis ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 : 
43. 
91 | Samsher Bahadur... coi Mpmedanad = ....i Dea. .* vss ...| Savaibhai Raichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 ae 150 ’ 
92 Sinj Vartam4n ... -+-| Bombay ... ga Daily = ew ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 3,600 
(1) Bustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; P4rsi;| 
38. | 
| (2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36, 
93 {Sind Vartamadn ... see) Karachi ... ...| Weekly ...| Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39...; 260 
oe 
94 | Stri Bodh... — oo « Bombay... —...; Monthly _e.| Jehangir Kaikhasru K4br4ji; Parsi; 35. ee 500 
Se Gurat Abbe ee sl BOS ee Weekly ...| Phirozsh4h Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... = a. 300 
96 |Svadesh Bandhu... ...| Mahudha = ...|, ~Do. 4 ~—«.., Apopram Méneklél Visashrim&li; Hindu) 175 
- 7 (Shravak) ; 36. 
| » 
HINDIe : 
07 , Pandit’ .... ‘oe ee:| Poona oc oo.| Weekly os eee} Govindrao Gan angi Winwe; Hindu (Wan- 160 
chee jari) ; 43; and arabai, wife of the above; 32.) 
98 | Sharman Samachar asl memeey.., tt Do os ss Shambhunath Sharma; Hindu;45 + 4. 1,800 
99 \Shri Venkateshvar Samf-| Do. ... vs Do. .. ee] Pandit Lajya Saenji Sharma; Hindu (Négar} ‘6,200 
char. ! Brahman) ; | 
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112 | Chandanshu 
Chandrak4nt 
Chandrodaya 
Chikitsak ... 
Chitragupta 
Dakshin Vritta 


Dharma ... 
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Dharwar Vritta 
: Dnyan Sagar 
Granthamela 
Hindu Punch 
Jagadddarsh 
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| Jagatsum4ch4r 
Kal 
Kalpatarn ... 
Karmanuk 

Keral Kokil 
Kesari 


Jagadhitechchhu 


Belgaum Samachar 


Deshakalavartam4n 


soe 


ok 


‘er 


| Khéndesh Chitragupta 
Khéndesh Vaibhav 
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eet 


Re 


Thana 
Dhulia 
Ratnagiri 


Belgaum... 
Bombay 
T4asgaon ... 
Chikodi ... 
Chiplun ... 
Belgaum 
Karad __... 
Kolhapur 


Wai 


Dharwar 


...| Thana 
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rd 
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Kolh@pur 


Poona 


Thana 


eee 
°ce 


Shol&pur 


Poona 


Poona... 
Bombay... 
Poona 


Dbulia ... 


Erandoi ... 


Ahmednagar 


ae 


Weekly ... 


Do. 
Do, 


Do. 


Monthly 


Weekly 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly cee 


| M4dhavinand ios Hindu inn 


Shankrepe 


Lingle Hindu 
DL» 
v7 "(Devan Tingiyat ev Khénolkar; 


(i Hindu 
(Karhada Bréhman) ; 34. 

(2) Anndcharya Balécharya’ Hoskeri ; Hindu 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 54. 

Gurur@éo Raghavendra Mamdapur; Hindu 
(Deshasth ethene) ; 41, 

Gundo Nelgire Nadgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kamalashanker Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 

héda, Brahman): iz 4l. 


Gaurishankar RAmprasad; mine (Kanoja 
Bréhman) ; 41, 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 23. 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34, 

Hari Dharmaji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27... 


} 


41. 

Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42. 

Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; 37. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; ; Hindu (Chit-| 
pawan Brahman) ; 40. 

Sadashiv Vishnu Phadke ; ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 40, 

Abéji Ramchandra Sdévant ; 
42. 

Jagannath Balaji 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu schist 
seniya K4yastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 48. 


Hindu 


| 


Hindu (Maratha) ; 


Sapre; Hindu (Barada) 


Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (S4rasvat Brah- 


man); 41. 
Vishnu Govind Bijapurkar. M.A; 


Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 
Krishn4ji Kashinéth Phadke;, Hindu (Chitp4wan 
Brahman); 38. 
K4shinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
pawan Brahman); 62. 
Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar ; Hindu (Chitpa- 


wan Brahman) ; 75. 
Trimbak A’baji R&aje; Hindu (Kéyasth 
Prabhu); 41. 


Shivrdém Mahédev Paranjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 

Govind’ Narayan Kikade ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 46. 


Hari Nardyan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 


Bréhman) ; 38. 
Krishnaji N 4rd4yan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdéhman) ; 49. 
Bél Gangadhar Tilak, B.A. LLB; Hindu 


(Chitpawan Bréhman) ; 48. 

Bhaéu "Réoji Sindekar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 
' Brdhman) ; 26. 

Yadav Ba na Bahalkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 


Bhikdji Gopal Bhide; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 
man); age 35, ; 
Ramkrishna Gopil Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Bréhman) ; 27. 

senate Vaan Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 


man) ; 27 
| Pindurang g Bhbiji Bhosley ; Hindu arte) , 


t 


150 


150 


500 


Hari Bhikéji Samant ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman); 300—400 


1,500 
25 
100 
275 
1,000 


150 
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No Name of Publication. Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor. 
MaritHi—continued. 
188 | Moda Vritta ... oad: nea -o+| Weekly ... ...| B4shinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitp4wan | 650 
Brahman) ; 48. 
189 | Mumbai Punch .. -»-| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ...| Anandrao Bélkrishna Raéngnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 100 
giri). S#raswat Brahman); 30. i 
140 | Mumbai Vaibhav »».| Bombay... -+| Daily... -»| Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,650 
: pawan Bréhman) ; 43. 

? 141 | Mumbai Vaibhav sel: ee ane ..»| Weekly .., eee Do. do. «+1 1,250 
142 : Nagar SamA&chér... y Ahmednagar ...} Do.  .., oe.| Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24 | 200 
148 | Nasik Vritta sock IGE . cco fee pe Eee ne ...| Yashvant Hari Kale; Hindu (Chitp&wan 450 1 

| Brahman) ; 28. 7 
144 | Nipdni Vaibhav ... ooo} NipAni 0. sce] | ss ...| Vishnu) Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 100 
(Deshasth Brahman); 50. 
145 | Nydy Sindhu... vee} Ahmednagar ...| Do. ... .«.| Waman Shridhar Kukde: Hindu (Deshasth 400 
Brahman) ; 31. 
146 | Pandhari Bhushan .o| Papdharpur .«} Do, .,.. w| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 75 
| Brahman) ; 34. 
147 | Pandhari Mitra ... coe} D0. ove a OO oe eee} GOVInd Sakhdérém Bidkar ; Hindu (Deshasth' 100 
Brahman) ; 42. 
148 | Parikshak... «| Belgaum iek ee 2 Fe wes| Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Sdaras- 300 
wat Brahman). 
149 | Poona Vaibhav ... son] BOOM uci Os. 0s ...| Ganesh Mab4dev Kelkar ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 250 
| | | Brahman); 36. 
150 | Prabodh Chandrika ..+| Jalgaon ... ik: I gi ...| Narayan Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth’ 200 
| | | Brahman); ‘ 
151 | Prakish ... ce ose] ETERS oc: ooo] POs. eee .»s| Ganesh Ballal Phans#lkar ; “Hindu (Karhadal 500 
Brahman); 32. 
152 | Pratod __... pee -«e| Islampur wel Ee dee | Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhddalgog—g3¢60p 
, Brahman) ; 23. 
153 | Raghav Bhushan... 7 ’ De, i ee ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 100 
154 | Satya Mitra igs M4legaon est. Eee? ky .».| Balchand Hir4chand ;:Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) | 200 
| 26. 
165 | Satya Sadan — ..| Alib4g ... on a ae eee} R&oji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 150 
; | man); 53. | 
156 | Satya’ Shodhak ... eo} Ratnagiri otel: aes ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (Chitp4wan 950 
| Brahman) ; 60. 
157 | Shet, Shetaki and Shetakari.) Poona ... ...| Fortnightly Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra-' 850 
| buddhi; Hindu (Chitp4wan Br4hman). Real 
Editor :— Ramchandra Vinayak Tikekar 5} 
| | Hindu (Karhada Brabman); 45. 
158 | Sholdpur Samachar -»/ Sholipur | Weekly ... -..| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kaméati) ; 46 oes 400 
159 | Shrigonda Vritta... .--| Shrigonda ct Ae ee ...| Balabhai Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 150 
| 44, 
160 | Shri Shahu ose coe} SATATA vee al Ee. bee eee ae Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 100 
man) 35 22. 
161 | Shubh Suchak _se.. ove} Do- ove “a ee a ...| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 150 
Brahman); 61. 
162 |Sumant... veo] Karad coe we oe mene we| Mahddev Démodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 80 
| . shasth Brahman); 33. 
163 | Vidya Vilas see eee} Kolhapur ---| Bi-weekly Ganesh Shankar Gokhale : ; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 500 
: Br#hman); 21. : 
164 | Vih4ri — Bombay... «| Weekly ... ...| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 500 
| | wan Brahman); 35. 
165 | Vividh Dnydn Vistér ..., Do. .. ---| Monthly... owed Ch} were ak Balkrishna Nadkarni... 600 
(2) Rémkrishna Raghunath Moramkear ; , 
Hindu (Gaud Siraswat Brahman). 
166 | Vrittaser ... ves ooo) Wai are eoe| Weekly ... ...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 250 
| | pawan Brahman) ; 51. 
167 | Vritta Sudha —s ews eee} SAtATA cee oe ee: eee ...| Laxman V4man Khat4vkar ; ; Hindu (Deshasth 100 
Brahman) ; 38. 
168 | Vydp4ri ... oes sj FoonAa .. oS ee See ..| Nana Dédaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500. 
| man) ; 39. 
169 | Vydpdr Sam&char.. ...; Ahmednagar ...| Do, oo eee net Punamehand Mutha Hindu(Mar-| 1,900 
wadi) ; 30. 
SINDI. * 
170 | Khairkh4h eee ...| Larkhdna »o| Weekly ... nae — Dkarmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ;|Ahout 
3 1.000 
171 | Musafir ee ont soe} Hyderabad (Sind).! Do. ‘vs | Tarachand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil); 20... 1,600 
172 | Sind Sudhar cos ag Sap nag -+| Doe ... | Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu(Amil); 38... 500 
173 Sookree eee see eee Do. eae ~ Do. eee a Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 42 eee 300 
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ens | ~ Gunni); 32. 


Hakim Mahomed a Hamid F arrakh ; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 
Muhammadan. | 


Tajammal Hosain; Muhammadan  ... 
Daily es Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid TF arrakh 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


Weekly .. Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


Ahmedabad Weekly «+» — Fatechand K4rbhari; Hindu (Jain 


Bagalkot Weekly ... Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Smarta) ; 32. 


ManrAruti Anp Urnv. 


Gulbarga Sam&chér Gulbarga (Hyder-| Weekly ... Parashram Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
abad Deecan). 50. 


PORTUGUESE-KONKANI, 


A Luz Bombay... Weekly... Antone Fernandes; Goanese ;' 23 


Wotes-—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is printed in brackets after the name 


CG. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a@ (3]f or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and theshort a (Sj = u in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arwnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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No, Name of Publication. | { Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circuls 
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Gus ABATI. 


78A | Jivadaya ... si sock RENE ces -- | Monthly... -+>| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Andich . 
Brahman); 36. 


SOA | Kathiawar Mitra .., ...| Ahmedabad __...| Weekly ... wai a . 
Makara. ”. 
111A Brahmodaya cee woof Mahad ... see | Weekly aek bie \ 


The Editor of No. 70 is Kalidés Motiram and the circulation is 150, 
No, 177 has ceased to existe 
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“Politics andthe Public Administration. 


1. “Yord Ourzon has had his sweet revenge. He had a just grievance 

du ah against the Secretary of State for the ‘manner’ in 

5 Compromise between the which the latter had thought fit to convey his orders 
Govirenes of India nob on the reform of a¥my administration. Underneath 
ing the Military reorganiza- the apparently business-like statement made by 
tion scheme, the Viceroy at the Legislative Council on Tuesday 
: os et O), me last, there runs a vein of caustic criticism, which 
19 3 ie cok. (4), fitly repays the tartness of some of the sentences 
in Mr. Brodrick’s despatch. The so-called amend- 

ments or modifications of the original orders really amplify and remove certain 
ambiguities from the principles laid down in the despatch........... It was 
universally thought, and perhaps Mr. Brodrick himself was not unaware, 
that his compromise left much to be desired in clearness and applicability 
to details. He was asked in Parliament whether the Military Supply Member 
would be a Civilian or a Military officer, and his answer to the question was 
indefinite in the extreme, Lord Curzon insisted that he should bea soldier, and it 
is agreed that the first appointment should be that of a soldier........... Another 
‘modification’ is that the Secretary to Government in the Army Depart- 
ment shall be a Major-General. This proposal, which has been sanctioned, 
really modifies nothing in the original despatch. The most important of the 
Viceroy’s proposals were, first, that the Military Supply Member shoud be always 
available for consultation on all military questions, and secondly, that all 
important changes in the military organisation should be discussed by the 
Mobilisation Committee of which the Military Supply Member as well as the 
Commander-in-Chief should be members. These proposals are not inconsistent 
with Mr. Brodrick’s original despatch, and have been sanctioned. Though 
the despatch was ambiguous and required an explanatory supplement, the 
Secretary of State’s meaning was clear enough. As we remarked at the time 
when the despatch was published: ‘The Government will continue to have 
two advisers on military matters, one of whom will also be the executive 
head of the army, while the other will be a critic of the Army .Depart- 
ment when the papers come before him.’......... The closing sentences of 
the Viceroy’s speech in which he emphasized the fact that the new system 
will depend for its successor failure upon the personal equation produce 
the impression that Lord Curzon emerges from the whole controversy with 
a certain amount of moral grandeur,.......... Lord Curzon’s comment on 
the new system practically amounts to this, that an unnecessary amount of 
fuss has been made over a simple matter, merely because some people are 
impatient of control and do not know how to work in double harness. Having 
had the exalted moral perception to realise the importance of the personal 
equation in these matters, it would have been well if His Excellency had 
omitted at least one infelicitous expression, which he appears to have used 
in his speech. Referring to the manner in which the Secretary of State 
had received the Government’s proposals for the amendment of the despatch, 
His Excellency is reported to have said: ‘The Secretary of State informed us 
in his final reply that they did not contravene the provisions of his despatch, 
and that some of them were in exact fulfilment of the wishes and intentions 
therein conveyed. We were very glad to make this discovery.’ No‘ discovery ’ 
is attributed te the Secretary of State; it is attributed to the Government of 
India. In the particular context, therefore, the expression is not quite .so 
Offensive ag it usually is in polemical literature. Yet, as His Excellency could 
not have spoken in self-depreciation and meant to confess his own obtuseness 
and that of his colleagues in understanding Mr. Brodrick’s despatch, one: can 
only interpret fhe passage as meaning that the Secretary.of State had to climb 


down.” |The lndu LPrakdsh writes :—‘ We are inclined to think that the con-. 


cessions made are not of very great importance, and tliat virtually the system 
inaugurated at the instance of Lord Kitchener remains practically the same in 
all those features which marked it as presaging the advent of a Military 
Dictatorship,......... . Most people will share the diffidence which Lord Curzon 
expressed in regard to the working of the modified scheme. We may also 


note that the grave danger of the entire system coming to a collapse, if the . 


Commander-in-Chief himself takes the field in time of war, remains altogether 
unmitigated by the modifications,” | Ne 
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r controversy has: ended: satisfactorily. A 
has been arrived at, and a reconciliation 
yeon-patched up. .Indeed, the startling innova- 
on foreed.. ‘India by the imperious will of 
is a sort of ia coche which 1a not likely to stand the test of 
n the Military Member of Council the Viceroy had an expert 
fithdrawal is calculated to leave the head of the Government 
an invidious and unenviable position on military questions of moment.......... 
f so. strong and masterful a Viceroy like Lord Curzon regards the prospect with 
ings.and dismay, it is not pleasant to think of the result, when a less 
gifted man occupies his por... ... Weexpatiate upon the possible evils of 
the mew arrangement, because,. although some important modifications have 
been made in compliance with the insistent desire of the Viceroy, the scheme 
has been allowed tostand in all essential particulars very nearly as it was, 
me ‘eesee.., The concessions made are nevertheless a substantial gain, and it 
ee | may .be hoped that the new scheme may be so modified, from time to time, 
ie that it may be modified out of existence in the end. Lord Curzon has in his 
| a h on the subject exercised studious self-restraint. If an insinuation or a 
ie ight observation in disparagement of an arrangement, which he has condemned 
ee with all his heart in common with his whole Council, has escaped him, it would 
be absurd on the part even of the present Secretary of State to resent if.......... 
q And it must not be forgotten that Lord Curzon has no reason to be too thankful 
| for the treatment he has received from Mr. Brodrick in this unfortunate 


controversy.” 
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3. “As far as it has averted the necessity of either Lord Curzon’'s or 
Lord Kitchener’s resignation, the compromise arrived 
at in the matter of the great controversy on the 


' | Jim-e-Jamshed (29), 22nd 
, | subject of Army Administration in India is, indeed, 


July, Eng, cols. 


1) a matter for sincere congratulation. But here all congratulations on the subject 
Bs - must end, for there is nothing else in this settlement that could give India 
‘ sia any legitimate cause for satisfaction or congratulation. The conditions extract- 


a ed by the Viceroy, under the threat of resignation, do not afford any substantial 
eh arantee of saving the country from the consequences of the extremely dangerous 
‘a policy of military autocracy which has been saactioned by the Government at 
Home....... The despotism proposed to be set ap under Lord Kitchener’s scheme 
will, even under the most favourable circumstances, be mitigated to a very 
small extent by the concessions now sanctioned by the Secretary of State.......... 
a For, indeed, what would be the strength that the Viceroy and his colleagues 
y would derive from the advice and support of the Military Supply Member, 
when there is a strong man in the post now held by Lord Kitchener? The 
despotism India now fears would become possible only when there is a 

strong and determined, but unsfatesmanlike, soldier at the head of the Army, 

and before such a Chief what would be the value or weight of the advice of a 

Military Supply Member even when carrying the rank of Major-General? 

What. Viceroy—unless he be a Lord Curzon—will dare to disregard the 

advice of a masterful Commander-in-Chief on the strength of the advice 

of a Military Supply Member, whose opinions, in popular imagination 

at least, wili not generally carry greater prestige than those of a mere 

, purveyor of Military stores and supplies. And even this little constitutional 
resistance of doubtful weight and quality to the imperious behests of a 
: . ing Commander-in-Chief, it is to be remembered, would be made only 
possible when the Military Supply Member has the inclination to side with 
the Viceroy or the courage to resist one who would more or less be his 
own chief.......... Hither of the two things must result from such a position, 
viz., the advice of the Military Supply Member when pitted against that of the 
Commander-in-Chief must remain of no practical value, or there must be 
constant friction between the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief. - For 
practical purposes, therefore, we should not be disposed to attach any value 
whatsoever to this concession. Of the three remaining points there is only 
one to which any i lance could be seriously attached, and that is the 
_@oncession that ch in the military organization, especially of the native 
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reasonably be held to be anything ‘more than a mere make-shift. 


It is no guarantee of protection to India from a very grave and real 
danger to which the placemen at Westminster have exposed her. For 
the mere sake of a few votes at the polls and the very doubtful prospect of 
clinging to office a little longer an already discredited Ministry of mediocrities 
has, with reckless disregard of every sacred obligation, subjected this poor, 
voiceless, helpless country to one of the worst forms of military despotism 
ever sanctioned in a civilised country.” 


4, “Inregard to the Viceroy’s speech and the hubbub it has raised, 
we join our contemporaries in thinking that much 
needless fuss is being made over it. That it was a 
plain-spoken speech, that it bristled with observations 
one does not usually find in Viceregal speeches when they refer to the acts 
and <espatches of the- Secretary of State, we are no doubt bound to admit. 
But, then, it must be remembered that the whole incident or rather the whole 
series of incidents culminating in the four concessions to the Viceroy 
was extraordinary. It is not every day that such great constitutional 
changes are so light-mindedly decided upon at Whitehall and imposed upon 
the Government here. It is not every day that the advice of the whole 
Government is so unceremoniously ignored,...... ‘There was everything unusual 
about the affair, and the Viceregal speech closing it was bound to be a little 
unusual in its tone as well. We should think that there was the most ample 
justification for what the Viceroy said on the subject-matter of the controversy, 
and as to the little indulgence in sarcasm and irony at the expense of 
Mr. Brodrick personally, it had better be remembered that Lord Curzon 
is human, and that his is essentially the nature’ which would not take 
things lying down. It would be betraying nothing but a_ morbid sensi- 
tiveness, an unduly exaggerated consciousness of his high position, if Mr. 
Brodrick permitted himself to be carried away by Sir Henry Fowler’s 
advice and made too much of the incident.......... Public sympathy will be on 
the side of the Viceroy and not of Mr. Brodrick in any dispute that may arise 
between them on this affair.” 


Jdm-e-Jamshed (29), 22nd 
July, Eng. cols, 


*5. ‘ We were not one of those who took seriously the threat of resignation 
acre thrown out by the Viceroy in his memorable despatch 
™  @enouncing the highly mischievous character of the 
constitutional part of the reorganization scheme 

formulated by Lord Kitchener. The threat held out was more theatrical than 

real. Relying on his masterfulness and his influence with the Minis- 

terialist Press, he sanguinely entertained the hope that his despatch would 
settle. the controversy in his own favour. ‘Jnowing the unpopularity of 
Mr. Brodrick in and out of the House of Commons, he thought it diplo- 

matic to play the bully somewhat, of course, in the most unctuous and 
Parliamentary phraseology possible in a solemn State document........., 

Evidently he counted upon the success of this political stratagem. But he 
seems to have counted without his host. The invertebrate Mr. Brodrick was 
not to be bullied. He did not care for the threat, for had he not the Committee 
of National Defence behind his back? And was not that Committee stoutly 
determined to back Lord Kitchener at all cost and hazard, fully conscious of 
the strength of the President, no other than the Prime Minister, to get the 
matter through the House, whenever brought for discussion, by means of his 
mechanical majority. Of course, in our opinion the Committee of Defence was 
playing its own game to prevent the tottering Ministry from goiny tothe wall. 
It knew that Lord Kitchener was the idol of the blind and unthinking populace, 
and that under the conditions in which the Government, which has lost the con- 
fidence of the public, was placed it would be well to play the trump-card in its 
hand. So the Commander-in-Chief was fully backed up. What was the 
Government of India to the Committee of Defence? And what was 
India to the Imperial Government of Great Britain? ‘That entity only cared 
for its own prospects of remaining in place aud power for another twelve 
months, So it had no compunctions of conscience, let alone grave State 
‘responsibility,’ to allow India to perish. In cur opinion the Ministr 

has allowed the grave interests of a great dependency like India to be 
grievously subordinated to its own party interests and that from motives 
which are as disingenuous as they are absolutely culpable. And more 
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Kaiser-i-Hind (30), 
July, Eng. cols. 


. et, fF oC SE J. au yy of : State for India, who is no | 
non-constitational body, but an independent State official, 
‘the grossest. derelection of his duty. Instead of being master of 
mn, he has allowed himself to be the slavish instrument of the 
binet. A strong Minister might have fought hard on behalf of his trust and 
plutely dec ined to bea party to the interested cabal of opportunist Ministers. 

». .He might have sent in his resignation and proclaimed to the world 
his reasons why he would notallow the gravest interests of three hundred 
-maillions of powerless and helpless people to be thus ruthlessly sacrificed at 
the unhallowed bidding of a set of unscrupulous Philistines....:. Such an action 
on the part of a righteous Secretary of State would have taught a severe lesson 
to future Ministers and prevented them from tampering with Indian interests 
and making India the sport of their own selfish and most ignoble objects......... 
A word now as to Lord Curzon himself. We were informed that certain 
Ht modifications of the scheme, as sanctioned by the Secretary of State, were 
a recommended by the Viceroy in consultation with the Commander-in-Chief. 
+ These have been made public........... We were under the impression that 
the modifications would have reference to the constitutional aspect of the 
scheme—an aspect on which the Government of India laid the greatest 
te stress, and very rightly too. It was this part of the scheme on which Lord 
Curzon had been fully supported by the Press, Anglo-Indian and British, as well 
as by the educated classes of the country at large, Be the military details what 
they may, so long as no military autocracy was established, which might prove 
irresponsible and detrimental to the political and financial interests of India, 
no serious Objection need be urged.......,.. The modifications, each and all, refer 
to minor matters of military detail for which the public do not care...... Prac- 
tically, therefore, we say without the least hesitation that Mr. Brodrick has not 
given way to the Viceroy on any substantial point, though that exalted authority 
has, by making a virtue of necessity, laid the flattering unction to his soul that 
something has been conceded....... Such being the case, we think we are entitled 
to inquire what becomes of the threatened resignation. For it should be re- 
membered that it was on the constitutional aspect of the controversy that 
the Viceroy laid the greatest stress and announced that he at least would 
be no party to carry into execution a scheme, which, apart from its general 
impracticability, was revolutionary and mischievous in its effect. It seems 
that Lord Curzon has suddenly converted himself from the lion at bay 
into a gentle and submissive lamb. ‘The threatened resignation has vanished 
into thin air, and he has now resignedly submitted himself to his hard fate. He 
has.surrendered most meekly. That shows that after all Lord Curzon, too, like 
Lord Salisbury, is a man of lath painted with the colour of iron! The idol of 
: the Anglo-Indian market place has only feet of clay! Alas! for fallen great- 
i} ness.” 
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6. ‘‘The compromise that has been accepted by Lord Curzon’s Gov. 
pete in the asson: Sips controversy is 
| ‘. after alla poor outcome of the vigorous despatches 
i. ~ (98, a ex pore and protests that were forwarded to the "Wome 
| Souddgar (65), 19th July. authorities from Simla. The Government of India 
on had pressed four points, and it cannot be said that 
i. the concessions granted do much more than enable the Governor-General 
a, ‘ee 2 ‘to save face’. The scheme, as now accepted, is a patchwork of a very 
ie doubtful character, and it would have been better if Lord Curzon had either 
be | : carried out his threat to resign or accepted the patchwork in dignified 
‘ie silence. If the status quo ante had been restored, that would have been 
a something to found an oration upon and to Justify his somewhat boast- 
ie ful determination to be true to the traditions and prerogatives of his 
office........... The shrewder heads in the native community had confident] 


it Gujaréti (25), 23rd July, 
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The Viceroy, as is well-known, is a strict disciplinarian and exacts implicit 
obedience to his commands from his subordinates and subordinate administra- 
tions. But it cannot be said that he was quite regardful of the statutory 
regulations under which the Governor-General in Council is required to pay due 
obedience to the orders of the Secretary of State,,....... There was a keen satire 
that flashed from his speech in two or three places. Mr. Brodrick had pointed 
out that the proposals embodied in the compromise did not controvert the 
provisions of the despatch, and that some of them were in exact fulfilment of 
the wishes and intentions conveyed therein. Lord Curzon sarcastically com- 
mented upon this by saying that the Government of India ‘ were glad to make 
this discovery.” ‘Then there is a reference to ‘the many schemes of militar 

organization that have risen and fallen in recent years.’ Mr. Brodrick, who 
bungled woefully in his scheme of War Office reorganization, could not but 
have felt the subtle but bitter sarcasm of the veiled allusion to his own 
performances. ‘T’hen again the Viceroy declared that ‘the Government of 
India were somewhat surprised at the.manner in which if was thought 
necessary to convey these orders.’..,....... It is. unusual for a Viceroy to 
remonstrate in public with the Secretary of State on account of orders 
it has been the duty of the latter to convey from the Home Government. 
Lord Curzor. has ever discountenanced all exhibitions of independence in his 
subordinates. Sir Henry Cotton suffered for his righteous independence and so 
did the Honourable Mr, Smeaton...,....... But human nature is so strange. 
Autocrats are not in love with autocratic methods when they themselves are 
made to feel their consequences. We would have admired Lord Curzon for 
his self-sacrifice, courage and rectitude if he had boldly resigned office, but the 
half-hearted and unconstitutional course he has adopted can scarcely meet with 
public approbation.”’ [The Sdnj Vartamdn considers that the modifications 
accepted by the Secretary of State for India in the Military reorganization 
scheme are of subsidiary importance and do not affect in any way the broad 
features of the scheme as outlined in Mr. Brodrick’s despatch. It apprehends 
that the scheme even in its amended shape will usher in an era of military 
despotism and autocracy in India. The Akhddr-e-Souddgar makes similar 
comments. | 


7. “Mr. Brodrick has signalised his tenure of office as Secretary of State 
se eee for India by introducing the practice—for we hope 
Ba equ” On iinet 4 the precedent will be followed in future years—of 
get in Parliament and ; ; : : : - 
the alleged desirability of discussing the Indian Budget in the middle, instead 
periodical § Parliamentary of the very end, of the Parliamentary session. Lord 
inquiries into theadministra- Cuyrzon’s eloquent speeches in England, the importance 
ete nee ti (4),forJuly. attached by the Defence Committee and the Prime 
Minister to the position of India in the Empire from 
a military point of view, and the persistent remonstrances of Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Samuel Smith and other friends of India in Parliament against the 
scant attention paid in the House to Indian aflairs—all these have contri- 
buted to the happy, and we hope enduring, result that the debate on the 
Indian Budget is not to be relegated to the fag end of the session.......... 
Mr. Wason’s amendment, which formed an important feature of the debate, 
included three different demands—that periodical Parliamentary inquiries 
into the administration of India be revived, that the salary of the Secretary of 
State be placed upon the British estimates, and that. greater opportunities 
be given for the Parliamentary discussion of Indian affairs. Only those 
who have Parliamentary experience can say whether:the combination of these 
three demands in a single motion was necessary and expedient. They had 
a common object, yet one wishes that the opinion of the House on each of the 
suggestions had been separately taken. The last of the three demands was so 
colourless and “$0 innocent that perhaps its indefiniteness would have been the 
only objection against it, and it might have been accepted by the House if any 
one had thought it worth pressing. Theothertwo parts of the amendment 
contained more specific and more contentious recommendations, and it is just 
possible that Members in favour of the one were not in favour of the other. The 
least happy argument against the revival of periodical Parliamentary inquiries 
was, we are bound to say, Sir M, M. Bhownaggree’s: he thought that the 


periodical ‘ trial or impeachment of the rulersof India’ would hurt the prestige 


of the Indian administration. He indeed added that it would do no good to 
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it is painfu contemplate that an Indian Member 
| Be ee PR “ “e ° 

| Advanced it. No prestige suffers which is based on right, and no 
endures Which is in alliance with wrong. We have heard Lord 


to interfere in the details of Indian administration, and that there was no Jack 
of opportunity for discussing questions of principle. This is at least plausible, 
if not convincing. The need for periodical inquiries is not as urgent now as it 
was in the days of the Company’s rule. The administration is carried on 
nowadays under so many checks and under such a fierce light of public 
criticism beating upon it that, aithough we have no Parliament as England has 
one, we do not stand now politically where we did a century ago. Mr, Samuel 
Smith’s picture of India was not a bright one; yet it was not perhaps 
sufficiently dark to impress the House with the necessity of periodical inquiries, 
as distinguished from -occasional inquiries whenever the House thought them 
necessary, While we do not wish to exaggerate the urgency for Parliamentary 
inquiries, we yet do not understand what we should have lost by going back to 
the dark ages; on the other hand, we should have gained something......... 
The strongest argument for periodical inquiries was supplied by the nature 
of the debate in the House of Commons itself. The Honourable Members 
could discuss trade returns, foreign policy and army administration—everything 
which did not require a first-hand knowledge of the rayat and his condition. 
Mr. Samuel Smith was the only Member who dwelt upon the rayat’s poverty, 
his indebtedness and the means of saving him. Leave out the agriculturist, 
and what is there in India to govern? Itis easy enough to calculate interest 
on railway capital and to balance imports against exports. Only periodical 
inquiries can enlighten Parliament on the real condition of things, the actual 
state of the foundations of national prosperity and contentment, the true 
inwardness of the Indian administration. ‘here are other sources of inform- 
ation available, but these are not tested and sifted, nor will the Honourable 
Members take the trouble to study them.” 


8, The Indian Budget was this year presented to Parliament a few 
oe LS eos weeks before the usual date. It was hitherto bitterly 
Poe negey meee’ complained by the well-wishers of India in England 
Kl (127), 21st Jaly. that the delay in the presentation of the Indian Budget 
to Parliament till the fag end of the session was 
responsible for the thin attendance during the Budget debate, and that the 
arrangement was consequently most detrimental to the interests of India. But 
though the Budget debate took place earlier in the session this year, there was 
no material improvement in the attendance, Those who attended Parliament 
on the date didso not because they wished to hear Mr. Brodrick’s speech 
about the financial condition of India, but because Mr. Balfour was expected 
to make a statement on the subject of tie War Stores scandal. As soon as 
that statement was made, most of the Members left the House. Mr. Brodrick 
was the solitary representative of the Cabiriet present during the debate. India 
may verily expect to derive benefit from Parliament ! 


9. “ Having driven our friends, by our disagreement with them, to say 
EOS all manner of things regarding our support of Lord 
Mr. Haldane’s defence of CUurzon’s administration in general, and having declin- 

Lord Curzon’s administration ed to side with them in their somewhat overdone 
bs ot ioe she vn, agitation against him, it may now seem ungener- 
an  ocityince “itself U8 for us to throw into their teeth repeatedly Mr, 
with-the Liberal party, | Haldane’s rebuke, which they must be feeling with a 
__ Indian Spectator (7),22nd keennegs natural in the circumstances. The speech, 
ee ee , a is remarkable in several ways, and we would 

now | 


esitate to dwell on certain aspects of it, 
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which are not censorious in their character. There was, in the first place, a 
striking contrast between his and Mr. Bredrick’s speech on the Budget. The 
Secretary of State usually says something complimentary to the Viceroy in his 
Budget speeches. This year, as Lord Curzon had been re-appointed to the 
Viceroyalty, one would have expected the Indian Secretary to add a word in 
praise of the Viceroy’s zeal for the welfare of India and his patriotism. ‘The | 
omission seems attributable to the recent differences on the question of military : y 
administration, and perhaps on questions of foreign policy.............. No 
amount of independence on the part of a Viceroy can justify an omission such 
as is noticeable in the Secretary of State’s speech. It has become glaring in 
consequence of Mr. Haldane’s unexpected eulogium of the Viceroy. The 
second point that strikes one about the speech is the tacit recognition of the 
principle that India is to be exeluded from the domain of party politics,..... ‘aes 
Mr. Haldane commended Lord Curzon, a strong party man,. for having carried 
on the administration of India on strictly neutral principles and according 
to the traditions of the Indian Government.............. Mr. Brodrick and 
Mr, Haldane were alike agreed that the traditions of the Indian Government 
ought not to be violently disturbed by party considerations.......... There was one 
sentiment in Mr. Halaane’s speech which kad a distinctively Liberal flavour about 
it: While dissociating himself from the denunciations against Lord Curzon’s 
administration, and while characterising them as having exceeded the bounds of 
legitimate and proper criticism, he had nothing to say against educated Indians 
or the native Indian press generally. He accounted for the extravagances of 
criticism on the supposition that they must be inevitable in a country where 
representative institutions have not provided a better outlet for popular dissatis- 
faction. This truly ‘Liberal’ sentiment, which, our friends will perhaps be 
inclined to acknowledge, deprives the speech of its sting.” 


10. “Our leaders would have spared themselves the strong rebuff of 
Mr, Haldane in the House of Commons had they 
acted with more moderation and less unquestion- 
ing faith in their own infallibility. In their 
anxiety to throw in their lot with the Liberals they have actually forced 
the leaders of the Liberal party to publicly dissociate themselves from their 
criticisms. Sir William Wedderburn’s confident statements about the attitude 
of the Liberal party have been dissipated by Mr. Haldane, who certainly 
knows more of it. ‘The British Committee of the Congress poured votes 
of thanks on the embarrassed ‘eaders of the Opposition for their alleged 
unconscious services to India, but the last straw on the camel’s' back 
seems: to have been the protest meetings, the resolutions passed at 
which were sent to the leader of the Opposition. From the first we 
warned our leaders against the mistake of over-demonstration. The 
consequence has been quite the reverse of what they had expected. 
Even the scant but familiar consolation of a moral victory—often a euphemism 
for a staggering defeat—is now denied to us. Our delegates, who had hoped 
to carry on a campaign in England, have been put on their defence. They 
will have to auswer the charge of illegitimate and wrong criticism brought 
against them by Mr. Haldane before they can obtain a hearing from a 
Liberal audience. A worse tactical blunder could not have been committed.”’ 


*11. Those Codlins and Shorts who profess to be such candid friends of the 
settee Congress are crowing over the friendly brief which 
Tn geri Hind (80), Zor’ Mr. Haldane for the nonce heid for the Viceroy 
span aba during the recent Budget debate in the House of 
Commons. ‘These critics, the benignant and the malignant, vie with one 
another in pointing out the manner of friendly Liberal politicians we are to 
have when the Opposition comes into power! It is exultingly alleged that 
Mr. Haldane may be the next Liberal Lord High Chancellor. What if 
he be? How will that affect the deep and abiding faith of the Congress : 
and Congressmen in Liberalism which is their creed? Surely the principles of ) 
Liberalism, freedom and progress, are eternal astruth itself. What if a hundred ee 
Haldanes, and for that matter five hundred Sir Henry Fowlers sit on the ase 
Liberal side and in their profound wisdom talk anything but Liberalism— Se 
con 523—6 | fa 


Indtan Social Reformer 


(6), 16th July. 
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ft which the sterling Liberal must feel heartil 
ig. ish in his heart of hearts that such masqueraders in the gar 
Ey atberalism honestly: jo ned the ranks of the reactionary Tories and 
the Imperial Unionists or that. invertebrate section of the Liberal party 
page sae ys.the lead of that great wobbler, Lord Rosebery ?......... 

w do the principles of Liberalism which the Congress and Congressmen 
hold fast to suffer by individual views? For that matter there are in the 
Unionist party men who hold just the opposite opinion to that of Mr. Haldane 
and view with profound regret the way in which the Viceroy has administered 
the affairs of this great country, So the Shorts and the Codlins, who are now 
to the front crowing for nothing in particular, need not lay the flattering 
unction to their soul that the Congress is going to depart even by an inch 
from the strong and wise lines it has chalked out for itself because Mr. Haldane 
has spoken. Their vapourings and musings, their calumnies and abuse do 
not hurt in the least that organisation and those who actively support and 
sympathise with it, The Congress citadel will not fall because of their squeaks 
and shrieks. Indeed the Congress has survived greater shocks than these, and 


is fully capable of surviving many more of the same kind in future.” 
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12. Treachery to one’s country is avery common failing among the 
| people of India, but very rare among Englishmen. 
Difference in the treatment ‘|'his circumstance partly explains the establishment 
ak ee Natives of British rule in India. There was at the siege of 
sae Kél (129), 21st Jaly. Bharatpur one degraded British soldier, who had 
| deserted the British and joined the Jat garrison in the 
fort. Corporal Herbert was his name, and he was seen firing on his own 
countrymen from the ramparts of the fort. When Bharatpur fell into the 
‘ hands of the English, they arrested Corporal Herbert and hanged him. 
This incident is trivial in itself, but it has a deep moral significance. English- 
men encourage treachery among natives by giving jaghirs, inams and titles to 
those who turn out traitors to their country and help the English. But when 
an Englishman turns against his own people, the treatment that is meted out 
to him is quite different. This shows what the true penalty for treachery is 
Had the people of India the same moral contempt for the traitors among their. 
ranks and had the Hindu princes in the 18th century prevented their subjects 
from accepting service under the British, they would have been immensely 
benefited. But to none of them such a thing occurred atthe time. The 
English have acted wisely in this respect and made treachery almost 
impossible among their ranks. One of the clausesin the treaties with Native 
Chiefs binds the latter not to employ any Europeans in their service without 
rmission from the British Government. Had the people of India acted 
similarly in the 18th century and inflicted condign punishment upon all traitors 
in. their midst, their descendants would not have been passing their days in 
servitude at the present day. The English could freely employ Indians to 
massacretheir own countrymen. But if native traitors had met with their deserts 
in those’days, the English could not have raised a sufficiently large sepoy army 
for conquering India, and the country would never have passed into their hands. 
But we Indians know only to serve him who feeds us. We have no feeling for 
our country and our fellow-countrymen, 


18. British rule in India is a unique phenomenon in the world’s politics. 

sie _,. Other countries have no doubt been conquered in the 

Alle + hdaal British past by their more powerful neighbours, but the 
ues _ barrier between the conquerors and the conquered 
— ee was never so sharpl defined as it is in falls “under 

British rule. Even in the past history of India such a distinction was absolutely 
unknown. Mahmud of Ghazni, Nadirshahand Tamerlane, who merely raided 

the country and departed with immense booty, are nof to be treated as con- 
querors, but rather as freebooters. A systematic drain of the country’s wealth 

i began with the British alone. Under the Moghul. Emperors the country’s 
‘wealth remained within it. While the Hindus had full scope for advancement 

in every branch of the administration, the relations between the Emperor and the 
ople were like those between a father and his children, But under British rule 
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the case is quite different. There is no identity of interests between the people 
and their rulers. There is not even cordial social intercourse between them, Sym- 
pathy and good-will are entirely wanting, and in their place wefind exclusive- 
ness and distrust. Our rulers try to make out that the interests of the people 
and of Government are not antagonistic, but this is mere cant and hypocrisy. 
India is sacrificed at the altar of imperialism, which is itself based on principles 
of pelf and self and not on those of humanity. ‘India is not for the Indians, 
but is to be exploited in the interests of British Imperialists. This is the root 
of the evil of British rule. This is what pricks like thorn in our sides, and there 
is no chance of its point being blunted in spite of all the grandiloquent talk of 
our rulers about liberality and emancipation. 


i4, Even when Russia lies utterly prostrate under the series of 
reverses inflicted upon her by Japan, British states- 
men find it hard to shake off their dread of a Russian 
Extravagance of military jnvasion of India. Nay, they even think that Russia 
ee inindia. __, _ will now deliberately push forward her preparations 
ndu Prakash (44), 15th f , Thetis it: 4 : 
July: or an advance on India. ough it is obvious to 
the whole world that the position of Russia is at 
_ present extremely weak both at home and abroad, 
Mr. Balfour delivers a harangue on the importance of India’s defence, and 
the Cabinet, frightened by the bugbear of a Russian invasion of India, 
are raising the Commander-in-Chief in India to the position of a military 
autocrat. ‘I'he money earned by the poor Indian rayat by the sweat of his 
brow is lavishly spent on the army. The Indians do not wish that they should 
not be defended against a foreign invader, but when they find that, under the 
pretext of averting this peril, they are subjected to a loss a hundred times heavier 
than what would be caused by a foreign invasion of the country, it is but natural 
that they should disapprove of the military policy of Government. The fear of 
a Russian invasion of India is at present utterly groundless. It is a mere 
phantom ora chimera. But the Indians are nevertheless being frightened like 
children by the Russian bogey and their money is being taken from them by 
their rulers to be squandered on the army. 


15. Writing in support of Sir M. M. Bhownaggree’s suggestion regarding 

sh ck ek “es the establishment of an Indian Chiefs’ Council for 
bloedi = India and its dire 20Vising the Government of India in matters of 
effects on the people of the Administration, the Hind Vijaya observes :—Almost 
country. all the actions of the authorities in India tend 
Hind Vijaya (59), 12th to keep the people in a state of perpetual discontent. 
si Distrust and suspicion are the dominant sentiments in 
the minds of the ruling class, and as a result the gulf between the rulers and the 
ruled is getting wider every day. Lord Sandhurst’s exampleis an instance in 
point. He was a puppet in the hands of his officers whose vision was blurred by 
undeserved suspicion and distrust of the people. The outcome was that 
several residents of Poona were taken to the gallows, Sardar Natu was confined 
and his property was plundered, a highly respected and influential citizen like 
Mr. Tilak was bound in chains and the National Congress was branded as a 
disloyal movement. Recent occurrences in Russia show that distrust of the 
people and the consequent discontent engendered in, their minds tend to under- 
mine the stability cf Government. Indians havé been reduced to a state 
of mendicaucy, first, owing to the measures adopted by the rulers for throttling 
indigenous trade out of regard for the interests of British merchants, and 
secondly, in consequence of the drain of the country’s wealth in the shape of 


salaries and pensions of British officers. Yet so cleverly is India being bled that 
she is deadened fo all sense of pain at the operation. Her blood and flesh have. 


now been completely sucked away, and what remains of her is only a bon 

skeleton. Yet this skeleton, too, is gnawed by her rulers,and thoughtful 
people apprehend that in course of time Indians will be compelled to desert 
towns and villages and live in a semi-rudeand barbarous state in the jungles 
like the Red Indians of America, In view of this gloomy prospect before India 
it is much to be wished that Sir M. M. Bhownaggree’s suggestion about the 
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establishment of a Chiefs’ Council will be accepted by the British Government. 
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d one more to the obligations he has 
ferred on India in his private capacity. 
> ney has arranged through Sir Edwin 

Dew Egerton, British Ambassador at Rome, to secure the 
Services of a mosaic artist to restore the throne in the 


» 


We atte ee: FAY 
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are og (29), 17th ety of the Moghuls at Delhi. It is understood that 


ok ea eee Curzon intends to get this work done at his own 

rpense. The artist selected is a Florentine, and his task would be to restore 
tho pannels of inlaid black and coloured marbles in the wall behind the throne 
in the Dewan-i-Am at Delhi. Asa preparatory step His Excellency is reported 
to have already obtained from the South Kesington Museum in London a few 
of these pannels, which had been lying there for years, and has got them 
replaced in their original positions, ‘The rest, about a hundred in number, 
defaced at the time of the mutiny and before are now to be renovated. There 
would no doubt be many who will wish that Lord Curzon had tried to find out 
some competent native artist to perform this pious work of restoration.” 


17. “ When shall we hear the last of the Delhi Durbar commemoration r 
Wield Gesadil aa the: pro Lord Curzon, not satisfied as yet with what has been 
poled painting wof the State done to preserve the memory of that great tamasha, 
entry on the occasion of the has commissioned the artist Mr. Mackenzie to paint a 
Delhi Darbar. picture of the State entry at Delhi for the Government 
Evening Jame (24), 15th of India. The picture is to show the procession of 
yo oo elephants rounding the Jumma Musjid. Who is it 
that is more interested in this picture, the Viceroy or the Government of India? 
The man in the street would be certainly interested to know by what process of 
reasoning that peculiar entity called the Government of India considers that 
‘public interests’ will be furthered by its obtaining a costly picture, represent- 
ing not the proclamation of His Majesty King Edward VII, but the State entry 
of the Viceroy into Delhi.” 


18. ‘‘ Want of candour is a recognised form of untruthfulness, and making 
> Ethie a misleading statement is another. And Lord 
PB <2 misleading charac- (Cyrzon’s Government have been guilty of untruth- 
r of Press Communiqués. fu) f : : 
Mahréita (11), 16th July. ulness of both these kinds in their recent Press 
Communiqués which were meant to give the public 
to understand that no friction of a serious nature occurred between Lord Curzon 
and Lord Kitchener and that neither Lord Curzon nor Sir E, Elles was going 
to resign-under any circumstances, The Press Communiqués had not the desired. 
effect. They wanted to cajole the public into false beliefs, whereas the public 
were really too knowing and shrewd to be misled by these Communiqués. Now 
what shall we say of this untruthfulness on the part of a Government which is 
made up of Kuropeans? Now that Lord Curzon has lectured the Indian people 
on truthfulness, let us hope that either there shall be no Press Communiqués 
in future, or that they will be frank and trathful.’’ 


19. “ We must confess that it is not altogether easy for us to understand the 
be strong feeling to which expression has been given by 
Fartition of Bengal. the press and some of the public men of Bengal in 
Indian (Social Reformer Ve Pp ; s 
(6), 16th July; Hast and Yegard to the partition of the province, That Bengal 
Wet (4), for July. had become too large for a Lieutenant-Governorship 
ol must be admitted. Madras has a population of about 
thirty millions; Bombay has less than twenty. Bengal has over seventy millions, 
What harm will be done by the separation in the form that has been sanctioned 
we do notsee. Some Bengalis with whom we hada conversation last Christmas 
on the matter could not sev it either. 4 priori the new administration will be 
able to bestow more attention on the problems of East Bengal than the old 
one. If the Bengali can fraternise with the Punjabi, the Madrassee and 
ie Bombayite, why should he be supposed to be prevented from doing so, 
scause there are two Lieutenant-Governors to rule over the province? 
And what is the Bengali nation? What is its mission ‘in modern India? 
Th wha petation dose Fk stand to the Indian nation adumbrated by our political 
and social congresses? How would the ideal of the Congress fare if Madras 
Bombay another, the United Provinces a third, the 
the Central Provinces a fifth? There may be reasons 


21 


which are hidden to us, but on the face of it ‘we are unable to understand 
Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu’s impassioned statement that the division of 
the province into East and West Bengal is the grossest violation of the 
Queen’s Proclamation ever perpetrated by the Government of India.” [he 
Hast and West writes:—‘ Short of being frightened into a total abandon- 
ment of the proposal to partition Bengal, Lord Curzon has shown in this case, 
as in others, how alive he is to public opinion, though it may be expressed in 
a manner calculated to forfeit rather than to invite sympathy. The objection 
to the proposal, as formulated in the resolution of the Congress at Bombay, 
was that ‘the division of the Bengali nation into separate units will seriously 
interfere with its social, intellectual and material progress, involving the loss 
of various constitutional and other rights and privileges which the province 
has so long enjoyed.’.......... Lord Curzon has given the simplest answer to 
the objection: he has retained the rights and privileges. He has placed 
Eastern Bengal and Assam under a Lieutenant-Governor with a Legislative 
Council and has given it a Revenue Board, ‘Thus the inhabitants of the new 
province can complain of no injury; on the other hand, they have listinctly 


gained something...... In fact all reasonable objections have been respecied.”’ 
20. ‘The immense excitement produced in Bengal by the announcement 
Kesari (131), 18th July. that the partition of that province had received the 


sanction of the Secretary of State need cause no 
surprise, When the scheme was first made known to the people of Bengal 
about a year and a half ago, it gave rise to a tremendous agitation, and many 
protest meetings were held and memorials submitted to Government against 
the scheme. Government thereupon followed a policy of silence and secrecy 
in the matter and gave no inkling to the public as to what was being done, 
and the announcement that Mr. Brodrick has sanctioned the scheme of partition 
comes upon the people as a bolt from the blue! Government seem to look 
upon the people of India as slaves or cattle. ‘They would not otherwise have 
so recklessly transferred 23 crores of human beings from the jurisdiction of 
one Lieutenant-Governor to that of another as from one cattle fold to another. 
The plea advanged for the partition, viz., the unwieldy size of the province 
for one Lieutenant-Governorship, is utterly untenable. If that were the true 
reason, why should not Behar and Orissa have been separated from Bengal 
proper instead of the province of Bengal being split into two! The people 
would not have taken the least objection to the former course. But as Govern- 
ment have dismembered a large slice of Bengal and grafted it on Assam, it 
seems plain that their object is to thwart the Bengali-speaking race and to 
weaken their power. 


21. ‘The Secretary of State for India has at last accorded his sanction 

to the Bengal partition question and thus has in the 

Subodia Patrika (49), most cruel manner set aside public opinion which 
16th July, ling. cols. ; was expressed in an unmistakable manner both at 
Hindu Fanch (123), 19th . , 
Sale, huge public meetings and in the press of that pro- 
vince. According to the new scheme, Assam will 

be absorbed in Eastern and Northern Bengal, and a new provinee, consisting of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, will be formed, having for its eapital the famous 
town of Dacca. The new province will have a Lieutenant-Governor of its 
own,{but it will be subject to the jurisdiction of the Calcutta High-Court.”’ 
[The Hindu Panch writes in a sarcastic tone:—The Bengali Babus have raised. 
an outcry against the partition of that province. Now, is the new change 
likely to subject that province to greater oppression than at present? To us it 
seems that there is nothing extraordinary in the action of Government, As 
India was acquired by the ancestors of our rulers, who is to prevent the latter 
from effecting therein any changes of territorial distribution for their own 
conveniencé ? | 


& 


92. The Prakdsh, in writing approvingly of the decision of Government on 

the subject of the Queen’s Road overbridges, indulges 

Alleged arrogant and sel- in attack upon the behaviour of Anglo-Indians in 

fish behaviour of Anglo- this country. It says that most Anglo-Indians are 
ae or (£9), 16th July. | ‘Mere nobodies in Hngland, but that as soon as t 

arrive in this country they become puffed up with false 
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er over natives ahd strain every nerve to promote their selfish 
; » of those of the people with whom their lot is cast. 


examine the latest of the Pioneer’s fulmination against 
es ~ the Congress. That organ, though struggling to make 
A reply to the a show of approval of Nawabzada Nasrullah Khan's 
_ Siem apon the Indian essay, cannot manage to on better than to treat the 
Oo figlgilia’ Taetew writer with a sort of benevolent contempt ! ‘ He is not 
agape a finished writer,’ an elaborate reasoner, or a deep 
thinker, but any stickis good enough to flog a dog 
with, and Nasrullah is good enough for a fling at the Congress, But let us tell 
the Allahabad mentor and its few Anglo-Indian associates that neither it 
nor they can stem the onward progress of the Congress propaganda.,......... 
Never was there a more absurdly mistaken notion than to fancy that the Con- 
gress is only a phantom wraith that raises its shimmering head but once a year 
and then fades away for a twelve-month into the dead silence of the tomb! 
The Pioneer little knows what the Congress ieaders have been doing since the 
dispersal of the magnificent assemblage that gathered on the Bombay Crescent 
last Christmas. Are the Congress organs “asleep ? ? <Are the Bengalee, the 
Amrita Bazaar Patrika, the Indian People, the Kaiser-i-Hind and the 
Gujardti, to mention but a few, dormant, or are they paipitating with life and 
The question is sometimes asked: ‘ What has the Congress 
done?’ ‘The answer is to refer the inquirer to Sir Pherozeshah Mehta’s address 
at the last session of the Congress. We have not space, nor is it necessary, 
here to quote verbatim what Sir PheroZeshah then said, but we will mention 
that as some of the results of the Congress agitation he recited the following :— 
The enlarged Councils, the Indian Expenditure Commission, the motion (also, 
so far only a motion) in favour of simultaneous 1. C. 8S. Hxaminations, the 
Public Service Commission, consideration by Government of the economic 
problem, the Police Commission, technical education and the reduction of the 
salt tax. In every one of these directions the hand of the Congress was plainly 
operative. ‘Then as to the baseless charge that each annual gathering ends in 
smoke, and that the members hibernate “for the rest of the- year (like frogs 
after the rains !), what about—to take only this side of India—the action in the 
Bombay High Court ve the University, which Lord Curzon promptly smothered 
by his Invalidating Act? Does the Pioneer know that this action was of 
Congress origin and that all the interpellations and all the speeches delivered 
by Indian representatives on the Legislative Councils are more or less either 
inspired or approved by the Congress. leaders ?.......... The Congress is alive 
and strong and daily moving. The Pioneer will yet behold the results of 
that ‘ dynamic force’ of which it now vainly strives to deny the existence,” 
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24. In the course of an article on the subject of the moral cowardice of 


native Government servants (vide paragraph 7 of - 
Alleged system of espion- Weekly Report No. 25) we had pointed out how native 
-— on Government pension- officjals lose all their moral courage and independence 
Kesari (131), 18th July. | through fear of displeasing their superiors and how 
they do not even venture to report the true state of 
things to Government and are even ready to act illegally in their desire to carr 
out the wishes of their superiors, The incident about the collection of Rs, 500 by a 
Mamlatdar in Dharwar District for killing wild pigs and the harassment to which 
the rayats were subjected in consequence illustrate our contention. It seems 
Government wish to bring the pensioners also under the same spell, We learnt 
a few days ago from New India that the supreme Government have issued 
secret orders to the Police officers to keep an eye on the movements of 
‘Government pensioners, and that lists of such persons have also been prepared 
for the guidance of the Police. Some people doubted the truth of this 
statement, but our: contemporary has confirmed it recently and added that 
Government are going to make arrangements whereby pensioners will in future 
be saved the trouble of attending at Government treasuries to draw their 
pensions, but will get the same at Police Chowkies. It is lucky that pension- 
= are not directed to present themselves at Police Chowkies every eveni 


re s warning that ~~ are not to geo at public meetings or deliver 


Pie eT ag 
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25. The Hind Vijaya,in the course of an article approving of the 
le proposal to celebrate in Bombay the approaching 8Is¢ 
M g Dantes the jad mre birthday of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, suggests that the 
day as a National Day in ®nniversary of Mr. Dadabhai’s birth should be observ- 
India and the alleged miser- ed every year as a National Day for India and then 
able condition of the Indians makes the following digression upon the present 
nied "Vijaya 80) 194, condition of the country :—Since the establishment of 
Jaly. i British rule, India has been passing through a crisis in 
her fortunes. Her arts, industries and commerce 
have well-nigh reached the verge of extinction. Her rights and privileges 
and her wealth have been robbed by her rulers, and her children are treated 
as no better than curs in their own native land. The majority of them 
are, besides, daily oppressed by the thought of finding food for the morrow. 
Foreigners have dragged away our all, whether by direct or crooked means, 
and we are now left to bewail our lot and beat our breasts. We shud- 
der to think how miserable would have been our plight, had it not been 
for the self-sacrifice and public spirit of patriots like Mr. Dadabhai, Mr, Tilak, 
Sir P. M. Mehta and others. We do not deny that the British Government 
protects the life and property of the people, understands its duties towards its 
subjects and desires to treat them justly and make fhem prosper. But at the 
same time we cannot be blind to the fact that the people are becoming poorer 
day by day and are losing their vitality. The bloom that once brightened 
the face of Indian children has now disappeared. This result is due solely to 
the alien system of administration in the country, combined with the dexterous 
policy of the Government, which like the mouse has the knack of bleeding its 
victim and soothing its wounded parts at the same time so as to render them 
insensible to pain. 


26. ‘©The Honourable Sir James Monteath, in his reply to the Budget 
debate, complained that the Financial Statement 
Proceedings of the last was not the basis at all of almost all the eriti- 
meeting of the Bombay Gism offered, and that the unfortunate Member 
Legislative Council. , co . : ; 
Mahrdtta (11), 16th July, ™meaning himself, who presented it, was still left to 
reply without notice to such criticism........... What 
Sir James Monteath says is true from one point of view, but the anomaly exists 
even in a country like England, for, in what respects did the recent debate on 
the Indian Budget in the House of Commons differ from the debate on the 
Provincial Budget last week in the Bombay Legislative Council? How were 
Mr. Haldane’s expressions of sympathy with, and admiration for, Lord 
Curzon more relevant to the Budget than the Honourable Mr. Gokuldas’ coms 
plaints against Revenue officers? Ifthe Bombay Legislative Council cannot 
discuss complaints against these officers, simply because they are appointed 
and paid for their work by the State, the same canon of criticism should equally 
apply to all that was said in defence and praise of Lord Curzon in Parliament. 
Spray It is a pity that Sir James Monteath was inclined this time to show his 
impatience at the detailed remarks upon the Provincial administration, which 
some of the non-official members felt called upon to make........... The Honour- 
able Dr. Bhandarkar confined his observations for the most part to the use and 
abuse of the local cess. He did not fail to exhibit in his speech the 
peculiar trait which always characterises his utterances, for the accusation made 
by him against the powerful members of Local Boards that they sometimes 
‘deflect a rural road from its natural course so as to make it pass by their houses’ 
was distinctly Bhandarkarian. We may, however, as well tell Dr. Bhandarkar 
that such deflection is no more: characteristic of the members of the Local 
Boards than the deflection of the course of Government service and its prizes is 
characteristic of certain influential men among our society. Has the learned 
Doctor evér imagined what people must be thinking about the stream of high 
office under Government flooding his own household ?”’ 


27. ‘ Asto the Budget itself, its principal feature was the account given 
ails pea ime therein about the new-fangled Provincial ‘ Settle. 

_ pees Hint (30), ment’ made by the Imperial Government. ‘I'he 
iors cies broad principles on which that authority has already 


negotiated with Bengal, the United Provinces, Madras and Assam were fully 
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alned 1 Budgét of 1904-05. But the 

to say, the peddling and haggling in connection with 
jleted in that year. They were reserved for this year” 

h last at the Viceregal Legislative Council, We wrote 

ne that w one were not at all enamoured of the so-called new 

ibetal* principles of apportioning Provincial revenues. ‘There is 

erality nor equity about them. ‘he only principle recognised, so far 

Might. The Imperial Government, which, be it remembered, 

roducing entity, addresses the Provincial administrations each 

and all—administrations which really produce the revenue—somewhat in this 
fashion :—‘ Look ye! The principle we follow is this. That your revenue 
is not your own but ours. We shail retain the lion’s share of the fruit of 
your provincial diligence from year to year. But we have a highsoul and 
her ambitions. As befits our Imperial pompand state and our high Imperial 
enterprises beyond this frontier and that frontier, apart from our colossal 
Imperial domestic reforms—all, of course, for your benefit and our kudos—we 
must expend “Imperially’’. So that in case we are constrained to take more, 
‘even beyond the lion’s share which we claim as our own by virtue of our 
Imperial autocracy, you have to surrender whatever we want without one éf or 
bué, never mind if you become a bankrupt thereby......... Robbing the Provin- 
cials is the creed of our tribe of Imperialists. You will ask us who shall be the 
judge of our Imperial necessities and exigencies......;. And as to that extra 
demand, the amount, too, shall be fixed by us There, sirs, we have 
uniqided our policy and our principles. They may not be altruistic and they 
may not be fair. But we are Imperialists and think imperially. It is not for 
you to question the why and the wherefore of our conduct and action. We 
are responsible to ourselves and to none else. We may do what we like with 
the benevolences we exact from you. Yours is to give and ours is to 
spend, aye, spend ag freely as our high Imperial emprises may demand.’ We 
think we have fairly revealed in the above the principles on which the new 
Provincial Settlements have been ‘settled’ without any duration of time. It 
is no use commenting on them. In no other country in the world would 
these be tolerated. Even the old Prussian system is infinitely better, for look 
at the absurdity of the thing. Those who toil and raise the revenue have no 
voice in keeping it. ‘That voice must be the voice of those who sit hundreds 
of miles away, forging and manufacturing every day new devices of an 
extravagant character. The Provincials must slave in order that the Imperials 
may fatten on their ill-gotten gains. It is all nonsense to say that as an 
Imperial Government the revenue of the Empire belongs to it, and it may 
dole it out to the Provincials as it likes, It is purely arbitrary. How- 
ever, this is the iniquity of the situation. ‘This new settlement is called a 
reform! Yes, it is a reform backward and reactionary as almost all reforms 
introduced by Lord Curzon’s administration are. ‘The beneficent scheme of 
decentral.sation of finance is now completely swept away. Nota vestige 
remains of it. We have gone back to the old days of centralisation which 
broke down so completely during the rule of Lord Lawrence and scandalised 
India in the bargain. And it is this exploded system which is now 
resuscitated under a modern garb by persons arrogating to themselves the 

qualities of statesmen.”’ 


The interpellations in the Council exposed many weak points in 


the practical working of the administration, but it 


Rar .ags ve hal gear gre: was evident from the replies that the officials resented 
at the last meeting of the : ; ( 
Bombay Legislative Council. any reierence to the shortcomings of the executive. 


: It was announced in reply to the H ble M 
a 33), 16th ply e Honourable r. 
ity hep. one te _ Setalvad that the Secretary of State had sanctioned 
the proposal to make the post of Administrator-General 
a salaried one rising from Rs. 2,000 to Rs, 2,500. Our readers may remember -that 
under the system hitherto in vogue of payment by fees the incumbentsof this 
post drew something like Rs. 4,000 permonth. The Government from supineness 
or other. cause tolerated this abuse. It was Mr. Setalvad who drew public 
attention to it, and great credit is due to him for persistently exposin: 
-geandal and getting it finally removed.,.,.......... Mr. Dixit 


25 


called attention to a grave encroachment on the grazing rights of the 


agriculturists of the village of Lalling in the Dhulia Taluka, but the 


official reply was that the matter was within the competence of the Divisional 


Commissioner, <A similar reply was given in respect of an alleged ill ity 


by an Assistant Engineer of Nasik. It seems tobe the practice in Sholdpur 
to prosecute income tax appellants for perjury, and the effect of a prosecution 
which dragged on for nearly a year was to deter aggrieved parties from 
appealing. Mr. Dixit drew attention to this circumstance, with the result that the 
Revenue Member only gave the curt reply that Government had no information 
on the subject and did not propose to call for it. This attitude of non- 
possumus cannot be too strongly condemned. In the Broich District the effects 
of some poor cultivators, which were seized for revenue, consisted of petty 
articles of domestic use, Mr. Parekh brought the fact to the notice of 
Government, with the result that Government only explained the law and the 
standing orders on the subject and referred the aggrieved persons to the 
District authorities, Perhaps these typical answers were conceived by the 
Revenue Member of Council who is about to retire, but they betray a 
determination to let the I istrict administration have its own way and an 
excessive solicitude for the prestige of loval officers. It is sufficient to 
remark that with the growing intelligence of the people such devices will 
bring about their own defeat, and that popular discontent will make itself 
heard in unexpected ways.” | 7 


29. ‘The Honourable Mr. Setalvad did right in drawing the attention 

ree of the governing authorities to the wild rumours, 
ie tek ae = =e not unfounded, of doctors connected with Government 

hospitals using them ‘for furthering their private 
practice.’ No wonder if the inefficiency of our public hospitals is a bye-word 
of reproach. It is much to be wished that the Government would cause a 
searching inquiry to be made as to the management of these hospitals by an 
independent and disinterested body of Civilidns. Again, Mr, Setalvad’s 
observations on the snail’s pace at which the Government have been able to 
introduce the reform in connection with the posts and salaries of the 
Administrator-Generei and Clerk of the Insolvent Court—both sinecures 
bringing fat fees to their respective occupants, sometimes exceeding the 
salary of the Chief Justices of Bengal and Bombay—were very pertinent. 
The subject of the Insolvent Court’s Clerk began with 1886, and it has 
taken fully twenty years for the Government to nurse what are called 
* vested interests ’ (for the whéte men only) before they could be brought to an 
end! ........ Mr, Setalvad’s observations, and those of Sir P. M. Mehta, on the 
high-handed way in which it was attempted to turn out owners of houses 
at Mahabaleshwar to make way for our white lords of Indian humanity 
were equally incisive and to the point.......... Look at.the ways of Govern- 
ment! When they were early settlers and wanted hill sanitaria and military 
cantonments to be populated, they offered every temptation to native capita- 
lists to build houses. But when their object is served, and when they find 
themselves in a strong position, they even back out of their legal obligations 
under quibbles which their law officers, poor in law and dependent on the 
State for their fat appointments, are ever ready at their behest to discover— 
quibbles which may be truly called * mare’s nests’. The Honourable Mr, Dixit 
challenged the Revenue Member as to certain percentages of enhanced 
assessments in Gujardt and the Deccan’ which he had previously pointed 
out as utterly unjustifiable, being based on fallacious survey records. But 
who is unaware of the inglorious history of survey settlements during the 
last thirty years? It is a tale of legalised oppression which ought to 
bring a blush to the cheeks of our rulers, who pompously parade their benevolence 
and ‘generosity’ towards the indigent rayat steadily pauperised by their 
grabbing land revenue policy........... With such little wisdom and less 
insight into the economic condition of the agriculturists, the State obdurately 
oes on fastening its cast-iron chains of assessments, giving no whit of 
relief to these hapless waifs of agricultural humanity steeped in misery and 


debt........ Mirabile dictu. Dr. Bhandarkar for once restrained himself. 


trom calumniating his own countrymen afd talked some sense on the 
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justice. Nemesis is dogging the State’s foot-steps on the question of this 
confounded and hated drink traffic, which in its sordid greed it has vastly 
stimulated since i87&,.......... Parting volleys were fired in honour of the 
departing chief of the Revenue Department. . But as we are one of those 
who never joih in this kind of showy pyrotechnics, unless the subject of 
it be really deserving, we must refrain from saying aught on this part of 
the proceedings. All that we will say is that the Bombay Presidency can 
neyer forget Sir James Monteath’s mischievous and revolutionary legislation — 
on our land system. Whatever good he may have rendered, as alleged by 
his panegyrists— ahd, so far as we know, it comes to precious litthke—we declare 
without tear of contradiction that it is more than neutralised by that odious 
enactment.” 


80. “The circular issued by certain Mamlatdars in the district of 


Dharwar with the sanction of the Collector, calling 
upon rayats to yay. altogether an amount equal to the 
Local Fund Cese of the year for expenditure in 
eonnection with the destruction of wild pigs, is a painful commentary upon the 
working of the Arms Act. The idea of appointing a speeial Kuropean officer 
for destroying the pigs is so original that it is indeed a pity that it was given up 
veesseese itis scarcely creditable to the admiaistration that the Collector of an 
important district like Dharwar should have ever thought of employing a special 
European officer for doing work which some villagers, if supplied with proper 
arms, could do as well and without any additional expenditure.......... It 
would indeed be lamentable, if the inhabitants of the district had been so 
thoroughly emasculated under British rule as to be unable to destroy even wild pigs 
and thus protect their crops........... The reply to the Honourable Mr. Khare’s 
interpellation on the subject specifically states that a certain Mamlatdar some- 
what exceeded the Collector’s instructions. But what about the superior 
afficer who, in the first instance, issued wholly unjustifiable orders to the 
Mawmlatdars? The circular is not warranted by any provision of the law. It is 
a wholly unauthorised exercise of executive power.. Government have disowned 
all connection with the circular, But when poor people are found absolutel 

incapable of defending themselves against wild beasts owing to the heartless 
stringency of the Arms Act, Government can hardly escape from their moral 
responsibility for such arbitrary exercise of power by their subordinate 
officers............. AS regards the pro) Osed partition of Khandesh District, 
the-people cuncerned have been kept in the dark about it. Surely before 
the Government finally decide the question, they should ascertain what 
the views of the people who are vitally affected by the new scheme 
are. ‘lhe Honourabie Mr. Dixit was courteously informed that the final 
decision will be announced in due course! That no doubt will be done 
by the Government. But why the authorities should not now take the public 
into their confidence is more than we can understand. Not only are the people 
concerned ignored, but even the reply of the Government tothe Honourable 
Mr. Dixit’s interpellation is worded in langusge which might well have been 
less expressive of conscious infallibility, of the absolute power otf Government 
to do what they please and of resentment at outside intervention............. 
it appears thatin the Ihéna District when agricultural land is temporarily 
used during the non-agricultural season for storing materials, extra assessment 

* 


Gujardti (25), 16th July, 
Eng. cols. 
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is levied not only on the portion so used but also on the entire survey number |! 
It would be difficult to beat the Land Revenue Department of this Presi- 
dency in greed for revenue, It is a pity the Government should sanction 
any such rule. It is little short of melancholy meanness, if not oppression, 
to exact a toll from the people in addition to the ordinary assessment, simply 
because materials are stored upon a plot of land during the non-agricultural 
season. It would be difficult to carry further the principle of uncontrolled and 
absolute landlordism, We understand that very stringent rules of a grasping 
character have been quietly passed in regard to other matters also. They have 
not received any attention from the public. The people everywhere have lost 
faith in petitions and memorials, but they are none the less dissatisfied with these 
harsh rules. The Bombay Government have treated the contract entered into 
by them with the proprietors of the steam-ferries in Bombay as a State secret....... 
The terms of the contract are, however, gradually leaking out in driblets, and 
it can hardly be said that the Government have safeguarded the interests of 
the public by accepting an unsatisfactory and one-sided arrangement with the 
present contractors.”’ 7 


*31, “In reply to an interpellation by the Honourable Mr. Daji Abajji 
Gujaréti (25), 23rd Jal Khare, the Bombay Government gave a statement 
eg (29), 2erd Jaly, showing the number of licenses for fire-arms and 
‘gee | ' other arms issued each year from 1900 to 1903 in the 
Collectorates of Ratndgiri, Kanara and Dhdrwar.......... In the district of 
Ratnagiri the reduction in the number of fire-arms is nearly 40 per cent. 
In: Kanara the number has been doubled, andin Dhdrwar it is five times 
as large as it was in 1900,......... What is the reason of these large and 
sudden variations within a period of four years? On what principles are licenses 
’ issued or renewed? Do the requirements of the districts-vary to such an 
abnormal extent from year to year?........ Ia all the three districts 
there are loud and bitter complaints because of the ravages committed by wild 
beasts. In Kanara the reserved forests belonging to the Government afford 
convenient shelter to wild beasts. These are known to have inflicted heavy losses 
on agriculturists. The latter are quite helpless, and it is a grave question for 
consideration whether the Government should continue their present haphazard 
system of issuing and renewing licenses according to the sweet will of the 
local authorities. The figures given above are indicative of capricious 
exercise of discretion and culpable disregard of the actual requirements 
of the districts.......... We cannot but think that the whole subject requires 
to be more exhaustively investigated than it has been in view of the growing 
complaints of the people.” 


32, “In noticing the interpellations at the last Council meeting on the .« 


Comments on the transfer subject of the contract of printing the vernacular 
of the copyright of the revised text-books which has been given to the MacMillan 
vernacular text-books to Company by Mr. Giles, we remarked that the partial- 
Messrs. MacMillan & Vo. ity shown by the Director of Public Instruction must 

Mahrdtta (11), 16th July; }, Fr , 

Bert (1), fh toss lO extraordinary explanation, We now find 


Native Opinion (46), 19th that several other people have been equally per- 


July; Bakul (109), 16th plexed in understanding Mr. Giles’ conduct, and — 


July ; Parikshak (148), 20th one of them at any rate, who writes to the Bombay 
July. Gazette on this subject in its issue of the 12th 
instant, openly calls the thing a jobbery, meaning by that word, of course, 
‘the putting through of any business transaction in an irregular or secret way 
which it would have been just or at least more seemly to.have put through 
in a regular and open manner,’ ‘Vigorous Daunt,’ as the correspondent of the 
Gazette styles himself, says he has never heard of a Government contract being 
given without a time limit, and yet in this case Mr. Giles could convince the 
Government that no time limit or a penalty against delay was necessary. We 
are sure that if a native officer were at the bottom of such a scandal, he would 
have been subjected to all sorts of criticisms, and Mr. Giles, for instance, judging 
by his temper, would have been the first to bring the offender into trouble. We 
fancy the name of the Text-Books Committee was mentioned in this connection 
only by way of drawing a red herring across the path of the critics, The 


fr, Marsden, late an Inspector of Schools in the Madras 
Sombay Educational Department would seem to be 
3 point, for it is really Giles-Marsden & Oo. 


en 
” . 


are respo sible | for t 16 whole affair,” [The Kesari, the Native O pinion, 
Bakuland the Parikshak also make adverse comments on the transfer of 
of the new vernacular readers to Messrs, MacMillan & Co.] 
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. 38, 6 first good. yi of the week is the races! of His ae ew 
be EE > _.- Lord Lamington from his recent indisposition. Bombay 
onal a ta ‘Eiietagina could not fail feeling deeply concerned at the illness 
irom His Excellency’s recent . Of one whom it has grown to like and admire so great- 
illnesa. | ly, and it would be no exaggeration to say that it has 

Hvening Jéme (24), 22nd piven genuine and unfeigned pleasure to people of 
Lhe tae all creeds and classes to see him restored to health and 
able to return to work. The kindly sentiments so freely expressed on all 
hands in the course of the last few days have been but another indication 
of the regard and affection in which His Excellency is held by the people of the 
Presidency.” 


34, “Of the retiring Senior Member of Council, Bombay, it may be truly 
; said that he has risen by dint of sheer ability and 
Approaching retirement of merit, and that he has brought to the discharge of his 
ee ieenene (1 95,q Guties a singularly conscientious devotion. Slow he 
July. ere SS may have been found at times when the policy of 
Government should have been shaped on the well- 
worn motto die dat qui cito dat. But one’s gifts often depend on one’s 
opportunities, and-a cautious worker like Sir James Monteath is not 
likely to squander the resources of the State on the unwortly simply 
because they know how to clamour. for all his slowness, however, Sir 
James has shown himself an eminently just man, and painstaking to a 
- This writer remembers seeing the then Private Secretary poring 
over his files at abouf 14.mM. That was in the eighties, but we doubt if the 
closeness of effort has ever been relaxed. Sic James has worked unobtrusively 
for the people with whom he leaves behind two or three hostages of fortune. 
It has fallen to the lot of few men to have their sons in the service with them- 
selves, And the best we.can wish to father and sons alike is that these links 
may serve to strengthen the attachment of the retiring officer to the country to 
which he has given all his best years.’’ 


85. The Bombay Government rejoice at the fact that the revenue from 
| land and Abkari is increasing every year. Though 
Comments on the land calamities like plague, famine and the locust pest 
rehome. and the excise policy have reduced the whole Presidency to the verge of 
of Government. fae , os 
Modavritta (188), 17th July, ‘destitution, the revenue from land and intoxicating 
| drugs is increasing. We leave it to Our readers to 
guess the means by which the increase has been brought about, To rejoice at 
the increase of revenue from such sources would be worthy only of dacoits. 
~ Even the Census Report published by Government themselves shows that a 
large number of agriculturists have become penniless. How tyrannical, 
unjust and cruel is it that, in spite of this, the land tax should be increased 
at the revision settlement! In the Bijapur District, the authorities reported 
that in some talukas the crops had totally failed, and that in others the 
outturn was at the most 5. or 6 annas in the rupee, and yet severa holdings 
were anently wrested from occupancy-holders for default in playing the 
takavi instalments ai the fixed times. We do nof know how to characterize such 
conduct on the part of the authorities, The case of the excise revenue is similar 
to that of the land revenue. Government are pleased when their treasury is 
filled, even though it be at the risk of spreading the vice of drinking among the 
yeople. Government oificers say that they enhance the duty on liquor with a 
iew to check the vice of drinking, while the people assert that Government 
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eliberately help the spread of drunkenness in order to fill their treasury. It 
evident which of the two statements is the true one,  ? 


JQ): 


+ 36, The Karndtak Vritta, referring to the Honourable Mr. Khare’s intér- | 
| pellation re the measures adopted in Dhérwér District ’ 


sient th ral * os Belper for the destruction of wild pigs doing damage to the 
stringency of the Arms regu. Yayat’s crops, reproduces the substance of the article 
lations. in the Kesari reported at paragraph 39 of the 
Karndtak Vritta (102),11th Weekly Report No. 28 and adds :—We had suggested 
te | - > aaa Vritia (131), t) the authorities the adoption of suitable measures 
” for checking the depredations of wild pigs in parts 
of our district, but these suggestions were wholly ignored, and it was left 
to the Honourable Mr. Khare to bring to the notice of Government the 
grievance of the rayats in this respect at the last Council meeting. Mr. 
Gibb, the then Collector of Dharwar, is known for his solicitude to promote the 
welfare of the people committed to his charge, and his action in this matter 
can only be explained by his unwillingness to run counter to the well known 
policy of Government in respect to the granting of gun licenses. The action 
of the Mamlatdar and the District Deputy Collector in construing a suggestion 
of the Collector as a positive mandate is also in keeping with the traditions of 
the Revenue Department. The incident clearly illustrates the distrust shown by 
Government towards the people in the matter of the privilege of carrying arms. 
|The Dharwar Vritia writes ina somewhat similar strain and adds :—If Mr. Gibb 
found himself powerless to issue the neressary arms licenses for exterminating 
wild pigs, he should have applied for the sanction of Government in the matter 
or called aspecial party of armed Police or a company of troops from Belgaum 
or some other cantonment. The person who invented the idea of appointing a 
European officer for killing wild pigs and recovering from the rayats the cost 
of the campaign deserves to be complimented upon his originality of concep- 
tion. Perhaps it emanated from an obsequious native official. If Government 
do not like to issue licenses to the people to protect their lives and property, 
they are bound to make provision for such protection in any other way. Nothing 
can be more disgraceful than that people should be made to pay a special cess 
for the destruction of wild pigs. (Government say that the Mamlatdar went 
beyond the instructions of the Collector in the matter, but we do not think 
so. Had the Mamlatdar failed to raise the money, he: would have been taken 
to task for not carrying out the Collector’s order. | 


$7. We learn that Rao Saheb Bakre, Mamlatdar of Gokdak, has been 
degraded for having resorted to coercion in collecting 

Comments on the degrada- subscriptions for building a temple. As there was no 
eta a ped of public trial in the case, we are not in a position to cauze 
oe ee cee (102), the magnitude of Mr. Bakre’s guilt. Nevertheless, we 
11th July. are inclined to look upon the penalty as too severe, 
it is but human weakness to wish that une’s name 

should be remembered by posterity in connection with some object of public 
good, Such a spirit pervades all ranks of society from the highest to the 
lowest........ When Lord Curzon came forward with his scheme of the Victoria 
Memorial Hall, some of our Native Chiefs went even to the extent of offering 
30 lakhs of rupees each. In Bombay, again, a scheme for a grand museum 
is being discussed, and His Excellency the (Governor is taking an active 
interest in it. Supposing rich people come forward with tens of thousands 
of rupees for the museum (and we have no doubt they will), would Lord 
Lamington be held guilty of coercion? Comparing small_things with great, 
we think that Rao Saheb Bakre has not committed such a serious offence as to 
merit degradation. Nay, we feel that he has suffered for seeking to promote a 


good cause. 


38. Aft the last meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council the Honour- 
able Mr. Khare had asked information about the 

Adverse comments on the arms licenses issued during the last five years in the 
alleged meen iy ee districts of Ratnagiri, Dharwdr and North Kanara, 
ta Ratnhgiri Ani eg 3 Government furnished him with figures relating to 
 Bakul (109), 16th July. the three years 1900—1903. It appears from these 
that the number of licenses issued is decreasing in the 
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of] oer ses once more, st that thay should not aggra- 
ie the misery of the people by steadily reducing the number of arms 


- 89. Mr. B. M, Malabari writes in the Indian Spectator:—‘‘The Amrita 

s | Bazaar Patrika,of July 17th publishes some of the 
Comments on a case of details of a ghastly crime, the reading of which will 
—_ tay week tr bring a blush uponevery European face, I happen 
ar ; gery etepeda tha to have heard about the matter during a recent tour 
railwa i on the in the north and was inquiring into it before sub- 
Bengal and North-Western mitting a representation to Government, The Patrika 
“ae, p eaye 7), 29nd has saved me this trouble. It is one of the most 
July, pectator (“), 24nd daring and dastardly crimes ever perpetrated on the 
person of an unprotected woman. The victim is a 

Muhammadan, a wife and probably a mother. She was travelling in a railway 
train with three other women, Hindus, when assaulted by a European, who effected 
his foul purpose in spite of the shrieking and shouting of the women, The man 
has been identified by the victim and her companions, eye-witnesses to the outrage, 
but the Magistrate refuses to accept the identification as genuine. Is it true he 
had his beard and moustache shaven before he was apprehended? But 
if he is not the guilty person, the Police are bound to get hold of the real 
culprit. I feel certain that Sir Andrew Fraser will not allow him to escape. 
Were not the Viceroy weary of such silent struggles with the departments, 
I would appeal to him personally. Justice must anyhow be done in the 
case. I venture to remind Government that it is not political or even 
religious discontent that they have to fear in India so much as the discontent 
due to these dastardly attacks on women. This much for the Government....... 
What about the men tzavelling by the same train? Where were the guard, the 
engine-driver, and others when the women shrieked for lifeP One of them 
says he saw a European going stealthily into the compartment. Why did he 
not stop the train and have him arrested P Were there no respectable strong- 
bodied male passengers in the train, men with wives and sisters of their own? 
What did they do on hearing the cries? Itis theold, old story—/et tt be. With 
all our mock-heroics of the press and the platform, we are very far indeed from 
being heroes. Do we not often become arrant cowards in the presence of a 
crisis? Do we not run away from the scene from cowardly considerations of 
our own safety or convenience ?...... Had a few second class passengers rushed 
out of their carriages on hearing the noise, they could easily have prevented 
the crime or nabbed the criminal. A certain amount of sympathy is excusable 


even for the Police when one sees this dead indifference of the people on such 
occasions.” 


40, Regarding the above case a correspondent writes as follows to the 
iditael tii one Indu Prakdeh :—* Cases in which European offenders 

J ao Roop arog (*4), “*s¢ against natives are let off are unfortunately not ve 

‘sa: RO rare in India,.......... They constitute a standin 

scandal and a blot onjthe Pax Britannica. The most deplorable feature of these 
cases is that they include brutal and cowardly assaults by Europeans on native 
women, A most startling instance of this kind is supplied by the following case 
in which a young Muhammadan lady seems to have fallen a victim to the lust 
of a European brute. The facts as reported are as follows:—A Muhammadan 
woman named Mussamat Habiban, aged about 30 years, was proceeding by a 
night train in company with three elderly Hindu females to meet her husband 
at Sonay Mela in the Gorakhpore District. She got into the female compart- 
ment of the up train early on the morning of 11th May, having taken a ticket to 
Salempore. en the train stopped at Sewan, a European entered her compart- 
nent to examine her ticket which was immediately shown him. He said 


ea 
en) Se 
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to the young lady ‘Go to sleep or lie down, Why do you make yourself 
uncomfortable? Sleep on that bench.’ After saying this, he went away, 
When the train had gone a little way from Sewan, he is alleged to have rushed 
- into the compartment, thrown the young Mussalman woman down between the 
benches, and without heeding her cries and shrieks and the protestations of the 
three elderly Hindu females committed a most brutal and cowardly assault 
on the unfortunate woman—taking away from her that which, to a woman, is 
more precious than her life, The women wanted to lodge an immediate com- 
-plaint, bat could not do it until the train arrived at the Bhatni station. Their 
case was then taken up by a Railway Sub-Inspector, who with a view to identify 
the culprit showed all the European passengers to the women, but they could not 
recognise any one of them. At last a driver named G. H. Isac was shown 
to the women, who are said to have at once identified him as the guilty person. 
The case was tried by Mr. Bonham Carter, the Magistrate of Saran. The 
Railway Sub-Inspector, who was one of the prosecution witnesses, deposed that 
when he informed the engine-driver of the charge brought against him, he 
asked to be pardoned and prayed that the matter might be allowed to 
drop. Other witnesses also deposed that the accused had admitted his guilt 
and asked to be let off. The third important witness was Guard Bindeswari 
Prasad, who deposed that he had personally seen the accused passing his 
brake-van, travelling on the foot-board from the rear of the train towards the 
engine. Such clear evidence, coming as it did from such important sources as 
the Railway Sub-Inspector and the Railway Guard, together with the identi- 
fication by the women of driver Isac asthe guilty person, would, in my humble 
opinion, have been regarded as satisfactory by any court of justice. But the 
Magistrate disbelieved the evidence for the prosecution and discharged the accused 
on the ground that there was no strong and sufficient evidence to convict him. 
Supposing the circumstances were such that an actual completion of outrage 
was not probable, still there was evidence enough for conviction on the charge 
of outraging the modesty of a woman and assault. Yet the man got a 
complete discharge. The Magistrate’s judgment is very lengthy, and I do 
not wish to occupy your valuable columns with a discussion of it.......... 
‘T leave it to your readers to decide the weight of the prosecuticn evidence and 
the justice of the Magistrate’s judgment. In conclusion, lL appeal to the Rail- 
way authorities to adopt measures to prevent in future the occurrence of such 
shameless, cowardly and revolting crimes. I most humbly appeal to the Gov- 
ernment to see that such mean offenders get their deserts so as to provide some 
sort of safeguard against the commission of like crimes infuture. Fortunately, 
there are no cases in which the natives have outraged and molested European 
ladies. But if such a crime were to be committed by them, would not the 
judicial weapon hurl itself with a mighty force against the natives? In 
America they have recourse to lynch law in such cases against the negroes, 
Why should not at least bare justice be obtainable in the case of European 
offenders P ”’ 


41, The Bengal correspondent of the Indu Prakdsh writes :—“‘ One more 
ae ge ~e alleced °a8® of accidental shooting of Indians by Europeans 
bo hove boos Cansei by feo and Eurasians! Once more is proved the fact 
n cau y two , 
Eurasians out shooting near that Huropeans and Eurasians set no value on Indian 
Calcutta. lives, spoilt as they are by a firm conviction that 
Indu yen (44), 18th they are sure to escape scot-free from any charge 
oR 7s BG: OM. that may be framed against them about shooting a 
native. Two Eurasians went out shooting at Belgachi, asuburb of Calcutta, 
the other day, and one of them shot dead a Muhammadan undergraduate of 
Ripon Cellege, Calcutta, under the alleged impression that he was shooting a 
wild boar. He heard only the sound of the foot-steps of the young man 
behind a hedge and thought it must be the sound of a running boar, and 
without taking the least care to make himself sure of his supposition, he 
fired, and instead of a boar he found a young man lying prostrate, welterin 
in blood. Would any European or Eurasian make himself guilty of suc 
carelessness when he is out on a shooting excursion in a locality where only 
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is;nothing. bat .a wanton: indifference’ io native lives 
ean. sportsmen’ so careless when out shooting. The 

ernment has taken strict measures. against the committal of such offences 
yy. British soldiers; why should not similar measures be adopted against 
iuropeans and Eurasians.in general? That circumstances demand the 
doption.of some effective steps to put astop to these too frequent so-called 
secidental shootings of Indians, even Europeans themselves will be constrained 
to admit. Let the whole press then agitate for an effective remedy.”’ 


42. Assaults by European soldiers upon natives are luckily rare on this 
side of India; hence we are pained to relate the 
Assault by « European (details of a collision, which took place yester-evening 
ny eng By os tg tram between a soldier and a native tram conductor 
Akhba'r BJ yd (65), mear the Victoria Terminus, Bombay. A crowded 
20th July. tram car was leaving the junction, when a soldier 
entered if and took his seat on a bench on which were 
already accommodated five persons, including a Muhammadan woman. The 
soldier’s action being in contravention of the tramway regulations, the con- 
ductor, who by the way was a Muhammadan, asked him to get up from his seat 
and stand at the end of the car. This led to an altercation between them, 
during which the soldier lost his temper and gave a push to the conductor, who 
fell down senseless on the ground. The soldier, too, having got down, 
severely kicked the conductor and then tried to decamp. He was, 
however, pursued by a number of people. ‘Two or three persons having got 
close to him, he struck them with his stick and made them step back. One 
Parsi, however, struck him repeatedly with his umbrella, and an Irani in the 
meanwhile made a rush at him and got hold of him by his collar. The soldier 
stopped and was instantly surrounded by a big crowd, but none ventured 
to detain him, In the meantime, one of his comrades having come to the 
spot, the soldier coolly began to converse with him as if nothing had happened. 
The two then entered a liquor-shop close by. A Parsi Inspector followed them 
and made a complaint to a Military Sergeant, who happened to be in the shop. 
The Sergeant gave his own name and promised to bring the soldier before Court 
when required to do so, Meanwhile, the victim of the assault was removed in 
an ynconscious state to the Gokuldas Tejpa: Hospital. His spleen is said to 
have been severely injured. His wounds were properly dressed, but as he did 
not wish to be treated in hospital, he was allowed to go home. 


43. Commenting on the case of a European Engineer on the Bengal- 
. Assam Railway who was charged with the offence of 
Alleged deflection of the arson and fined Rs. 100 by the Calcutta High Court 
oy of justice in favonrot (ede paragraph 37 of Weekly Report No. 28), the 
uropean accused in India. tia ‘Rn ; , , 
Bvening Jéme (24), 18th “venting Jame writes:—There is no gainsaying the fact 
July. that the accused was let off with a ridiculously light 
| punishment simply because he was a European. Had 
he been a native, he would certainly have been sentenced toa long term of 
imprisonment, A strange feature of this case is that the Indian Penal Code 
aves egy imprisonment as a punishment for this kind of offence and does not 
eave to the Judge the option of imposing afine upon the accused. Surely it 
is inconsistent to trumpet forth the praises of the purity of British justice 
and to observe such invidious distinctions in awarding punishment to European 


accused. 


44, ‘What horrors are sometimes perpetrated by the ignorant in the 
name of religion! ‘he Akhbdr-i-Souddgar has done 
@ public service in publishing an account of an orgie 
classes of Hindus in Bombay held by some of the milkmen of Bombay this week 
during religious festivals. on the Esplanade. They made no secret of the affair. 

dst Goftar (34), 15th They were too simple to see that they were doing 


Alleged performance of 
inhuman rites by the lower 


July, Eng, cols. L. iy li wrong or inhuman. If the poor sheep and 


goats were very nearly boiled ‘by them to death, if they were hanged, drawn and 
quartered, it was simply because such was the wish of the deity whom they were 
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anxious to propitiate. No, they were not conscious of doing anything wrong, And 
so they celebrated the festival with a great deal of shouting and drum beating, 
and they had illuminated the scene with flaring torches for the benefit of the 
passers-by. Was not the Police at hand to stop the proceedings ?......... It is 
probable that the spectacle might have been witnessed, possibly with reverent 
interest, by a sepoy or two, to whom it might never have occurred to interfere. 


- The lower classes of Hindus-sacrifice sheep and goats and cocks in a more or 


less cruel manner in religiouS festivals, and it is‘time that the practice should 
be prohibited and the offenders brought to book. It is the duty of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals as well as of the Police to see to this,” 


45. ‘* Apropos of the announcement of the Aga Khan’s gift to the 

site -dhhicetesbiaach teaches Victoria Hall we might say that the public could not 
PP ee aah gaye 5 stoma have heard with less keen pleasure the report about 
public Maseum for Bombay, Mr. Currimbhoy Ibrahim’s intention of endowing the 
Jim-e-Jamshed (29), 20th proposed Bombay Museum with’ a donation of three 
Jaly, Eng. cols; Bombay jakhs of rupees. The estimates of the project come 
Samachar (06), 19th July. +) between ten and fifteen lakhs, and. Mr, Currim- 
bhoy’s offer will, therefore, be held to be a sufficiently substantial contribution 
to encourage Bombay to- go in for the establishment of this much-desirad 


. institution. Mr. Currimbhoy’s three lakhs with the 2? lakhs promised by 


Government make more than one-third of the maximum amount which the 
project is estimated to cost, and we should not despair of the rest being made up 
between the Government and the public.” [The Bombay Samdchdr warmly 
praises Mr. Currimbhoy for his munificent gift of Rs, 3 lakhs to the Museum 
proposed to be established in Bombay in cgmmemoration of the visit to 
India of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. It 
considers the gift as a proof of the intensity and genuineness of the ‘outburst 
of loyalty to the British throne, which is manifested throughout the length 
and breadth of the country at the forthcoming Royal visit. | 


46, ‘Toa careful observer it must have become clear long ago that 

the Amil papers have taken Bengalee journals as 

Alleged seditious character their model. It must not also have remained 
agri yoy ragga unnoticed that the wave of discontent and sedition 
Big ale 4), "7? which is passing over Bengal has also encircled the 
Amil Press. By way of an illustration we may 

allude to the remarks that have appeared in the editorial columns of the 
Kardchi Chronicle of 18th June under the heading ‘ Asiatics vs. Kuropeans ’ 
(vide paragraph 20 of Weekly Keport No, 26). Whether these seditious remarks 
originally emanated from the editor of the paper or some one else, their virulence 
remains the same, especially when they have been givea a prominent place in the 
paper and published in the editorial columns without being criticised or taken ex- 
eeptionto, The result of such publication in an ill-educated province, which has 
not been so long under the sway of the British as Bengal has been, cannot be what 
might be desired, and the interests of the country and of the Government will be 
best served if such writings are nipped inthe bud. Such remarks goa long way 
in making the Government unpopular, and Section 124A of the Indian Penal 
Code clearly calls such writings seditious. Amil newspapers in this province 
seem to be labouring under the wrong impression that they can reproduce in 
their columns and give publicity to any amount of rubbish of which others 
are authors, but they should be made to understand that whether they be 
authors of seditious articles or not, they are responsibls for the use they make 
of them, and that even the ‘existence of a grievance, real or supposed, is 
no excuse or answer to an attempt to arouse towards Government feelings 
of hatred, contempt or disaffection.’ ‘This latter point should be well consi- 
dered also by those who have: been trying to utilize the recent complaiats 
against tlre alleged ‘assaults by uropeans on Indians’ for spreading 
disaffection among Indians and attempting to bring the generality of 


European Government officers into hatred or contempt. For instance, the — 


Hyderabad Journal of the 28th June writing on the subject advises 
‘men’ to ‘display more of spirit’ (vide paragraph 39 of Weekly Report 
No. 26). ‘Todo this two ways have been pointed out—one being to give ‘their 
assailants tit for tat, abuse for abuse, and blow for blow,’ and the other being to 
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_ geek redress in a court of law. It is needlessto comment on the first remedy, 

_ which carries its own condemnation, although it cannot but be remarked that after 

: ig upon it in such forcible terms and expressing ‘ little doubt that such 

ry 0 Pn em. with the Englishman is the most effective, as it non- 

‘at once,’ thé manner in which the Journal cancels its own sug- 

in the end, besides appearing nota littie ludicrous, gives an insight into 

motives which led the paper to publish it. About the second alternative 

also, it will be interesting to remark that while recommending resort to a 

Criminal Court, it is hinted.‘ that it is very difficult to obtain justice in such 

cases.’ We doubt not that the spirit in which such views are being expressed 

in the Amil Press must have come under the notice of the authorities. In the 
interests of the country such pernicious journals require to be gagged.” 


47, “The Al-Haq is once again at its old game of maligning ‘ Amil 
y der aS ae Aer papers’ with a view to poison the minds of English 
19th July. _Yournal (5), officials against them. It may be incredible, never- 
theless it is a fact that it actually goes the length 
of accusing them of seditious writings. We are sorry for our contemporary, 
as he will only bring discredit upon himself for his pains, for every one who 
has got a head over his shoulders can see through his unworthy tactics. 
In his anxiety to make out his case he does not even hesitate to- make 
wrong statements. Does he not know that the Aardchi Chroniele in a 
subsequent issue said that the paragraph under the heading of ‘ Asiatics 
_ os, Europeans’ (vide paragraph 20 of Weekly Report No. 26) had been 
quoted wholesale from the Catholic Hxaminer of Bombay, edited by a 
Kuropean, who cannot be suspected of harbouring seditious sentiments against 
the Government? The ideas expressed in the paragraph could only be 
interpreted as being mere vainglorious utterings of some irresponsible persons. 
This much concerning the attack on the Kardcht Chronicle. As regards 
ourselves, the 4l-haq’s remarks carry their own condemnation and show clearly 
that the writer is merely bent on mischief, and therefore even harmless writings 
appear to him seditious.” | 


48, ‘There is nothing unusual in the grurobling of the Amil Press against 
ees the recent appointment of Mr. Kalandar Ali Khan 
Ava ePly to thecriticiem of as Resident Magistrate of Mirpur Sakro. The 
mil organs in Sind against . bi 
the appointment of a Mu- Ppointment of a Muhammadan always occasions 
hammadan as Resident adverse criticismin that Press..,.., As regards the 
Magistrate of Mirpur Sakro question of importing men from other provinces, 
Coe (54), 8th July, We have had frequent occasions to prove, without 
Eng, ae yo SY) hearing anything in reply from our critics, that it is 
quite in conformity with the accepted principle of 
the Government, and it is imperatively called for in the case of Sind. We shall 
on some other occasion _revert to the subject, although in the case of 
Mr. Kalandar Ali Khan, we may point out that he cannot be said to have 
been imported from another province, since he comes from Khairpur, and 
Khairpur isin Sind. Besides, the fact of the gentleman’s having taken his 
University degrees in the Punjab should not mislead Amil rewspapers into 
thinking that he isa Punjabi. Heis a Baluch and belongs to the race of 
which Sir Imam Baksh Khan Mazari is the head.” 


fe 
49. “We .confess to a feeling of deep disappointment at the reply 
of the Commissioner in Sind to the petition of 
Mr, Subhachand of Laérkhana, whose son, though 
segregation upon a convales- Certified by the Civil Surgeon of Karachi as complete- 
cent plague patient at ly cured of plague, was forcibly segregated by Mr. Sale. 
Lérkhéna. sessseeee We expected something better than a 


Complaint about the 
enforcement of compulsory 


Prabhdt (55), lith July, 
Eng. cols.; Sindhi (56), Sth 
J uly, Eng. cols. ¢ 


stereotyped reply from Mr. Morison in a case impera- 
tively calling for his interference,........; Such an 
attitude on the part of the Commissicner in Sind puts 
a premium on official high-handedness. Mr. Sale’s action having received a sort 
of sanction from the highest executive authority, where is the wonder if others feel 
themselves safe and at liberty to copy his example. Under the circumstances 
it would not be amiss, if the Government made some move in the matter and 


* 


ie 
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made it clear that in their opinion the Collector of Larkhdna has acted 
against the spirit of their policy, and that they cannot tolerate needlessly harsh 
and violent plague measures.” [The Sindhi makes similar comments. ] 


50. ‘ We have received a complaint that gambling dens are springing up 

in respectable neighbourhoods here. It may easily be 

Gambling dens in Hyder- jmagined what a fruitful source of annoyance such 

ae —", 55), %th Jal dens must be to those living in the neighbourhood, 

gyn woh om "SY Tt is in the highest degree discreditable to the Police 

that we should have pests of this kind in our midst. 

It is impossible to conceive that the Police can be ignorant of their existence, 

when every one else knows of it. People are saying many ugly things 

about the Police in this connection, to which the conduct of the Police indeed 

lends strong colour, We earnestly wish that Mr. Ommanney addressed himself 

to the matter and whipped up his men to a better sense of duty, If the Police 
cannot rid the town of the nuisance, of what use is it ?” 


Legislation. 


51. ‘ Under the present system the irresistible official majority in the 
Legislative Council carries the day with wonderful 
The Mhowra Bill. automatic precision and certainty. Take, for instance, 
or op ee ag guy? the Mhowra Bill. No case has been made out for 
char (68 ), 20th July ; Gujarat ©Xtending the provisions of the Act to Broach or Nasik 
Mitra (26), 16th July. District on the reports of the officers whose opinions 
were invited by Government............. Sir Fredrick 
Lely in his report has given convincing reasons against the Bill, and it would be 
interesting to know whether he would be prepared to withdraw his views 
after knowing that his attitude and the attitude of those who are opposed to 
the measure ‘do not excite the Honourable Sir James Monteath’s admiration,’ 
This was, indeed, a very unusual argument for the Honourable Member to urge 
in a legislative Assembly in support of his precious Bill, and he must have 
noticed that at least eight Members were not frightened in the least by this 
extraordinary threat. ‘The Honourable Mr. Setalvad well pointed out that no 
case had been made out for the Bill, as insisted by the Indian Government 
twenty years ago, and proposed that the second reading of the Bill be postponed 
sine die in order to enable. Government to make the necessary inquiry. 
The amendment was supported by seven Members, but was voted against by 
fourteen.......++ Our Councils are no better than an absolute sham and a 
mockery in certain matters and on certain occasions, and the passing of the 
Mhowra Bill, in spite of weighty arguments to the contrary, is another humi- 
lidting illustration of that mockery, Is it a wonder that independent and self- 
respecting Councillors find their position intolerable. and even disgusting on 
such occasions ?’’ |The Broach Samachar strongly condemns the Mhowra Bill 
as fraught with injury to the interests of the rayats, It ascribes the passing of 
the Bill to what it stigmatises as the political obstinacy of Government. The 
Gujardt Mitra also denounces the Bill asa mischievous piece of legislation 
foisted by Government upon the people out of considerations of increasing the 
revenue. | 


52. “The dogged tenacity, which the Bombay Revenue Department 
steadfastly displays in the matter of the periodical 

Ortental ag A bi ae survey and assessmentwyof rayatwari land and 
July 5, Batya Shodhak ("°° the trafic in drink by fair means or foul, 
’ is really phenomenal.,......... While the land 
revenue is periodically enhanced under one pretext or another, the peasant 
sinks deeper and deeper in the mire of indebtedness owing to his inability 
to meet the extortionate demand of the tax-gatherer—a veritable harpy, 
whose appetite literally grows on what it feeds.......... _ Indebtedness brings 
in its train misery, till at last his patience being exhausted, he takes the 
law into his own hands. Agrarian riots are the ultimate consequence of the 
extortionate demands of the inexorable Revenue authorities. Such riots have 
taken place on different occasions in almost every part of India, aye, even in the 
permanently settled districts of Bengal.......... In other parts of the world 
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beginning of the end. They overthrow 

nical regimes........... But who is unaware of the 

: law-abiding character of the Indian people ?......... 

it is now a truism to assert, we do itin the teeth 

he official contradiction, that the British found India sober and’ have made 
most insober by their sordid greed to increase the revenue from the drink 
affic....,.... Andinno Preside has this confounded drink traffic been 
ushed with such vigour as in Bombay,” The history of the excise admi- 
ation of the Bombay Government from 1878 to date is a history of 


shame for which it ought to blush. To us it is, indeed,a most humiliating 


spectacle that our Christian Government should have in this matter allowed its 
conscience to be cast to the winds and under one pretext or another spread the 
net of its abominable drink traffic far and wide ...... No doubt it has prospered. 
But at whose cost? The poorest are its innocent victims. But for the 
temptation it has put in their way by means of its chosen instruments, the 
corrupt liquor contractors, no such revenue and no such insobriety as is to be 
witnessed everywhere would have been possible. The official cant of ‘ illicit dis- 
tillation’ has been spread most successfully these many years,...... It is only a 
story manufactured by officialdom and suppcrted by the interested liquor farmers 
in defence of a hated and immoral traffic.......... The official excisemen of the 
day have brought forward a Bill to extend the Act under the ald but exploded 


‘pretext of ‘illicit distillation.” Mbhowra flowers have been proved over and 


over again to be the food of wild tribes like the Bhils and others in Panch 
Mahdals and elsewhere. The flowers are dried and made into flour and eaten. 
In famine times they are .a great mainstay of the starving. But all these 
considerations were again set aside, though the Honourable Mr. Setalvad 
and the Honourable Mr. Parekh both made out a strong case, based on the 
reports of the officers of Government themselves, notably of Sir Frederick Lely, 
But, we repeat, such is the misguided obduracy of this infamous Excise Depart- 
ment, and such is its tenacity, that it has again attempted, and attempted 
successfully tohave the Act extended so as to proscribe the flowers being used 
in the other districts not hitherto under its operations. Practically, it signifies 
that Mhowra flowers should never be eaten as food in future, The semi-starved 
may eut leaves and roots in days of drought, but the wholesome flowers need 
never be eaten as food, for it will deprive the Government of its revenue! 
The flowers must be gathered by the exciseman, or his creature, the corrupt 
liquor jarmer, in order to be converted into ‘licit’ liquor!......... They may 
drink this ‘licit’ spirit, as adulterated by the contractor with chillies and noxious 
drugs and fully certified by the Inspectors to be ‘ pure,’ and kill themselves. 
But to use the flowers as wholesome food, why that is the deadliest sin which 
could be committed—sin against the heavenly Excise laws, and the heaven-born 
Excise Department—and must, therefore, he penalised!......... Such is the 
policy and such is the morality of the Government of Bombay in the year of 
grace 1905,” |The Satya Shodhak also makes adverse comments on the 


Mhowra Bill.] - 


Municipalities. 


53. “ Intelligence has been received that Mr. Mathradas has been declared 

e % Rs by the Commissioner in Sind to be disabled from 
action of the Commissioner CO@tinuing on the Hyderabad Municipality by 
in Sind in unseating a Coun- YTeason of his ‘acting as a Municipal Councillor’ 
cillor of the Hyderabad 1D @ matter concerning a party ‘on whose behalf 
(Sind) er es peg rg Mr, Mathradas had served a lawyer’s notice on the 
Secioipel A the District ~Municipality.....°....... The facts of the case are 
Phaniz (15), 19th July. these, The Works. Committee of the Hyderabad 
ya Municipality reported against the bad work of a con- 
tractor and recommended a reduction of 10 per cent. from his bill, He, however, 
served the Municipality, through Mr. Mathradas, with a notice maintaining his 
full claim and threatening legal proceedings. From what wé have been able 
to glean this is what happened at the meeting of the Municipality where the 
subject came up for discussion. After the subject was taken in hand, one 
Municipal Councillor, while reading the agreement of the contractor with the 
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atte, was told by Mr. Mathradas that he was reading wrong clauses. 
Thereupon the President interposed with the following query to Mr. Mathradas: 
‘Are you going to take part in the discussion’ or words to that effect, 
Mr. Mathradas replied: ‘No, On the contrary, I am going away.’ So 
saying he left. The moving of the amendment and voting all took place 
afterwards, If this version be correct, and we are not aware of any contrary 
version being suggested, it is impossible to see how Mr. Mathradas ‘acted as 
a Municipal Councillor,’ and the Commissioner’s decision appears absolutely 
indefensible. What is more, an important matter like this, involving as 
it does a question of principle, has been disposed of with indecent haste and 
without adequate enquiry. This is the more to be deplored, because the action of 
the authorities is liable to be misjudged owing to the not very friendly feelings 
of the officials of Sind towards Mr. Mathradas, He assumed the réle of leader of 
the opposition in the Hyderabad Municipality and set up as a persistent and fear- 
less critic of the shortcomings of the local Municipal administration.......... 
Small wonder, therefore, if the man in the street ascribes the Commissioner’s 
action more to the odium Mr. Mathradas has incurred in the past than 
to the gravity of his present so-called offence.......... As it is, public sympathy 
will be entirely with Mr. Mathradas, who, moreover, will not have lost anything 
material, as he is eligible to stand at the bye-election that must follow to 
fill up the vacancy, and his success thereat is a matter of certainty.” 


564, ‘*OQn Sunday, Monday and Tuesday last, a muddy liquid containing 
«quantity of dirt was supplied to this city from 
Impure water-supply in the Dudheshwar Water-works through the water- 


Ahmedabad. : my: . "Ey . 
die pipes. ‘l’his must have been highly injurious ‘to the 
July, ge vgs sitodiuss public health. The evil did not last for an hour or 
two, but throughout three whole days.......... The 


rate-payers were compelled to resort to unused wells and tanks on the above days 
for their water-supply—a step that can scarcely be said to be conducive to 
health. The inconvenience suffered by the people was indeed of a very grave 
character, and whatever may be the cause of it, some one must be held 
responsible for this gross neglect of duty. It goes without saying that an 
evil like this cannot and ought not to be tolerated for a single moment, and 
we think the Municipal Vice-President ought to order immediately a thorough 
inquiry into the matter and deal with the erring party in the interests of 
public health in the way he deserves. Should the Vice-President fail to do 
this, we trust Mr. Doderet will not allow this matter, which is serious in all 
conscience, to be hushed up.”’ 


55. “It is nearly three months since Rao Bahadur Motilal Lalbhai, the 
late President of the Ahmedabad Municipality, depart- 
The vacant Presidentship of ed this life, and strange as it may seem no one has yet 
the Ahmedabad Municipality. heen appointed as his successor in office, In the 
Praja Bandhu (33), 16th “e 
July, Eng. cole. meantime there have been various rumours as to 
who would be the next President of the Municipality, 
The latest rumour in this connection is that the Ahmedabad Municipality is going 
to have a European officer as its President. We, for obvious reasons, do not 
attach any great importance to this rumour, for we do not think that our 
Municipal administration, in spite of occasional lapses on the part of the 
Municipality owing to the authorities nominating their own protegés as 
Presidents from time to time and ignoring other competent men enjoying the 
confidence and respect of the public, has reached a stage when it can be deemed 
necessary to appoint a Government officer as President. ‘There is absolutely ao 
dearth of really able men in our midst to perform the duties pertaining to the 
a In view of this fact the delay that has occurred in filling up the 
President’s place is inexplicable, and has naturally given rise to a good deal 
of speculation.” 


56. Itis to be regretted that while omeene of rupees are spent every 
year on the sinking of wells and the construction of 

Beanie of Kaire, hg Marcon tanks in Kaira by the Taluka Local Boards, the con- 
the condition of the roadsin dition of the roads in the district is not properly 
the district. i looked after. Many of the roads connecting different — 
Pe see Fone (0), ' villages are narrow and dilapidated. The people, 
sis besides, are subjected to much inconvenience owing 


con §23—10 


| @ Of bridges over portions of the roads which are intersected b 
eams or rivers, There is no , for instance, at the place where the 
eading from Godpur to Heranj is crossed by the river, the road besides is 


‘ee - 
oil 5 sha! 


in yery bad repair. We strongly urge the Local Boards to devote more attention 
to the repair of roads and the building of bridges than they have been doing 


~~ 67. Under the heading “ Municipal Jottings’ the Mahrdtta writes :— 
a oh) ween Colonel Henderson, Civil Surgeon, Poona, who had 
Poona and the Sanitary sent in his resignation of the Chairmanship of the 
Committee of the local Sanitary Committee of the Poona Municipality in a 
Municipality. oe huff, has thought it fit to reconsider the matter and 

Mahrétta (1), 16th luly.  Sithdrawn his resignation, He has written a letter 
to the Municipality, withdrawing his resignation and acknowledging the 
help in all sanitary and medical matters which he invariably received from the 
President, The Civil Surgeon was well advised to take the course he has taken, 
else his letter of resignation, which contained several objectionable remarks, 
was sure to be criticised severely, and a resolution might have been. passed by 
the General Body in no way complimentary to him,’’ 


58. A Pandharpur correspondent writes to the Kalpataru:—The local 
iia de ie Municipality has issued stringent regulations this year 
igo tindananngae cath by the i connection with the Ashadhi fair. House-owners 
local Municipality to ensure 4AFe warned against overcrowding their houses by 
the health of the town renting them indiscriminately to pilgrims. Persons 
during the pilgrim vasove, selling fuel or fodder are also required to abide by 
— (128), ‘8 certains regulations, while the committing of nuisance 
on the public road is strictly prohibited. It is strange 
that while the local body has imposed these restrictions, it should have failed to 
provide proper accommodation for pilgrims, to reserve spaces for the sale 
of fuel and fodder and to erect public urinals. It has shown vigilance’ in the 
discharge of its duties, tut in spite of the trouble taken by it, the number of 
pilgrims is very much less than it was last year. Its laxity at that time 
must account for this reduction. 
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59. The Pen correspondent of the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—Much dis- 

Levy of octroi duties by satisfaction prevails at present among the local 

‘the Pen Municipality and tradesmen and merchants of Pen in consequence 

threatened strike of the local of the decision of the local Municipality to increase 
tradesmen. the octroi duty on corn, ghee, sugar, molasses, 
i amshed (27), 15th oil, cocoanuts, cloth, &ec. On the lth ‘instant all 
. classes Of local tradesmen (excepting those dealing 
in liquor and opium) assembled in a meeting and resolved to suspend all 
business and go on strike until the duties were removed. Even petty 
tradesmen, such as pan and tobacco sellers, butchers and fishermen, have 
joined the agitation. Thestrike will commence on the 24th instant, and the 
strikers have resolved to hold out for months together, should the Municipality 
continue to be obdurate. Their object in taking this step is to coerce the Munici- 
pality and Government into withdrawing the proposed duties. The wire-pullers 
who are at the bottom of this agitation are,in our opinion, doing harm rather 
than good to the interests of the tradesmen by instigating them to go on strike, 
The proper course for the aggrieved parties is to seek redress by making represen- 
tation to the Municipal authorities. The tradesmen have been egged on by 

the precedent of the strike at Kalyan which, they have been given to understand, - 
resulted in the abolition of the octroi duties levied there. But this is a mis- 
apprehension, for the duties at Kalyan still continue to be levied and have even 
received the sanction of Government. The Kalyan merchants no doubt closed 
their shops for five or six days, but they resumed their business when they saw 
that such tactics were of no avail. Ifthe matter is properly considered, the 
Pen Municipality must be said to be perfectly justified in increasing the octroi 
duties. It badly requires a loan from Government to enable it to carry out 
certain urgent and necessary improvements in the water-works, and its present 
resources are utjerly inadequate to enable it to repay the loan with interest 
within a reasonable period. It has, therefore, no alternative but to adopt the 

| soourse which has given rise to so much dissatisfaction among the tradesmen, 


89 
Railways. 


60. A correspondent writes to the Railway Times:—*The medical 
arrangements on some portions of the E. I. Rail- 
Inefficiency of medical WAY are most defective and scandalous. Imagine a 
arrangements for Railway mative medical officer in charge of a sub-division having 
employés on the East Indian a beat of about thirty stations to control, especially 
mag ae - | 17). 154, When one of these stations is remotely situated, say, | 
a x ese al 40 or 50 miles from the medical centre. It is im- 
possible to secure medical attendance promptly on 
the same day, serious though the case may be. Still the Company considers 
it a grave and heinous offence (vide Hand-book of Rules, page 198, clause 45), 
should any employé act otherwise. Many instances have arisen where certifi- 
cates have been refused, simply because the medical officer considered that the 
patient was well enough at the time when seen by him, 36 hours or more after 
intimation of his illness was received. This state of affairs is most deplorable and 
prejudicial to one’s health, and I would suggest that some speedy means be taken 
to remedy the evil, Since these native medical officers cannot attend and miti- 
gate the sufferings of the railway employés, I think a better mode might be 
adopted, whereby medicines could be readily had by a distribution of medicine 
chests containing simple and harmless drugs. Any Station Master, with a 
little knowledge of medicine, can render valuable assistance in administering 
these drugs in the absence of the medical officer without causing any danger. In 
addition to these all bottles of medicines should bear full directions and be ac- 
companied by a pamphlet giving useful hints about administering the medicines 
in stock,”’ | 


61. We have been disagreeably surprised to learn that Government have 
ii iia ial decided to connect Kapadvanj with Nadiad by means 
orninent to construct asteam Of 2 Steam tramway. ‘This decision shows that Gov- 
tramway line between Nadidd ¢@rnment have failed to appreciate the immense advan- 
and Kapadvanj. tages that are likely to result from constructing a rail- 
Mahi Kentha Gazette (83), way line between these two towns. Sucha line is sure 
oo to prove a paying concern, as the traffic between 
Nadiad and Kapadvanj is enormous. Government are no doubt welcome to their 
view that it is not necessary to open railway communication between these two 
places, but it is not proper on their part to discourage people who want to have 
the railway constructed by private enterprise. In our opinion it would be 
a prcfitable investment and an inestimable boon to the people if a railway 
line were constructed between Nadidd or Dakor and Kapadvanj, and after being 
extended to Moddsa connected thence with the Udeypur railway vid Samlaji 
and Kesaridji. Such a line would greatly help to ameliorate the condition 
of the agriculturists in those parts. [Elsewhere the paper dilates upon the 
expediency of making a railway connection between Modasa and the Talod 
station on the Printij railway. | 


Native States, 


62. ‘* A Bombay daily announces on the authority of the Hindu of Madras 
that the Government of India have issued a private 
ae es edibch nt circular to all the Native States asking them to obtain 
a ap oetived Oiviliane 2, permission from Government before engaging retired 
Native States, members of the Indian Civil Service in their service. 
Praja Bandhu (33), 16th Tt is said that such a course was necessary hitherto if 
July, Eng. cols.;MahtKantha the ruler of a Native State wanted to engage only a 
Gazette (83), 16th July ; Hind . Ine Indi Civili ag A Tt ; 
Vijaya (59, 19th July. retired Anglo-Indian Civilian in his service. It is 
| difficult to understand what has induced the authorities 
to issue a circular like the above. The number of our countrymen in 
the Heaven-born service is not yet large. Again, only a very small number 
of them are in a position to serve a Native State after serving Govern- 
ment for the full term: So far as we know, our distinguished country- 
man, Mr, Romesh Chunder Dutt, is the only retired Indian member 


of that Service, who is in the employment of a Native State. It does 
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xt soom that he has done anything to induce the Government of India to 
end the scope of the existing rule. We do not think that the Government 
Will in wll Gases réftise permission to Native States desirous of utilizing 
perience Of retired Indian members of the Civil Service.- It, 
jwever, e denied that by their recent action the authorities have 
erved to themselves the right of withholding their permission in case they 
‘that the party whom a Native State may wish to engage is not desirable 
from their point of view. The result of this must be that a Native State may 
be de ved of the benefit of the advice and experience of an otherwise desirable 
retired Civilian, who has the misfortune of not being in the good graces of 
Government.” [The Mahi Kdntha Gazette makes similar comments. It 
attributes the circular to the alleged resentment of the Government of India 
at thé appointment of Mr. Dutt to the Executive Council of Baroda State. It 
apprehends that the step will create grave dissatisfaction among Native Chiefs. 
he Hind Vijaya writes :—The policy underlying the circular is narrow-minded 
and based upon an ill-founded distrust of Native Civilians. It casts an 
undeserved stigma upon the elité of the native community. It is not to 
be wondered at that such crooked and capricious measures should fill the 
minds of the people with dislike and contempt towards Lord Curzon. | 


63. ‘The scheme of an Imperial Cadet Corps, which was inaugurated by 
Lord Curzon three years ago, has now borne its first 
Commissions in the army fruits in the granting of the King’s Commissions to 
to four members of the four members of the Corps who have completed their 
—— Cadet Corps july, course of military training. The establishment of 
wimticar A Sah (10), 14. the Cadet Corps is a measure for which Lord Curzon 
July. was given at the time the fullest credit, and the 
entry of these Cadets into the ranks of officers of the 
regular army being an unprecedented event,.we are prompted once more to 
express our thanks to the Viceroy. No doubt one swallow does not make 
a summer, and the admission of four Indian Princes to the ranks of Com- 
missioned Military officers would not be practically regarded as a great 
event, unless the principle now recognised for the first time were to be 
followed with great liberality in practice. “here are hundreds of scions of 
the princely families of India, who, having no chance of holding high 
offices in the administration of their own States and having no scope for 
their military ambition under the British Government, are simply rotting 
and. wasting their time in indolence, which is invariably productive of 
mischievous and degenerate activity. Lord Curzon has indeed opened a 
new vista for their ambition by the establishment of the Cadet Corps 
and the granting of the King’s Commissions to members thereof,’’ 
[The Kdthidwdr Times writes:—“ Among the numerous important measures 
of Lord Curzon’s regime, the institution of the |mperial Cadet Corps, we may 
say, occupies by no means an insignificant place, for the experiment is 
of a quite unique character, and has for its object the training of scions of 
the princely families of India who are desirous of making a name in the 
rofessicn which was once the object of their pride and glory.......... This is, 
we think, the very first time that natives of India have been admitted to the 
higher ranks of His Majesty’s army, and so the event constitutes, no doubt, 
a land-mark in the history of this country.’’| 
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64, The Thakor of Palitina has taken to harassing and oppressing the 


; ce Jains with a vengeance. After the Barots’ case, 

Rong oc sheger yar’ Arrmey *, Which was the outcome of the Durbar’s instigation, 
preventing a party of Jain We thought that, we had heard the last of the 
ilgrims from ascending the ‘Thakor’s oppression, but we have been soon undeceived. 
retire hill by the The Durbar has now resorted to another stratagem 
—— 180) 16th July: 10F encroaching upon the rights of the Jains. The top 
Keira Times (19), 16th July. i wot ego he ba - yess at kigeod 2 A 
: | r of diiterent roads, but it appears that the 
Thakor has determined to prevent the Jains from ascending the hill by any 
other road except that leading through Pélita4na. Recently a number of Jain 
Igrims from the villages of Chowk, Datta, Bhandaria, Jalia, Gandhol, 
~— JSesur and Rajpura ‘were ascending the hill by the Rohisdla road, when 


he 


t 
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they were stop from doing so by the Thakor’s men. Now the right of 
ownership of the Jains in the Shatrunjaya hill has been clearly established, 
and the policy of the Thakor in encroaching upon it is, therefore, nothing 
short of wanton oppression and injustice such as was exercised upon the 
- Indians in the barbarous days of Nadirshah, Why should the Jains be 
prevented from. reaching the hili by whichevér road they find convenient ? 
And as a matter of fact the Jains living in the villages surrounding the hill 
find it easier to reach the temples by the. Rohisila road than by the 
“more circuitous route through P&4liténa. But the Rohisdla road is situated 
within the jurisdiction of the Agency, and the Thakor obviously apprehends 
that the increasing populatity of this road might eventually lead the 
Jains to abandon the Pdélitdna road altogether. We fervently appeal to the 
Jains, therefore, to realise the gravity of the matter and vigorously protest against 
the Thakor’s action which seems to be only a thin end of the wedge for com- 
pelling the Jains to use the Pélitina toad. [The Kaira Times, in yeferring to 
the matter, says that the Jains were not only stopped from proceeding up the 
hill by the Thakor’s men, but were also assaulted by the latter, and that one Ful- 
chand Dhanji, of Bhandaria, was struck on his thigh withanaxe. It further 
hears that some coolies living in British territory who were carrying luggage 
up the hill by the Robisdla road were assaulted by the Thakor’s servants. | 


65. The Satya Vakta effusively praises the administration of Vala State 
. Re _ and observes :—The Thakor Saheb had employed one 
Stato and an cppeal to the Mr. Hiralal Vahalabhai as his personal attendant, but 
Agency authorities in con- - it appears that the latter was obliged by the Ageucy 
nection with the deportation authorities without any valid reason to leave the State. 
of a personal attendant of Theorderregarding his deportation was conveyed to 
oy lta (35). 1th Dim. Verbally in a private manner and not in writing, 
ah a ee but he thought it best fo obey it out of self-respect 
. and regard for the Thakor’s welfare. Hiralal has 
now been away from Vala for six months, and by this time the authorities 
in Kdathidwér must have become convinced of the gool work he had done 
in theState. In view of these circumstances we trust that Colonel Kennedy will 
make a thorough investigation into his case and redress the injustice done to 
him by permitting him to reside in Vala. 


66. Shri Shankaracharya of Sankeshwar Math, who was requested by 
some Brahmins of Kolhapur to decide once for all 

a = are -Vedokta the Vedokta controversy that had arisen there, 
an Mare eee recently caused a detailed inquiry to be made into 
Pi be rades (1GEy 16 the slates and passed the following order on the 
| | subject at Udgaon (Southern Maraths Country) on 
10th July:—The family of His Highness the Chhatrapati Maharaja of 
Kolhapur was Kshatriya, and there was no objection to perform ceremonies 
according to the Vedic ritual in his family.” Tae above decision will be hailed 
with delight not only by the people of Kolhapur but throughout Maharashtra 


as it tends to promote harmony among us. We hope no attem >t will be made 


to prolong this useless controversy any more. We also beg to offer our 
congratulations to the Maharaja upon the happy termination of the con- 
troversy, and hope that he will generously forgive all his dependents concerned 
in it and thereby immortalise his name. | 


M. A. BAIG, ae 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Uffice of the Oriental Translator to Government. 
Secretariat, Bombay, 27th July 1906. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. ] 
‘ [No. 30 oF 1905 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents: are requested to 
send Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts are as stated ; what 
action, if any, is being taken ; and, if the, facts alleged are incorrect, what is 


believed to be the origin of the report and what the correct facts are. 
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(As it stood on the Ist July 1905.) 


No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor, | Circula- * 
ENGLISH. | 
1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay... .»| Weekly ... »».| E- J. de Abrao ; East Indian; 42 oon a 300 
2 | Cosmopolitan Review ...| Do. .«. eee} Monthly... pad ye Ibrahim Sayyad Ahmed ; Muhammadan 480 
(Konkani) ; 23. 
3 | Daily Telegraph and Poona ... inhi nn” ees es| Joseph Lewis; Englishman; 49 ; formerly 550 
Deccan Herald. ? employed in the Byculla Press, Bombay. : 
4 | East amd West ... ..| Bombay... .»©| Monthly eee ...| Behrémji Merw4nji Malabdri; Parsi; 52; J.P.) 1,000 
5 | Hyderabad Journal eos Hyderabad a Bi-weekly eee — Manghirsing, B.A. ; Mindu (Amil); 864 
| 
6 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay «. ...| Weekly ... ...| K. Natarajan; Madrasi Bréhman ;: 37 ose 500 
? | Indian Spectator, Voice of, Do. «+ oni BPO - eve ...| Behramji Merw4nji Malabéri; Parsi; 652; 1,000 
India and Champion. | J. P. 
8 | Indian Textile Journal ...| Do.  .«.. eos, Monthly -| John Wallace; age 45; Civil Engineer eae 800 
9 | Karéchi Chronicle ...| Karachi .. .ee| Weekly ... ...| Assanmal Rijhumal ; Hindu (Lohana);51 .. 400 
10 | K&éthidwdr Times .| Rajkot ... ..| Daily... ...| Prataprai Udeshankar, B.A.;' Hindu 200 
(Nagar) ; 38. 
11 | Mahrdatta ... fia cel OO wc: ...| Weekly ,.. ...| Narsinh Chint#man Kelkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 1,000 
| Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman) ; 31. 
12 | Men and Women of India.) Bombay ... ...| Monthly cee pehe” « Monsbeii Ratnégar; Parsi; 40; and 500 
| : . D. Hughes. 
13 | Oriental Review a DO. sa ...| Weekly ... .... R. 8. Rustomji; Parsi; 35 see oes pes, 400 
| 
14 | Parsi as Ss os” 2. a ee»| Monthly ---| Jehangir Sorabji Talayarkhan ; Parsi; 80 ...| 1,000 
15 | Phenix ... eer ...| Karachi... ..| Bi-weekly ...| Jaffar Faddu; Muhammadan (Khoja); 52 «+ 350 
16 | Poona Observer and Civil) Poona ... anol APMELY... enn «>| Cawasji Temulji; Parsi; 49... ee aon 100 
and Military Gazette. | 
17 | Railway Times .... Bombay... Weekly ... ...| John Alexander Balfour ; Christian ; 43 «| 1,000 
18 | Sind Gazette oe ees Karachi oe. vee] Bi-weekly .»-| Mrs. J. E. Tate; European; 41 ve 500 
19 | Sind Times ae OP eas ee sei tere -»-/ Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil); 88 __... 200 
ANGLO-GUJARA'TI. 
20 | Arya ot =a see) Bombay eve ..-| Weekly ... ...| Dr. Kaliandas Jaikisondis Desdi, B.A., L.M.| 1,000 
& 8.; Hindu (Lad Bania); 30. 
91 | Bhérat Prakash ... ...) Baroda ee. “ee ...| Nanal4l Chhotdlél ; Hindu (Bania); 22 oa 1800 
292 | Coronation Advertiser ...| Ahmedabad i iti bm oy Pranjiwand4z Shethna; Hindu 725 
: ania) ; 30. 
93 | Deshabhakt’ _.... ..-| Baroda ... st ak ---| Kunabhai Lakhdbhai; Hindu (Patidar); 25 ...; 1,200 
24 .| Evening Jdme ow ...| Bombay ... coe! Daily — ove «| Jehangir Behramji Marzb4n; Parsi; 64 7 1,000 
95 | Gujarati ... oe vel a ae ...| Weekly ... .|_Ichh4ram Surajram Desai; Hindu (surti| 4,500 
Bania) ; 51. 
26 | Gujarét Mitr’... -.-) Surat... s+} Dos 2. +++} Hormasji Jamsbedji ; Parsi ; 45 eos ove 700 
27 Gujarét Pb unch eee eee Ahmedabad eee Do. ove eee Somalal Mangaldas Shah ; Hindu (Bania) ; 29. 850 
98 | Hindi Punch ... ...| Bombay a eee --| Barjorji Navroji Aphyaktyar ; Parsi 45 sil 800 
29 | Jim-e-Jamshed «+ ecco} Dow nse 0s Daily wos ...| Jehangir Behramii Marzb4n ; Parsi; 54 ...| 9,000 
30 | Kaiser-i-Hind ... at ae ox .e+| Weekly ... ...| Framji Cowasji Mehta; Parsi; 54 oes} 2,900 
- : 
$1 | Kathiawar News... ri Rajkot ... pooh’ Ee” eee -»-| Jamshedji Frdmji; Parsi ; 42 ... oe so 400 
: ; | | 
32 | Kathidwar Times ee ie: See +e Bi-weekly ‘on <n Jayashankar ; Hindu (Nagar Brah- 600 
: man); 39. | 
$3 | Praja Bandhv ... | Ahmedabad...) Weekly ... »».| Jeth , PO re eae Hindu (Mewdda brah-| 1,100 
man) ; 39. | 
34 : Rast Goftaér eee eee Bombay eee Do. eee wwe] Pallonji Barjorji Deséi ; Parsi; 52 oon aes 1,550 
; ae , ne : 
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Keshavish Harivithaldés ; Hindu (Das Shrimli 
Mane’  Ambérém Doctor ; Hindu (Bania) ; 26. 


‘Umedrim Nagindds Dfy&bh4i; Hindu 
(Bania) ; 25. 


“<— 
~ 


> 


Sadd@shiv Vishvandth #May4dev; Hindu 

* ego Bréhman) ; 28. : 
aman Govind S&pkar; Hindu (Deshastha' 

Brdbman); 47. 

: Rev. Mr. = E. Abbott eee 

Poona ... /Hari Na&r&yan Apte; Hindu (Chitp&wan 

Bréhman); 38. | 

Do. | Do. | Do. see! 


Fatehsinh Gazette Baroda ... i agg Ambéram Doctor; Hindu! 
(Bania). | 
Indu Prakash Bombay... | Indu Prakash Joint Stock Company, Limited, 
Manager being Dfémodar S4vléram Yande | 
— (Maratha) ; 39. | 
Mar4tha Deen Bandhu ...| Kolh&pur j Jagannath Raghunath Ajgaonkar; Hindu 
(Saraswat Brahman): 24. | 
Native Opinion ... ...) Bombay... Vingyak B&alkrishna Pardnjpe ; Hindu (Chitp4-| 
wan Brdhman); 33. | 
Samarth ros Kolhapur Vinayak N 4ratyan Joshirao ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brahman); 36. | 
Shri Saydji Vijay Bombay... es Sévl4rim Yande; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
4 . 9. 
Subodh Patrika ... Do. Dwirkan4th Govind Vaidya; Hindu (Sonar) ;| 
ie 80, 
Sadharak ... Poona Do. Vinayak Ramchandra Joshi, B.A. ; Hindu (Ohit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 38. 
Udyamotkarsha ... | Bombay... Monthly... Ganesh N ee Toshi ; ; Hindu (Deshastha, 
Brdhmap) ; | 
ANGLO-PoRTUGUESE. | 


¢ @ & & S*8.e-z 


QO Anglo-Lusitano Bombay... Weekly ... Leandro Mascarenhas ; Goanese ; 46 soe} 
: | | 
O Bombaense Do, — A. Gomes; Goanese ; 44... ses] 


ANGLO-SINDI. 


Hyderabad) Weekly... (1) English—Ghulam Hussain Hidiatallah, 
(Sind), B.A., LL.B. 

(2) Sindhi—Abdul Vahabkhan Ghulam Rasul; 
Muhammadan ; 36. 

Prabhat ... Do. Bi- weekly Lekhraj Tilokchand ; Hindu (Amil) ; 42 


Sindhi Sukkur (Sind) ...| Weekly ... Virumal Begraj; Hindu (Kurseja) ; 


Ancto-URpDUvU. 


Muslim Herald ... Bombay... Daily Mahomed Yusuf bin Munshi Mahomed Amir; 


Eneiiss, Mara'trHi anp 
GusyaRa'TI. 


Baroda Vatsal gue] Weekly ... Rd4mji Santuji Avte ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 71 .. 
Hind Vijaya ws : Dahyabhai Karsandas Shah; Hindu (Shriwak 


. , Bania) ; 88. 
ENGLIsH, MaBATHI anD 
KANaREsE. 


Karnftak Patra ... I | gens Gurappa Shirhatti; Hindu (Linga- 

: yat . 

Anndji Go Jordbur ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Vaishnav ; 43, 

Govind Gangddhar Pendse ; Hindu (Konka- 
nastha Brdhman); 28. - 


‘Lawrence Dantes ApeBiouss > Christian (Goa- 
nese); 32, 


* 
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Name of Publication. 


GUJARA'TI. 
64 | Akhb4r-e-Isl4m ... -«-| Bombay... in oe es oes _ Ismail K4zi Mahomed; Muhammadan;| 2,500 
65 | Akhbér-e-Souddgar ...| Do. « ...) Do. ... — ...| N&nAbh4i Ratanji Chichgar ; Pfrsi; 48 .«e| 8,000 
66 | Bombay Samachar ool DO. coe aS | ae sos ee Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;| 4,200 
P4rsi ; 35. 


67 | Broach Mitra _.. -+-| Broach ... .«-| Weekly ... .»»| Trikamlal Harinath Thakor; Hindu (Brahma 300 
) Kshatriya) ; 23. 


68 | Broach Saméchér... ost es has ae! Aa .»| Ardeshir Dinsha GAndhi; P4rsi; 50 ... Se 500 

69 | Chav-Chav = e+) Bombay ... «| Fortnightly  ...| NAgind&as Manch4r4ém ; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 300 
38. 

70 | Cutch Kathiawdr Varta-| Rajkot ... soe) Weekly ... cee chases 


man. 


71 | Deshi Mitra oes -ee) Surat... at. ae, Gas ...| Maganlél Kikabhai ; Hindu (Shrawak) ; 35...| 1,400 


72 | Din Mani ... vas aa Broach ... cof DO. See ...| Nath4l4l Rangildas ; Hindu (Mathur K4yastha 250 
| Bania) ; 26. , 
73 | Dnyanottejak ... «e+ Ahmedabad —_...| Fortnightly _...| Chhotalal Desaibhai; Hindu (Bania); 42... 800 


44 | Friend of India .. ear -«-| Weekly ... ...| Yadavrao Parasharam; - Hindu (Chitpawan 400 
: ) | Brahman) ; 50. 
40 | Fursad __se.. ce ve Bombay ... .... Monthly ...| Bomanji Navroji Kabraji; Parsi; 46 ... s+ 725 


| 


76 | Gap Sap ... ove we EM be --| Fortnightly ...|M.C. Ratn@gar & Co. ... ei oe ih | 4,000 


77 «| Hiteehchhu eee _ | Ahmedabad = «| Weekly ... .».| KAlidds Ghelabhai ; Hindu (Jain); 46 ... aoe 300 : | 
* | 

48 | J4m-e-Jahanooma .--| Bombay ... sash a tae ...| Ratansbaw Framji Ach@ria; Parsi; 29 wel nee 
79 | Kaira Times _" .«./ Nadiad... cool Dow oes .».| Anopsi M4neckldl Des#i; Hindu (Visa Srimali 850 


| Bania) ; 36. 
80 | Kaira Vartamdan ... | Kaira... doe. Sane ...| Kahandd@s Fulchand; Hindu (Desha Porvad 100 


| Shrivak Bania) ; 55. | | 
81 | Kathid4wir Sam4ch4r e+ Ahmedabad = a aa ...| Rewashankar Jagjiwan Dave; Hindu (Brah- 500 | 
| | man); 44. | 
82 | Loka Mitra ‘ai a Bombay ... -»-| Bi-weekly ...| Kaikhosru Mdanekji Minocheher-Homji, B.A;} 1,000 
| P4rsl ; Bo. 
83 | Mahi Kantha Gazette = paar”... ...| Weeklycee ee-| Motilal Chhotalal Vyas ; Hindu (Audich Tolakia 800 
c | Brahman); 45. in 
84 | Navs4ri Prak4sh ... o Navs@ri .. aE, eee” ...| Rustamji Jamaspji Dastur ; Parsi; 56... = 800 | 
e 
86 | Nure Elam. cee ees} Bombay ... ...| Monthly... ..| Nasarwanji Hirjibhai Patel ; Parsi ; 3 ial 200 f 
86 | Praja Mitra _ ...| Karachi... en Bi-weekly -«»>| Narbhayshankar Jagjivan ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 275 
31. 
S7 | Praja Mitra oo -+-| Baroda we. ...| Fortnightly _...| Vy4s Jivanlal Chhaganl4al ; Hindu (Brahman) ; 300 
25. 
88 | Praja Pok4r eee eos) Surat... wee | pee ...| Hormasji Jamshedji; Parsi; 45 es oe 500 


59 | Prakésh and Gadgad&t ...| Bombay... oe) ae ...| Nagindas Mancharam; Hindu (Dasa Bania) ; 500 
58, 
ad Be ome .-.| dJamnd4das Bhagvandas ; Hindu (Surti Bania) ; 550 
43. 

91 | Samsher Bahadur... ceo} Ahmedabad .../ Do. ccc ...| Savaibhai Raéichand; Hindu (Jain); 62 ese 


90 Punch Dand ese wnat Do. eee 


92 | Sdnj Vartamdn ... ---| Bombay ... eee} Daily — oes ...| Messrs. Ardeshir & Oo. Partners being— 
(1) Rustamji Byramji Vatcha-Gandi; Parsi; 
8 


| ) (2) Ardeshir Pestonji Contractor ; Parsi; 36. 
93 | Sind Vartam4n ... eee! KarAchi ... te Weekly soe ves | Devkan Devji Sachdar ; Hindu (Lohana); 39... 250 
94 Stri Bodh ... —«»» += ««*) Bombay... _... Monthly ...| Jehangir Kaikhasru K4br4ji ; Parsi; 35. “ 500 
95 {Surat Akhb&r — ee. eco] Surat... ms Weekly | ee Phirozshh Edalji Patel; Parsi; 49 ... ion 300 


96 | Svadesh Bandhu ... ...| Mahudha 7 oe oe ...| Anopram Ménekldl Visashrim4li ; Hindu | 175 
| (Shravak); 36. | 


HINDIe | 


97 Pandit eé5 eee cor} Poona, eee oe Weekly iu eeei Govindrao Gangér4am Wanwe; Hindu (Wan- 160 ‘ 


j4ri) ; 43; and Tarabai, wife of the above ; 32. 
98 | Sharman Samachar eee | Bombay ... eit: ie ees ...| Shambhun4th Sharma; Hindu;45 ... ...! 1,500 
bY Shri Venkateshvar Sam4- Do, eee eee 


Do. .. — «:.| Pandit Lajya Reémji Sharma; Hindu (Négar| 6,200 
char. | Bréhman) ; 39. coe 
vox 461—2 
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. Brahman) ; 47. 
Do. Shankrapa om 9 ; Basrimarad; Hindu 150 
t); 37. 


Devang, Lingaya 

Do. | G1 Shivram "Gnddes Khénolkar; Hindu 825 
(Karh4da Bréhman) ; 34, | 

(2) Anndacharya Baéal4chérya Hoskeri; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 54. 

Do. Gururéo Raghavendra Mamd4pur; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 41. 

Gundo Nelgire Nddgir; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 28. 

Kamalashankar Dinkar Jathér; Hindu (Kar- 
héda, Brahman): 4l. 

Gaurishankar -Ramprasad; Hindu (Kanoja 
Bra&hman); 41, 
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105 RAjahanaa... 
106 | Rai Ranjini 
) ManrATHI. 
107 | Arunodaya Théna ... 
108 | A’rydvart ... Dhulia ... 
imme Cf .. 


Dhondo K4shinath Phadke ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman); 23. 

Ramchandra Krishna Thombre; Hindu (De- 
shasth Yajurvedi Brahman); 34. 

Hari Dharm4ji Gandhi ; Hindu (Vani); 27 ss 

Hari Bhikaji SAmant. ; Hindu (Gaud Brahman) ;| 
41. 

Anandrao Ramchandra Dharadhar; Hindu 
(Pathare Prabhu); 42, 

Ramchandra Vinayak Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
shasth Brahman) ; $7. 

Ganesh Moreshwar Khddilkar ; Hindu (Chit- 

. pawan Bréhman) ; 40. 

Sada@shiv Vishnu Phadke; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Brahman); 40. | 

Abaji Ramchandra Savant ; Hindu (Maratha) ; 
42. 

Jagannath Baléji Sapre; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brahman) ; 38. 

Saddshiv Vithal Parasnavis ; Hindu (Chandra- 
seniya Kayastha Prabhu); 67. 

Mahadev Pandurang Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 32. 

Kashinath Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Bréhman) ; 48. 
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Belgaum Samachdr 
Bhu’'t - 

| Chandanshu 
Chandrak4nt 
Chandrodaya 
Chikitsak ... ‘Belgaum 
Chitragupta Karad ... 
Dakshin Vritta Kolhapur 
Deshakdlavartam4n Erandol ... 
Dharma ... oe | seer 


Belgaum... 
Bombay 
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Dharwar Vritta 
Dayén Sagar 


Dharwar 


| Kolh#pur 


Sadishiv Hari Shahdne ; Hindu (Brahman) ... 


Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Sd4rasvat Br4h- 
man); 41. 


B & 


Granthamala Do. 
Hindu Punch Thana ... 


Jagadddarsh 


Monthly 
Weekly .. 
Ahmednagar Do. 


Vishnu Govind Bij4purkar, M.A.; Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman); 41. 

Krishn4ji Kashinéth Phadke, Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brahman); 38. 

Kashinath Bahirav Limaye; Hindu  (Chit- 
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EERE SEHR EEE 


Jagadhitechchhu 
Jagatsum4ch4r 
K4l sah 
Kalpataru ... 


| 
Keral Kokil 


Kesari__... ‘ee 


Khfndesh Chitragupta 


Khéndesh Vaibhav 


Poona ... 


Thana ... 


Sholapur 
Poona... 


Bombay... 


Poona .... 


Do. 


Monthly 
Weekly ... 


pawan Brahman); 52. 

Raoji Shridhar Gondhalekar; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman) ; 75. 

Trimbak A’b4ji Raje; Hindu (Kadyasth 
Prabhu) ; 41. 

Shivrim Mahddev Pardnjpe, M.A.; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brahman); 39. 

Govind Narayan Kakade; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman); 46. | 

Hari Nirdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpéwan 
Brdhman) ; 38. 

Krishnaji Narayan Athle; Hindu (Karhdda 
Brdhman) ; 49. =< | 

Bal Gangadhar Tilak, B.A.. LL.B.; Hindu 
(Chitpawan Bréhman); 48. 

Bhau Réoji Sindekar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 26. os j 

Yadav Bélkrishna Bahalkar; Hindu (Degshasth 
Brahman) ; 39. 

Bhikdji Gopdl Bhide ; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brah- 


man) ; age 35, - 

Rémkrishna Gop&l Pandit; Hindu (Gaud 
Brdhman); 27. 

Ganga#dhar Vaman Barve; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brahman) ; 27. _ 

Péndurang B4béji Bhosley ; Hindu (Martha) ; 
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No Name of Publication. | Where Published. Edition, Name, caste and age of Editor, 
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MaritHi—continued. | 
188 | Moda Vritta ... o.| Wai... -o+| Weekly ,.. ...| M4shingth Vaman Lele; Hindu (Chitpéwan| 650 
ed 48. ' 
189 | Mumbai Punch ..  ..-| Kochara (Ratn4-| Monthly ...| Anandrao Balkrishna Rangnekar ; Hindu (Gaud 
giri). Saraswat Brahman); 30. 


140 | Mumbai Vaibhav ...| Bombay... oof Daily... eee} Ganesh Keshav Karandikar; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Bréhmavy) ; 43. 
Do. 


141 | Mumbai Vaibhav a: See ees .+»| Weekly ,.. do. ‘iat 


142 | Nagar Samd4chér... ..| Ahmednagar ...| Do. 4, w.| Vishwanath Gangaram ; Hindu (Fulmali) ; 24, | 

149 | N4sik Vritta ...  ...| Ndsik | Do. oe ...] YaShvant Hari Kédle; Hindu (Chitp4wan 

Bréhman) ; 28. | 

144 | Nipdni Vaibhav ... —...| Nipdni ... -+| Do. .  .,.) Vishnu Ramchandra Vijapurkar; Hindu 

| (Deshasth Brahman); 50. 

145 | Nydy Sindhu... = ».| Ahmednagar ...| Do. ...  — .«.| Waman Shridhar Kukde; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 31. 

146 | Pandhari Bhushan | Pandharpur «| Do, .,.. w»| Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
| Brdhman) ; 34. 

147 | Pandhari Mitr&é ... 0 Do. oe | Do. ee _— eee} GHOVind Sakhdr4m Bidkar; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 42. 

148 | Parikshak... ... «| Belgaum -e| Do. se eve} Vaman Ramchandra Kanvinde ; Hindu (Séras- 
wat Brahman). 

149 | Poona Vaibhav ... -oo| Poona... os oo ae ...| Ganesh Mab&dev Kelkar; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
7 Brahman); 36. 

150 } Prabodh Chandrika -++| Jalgaon ... ak Be aie ...| Nar4éyan “Narsinh Fadnis; Hindu (Deshasth 

| Brahman) ; 39. ) 

151 | Prakash ... wis .oo| SACArA 20 cco} D0. cee .o.| Ganesh Ballal Phansalkar; -Hindu (Karhada 
Brahman) ; 82, 

162 | Pratod ee see -««| Is!ampur a” Ge see ...| Ganesh Ramchandra; Hindu (Karhdda)go9—360 
Brahman) ; 23. 

153 | Raghav Bhaoshan... — aol ee oe) ae ...| Gulabsing Bhagirath ; Hindu (Pardeshi) ; 42... 


154 | Satya Mitra one ...| Malegaon oe eee .».| Balchand Hirachand ; Hindu (Gujar4ti Jain) ; 

26. 

1h5 | Satya Sadan sec vee] Alibag ... cos] DO. ave eoe| RAoji Hari Athavle; Hindu (Chitpdwan Brdh- 
| | man); 53. 

156 | Satyi Shodhak ... vee Ratnagiri a Se ...| Hari Nardyan Limaye; Hindu (QOhitpdwan 

Brahman) ; 60. 

157 | Shet, Shetakiand Shetakari, Poona ... ...| Fortnightly —...| Nominal Editor :—Ganesh Lakshman Sahasra- 

buddhi; Hindu (Chitpawan Brahman). Real 

Editor :—Ramchandra Vinayak ‘Tikekar; 

Hindu (Karhada Br&hman); 45. 

...| Narsappa Abanna; Hindu (Kéam4ti); 46 .... 


158 | Sholdpur Samachar eee} Sholapur ...| Weekly ... 


159 | Shrigonda Vritta... .»-| Shrigonda a ee one 2 iene Janubhai; Muhammadan (Shaikh) ; 
: 4. 

160 | Shri Shahu cee coe] SALATA eee eco} DO. eve oo es Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh- 

man); 22. 

161 | Shubh Suchak ... ont Ante: om a ee | ee ...| Ramchandra Appaji Chitale ; Hindu (Chitp4wan 

Brahman); 61. 

162 |Sumant ... ae ooo] MATA coe an ee| Mahddev Damodar Kulkarni; Hindu (De- 
. shasth Brahman); 33. | 

163 | Vidya Vilas vee  — see| Kolhapur -«+| Bi-weekly ...| Ganesh Shankar Gokhale; Hindu (Chitpdwan 

| Bréhman); 21. 
164} Vihari_... a ...| Bombay.ee -«| Weekly ... ...| Balkrishna Narayan Phatak; Hindu (Chitpé- 
wan Brahman); 365. 
165 | Vividh Dny4n Vistér ...; Do, .o ---| Monthly... eee} (1} Vinayak Balkrishna Nadkarni... on 
(2) Ramkrishna Raghunath Moramkar ; 
Hindu (Gaud Saraswat Braihman). 

...| Lakshman Mahadev Vaidya; Hindu (Chit- 

pawan Brahman) ; 51. 

167 | VrittaSudha = ow vee} SAtAra coc ae es: eee} Laxman Vaman Khatavkar; Hindu (Deshasth 

. Br&hman); 38. | 

ans ...| Nana Dad4ji Gund; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 

3 man) ; 39. 


166 | Vrittasar .. +e» = see} WAL ove wwe] Weekly ... 


168 Vyap4ri eee eee eee Poona eee on Do. | 


169 | Vydpdr Samachar .. -+| Ahmednagar ...| Do, — ie ees Punamehand Mutha Hindu (Mar- 
: wadi); 30. 


SinpIv’ 


170 Khairkh4h a ...| L&arkhdna | »+o| Weekly ... vie — Dharmsing Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) About 
171 |Musifir ... 0. — +#e| Hyderabad (Sind). Do. .. — e| Térdohand Tahilsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 20 wwe oy 
172 | Sind Sudhar eee eee| Karachi... aa i. Khanchand Rahumal; Hindu (Amil) ; 38 
173 |Sookree.... «ws = Oe cw “| Se one Reghumal ; Hindu (Lohana) ; 42 owe 
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Manra’tHI AND Ka'NARESE. 


MarArnut anp Urpv. 


‘Gulbarga Samfchér _.. 


PoORTUGURESE-KONKANI. 


A Luz vais ini oie 


Ahmedabad 


Bagalkot . 


Bombay... 


(Hyder- 


Weekly .. 


Weekly eee 


Weekly «+. 


Weekly ... 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid Farrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 


‘Munshi Abdul Karim walad Habibulla ; 
Muhammadan. | 


Tajammal Hosain; Muhammadan .. _... 


Hakim Mahomed Abdul Hamid fF arrakh; 
Muhammadan ; 50. 

Shaik Abdulla walad Shaik Mahomed ; Muham- 
madan (Shaik); 31. 


Bh4gubhai Fatechand K4rbhdri; Hindu (Jain) ; 


Bando Trimbak Kerur; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman, Sméarta) ; 32. 


— Govind Bodus; Hindu (Brahman) ; 
50. 


Antone Fernandes; Goanese; 23 


Ali Anvar Ali; Mamata 
. 39. | 


1,400: 


150 


1,000 


eg 
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C. The system of spelling vernacular words followed by the Reporter is the same as that adopted in the 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or d) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (S{ = w in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word, This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word, as 
in Arenodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 
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Notes—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are printed 
in italics. 


_ $B. ‘The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the above 
list is pfinted in brackets after the name. 


Official Spelling 


DD. ‘Bhe figures giving the circulation or number of copies publishecé of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution, 
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Additions to, and alterations in, the list of Newspapers and Periodicals. 
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No, Name of Publication. Where Published, Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circula. Hi 


Gus ABATI. ; 


Monthly... —_..»| Dhirajrém Dalpatrém Vaid; Hindu (Audich 500 
Brahman); 36. | 


78a | Jivadaya «+. sos. oe REO. - on ” 


80a | Kéthiaéw4r Mitra... |... Ahmedabad =... | Weekly ... ove yeaden | | 

Marat. | : 

111la | Brahmodaya a: aa ann os + {Fortnightly ... _— an Balwant Hardikar; Hindu (Karh&da' _,., | 
rahman). 3 


The Editor of No. 70 is Kdlidés Motiram and the circulation is 150. 
No, 177 has ceased to existe | fi 
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Politics and the Public Administration. 


1. “His Highness the Aga Khan could not have hit upon a better way 
i of commemorating the visit of Their Royal Highnesses 
en ae Vien the Prince and Princéss of Wales than by offering 
Memorial. Hall in comme. ® most desirable gift of two life-size marble statues 
moration of the visit to India Of the illustrious couple to the Victoria Memorial 
of Their Royal Highnesses Hall at Calcutta. There is not the least doubt that 
7, Prince and Princess of His Highness’ choice of the gift is as appropriate as 
ales. 420. oat : 
Gujarét Mitra (26), 23rd the place he has selected for it, and it is certain that 
July, Eng. cols. the metropolis of the Indian Empire will feel thank- 
ful for the honour done to it by this distinguished 
citizen of Bombay............ We trust the example of His Highness the Aga 
Khan will be an incentive to the Princes and other wealthy people of the 
country to make suitable offerings to the Victoria Memorial Hall in order to 


make it a really attractive and useful institution.” 


2. * It is settled, it seems, that the Prince and Princess of Wales shall 

not even witness the opening of the Industrial 

Exhibition at Benares. Their itinerary shows that 

Adverso comments on the ‘Hey are timed to arrive at Agra in the third week 
exclusion of Benares fromthe 12 December and will spend the 26th, 27th and 
programme of the tour of 28th December at Lucknow within a night’s journey 
His Royal Highness the from Benares: nay, they will pass through Benares 


yy wrote Ry an (13), 26th OF their way to Calcutta on the 29th December 
July. om . without making a halt ! So much forthe much-lauded 


over-flowing sympathy of our Royal guests with the 
people of this country’ and their strenuous efforts at 
national regeneration! It is difficult to fathom the motives of such highly 
impolitic conduct not only on the part of those responsible for settling the course 
of the coming Royal tour through the country, but also on the part of His Royal 


Highness himself. Let it be known to them that this deliberate avoiding of the — 


people’s exhibition is causing grave dissatisfaction and disappointment. That the 
Royal visitors who are coming as Indias guests should exhibit so pointed a 
disregard of popular wishes and feelings exposes them, we deeply regret to 
say, to much unfavourable comment, and we, therefore, trust that even at the 
eleventh hour the authorities concerned will have the sense to perceive the 
mischief they are making and will-so arrange the itinerary as to allow 
the Prince and Princess to grace the opening ceremony of the Exhibition 
with their presence. Things have happened in Bengal, as we know, that 
are ominous of anything but an enthusiastic reception in that great pro- 
Vince, and it. does not require much foresight to predict that the success 
of the Royal progress through the United Provinces will be seriously marred, 
if the Prince and his advisers are so short-sighted and so lacking in political 
wisdom as to persist in slighting the Exhibition in the way it is apparently 
intended to do. These annual exhibitions have now come to be regarded as 
national shows; they are evidence of the serious and practical manner in which 
the educated classes of the Indian population are setting about the industrial 
revival of this country. In tle success of these exhibitions the people at 
large are beginning to take a kcen interest, and we can, therefore, say with 
assurance that the Prince and Princess will be committing a gross blunder, 
such as must draw down upon them immense unpopularity, if they were to 
give the great popular show at Benares the go-by as advertised in the pro- 
gramme of their tour through India,” 
” 


3. “It has been proposed in some quarters to invite the Prince of Wales 
Me tb beg ce ger to the Indian National Congress to be held at 
poe Tichinces the Prince Benares. If the invitation is given and accepted, 
of Wales to the forthcoming We thinka very grand opportunity will thereby be 
Congress at Benares. alforded to our future Sovereign to acquaint himself 
Kardcht Chronicle (9), at first hand with the needs.and requirements of the 
Li te poh country. His presence at the Congress will make 
the millions of the Indian people grateful towards him for his condescen- 
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a the Prince will be surrounded out here advise. 
und to expose the dark side of the administra- 
ections may be raised against his accepting the invitation 
he Congress: But, if His Royal Highness wishes to learn the views 
ibjeots, he cannot do better than to over-ride such objeotions.”’ 
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eRint a The Secretary of State in England and the Viceroy in India have 
POSE. BEN explained the modifications adopted in the Kitchener 

hemtge scheme, the former contending that they do not affect 

,, Compromise between the the terms of his despatch, and the latter expressing 

Secretary of State and the ; By , 

Government of India regard- Satisfaction at Mr. Brodrick’s ‘discovery’ that they 

ing the Military réorganiza~ donot. Mr. Brodrick could not, of course, nakedly 


$e 
- 


— ro. “lB avow that he has no further interest in the business 
ci (6), ond Jaly. val Reformer than that Lord Kitchener should be appeased. Nor 


could the Viceroy concede that the modifications 
which have prevented him from resigning are of no 
consequence. What Lord Kitchener thinks of them is not known; he probably 
agrees With the Secretary of State. So far asthe people are concerned, they 
have been made to realise more than ever that their interests are the sport of 
politicians. Their confidence in the prudence and statesmanship of their 
rulers has been rudely shaken. To them the present compromise offers 
no better prospect of moderation in military affairs than the unmodified 
scheme. The most important modification is the institution of a Council of 
officers to decide on questions affecting Indian troops. This is a, compara- 
tively minor matter from the point of view of the public. If the Council is to 
prevent proposals like that of Lord Kitchener for native Field Batteries—a 
generous error, if it was an error—the Indian people will have no reason to be 
over-enthusiastic about it. We can only repeat what we said before, that the 
only safe and satisfactory cheek against action such as Mr. Brodrick’s is to 
rovide some measure of popular control on the expenditure of Government. 
Sir Henry Fowler called Mr. Brodrick’s attention to ‘ the severe, if not offensive, 
criticisms of his despatch’ contained in the Viceroy’s ‘extraordinary speech’ 
at Tuesday’s meeting of the Legislative Council. Mr. Brodrick replied that he 
had cabled for the full text of the speech and would make a statement in the 
House of Commons early next week. The Vieeroy’s speech was no doubt restrained, 
but none the less severe. Lord Curzon isa far abler man than Mr. Brodrick, 
and His Excellency strongly feels the absurdity of the Secretary of State’s 
action. Under the circumstances, he would perhaps have done well to kave 
eorfined himself to a simple statement of the modifications, unless, indeed, he 
meant to convey that, even though they had been sanctioned, the scheme was 
one for which he was averse from taking the responsibility.” 


5. “Though Lord Curzon has put the best face on it, it is evidert 
ee ee that he has met with another rebuff at the hands 
enix (1), Zend duly, of the Secretary of State. At the Supreme 
Legislative Council the Viceroy said that the modifications proposed in 
thé Army scheme had ‘without exception. been accepted by His Majesty’s 
Government,’ but Reuter wires a very different tale. Lord Curzon suggested 
four modifications, and according to Keuter the two most important have been 
rejected, First, it was recommended that the Military Supply Member should 


Biss | always be a soldier. ‘The Government replied that it was unable to fetter the 
# futare discretion of the Crown, though the impending vacancy will be filled by 


a soldier. In the second place, Lord Curzon desired that the Supply Member 
should be available for consultation on all military questions. The reply was 
that the Viceroy could consult any member of his Council, but no special claim 
could exist for the Supply Member to be consulted upon the proposals of the 
Commander-in-Chief or vice versa, It is impossible to reconcile these facts 
with Lord Curzon’s assertion that the moditications have without exception 
been accepted, Doubtless Lord Curzon has resigned himself to the position of 
playing the second fiddle where the greater personality of Lord Kitchener is 
eencerned, and it is plain that his tall talk about resigning was a mere petulant 
threat.’’ | 
| 6, Referring tothe Military reorganization scheme the Kdi writes in 
> Ket 12%), 28th Joly. a sarcastic tone :— Both Lord Curzon and Lord Kitche- 
yiofaouuee ner are exerting themselves for the good of india. 
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Whenever high-minded Englishmen are seen to labour disixiterestedly in this 
manner, it is the @uty of the native population to give them their support. 
The Native Press has acted most laudably in following the example of the 
Anglo-Indian Press in siding with Lord Curzon; but our countrymen should 
not forget the obligations they are under to Lord Kitchener. In 1901 
the Military expenditure was 15 millions sterling. It was increaséd to 20 
millions in 1905. The sole credit of this increase belongs to Lord Kitchener, 
He also deserves the special thanks of the starving Indian rayats for the 
annual allotment of two millions sanctioned by Government for the next 
few years for carrying out the new army reorganization scheme. When this 
expenditure is incurred, India need have no fear of Russia. Not only will she 
now be independent of England in respect of drafts and supplies for a long time 
after the actual outbreak of hostilities with Russia, but can also render assistance 
to England in usurping a new country like the Transvaal. Lord Kitchener has 
made excellent arrangements for the manufacture of rifles, ammunition, &c,, 
and has even opened a Staff College to supply the deficiency of officers. In 
short, he has brought the Indian army toa state of perfect preparedness for 
war. Englishmen may now make any use of it they like. 


7.. “Sir Henry Fowler has been graciously pleased to assure the world 
ea iia ac th that on reading the full text of the Viceroy’s speech, 
Sinene's snuee rede he has changed his opinion, and that he now considers 
gislative Council on the Mili. it to have been not ‘offensive’ but ‘ unconstitu- 
tary reorganization scheme, et Eee ye So the High Priest of official decorum 
Jim-e-Jamshed (29),.28th now wears the mantle ot constitutionalism. A 
oar —— ome, 5 Gand Caatlte . statesman. representing the vanguard of Liberalism 
(415); st July. : 5 3 7 es 
in free England, holds it unconstitutional for a 
Viceroy to defend a great constitutional principle on behalf of a voiceless 
and helpless people against the encroachments of a rampant militarism 
sanctioned by a blundering and ignorant Secretary of State! Fine Liberalism! 
Exquisite custodianship of Indian interests on the part of one who main- 
tains that every member of Parliament 1s a member for India!” [The 
Sind Gazette writes ;—‘‘ We confess that we faii to understand why Lord 
Curzon’s speech at the Viceregal Council on ‘Tuesday last should have been 
characterised as ‘offensive’ by Sir Henry Fowler, or why it should aave been 
regarded either in Parliament or by the Home papers as indicative of any 
insubordination towards the Home Government......... . ‘Tne Viceroy, it seems to 
us, expressed himseli with great restraint and moderation.......... We ean find 
nothing in the speech to justify the language used at Home in regard to it.’ | 


8. “Sir Henry Fowler has repented of the severity with which he judged 
Lord Curzon’s speech. While the British press, with 
its inevitable love of consistency, has seen no reason, 
after a perusal of the full speech, to modify the 
opinion formed on the telegraphic summary, the Liberal statesman has realised 
the falseriess of the step taken by him.... ..... Those who have agreed with 
Lord Curzon in the press seem to hold that as soon as he was overruled by the 
Secretary of State he should incontinently have resigned, or kept his lips 
hermetically sealed. Lord Curzon knew better. He must have perceived, 
notwithstanding the exaggerated glosses put upon his ‘defeat’ in the press, 
that the Secretary of State had really endeavoured to give him all that he 
had asked for in principle, and if Mr. Brodrick had only been a little more 
courteous in his tone, no one would have thought of doubting whether the 
Viceroy could continue in oifice consistently with self-respect.” |Klsewhere the 
paper writes :—“‘ The Viceroy in Council is India’s only chance against the 
blunders and extravagance of the Military authorities. Ifyou weaken his 
hold, you Jand the country over practically to the War party. Lord Kitchener 
will not be here for ever. Besides, is India alone to pay for all her frontier 
wars and expeditions, just and unjust? Why should Great Britain throw the 
whole burden on this country P We know she has too many burdens herselt to 
bear. But that is the penalty of aiming at a world-wide Empire. Let England 
get what she can out of the Colonies. It is for the maintenance of some 
such position and the constitutional rights of the Government of India that 
we want the Viceroy in Council to be supreme.,”’] 


con 639——4 


Indian Spectator (7), 29th 
July. 
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| about dhe ees eee India must continue to be dragged behind the chariot of the 


a a eta “t ab) Oe ree fu ssday. last, “ rema by Sir Henry Fowler in the 
pot cog) Blouse of Commons, we are of opinion that the ex- 
tary of State fo India not fat . Itis nouse blaming the electric 
3 on. the. subject....Even. when the whole speech is officially wired, as Mr. 
pdrick has demand i, it will be found that Sir Henry Fowler had good 
| und to raise objectio 

’ at Viceregal 


> 


n. Lord Curzon seems to fancy that he is the chartered 
debate, But there are not wanting some discerning 
a, not dazzled with the glamourof Viceregal grandiloquence, who think 
that many. of his past utterances would have been: seriously challenged had 
y been delivered on the floor of the House of Commons or any other 
independent deliberative legislative assembly, self-assertive and self-respecting. 
ass J». . We are sure that a speech of this very character would have been severely 
denounced by the Viceroy himself, had any other State servant ventured to 
make it in public. Indeed, did he not visit the courageous and independent 
Mr, Thorburn with bis wrath for that memorable paper the latter read at Simla 
some yearsago?P ‘That official had to pay the penalty of his utterance by sending 
in his resignation. It is amusing, therefore, to notice most of the Anglo-Indian 
pope pers characterising Lord Curzon’s speech as mild and self-restrained.......... 
he Statesman, true to its traditions, alone among Anglo-Indian contemporaries 
remarks that ‘it is no usual event fora Viceroy to remonstrate in public 
with the Secretary of State on account of orders it has been the duty of the 
latter fo convey from the Home Government.’...... But we may as well point 
out some of the barbed and sharp-edged points of the Curzonic utterance. 
‘Whether the system thus modified will be in any way superior to that 
with which we have hitherto been familiar or whether it will possess any 
permanent vitality the future alone will show.’ This was undoubtedly a. 
covert attack on the despatch of the Secretary of State. There is a subtle 
virus of contempt about it. The next is an attack on the recent organi- 
zers of the military system in the United Kingdom of whom Mr, Brodrick 
is one. ‘ We have seen so many schemes of military organization rise and 
fall in recent years that prophecy is dangerous.’ The veiled sarcasm of this 
sentence cannot be gainsaid. And here is a third specimen. ‘The Secretary 
of State informed us in his final reply that they did not contravene the 
provisions of his despatch, and that some of them were in exact fulfilment of the 
wishes and intentions there conveyed. Wewerevery giad to make this dis- 
covery, since while securing points to which we attached the utmost importance, 
we learned that we were at the same time acting in accordance with the desires 
of His Majesty’s Government.’ The sting lies in the clause we have italicised. 
It was consummate irony on the part of the Viceroy.” [The Phenix writes 
in a similar strain. | 


10. Commenting on the remarks made by the Kaiser-i-Hind regarding 

: Mr. Haldane’s defence of Lord Curzon’s administration 

Men @ reer . oer. in Parliament (vide paragraph 11 of Weekly Report 
in Parliament and the ques- No. 29), the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes:—‘' Denuded of 
tion of the expediency of the their verbiage, the commentsof the Kaiser-i-Hind 
Congress identifying itself mean that the Congress—which resents being called 
ee sae od poy) ay, 20 academic and visionary body and pretends to be a 
July, Eng: cola. practical political organization dealing with concrete 
| facts and attempting the solution of ‘India’s political 

problems on practical, business-like and truly statesmanlike lines—must ignore 
the facts and the situation as they exist,. and go on mumbling copy- -book 
Sangeea about ‘ Liberalism, freedom ard progress’ as the tenets of its political 
faith, blind to all that passes around it! It means that, no. matter what the 
mostinfluential and prominent among the official Liberals may think and say 


ious Liberals and alienate their opponents who may 
some use to her! It means that not recking anything that may be occurring 

iit of ‘its mistake and to dictate a wiser, better and more sensible course, 
should lie wise it is, shut its eyes and, as a recalcitrant school- 


15 


boy or drunken tramp would do, go on kicking in the air orat anybody 
else who may approach to arouse it to its folly and advise it to behave itself ! ” 


11, Ever since the creation of kingdoms on earth we find some people 
enjoying inde ence and others wallowing in 
h fas , pee pie pir apcin servivade. Thee can be no doubt that the emf is 
y of purpose in those : . : 
who struggle for the political & blessed state, while the latter is full of misery. 
emancipation of their fellow- Some persons, who are brought up in servitude, may 
er ah a Yel show a fondness for it, but this liking is not natura!. 
en SAPD See omy. It is normally the ambition of every one to free 
himself from servitude. Some are successful in their endeavour, while others 
fail, It is bélieved that for the attainment of political independence we 
must have God’s grace on our side, but it is essential above all things that 
men should be ready to do what lies in their power. Successin such enterprises 
depends mostly on human effort. In ‘some respects there is a similarity 
between political emancipation and spiritual emancipation. For the attainment 
of both men are required to cast off the fetters which bind them. But political 
emancipation is a far more arduous task than spiritual emancipation. The 
latter can be attained if only one man will put forth the requisite effort, while for 
the former it is necessary that a whole people should be actuated by a single aim. 
A man, who is desirous of attaining spiritual salvation, is not hindered 
or obstructed by any one, but those who are bent upon achieving political 
emancipation are confronted by the systematic and organized opposition 
of a class whose interest lies in keeping their fellow-beings in slavery. 
To overcome this opposition it is necessary that all the people in an 
enslaved country should be actuated by the same aim, But there are so 
many differences among the people of a country in point of status, education 
and culture that it is impossible for all to be actuated by the desire for their 
emancipation. There are some who have no adequate conception of their 
servitude and do not realise its hideous horrors and wretchedness. In these 
circumstances, their leaders manage to set some artificial aim before them so 
as to win their support in the campaign of political independence: The Russians, 
who rose against the established government in 1825, told their followers that 
they wanted to set up Constantine on the throne, though their real object was 
to obtain a constitutional form of government. At the time of the Indian 
Mutiny, too, the country was in a very miserable plight, but the people had 
become utterly devoid of self-respect or patriotism; so the leaders hit upon 
the device of greased cartridges to induce their Hindu and Muhammadan 
followers to rise against Government. But as greased cartridges were not 
the real cause which underlay the movement, the fervour and excitement 
aroused thereby ceased in a very short time as soon as the sepoys 
were convinced that the cartridges were not really greased. MJeligion 
has often been employed by political agitators for the purpose of exciting 
the feelings and sympathies of their ignorant followers, but this is not a wise or 
prudent course to adopt. Why not make a direct appeal to the masses to 
support the political movement as such? Itis no use mixing politics and 
religion together. Political aims can very well be secured by steadily fostering 
the political movement as such. The adventitious aid of religion adds no real 
strength to it. 


12, In the course of an article comparing the morality of Englishmen 

| with that of the indians the Arydvarta writes :—The 

a Saw of Ine oe *77 East India Company knew the immorality and cor- 
art sete Of SBOE ESS” waption of its servants. Warren Hastings connived 
Arydvarta (108), 22nd July. at the oppression practised on the people by Revenue 
and Judicial officers. Sir Elija Impey misappro- 

priated vast.sums of money belonging tothe Begums. The commercial morality 
of the English was not a whit better. They bought and sold goods for any price 
they liked and plundered people under the pretext of trade. ‘Their system 
of trading was so outrageous that the people preferred even dacoity toit. In 
the 19th century things did not much improve. When Sir John Strachey was 
Finance Minister of India, there was a deficit of two crores of rupees, but 
no one even dreamt of investigating the matter. The Cambay case brought 
to light the most reprehensible conduct of Mr. Wilson. The disgrace 
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ut Ms = and: ‘courageous on the battletield. The same opinion is 


‘Seoarded: abot them by Chinese travellers. Warren Hastings considered 


ceatately mild, benevolent, averse to revenge, trustworthy and 
Kind-bensted. oh hinstone thought thém peaceful and mild, and in point of 
righteousness he Sabcmed them far superior to his own countrymen. Thus 
we see, on the agnor pid quoted above, that the ancient morality of the Hindus 


Was Ma tiene grab and we are sure that it will remain so in future also. It was 


that with the advent of British rule in India Hindu morality would 
Seteriaate. Bui happily the calamity has been averted. 


13, Europeans believe that they have conferred an obligation upon 
Asiatics by coming in their midst and that the 
Effect of Japanese contact of Europe with Asia has tended to elevate the 
Myo hg on European policy Jatter both morally and materially, Now, we believe 
Viheri (164), 24th July. that the effects of our contact with Western people 
have been the reverse of salutary. Europeans have 
brought in their train taverns and brothels and semi-prostitution even among 
respectable ladies. Among the effects of Western education in India we may 
notice want of respect for elders, loss of faith in religion and a liking for luxurious 
living. The experience of other Asiatic countries like J apan is also similar, A 
Japanese nobleman says, in the course of ap interview with an Englishman, 
that “at Japanese ports there are many houses of ill fame mainly supported by 
European sailors, who have introduced vices and vulgarities of which old Japan 
was absolutely ignorant.’ This is Japan’s experience of the Western people. 
But then the Japanese are an independent nation and have picked up 
certain virtues of Europeans along with their vices. But we Indians have only 
imitated the vicious habits of Europeans. When Eastern races resent the evil 
influence of Europeans upon them, the latter lose all patience and behave either 
like cowards or madmen. The victories of Japan over Russia have struck terror 
among some of the European nations having territorial possessions in Asia. 
For instance, the French are beginning to lighten the load of taxation in Indo- 
China and showing a readiness to admit the natives of the country to high 
offices. The Germans are following a similar policy at Kiaouchaun. But the 
case of the British Government is quite different, and our condition under it 
is becoming worse day by day. It has resolved to hand over the country 
into the hands of a military autocrat like Lord Kitchener. This is tantamount 
to consigning the people to the hands of a butcher. 


14, “Qur ‘readers are already aware that General L. Botha is leading an 
opposition to the new constitution which has been 

General Botha on the granted to the Transvaal, That constitution is no 
new Transvaal Constitution doubt based on the principle of representative gov- 
and similarity between ernment, but unfortunately it is representative 
the politial condition mt the government in name and not in substance.......... 
Mahrétta (11), 23rd Joly. The constitution breathes a spirit of distrust, and to that 
Botha takes emphatic exception, now that the Boers 

have everywhere loyally accepted the situation. The position of the Boers 
is in this respect somewhat like that of the Indian people. Thus though 


represented in the Legislative Oouncil, the Boers, like the Indian people, cannot 


claim the right to ‘control 4 single shiliing of expenditure.’ ‘We may talk 


and talk bitterly,’ says L. Botha, ‘but nothing more.’ Surely nothing could be 


_ more humiliating than such a change toa people who have proved their ability 


blows as well as totalk. ‘The conflict between the Dutch language and 
. again. may be. said to be a counterpart of the conflict between the 
aculars of Tpaia ond the lange uage.of the rulers in the educational system 

mms, Kotha and his comrades repudiate the allega- 
sh to be taught at all. What they really 


they home not want Engl: 
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tege is that ‘in family and sdoial life, the sentiment of the native lang 
should be respected. 


” The complaint of Botha that English is bein taught in 
the Transvaal schools by teachers who do not know a word of Dutch, or that 
the Boer boys are too poor to be subjected to a long and ill-arranged course of. 
schooling without prejudice to their other interests, has in it something which 
is quite familiar to us in India and akin to one of the most patent educational 
grievances which we are suffering from. ‘I want every Boer child,’ says Botha, 
‘to learn and know English, but [ want that child to know good sound English 
conveyed in a manner suited to its powers of acquirement ani future 
usefulness.’ The lot of the Boers is coming perilously near the lot of the 
natives of India. Whether there is a conscious attempt on the part of the 
British rulers to copy the Indian model in Africa will, in our opinion, be 
decided by the answer to the question whether the Boers like the natives of 
India are to be disarmed,”’ 


15. The result of the Kabul Mission does not seem to have satisfied 
3 Lord Curzon himself, let alone other independent 
K co ea of the gritics. A sure test of this lies in the adverse 
Mahrdtta (11), 23rd July, Comments made by the writer of the Times articles 
on ‘ Indian affairs’ who, if not a henchman, is at 
least a faithful friend of the Indian Viceroy. Both Mr. Brodrick and Lord 
Lansdowne made a show of being highly pleased with the result of the Mission 
to Kabul. Now we all know that Habibulla has got the title of ‘ His Majesty ’ 
and Sir Louis Dane a Knighthood. But what did the British Government 
gainP That was the question discussed in Parliament. The Secretary of 
State for India and the Foreign Minister tried to make a moral victory 
out of a diplomatic defeat during tiie course of that discussion. This ma 
well serve as an object lesson in the art of ‘ how to be satisfied though beaten,’ 
The writer of the articles on ‘Indian affairs’ makes the suggestive 
comment that the result of the Mission has been so disappointing that 
there is now no great eagerness on the part either of Lord Curzon or 
of the Secretary of State to claim the pateraity of this somewhat 
sickly infant of the Mission. No one ever stated clearly what were the 
objects for which the Mission was sent. What we do know now of 
these objects, judging by what has been settled between the Amir and the 
British representative, is that they could as easily and as -well have been 
achieved by mere correspondence with the ruler of Afghanistan. Where was 
the necessity for the risk as well as the expense incurred in sending the Mission 
to Kabul? The papers published on the subject are vague and insufficient. 
They are, as Lord Newton remarked in the debate raised by him in the 
House of Lords, more remarkable for what they do not contain than for the 
actual information they give. ‘lhe drafting of the agreement signed b 
Habibulla and Louis Dane is, as admitted by Lord Lansdowne, distinctly the 
Amir’s own. It is permissible to imagine, therefore, that the Amir must 
have discarded Mr. Dane’s draft and said ‘I will have none.of your draft; 
here is mine which you will have or not as you like.’ ‘Surely that is the way,’ 
observes the T'imes writer ‘in which this flowery production must be regarded 
when compared with the blunt English of the two Durand agreements of 
November 12th, 1893.’ But matters must have gone beyond that. ‘There is said 
to be an impression all round that ‘ the honours and hospitalities extended to the 
Mission were not quite so ungrudging as might have been desired in a count 
where every little breach of etiquette is seriously regarded.’ In other words, 
the Mission was not even well treated, and it bad to return without taking 
any quid pro quo for the title of ‘ His Majesty ’ and the payment of £400,000 
which the Amir got to his credit by his ‘ oriental diplomacy ’.”’ 


16. “The réduction in the overland telegraph rates is.a boon for which 
the mercantile community will feel sincerely grateful 
Reduction in the tele- tg Lord Curzon’s Government. The knocking off of 


ory wepland between India ay additional 6d. per word from the tariff is a sub- 


id 29), 28th Stantial concession. This reduction will, however, be 

Joly. me ae e effected in the case of private telegrams alone. The 

press rates to India are to remain vhe same as they 

are now. The newspaperwallas would, no doubt, have been much pleased 
CON 589——0 | 
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hat the time, is not come when exchange of news by 
mn India and Great. Britain could be looked upon by the Government 
ed blessing. The Viceroy and the Government of Lord Curzon at 
Teast do not seem to have gai by the concession already made to the 
“press in this respect, and it is not unlikely that the man in the street would 
look upon the refusal cf the Government to extend the present concession to 
ress as springing from its desire to save itself the trouble of frequent expla- 
nations with the Secretary of State in consequence of the activities of enter- 
prising representatives of Reuter and of the home papers at Simla.”’ 


17.° “ Lord Curzon has once more changed the map of India. He could not 
Gee | create provinces by conquest and annexation, but he 
Seer of Bengal. has created two partitions, one in the north-west corner 

ndian Spectator (7), 29th ; ; 
July; Karnétak Patra (60), Of India, and now another at the opposite extremity. 
gq : 24th July. The Bengalis swear that they will not acquiesce in the 
¥ dismemberment of the ‘ nation,’ and they seem to have 
a revived their opposition to the measure as approved by the Secretary of State. 
We have it in a private letter that they threaten to boycott Government in more 
ways than one, and otherwise to mark their sense of indignation. It is impos- 
sible, at this distance, to realize the cause or causes of this disaffection with an 
administrative measure. But the opponents ought to know. What we can 
see is that the inhabitants of the new province will lose none of their former 
rights and privileges......... . Both the old and the new province will be 
large enough to be self-contained. .......... The new province will not be 
known as Eastern Bengal only or as Assam only, but as a compound of the 
two.”’ [The Karndtak Patra, on the other hand, writes :—Whatever reasons 
the apologists of the partition of Bengal may bring forward to justify the dis- 
memberment of the province, we are strongly of opinion that the real objects 
of the authors of the scheme are two, viz., (1) to create an antagonism of 
interests between the Muhammadans and the Hindus, and (2) to provide facilities 
to the tea-planters of Assam in procuring coolies to work on their estates. It is 
well-known that in Bengal both Muhammadans and Hindus have, by 
long association and community of interests, gradually been welded into a 
single nation so to speak, but the authorities do not wish to see such a feeling 
subsisting between the two communities. Over and above these two 
main objects Lord Curzon has steadily kept a third aim in view, and that 
is to create new berths for his countrymen in India. From the very beginning 
of his Viceroyalty he has consistently followed this policy. The practical out- 
come of the several Commissions appointed by His Lordship has been the 
creation of new appointments for Europeans. Now that his regime is drawing 
to a close, he has created a new province, which would provide some more berths 


for Europeans and increase the burden of the poor Indian tax-payer by about 
8 lakhs per year. | 


18. It is yow three months and a half that the terrible earthquake in 
pe Sealy ang ea ar the Punjdb occurred, spreading disaster, desolation 
Pry ats, ao A seni sag and destitution around. Many lost their lives in the 
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earthquake in the Punjab. | C@tastrophe, while others survive in misery and wretch- 
Kesari (131), 25th July. edness, Government took upon themselves the relief 
ie? Lf the peasantry, so far as tagavi and remissions of land 


revenue were concerned, and of their favourites, the military and their officers, 
The rest of the sufferers are allowed to be relieved by means of public subscrip- 
tions. It is quite necessary that the sufferers in a calamity like an earthquake 
should receive prompt and generous relief. Otherwise the money collected from 
philanthropic persons proves of no use, and the misery of the victims remains 
: unalleviated. We had, therefore, suggested that Government should extend 
relief to the suffem§rs in the earthquake from the public treasury, but our 
suggestion went unfiteded, and the authorities, true to their traditions, adopted 
a stingy attitude in disbursing the funds collected by public subscription. ‘The 
consequence of this policy has been that many have not yet received assist- 
ae ance, and Mr, Fagan, the officer appointed by Government to control the work 
. _ of dispensing relief, is returning irom the scene of his labours because the 
a *} excessive rain in the Kangra Valley has caused damp in his tent and he cannot 


49 


get a suitable bungalow for his residence. So the work of dispensing relief will 
be suspended till the end of the monsoon! But what about the sufferers in the 
earthquake, who require relief very badly during the rains? Does it not smack 
of heartlessness to postpone the work till after the rains? If Government had 
generously undertaken the work of relief with their own money, matters would 
never have come to the present sad pass. 


19. ‘Replying to a question put by the Honourable Babu Bhupendra 
Nath Basu recently in the Bengal Legislative Coun- 
The Bengal Government ji], the Honourable Mr. Carlyle, Chief Secretary to the 


d the reservation of certain wre 
apeilatiaiae “1 the Board bengal Government, after admitting that Government 


of Revenue for Europeans had reserved 30 per cent. of the subordinate appoint- 


and Korasians. = ments in the Board of Revenue for Europeans and Kura- 
Praja Bandhu (33), 23rd gians said that it had been held to be important to have 
Prakash (44), 27th July. a considerable proportion of HKuropeans or Kurasians 


in the Board’s office in vonnection with the work of 
certain departments, such as Opium and Salt, and that there appeared to be 
nothing inconsistent with the Proclamation of Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
in reserving a certain number of appointments for a particular class of the 
community. We believe it will be difficult to find an admission moré damaging 
to the Bengal Government than the one contained in the above reply.......... 
This action of the Bengal Government cannot be justified, inasmuch as it is 
opposed to justice and equity. The last part of the answer, however, reaches 
a climax in which the Chief Secretary has the hardihood to declare that the 
action of the Bengal Government in reserving nearly a third of the posts 
in the office of the Board of Revenue does not violate the terms of the 
memorable Proclamation of 1858. Evidently Mr. Carlyle goes one better than 
the present Viceroy of India, who in justifying a departure from the pledges 
of the Proclamation was obliged to take refuge under the phrase ‘so far 
as may be’ occurring in the wording of that document. ‘The language, 
however, of the Proclamation is quite clear, and hardly leaves room for 
an interpretation like the above. There is scarcely any doubt that 
the present-day officials from the highest to the lowest look upon Her late 
Majesty’s Proclamation as very inconvenient. The reply given by Mr. Carlyle 
ought to suffice to show the British public how the affairs of England’s great 
dependency are managed by the official bureaucracy. We believe we have 
already reaehed a stage when a direct official announcement that the Proclama- 
tion, although issued in the name of the whole British nation by Queen Victoria, 
will be treated henceforth as a mere waste paper, would be preferable by far to 
the present tortuous and questionable methods which the authorities are forced 
to resort to.” [The Indu Prakdsh makes similar comments. | 


Z0. ‘‘ Unfortunately the native press in Bengal has fallen into the habit 

of talking so loud that one finds it extremely difficult 

a - koh l y ath? to make out when it cries in real distress.......... 
certain recent cases of colli- In short, the cr y of ‘ wolf” 18 SO frequently raised by 
sions between Europeans and Bengali journalists that their neighbours often fail to 


Natives in Bengal. go to their aid even when the cry is real. ‘Thisis what 
Jém-c-Jamshed (29), 25th hag happened recently in some instances. ‘The Bengal . 

July, Eng. cols,; Prakash h ‘yruaary d di 

(89), 28rd July. papers have, in course 0 eé last lew days, discussed 


two or three cases in which justice would seem to 
have seriously miscarried, and which, in our opinion, demand the unanimous 
condemnation of the whole Indian press. Itis unfortunate that once again such 
complaints should have cropped up both in regard to the commission of such 
offences and the failure of justice to reach the offenders.......... We shall first 
take the case in which an Assistant Engineer of the Assam-Bengal Railway was 
accused of setting fire to the huts of some poor natives........... We shall not 
repeat here the details of the case, for they have been set forth fully by almost 
all the important native papers of Calcutta. It would suffice to say that the 
trial took place before Mr. Justice Stephen of the Caicutta High Court; that 
the accused pleaded guilty to the charge of arson and of mischief (under 
Sections 436 and 426 of the Penal Code), but claimed to have done so in dis- 
charge of his duties; that for the former offence the sentence being a term of 
imprisonment without the option of fine, Mr. Justice Stephen enquired if there 
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CORDS AOS ae laa BA a Qn sat ee ats sie ae : Pac ey ae ERD a: aE ) 
ie, SS Meneral seckion which empowered him to inflict. @ sentence of: fine only ; 
fiat he was told there was no such section, but the counsel for the defence st 
ee " 2 suggestion that the acoused might be 
@ day; that the punishment ultimately awarded was a fine of 
at of which compensation of Rs. 2) was to be paid to the mochis 
jose huts were destroyed. Now, is even a High Court permitted to blend 
ercy with justice to such an extent? Can it be justified in easily letting off 
an offender who puts forth the excuse that he committed crime in the discharge 
of his duties? Can the native press be reasonably blamed if, when such lenity 
is shown towards 2 European offender, it asserts that European culprits 
in India are judged by quite a different standard from the one applied 
ap _ to natives? Then there are two cases of criminal outrage. ‘The one is 
E known as the Saran outrage case and the other as the Kharagpur outrage 
ee case, In both the aceused were railway employés, and the victims Indian 
4 women—in the one a Hindu and in the other a Muhammadan.......... In both 
3 cases a most foul outrage was perpetrated, and in both justice appears to 
have most seriously miscarried. Will Government step in and set matters 
right? ‘To Sir Andrew Fraser and to Lord Curzon in the last resort the people 
look for justice in both these cases, and it would be a thousand pities if they 
are disappointed.” [The Prakdsh also indulges in bitter criticism upoa the 
decision of the Calcutta High Court in the case of the Assistant Engineer 
of the Assam-Bengal Railway.| : 


‘" 
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F 21, A correspondent writes to the Indu Prakdsh:—“The case of 
: brutal assault and rape by a European on a poorand 
Comments on a case of defenceless Muhammadan woman, which is report- 

alleged rape upon 4a , Pp 
Muhammadan woman by o e@d by a correspondent in your Friday’s issue, 
European in a _ railway will, I doubt not, excite feelings of indignation 
carriage in Bengal. throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
J is, Ene. prcvagg (44), 25th ‘This is but one of many such highly deplorable 
: incidents, which often happen on our railways, and it 
shows more clearly than ever how difficult and dangerous it has become 
for our women to travel alone. Nobody will be surprised to read that 
the cowardly ruffian, who commitied the misdeed, was let oli scot-free after 
the farce of a trial which took place before Mr. Cartier, the Magistrate 
of Saran. ‘There is nothing astounding in this mock-trial, for we have 
become too familiar with the decisions of Kuropean Magistrates in cases where 
the offender is a white man and the aggrieved party a black man. By long ex- 
perience we have become convinced of the fact that in a case between a white. 
and a black man there is no ghost of a chance for the latter to expect justice from 
the Court........... What are we to do, then, to prevent our women from being 
= violated when they are travelling by rail? 1am firmly of opinion that unless 
Pp. these white offenders get sound physical punishment on the spot, they will 
never learn to respect the rights of Indians. As long as we have not learned 
to return biow for blow, as the law of self-defence permits us to do, and send 
the other party to Court, if he so wills, it is not possible that we would receive 
better treatment at the hands of those Europeans who are inclined to do 

mischief.” 

' 22. The Bengal correspondent writes to the lndu Prakdsh :— Perhaps 
3 there is no country undera civilized and enlight- 
| ov ened Government where a ‘regular organization for 
Alleged existence Res committing outrages on young, women of pure 
ee a ego My. Character, chaste wives or daughters of good and law- 
' mensing District (Bengal). abiding honest citizens, exists and thrives for years, 
and where those who are responsible for efficient admi- 
Indu Prakdsh (44), 4th istration do nothing to put down the evil. But 
co Sopra Bengal appears to be such a country. For about 
n years such an organization as I have described 
has been in existence in the district of Mymensing in East Bengal, and it 
has ever been thriving unchecked...,,...... The culprits are in many cases 
known as such te the people, but unless the Police be vigilant and make 
earnest endeavours to detect them, the people are powerless. It is widely 
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again and again been pointed out to the authorities that. unless, a special 
Police staff, who should be above corruption, is deputed to. the district for a 
sufficiently long term, charged only with the suppression of this particular 
crime by breaking up the organization’of budmashes, the aggrieved population 
of Mymensing will be driven to desperation ......... It is to be hoped that 
Sir Andrew Fraser’s serious attention will be attracted to this scandalous state of 
affairs.” 


*23. Commenting on the reply of Government to the interpellation of 
Replies 40 taterpellations the Honourable Mr. Gokuldas Parekh regarding the 
at the last meeting of lleged attachment of articles of daily household use 
the a Legislative yg ere of land pth oy the Gujarati writes :— 
BRO, “The reply is typical of the spirit of harshness, which 
See aan (25), 90th duly, characterises the Bombay Land Revenue system and 
which is intensified by the unsympathetic attitude ° 
taken up by the Government even in flagrant instances. ~The donourable 
Mr. Gokuldas Parekh, we understand, has in his possession proclamations of 
sale in which the articles mentioned in his question were advertised for 
sale, and it is difficult to understand what the Government mean by 
suggesting that there is no indication that the law and their instructions 
have been infringed. Can it be decently maintained by any sane officer that 
any agriculturist with means to pay his dues will allow articles which are 
most indispensably necessary to him for daily use to be sold by auction? On 
the face of it, the contention is absurd. We have reasons to believe that some of 
the poor peasants who were treated in this harsh manner have contracteil debts to 
save their household articles from being attached. ‘This is how the revenue of 
Government, is recovered in some instances and how the terrified peasantry 
becomes involved in growing indebtedness. Do the Government expect the 
ill-used and ignorant peasant to leave his starving family to its fate and 
run up to the Collector with a petition for which he has to pay a 
petition-writer and which he has to stamp according to law? Should 
he dance aitendance: upon the peripatetic Collector until he obtains 
relief, or wait months and months forthe decision of higher authorities 
like the Commissioner or, it may be, the Governor in Council? In the 
meanwhile, all his belongings are certain to be sold by auction. Ii after 
weary waiting he receives the stereotyped reply that the Commissioner or the 
Governor in Council sees no reason to interfere with the decision of the Collec- 
tor, all his trouble and expense will go for nothing. If he receives some other 
reply, his goods have already been sold and lost to him. Is thata situation which 
any cultivator or, for the matter of that, any person can contemplate with 
equanimity or satisfaction? ‘Those who have the means to compiain and 
have the patience to wait for such a result migot well complain. But what 
about tuose wno cannet?P Does it mean, therefore, that the Government should 
not take cognizance of such cases when they are brought to their notice by a 
responsible member ot the Legislative Council ? What is the :noral elfect of 
such methods upon the subordinate officers and upon the peopie at large? Is 
it a wonder that there are people who believe that such methods are tolerated 
by Government with a view to make every one pay through fear, whether he 
can do so or not? ”’ : 


94. “Out of evil cometh good.’ Andso has it been in Gujarat owing 

to the severe trial of the famine of 1900. In spite of 

Signs of re-awakening the acute sulierings of the people, that calamity has 
ert me Hs ogo iain proved productive of good results in some respects at 
i ec, aa “es least, It dispelled illusions as regards the flourishing 
condition of the peasantry of Gujarat. It compelled 

Government to suspend in some cases, and to wholly remit in others, the 
arrears of land revenue........... The remissions, we are afraid, would not 
have been granted if there were even the shadow of a chance of subsequent 
recovery...........-. Above all, the famine brought the starving millions 
to a full consciousness of their condition. Who knows what poverty and 
starvation will lead the masses to? There are limits beyond which human 
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famines of India brought 


into bold 


of the situatio: ‘prominence in to which great 
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yps, which meant a slow journey to the next world for 
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Pe , Wonk: Indian is mild and law-abiding to be sure, but he must not 


‘be tempted too much, He may be beaten, he may be whipped, he may be 
dispo d of all his property, but he expects that his faith shall not be trifled 
with, and that it shall not be wrested from him. To him his faith is all in all. 
Already the signs of the times are appearing. When orphanages founded and 
managed by Hindus for the support of Hindu orphans are springing up like 
ee mushroom growths in a province like Gujarat, it. means something important and 
i serious. It sounds the death-knell of Christian mission work in that province. 
; | seeees,.. The visitation of 1900 has awakened Gujarat to a sense of its duties 
: and responsibilities. It has begun to put forth its conserved energies into 
4 action. Its awakened energies are typified in the foundation of orphanages 
at important centres, the holding of the Congress at Ahmedabad, the 
establishment of the District Political Association at Broach, and a move- 
, ment to start, in the Surat District, an agricultural Association under the 
4 guidance of that farmer’s champion, Mr, Jivanji Limjibhai of Elav, who did 
i | so much to expose the zoolum of Revenue offtcers during the Maconochie 
enquiry.” 


*25. “The terrific downpour of rain at Ahmedabad and in all Gujarat 
Ps ; generally has been unprecedented during the last 
4 Recent destructive floods Quarter of a century......... Up-country letters speak 


Mapa 3 
” Gujardti (25), 30th July, alarmingly of the absolute confusion and devastation 
Eng. cols. that has been caused in certain parts. The heavy 


downpour has put a dead stop to all communication 

and broken the hearts of many grain-dealers and grocers by carrying away 

almost the whole of their worldly goods. The railway line beyond Ahmedabad 

is either submerged or has been washed off, thus preventing all further traffic 

and in some places making repairs impracticable until the waters subside......... 

There is no doubt that the damage has been heavy all over (Gujardét and is 

nothing short of 15 !akhs. Several villages have been submerged, and many 

huts and dwelling-houses entirely swept away. It may, however, be hoped that 

a considerable portion of this huge loss will be recompensed by the rich 

silt which the overflowing of the rivers will have deposited.......... The heavy 

downpour of rain and the consequent high rise in the rivers will go a long way 

s towards filling up the parched-up tanks and wells and relieve the minds of the 
4 people of anxiety fora couple of seasons at least about drinking water for 
i : themseives and their cattle. ‘The rains have fallen just at atime when their 


holding off might have meant the signal for a drought and its attendant 
miseries.” 


| 26. ‘A remarkable instance of the harshness of the criminal law, as 
; ds deccigilieas” ena administered by the subordinate Magistracy, was 
- alleged harsh administration Drought to the notice of the Bombay Legislative 
: of the criminal law in Kh4n- Council by the Honourable Mr. Dikshit. From a 
yi desh. — statement furnished to him in reply to an interroga- 
ae ‘ ee Spectator (7), 29th tion of his, it appears that between the 17th July and 
 , ve" the 17th September last year no fewer than 25 

prosecutions were instituted. in Khandesh under the Forest Act, the damage 

alleged to have been caused to forests by the offenders in all the cases having 
: been assessed at a total of Rs. 23. The aggregate punishment came to a fine of 
fn... Rs. 393 and rigorous imprisonment for 1] months and 138 days. In one case the 
es damage was assessed at one anna, and the offender was sentenced to 1 month’s 
ae rigorous imprisonment! One month’s hard labour to an ignorant rustic for 
causing a loss of one anna to the owner of thousands and thousands of square 
miles of forest! Can the harshness of some of the laws intended to safeguard 
‘revenue and State property go further? The Collector sought to put a some- 
what serious aspect upon the offences by stating that certain ‘ Bhils and 
-others had endeavoured to raid the forest without adequate excuse,’ Organized 
~~ ‘crime isno doubt more serious than individual crime. 1t does not appear 
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that in the instance hroughf to the notice of Government by Mr. Dikshit there 
was anything like a criminal organization, which it was necessary to put 
down by stern and repressive measures,...... The offences seem to have been 
committed independently of one another, and the extent of the damage caused in 
certain cases does not harmonise with the theory that there was any need for 
a stern application of the law. According to Mr. Dikshit’s information the 
offences consisted in the removal of Anjan leaves, Whatan injury to complain 
of and to send people to jail for ?”’ 


27. ‘ An educated Hindu gentleman of high social standing and known 

eo . for his courtesy and moderation recently happened 

Sacer sears the Iooal Police to sit on a Bench of Honorary Magistrates, when a 
Indu Prakash (44), 22ud number of persons were brought before them charged 
pe 26th ou! van “a ; by the Police with causing obstruction ina public 
a. ace ee street. The Hindu gentleman in question, while 
consulting with his colleagues, made a remark to 

the effect that the Police ought to exercise better discretion in bringirg cases 
before them. ‘The Police officer present, who happened to overhear the remark, 
misconstrued or exaggerated its meaning and complained to his superior, the 
Commissioner of Police, who forwarded the complaint to the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate. The latter sent it on to the Hindu gentleman in question, who 
pointed out the inaccuracy. The papers were again sent back to the Police 
officers concerned, who persisted in sticking to their own version and made remarks 
hardly consistent with the status of Honorary Magistrates as compared with 
their own. With something like an approbation of these remarks, the papers 
were again sent by the Chief Presidency Magistrate to the Hindu gentleman, 
The latter very naturally declined to further engage in the controversy and, 
rather than be thus treated with scant courtesy for the thankless task he had 
undertaken, sent in his resignation to Government. We are glad to say that 
Government took a most sensible view of the question. ‘They expressed their 
opinion that the matter ought tc have ended with the explanation given by the 
Hindu gentleman. ‘They strongly disapproved of the Chief Presidency Mazgis- 
trate’s action in the matter, and pointed out how necessary it was to preserve 
the dignity of Honorary Magistrates and to allow them to freely consult with one 
another without being overheard by any inquisitive persons. Lastly, they desired 
the withdrawal of the resignation tendered by the aggrieved Hindu gentleman. 
We trust this will convey a wholesome lesson to the Police. The Honor- 
ary Magistrates have a right to exercise their functions fearlessly, ‘The Police 
would do well not to take umbrage at their action or their private views, and 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate should also leave them, as in duty bound, free 
to discharge their duties in the light of their conscience. We are told that 
certain specific directions as regards conviction on evidence and sentence on judg- 
ment have been given to the Honorary Magistrates, We believe, however, 
that the Magistrates have a right to freely take their own view of the law, as of 
facts too.” |In its issue of 26th July the paper, referring to the comments of 
- the Times of India on the above article, writes :—* We are glad to find that 
the Times of India has shown a commendable desire to disseminate a correct view 
of the rights, duties and responsibilities of Honorary Magistrates. We are 
afraid, however, that our contemporary has misunderstood our remark that 
‘the Honorary Magistrates have a right to take their own view of the law, 
as of facts too. We never meant that they have the right to go behind 
the law. We are atone with our contemporary in laying dowao that 
every Magistrate is bound to administer the law as it is. But our conten- 
tion was that when men have been appointed Magistrates, their freedom to 
interpret the law in the light of their own conscience cannot be bound by any 
‘ directions as regards conviction on evidence and sentence on judgment,’ and 
our complaint was that such directions had been ‘given by the Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrate to the Honorary Magistracy. We do contend that these 
directions can have no binding force. They may be good advice, but can be no- 
more than advice. Otherwise, we would be reducing Honorary Magistrates to 
something like the position of Jurors or Assessors.” The Hveniny Jéme 
praises the firm and impartial manner in which, according to it, Lord Lamington’s 
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St Stew wt as Tuspector-Gene- &ppointment of Mr. R. B. Stewart, L.O.S., as head of the 


lof Police, -. Police Administration in Western India. Mr. Stewart 
Oriental Review (13), 26th ynade quite a name for himself during the time this 

alt alee country was devastated by one of the worst famines 
that have ever visited it. During its ravages he knew no rest, worked night and 
day during y vere without in the least caring for personal comfort or safety, 
86 much so that he utterly a and had to be sent to England for a 
Shange......... One constantly hears of Indians being superseded by Europeans 
and ians of no culture, education or position, As to the appointments 
in the Police Department there has been a perfect scandal, but we venture to 
hope that Mr. Stewart will do his best to obliterate this stain from the Govern- 
ment escutcheon. Wedo not wish for a moment to signify that Government 
should reserve all appointments for Indians as such regardless of their merits, 
but we plead for a fair field and no favour.” 


29. The policy of the British Government seems to be not to allow people 
to use even old-fashioned arms. The probibition 
_ A plea for greater liberality against the use of arms just after the Mutiny was 
i src arms licenses to justified because there was then unrest among the 
Chet Shahu 1160), 26th People, and there was not much difference between 
July. the arms possessed by the people and those used by the 
army. But now the times have completely changed. 
The struggle for existence has become keen, and the people are engrossed in the 
thought of making their living anyhow. ‘Their spirit is subdued, and ‘they 
have become effeminate. ‘here has also been such a vast improvement in the 
manufacture of arms that weapoxs of old pattern are now nearly useless for 
fighting purposes. Government can, therefore, afford tc show greater liberality 
in allowing the people to use old-fashioned aryas for the protection of their 
crops from wild beasts or to carry them on ceremonial occasions. Under these 
circumstances, we fail to see why the Collector of Sholapur should have seen 
fit to refuse the renewal of a good many of the arms licenses in that district. 
It behoves Government, who resort to stringent measures in the recovery of 
their dues, to be liberal in granting arms licenses to the rayats to prevent the 
destruction of their crops by wild animals, Let Government only try the 
experiment of granting arms licenses to those who apply for the same, and they 
wili find that the number of applicants is very limited. Very few people 
afford the luxury of buying a weapon and paying the license fee for it. 
Let not Government doubt the loyalty of a people, who are taught to -look 
upon their ruler as an incarnation of God, 


30. Commenting upon the decision of Mr. Kursandas Chhabildas, Third 
Presidency Magistrate, in a case in which one Kasam 
Increased activity of the Hasan and two Hindus were convicted of robbery and 
golden.gang in Bombay. sentenced to varying terms of rigorous imprisonment 
Akhbe@r-e-Souddgar (66), : ; il ee 
25th July. the Akhbar-e-Soudagar observes :—I1t appears from 
er! ie the proceedings of the case that the accused took the 
complainant, Ibrahim Muhammad, to a house in Kika Street on the pretence 
of showing him some articles for sale, and there robbed him of his ornaments and 
cash worth Rs. 100. This is one of the numerous instances that have occurred 
of late of daring robbery committed in the city in broad day-light. The 
activity of the golden gang in Bombay has at present remarkably increased, 
and the Magistrate was, therefore, quite justified in inflicting deterrent punish- 
ent upon the accused. Petty thefts and robberies are also much rife in various 
arts of the city. The Police should show greater vigilance than they do at 


present in detecting crime and bringing offenders to book. 
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. . $1, A.eormespondent writes: to the Boenting: Jdme:—-Vor nearly a year or 
rath SO & of budmashes have infested the Marine Lines 
Activity of budmashes in and have been committing thefts in houses situated 
Wee (24), 28th there at: night-time. Formerly a policeman was on 
July. . ve beat at night at the-small chowki opposite Mr. Soda» 
| waterwala’s fire-temple, but the wateh was discon- 
tinued about a year ago, with the result that dudmashes are enabled to earry on 
their nefarious doings with impunity. If the Commissioner of Police will 
be so good as to tell off a policeman to do duty at the chowki at night, he will 
give a sorely needed relief to the inhabitants of the locality. 


32, <A subordinate Police official recently summoned before him a number 

of ghisadis, who have pitched their camp near 

Alleged arbitrary conduct Maruti’s temple, and made them go througu a sort 
pact Soe official at Islim- of parade, He was apparently under the influence of 
Pod Cae) I7th July. Uquorat the time. It isa great pity that Police 
: Officials, instead of detecting thefts in the taluka, 

should find an outlet for their energies in such mischievous pranks and 
harass poor aud innocent people. We hope the authorities concerned will 
take steps to restrain such arbitrary exercise of power on the part of subordinate 


Police officials. 


33. “Bombay has recently gained an unenviable distinction by her 
attitude towards a most desirable reform with regard 

Standard Time in Bombay. to time. When invited by Government to express 
Indian Textile Journal (8), an opinion regarding a proposal to have one mean 
for July; Hvening Jdwe (24), ,. 2 ~ , 
y2nd July, Eng. cols. time for’the whole country regulating railways and 
commerce alike, she objected. We have hitherto 

observed two standards, viz., Madras time for railway travelling, and local time 
for other purposes. The mean time for all India now adopted by Government is 9 
minutes in advance of Madras time and 39 minutes ahead of Bombay local time ; 
roughly speaking, there is a difference of 40 minutes. No attempt has been made 
to interfere with the movement of thesun, every cone may follow his avocations 
in the same relation to daylight and dark as before, but anew name is to be 
given to our times of movement. The community in Bombay is sufficiently 
used to railway travelling to understand a re-arrangement of the time-table...... ; 
An idle objection was made by certain Indians that the proposed changes 
would interfere with their religious exercises, forgetting that a change must 
already have been made, when the European clock was adopted to regulate 
their time instead of the old system. As the Advocate of India says, it will 
suftice for those who went to their offices hitherto at 10 A.M. to attend at 10-30 
in future and to leave at 5-80 p.m, ‘This will keep them reasonably near the 
old relation with sunrise and sunset, The advantage of uniform time for all 
purposes in a city of the magnitude of Bombay should require no demonstration, 
and we do not doubt that this common-sense view will, before long, find 
general acceptance.’ [The Evening Jame writes:—‘ The Bombay Govern- 
ment has ordered that standard time should be adopted in Government 
offices throughout the Presidency, excepting Bombay City and Aden, where the 
change has not been effected. This isa step in the right direction, and nota 
few must be anticipating the day when an official Scircular will be sent round 
intimating the adoption of the new time in the capital city as well. Cannot 
something be done to persuade Bombay to take.a more reasonable view of the 
matter than it has done till now? Until a gentle official pressure comes to be 
put upon the recalcitrant city, it will not be possible perhaps to witness this 


welcome change.”’ | 


34. -‘@An influential committee of Bombay gentlemen appointed in May 

, last year has issued an interesting and exhaustive 

A saggestion in connection yeport on a proposal to build a public museum in 
with the proposed public the gity, containing departments for the fine and 
me et ee ae nal (8), dustrial arts, natural history, science and archeology, 
for July. and a public library........... But if we must have a 
Ca museum, why should it not be a museum of economic 
products,- in which the merchant might find properly arranged, with the 
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‘oducts of the country, mineral and vegetable, 
he builde ‘find all the available building 
‘supply; the dyer, tanner, rope spinner or fine 
mater An economic museum would tend to the development 
of Native States by ding a means of making known their natural products 
- $m the best market. There has recently heen published a review of the mineral 
oducts of India by T. H. Holland, F.R.S., Director of Geological Survey of 
a; which, although it only deals with mineral products, bears strong testi- 
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Hs ~ mony to the need of an economic museum in Bombay. A list of 23 substances 


are mined or quarried is dealt with, including aluminium ore, antimony, 
arsenic, asbestos, borax, copper, iron, lead, silver, zinc, gold, manganese, tin, 
mica, petroleum, graphite, salt, saltpetre, coal and gems. Surely these deserve 
‘to be properly represented in Bombay. Granite was imported for many 


ears at great cost from Aberdeen, until it was recently found that there are 
fine sources of excellent material within easy reach of Bombay.” 


85. Many people thought that inoculation as a preventive remedy against 
| plague had received its quietus, and that no efforts 
Alleged attempt of Gov- Would be made by the authorities to induce people to 
ernment to indirectly force resort toit once more. But Government after silently 
inoculation upon the people. making experiments so long are now indirectly forcing 
Parikshak (143), 27th July. the remedy upon the meek population of this country. 
It cannot be denied that inoculation has not yet 
emerged from the experimental stage, nor has it been proved that the insertion of 
the prophylactic fluid in the human system is free from harm. Great improve- 
ment may have been effected in the processes of preparing the fluid, and greater 
care would be exercised, after the tragic experience of the Mulkowal disaster, in 
inoculating persons. But people would not still willingly resort to it. The 
authorities may say that no coercion would be exercised, but in practice there 
must be coercion. Major Jennings recently gave a lecture on inoculation at the 
Collector's bungalow, and remarked that though Government did not intend to 
force the remedy upon the public, it was the duty of every one to give ita 
trial. Now, the people of India are like lambs, and when the authorities tell 
them to do anything they will do it irrespective of future consequences. 
Why, they will be ready to hang themselves by the neck at the bidding of officials. 
But it is for Government to consider the propriety of indirectly coercing the 
people into inoculating their bodies with a fluid which is neither harmless nor 
efficacious. 3 


86, A series of prosecutions are being instituted in Dhulia against 
‘house-owners who have re-occupied their houses after 
Plague prosecutions at the plague season, without previously disinfectine them 
Dhulia (Khandesh). “ and obtaining a pass from the authorities “as re- 
sun ten, - dy: aspen: quired by a notice issued at the out-set of the epidemic, 
The cases are tried before Mr. Campbell, the chief 
plague authority, and fines have been inflicted upon many house-owners, More 
persons, we hear, will yet be prosecuted. We do not know why the plague rules 
are enforced with such rigour in our town alone of all places in the Presidency. 
It is not proper to prosecute people four months after the subsidence of the 
epidemic. 


37, Ratndgiri is the.most barren district in the Southern Division of this 
Presidency, and the condition of the people is, there- 

Illicit manufacture of kaju fore, pitiable in the extreme. To aggravate their 
liquor in the Ratnagiri Dis- hard Jot the Abkari regulations press with undue 
4) ae Panch (189), for severity upon them, There is a liquor manufactured 
March, . from the fruit of kaju trees, which is reputed to possess 
i medicinal properties. So people manufacture it 
secretly for use, as they cannot do so openly under the existing Abké4ri regula. . 
tions. But those who do so are heavily fined when detected. It would be 
better if Government were to direct the manufacture of kaju liquor on ‘their 
7 one ccount and to keep it for sale, This would render illicit distillation 
nnecessary and’at the same time meet a legitimate want of the public. 


9 


38. “Much dissatisfaction—more than the victims dare = ress—has 
been caused among the Mukhtyarkars of Sind owing 

gids Wastes ae to the very gratuitous and unjust supersessions 
those of Mokhtyarkars in involvedinthe amalgamation of Residert Magistrates’ 


Sind. osts with those of Mukhtyarkars, The Hyderabad 
IE pe a Pi ‘ee "r } sane has but faintly echoed the bitter feeling 
gt me “ome eme that prevails among the many individuals who 


have suffered by the change. Sucha feeling is not 
calculated to render the service popular and efficient, and it should be the 
care of those responsible for good administration to do all they can to allay 
it—to remove in fact the cause of the discontent. The whole business of 
amalgamation looks like a piece of jJugglery—a performance without rhyme 
or reason. Highly qualified and able Mukhtyarkars, who would not 
take up posts of Resident Magistrates even on better pay, because future 
promotion was, they were told, to be confined within the narrow limits of 
that service alone, now find that the gentlemen who took up posts which they 
had declined or despised are now put above them in the consolidated list 
and admitted to the full rights of promotion through the whole range of 
the Revenue Department......... We would advise the Mukhtyarkars to make 
‘a respectful joint representation to Government, in case the Commissioner in 
Sind does not see his way to removing the cause of their compiaint. Amal- 
gamation, if desirable at all, need not and should not mean such glaring 
injustice to a whole class of deserving and old servants,’’ [In its issue of 
the 18th instant the paper writes:—‘*‘ Apart from the injustice done to the 
Mukhtyarkars by the amalgamation, the new arrangement is utterly undesirable 
in principle. In the very nature of things an amalgamation of magisterial with 
revenue appointments is objectionable in the extreme. Why did we all hail 
the creation of Resident Magistrateships with so much satisfaction at the 
outset? Because unlike the old Magistracy, the new dispensers of criminal 
law were to be independent of the control of Executive officials of the Revenue 
Department. By a single stroke of the pen Resident Magistrates have now 
been deprived of their independence. Even as it.was, we heard of a District 
officer trying to influence a Resident Magistrate in order to serve supposed 
executive purposes, or snubbing him for such a thing as not paying his respects 
to a Police officer. The Resident Magistracy, as at present constituted, is bound 
to get demoralised and to defeat one main object of its institution. If amalga- 
mation with some larger service was thought desirable, it should have been 
effected with the Judicial Department and not with the Revenue.”? The Sindhi 
makes similar comments. | 


39, <A correspondent writes to the Sind Gazette :—“ It is nearly four years 
since the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act was 
Working of the Deccan extended to Sind. It has, therefore, had a full 


3 apailanal Relief Act in  tyia)............. One may now ask the question 
Sind Gazette (18), 2lst Whether the rayat or the zamindar or, to use a term 
July. that would include both, the agriculturist, is richer 


or more prosperous owing to this Act?.........  Itis 
perhaps yet too soon to expect any decided or noticeable improvement in the 
condition of the rayat in this direction. It may, however, be legitimately asked 
whether the Act has developed any tendency towards economy, prudence and 
thrift. in one sense the rayat may be said to have become ‘thrifty. Having 
now less to spend, he in fact spends less than before, but that perhaps is 
the only sense in which he can be said to have become thrifty. Otherwise, he 
continues as careless and indifferent as before. ‘I'he result is not at all 
surprising. Mere legislation cannot achieve anything in this direction. The 
efforts of fegislation must be supplemented by education, and till this is done, no 
improvement should be expected....... The ordinary rayat is steeped in dense 
ignorance, he has a vague notion that interest is in some way reduced, and that 
on proof being given by him he may hope to get instalments on certain terms. 
But beyond that be has no idea of what the Act has done for him, nor does 
he care to know or understand it.......... A peasant, whom I had occasion to 


question recently as to the benefits the Act had conferred on them, cynically - 
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Sieh’ to the set diastebatli which is 

yk tee a raimnmareiel eircles with regard to the working 
of of the Karichi Customs under the present regime. 
ent *.. Fhapchen dies Marks Act, the working of which 


om a: = a), eta ‘Bali a ane ve a great deal of trouble, is now 


2 


sppeenily ap slied, and consignments are only 
; en there is a serious infringement of the 
. ie the x year nine vp aims of gold lace were so detained, becaura 
ia rdu and Persian inscriptions described the goods as real gold with the object 
deceiving the ignorant people of the North-Western Frontier, where the 
and for such articles is. large. In the cases of wines, spirits and perfumery, 
aoe lt the ‘country of origin’ was indicated, it was done in such a way 
the indication could be easily removed after clearance. Five cases of 
, mostly of Dutch origin, were got up to pass for real Havanas, and some 
eases ‘of spectacles were marked ‘pebbles,’ whereas they really held pieces 
of common glass. Some difficulty exists regarding the denaturalising of spirits 
and wine and the importation of drugs owing to the want of uniformity on 
these points among the different administrations of India. In the Punjab, 
for instange, cocaine may be freely imported, but under a recent Bombay 
Resolution it can only be imported into this Presidency by a chemist.......... 
These points have been laid before the Member for Commerce, and a remedy 
will, doubtless, be shortly applied. As regards the want of uniformity in _ 
Customs administration, a circular, embodying such decisions of various Customs 
Collectors as are in accordance with: the intentions of the Government, has been 
drawn up. by the Government of India, which, it is expected, will lead to an 
improvement in this respect.”’ 


41, “What about the sensational incident, which took place before the 
Hyderabad Sessions Court some time ago, about the 

oe < , Bane Resident Magistrate of Naushahro, a Muhammadan 
Magistrate of Nanshahro gentleman, having sent as an exhibit in a murder case 
(Sind) in a murder case the head ofa Muhammédan woman, who was alleged 


recently tried before the to have been murdered? ‘lhe body had been exhumed 


Hyderabad Sessions Court. 
Hgderabad Journal (6), by order of the Magistrate, and the head severed for 


22nd July. transmission as an exhibit to the Sessions Court. How 
| an officer with First Class Magisterial Powers came 
to do such a shocking and silly thing we cannot understand. He evidently 
expected in the simplicity of his heart that he would receive shabas for his 
ains. But we suppose this expectation is doomed to receive a rude shock. 
ears ago a scion of the Talpur family, Mir Gul tiassan, then Deputy 
Collector, was, we believe, deprived of his Magisterial powers for a similar 
offence.” | 
42, ‘* Asa sequel to the conviction of Nichaldas, Treasurer of the Shikdr- 


pur Sub-Treasury, for defalcations amounting to 
Penalty | inflicted by Gov- Rs, 28,000, detected by Mr. H. C. Mules, who was Col- 


. ernment on certain Mukh- 


Set Bek te wanenn, LOCLOF of Sukkur in 1903, we understand that Govern- 
tion: with the defalcations. ment have called upon the Mukhtyarkars, who held 


e* 


ie the Shikerpur Sub- charge of the taluka during the period the frauds 
sar? (18), 25th took place, to pay up the whole amount of their 


July. security bonds, Rs. 5,000 each, on account of their 
general responsibility for the safe custody of the 


- moneys in the Treasury, ‘hese defalcations, we believe, were very cleverly 


carried out, and were effected by the abstraction of currency notes and erasures 
in registers. vily sefen of Government is considered by the native public as 
ordinaril lty on the officials concerned and has caused 
onstern: aga a Ms mye. ne Mok Phivishers of the province, whose heavy work and 
ultifarious he's preclude them from exercising a really close and effective 
ervision over every detail of the work of their office.”’ | 


43, “A correspondent sends us details of a daring dacvity which was per 
a petrated in the house of Mr. Dureshani’s uncle at 
A dacoity at Shikérpur Shikgepur at about 3-39 a.m. On Satutday last (the 
and lax conduct of the local rh, oe 
Police in connection there. 8th instant)........... The most astonishing feature 
with. of the whole affair is the reported attitude of the 
Al-Hag (54), 15th July, Police in this case, The Police did not arrive on 
4 cols. 5, Prabhat (99), the spot until.7-30 a.m. Mr. Dureshani, his father, 
th July, Eng, cols. ; eae te 
uncle and neighbours received injuries, and some 
of them, especially his unele, received very severe cuts; yet medical help 
was practically denied to them by the Police. Complaints have also been 
heard of the insolent manner in which the Police Jamadar treated the 
members of the family. To add to all this, although there was strong 
evidence to show that about a dozen thieves had entered the house, which 
number and the account of the affray indicated the case to be one of dacoity, 
the Police chalaned the case under Sections 327 and 457 of the Indian 
Penal Code and mentioned only four thieves in the chalan. If the aforesaid 
account sent to us by our correspondent is correct, it does not do any credit 
to the Police of Shikaéarpur. for the last two years thefts have become 
very frequent, especially in the quarter in which the present incident happened, 
and quite a consternation has been created in the town, almost everybody 
believing himself or his property to be insecure,” {The Prabhdi writes :— 
“If the Al-hag has correctly reported the facts, the Shikarpur Police cannot 
be said to be at all worthy of their salt. That about a dozen burglars 
should enter the town and repair to a locality where several robberies had 
previously taken place is bad enough, But that the Police shouid be so slow 
to come to the scene and that they should have the effrontery to show only three 
or four burglars in the chalan are circumstances which call for severe notice, 
unless the facts have been much exaggerated.’’ | 


44, ‘*Complaints have reached us which show that the introduction of 
iainiciiaiiadibiiiaiiiii standard time in Karachi has been attended with not 
caused to clerks in Karachi ® Little inconvenience to the clerks of some of the local 
owing to the introduction Offices where the hour of commencing work has been 
of standard time. fixed at 10 a.M. The clerks of the District Loco. 
_Karacht Ohronicle (9), Superintendent’s office would seem to have fared worst 
16th July. . . . a 
in this respect as there is no local trainforthem. Most 
of the clerks have, therefore, to walk all the way to their office near the Canton- 
ment station. ‘Theserious hardship to which they are thus subjected may be better 
imagined than described........... Itis true an early hour for closing the office 
has been fixed, but this is a circumstance which the clerks always view with 
some kind of misgiving and suspicion. Supposing the sahib takes a fancy to 
stay in the office till sunset, could the poor clerks leave the office before him ? ” 


45. ‘‘Itis now abouta month since the unfortunate young man Satramdas 
iin aie ordered to stay outside the town of Lirkhana on 
pulsory enforcement of segre- the ground that he had caught the plague at Karachi 
gation upon a convalescent Some forty days previously and had survived with the 
plague patient at Liarkhana. bubostill continuing, as often happens in patients cured 
19th Sal. Journal (5), of the disease. The District Magistrate’s action has 
been generally condemned, and whatever little ground 

fcr nervousness might have existed at the outset, that is, when Satramdas came 
from Karachi (with the Civil Surgeon’s certificate), has disappeared with the 
lapse of so many as thirty days after the cure. It is absurd, if not scandalous, 
under the circumstances, to segregate the victim any longer. We hardly think 
the Commissioner in Sind regards Mr. Sale’s action as justifiable. But 
perhaps the prestige of officialdom has to be maintained, and whatever may be 
said confidentially in regard to the Magistrate’s doing must not reach the 
profane ears of the general public.” | : 


Legislation. 


46, In introducing the Indian Coinage Bill before the Viceregal Levisla- 

sila calc Ms tive Council the Honourable Mr. Baker observed 
icaer” eg aay (66), that the measure had been framed io consonance 
27th July. _ With the views of the public. This statement will 
be received with not a little surprise. We are not 
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oe ~ a wa he Bill seems to be the undue Seestancs attached 
ent tothe cry fora nittaor waa persons with Jarge incomes, 
to the comparatively 


eavy copper pieces now in 
vario gen bodies siawnited b by Government have expressed 
in favour of the change, it would be well if Government published 
co aly We for one would strongly deprecate in a backward country 
” India any alteration however slight in the existing paper or metal 
currency. Such a change stands in danger of being regarded with suspicion 
and distrust the masses and leads in practice to considerable inconveni- 
ence and difficulty in carrying on commercial dealings. Further, Government 
‘seem to have introduced the Bill without making a careful inquiry as to 
whether the new coins are likely to carry infection in passing from hand to 
hand and whether they can endure as much wear and tear as the coins now 
in circulation. If the new coins wear away rapidly, the people will be put to 
needless loss and vexation, especially as they cannot readily recognise whether a 
coin has diminished in weight or fineness beyond the standard remedy. 


Edueatien. 


47. Inthe course of an article headed “ Our educational needs’’ the 


Indian Social Reformer writes:—‘‘ The difference 


Alleged need for improv- between the Japanese use of Western education and 
ing the educational system 


as ved in Badia our is the following :—The Japanese left the poetry 

Indian Social Reformer 0d philosophy of the West as superfluous and 

(6), 28rd July. devoted themselves to the scientific and practical 
- elements of Western culture. We, on the other hand, 

have almost wholly devoted ourselves to poetry and philosophy —of which we 
have enough and to spare in Our own Sanskrit and the vernaculars—and totally 
neglected the things which only the West can teach us. It is not altogether 
our fault. It is the fault of the educational system which was founded 
less on a correct view of national than oi administrative needs. The English 
Universities were the very worst model for India............. The result of 
the difference of the Japanese and our systems is obvious to all. Western 
education has been the means of imbuing them with a new and buoyant 
life, while it has driven us to the depths of pessimism. Our LEnglish- 
educated men, at least the more sensitive of them, realise with something of the 
bitterness of humiliation that their knowledge makes them only more dependent 
on others.......... Now, all this is very unsatisfactory. What is more, the walks 
of life hitherto appropriated by the educated classes are becoming unremunera- 
tive and impossible. In our own interests, if not of the common good, we have 
to seek new avenues of subsistence. <A knowledge of natural laws, scientific 
knowledge, is never without use. If the spirit ‘and methods of the physical 
sciences are popularised, they will lead the educated classes to work on lines 
which cannot but be of use to themselves and to the people. They will give 
them an interest in life which they lack at present. They wiliimbue them with a 
spirit of independence, The educated classes are pessimistic because they have 
discovered the extent of their inutility. We must effect a radical reform in our 
system of education in order to save our children from sinking into utter 
misery. ‘the greatest educational need of our time, in our opinion, is to 
strengthen secondary education. Languages must be given a subordinate 
place, elementary science must be introduced at an early stage, and throughout 
scientific and practical knowledge must be the dominating principle in the 
new scheme.. The Arts Colleges must be regarded as luxuries, by which we do 
not mean that they should be made more costly to pupils. Scientific institutions 
must be sown broadcast through the land and made accessible to the poorest 
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31 
Municipalities. 


48, With reference to the discussion which took place at a recent meeting 

_. .. Of the Bombay Municipal Standing Committee about 

Pic tebe ose Specter aera the proposal to substitute glycerinated for calf’s 

of peaiaad for oalf’s Vaccine in the city, the Jam-e-Jamshed and the Sdnj 

vaccine. Vartaman raise an emphatic protest against the 

Jém-e-Jamshed (29), 28th proposed innovation. Both the papers apprehend | 

Jaly; Sdnj Vartamén (2), that the glycerinated vaccine, having not yet emerged 

uly ; Bombay Samachar f } f ; Pg: o 

(66), 28th July. rom the stage of experiment, might prove disastrous 
to the health and lives of the people if brought 
into general use. They further opine that the Mulkowal tragedy being 

still fresh in the minds of the people, the latter are not likely to take : 
readily to the new vaccine. Both the papers urge the Corporation to resist 
he innovation and adhere to the existing system of vaccination which, accord- 
ing to them, has proved both popular and etficacious, besides being perfectly 
harmless. |The Bombay Samachar, on the other hand, severely blames the 
members of the Standing Committee who opposed the proposed introduction of 
glycerinated vaccine. It says that the false and exaggerated note of alarm 
raised by the members is calculated to unduly prejudice the new vaccine and 
to unhinge public faith in vaccination. It considers the glycerinated vaccine 
to be an innocuous prophylactic and a decided improvement upon calf’s vaccine, 

and urges the Municipal authorities to bring it into use at an early date. ] 


49, The Bombay Samachdr emphatically objects to the decision of the | 
Bombay Government to reserve on behalf of the local 

The Bombay Government Railway administrations a portion of the land required t 
5: gs Dadar-Matanga by. the City Improvement Trust for the Dadar- 
"Bombay Saméchér (66), Matunga scheme, It dilates on the importance of 
27th July. the scheme so far as concerns the relief of congestion 
in the city, and deplores that Government should 

hamper, instead of facilitating, the efforts of the Trust to bring the scheme 
into execution at an early date. Government, according to it, are actuated by a 
narrow-minded policy in promoting the convenience of the Railway administra- 
tions at the expense of the public. The paper adds that the Trust has done a 
public service in protesting against the proposal of Government, and hopes 
that Government will see the expediency of withdrawing their ill-advised 


demand. 


50. A correspondent writes to the Phaniz :—“ Your editorial on the 
ws subject of unseating Municipal Councillors has creat- 
Unseating of a sa OY ed a good deal of excitement in the minds of right- 
Oouncillor at Hydera ‘of thinking people, and the general belief seems to be 
(Sind) and the question o ‘ 
his eligibility asacandidate that Mr. Mathradas’ removal is due more tothe fact that. 
for the vacant seat at a bye- he was independent in the Corporation and had thereby 
election. = ond July, incurred the displeasure of the local officials than to the | 
™ Phania (15), 2ané “29: technical ground put forward by the President and 
ardcht Ohronicle (9), 23rd x : 
Jaly. Collector of Hyderabad. It is needless to mention i] 
that the President of. the Municipality has a strong = 
prejudice against Mr. Mathradas and was perhaps awaiting any opportunity 
that could offer itself to pay off old scores against him. A bye-election is 
to take place soon for the seat which has thus become vacant, and it is found 
that Mr. Mathradas is trying to get in again, but some Municipal Concil- 
lors who wish to see no opposition of any kind offered to them are trying 
to see Mr. Mathradas defeated at this election. It is rumoured that the 
President has written to the Collector to fix the City Magistrate’s office 
as the polling station and to appoint the City Magistrate Mr. Aili Akbar as 
the Pollitg Officer. If this rumour has any foundation, the proposed action 
would seem to be objectionable on more grounds than one,so far as Mr. Mathradas 
is concerned, In the first place the City Magistrate’s office is not situated in 
the ward in which the bye-election is to take place ; secondly, it is an open secret 
that Mr. Ali Akbar, the City Magistrate, is not friendly towards Mr. Mathradas ; 
and thirdly, the appointment of Mr. Ali Akbar is objectionable on the ground 
that in addition to his being a Magistrate, he is the Income Tax Collector, and if 
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in linations of ‘the Polling Officer in favour of 
are sure to be influenc his favour........:. 
‘will not allow anything that is unfair to Mr. 
ye-election.”” [The Kardchi Chronicle writes :— 

have arrived at their decision in 
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rae 61, Mr, Mathradas writes er the arrane Journal :— Will you permit 
hae , me to clear up thé point if I acted as Municipal 
ice Journa! (®), Qouncillor in the matter of the notice given by the 
Ahh a firm.in which I am a partner, which came up fo 
disposal at the Municipal meeting of the 19th ultimo, It is said that half a 
dozen members assert that I took part in the proceedings, while I deny that I 
did so. I don’t know who those half a dozen members are, but I have the 
assurance of as many that I did not take part in the proceedings 
When the proposition moved by Mr. Bulchand Kundanmal was being 
discussed, the President remarked to me ‘Mr. Mathradas, you can’t take part 
in this matter.’ Isaid: ‘On the contrary, I am going away.’ So saying I 
left the meeting. Does this amount to my having acted in the matter as 
Municipal Councillor? It matters little, if the Commissioner has decided 
against me, He has evidently been misled by statements, the truth of which 
was not inquired into.......... l appeal to the bar of public opinion it the 
procedure adopted by the President is correct, and if the decision of the Com- 
missioner can be justified on the statement of the facts as they actually are.’ 
[Referring to the above the paper, in its editorial columns, writes :—‘ We 
publish a letter received from Mr. Mathradas in reference to a paragraph that 
appeared in our loeal columns last Saturday. The statements in that para- 
grap) were made on the strength of the correspondence between the President 
and the Collector. In fairness to Mr. Mathradas the Municipal Councillors, 
who have written to the President that Mr. Mathradas did take part in 
the discussion and. thus acted as Municipal Councillor, should reply to the 
questions put by him........... Apart from this specific case, we think the 
application of the section under reference is te be resorted to under grave 
circumstances.”’ | 


Native States. 


52. The present position of the Native Chiefs is one of dependence, and 
Risse sesttien of Native they do not possess even that liberty of speech which 
Chiefs and a recent speech of 18 possessed by an ordinary British subject. Under 
the Gaekwar. these circumstances, ifa Native Chief expresses his 
Indu Prakash i Mae thoughts freely or shows that he is possessed of self- 
Iuh ‘ Ramarth (61). 3% respect, his utterance at once attracts public notice. 
This is true of the Gaekwar’s recent important speech 

in England. Interested people are fond of asserting that the Indians are not 
capable of. administering the affairs of their country, and that upon the 
withdrawal of Englishmen from India anarchy would immediately ensue. 
The Gaekwar replies to such criticism by asserting that the Indians 
would have managed somehow to restore order after the chaos of the 18th 
century even if the English and the French had never visited India. The 
Indians have no doubt been conquered by the English, but that does not prove 
that the former are devoid either of intelligence or ability. They are as brave and 
intelligent as any other people, but unfortunately there is no spirit of co-opera- 
tion among them. The Gaekwar says that if the Mahrattas had kept them- 
selves in communication with other nations, studied modern sciences and accepted 
modern ideas about statesmanship and military organization, they would not 
have lagged behind other nations. But he added that they lost their political 
upremacy through their own mistakes and folly. It is only by means of 
nat they can now hope to rise once-more. The Native Chiefs, too, 

_ will be able to govern their States. efficiently, if the instruction imparted to 
em is made more practical and systematic. Their subjects, too, should 


3a; 


reenive edueation so that they may respond to the efforts of their rulers, . 
| orms in “their States, * 


The Chiefs have but a limited scope to introduce 


: rv. 


because they are after all dependent. [The Samarth 1 ag in eulogistic ° 

Western people © 
that Indian Chiefs are not sensual, vicious and luxurious as they are commonly 7 
reported to be. The paper attributes the inability of the Native Chiefs to’ 
administer the affairs of their States efficiently to the imperfect training that 


terms of the Gaekwar’s speech and,remarks that it shows to. t 


is at present imparted to them, and asserts that they are thwarted by Political 


Agents if they attempt to introduce any useful reforms in their States. It- 


adds that the Political Officers interfere at every step in the internal admini- 
stration of Native States and endeavour to keep the Chiefs perpetually in 
swaddling clothes, | 


53. The Gaekwar in his .speech referred to the difficulties and disappoint- 
7199). 9 ments which Native Chiefs had to face in carrvin 

meron 7. Tanger: out reforms and said that they were often obliged to 
abandon the idea of introducing those reforms in consequence. No one need 
be told what the Gaekwar was alluding to. It is true that the suzerain 
control of the British Government over Native States does not prove equally ad- 
vantageous to all Native Chiefs. But we do think that, inspite of the drawbacks 
of their position, it is still possible for the Chiefs to do much to promote the 
welfare of their subjects. It is also true that the British Government is not 
willing to keep as much power in the hands of Native Chiefs as they once 
possessed, but the latter, recognising this fact, should try to strengthen the 
popular element in their States and spread education among their people. If 
they were to pursue this generous policy, they might be able to do a gréat 
amount of good not only to their States but to the country at large. We 
wish our Native Chiefs will place this higher ideal of public usefulness before 
them. 


54. “Itis stated that all Native Chiefs have, in a confidential circular 


addressed to them by the Government of India, been 


An alleged Government cir- forbidden to take into their service retired Indian 
cular about the employment 


of retired Civilians in Native ' | 
States. sanction of the Supreme Government. If the state- 
Prabhét (55), 18th July, ment is well founded, this is yet another nail driven 


Eng. cols.; Indu Prakash 3,4 : ¢ Be eine td 
(44), 25th July ; Jém-e-Jam- into the coffin of the independence of Native States fox 


hed (29), 25th July. : 
shed (29) wa! thus take things lying down? They should certainly 


lodge a respectful but emphatic protest against the encroachments made 
from time to time upon their liberty. of action.” [|The Indu Prakdsn 


makes somewhat similar comments and deprecates excessive interference 
in the affairs of Native States by the British Government. The Jdme-e-. 


Jamshed, in its vernacular columns, also makes adverse comments on the 


circular reported to have been sent round to Native Chiefs by the Gov-” 


ernment of India. It says:—The obvious intention of the circular is to 
prevent retired Native Civil Servants, who have espoused the cause of their 


country, from occupying responsible posts in Native States. Lord Curzon has. 
often glibly talked about raising the status and dignity of Native Chiefs. Is. 
that object likely to be attained by such encroachments upon the prerogatives 


of Chiets?] — | 


55. ‘It is not, we believe, generally known thatthe action of His High. 


ness the ekwar in appointing Mr. Dutt to ¢ 
Appointment of Mr. R. C. he Ga PP | | the 


Duti as Revenue Member of : ee 
the Gaekwar’s Council and bas caused grave dissatisfaction at Simla. -Mr. Dutt, 


the Government of India. as we know, is an ez-oflicial of remarkable abilities, 
Oriental Review (13), 26th and being a staunch and pronounced Congresswalla, 
July. he is anything but a personz grata with the Govern- 


ment of India, and His Highness the Gaekwar has had an intimation that 
Mr. Dutt’s appointment is looked upon with decided disfavour. ‘he 


Gaekwar is, however, a prince both spirited as well as intellectually gifted, 
Would that we had more such! Ue declined to admit interference in 


the exercise of his rights as the ruler of so important a State as Baroda, 


con 832—9 | 


Civilians without in the first instance obtaining the. 


which Lord Curzon is responsible. Why do our Rajas 


post of Revenue Member of his Executive Council 
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ntment is concerned the Government of India 
d at the firmness of the Gaekwar. But not being 
3 ointment now, they are determined to provide against any 
such cc in future. We are not, we think, betraying any official secret 
such as Government could be interested in keeping undisclosed, when we say 
that the Gaekwar has been served with a resolution that in future he shall make 
no such appointment without the leave and sanction of the Government of 
India. It seems there is some obsolete rule of Government that no retired 
a, member of the Indian Civil Service shall take service in any Native 
hh State in India without the sanction of Government. The latest resolution of 
(28 the Government of India on this subject declares that the aforesaid rule includes 
Indian members of the Service also. The resolution smacks of disappointed 


spite and appears to us altogether uncalled-for, injudicious and impolitic.”’ 
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56. The Baroda correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—The 
a eee eee Baroda Religious Endowments Act having come into 
a Vaicinavas of Baroda on Jorce, doubts have arisen about the applicability of its 
account of the enforcement provisions to the Vaishnava mandirs. The prospect of 
of tke local Religions Endow- these mandirs coming under the operation of the Act 
ments Act, = ‘ is greatly exercising the minds of the Vaishnavas who 
a? Vartamén (92),22nd form the bulk of the population of Baroda. A mass 
& meeting of the Mahajan was held on the 14th instant 
at Karsarawadi and after much discussion it was resolved tosend a deputation 
to the Baroda Council for handing over a petition protesting against any encroach- 
ment under the Act upon the Vaishnava mandirs. Accordingly on the 17th 
instant about 250 persons, representing the different Vaishnava sects, waited upon 
the Divan and his colleagues, who cordially received the deputation and 
romised a sympathetic consideration of their grievance, provided petitions were 
addressed to the Council separately by the religious heads of the various mandirs 
concerned, The deputation retired, but feeling among the Mahajan continues to 
run high, There isa talk about convening another meeting of the Mahajan, and 
the Vaishnava women of the city intend, if necessary, to wait in a deputation 
upon the Divan’s wife with a view to bring their grievance effectively before the 
Divan. The religious sentiments of the people have been deeply stirred in 
this matter, especially as the religious heads of tue mandirs have notified to the 
Mahajan their intention to remove the temples and idols from Baroda. 


57. ‘The Bhavnagar State deserves a word of most cordial appreciation 
' Se ee ee for the special interest it has been evincing of late in 
| zation ode of 8 4 onthe promoting the contentment and prosperity of its 
towards the agricultural. agricultural classes. The order that implements 
classes. and articles of household use shall not be attached on 
Evening Jime (24), 22nd gecount of revenue arrears is a step well calculated 
July, Eng. cls; Kathidwdr +, secure the first object, and the calling out of 
Times (10), 2¥th July. , , = 
agricultural expert from Japan promises great results 
in the other direction. Here are proofs of an earnest and sincere desire 
to promote the good of the masses. Would that the same could be said of India’s 
other ‘enlightened’ princes.” [The Kdthidwar Times, along with some other 
papers of the week, cordially approves of the order issued by the Chief 
of Bhavnagar prohibiting the attachment of articles of household use for 
arrears of land revenue, and suggests the desirability of a similar order being 
promulgated by the Bombay Government in the interests of the agriculturists 
in British territory. | 


58. With reference to the appeal -made to the Bombay Government by 

| the Jains against Major Ashby’s decision in the 

Reported satisfactory ter- dispute between the Jains and the Pélitana Durbar, the 
mination of o “a oy a Rajkot correspondent of the Sdnj Vartamdn reports 
1 lege Ba ane © that the Agent to the Governor in Kathiawér has 
Sanj Vartamén (92), 26th decided, at the instance of Government, that visitors 
July ;° Evening Jéme (24), to Shatrunjaya shall be prohibited henceforward from 
July, ne ; oes. ‘ ot wearing shoes or going with arms or smoking on the 
gael (49), - “> hill,and that an agreement to this effect’ has been 
si a signed on behalf of the Durbar by Sir Pherozeshah 


* ; % %. 


35. 


Mehta in the presence of Colonel Kennedy. - The decision, the correspondent 
says, will be shortly published in the Kdthidwdr Agency Gazette. The Sanj 
Vartamdn bases an article on the above report, highly eulogising the Bombay 
Government for their keen sense of justice and their regard for the religious 
susceptibilities of the Jains. It deplores the perverse attitude of the Thakor of 
Pdlitana towards the Jains, and hopes that he will, in future, behave towards - 
the community in a more tolerant, generous and self-respecting spirit. 

The Evening Jéme expresses satisfaction at the termination of the dispute 

etween the Jains and the Pdliténa Durbar, and adds :—“ It is a pity that 
a Hindu Chief and a Hindu community should have been at loggerheads for 
so long on such a delicate subject. The dispute has, however, done one good. 
It has compelled those who talk so glibly about the curse of a foreign 
Government to acknowledge that the latter is more careful about the 
religious feelings and sentiments of the native communities than some of the 
Native Chiefs and Princes themselves,”” ‘lhe Jém-e-Jamshed of the 29th July 
gives a different version of the termination of the dispute between the Jains 
and the Palitana Durbar. It says that Colonel Kennedy, in disposing of the 
appeal made by the Jain community, refused to interfere with the Thakor’s 
jurisdiction, but at the same time recommended the contending parties to arrive 
at an amicable compromise. In consequence of this recommendation, the 
Thakor of Palitaéna, according to the paper, voluntarily conceded the points 
under dispute over which the Jains had been so much exercised. | 


99. Writing about the Police investigation concerning the murder of a 
daughter of Himatlal Dayalji, a person deported from 
Complaint about the laxity Chuda State (vide paragraph 47 of Weekly Report 
of the Police investigation In No 90), the Kdthidwar Samdchdr writes :—The 
a murder case in Chuda. : ; 
Kéthi@war Samachar (81), Agency On being informed of the murder called upon 
26th July. the State authorities to take steps to trace the culprit, 
: with the result that the precious Police of Chuda 
arrested Himatlal’s cousin and two others, recorded their confessions and 
committed them for trial to the Sessions Court. The accused were perfectl 
innocent, being of too tender an age to be guilty of the crime, and as might be 
expected they were acquitted by the Sessions Court. ‘This is the way in which 
wrong-doers are brought to justice in Chuda in the regime of Mr. Umia- 
shankar! We can confidently assert that if Government were to depute a 
special officer to examine records of cases tried in the State, they would be 
satisfied that in the majority of these the ends of justice have been flagrantly 
frustrated. lt remains to be seen if the Chuda Police succeeds in hunting 
down the real culprits in the above case. Government should urge the State 
authorities to show the utmost promptitude in tracing the offenders, and if this 
is not done, depute an officer of their own to carry on the investigation, 


GO. Referring to the decision recently given by the Shankaracharya on 
‘ ee the Vedokta controversy at Kolhdpur, the Kesari 
Pcmseseagy vrs" sn on the Writes :—It is no doubt true the coronation ceremony 
Vedokta controversy at Of the great Shivaji was performed according to the 
Kolhapur. Vedic rites, and it is also meet that the privilege acquir- 
Kesart (131), 25th July; ed by him should be continued to his descendants. 
gone Shodhak (156), 23rd But it isa one-sided view of the matter to say that the 
. present Maharaja of Kolhapur should be allowed 
the use of the Vedokta, though he may have broken the pledges given by 
his ancestors and confiscated izams granted to the subjects of his State. Unless 
the Maharaja is prepared to uphold those pledges, the controversy cannot be 
said to have terminated. [The Satya Shodhak writes:—Shbri Shankaracharya 
has decided that the Maharajas of Kolhapur are Kshatriyas, and that there 
is no objection to perform religious ceremonies in their family according to the 
Vedic ritual. But it does not appear likely that this decision will be acquiesced 
in by the Brahmin community of Kolhapur, who say that they have exclusive 
jurisdiction in religious matters within the limits of the city of Kolhapur, and 
that the Shankaracharya should not interfere with it.] 


| ni Tie lalaad eoorttes of posts 
oh a ate d cattle by the milkmen of Bombay during ‘the 
o oc erforman sazion of s rites ance of certain religious rites (vide paragraph 
; a7 he lowen laser of Hina wot Weekly Report No. 29). The religious feelings 


Senta eJamehed (29), 27th 


of the Jains were declared to have been hurt by the 
ised upon animals in the name of reli- 
it was resolved to take vigorous measures 
a stop to such ihibomadi rites. A protest was also recorded against 
ce of goats by certain Brahmins of Poona as well as against the 
daily slaughter of fowl that is going on in the city. 


62. An extraordinary ocourrence took place near the Chowpati level-cross- 
ing on the evening of the 24th instant at about 7 P.M. 
Daring robbery and assault It so happened that a Parsi youth aged 18, by name 
® Muhammadan upon a Nadirshaw D. Mody, had been out for a walk along the 
a amar near the Uharni Kennedy Sea Face. He was passing over the footpath 
wettiine Jaaahed 19), 26th, OPPOsite the Charni Road gardens about fifty paces 
27th and 29th July. from the level-crossing, when a Muhammadan badmash, 
seeing that he was all alone in the dark, suddenly 
assaulted him and tightly pressed his mouth in order to prevent him from crying 
out. He then lifted up the boy, crossed the stone embankment and took 
him down to the sands near the sea. The budmash here robbed him of his 
cash and silver buttons, pushed him intothe sea and decamped. ‘The boy on fall- 
ing into the sea became unconscious, but after a while was wafted to the shore by 
awave. On regaining consciousness, he struggled up the embankment and with. 
some difficulty approached his friends who were seated near the level-crossing. The 
latter took him home in a hackney carriage, where he was treated by Dr. Desai. 
The Police have been informed of the matter. In view of the enormous 
traffic passing along the level-crossing from sunset till late in the night, it is 
nothing short of extraordinary that a Muhammadar budmash should have the 
hardihood to commit the above vile deed. [Inits issue of the 29th July the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed publishes a letter from the father of the boy containing a 
version of the incident similar to that given above. The paper, in its issue of the 
27th July, dwells on the frequency of dastardly crimes recently committed 
in Bombay and the consequent state of insecurity prevailing among the 
inhabitants of the city. It fervently appeals to the Commissioner of Police to 
leave no stone unturned in putting down such crimes, | 


M. A. BAIG, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Uffice of the Oriental Translator to Government. 
Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd August 1906. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. | 


Collectors and District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to 
send Secretary, Special’ Department, information as to any local complaint which 
appears to them to call for notice, ex pla lining Ww hethér the facts are as stated; what 
action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts alleged are incorrect, what ts 
believed to be the origin of the report Be? what the correct facts are. 
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